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VOLUME  UXXV. 

FROM  JANUARY,  1849,  TO  JULY,  1849. 
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PHILADELPHIA! 

OFFICE  NO.  6 BANK  ALLEY. 


General 


Directions. For  events  in  G.  Britain,  France,  &c.,  or  the  several  States,  see  their  proper  heads  ; in  Congress,  see  Congress  page  vii 

in  United  States  Senate,  see  United  States  Senate  page  viii. 


Abolition  in  District  of  Columbia  63 
Acts  of  Congress — public  166— private  182 
Address  of  Cobb  and  Lumpkin,  of  Ga.,  and  Boyd 
and  Clark,  of  Ky.,  in  relation  to  Southern 
address  231 

Adulterated  flour  detector  253 
Aerial  navigation  159 

Air,  and  water,  its  effect  on  towns  27  _ . 

Air,  importance  of  fresh  159  ; travelling  in  240 
Algeria  (France)  population  of  80 
Alabama— hard  currency  measures  239  ; State 
debt  256  ; time  of  meeting  of  Legislature- 
elections— banks  301  ; wealth  and  resources 
of  342 

America  and  France— contrasted  343 
American  pork  in  Ireland  208 

genius,  fruits  of  (see  “ Patent  Office") 
Antiquities,  Mexican  378 
Anniversaries  at  New  York  381 
Appeal  of  Col.  Benton  to  people  of  Missouri  33S 
Appointments  by  President  and  Senate  17,  33, 
49,  65,  97,  114,  146,  161,  178,  193,  209 
by  President  224,  241,  257,  273,  289,  305, 
321,  337,  353,  369,  384,  393 
Appointments,  distribution  among  the  States  50 
Appropriations  by  Congress  194,  337 
Area  and  population  47 
Armories,  national,  report  of  143 
Army — movements  2, 18,  33,  50  65,  98, 130,  146, 
163,  178,  241,  258,  273  , 289,  338,  353,  369, 
386  ; general  orders  18,  227,  241,  305,  321, 
338,  386  ; division  orders  82;  enlistments 
65;  promotions  210,  226;  ippointments,  ca- 
sualties 226;  re-appointnents  229;  post 
chaplaincies  227  ; commrnd  of  Western  di- 
vision relinquished  by  Gei.  Taylor  82  ; com- 
mand of  Western  divisiot  assumed  by  Gene- 
ral Gaines  98;  commani  of  army  assumed 
by  Gen.  Scott  305 
Army  and  Navy,  cost  of  16' 

Arms,  &c.,  to  California  entrants  194 
Artillery,  Lord  Gough’s  reiarks  on  367 
Arkansas— nom.  of  Col.  B-ane  as  Governor  43  ; 
election  of  State  oicers— resignation  of 
Gov.  Dretv  73;  eleo>ral  vote  123;  election 
of  governor  288,  303  cotton  crop  in  352 
Atchison,  D.  R.,  of  Mo  re-elected  U.  S.  Sena- 
tor 33 

Authors  and  publishers  1 1 
Australia  315 

Austria  14,  80,  144,  16>  205,  237,  256,  268,  283, 
316,  334,  386,  39^  army  of  160,  237  ; mani- 
leslo  of  Emperor  I 086 
Avezzaoa,  General,  J8  ! proclamation  of  387 

B 

Banks— Maine  351  New  Hampshire— Massa- 
chusetts 24;  fnnecticut  351  ; New  York 
160,223;  Ohi222,  382;  Georgia  270  ; S. 
Carolina  24;  foisiana  222;  Baltimore  24  ; 
NeW  Orleans  *3,  351 
Banks,  savings,  of  jnueciicut  351 
Bank— Slate  of  lhois  24  ; Canal,  of  Albany  44, 
254  ; F.  and  • of  Michigan  254  ; of  United 
Stales  384 

Banking  systems  New  York  330 

Bankruptcy  in  Urates  3J3 

Baltimore— comerce  of  45,  J9,  127,  320,  389; 

pork  trade  <45 
Battles  in  Mexi  319 
Bavaria  48,  14-f08 
Bern  372 

Bequest— of  G-  Jackson  224;  of  an  American 
Printer  inarl3  240 
Benevolence,  ogress  of  127 
Benton,  Sena  > relative  to  speech  of  375  ; sy- 
nopsis oPeech  of  390,  394 
Bible  Societi381 

Bonaparte,  J>me  and  Napoleon  96 
boundary  qd*on  ol  Iowa  and  Missouri  177 
Boundary,  jrlheaslern  392 
Bounty  lan<selecl|on  ol  64 

Boston conerce  of  45,  112,  196,  320  ; prices 

at,  froJJ^S  to  1834,  45;  mortality  of  80; 
railro:  leading  to  76  ; domestic  imports  at 
Illy  lools  0*  100,  288  ; bouse  of  industry 
of  192jal  an(l  Personal  estate,  increase 
compa  wUbN.York  353;  cost  of  water 
worRs^i  exPort  of  domestics  362;  ex- 
poua  384;  duties  paid  for  1848,  389; 
trade  with  Brit.  p^Vyrhces  253,  262,  384 
Boggs,  Ex-v.  of  Mo.  384 
Breadslutl^port  of  to  Great  Britain  269,  389 


British  Navigation  Laws  177,  319 

British  Emigration  236 

British  Government,  cost  of  176 

British  Colonies  126  382 

Brazil  17 

Burr,  Aaron  252 

Burke,  Edmund  384 

Buenos  Ayres  1,  304 

c 

Canals — trade  of.  New  York  23  ; Illinois  and  Mi- 
chigan 45  ; Erie  382;  Welland  315;  open- 
ing of  256,  304  ; statistics  of  Susquehanna 
and  Tide  Water  384 

Canada — political  intelligence  of  109,  193,  205, 
220,  288,  303,  367  ; imports  of  253  ; pro- 
prietors of  real  estate  in  350  ; annexation 
question  284  ; reciprocal  trade  of  320;  de- 
crease of  commerce  270  ; statistics  of  282 
Cattle  market  23 
Capacity  of  the  West  46 
Cass,  Lewis,  of  Mich,  elected  U.  S.  Senator  49 
Common-shot,  velocity  of  80 
Cabinet  of  President  Taylor  145 
California — government  officers  1 ; letter  of  Se- 
cretary Buchanan  to  people  of  54 ; gold 
mines  of  69,  348  ; emigration  to  113,  127, 
288,320,348,  383;  notification  of  Military 
Governor,  Gen.  Smith  129  ; provisional  go- 
vernment proceedings  129,  336,  380  ; com- 
merce of  208 ; general  intelligence  368; 
South  pass  of  383;  route  to  by  Pasa  del 
Norte  and  Gila  river  384  ; statistics  from 
official  report  of  Collector  400 
California  military  expedition  393 
Catholic  Councils  352 
Camelina  Saliva  345 
Census  of  1850—143,  257,  336 
Cemetery  in  Mexico-HS 

Churches — statistics  of:  In  England  95;  Baptist 
and  Episcopal  in  Ohio  160;  Roman  Catho- 
lic 315;  Presbyterian  (O.  S.)  367  ; Free,  of 
Scotland  400 
Cheese  44 

Changes  in  United  States  Senate  145 
Chicago — commerce  of  35  ; produce  of  203 ; 
flood  at  193 

Charleston — commerce  of  112  ; pop.  of  348 
Chase,  Salmon  P.  of  Ohio,  elected  United  States 
Senator  130 
Chalk  159 
Chloroform  176 
Charcoal  roads  221 

Charter  elections  in  several  cities  271 
China  303,  371 

Cholera — cases  and  deaths  1,  33,  127,  224,  240, 
271,  304,  319,  320,  336,  352.  367,  333, 
392,  400  ; report  ol,  for  year  1832  364  ; re- 
marks on  and  mode  of  treatment  345,362; 
disinfecting  agents  361  ; camphor  a3  a reme- 
dy 363  ; homoepaihic  instructions  relative  to 
375 ; sulphur  as  a specific  364,  375 
Chili,  gold  and  silver  mines  of  352 
Circulation  (bank)  of  United  Stales  173 
Cincinnati,  debt  of  283 
Clock  magnetic  (of  Dr.  Locke)  90 
Cities  in  1785  399 

Clay,  Henry  of  Ky.  elected  U.  S.  Senator  81  ; 
emancipation  letter  of  185  ; declination  of 
to  become  member  of  convention  352  ; re- 
quested to  resign  his  senatorial  seat  384 
Cleveland  (Ohio)  statistics  of  127  ; commerce  of 
160  j 

Clayton,  John  M.  of  Del.  appointed  Secretary 
of  Slate  113 

Congressional  Proceedings  2,  19,  33,  50,  66,  82, 
98,  114,  130,  146,  163,  178,  195,  211  (See 
“ Congress"  page  vii 
Congressional  priming  113 
Congressional  elections  283 
Cooper,  James  of  Pa.  elect.  U.  S.  Senator  17 
Coal — imports  of  22;  trade  in  Pennsylvania  45, 
77  ; trade  of  Ohio  269,  360  ; discovery  of  at 
Magellan  Straits  176;  disoov.  at  Acapulco 
(j\lexid)  193 

Colton  23,  127,  194,224;  new  species  of  177; 
prospects  ol  76,  394;  true  and  profitable 
mode  of  diminishing  surplus  125;  picking 
machine  128;  manufactures  at  the  soulti 
138,  352  ; culture  ol  344  ; presses  at  Savan- 
nah (Geo.)  352 

Colleges — in  United  States  24;  Harvard  160; 

Western  Reserve  160 
Colonization  Society  77 


Coinage  of  U.  S.  Mint  and  branches  76 
Connecticut — State  nominations  81  ; State  elec- 
tion 238;  result  of  election — political  com- 
plexion of  Legislature  254  ; election  returns 
279,  316;  Legislature  convened — election  of 
Slate  officers,  message  of  Governor  299; 
school  fund  388;  adjournment  of  Legisla- 
ure — amendments  to  constitution — banks 
chartered  399 
Compromise  139 
Connubial  statistics  156 
Constitutional  law  173 

Constitution  of  Austria,  Lord  Aberdeen’s  re- 
marks on  362 
Coffee  and  pepper  159 
Coffee,  production  and  consumption  of  35L 
Copper  160 

Copper  Mining  Companies  352 
Copper  mines  on  Lake  Superior  400 
Colored  Magistrate  238 
physicians  384 
Collodion  312 
Comet  (Bond's)  312 

medal  to  Miss  Mitchel  283 
Complement  to  the  United  States  388 
Coins  of  the  World  388 
Copiapo,  silver  mines  of  392 
Crime,  statistics  of  7,  174  ; in  Ohio  365 
Crevasse  at  New  Orleans  336,  35 2,  367,  384,  400 
Cuba — exports  from  45;  exports  of  sugar,  coffee 
and  molasses  77  ; statistics  and  trade  of  140, 

208,  304  ; pop.  of  208 

D 

Deaths — of  Charles  McVean  2 ; Lady  Ashburton 
16;  Ibrahim  Pasha,  Francis  de  Vico  32; 
Hon.  Mr.  Sevier,  Major  Dix  33 ; David 
Hale  49;  Lieut.  Francis  Huger  66;  Peter 
C.  Brooks  80;  Col.  Oakley,  Gen.  Ruland, 
Dr.  Lennings,  Micanopee,  B.  Watkins  Leigh, 
Capt.  A.  L.  Shepard,  Com.  DeKay,  Captain 
James  M.  Hill,  Mr.  Thompson  (of  Va.), 
Capt.  Dutch  112;  Ex-Governor  Wilson,  of 
S.  C.,  Gen.  Robert  Desha  144  ; B.  A.  Bid- 
lack  193  ; Hon.  Rodolpbus  Dickinson  193; 
David  C.  Claypool  224  ; Com.  W.  C.  Bolton 
227  ; King  of  Holland  237  ; Com.  I.  Shu- 
brick  242;  Abraham  Wilkinson  271;  Ho- 
race Twiss  335;  Gen.  Worth,  Dr.  Coolidge 
336;  Hon.  Daniel  Duncan  366;  Ex-Presi- 
dent Polk  385  ; Captain  Edward  Deas  336 ; 
Hon.  Calvin  Blythe  400 

Debts — due  by  Foreign  Stales  to  British  subjects 
343  ; of  the  several  Slates  348  ; of  foreign 
countries  381 

Declaration  of  independence,  statistics  of  43 
Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution  of  fa.  120 
Dead  Letters  127 
Defaulting  Slates  250 

Democratic  Conv.  of  Tenn.,  address  of  373 
Denmark — political  intelligence  of  80,  1U9,  168, 
205,  237,  268,  283,  303,  316,  335,  338,  366, 
371,  386,  394  ; navy  of  237 
Department  of  the  Interior  97,  194,  257 
Delaware — Legis.  meeting  31  ; Message  of  Gov. 

Thorp  120  ; “ Free  Negro”  bill  190 
District  ol  Columbia,  history  of  73 
Dividends  127 

Difference  of  Representation  138 
Diamonds  159 

Divorce,  causes  of  in  the  several  States  251 
Distance  from  St.  Louis  to  California  365 
Diplomatic  Journal — recognition  of  Consuls  and 
Vice  Consuls  2,  18,  33,  82,  130,  178,  194, 

209,  225,241,  2o9,  321,  353,  385 ; Foreign 
ministers  received  82,  178 ; Difficulty  with 
China  2;  Commissioner  to  China,  Minister 
to  Mexico  50  ; general  intelligence  163, 178; 
Smuggling  case  194,  320  ; Minister  to  Ber- 
lin 209 ; Sandwich  Island  difficulty  253; 
Minister  from  Roman  Republic  353  ; Charge 
d’Affaires  to  Belgium  338  ; Consulate  at  R<o 
Janeiro — Germanic  Danish  question  393 

Doings  in  Congress  49,  81,  113,  129,  145 
Dodge,  A.  C.  ot  Iowa,  re-elected  U.  S.  Senator  33 
Drayton  and  Sayres,  conviction  of  352 
Duration  of  human  life  203 

E 

Eclipses  in  1849  1 
Electro-magnetic  engine  272 
Electro-lype  process  312 

Emigrant  lax  law,  eflect  of  decision  of  Supreme 
Court  in  reference  to  113 


INDEX. 


iv 


Emancipation  271  ; in  Kentucky  125,  185 
Em  ip  ration — (fee  “ Immigration 
Empire  Sieamer,  wreck  of  336 
England — political  intel.  16,  109,  143,  167,  204, 
256,  267,  302,  334,  338,  365,  370,  386,  394  ; 
beggars  in  160  ; bank  currency  of  332;  port 
charges  in,  abolition  of  capital  punishment 
in  343  ; game  licenses  of  356 
Erickson’s  Condensing  and  Distilling  apparatus 
378 

Europe,  the  three  great  events  in  373 
Expunging  resolutions  in  Congress  97 
Ex-President  Polk — departure  from  Washington 
161  ; death  of  385;  funeral  honors  to  385 
Expedition — of  Col.  Fremont  256;  to  survey 
Great  Salt  and  Utah  Lakes  337;  California 
( military ) 393 

r 

Federal  Courts,  unequal  distribution  of  107 
Female  Guardian  Society  38l 
Florida — election  of  U.  S.  Senator  17  ; election 
of  State  officers,  register  of  public  lands  and 
justices  of  probate  rendered  elective,  ever- 
glades, relative  to  gubernatorial  term  74  ; 
slavery  question  94 ; adjournment  of  Legis- 
lature and  sketch  of  proceedings,  inaugura- 
tion of  Governor  and  address  108 
Floods  in  Western  waters  223 
Flour,  stock  of  in  the  West  224 
Fires — at  Toronto  240;  at  Watertown  (W.  F.) 

Milwaukie  ( IPis. ),  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  336,  337 
Fisher’s,  Ellwood,  lecture  relative  to  progress 
and  prospects  of  the  Northern  and  Southern 
Stales  290 

Foreign  Intelligence  15,  32,  48,  79,  96,  109,  143, 
167,  204,  237,  256,  267,  283,  302,  303,  315, 
334,  338,  365,  370,  386,  394 
Foreign  Missions  (A.  B.  C.  F.  iVl.)  381 
Fossil  footmarks  in  Texas  64 
Foote,  Senator,  card  of  256 
France — polit.  intelligence  15,  16,  32.  48,  79,  96, 
109,  143,  168,  204,  238,  256,  267,  283,  302, 
315,  334,  339,  365,  370,  386,  394;  small  hol- 
dings in  208;  agricultural  products  of  270; 
constitution  of  285  ; cabinet  of  Louis  Na- 
poleon 287  ; vote  of  350  ; message  of  Presi- 
dent 394;  new-ministry  394 
France  and  England,  increase  of  population  com- 
pared 350 

Free  Soil  party,  objects  of  64 

Free  trade  250  ; doctrines  172 

Free  navigation  250 

Friend  in  need  11U 

Franklin,  Sir  John  271 

Franklin’s,  Lady,  letter  to  President  340 

Future  of  the  South  220,  226,  271,  344 

Cr 

Gas  from  water  64 
Galena  (III.),  commerce  of  79 
Gaines,  General,  funeral  of  392 
Germany  32,  48,  109, 268, 302,  334,  338,  365, 394 
Germans,  ingenuity  of  271 
Georgia — State  finances  62  ; electoral  vote  206 
Girard  estates  160  ; college  347 
Gold — California— its  effect  on  prices,  quality  of 
26;  shipment  of  49,384;  effects  oi  the  dis- 
covery 88 

Gold  mines — in  N.  Jersey  16  ; of  Russia,  Mexi- 
co, Peru,  &c.  155;  in  Maryland  160,348; 
in  North  Carolina  240,  384  ; in  Virginia  160, 
384;  in  Georgia  348;  on  the  Gila  river 
348;  Chili  352;  of  Siberia  360  ; in  Peru 
392;  in  New  Mexico  400 
Gold — weight  of  96  ; increase  of  and  effect  on 
values  158 

Gold  dollar  and  double  eagle  257 
Government  creditors  at  New  York  44 
Great  Britain — trade  of  45;  coal  field  of  77; 
national  debt  of  47,  80  ; navy  ol  80 ; cotton 
trade  of  112  ; statistics  of  127  ; cost  of  go- 
vernment 176  ; composition  of  House  of 
Commons  236  ; paupers  of  237  ; Jewish  dis- 
ability bill  240;  tonnage  of  304;  mines  of 
333;  exports  of  ibid ; vessels  of  in  foreign 
trade  334;  increase  of  pauperism  350;  ma- 
terial of  army  of  ibid  ; revenue  of  365  ; im- 
ports of  corn  and  flour  into  381 ; army  in  N. 
America  383;  consumption  of  wheal  in  384 
Guatemala  240 
Gutta  Percha  127 

H 

Haytien  monopoly  144 
Hair,  bygeiene  ol  the  253 
Hamburg  168 
Havana  340 

Hcydenfeldt,  Judge,  letter  of,  prohibiting  slave 
importation  among  the  Stales  187 
Home  policy  62 


Homestead  exemption  97,  157,  177 
Howard,  Benj.  C.  appointed  U.  S.  Senator  161 
Houston,  Gen.  Sam,  address  of  to  his  constitu- 
ents 188;  letter  of  concerning  Texas  an- 
nexation 297 
Hog  Crop  of  the  West  236  (see  “ Pork  packing 
in  the  JFesf”) 

Hospital  site  at  St.  Louis  336 
Holland  168,  238 
Hot  weather  400 
Home  mission  ( Baptist ) 381 
Hungary  16,  32,  48,205,  237,  302,  316,  334,338, 
366,  371,  386,  394  ; history  of  371 
Hungarian  Leaders — Bern  and  Kossuth  372 
Historical — Mecklenberg  declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence 90,  105,  176  ; Mississippi  scheme, 
copper  mining  by  the  Aborigines  90;  New 
Orleans,  Statues  of  George  111.  and  Wil- 
liam Pitt,  origin  of  the  Erie  Canal,  antiqui- 
ties of  New  Mexico  141 ; Former  Grandeur 
1 42 ; Robert  F ulton’s  Memoranda  160  ; First 
fire  engine  in  Philadelphia  176;  original 
Manuscript  of  Washington’s  farewell  ad- 
dress 271;  Holland  Land  Company  288; 
Jtfferson’s  Notes  on  Virginia  304;  Mexican 
antiquities  378 
Ice  173,  272 

I 

Illinois — organization  of  Sup.  Court  31  ; Legis- 
lature met — slavery  resolutions  passed  73  ; 
Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal  trustees  81; 
message  of  Gov.  French  93;  right  of  way 
to  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis  railroad  123; 
finances  of  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal  140  ; 
electoral  vote  206;  interest  laws  amended 
239  ; common  schools  of  301 ; U.  S.  Sena- 
tor 320  ; decision  of  Sup.  Court  in  reference 
to  County  towns  336;  school  system  380 
Immigration  22,  111,  127 

Indians — Ottawas  1 ; Stockbridges  2;  Sioux  27  ; 
Chippewas  ICO  ; Senecas  272  ; Winnebagoes 
— Utahs  and  Apaches  336  ; Sioux  and  Paw- 
nees 384 

Indian  territory  69 
Council  272 
government  (new)  272 

India — American  commerce  in  29  ; polit.  intelli- 
gence of  109,  144,  169,  204,  238,  269,  284, 
303,  335,  371 

Indiana — loan  bill  (Buffer)  passed — public  debt 
— resignation  of  Governor — President  of  Se- 
nate elected  31 ; State  nominations  81 ; tax- 
able property  in  160  ; nominations  of  Gov, 
and  Lieutenant  Governor  367 
Independent  Treasury  257 
Influence  of  New  York  62 
Inventors,  &c.,  convention  of  81,  161,  272 
Insanity — statistics  of  112,143;  in  Ireland  and 
France  365 

Insane — National  Asylum  142;  New  York  Asy- 
lum repoit  282 

Inaugural  address  of  President  Taylor  150 ; no- 
nces of  by  British  press  250 
Insurance  companies  in  New  York  254 
Insurrection  in  St.  Lucia  (IF.  I.)  256 
Incendiaries  384 

Iowa— election  of  Supreme  Court  judges — synop- 
sis of  Governor’s  message  43;  abstract  of 
Auditor’s  report  73  ; synopsis  of  Legislative 
acts  94;  “ VVilmot  proviso”  resolutions,  ac- 
tion on  113;  electoral  vote  140;  Judicial 
and  Congressional  elections  300  ; school  sys' 
tern  380 

Ireland— 109,  143,  283,  370,  386,  394  ; pawn 
brokers  and  electors  in  350  ; statistics  of  re- 
ligious belief  in  128 
Iron — manufactures  in  Europe  192 
Iron  and  steel,  import  ol  143 
Italy  48,  80,  109,  144,  168,  238,  256,  268,  283, 
303,  334,  339,  366,  371,  386,  394 
Italian  refugees  320 


Jamaica  224 
Japan  340 

Jews — disability  bill  in  the  H.  of  Commons  240 
Judiciary  elective  157 

Judicial — opinions  and  decisions : right  to  lax 
alien  passengers — right  ol  a Stale  to  tax 
real  estate  of  United  Slates — validity  of  a 
certain  Spanish  grant — concealment  or  mis- 
representation vitiates  a contract  29  ; char- 
ter government  of  Rhode  Island  sustained 
(“Dorr  rebellion  case) — emigrant  tax  law  106 
tax  titles  in  Illinois  107 ; divorce  law  in 
Pennsylvania  126 ; devise  to  “ monthly  meet- 
ing ol  Friends”  a good  devise — selling  spi- 
rituous liquors  on  the  Sabbath  127  ; “ Dray 
ton  case” — Bain’s  Telegraph  190  ; Texas 
boundary  question  206 ; alien  passenger  tax 


— land  suit  (Villars  vs.  Kennedy)  at  New  Or- 
leans 207  ; decree  of  Schuylkill  bank  (Phila.) 
case— relative  to  publication  of  police  and 
judicial  reports  in  newspapers — law  of  news- 
papers 222;  Telegraph  case  (Morse  vs.  Bain) 
252  ; protesting  promissory  notes  271 ; Ver- 
mont license  law  sustained  298;  relative  to 
removal  of  seat  of  justice  in  Delaware  Co. 
(Pa.)  301  ; Opinion  of  Chief  Justice  Taney 
on  the  constitutionality  of  the  laws  of  cer- 
tain Slates  in  imposing  a tax  on  alien  pas- 
sengers 306;  Legislative  divorces  in  Ken- 
lucky  317  ; liability  of  factors  347  ; rights 
of  audiences — rights  of  inspectors  of  reve- 
nue as  informers  348 ; land  cases  at  New 
Orleans  decided  383;  a testator  can  pre- 
scribe conditions  to  his  widow  in  devising 
real  estate  to  her  400 

K 

Kentucky  members  of  Congress  138 
Kentucky— election  of  U.  Slates  Senator  17,  31 ; 
Legis.  meeting — Auditor’s  report — electoral 
vote  31;  message  of  Gov.  Crittenden  60; 
annexation  of  part  of  Virginia  97  , resolu- 
of  Legislature  relative  to  emancipation  or 
abolition  108;  modification  of  slave  impor- 
tation act  113;  Constitutional  reform  con- 
vention 122;  statistics  of  155;  convention 
to  amend  constitution — measures  relative 
thereto  discussed  256;  emancipation  con- 
vention 301  ; Legislative  divorces — educa- 
tion-banking capital  317 
Khaisi  calves  176 
Kossuth  372 

X. 

Lake  disasters  79 
recovered  160 

ports  certait,  business  of  95 
Lakes,  tonnage  ol269 
Languages  and  directs  160 
Lead— 76,  160 

while,  substitute  for  as  a paint  388 
Liberia  46,  81,  283 
Lind,  Jenny  80 
Light,  electric  (S(als)  92 
Letter  of — Judge  ffcLean,  giving  his  political 
views  25 

H.  Clay,  on  the  Object  of  emancipation  185 
Judge  Heydenley  on  the  prohibition  of 
slave  immigrationfinto  Alabama  187 
Daniel  Webster  r&tive  to  appointment  of 
Mr.  Hannegan  Jr 

A.  Jackson,  jr.  reliye  to  bequest  of  Gen. 
Andrew  Jackson*24 

Sam  Houston  on  th&nnexa.  of  Texas  297 
Lady  Franklin  to  Pmdent  of  U.  S.  340 
Secretary  of  Slate  oynUed  Stales  in  reply 
to  Lady  Franklin  S' 

James  E.  Belser,  of  giving  an  exposi- 
tion of  his  politicalVnions  354 
Libraries— Boston  Athene! go  ; State  of  New 
York  128;  public  192y;oi,gressional  272  ; 
American  312;  Amenfp  at  Paris  400 
Liverpool  grain  trade  222,  ,r 
Longevity  288 

London — statistics  of  314;  natality  of  384 
Lowell,  statistics  of  207 
Louisiana — school  bill  passedippropriation  for 
colored  schools  32;  suga\IOp45;  popula- 
tion and  wealth  223;  cLdates  for  Slate 
officers  336 ; loss  by  flood  .sugar  crop  384 
Lumber  trade  of  Susquehanna^fi 

m 

Massachusetts — Governor's  voIy  ; Legislative 
meeting — members  of  Cotkss  elect  29  ; 
vole  for  Gov.  and  Lieut,  vvernor — elec- 
tion ol  Gov.,  Lieut.  Gov.,Veasurer  and 
Secretary  of  Slate — address  Governor  70 ; 
common  school  report — legation  returns 
120;  scholars  127;  specialUclion  161; 
slavery  resolutions — individuljjabihly  act 


190;  election  result — pluralikiU — indivi- 
dual liability  act  205;  duel! — plurality 
law — mutual  insurance  238;\iiuia  269  ; 
election  (4l/i  trial)  lor  mem  be*  Congress 
271  ; twenty-eight  gallon  law— Vorce — ad- 
journment of  Legislature  2991>urih  trial 
lor  election  of  member  ol  Caress  336 
result  of  election  384 

McLean,  Judge — letter  of,  giving  (political 
views  25  ; letter  of,  in  defence  ^13  politi- 
cal conduct  89  ; declines  the  iynallon  by 
Whig  members  of  Legislature!  Ohio  for 
U.  S.  Senator  113  \ 

Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island  con\te(j 
Virginia  and  Maryland  281  , 

Maine — Legis.  meeting  326;  elecliteturns- ~ 
election  of  Governor — message  Governor; 
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State  finances  34!  ; resolutions  respect- 
slavery  in  the  District  399 
j^pe— curious  particulars  concerning  64; 
Tstics  of  237,  384 
i Jew  arid  a Christian  240 
Mamy  trade  77 

Maid— electoral  vote  41 ; statistics  of,  corn- 
red  with  Massachusetts  92;  settlement  of 
ances  379 

Mas — Foreign  109,  144,  167,  267,  316,334, 
370,  394 
meslic  144,  288 
Mas,  London  45 
Ma.,  money  336,  351 
Maan  Straits  235 

Ma:  Corps— promotions  and  appointments  in 
; pay  of  306 
Marel  fishery  127 
JVlaCalifornia  and  Oregon  144 
Ma  sugar  269,  336 
Mafic  clocks  313 

Ma  ester  (•TV.  H.),  increase  of  pop.  383 
Melf,  Thus.,  of  Ky-,  elected  U.  S.  Senator  17 
Me;es  of  1’residenl  to  Congress — concerning 
ililary  and  naval  contributions  levied  in 
esico  20;  relative  to  protocol  to  treaty 
ith  Mexico  104 
Mel  ites  28 

Mel  ological — cold  weather  49 ; review  of 
:alber  for  January  at  Philadelphia  126; 
Id  weather — ancient  winters  142;  climate 
California  190;  weather  chronicle  272; 
t present  winter  304  ; record  for  1832  at 
lw  fork  363  ; hot  weather  400 
Mexi  80,  109,  113,  177,  193,  268,  340 
Mexin  government — expenses  and  receipts  of 
II ; reduction  of  tariti  320,  383  ; decrees  of 
41 

Mexirn  claims — notices  relative  to  209,  369 

Mexico  land  bounties  381 

Mexico  boundary  line  commissioners  209 

Mexico  Hacienda  319 

Mexici  travel,  perils  of  320 

Messags  of  Governors  (see  “ Slates' ') 

Mezzointo  engravings  221 
Medici  iaculty  of  Paris  127 
Medici  e,  graduates  in  240 
Mestneiisui,  effectsof  in  restoring  sight  347 
Methodist  Book  coicern  350 
Missomi— grape  culture  47  ; organization  of  Le- 
gislature— vsedictory  message  of  Governor 
Edwards — iiaugural  message  of  Gov.  King 
59  ; Slate  oicers  appointed — slavery  resolu- 
tions 123,  50  ; boundary  line — slavery  ques- 
tion 239;, popular  excitement  in  relerence 
to  Wilmol^oviso  288;  lunatic  asylum  317; 
appeal  oP>enator  Benton  to  people  of  332 
Michigan— l6's-  meeting — Gov.  message  55; 
finances!  State  73;  statistics  of  popula- 
tion 10  i electoral  vole  140;  exemption 
law  27  > veto  vetoed — convention  to  revise 
consliiOon  271  ; banking  and  insurance 
charts  316;  slavery  resolutions — school 
syster  378 

Mississipi — electoral  vote  of  123  ; repudiation 
206  -Bishop  of  Episcopal  diocese  elected  368 
Mile  in  efferent  countries  80 
Mihvaule — pop.  and  character  of  pop.  127  ; 

conferee  of  160 
MicroscJpe,  extraordinary  252 
Minriesla — description  of  317  ; territorial  orga- 
ui.ation — judicial  districts  established  399 
Morse  Mr.,  present  to  1 

Mortoi,  Jackson,  of  Fla.,  elected  U.  S.  Senator 
1 

Mosachy,  statistics  of  389 
Modena  366 

Mo/uy  and  business  351 

Mdiite  Video,  commercial  decree  of  371 

Mobile,  commerce  of  208 

Motive  power  (neiu)  313 

Morton,  Marcus  320 

Mutability  of  human  greatness  389 

Museum,  British  383 

N 

lavy — intelligence  respecting  2,  33,  50,  66,  82, 
7 114, 130, 146,  163,  178,  195,  209,  211, 227, 

242,  253,  273,  289, 290,  305,  321,  338,  353, 
369,  393 

number  and  pay  of  officers  in  18 
number  and  places  of  birth  ol  persons  em- 
ployed in  Naval  and  Marine  service  dur- 
ing Mexican  war  65 
promotions  and  appointments  in  98,  17.8 
uniform  of  242 

places  of  birth  of  officers  of  Navy  and  Ma- 
rine corps  273 
list  ol  vessels  of  305 
British  80 


Naval  depot  at  Spezzia  290 
Naval  school  ( Jlnnopolis ) — officers  of  258;  tro- 
phies preserved  in  370 
Navy  Yard  at  Pensacola  290 
Naples  16,  366,  386 

Napoleon,  Charles  Louis  28;  First  mess,  of  394 

Navigation  Laws  177,  204,  250,  343 

New  Albany  (Indiana),  brig  built  at  80 

New  Haven,  taxable  property,  &c.  160 

New  Bedford  [lWass.]  imports  of  oil,  &c.  208 

Newfoundland  224,320 

New  Granada  288,  303 

New  Mexico  340 

New  Orleans — health  statistics  of  319  ; com- 
merce of  352 

New  Hampshire — law  of  election  changed  29  ; 
action  of  Legislature  on  bill  relative  to  per- 
sons connecting  themselves  with  societies 
opposed  to  marriage  state  55 ; slavery  and 
Mexican  war  resolutions  92;  Governors  of 
175;  result  of  election  177 ; professions  in 
the  State  359  ; Legislative  session  378;  cap- 
ital punishment  390 

New  Jersey — Legislative  meeting — complexion 
of  parties  in  Senate — synopsis  of  Governor’s 
message  41 ; general  banking  bill  107  ; Judge 
of  Court  of  Errors  and  Appeals  140  ; finances 
of  Stale  19  L ; Legislative  and  financial  223 
New  York  (State) — inauguration  of  Govenor  and 
Lieutenant  Governor — Legislative  meeting 
— message  of  Governor  29;  resignation  of 
Comptroller  97  ; finances  107  ; election  of 
U.  S.  Senator,  University  regent  and  Stale 
Comptroller — homestead  exemption — free 
school  report — statistics  of  employments 
120  ; aggregate  value  of  real  estate — bridge 
at  Rouse’s  point  191 ; Natural  history  of  the 
State— free  schools — ten  hour  bill — literary 
fund  238;  adjournment  of  Legislature — 
summary  of  its  doings  254;  stockholders 
liability  act — alien  passenger  tax — emigrant 
laws  255;  pardoning  power — copartnership 
270;  banking  act — message  of  Gov.  relative 
to  Natural  History  of  the  State  280  ; report 
of  Comptroller  of  the  amount  of  Slate  stock 
issued,  amount  and  maturity  of  State  indeb- 
tedness and  contingent  liability  of  the  State 
— provision  for  preservation  of  newspapers 
in  each  county — State  loan  awarded  300; 
banking  systems  of  the  State  330  ; bank  cir- 
cular of  Comptroller  359  ; State  loan  taken 
400 

New  York  [City] — quarterly  report  of  Croton 
Water  Board  44  ; commerce  of  44,  79,  176 ; 
population  of  96;  statistics  of  immigration 
into  for  the  year  1848,  111 ; statistics  of  mor- 
tality, crimes,  fires  112;  increase  in  value 
of  real  and  personal  estate  compared  with 
Boston  253,  318  ; charter  election  250;  new 
charier  adopted,  ibid  ; City  finances — fire 
department — Croton  water — amended  char- 
ter 318 ; immigration  to  321) ; mortality  in 
348 ; anniversaries  ol  381 
New  York  vs.  Texas  156 

Newspapers — in  Brazil  17;  at  Fairhaven  [Vt.] 
80;  law  for  preservation  of  in  New  York 
128— oldest  in  England  160  ; early  history  of 
272 

North  Carolina — inauguration  of  Governor  49  ; 
Legislature  adjourned — synopsis  of  Legisla- 
tive doings  107;  inaugural  address  ol  Go- 
vernor 121;  non-intercourse  with  the  Nor- 
thern States  advocated  302 
Norfolk  and  Boston  400 
Nova  Scotia  383 
Nutriment  and  digestion  329 
O 

Obituary  notice — of  Hon.  Kensey  Johns,  of  Del. 
47  ; of  Col.  George  Croghan  and  Lieut.  Col. 
Dix  64  ; of  Major  General  Worth  366  ; ol 
Major  General  Gaines  369 
Ohio — Legislative  organization — seals  of  mem- 
bers and  contestants  from  Hamilton  county 
rejected — election  of  Speaker  of  House  31  ; 
report  of  Com.  on  elections  relative  to  con- 
tested seats  in  Portage  and  Clinton  counties 
— convention  to  count  the  votes  for  Gover- 
nor 41 ; election  of  Gov.  Ford  announced — 
message  of  Governor  Bebb  42;  inauguration 
of  Gov.  Ford  49  ; report  of  com.  on  elec- 
tions adopted — Messrs.  Pugh  and  Pierce, 
members  lroin  county  of  Hamilton,  admitted 
to  seals  73;  Whig  member  elected  from 
Clinton  County  81  ; vote  for  Governor — in- 
auguration— address  ol  Govemor  92  ; repeal 
of ‘-black  laws” — repeal  of  tavern  license 
act — state  of  parlies  in  Legislature — amend- 
ment of  Constitution  122  ; election  of  U.  S. 
i Senator,  Judges  of  Supreme  Court  and  Dis- 


trict Judge  140  ; State  finances  155  ; law  of 
homestead  exemption  177 ; convention  to 
frame  new  constitution  191 ; convention  to 
amend  constitution  239  ; adjournment  of 
Legislature — amendment  ofconstitution  255; 
crops  in  352  ; railways  of,  coal  fields  and 
coal  trade  of  360 
Oil  and  bone  272 
Old  and  new  style  329 
Oranges  64,  80,  367 
Oregon  Territory,  extent  of  47 
Oswego — exports  to  Canada— unrolled  tonnage 
of  282 
Ozone  392 

P 

Pacific  Coast  Survey  1,  17 
Pacific  del  Norte,  route  to  80 
Patent  Office,  statistics  of  77,  380;  report  of 
Commissioner  214 
Patents,  law  of  in  Prussia  343 
Panama  railroad  survey  113 
Paper  splitting  384 

Pennsylvania — election  of  U.  S.  Senator  17,  31  ; 
Legislative  meeting — Attorney  General  ap- 
pointed 31;  State  Treasury  report  41;  or- 
ganization of  Legislature — vote  for  Gover- 
nor— election  of  State  Treasurer — inaugural 
message  of  Governor  55  ; annual  message 
of  Governor  56;  valuation  of  coal  district 
77;  convention  of  colored  citizens  113; 
homestead  exemption  and  exemption  bill — 
school  system  139;  North  branch  canal — 
elective  judiciary — slavery  in  the  territories 
239  ; adjournment  of  Legislature — notice  of 
Legislative  acts  255;  exemption  law  270; 
judicial  districts  281 ; school  law  300;  seat 
of  justice  of  Delaware  county — extinguish- 
ment of  public  debt  301;  State  loan  320; 
acknowledgment  of  deeds  of  married  wo- 
men 359;  treasury  circular  360  ; finances 
378;  governors  of  the  State,  terms  of  office, 
&c.  379  ; militia  law  387  ; appointment  of 
Judge  Buffington  399  ; State  loan  400 
Pennsylvania  legion  272 
Pearl  fishery  128 
Pension  laws  194 

Philadelphia — commerce  of  44,  79  ; statistics  of 
colored  population  127 
Pittsburgh,  commerce  ol  236 
Pin  manufacture  77 
Pirate  Moors  288 
Pine  Apples  in  Florida  367 
Plank  roads  221 
Plants,  origin  of  375 

Postal  arrangements — with  Great  Britain  14,  17, 
129,161;  with  Bremen  145;  with  France 
161 

Post  office — history  of  28  ; in  England  208 
Postage — rates  224,  290,  385  , reduction  of  237 
Postmaster  General — circular  and  instructions 
relative  to  postal  treaty  37,  194 
Polk,  Ex-President — death  of  385  ; military  ho- 
nors to  385,  386 
Pork  packing  in  the  West  236 
Port  Charges  in  England  343 
Portugal  80,  268 

Portland  (Maine),  commerce  of  79,  176 
Portuguese  (persecuted)  272,  384 
Portsmouth  (JY.  H.)  manufactures  of  319 
Poland  48 

Pope  Pius  IX  64  ; (see  “Rome”) 

Population — of  the  world  76 ; of  Feejee  islands 
80;  (prospective)  of  the  U.  States  281  ; (pro- 
gressive) m France  and  England  315.  (See 
different  countries  and  slates  and  “ United 
Stales.") 

Poison  (new)  313 
Potatoe,  substitute  for  313 
Poudrette  companies  in  France  392 
President  of  U.  S. — circular  convening  Senate  33 
Presidentelect — arrival  at  Washington  129;  in- 
auguration of  145,  161;  cabinet  appoint- 
ments of  145,  163 

Presidency  ol  U.  8.— popular  vote  24;  electoral 
vote — analysis  of  vote  25 
President  lor  a day  161,  219 
Presment  of  France,  message  of  394 
Precious  metals  91,  237  ; consumption  and  use 
of  333 

Presbyterian  Church,  general  assemblies  of  352, 
367 

Protestant  Society  [American]  381 
Produce — at  Albany  23  ; prices  of  at  New  York, 
lor  several  years  365 
Protocol,  Mexican  97,  110,  137,  173 
Protection  system  [Bniis/i]  219,  220 
Provision  trade  and  exports  of  West  365 
Provisions,  portable,  for  travellers,  &c.  347 
Prussia— 48,  80,  109,  144,  168,  205,  316,  334, 
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335,  338,  371,  386,  394  ; proclamation  of 
King — address  of  King  to  the  army  387 
Prussian  navy  129,  145 

Public  lands — sales  of  209  ; grants  of  to  States 
333  ; suspension  of  sales  350 
Public  taxes  161 

Q 

Quicksilver  mines  221 

Quitman,  Gen.,  nominated  for  Governor  288 

Railroads — general  observations  respecting  64  ; 
miles  in  operation  127,156,192;  States  in 
which  none  exist  352 

Railroads — New  York  and  Erie  1,  80;  Provi- 
dence and  Worcester  127  ; New  Haven  and 
New  York  128 ; Michigan  Central  156,  256  ; 
Massachusetts  236,282;  Cincinnati  and  St. 
Louis  240  ; Albany  and  Buffalo  270;  Penn- 
sylvania 320;  Stonmgton  352;  Ohio  360; 
Russian  383;  British  384 
Railroad  to  Pacific  128,  161,  368 
Rain  159 

Reports  to  Congress — of  Departments  : from  Se- 
cretary of  Treasury  5 ; from  First  Assistant 
Postmaster  General  38  ; from  Secretary  of 
Treasury  on  Warehousing  System  150;  from 
Commissioner  of  Patents  214 
Reports  of  Committees  of  Congress — on  bill  for 
admission  of  California  as  a State  52  ; in  re- 
ference to  Panama  Railroad  116;  on  the  sub- 
ject of  manufactures  and  expediency  of  re- 
porting a new  tariff  bill  183,200  ; on  elec- 
tro magnetism  as  a motive  power  218 
Revenue — national,  relative  to  collection  of  194 
service,  reduction  in  392 

Revenue,  cost  of  collecting  in  England,  France 
and  Belgium  343 

Religious  statistics — [see  “ churches ”] 

Rhode  Island — State  nominations  81 ; Legislative 
meeting,  State  finances  107 ; Dorr  relief 
bill,  revenue  bill  120  ; State  election  238  ; 
Legislative  meeting,  election  of  State  offi- 
cers, adjournment  of  Legislature  300;  Le- 
gislative meeting,  Hamilton  Bank,  valuation 
of  real  estate  399 
Riding  in  coaches  128 
Riot  in  New  York  319  ; damages  by  368 
Rome— 15,  16,  48,  176,  177,  205,  238,  256,  334, 
339,  366,  371,  394  ; second  manifesto  of  Tri- 
umvirate, Avezzana’s  proclamation  387 
Rochester,  flour  trade  of  127 
Rose,  not  fossiliferous  272 
Royal  divorce  356 

Russia— political  intelligence  48,  204,  238,  256, 
335,339,  366;  statistics  of  270  ; metallic 
produce  of  281  ; army  of  382  ; ukase  of  em- 
peror 386  [ see  “ Gold  mines  of  Russia,  fyc." 
Russian  America  128 

s 

Salt — 23,  399  ; trade  at  Syracuse  23  ; inspection 
at  Onondago  112 
Savannah,  commerce  of  45,  176 
Sardinia  80,  316 
Saxony  144 

Sabbath,  observance  of  by  railroads  144 
Sailing  distances — from  New  York  and  Liver- 
pool to  ports  beyond  Cape  Horn  and  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  and  by  way  of  Isthmus  of 
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68,  183 ; Henley,  Mr.  35, 114,  214  ; Hilliard, 
Mr.  20,36,69,115,133;  Holmes,  Mr.  50, 
83,  84;  Houston,  Mr.  [of  Texas ] 34,  68,  131, 
164,  200  ; Houston,  Mr.  [of  Del.]  4,  66; 
Houston,  Mr.  [of  Ala  ] 99,  115  ; Hubbard, 
Mr.  50  ; Hudson,  Mr.  68,  84,  133,  180,  212, 
213;  Hunt,  Mr.  19,  69,  114,  115, 197,  212  ; 
Hunter,  Mr.  34,  35,  99,  164,  181,  196,  197, 
198, 199 

Habeas  corpus  act,  benefits  of  extended  to  terri- 
ritories  acquired  from  Mexico  180,  181 
Hemp,  American  water-rotted  51 
Henrie,  Dan  Drake,  Telief  of  68 
Herkimer,  Gen.,  monument  to  133,  214 
Home  department  115,  131,  197,  193 
I 

Ingersoll,  C.  J.,  Mr.  19,  20;  Ingersoll,  J.  R.„ 
Mr.  4, 19,  36  52,  82,  83,  115,  130,  133,  180, 
196,  214 

Imprisonment  for  debt  abolished  in  certain  cases 
82, 197 

Indian  affairs,  extension  of  laws  over  California, 
Oregon,  and  New  Mexico  33 
Indian  Territory,  establishment  of  69 
Indian  tribes — improvement  of  condition  of  114  ; 

resolutions  of  Pennsylvania  relative  to  114 
Indian  gallery  [Coffin's]  212 
Index  to  Executive  documents  214 
Ingersoll,  C.  J.,  per  diem  and  mileage  to  214 
Iowa  and  Wisconsin,  supplementary  bill  197 
Iowa  and  Florida,  supplementary  bill  20,  180 
Iowa  militia,  payment  of  19 
Iowa  northern  boundary  line  3,  19,  212 
J 

Jenkins,  Mr.  131,  132;  Johnson,  Mr.  (of  Md.) 
68,  82, 182,  200  ; Johnson,  Mr.  (of  Ga.)  180; 
Johnson,  Mr.  (of  Tenn.  ) 213  ; Johnson,  Mr- 
(of  La.)  2,  3,  4,  19,  68,  82,  115,  130,  147  ; 
Johnson,  Mr.  (of  Ark  ) 182,  214  ; Jones,  Mr. 
(of  Tenn.)  20,  98,  211,  212;  Jones,  Mr. 
(of  Iowa)  3,  114,  130 
Jones,  Adjutant  General,  for  relief  of  19 
E 

Kaufman,  Mr.  130,  132,  147,  179,  214  ; King, 
Mr.  (of  Ga.)  4,  100  ; King,  Mr.  (of  Ala.)  33, 
51,  66,  67,  68,  82,  100,  130,  132,  164,  199, 
200 

L 

Lahm,  Mr.  131 ; Lawrence,  Sydney,  Mr.  197  ; 
Levin,  Mr.  212,  214  ; Lincoln,  Mr.  '35,  69, 
132,  180;  Lynde,  Mr.  211,  212 
Land  bill  (Mr.  Greeley's)  69 
Land  offices,  additional  3,  4, 19,  133,  212 , change 
of  133,  212 

Land  titles  in  California  and  New  Mexico  19, 
36,  51 

Law  and  treaties,  synoptical  index  of  34,  35 
M 

McLane,  Mr.  19,  35,  69,  83  ; McClernand,  Mr 
20,  179,  180,213  ; McKay,  Mr.  35,  82, 133  ; 
McClelland,  Mr.  114,  132;  McDowell,  Mr. 
147,  213  ; Mann,  Mr.  147  ; Mangum,  Mr. 
98,  100,  164,  181,  199;  Mason,  Mr.  19,  34, 
67,  98,  198,  199,  200  ; Meade,  Mr.  3,  34,  51, 
98,  99,  100,  165,  166,  182,  197,  211  ; Met- 
calfe, Mr.  34,  68,  82;  Morehead,  Mr.  132, 
147,  163,  213  ; Morse,  Mr.  36,  68,  69,  165, 
214  ; Mullin,  Mr.  66,  165  ; Muller,  Mr.  19  ; 
Murphy,  Mr.  35,  51,  66,  84,  163 
McQueen,  Mr.  member  elect  of  South  Carolina 
takes  his  seat  115 

McLean,  Judge,  relative  to  card  of  68 

Mail  contracts  (foreign)  66 

Mail  contractors  disability  bill  68,  180 

Map  of  United  States  (Colton's)  order  to  print  34 


INDEX. 


yiii 


Marine  corps  212 
Marine  hospital  sites  82 
Medical  stalF,  increase  of  in  Army  115,  180 
Medals  to  foreign  seamen  147 
Metcalfe,  Thomas,  Senator  elect  from  Kentucky, 
admitted  to  a seat  82 

Memorials  presented  : — For  a road  from  the  Mis- 
souri river  to  the  Pacific  ocean  3 
for  publication  of  the  Monroe  papers  19 
of  citizens  of  Dist.  of  Columbia  for  suppres- 
sion of  slave  trade  therein  68,  150 
for  a railroad  across  Isthmus  of  Tehuante- 
pec 131 

for  transportation  of  mails  across  Isthmus 
of  Panama  132 

Mexican  treaty  {appro,  under  12 Ih  diet  of)  131,132 
( commission  of  claims  estab.)  196 
Mileage — of  members  3,4,34,  35,51,  63,  82, 
133  ; of  officers  of  army  82  ; of  messengers 
of  electoral  colleges  4,  19 
Military  land  warrants  35,  51 
Military  department,  classification  of,  &c.  180 
Minnesota  territory  33,  66,  146,  180,  197,  199, 
212,  214 

Mint — at  San  Francisco  52,  147,  166  ; at  New 
York  199,  211,212 

Messages  from  President : — rel.  to  coast  survey  3 
in  ref.  to  arrest  of  Am.  citizens  in  Ireland  4 
in  ref.  to  contributions  levied  in  Mexico  19 
in  reference  to  conduct  of  Com.  Storer  83 
in  ref.  to  protocol  to  Mexican  treaty  114 
Monroe  papers  19,  180,  197 
Moorehead,  James,  relief  of  180 
Morton  Jackson,  Senator  elect  from  Florida, 
credentials  presented  181 
N 

Newell,  Mr.  132,  212,  214  5 Nicoll,  Mr.  66,  82, 
133,  180,  212  ; Niles,  Mr.  2,  3,  4,  35,  51,  52, 
66,  67,  68,  69,  82,  83,  98,  99,  115,  164,  180, 
196,  198,  199 

Naudain  Arnold,  case  of  4 

Navy  Register  51 

New  Mexico  ( see  “ California ”) 

New  Hampshire  Claims  181 
Norris,  Moses  K.,  Senator  elect  from  N.  Hamp- 
shire, credentials  presented  197 
O 

Oaths  in  certain  cases  19 
Ocean  tracks  of  Lieut.  Maury  147 
Officers  of  Senate,  repeal  of  mode  of  choosing 
100,  114 

Oregon  and  California,  geological  reconnoisance 
of  34 

O’Reilly’s  Telegraph  68 
P 

Palfrey,  Mr.  36,  133,  165,  182;  Pearce,  Mr.  34, 
35,  68,  98,  99,  131,  132,  196;  Pettit,  Mr. 
34,  179,  213,  214  ; Phelps,  Mr.  34,  82,  180, 
196;  Fillsbury,  Mr.  19;  Pollock,  Mr.  4,  69, 
83,  195,  212;  Preston,  Mr.  68,  165  ; Putnam, 
Mr.  147,  214 

Pacheco  slave  case  4,  20,  34,  36, 50,  66 ; vote  on 
67 

Panama  railroad,  5, 19,  51,  83,  150 
Patent  rights,  relative  to  renewal  of  165 
Patent  office  report,  printing  of  68,  163,  180 
Passengers,  carrying  of  in  merchant  ves.  82,212 
Pay-department  of  the  Army  66,  164,  180 
Payment  for  horses,  &c.,  lost  in  military  service 
114,  181,  197 

Pensions — Commissioner  of  19,  51 ; laws  of  ex- 
tended to  certain  discharged  soldiers  35 ; 
graduation  of  to  disabled  officers  and  sol- 
diers 82,  133,  165;  extended  to  widows  and 
orphans  created  by  Mexican  war  114,  1 15 
Pension  laws,  relative  to  printing  of  114 
Percival,  Captain,  relief  of  82 
Philadelphia  frigate,  capture  of  180 
Pine  lands  in  Florida  68 
plank  road  across  Isthmus  of  Panama  196 
Ports  of  entry  35,  114,  115,  197,  212 
Postage — reduction  of  rates  of  4,  35,  51,  66,  69, 
147,  196;  uniform  rate  of  163 
Postal  arrangement  with  Bremen  82 
Prisoners — of  war  in  Mexico  164  ; ( American ) 
in  Cuba  68 

Protocol  to  Mexican  treaty  115,  131 
President  and  Vice  President  elect  of  the  United 
States  announced  116 

Public  lands — grants  of  and  right  of  way  through 
2,  3,  4,  51,  68,  83,  116,  132,  165,  197,  213, 
214  ; reduction  in  price  of  68,  82,  165,  212  ; 
cession  of  to  Slates  100;  grants  of  to  officers 
and  soldiers  of  the  war  ol  1812  130 
Public  printing  114,  212 

R 

Rhett,  Mr.  84  ; Richardson,  Mr.  4,  51 ; Robin- 
son, Mr.  67 ; Rockwell,  Mr.  (of  Conn  ) 3, 4, 


19,  20,  66,  69,  82,  64,  100,  132,  195,  214  ; 
Roman,  Mr.  165  ; Root,  Mr.  4,  35,  69,  165 
Railroad  from  Mississippi  to  San  Francisco  34 
from  Rio  Grande  to  Pacific  68 
through  Texas  to  the  Pacific  131 
Reciprocity  treaties  18,  19 
Retrocession  of  Dist.  of  Columbia  2,  68 
Receipts  from  customs  197,  212 
Records,  a bill  to  authenticate  165 
Revenue  laws  extended  over  California  52,  69, 
147,  167,1  97,200,214 

Registers  and  Receivers  of  Land  Officers  66,  164 
Reports  of  Emory,  Cooke,  &c.  4,  19 
Resolutions  of  Slates  presented — See  “Jlnli-Sla- 
very  resolutions .” 

of  S.  Carolina,  in  ref.  to  slavery  quest.  115 
of  Indiana,  in  reference  to  newspaper  pos- 
tages 68 

of  Florida,  in  ref.  to  slavery  question  132 
of  Rhode  Island,  for  abolition  of  flogging 
and  spirit  ration  in  the  Navy  180,  181 
of  Virginia,  on  the  subject  of  slavery  165 
of  N.  Carolina,  in  ref.  to  slavery  quest.  181 
of  New  York,  in  reference  to  monument  to 
Gen.  Herkimer  214 

Reports  ol  Committees  presented — in  relation  to 
hill  for  admission  of  California  as  a State 
34,50 

in  reference  to  memorial  for  a railroad 
across  the  isthmus  of  Panama  51.  83 
in  ref.  to  memorial  of  O’Reilley  68 
in  ref.  to  inauguration  of  President  and  Vice 
President  165,  180 

in  relation  to  grants  of  lands  for  public  im- 
provements 18O 

on  subject  of  mining  and  manufacturing,  and 
relative  to  expediency  of  a new  tariff  180 
in  ref.  to  a purchase  of  certain  stocks  of  U. 
States  212 

in  relation  to  regulations  of  Treasury  Dept, 
for  the  storage  of  imported  goods  2l2 
Ringgold,  Maj.,  sword  to  nearest  male  relative  34 


Sawyer,  Mr.  3,  4,  20,  34,  35,  36,  66,  69,  83,  165; 
Schenck,  Mr.  35,  51,  52,  99,  100,  115,  132, 
179,  180,  197,  214  ; Sibley,  Mr.  51,  99,  146, 
212  ; Smart,  Mr.  69  ; Smith,  Mr.  [of  Conn.) 
52,  131,  180  ; Smith,  Mr.  [of  la.]  3,  19,  35, 
69,  211,  212;  Smith,  Mr.  [Robert]  84  ; Sny- 
der, Mr.  165  i Spruance,  Mr.  163  ; Stanton, 
Mr.  19,  20,  83,  114,  165;  Starkweather, 
Mr.  131  ; Stephens,  Mr.  35,  69,  84,  98,  99, 
114,  131,  195,  213;  Strong,  Mr.  83,  114  ; 
Sturgeon,  Mr.  83,  197,  199 
Saginaw  lands  3 

Scott,  Major  Gen.,  title  of  Lieutenant  General 
conferred  147 

Seamen,  shipment  and  discharge  of  133 
Schott,  Dawson  and  Whitney  82 
Seward,  Wm.  H.,  Senator  elect  from  New  York, 
credentials  presented  147 
Shields,  James,  Senator  elect  from  Illinois,  cre- 
dentials presented  196 

Slave  trade  in  the  District  [Gotl's  resolution]  3, 
35,  69,  83 

Slavery  petitions  presented  33,  34,  197 
Smithsonian  Institution  132 
Soule,  Pierre,  Senator  elect  from  Lousiana,  cre- 
dentials presented  199 
Spirit  rations,  abolition  of  84, 114 
Spanish  vessels  exempt  from  discriminating  du- 
ties in  certain  cases  147 

Steam  packet  company  of  Washington,  &c.  3, 
4,20,  131, 132 

Standing  rules,  amendments  to  131 
Swamp  Lands  in  Louisiana  68, 163, 164 
Talmadge,  Mr.  3,  211,  214;  Thibodeaux,  Mr. 
212  ; Thompson,  Mr.  (of  Pa)  4,  115,  163, 
182,  212;  Thompson,  Mr.  (of  la.)  4,  19,  83, 
213;  Thompson,  Mr.  [of  Ky]  35,  132; 
Thompson,  Mr.  [of  Miss-]  84,  214  ; Tomp- 
kins, Mr.  [o/Jtfiss.J  99;  Toombs,  Mr.  19, 
35,  51,  66,  69,  100,  179,  >82,  195  ; Turney, 
Mr.  68,  200 ; Turner,  Mr.  3,  4,  35,  36,  147, 
212 

Taylor,  General,  resolution  of  thanks  to  133 
Tariff — resolution  [GreeZet/’s]  relative  thereto  19; 
modification  ol  83 


huantepec  railroad  34 
alimony,  concerning  83 
xas  boundary  liDe  166,  178,  213 
insport  vessels  114 
sasury  notes  182 
derwood,  Mr.  2,  3,  34,  51,  52,  82,  100,  130, 
131,  146, 164,  200  ; Upham,  Mr.  68 
n Dyke,  Mr.  5,  ISO  ; Venable,  Mr.  20,  35,  52, 
83,  84, 133,  165,  180  ; Vinton,  Mr.  3,  4,  19, 
34,  35,  51,  52,  66,  67,  68,  83, 100,  115,  130, 
132, 163,  166,  182, 195,  197,  212,  214 


Vice  President,  retirement  of  181,  195;  valedic- 
tory of  195  ; resolution  of  thanks  to  196 
Vote  of  thanks  to  Speaker  213 
Walker,  Mr.  100,  131,  132,  147,  148,  164,  180, 
199;  Wallace,  Mr.  115;  Wales,  Mr.  164  ; 
Websler,  Mr.  83,  100,  114,131,  146,  147, 
148,  149,164,  196,  198,  199,  200;  Went- 
worth, Mr.  3,19,35,  52,  83,  99,131,165, 
197,  212,  213,  214;  Weslcott,  Mr.  2,  3, 
34,  35,  51,  52,  99,  114, 132,  164,  181, 199; 
White,  Mr.  115,  182,  212;  Wilmot,  Mr. 
4,  69,  131 ; Woodward,  Mr.  36,  179,  180 
“ Washington  papers”  66,  180,  197 
Wales,  John,  Senator  elect  from  Delaware,  ad- 
mitted to  seat  164 

Whitcomb,  James,  Senator  elect  from  Indiana, 
credentials  presented  197 
Whitney’s  railroad  project  83 
Widows  and  orphans  of  officers,  &c.  132 
Wisconsin  delegate,  rel.  to  admis.  of  19,  20,  51 
Wisconsin  territory,  appropriation  for  66 
Wisconsin,  grant  of  military  reservation  to  212 
Yeas  and  Nays:— In  Senate 

On  amendment  of  Mr.  Dayton  to  amend- 
ment of  Mr.  Walker  providing  a tempo- 
rary government  for  the  Territories  ac- 
quired from  Mexico  164 
On  amendment  of  Mr.  Walker,  as  above 
stated  164 

On  amendment  to  appropriation  bill  for  a 
Minister  to  Chili  164 

On  adoption  of  amendment  of  Mr.  Walker 
to  Civil  and  Diplomatic  Appropriation 
bill,  providing  a temporary  government 
for  territories  acquired  from  Mexico  130 
On  amendment  of  Mr.  Rusk  to  ameudment 
extending  benefits  of  habeas  corpus  act  to 
Mexican  territories  182 
On  motion  to  take  up  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives bill  for  the  establishment  of  a 
territorial  government  in  California  197 
Yeas  and  Nays : — In  House  of  Representatives  : 

On  laying  on  table  bill  to  establish  a territo- 
rial government  in  California  165 
On  passage  of  bill  to  establish  a territorial 
government  in  California  166 
On  motion  to  recede  from  disagreement  to 
amendment  of  Senate  (Mr.  Walker's)  to 
Civil  and  Diplomat,  appropriation  bill  213 
Yulee,  Mr.  2,  67,  68,  130, 132, 131, 196, 199, 200 


UNITED  STATES  SENATE. 

Atchison,  David  R-,  chosen  President  pro  tem.  of. 
Senate  227  , 260 

Arrangements  for  inauguration  of  Prest.  elect  227 
Cherokee  memorial  246, 260 

Dickinson,  Hon.  Rodolphus — death  announced  260 
‘ Emigrant  tax  law’’  decision,  printing  of  260 
Inauguration  of  Vice  President,  227 
Johnson,  Mr.,  of  Md.,  resignation  of  223 
Journal  of  Captain  Cooke  246 
Letter  of  Clerk  of  House  of  Representatives  an- 
nouncing death  of  Hon.  R.  Dickinson  260 
New  Senators,  quali.  and  admitted  to  seats,  227,223 
Pearce,  James  Alfred,  appointed  Regent  of  Smith- 
sonian Institution  228 
Regents  of  Smithsonian  Institution  228 
Resolutions  presented : 

in  reference  to  instructions  to  Mr.  Bancroft  con- 
cerning Navigation  Laws,  228 
of  Sel.  Committee,  making  void  the  election  of 
James  Shields  223 

for  purchase  of  Mayo’s  work  on  Treasury  De- 
partment 260 

authorising  the  employment  of  the  messengers, 
&c.  during  the  recess  260 
authorising  the  employment  of  B.  F.  Brown  as 
a clerk  260  . 

authorising  the  printing  of  5000  copies  of  the 
opinions  of  the  Judges  ot  the  Supreme  Court 
in  the  “ Emigrant  Tax”  case  260 
rel.  to  death  of  Hon.  Rodolphus  Dickinson  260 
requesting  the  transmission  by  the  Sec.  of  State, 
of  all  the  papers  relating  to  the  application  of 
John  Rodgers  261 

requiring  the  Sec.  of  Senate  to  pay  to  Thomas 
Peters  the  amount  therein  mentioned  lor  ser- 
vices 261  . , , 

Shields,  James-case  of  227,  228 ; referred  to  select 
committee— report  of  select  committee  228  ; let- 
ter of  resignation  offered  245  ; adoption  of  reso- 
lution making  void  his  election  260 
Steam  Navigation  246  ,,,,.,  . r 

Yeas  and  Nays  : On  laying  on  the  table  the  resolu- 
tion reported  by  the  Committee  making  void 
election  of  James  Shields  243 
On  motion  to  postpone  the  consideration  ot  the 
foregoing  resolution  until  next  day  245 

On  motion,  by  Mr.  Underwood,  to  amend  the 

foregoing  resolution  260 

On  motion,  by  Mr.  Douglas  to  amend  the  iore- 
going  resolution  260 
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S1T270PSXS  OF  CONTEKTS. 

Pacific  Coast  Survey,  Present  to  Mr.  Morse:  De- 
parture of  Falcon ; Slaves  in  the  North:  Cholera  at 
New  Orleans  ; N.  Y.  and  Erie  Roilroad  ; Eclipses 
in  1849  ; Oltoiva  Indians',  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec. 

National  Affairs. — Death  of  Charles  McVean  ; 
Treaty  with  Slorkbridge  Indians',  Diplomatic,  Army 
and  Navy  Intelligence  ; Congressional  Proceedings ; 
Secretary  of  Treasury's  Report. 

Statistical. — Finances  and  Commerce  tables,  ac- 
companying Report  of  Secretary  of  Treasury. 

Foreign  Intelligence. — Arrival  of  Steamer  Eu- 
ropa,  with  Liverpool  dates  to  \6th  December. 


JC^We  enter  this  morning  upon  the  publica- 
tion ol  the  sevenly-Jifth  volume  of  the  “ Register,” 
and  with  encouraging  prospects.  As  it  has  been, 
so  it  will  continue  to  be,  the  object  of  the  Edi- 
tor to  render  it  a faithful  and  impartial  record 
of  the  events  of  the  times,  and  of  such  docu- 
ments and  facts  as  will  tend  to  elucidate  these. 
Of  the  practical  utility  of  such  a work,  it  is  un- 
necessary to  speak.  Its  importance  has  been 
tested  by  an  experience  of  more  than  thirty-seven 
years,  during  which  period  upon  its  subscription 
list  has  always  been  enrolled  every  class-  of  in- 
telligent readers.  It  is  found  in  most  of  the  pri- 
vate 'and  public  libraries  of  our  own  country, 
and  in  many  abroad ; and  has  ever  been  regarded 
as  a faithful  chronicle,  indispensable  to  the 
statesman,  historian,  politician,  and  general  rea- 
der, for  present  use  and  future  reference.  And 
to  preserve  its  nationality  of  character,  by  exclu- 
ding all  discussions  of  a personal  nature, — to  con- 
tinue its  usefulness,  and  to  give  it  a claim  to 
public  favor  and  confidence,  all  the  energies  and 
abilities  of  the  editor  shall  be  exerted. 

With  this  brief  statement  of  its  design,  and 
of  our  determination  in  reference  to  its  conduct, 
it  is  respectfully  submitted  to  the  public,  asking 
that  we  “shall  be  allowed  as  we  may  prove.” 

A title  page  and  copious  table  of  contents  will 
accompany  each  volume. 

TERMS. — The  terms  of  the  “ Register,” 
from  the  first  of  January,  will  be  Four  Dollars, 
per  annum,  in  advance,  to  new  subscribers  ; and 
to  former  subscribers,  who  shall  remit  payment 

foi  the  current  year  before  the  first  of  February 

otherwise  Five  Dollars  will  be  charged.  Three 
copies  will  be  sent  to  one  address,  upon  the  re- 
ceipt of  Ten  Dollars  ; and  seven  copies,  on  the 
receipt  of  Twenty  Dollars,  free  of  postage.  Sub- 
scribers may  remit  by  mail  at  our  risk,  and  cur- 
rent bills  of  any  of  the  sound  banks  of  the  State 
in  which  they  reside,  or  of  the  adjoining  States, 
will  be  received  in  payment.  When  a remittance 
of  five  dollars  is  made  for  a single  subscription, 
the  balance  will  be  credited  to  next  year’s  sub- 
scription. 

Accounts  at  Rio  from  Buenos  Ayres  to  the  22d 
Nov.,  render  it  pretty  certain  that  the  British 
Minister  would  not  be  received,  and  that  the 
blockade  would  be  renewed. 


Coast  Survey  on  the  Pacific Lieut.  M‘Ar- 

thur,  of  the  U.  S.  Navy,  has  been  appointed  to  the 


command  of  the  expedition  now  in  course  of  pre- 
paration to  proceed  to  Oregon  and  California. 
The  Cutter  Ewing  and  a brig,  purchased  for  the 
purpose,  will  compose  the  expedition. 


Present  to  Mr.  Morse. — Our  countryman, 
Mr.  S.  F.  Morse,  has  received  a valuable  present 
from  the  Sultan  at  Constantinople,  as  a testimony 
of  his  approbation  of  his  system  of  telegraphing. 
The  present  consists  of  a gold  brooch,  set  with 
about  200  diamonds.  It  ts  tho  decoration  of  the 
“ Order  of  Glory,"  called  the  “ Nirhau  Istakar,” 
and  is  of  the  second  class,  the  Sultan  wearing 
the  first.  The  duties  upon  it  were  $120. 


pfj3  The  steamship,  Falcon,  left  New  Or- 
leans on  the  14th-  ult.,  for  Chagres,  having  on 
board  Major  General  Persifer  F.  Smith  ; Gene- 
ral Adair  (Collector  of  the  port  of  Oregon) ; Judge 
Bryant,  (Chief  Justice  of  Oregon);  Mr.  Pritchett, 
(Secretary  of  State  of  Oregon);  Mr.  Van  Voor- 
hees,  (U.  S.  Mail  Agent  in  California);  Major 
Fitzgerald,  Major  Ogden,  Major  Canby,  Capt. 
Elliott,  of  the  U.  S.  Army  ; Mr.  Bronson,  (Mail 
Agent  in  Oregon)  ; and  about  two  hundred  other 
passengers,  en  route  for  California  and  Oregon. 


Slaves  in  the  Northern  States. — The  num- 
ber of  slaves,  at  the  period  of  taking  the  last  cen- 
sus, was  as  follows  : 

In  New  Hampshire,  1 ; in  Rhode  Island,  5 ; 
in  Connecticut,  17;  in  New  York,  4 ; in  New 
Jeiaey,  674  ; in  Pennsylvania,  64  ; in  Ohio,  3;  in 
Indiana,  3;  in  Illinois,  231;  in  Wisconsin,  11  ; 
in  Iowa,  16-  In  these  states  slavery  had  not  been 
totally  abolished  in  1840,  although  no  new  slaves 
could  be  introduced.  The  masters  were  obliged 
to  sustain  such  of  their  slaves  as  would  not,  owing 
to  incapacitude  for  service  or  other  causes,  ac- 
cept their  freedom  papers. 


Cholera  at  New  Orleans — On  the  22d  ult, 
the  deaths  in  the  Charity  Hospital  were  22 — 
new  cases  admitted,  41.  The  interments  in  the 
city  on  the  same  day  from  Cholera  cases  were  69. 

A letter  dated  on  the  23d,  says  : “ The  Cholera 
has  paralysed  business  to  an  enormous  extent. 
Out  hotels  are  nearly  vacant ; all  that  could  leave 
are  gone.  Within  two  days  the  epidemic  has-ta- 
ken  not  only  the  poor  and  exposed,  but  some  of 
our  best  citizens.”  On  that  day  there  were  43 
deaths  in  the  Charity  Hospital. 

The  Captains  of  steamboats  on  the  western 
waters  state  that  it  was  impossible  to  get  crews 
for  New  Orleans,  on  account  of  fears  of  the  "Cho- 
lera. 

A despatch,  dated  on  the  28th,  says  that  the 
disease  was  abating. 

New  York  and  Erie  Railroad. — This  road 
was  formally  opened  for  travel  as  far  as  Bing- 
hampton,  224  miles  from  Piermont  on  the  Hud- 
son, by  an -excursion  of  the  Directors  of  the  road 
and  their  guests,  on  the  27th  ult.  The  utmost 
enthusiasm  prevailed  along  the  whole  line,  and 
the  arrival  of  the  cars  at-the  various  points  on 
the  route  was  greeted  by  the  liveliest  sensations  of 
welcome.  The  benefits  which  will  result  to  the 
portion  of  the  country  through  which  this  road 
passes  are  incalculable  even  at  the  present,  but 
when  extended  to  the  Western  Lakes,  and  through 
the  insulated  counties  of  southern  New  York,  its 
advantages  will  defy  arithmetical  calculation. 
The  magnitude  and  grandeur  of  the  enterprise 
cannot  be  conceived  from  any  description — to  be 
fully  appreciated,  it  must  be  seen.  We  subjoin 
a brief  description  from  one  of  the  New  York 
prints : 


Three  miles  west  of  Port  Jervis,  the  road 
crosses  the  Delaware  river  and  Delaware  and 
Hudson  canal.  The  bridge  is  800  feet  long,  and 
the  grade  line  is  forty  feet  above  low  water. 
The  arches  are  160,  150,  and  140  feet  span,  sus- 
tained on  piers  of  masonry,  of  a superior  charac- 
ter, which  rise  from  the  rapids  above  the  glass 
house  rocks,  presenting  a massive  and  imposing 
appearance.  This  work  cost  $75,000.  The  86th 
8-7 1 h , and  89Jh  sections,  are  remarkable  for  the 
immense  amount  of  rock  excavation  : 195,000 
yards  of  rock  having  been  removed  to  make  way 
for  the  rails.  At  the  89th,  the  track  is  laid  on 
a shelf  one  hundred  feet  above  the  river.  On 
one  side  is  a sustaining  wall  ninety  feet  high, 
containing  16,000  yards  of  stone  work,  and  on 
the  other  a precipice.  A face  of  rock  has  been 
cut  down  on  the  86th  section  115  feet'  The  cost 
of  these  three  miles  was  $300,001). 

Schohola  Creek  is  crossed  by  a bridge,  seventy- 
five  feet  above  the  stream. 

On  section  95,  the  road  crosses  the  Lacka- 
waxen  River,  on  a bridge  450  feet  long. 

At  the  J 02 J section,  the  road,  after  a short 
turn  in  Pennsylvania,  conies  back  to  its  own 
State  by  recrossing  the  Delaware  on  a bridge  580 
feet  long. 

At  Calicoon  creek,  there  is  a bridge  over  the 
.east  branch  of  the  Delaware.  On  section  163 
t her  e is  another  ; and  a third  bridge  over  the 
main  Delaware  river  at  Deposit.  All,  specimens 
of  building. 

On  section  170,  is  the  summit  between  the 
Delaware  and  Susquehanna  river,  and  here  we 
have  the  great  and  formidable  cut.  The  line 
p isses  through  a singular  notch  in  the  dividing 
ridge;  and  the  cut  presents  to  the  eye  a rock 
ezeavation  of  200  feel  deep.  This  is  the  most 
costly  woik  on  the  route,  being  nearly  $200,000. 
The  174th  mile  deserves  the  soubriquet  of  the 
picturesque  section.  Here  the  road  crosses  the 
Cascade  Ravine,  170  feet  above  the  bottom  of 
the  gulf,  on  a bridge  of  a single  arch,  of  275  feet 
span,  with  a rise  of  fifty  feet. 

The  width  of  the  roadway  is  34  feet;  and  for 
sustaining  the  lateral  pressure,  the  arch  is  sprung 
from  the  solid  rock  on  each  side.  The  great 
stone  viaduct  over  the  Starucca  Valley  is  about 
twenty-five  miles  east  of  Binghamplon.  The 
fine  woik  is  1200  feet  long,  and  rises  about  110 
feet  above  the  Starucca  Creek.  There  are 
eighteen  semi-circular  arches  of  fifty  feet  span, 
supported  by  appropriate  piers  and  abutments. 

There  is  anottier  viaduct  at  the  177th  section, 
450  feet  long,  and  between  fifty  and  sixty  feet 
above  Canaw  acta  at  Lanesborongh.  At  the  179lh 
section  i,s  a bridge  800  feet  long,  over  the  Sus- 
quehanna. One  of  the  spans  of  this  bridge  is 
186  feel  in  the  clear  ; there  are  four  others  of 
150  feet  each. 


Eclipses  in  1849. — In  the  year  1849,  there 
will  be  lour  eclipses — two  of  the  sun,  and  two 
of  the  moon.  One  of  the  lunar  eclipses  will  be 
visible  in  the  United  States.  The  first  eclipse 
will  be  of  the  sun,  on  the  22d  of  February,  and 
will  be  visible  in  the  western  portions  of  Asia, 
and  the  northwestern  portion  of  North  America. 
The  second,  of  the  moon,  on  the  8th  of  March, 
and  will  be  visible  throughout  the  United  States. 
The  third  will  be  a total  eclipse  of  the  sun  on 
the  17lh  of  August,  and  the  fourth  an  eclipse  of 
the  moon  on  the  2d  of  September — both  invisi- 
ble in  the  United  Slates. 



The  Ottowa  Tribe  of  Indians,  of  Michigan, 
upon  and  near  Grand  River,  were  recently  paid 
their  annuity  at  Grand  Rapids.  The  amount 
paid  them  .was  about  $13,000.  The  tribe  con- 
sists of  about  1,720  persons,  and  the  whole  num- 
ber receive  $22,500  this  year.  iLis  stated  that 
some  few  of  the  tribe  are  in  a lair  way  to  be- 
come civilized,  a9  they  are  buying  farms  and  til" 
ling  the  soil. 
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Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec. — The  immense  im- 
por  auce  with  which  onr  possessions  on  the  Pa 
cific  coast  have  been  so  suddenlj  invested,  is 
exciting  universal  speculation  in  regard  to  the 
speediest  mode  of  communication  between  the 
two  oceans.  The  merits  of  the  various  routes 
have  been  already  briefly  discussed  in  the  Tri- 
bune, and  we  have  referred  to  the  superior  ad- 
vantages which  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec  ap- 
peared to  possess  over  all  other  routes.  Our 
views  are  farther  confirmed  by  the  following  ad- 
ditional facts,  communicated  to  us  by  a gentle- 
man who  resided  for  sixteen  years  on  the  River 
Coatzacoalcos,  and  is  familiar  with  every  part  of 
the  route  : 

“ R is  now  important  to  be  ascertained  which 
is  the  best  and  most  feasible  route,  not  only  for 
the  transmission  of  the  mail,  but  for  the  convey- 
ance of  passengers  and  government  stores  in 
California.  The  Pan  ama  route  is  now  spoken 
of,  and  is  brought  up  before  Congress  for  its  ac- 
tion. By  that  route,  the  U.  S.  Mail  can  be  car- 
ried to  San  Francisco  in  about  forty  days  at  pre- 
sent, and  passengers  may  reach  our  California 
and  Oregon  possessions  at  an  expense  of  about 
$450.  All  the  peculiar  advantages  of  that  route 
have  been  already  communicated  to  the  public 
by  those  interested.  I will  now  call  the  public 
attention  to  a much  shorter  and  cheaper  route  : 
the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec.  By  looking  at  the 
map  of  Mexico,  you  will  find  the  mouth  of  the 
Coatzacoalcos  River,  situated  in  N.  lat.  18  deg. 
It  is  navigable  (or  ocean  steamers  about  twenty 
miles  from  its  mouth  , its  general  course  is  due 
soulh,  and  it  is  navigable  lor  small  steamers  to 
within  fifty  miles  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

The  continent  is  just  two  degrees  wide,  say 
one  hundred  and  thirty  miles.  On  the  Pacific 
coast  is  the  city  of  Tehuantepec,  about  three 
leagues  distant  Irom  the  pot  t of  San  Francisco, 
a lake  or  inlet  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  which,  it  is 
said,  affords  sufficient  water  for  large  vessels  to 
enter.  The  writer  of  this  article  resided  on  the 
banks  of  the  Coatzacoalcos  sixteen  years,  and 
crossed  the  continent  some  fifty  times  ; he  Ihere- 
feels  himself  competent  to  give  a practical  opin- 
ion upon  the  subject. 

If  a partial  arrangement  was  made  with  the 
Mexican  Government,  the  United  States  Mail 
could  at  present  be  transported  acruss  the  Conti- 
nent, from  Coatzacoalcos  to  Tehuantepec,  in 
from  60  to  72  hours;  and  at  a trilling  expense 
the  road  could  be  shortened  so  as  to  bring  those 
two  points  within  06  hours  of  each  other.  A 
line  of  small  steamers,  such  as  are  used  on  the 
Ohio  river,  would  enab  e passengers  to  cross  the 
Continent  in  43  hours  or  less.  Merchandise 
would,  with  the  actual  condition  of  the  roads, 
require  some  six  or  eight  days  for  its  transporta- 
tion. 1 will  now  sum  up  the  time  that  would  be 
required  to  carry  the  the  mail  from  N.  Orleans  10 
San  Francisco  in  California,  under  existing  cir- 
cumstances, provided  a part lal  airangernent  was 
made  with  Mexico— viz:  From  New  Orleans  to 
Coatzacoalcos,  9U  hours;  thence  to  Tehuantepec 
or  the  port  of  Ban  Francisco,  72  hours;  making, 
in  the  aggregate,  .6  days  and  18  hours— say  7 
days.  From  the  Mexican  port  ol  Tehuanle'pec 
or  San  Francisco,  to  our  San  Francisco  in  Cali- 
fornia, say  12  days;  making  in  all  19  days. 
Practical  men,  by  looking  at  the  map,  can  de- 
cide, whether  the  tune  1 have  allowed  for  the 
ocean  navigation  is  sufficient.  In  regard  to  the 
transit  acruss  the  continent,  i speak  from  posi- 
tive knowledge.  This  subject  cannot  but  inte- 
rest the  American  people,  and  1 beg  you  will  lay 
the  facts  belore  them.  I will  illustrate  the  posi- 
tion 1 have  here  assumed,  by  lads  and  proofs 
which  cannot  fail  to  convince  our  Government 
that  the  route  to  Tehuantepec  is  by  far  pretera- 
ble,  in  every  point  of  view,  to  that  of  Chagres 
and  Panama.  A railroad  can  be  built  lor  $10,- 
000,000,  w hich  would  bring  the  two  oceans  w im- 
in  five  hours  of  each  other.” — [JY.  Y.  Tribune. 


National  QUfairs. 


The  death  of  Charles  McVean,  whose 
appointment  by  the  President  to  the  office  of  Uni- 
ted States’  Attorney  for  the  Eastern  district  of 
New  York,  and  confirmation  by  the  Senate,  was 
noted  in  last  week’s  Register,  is  announced  as 
having  occurred  at  New  York  on  the  21st  inst. 
Mr.  F.  F.  Marbury,  the  Assistant  Attorney,  has 
been  requested  to  perform  the  duties  of  attorney 
until  the  vacancy  is  filled. 


Treaty  with  yhe  Stockbridge  Indians. — 
The  Green  Bay  Advocate  announces  the  negotia- 
tion of  a purchase,  by  Morgan  L.  Martin,  Esq., 
appointed  Commissioner  for  that  purpose  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States,  from  the  Stockbridge 
tribe  of  Indians,  of  their  valuable  and  partially 
improved  reservation,  on  the  east  side  of  Lake 
Winnebago. 

DIPLOMATIC, 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has 
recognized  Arnaud  Ciesare  Lataillade,  as  Con- 
sular Agent  of  the  French  Republic  for  the  port 
of  Monterey,  in  Upper  California. 

Chinese  Difficulty. — The  disagreement  be- 
tween our  Commissioner  and  the  Chinese  Impe- 
rial Commissioner,  which  was  noticed  a short 
time  ago  under  the  Diplomatic  head,  arose  from 
the  insolent  reply  of  the  Seu  to  a note  from  Mr. 
Davis,  who  asked  for  the  appointment  of  another 
day  for  official  reception,  by  reason  of  having 
been  detained  by  adverse  winds  on  his  way  to 
Canton  for  that  purpose.  The  answer  of  Mr. 
Davis  to  the  Seu’s  reply  is  thus  given  in  one  of 
the  India  papers : 

“ I shall  wait  a few  days  more  for  an  apology, 
and  if  that  is  withheld,  it  remains  with  me  to  de- 
cide whether  at  once  to  blockade  the  river  or  to 
proceed  to  the  northward  to  see  what  I can  do 
there.  The  Plymouth  and  Preble',  (ships  of  war,) 
now  here  ; and  the  Ohio,  )ine-of-batlle-ship  ; the 
Dolphin,  10-gun  brig  ; and  the  Princeton,  stea- 
mer, shortly  expected,  afford  ample  means  to 
enforce  my  demands.” 

The  New  York  Courier  says  : — We  have  seen 
a letter  in  which  a belief  is  expressed  that  the 
difficulty  would  be  adjusted  to  their  mutual  satis- 
faction. 


■A.B.MTT  . 

Major  General  Gaines  has  received  or- 
ders from  the  President,  to  repair  to  the  Western 
division  of  the  army  to  be  ready  to  assume  the 
command  of  it  whenever  Gen.  Taylor’s  resigna- 
tion shall  create  a vacancy  there. 

Brevet  Major  General  Worth,  tn  route 
to  assume  the  command  of  the  department  assign- 
ed to  him,  embracing  the  Southern  frontier,  has 
arrived  at  New  Orleans,  with  his  staff. 

Brevet  Brigadier  General  Harney  was 
awaiting  the  arrival  eff  General  Worth  some 
days.  He  is  recovering  from  his  recent  illness, 
and  hopes  to  resume  the  command  of  the  second 
Dragoons  at  an  early  period. 

The  one  hundred  and  fifty  recruits,  at- 
tached to  companies  C and  G,  of  the  second  Dra- 
goons, recently  from  Philadelphia,  under  com- 
mand of  Lieut  Col.  Hardee,  had  reached  their 
place  of  destination,  Fort  Brown. 

General  Brooke  and  staff  arrived,  at  Pen- 
sacola, on  the  12th  ult.,and  was  received  at  Fort 
Pickens  on  the  following  day  with  the  honor  due 
his  rank.  On  the  morning  of  the  15th,  he  left 
for  Tampa  Bay. 

Disposition  of  Troops  in  Texas. — U.  S.  Dra- 
goons.— One  company  at  the  station  formerly  oc- 
cupied by  Captain  Ross  ; one  at  Conner’s  station ; 
one  at  McCulloch’s  station  ; and  one  on  the  river 
Medina,  where  Capt.  B.  F.  Hill’s  company  was 
stationed.  In  addition,  there  is  to  be  one  com- 
pany of  Infantry,  half  mounted,  posted  at  Frede- 
ricksburg, on  the  Pierdenalls,  and  another  at  Waf- 
field’s  station,  also  half  mounted. 


The  U.  S.  sloop-of-war,  Germantown, 
arrived  at  St.  John,  P.  R.,  10th  ult.,  and  was  ex- 
pected at  Mayaguez  on  the  15th.  She  was  the 
only  American  ship  of  war  which  had  visited  the 
out-posts  of  the  island  for  seven  years. 

Valparaiso,  Sept.  25,  1848 — The  U.  S.  sloop- 
of-war,  St.  Mary’s,  arrived  here  on  the  29th  of 
August,  in  fifty-nine  days  from  Rio,  which  she 
left  on  the  2nd  of  July.  The  St  Mary’s,  it  was 
expected,  would  leave  Valparaiso,  on  the  1st  Oc- 
tober, bound  to  Callao,  thence  to  Mazatlan,  and 
Monterey. 


Commodore  Geisinger  as  passenger,  arrived  at 
Macao  on  the  23d  inst.  from  the  Sandwich  Is- 
lands, and  with  the  Plymouth,  is'now  at  Wham- 
poa. 

U3=  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Oct.  29,  1848. — U.  S. 
Brazil  Squadron,  Commodore  Storer  : — U.  S.  fri- 
gate Brandywine,  Capt.  Charles  Boarman  ; U.  S. 
ship  St.  Louis,  Commander  H.  H.  Cocke;  U.  S. 
brig  Perry,  Lieut.  Commanding  J.  A.  Davis, — at 
Montevideo.  The  U.  S.  steamer,  Alleghany, 
Lieut.  Commanding  Hunter,  sailed  for  the  Medi- 
terranean on  the  19th  October. 

The  U.  S.  steam-frigate,  Mississippi,  is 
now  in  Dry  Dock  undergoing  repairs,  and  the 
sloop-of-war,  Vandalia,  is  rebuilding  at  the  Navy- 
yard. 

The  magnificent  first  class  war-steamer,  being 
constructed  at  the  Navy-yard,  is  nearly  planked 
up,  and  will  be  nearly  three  hundred  feet  in 
lenglh  and  proportionably  large  in  other  respects. 
The  machinery  for  her  is  being  made  at  the  Gos- 
port Foundry.  The  Navy-yard  is  very  much  im- 
proved in  its  general  appearance,  a large  number 
of  laborers  are  employed  and  much  work  is  done 
under  the  efficient  Commandant  and  officers  sta- 
tioned there. — Norfolk  Beacon. 

|Et=  Lieut.  Shields  and  nine  individuals  from 
the  U.  S.  ship,  Jamestown,  of  the  African  Squad- 
ron, arrived  at  New  Orleans,  in  the  barque  Flo- 
rence, in  26  days  from  Madeira. 

fEf^  The  U.  S.  frigate,  St.  Lawrence,  was 
at  Southampton  on  the  3rd  ult. 

113s  The  U.  S.  sloop-of-war,  Saratoga,  was 
at  Sacrificios,  on  the  2nd  of  December. 


THIRTIETH  CONGRESS. 


SECOND  SESSION. 


ABSTRACT  OF  PROCEEDINGS. 


Friday,  December  22,  1848. 

In  Senate. — Petitions  were  presented  and  re- 
ferred. 

Mr.  Johnson,  of  La.,  obtained  leave  to  intro- 
duce a bill  granting  to  the  State  of  Louisiana  a 
quantity  of  land  for  internal  improvement.  Read 
twice,  and  referred  to  Committee  on  Public 
Lands. 

Mr.  Benton  was  excused,  on  his  own  motion, 
from  serving  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Miliary  Affairs,  and  Mr.  Davis  was  appointed, 
chairman  in  his  stead. 

Retrocession  of  the  District. — On  motion  of  Mr. 
Douglass,  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia were  instructed  to  inquire  into  the  expe- 
diency and  propriety  of  the  retrocession  of  said 
district  to  the  State  of  Maryland. 

On  motion,  it  was  resolved  that  when  the  Se- 
nate adjourns,  it  will  adjourn  to  meet  on  Tues- 
day next. 

After  the  passage  of  some  resolutions  of  in- 
struction and  inquiry,  the  Senate  took  up  the 
calendar  of  private  bills. 

Everglades. — The  bill  to  authorize  the  draining 
of  the  everglades  in  the  State  of  Florida  was  un- 
der consideration. 

Mr.  Ynlee  moved  to  strike  out  that  porlion  of 
the  bill  which  required  the  State  of  Florida  to 
make  this  improvement, — which  was  opposed  by 
Mr.  \ Veslcolt.  The  amendment  was  disagreed  to. 

Messrs.  Niles  and  Clarke  were  opposed  to  the 
bill.  Mr.  Nibs  said  it  was  no  trifle  that  was  as- 
ked of  the  general  government.  One  million  of 
acres  of  the  public  domain  was,  according  to  the 
provisions  of  the  bill,  to  be  given  to  the  State  of 
Florida,  in  order  to  aid  her  in  the  proposed  im- 
provement. The  gift,  to  a certain  extent,  was 
free  and  unconditional.  No  pledges  were  asked 
— no  securities  required.  Before  this  vast  tract 
of  land  was  voted  away,  would  it  Dot  be  as  well, 
asked  Mr.  Niles,  that  guarantees  be  given  that 
the  work  would  be  commenced  and  completed 
within  a reasonable  period  ? Under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  present  bill,  there  was  neither  pro- 
tection nor  redress  for  government.  Tile  lands 
once  out  of  the  possession  of  government,  the 
work  might  or  might  not  be  completed — ‘and  in 
case  of  the  latter  contingency,  no  redress  could 
be  obtained.  He  hoped  that  Senators  would  pro- 
ceed cautiously  in  Ibis  matter. 

Mr.  Underwood,  of  Kentucky,  spoke  at  some 
lenglh  in  opposition  to  the  bill.  He  was  opposed 
to  everything  in  the  shape  of  partial  legislation. 
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Virginia  had  her  swamps,  Soulh  Carolina  her 
marshes,  as  well  as  Florida  her  everglades.  It 
was  a very  desirable  thing  that  these  waste  lands 
should  be  reclaimed — and  he  was  therefore  in  fa- 
vor of  extending  the  benefits  of  the  bill  now  be- 
fore the  Senate.  Fie  would  recommend  the  sur- 
veying and  exploring,  not  merely  all  the  swamp 
lands  and  everglades  of  Florida,  but  all  the 
swamp  lands  and  everglades  of  every  State  in 
the  Union.  Fie  thought  that  at  this  time,  when  so 
many  calls  were  made  upon-Congress  for  aid  and 
assistance — that  the  interests  of  the  country  re- 
quired some  general  system  of  internal  improve- 
ments. 

Messrs.  Benton,  Downs,  Weslcott,  and  Henry 
Johnson,  followed,  advocating  the  passage  of  the 
bill  at  considerable  length.  They  uere  opposed 
to  an  extensive  system  of  internal  improvements 
at  the  expense  of  the  general  government.  The 
bill  before  the  Senate,  it  was  argued,  partook 
moie  of  a national  than  a local  character.  It 
would  be  the  means  of  facililat'ng  the  operations 
of  commerce — of  lessening  the  dangers  of  our 
coast  navigation,  and  thereby  saving  a vast 
amount  of  properly.  Besides,  the  lands  in  ques- 
tion were  now  nearly  worthless,  and  by  giving 
away  a portion  of  this  unsaleable  property,  it  en- 
sured the  completion  of  a work  which  made  the 
balance  of  positive  and  great  value. 

I he  bill  w as  further  debated,  without  a vote 
being  taken. 

It  was  then  moved  that  the  Senate  go  into  Ex- 
ecu  ive  Session,  which  motion  was  agreed  to. 

FIouse  of  Representatives. — Mr.  Tallmadge 
presented  the  memorial  of  George  Wilkes,  ol 
New  Yoik,  lor  the  construction  of  a road  from 
the  Missouri  river  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

The  FIouse  then  proceeded  to  (he  considera- 
tion of  private  bills,— a large  number  of  which 
were  reported  upon  and  passed. 

The  Speaker  presented  communications,  as 
follows:  From  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
furnishing  statistics  of  coal,  required  by  a reso- 
lution ol  the  House  ; also,  from  the  Postmaster 
General,  with  the  report  of  Mr.  Hobbie,  called 
for  by  a resolution  ; also,  from  the  Secretary  ol 
War,  transmitting  copy  of  “ Order  No.  172,”  is- 
sued at  mouih  of  Rio  Grande  on  the  7. h July 
last,  by  command  ol  General  Wool ; also,  a let- 
ter from  the  Secretary  of  Slate,  furnishing  re- 
turns of  Collectors  of  Customs,  of  the  numbers 
of  seamen  registered  in  the  several  ports  of  en- 
try of  the  United  States. 

Laid  on  the  table,  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

The  Committee  on  Printing  reported  a bill  in 
favor  of  theCItrkof  the  House  furnishing  the 
members  with  the  customary  number  of  books. 

A warm  debate  ensued,  but  the  report  was  fi- 
nally adopted,  and  the  House  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow. 

Saturday,  December  23. 

FIouse  of  Representatives. — On  motion  of 
Mr.  Rockwell,  of  Conn.,  t fie  House  w'as  resolved 
into  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  Slate  of  the 
Union,  lor  the  consideration  of  the  private  calen- 
dar. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Meade,  the  President  of  the 
United  Stales  was  instructed  to  transmit  to  the 
House,  if  not  incompatible  with  the  public  inte- 
rests, the  correspondence  of  George  W.  Gordun, 
late,  and  Gorham  Parks,  the  present  Consul  ol 
the  United  States  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  with  the 
Department  of  State,  on  the  subject  of  the  Afri- 
can Slave  1 rade  ; also,  any  unpublished  corres- 
pondence on  the  same  subject  by  the  Hon.  Hen- 
ry A.  Wise,  our  late  minister  to  Brazil. 

The  House  then  adjourned  until  Wednesday 
next. 

Tuesday,  December,  26,  1843. 

In  Senate.— I he  Flon.  David  Atchison,  of 
Missouri,  was  appointed  Piesident  of  the  Senate, 
pro  tempore,  in  the  absence  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent. 

The  credentials  of  Augustus  C.  Dodge , and 
George  IF.  Jones,  elected  Senators  from  the  Slate 
of  luvva,  having  been  presented,  they  were  duly 
qualified,  and  admitted  to  seats. 

On  motion  ol  Mr.  Allen,  the  Senate  proceeded 
to  ascertain  the  classes  in  which  the  Senators 
from  Iowa  shall  be  inserted,  in  conformity  with 
the  resolution  of  the  14  lb  of  May,  1789,  arid  as 
the  Constitution  provides'. 

Mr.  Jones  drew  the  longest  term,  ending  on 
the  3d  of  March,  1853,  and  Mr.  Dodge  the  shor- 
test term,  ending  on  the  3d  of  March,  1849. 

The  Secretary  laid  before  tho  Senate  a com- 
munication from  the  Treasury  Department,  con- 


taining a report  from  the  Commissioner  of  the 
General  Land  Office,  which  was  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Several  memofials  were  presented  and  re- 
ferred. 

Mr.  Davis,  of  Mississippi,  obtained  leave  to 
introduce  a bill  granting  to  the  Slate  of  Missis- 
sippi a right  of  way  and  donation  of  the  public 
lands,  for  the  purpose  of  locating  and  construc- 
ting a railway  from  Brandon  to  Montgomery,  in 
Alabama;  which  was  read  twice  and  referred  to 
Committee  on  Public-Lands. 

Sundry  private  bills  from  the  FIouse  of  Rep- 
resentatives, were  twice  read,  and  referred. 

Resolutions  of  inquiry  and  instruction,  from 
Messrs.  Miles  Fetch  and  Underwood,  were  presen- 
ted and  agreed  to. 

Saginaw  Lands — The  bill  to  provide  for  the 
sale  of  lands  purchased  by  the  United  States 
lrom  the  Saginaw  tribe  of  Chippewa  Indians,  in 
the  State  of  Michigan,  was  considered,  read  a 
third  lime,  and  passed. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Underwood,  the  bill  for  the  re- 
liefof  Colonel  Robert  Wallace,  aid-de-camp  to 
General  William  Hull,  was  considered,  read  a 
third  lime  and  passed. 

The  Senate  then  proceeded  to  the  considera- 
tion of  executive  business. 

Wednesday,  December  27,  1848. 

In  Senate. — Mr.  Benton , agreeably  to  previ- 
ous notice,  introduced  a bill  to  establish  an  ad- 
ditional Land  Office  in, Missouri,  which  was  twice 
read  and  referred. 

Mr.  Benton  also  obtained  the  unanimous  con- 
sent of  the  Senate  to  introduce  a bill  to  con- 
t i n ue,  for  thirty  years  from  the  1st  of  January, 
1849;  the  present  charter,  which  will  then  expire, 
of  the  Washington,  Alexandria  and  Georgetown 
Steam  Packet  Company.  The  bill  was  read 
twice,  and  Mr.  Benton  asked  that  it  might  now 
be  put  upon  its  pa-sage,  as  the  period  when  the 
present  charter  would  expire  was  fast  approach- 
ing.^ 

Some  objections  being  made,  on  account  of 
a want  of  information  on  the  subject,  the  bill 
was  informally  passed  over  for  the  present. 

Mr.  Dodge,  ol  Iowa,  agreeably  to  previous  no. 
tice,  introduced  a bill  to  run  and  make  the  nor- 
thern boundary  of  Iowa  ; read  twice  and  refer- 
red. 

Mr.  Cameron's  resolution,  submitted  some  days 
since,  calling  on  the  Secretary  of  War  for  in- 
formation in  reference  to  the  affairs  of  the 
Cherokees  west  of  the  Mississippi,  as  connec- 
ted with  the  treaty  of  August,  1846,  and  the  sub- 
sequent proceed  ings  thereunder,  came  up  in  or- 
der ; but,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  King,  was 
laid  over  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  Mr. 
Cameron. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Benton,  the  joint  resolution 
directing  the  proper  accounting  officers  to  audit 
and  settle  the  accounts  of  Major  R.  M.  Baker, 
of  the  ordnance  corps,  according  to  the  decision 
of  the  Secretary  of  War  in  1828,  was  taken  up, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  Jeffcison  Davis  submitted  a resolution, 
which  was  adopted,  directing  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  cause  to  be  prepared  and  com- 
municated to  the  Senate  a statement  of  the  ex- 
pense and  results  ol  the  Coast  Survey,  from  the 
time  of  its  commencement  in  1807  to  the  period 
of  its  suspension  ; and  also  of  the  expense  and 
results  from  1844  to  the  present  time,  under  the 
present  supei  intendent. 

Mr.  Bradbury  moved  that  the  Senate  proceed 
lo  the  consideration  of  bills  ou  the  private  calen- 
dar ; but,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Johnson,  of  Louisi- 
ana, a bill  was  taken  up  to  authorise  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  with  the  approbation  of 
the  Attorney  General,  to  purchase  lor  the  Uni- 
ted States  the  interest  of  Bailie  Peyton  in  the 
tract  of  land  on  which  the  light-house  stands  at 
the  Southwest  Pass  at  the  mouth  of  the  Missis- 
sippi river. 

A debate  ensued,  in  which  Messrs.  Johnson,  of 
Louisiana,  Dix,  Davis,  of  Mass.,  Bright,  Miles, 
Clayton,  Downs  and  Bradbury  participated  ; and 
the  Dili  was  then  informally  passed  over. 

A message  was  received  lrom  the  President, 
communicating,  in  compliance  with  a resolution 
of  the  19ih  instant,  a statement  of  the  annual  ex- 
penditures for  the  Coast  Survey. 

PIouse  of  Representatives. — The  Speaker 
announced  as  the  first  Hung  in  order,  the  busi- 
ness on  the  Speaker’s  table,  to  wit:  Mr.  Steio- 
ard's  motion  lo  re-consider  the  vote  passing  Mr. 
Gott's  resolution,  prohibiting  all  traffic  in  slaves 
in  the  District  of  Columbia. 


Mr.  Stewart,  of  Michigan,  being  enlii led  lothe 
floor,  addressed  the  House  at  length  in  opposi- 
tion to  all  agitation  on  the  subject  of  abolishing 
slavery,  whether  that  agitation  came  from  the 
North  or  the  Soulh — the  East  or  the  West.  No 
gooi)  could  come  from  it,  and  much  evil  might 
result  from  an  excited  state  of  public  feeling. 

In  regard  lo  the  abolishment  of  slaveiy  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  he  said  that  was  a question 
which  the  people  of  the  District  should  settle 
themselves — they  were  the  interested  parties — 
and  to  a certain  extent  their  wishes  should 
be  consulted.  When  slavery  was  abolished  in 
the  now  free  Stales,  the  wishes  of  the  people  on 
that  subject  were  first  ascertained  by  a direct 
vote  ; and  it  was  a matter  of  sheer  justice  that 
the  people  of  the  District  should  have  some  voice 
in  the  disposition  of  a question  in  which  they 
had  such  a deep  pecuniary  interest.  As  they  de- 
cided, whether  for  or  against  the  continuance  of 
slavery  in  their  District,  so  it  should  be — there 
the  question  should  rest. 

For  his  own  part  he  abhorred  the  institution  of 
slavery  — its  very  name,  be  said,  was  repugnant 
to  all  his  feelings  as  a man  ; but  for  all  that — de- 
testing as  he  did  the  system — and  conscious  of 
the  moral  and  political  evils  which  it  entailed 
upon  those  who  countenanced  or  supported  it,  he 
was  not  clearly  of  the  opiniou  that  Congress  had 
the  right  or  the  power  to  destroy  or  take  away 
what  was  deemed  and  recognized  as  property  by 
the  people  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  He' 
would,  therefore,  be  said,  offer  an  amendment  lo 
Mr.  Gott's  resolution,  which  would  embody,  in  a 
measure,  the  views  he  had  just  expressed. 

Mr.  Vinton  moved  to  postpone  the  considera- 
tion of  the  question  for  two  weeks. 

Mr.  Wentworth  said  that  the  question  had  al- 
ready been  sufficiently  debated,  and  the  views  of 
members  pretty  well  ascertained,  and  he  would, 
therefore,  move  to  lay  the  motion  lo  reconsider 
on  the  table. 

A division  was  called  for,  and  decided  in  the 
negative — yeas,  88;  nays,  108; — so  Mr.  Went- 
worth's motion  was  lost. 

Mr.  Smith,  of  Indiana,  proposed  an  amendment 
to  Mr.  Gutl's  resolution,  w tiich  was  read  for  infor- 
mation, instructing  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia,  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of 
framing  a law,  prohibiting  the  sale  ol  slaves  in 
the  District  that  were  brought  from  States  for 
that  purpose. 

Mr.  Vinton  renewed  his  motion  to  postpone  the 
consideration  of  the  question  for  two  weeks, 
which  was  catried. 

Mr.  Saivyer  rose  to  a question  of  privilege,  and 
referred  at  some  length,  to  a publication  in  the 
New  York  Tribune,  in  which  he,  among  other 
members,  had  been  accused,  he  said,  of  char- 
ging and  receiving  illegal  mileage.  He  proceed- 
ed lo  vindicate  himself,  and  lo  show  that  he  bad 
received  no  more  than  it  had  been  customary  to 
allow,  and  that  the  distance  had  been  calculated 
by  the  committee  on  mileage,  in  the  same  way 
as  had  been  that  ol  other  members  from  Ohio; 
and  upon  the  same  kind  of  information. 

[Mote. — The  pub  heal  ion  in  the  Tribune,  alluded 
to  in  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Sawyer,  is  a table  re- 
cording the  name  of  each  member  of  Congress 
at  the  last  session,  the  number  of  miles  charged 
by  him  as  travelled  in  coming  to  and  going  lruin 
Congress,  the  amount  of  mileage  paid  therefor, 
and  the  distance  of  the  residence  of  each  mem- 
ber lrom  Washington  as  set  down  in  the  official 
list  of  post  offices.  Tne  table  foots  up  as  fol- 


lows : — 

Number  of  extra  miles  charged  by 

Representatives.  59,030 

Number  of  extra  miles  charged  by 

Senators,  18,602 

Total  extra  miles,  77,692 

Extra  mileage  of  the  House,  $47,223  80 

Extra  mileage  of  the  Senate,  14,881  40 


Total  extra  mileage,  $62,105  20 


Mr.  Green,  of  the  Committee  on  Mileage,  at- 
tempted to  explain  bis  course  and  the  course 
adopted  by  the  Committee.  He  gave  it  as  his 
belief,  that  it  was  not  Mr.  Greeley’s  object  lo 
charge  fraud  upon  the  members,  in  taking  what 
had  been  termed  an  excess  of  mileage,  but  to 
show  the  necessity  for  changing  a Jaw  which  he 
considered  defective. 

Mr.  Turner,  of  Illinois,  one  of  the  members 
implicated  most  seriously  by  the  accusation  in 
tlie  Tribune,  spoke  at  considerable  length  ; and 
with  much  seventy,  upon  the  course  of  that  pa- 
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per  in  this  matter,  and  pronounced  the  whole 
article  a tissue  of  misrepresentation  and  false- 
hood. 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  remarks,  Mr.  Turner 
offered  a series  of  resolutions,  instructing  the 
Committee  on  Mileage  to  inquire  and  report — 
first,  whether,  during  the  present  Congress,  any 
greater  mileage  than  usual  has  been  received  by 
any  member;  and  if  so,  by  whom,  how,  and  in 
what  manner  it  has  been  computed  ; and  in  what 
manner  and  by  whom  allowed?  Secondly. 
Whether  the  publication  of  the  New  York  Tri- 
bune, under  the  name  and  authority  of  Horace 
Greeley,  a member  of  this  House,  does  not 
amount  to  an  allegation  of  fraud  against  most  of 
the  members  of  this  House,  and  if  so,  whether 
the  charge  be  true  or  false?  Thirdly.  Authori- 
zing the  Committee  to  send  for  persons  and  pa- 
pers. 

Mr.  Turner  thereupon  moved  the  previofis 
question. 

Mr.  Thompson,  of  la.,  moved  to  lay  the  reso- 
lutions on  the  table  ; which  motion  was  nega- 
tived by  a vote  of  28  to  128. 

Mr.  Greeley  then  asked  and  obtained  permis- 
sion to  make  an  explanation.  Mr.  Greeley  ad- 
dressed the  House  at  some  length,  in  explanation 
of  the  article  in  the  Tribune,  the  mode  in  which 
the  information  had  been  obtained,  and  the  mo- 
tives which  had  induced  the  publication,  there 
being  no  'imputation  of  illegal  charges  by  the 
members  made  in  this  article.  His  object,  he 
said,  in  giving  publicity  to  these  facts,  was  to 
save  money  to  the  treasury,  by  procuring  such 
an  alteration  in  the  law  as  would  cut  down  the 
charges  made  by  members  for  mileage. 

In  reply  to  an  inquiry  by  Mr.  Turner,  whether  he 
(Mr.  Greeley)  was  the  author  of  the  article,  Mr. 
G.  said  that  the  compiler  of  the  published  tables 
was  a former  Clerk  in  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment, now  in  the  employ  of  the  Tribune  here, 
but  were  prepared  under  Mr.  Greeley's  direc- 
tions. Tne  accompanying  remarks  were  his 
own.  He  hadnaken  the  nearest  for  the  mem- 
ber’s residences,  and  calculated  the  honest  dis- 
tances by  the  shortest  post  routes  from  thence 
to  the  capitol  at  Washington.  The  differences 
were  not  stated  to  arise  trom  a deviation  from 
the  legal  route,  but  from  what  would  be  the  le- 
gal route  if  the  shortest  was  adopted. 

Mr.  King,  of  Georgia,  said  that  he  had  al- 
ways refused  to  give  any  distance,  but  had  left 
that  to  the  committee  on  mileage. 

Mr.  Sawyer  remarked  that  great  injustice  had 
been  done  turn  by  this  publication.  He  had  oeen 
accused  of  charging  fur  300  miles  further  than 
bis  colleagues.  Why  was  this? 

Mr.  Greeley  said  that  his  particular  case  had 
not  been  taken  into  consideration  at  all.  What 
he  desired  was  that  the  true  and  equitable  route 
should  be  fixed  by  law,  or  that  the  law  should 
be  fairly  construed. 

Mr.  Houston,  of  Delaware,  rose  and  made  a 
few  remarks  in  regard  to  his  own  case.  The 
usual  route  was  that  invariably  travelled  by  him. 

The  first  resolution  was  then  adopted  without 
a division — the  second  by  yeas  and  nays,  100  to 
43, — and  the  third  (the  power  to  send  lor  persons 
and  papers)  was  rejected,  Adjourned. 

Thursday,  December  2b.  1848. 

In  Senate. — Mr.  Tlannegan  appeared  in  his 
seat. 

The  bill  to  extend  the  charter  of  the  Washing- 
ton, Georgetown  and  Alexandria  Steam  Packet 
Company  was  taken  up,  and  Mr.  Benton  staled, 
that  since  the  adjournment  yesterday,  he  had 
carefully  read  over  the  whole  bill,  and  it  con- 
tained nothing  but  what  was  contained  in  all 
corporate  acts — no  exclusive  privileges  what- 
ever— no  rights  to  go  any  where — nor  any  thing 
but  the  mere  granting  to  the  company  of  a cor- 
porate name. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  lime,  and  the 
question  being  on  its  passage,  Mr.  Allen  asked 
the  yeas  and  nays;  they  were  ordered,' and  the 
bill  was  passed,  26  to  15. 

Mr.  Bright  introduced  a joint  resolution,  re- 
ealing  the  clause  in  the  general  appropriation 
ill  of  last  session,  which  reduces  the  mileage  of 
persons  appointed  in  the  different  Slates  to  deli- 
ver at  the  seat  of  government  the  votes  of  the 
electoral  colleges  lor  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  Bright  stated  that  the  clause  was  out  of 
place  in  a General  Appropriation  Bill,  and  had 
doubtless  escaped  the  attention  of  members  when 
the  bill  of  last  session  was  passed,  or  it  would  not 
have  received  the  sanction  of  the  Senate.  That 
clause  reduced  the  mileage  from  25  to  12j  cents. 


The  latter  was  too  little.  No  gentleman  could 
afford  to  leave  his  business  for  tiiat.  His  object 
was  to  restore  the  former  rate  of  compensation. 

Mr.  Johnson,  of  Louisiana,  took  a similar  view 
of  the  matter,  and  said  that  he  should  have 
moved  to  strike  out  the  clause,  had  he  noticed 
it  when  the  bill  of  last  session  was  before  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  Breese  said  that,  from  an  examination 
which  he  had  made,  it  appeared  that  25  cents 
mileage  had  been  allowed  as  far  back  as  1792, 
and  he  should  vote  for  the  present  bill  with  great 
pleasure. 

The  joint  resolution  was  then  read  the  third 
time  and  passed. 

Mr.  Wiles,  from  the  Committee  on  Post  Offices 
and  Post  Roads  reported  back  the  bill  to  reduce 
the  rates  of  postage,  &c.,  with  an  amendment. 

Mr.  Benton  introduced  a resolution,  which 
was  adopted,  calling  on  the  President  to  cause  to 
be  communicated  to  the  Senate  the  number  of 
vessels  and  persons  employed  in  the  Coast  Sur- 
vey, receipts,  &c.  Adopted. 

The  Senate,  then,  in  pursuance  of  Mr.  Brad- 
bury's resolution  heretofore  adopted,  setting  apart 
Thursday  of  each  week  for  the  consideration  of 
private  bills,  took  up  the  private  calendar,  and 
quite  a number  of  bills  were  disposed  of.  Ad- 
journed. 

House  of  Representatives. — Petitions  were 
read  and  referred. 

Mr.  Gaylle,  of  Aabama,  rose  to  a privileged 
question,  he  said,  he  had  been  represented  in 
the  statement  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  as  hav- 
ing received  extra  mileage.  This  charge,  he 
said,  was  well  calculated  to  subserve  the  cry  of 
demagogues  before  the  people.  He  therefore 
noticed  it.  He  had  not  received  an  excess  of 
mileage — he  had  not  even  received  what  the  law 
allowed  him,  and  would  apply  to  the  Committee 
on  Mileage  to  correct  the  error. 

Reports  of  Committees.— Mr.  Vinton,  from  the 
Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  reported  the  ci- 
vil and  diplomatic  appropriation  bill,  for  the  en- 
suing year ; 

Mr.  Vinton  also  reported  the  Indian  Appro- 
priation Bill;  which  were  read,  referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole,  and  made  the  special 
order  of  the  day  for  this  day  week. 

Mr.  Collamer,  from  the  Committee  on  Public 
Lands,  reported  bills  for  a right  of  way  and  do- 
nation of  public  lands  for  railroads  and  canals  in 
several  ot  the  States,  which  were  read  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

Mr.  Collamer,  from  the  Committee  on  Public 
Lands,  reported  back  the  bill  .heretofore  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Vinton,  ceding  to  certain  new 
States,  within  which  public  lands  are  situated, 
the  same  quantities  as  tiave  heretofore  been  given 
to  i he  Stale  of  Ohio,  for  purposes  of  internal  im- 
provement— with  a recommendation  from  the 
Committee  that  it  be  laid  on  the  table.  The  re- 
commendation was  concurred  in-r-84  io  70. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Ingcrsolt,  Irom  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  requested  that  the  committee  ask  to 
be  discharged  Irom  the  further  consideration  of 
Mr.  Wentworth's  resolutiun  relative  to  making  all 
officers  of  the  general  government  elective  by 
the  people  at  the  polls,  and  they  were  discharged 
accordingly. 

A message  was  received  from  the  President, 
communicating  the  correspondence  in  reference 
to  the  arrest  of  American  ciiizens  in  Ireland, 
called  lor  by  a resolution  ol  the  House.  Or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

The  motion  made  by  Mr.  C.  Brown,  to  re- 
consider the  vole  respecting  the  binding  Fre- 
mont's Emory’s,  and  other  reports,  was  adopted, 
and  the  subject  lelerred  to  the  Committee  on 
Printing. 

Mr.  Gayle,  of  Alabama,  introduced  a bill 
granting  a donation  of  lands,  &c.  lor  a railroad 
irom  Mobile  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio.  Read 
twice  and  referred. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Vinton,  the  Louse  went  in- 
to Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  state  of  the 
Union,  Mr.  Thompson,  of  Indiana,  in  the  Chair, 
and  took  up  the  bill  reported  irom  the  Commit- 
tee of  Ways  and  Means,  to  supply  deficiencies 
in  the  appropriations  lor  the  service  of  the  fiscal 
year  ending  30th  June,  1849. 

Mr.  Bollock,  of  Pennsylvania,  addressed  the 
Committee  lor  an  hour,  chiefly  in  reference  to 
the  statements  of  imports  and  exports  in  the  Re- 
port ol  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  show 
tiiat  errors  had  been  made  therein.  In  the  course 
of  his  remarks  explanation  of  the  figures  were 
made  by  Mr.  McLane,  but  these  did  not  appear 


to  be  satisfactory  to  Mr.  Pollock.  When  Mr.  P. 
had  concluded,  Mr.  Thompson,  of  Pennsylvania, 
replied  briefly — when 

Mr.  Vinton  moved  that  the  committee  rise; 
the  committee  rose,  and  Mr.  V.  offered  a resolu- 
tion to  close  debate  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 
in  five  minutes,  which  was  adopted. 

The  consideration  of  the  bill  was  then  renewed 
in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  and  a number  of 
amendments  were  proposed  by  Mr.  Vinton,  and 
agreed  to. 

One  of  these,  to  allow  $4  per  day  for  a Clerk 
to  the  Sergeant-at-Arms,  was  amended  on  motion 
of  Mr.  Root,  so  as  to  deprive  that  officer  of  a 
Messenger,  if  a Clerk  be  employed  by  him,  and 
in  this  shape  it  was  agreed  to. 

An  amendment,  offered  by  Mr.  Houston,  of 
Delaware,  appropriating  $20,000  to  refurnish  the 
Presidential  mansion  alter  the  4th  of  March 
next,  gave  rise  to  some  debate,  when  it  was 
withdrawn  by  the  mover. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Vinton,  the  committee  then 
rose  and  reported  the  bill  and  amendments  to 
the  House. 

Friday,  December  29,  1848. 

In  Senate. — Petitions  were  presented  and 
referred.  . 

On  motion,  it  was  ordered  that  when  the  Stfh- 
ate  adjoin  n,  it  will  adjourn  to  Tuesday  next. 

Mr.  Dodge,  on  leave  given,  introduced  a bill  to 
establish  an  additional  land  office  in  Iowa  ; which 
was  twice  read  and  referred. 

The  motion  made  by  Mr.  Clayton  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  adverse  report  of  the 
Committee  on  claims  in  the  case  of  Arnold  Nau- 
dain  was  concurred  in,  was  taken  up  ; and,  after 
some  conversation,  the  motion  was  agreed  lo, 
and  the  report  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
mmerce. 

Everglades  in  Florida. — The  bill  granting  lands 
to  the  State  of  Florida  for  the  purpose  of  drai- 
ning the  everglades,  was  considered  in  quasi  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole — and,  upon  the  suggestion 
of  Mr.  Underwood,  further  consideration  was 
postponed  for  the  present. 

Private  bill  for  the  relief  of  John  P.  Baldwin, 
was  then  taken  up,  and  the  consideration  thereof 
resumed.  A debate  ensued,  and  further  action 
was  postponed  until  Tuesday  next. 

After  an  executive  session,  the  Senate-  ad- 
journed. 

House  of  Repesentatives. — Mr.  Richardson, 
of  Illinois,  submitted  a joint  resolution,  which 
was  twice  read  and  referred,  directing  the  Sec- 
retary of  War  to  pay  certain  volunteers  dischar- 
ged by  order  of  Gen.  Wool. 

Mr.  Rockwell  offered  a resolution  to  close  de- 
bate in  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  bill  for 
the  relief  of  Antonio  Pacheco  at  halt-past  one 
to-day. 

Mr.  Giddings  said  that  as  the  principle  invol- 
ved was  one  of  great  importance,  he  felt  himself 
constrained  lo  ask  the  yeas  and  nays:  they  were 
ordered  accordingly,  and  resulted — yeas  96, 
noes  52. 

Mf.  Vinton,  from  the  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means,  reported  the  annual  army  appropriation 
bill,  and  the  annual  appropriation  for  the  support 
of  the  military  academy,  both  of  which  were 
referred  to  Ihe  Committee  of  the  whole  on  the 
state  of  the  Union,  and  with  the  general  appro- 
priation bill,  and  the  army  appropriation  bill  yes- 
terday reported,  are  made  the  special  order  for 
Thursday  next,  the  4th  of  January,  and  every 
day  thereafter  (except  Fridays  and  Saturdays 
until  finally  disposed  of. 

The  House  went  into  Committee  of  the  Whole, 
Mr.  Boyd  of  Kentucky  in  the  chair,  and  pro- 
ceeded lo  the  consideration  of  a bill  for  the  re- 
lief of  the  legal  representatives  of  Antonio  Pa- 
checo, being  first  in  order  of  bills  on  the  pri- 
vate calendar. 

The  bill  directs  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  pay  lo  the  legal  representatives  of  Pacheco, 
late  a resident  of  Florida,  the  sum  of  one  thou- 
sand dollars,  out  of  any  money  in  the  tieasury 
not  otherw  ise  appropriated,  this  sum  being  the 
value  of  a slave  transported  with  the  Seminole 
Indians  to  the  West,  by  order  of  General  Jes- 
sup. 

Mr.  Wilson  addressed  the  Committee  at  length, 
in  opposition  to  the  bill.  He  dwelt,  with  con- 
siderable warmth,  upon  the  evils  of  slavery,  and 
attempted  lo  prove  that  the  indemnity  asked  for, 
could  not  constitutionally  be  granted.  The  in- 
demnity asked  for  was  not  the  loss  of  service— 
not  for  violation  of  contract — not  for  the  loss  of 
money— but  for  the  loss  of  property — property 
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in  slaves.  Certain  States  might  recognize  9iaves 
as  property  ; but  the  constitution  of  the  federal 
government  did  not  recognize  any  portion  of  our 
fellow  creatures  as  property.  So  thinking  and 
believing,  and  without  any  reference  to  the 
merits  of  the  question  of  slavery  in  the  abstract, 
he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  oppose  the  passage  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  Broxcn , of  Mississippi,  followed,  replying 
with  warmth  to  the  arguments  of  Mr.  Wilson. 
In  the  course  of  his  remarks  he  endeavored  to 
show,  by  citing  a number  of  cases,  that  lha  fe- 
deral government  had  ever  recognized  the  right 
of  properly  in  slaves. 

Mr.  Cabell  addressed  the  House  in  a speech 
of  grea-t  earnestness.  He  trusted  that  in  the 
discussion  or  settlement  of  a great  question 
which  was  now  shaking  the  Union  to  its  centre, 
that  care  would  be  taken  not  to  trample  upon 
the  rights  of  private  individuals.  He  then  gave 
a briet  statement  of  the  claim  urged,  and  added 
that  it  was  so  clear  and  just,  as  he  thought  not 
to  admit  of  a moment’s  consideration. 

Mr.  Burt  followed  in  a highly  excited  man- 
ner, He  said  that  the  bill  admitted  of  no  ar- 
gument— that  the  claim  urged  was  as  clear  as 
the  sun  at  noonday.  The  only  plea  that  could  be 
urged  in  opposition  from  the  other  side  of  the 
House  was  the  one  supported  by  Mr.  Wilson, 
namely,  the  non  recognition  of  property  in 
slaves.  In  regard  to  the  justice,  equality,  le- 
gality and  constitutionality  of  the  claim,  it  was 
so  plain  and  palpable  Uiat  no  human  mind  could 
doubt  it. 

When  Mr.  Birrl  had  concluded,  Mr.  Dickey,  of 
Pennsylvania,  moved  that  the  committee  rise  and 
report  the  bill  to  the  House,  with  a recommenda- 
tion that  it  do  not  pass.  This  motion  was  lost — 
44  to  76. 

Mr.  Vandyke,  of  New  Jersey,  moved  to  amend 
the  bill,  by  striking  out  one  thousand  dollars  and 
inserting  one  cent,  and  was  proceeding  to  make 
a “ five  minutes”  explanation  under  the  rules, 
when  the  Chairman  decided  the  amendment  not 
to  be  in  order,  upon  a fair  construction  of  the 
rule,  as  it  was  evidently  proposed  with  a view  to 
making  a speech. 

Mr.  Vandyke  modified  his  amendment,  there- 
fore, by  making  it  read  five  hundred  dollars  in- 
stead of  one  cent,  and  then  proceeded  to  state 
that  he  should  vote  against  the  bill  on  the  ground 
that  the  government  were  not  responsible  for 
slaves  lost  in  the  public  service. 

J here  was  no  doubt  that  where  the  govern- 
ment, in  time  of  war,  goes  into  a slave  State,  and 
presses  into  public  service,  the  slaves  of  its  citi- 
zens, they  were  responsible  therefor  to  the  own- 
ers. But  he  could  find  nothing  in  either  of  the 
reports  on  the  case,  to  show  that  there  had  been 
any  such  impression. 

The  slave  had  been  voluntarily  placed  in  jeo- 
pardy by  his  owner,  for  a high  price,  and  there 
had  not  been  any  appeal  to  the.  State  courts  in 
the  first  instance,  to  obtain  possession  of  the 
slave.  If  Gen.  Jesup  had  exceeded  his  authori- 
ty in  sending  this  slave  west,  he,  and  not  the  go- 
vernment, should  be  held  responsible. 

Mr.  U.  then  withdrew  his  amendment,  and  the 
committee  rose  and  reported  the  bill  to  the 
House.  " 

Mr.  Burt  moved  the  previous  question,  which 
was  sustained. 

Mr.  Crowell,  of  Ohio,  moved  to  lay  the  bill  on 
the  table.  On  this  motion  the  yeas  and  nays 
were  ordered,  and  it  was  decided  in  the  negative, 
66  to  85. 

The  bill  was  then  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for 
a third  reading,  without  a division. 

On  motion,  it  was  ordered  thatwhen  the  House 
adjourns,  it  adjourns  to  Tuesday  next. 

Mr.  Giddings  moved  a reconsideration  of  the 
vote  by  which  the  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engros- 
sed, and  w as  about  to  address  the  House,  when 
an  adjournment  was  moved,  but  negatived. 

Mr.  Giddings  then  briefly  gave  his  views  for 
moving  the  reconsideration,  and  in  opposition  to 
the  bill,  and  after  having  proceeded  for  a short 
lime,  gave  way  to  a motion  to  adjourn. 

January  2,  1849. — Both  Houses  met  as  usual. 
In  Senate.-— The  credentials  of  Mr.  Badger, 
re-elected  Senator  from  North  Carolina,  were 
presented,  and  the  oath  of  office  administered. 

Mr.  Baeis,  ot  Miss.,  from  the  Committee  on 
Military  Atlairs,  made  a report  on  the  memorial 
ol  Messrs.  Aspinwall  & Co.,  in  regard  to  the  pro- 
posed construction  ol  a railroad  across  the  Isth- 
mus of  Panama,  which  was  read  and  ordered  to 
be  printed. 


PUBLIC  DOCUMENTS. 

REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF 
THE  TREASURY. 

Treasury  Department,  ) 
December  9,  1848.  > 

In  obedience  to  law,  the  following  report  is 
submitted  : 

The  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  fiscal 
year,  ending  June  30th,  1848,  were — 

From  customs  $31,757,070  96 

From  public  lands  3,328,642  56 

From  avails  of  loans  and  treasury 
notes  21,256,700  00 

From  miscellaneous  sources  351,037  07 


Total  receipts  56,693,450  59 

Add  balance  in  the  tieasury  1st  July, 

IS47  1,701,251  25 


Total  means  58,394,701  84 

The  expenditures  during  the  same 
fiscal  year  were  58,241,167  24 


Leaving  balance  in  the  treasury,  1st 
July,  1848,  of  153,534  60 

As  appears  in  delail  by  accompanying  statement 

The  estimated  receipts  and  expenditures  for 

the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30th,  1849,  are 

From  customs,  1st  quarter,  by  actual 
reef's  $8,991,935  07 

From  customs,  2d,  3d  and  4th  quar- 
ters, as  estimated  23,008,064  93 


From  public  lands 
From  miscellaneous  sources 

From  loans  and  treasu 
ry  notes,  1st  quarter, 
by  actual  returns,  per 
statement  B 10,127,200  00 

From  loans  and  treasu- 
ry notes,  2d,  3d  and 
4ih  quarters,  per  state- 
ment C 10,568,235  30 


32,000,000  00 
3,000,000  00 
1,200,000  00 


36,200,000  00 


-20,695,435  30 


. , Total  receipts  $56,895,435  3( 

Add  balance  in  the  treasury,  1st  Ju- 
]y-  1848  153,534  6C 


Total  means,  as  estimated  $57,048,969  9C 
Expenditures,  viz  : 

The  actual  expenditures 
for  1st  quarter,  ending 
Sept.  30th,  1848,  were  17,866,104  91 
As  appears  in  detail,  by 
accompanying  state- 
ment B,  the  estima- 
ted expenditures  du- 
ring the  other  three 
quarters,  from  1st  Oc 
tober,  1848,  to  30th 
June,  1849,  are  : 

Civil  list,  foreign  inter- 
course and  miscella- 
ne°us  12,169,354  61 

Army  proper,  &c.  10,464,809  80 

Fortifications,  ordnance, 
arming  militia,  &c.  1,846,697  29 

Indian  Department  1,589,158  18 

Pensions  722,706  12 

Naval  establishment  6,089,032  56 

Interest  on  public  debt 
and  treasury  notes  3,285,422  28 

Treas.  notes  outstand- 
ing and  payable  when 
presented  1-61,989  31 


54,195,275  06 


$2,853,694  84 


32,000  000  00 
3,000,000  00 
400,000  00 


, Total  receipts  35,400,000  01 

Add  balance  in  the  treasury  1st  Julv, 

1849  2,853,694  8- 


Leaving  balance  in  the 
treasury  1st  of  July, 

1849 

The  estimated  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures for  the  fiscal  year,  commen- 
cing 1st  July.  1849,  and  ending 
30th  June,  1850,  are  : 

From  customs 

From  public  lands 

From  miscellaneous  sources 


Total  means,  as  estimated  38,253,694  8 
The  expenditures  during  the  same  period  a 
estimated  by  the  several  Departments  of  State  : 
Treasury,  War,  Navy  and  Postmaster-General 
are : 

The  balances  of  former  appropria- 


tions which  will  be  required  to  be 
expended  in  this  year  3,762,537  29 

Permanent  and  indefinite  appropria- 
tions 5,297,512  52 

Specific  appropriations  asked  for  this 
year  24,153,102  92 


33,213,152  73 


This  sum  is  composed  of  the  following  parti- 
culars: 


Civil  list  of  foreign  intercourse  and 
miscellaneous 
Army  proper,  &c. 

Fortifications,  ordnance,  arming  mi- 
litia, &c. 

Indian  department 
Pensions 

Naval  establishment 
Interest  on  public  debt  and  treasury 
notes  , 


9,347,790  91 
5,902,428  61 

2,242,559  00 
1 .10-1,014  45 
1,458,400  U0 
9 358,857  38 

3.799,102  38 


33,213,152  73 

Leaving  balance  in  the  treasury  1st 
July,  1S50  5,040,542  11 


$38,253,694  84 

The  statement  shows  a balance  in  the  Trea- 
sury, on  the  30th  June,  1849,  of  $2,853,694  84, 
and  a balance  in  the  Treasury,  on  the  30th  June, 
1850,  of  $5,040,542  II.  In  the  estimated  expen- 
ditures for  the  year  ending  on  the  30th  of  June, 
1850,  are  included  balances  of  appropriations, 
amounting  to  $3,762,537  29  ; a considerable  por- 
tion of  which  may  not  be  required.  Unless  new 
and  extraordinary  expenditures  are  authorized 
by  Congress,  no  further  loans  will  be  required, 
and  the  public  debt  may  be  reduced. 

The  whole  net  revenue  for  duties  during  the 
entire  period  of  four  years  and  three  months  of 
the  operation  of  the  tariff  of  1842,  (per  table  D,) 
was  $101,554,653  12,  being  an  annual  average 
of  $23,895,208  32.  The  net  reveaue  received 
from  the  tariff  of  1846,  during  its  entire  operation 
from  1st  of  December,  1846,  to  30th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1848,  (per  table  E,)  was  $56,654,563  79,  or 
an  average  of  $30,902,489  28  per  annum,  being 
an  average  of  $7,007,280  96  more  per  annum 
under  the  tariff  of  1846  than  was  received  under 
the  tariff  of  1842.  The  net  revenue  for  the  first 
fiscal  year  under  the  tariff  of  1846,  (per  table  A,) 
was  $31,757,070  07,  (being  $757,070  96  more 
than  the  estimate  of  this  department)  and  this 
amount  would  go  on  augmenting  every  year  un- 
der this  act.  with  a favorable  state  of  foreign 
commerce  and  industry,  in  a ratio  at  least  as 
great  as  the  increase  of  our  population.  As  the 
high  duties  under  the  act  of  1842  were  rapidly 
substituting  the  domestic  articles  and  excluding 
the  foreign  rival,  the  revenue  must  have  declined. 

If,  however,  the  act  of  1842  had  yielded  the 
average  revenue  received  during  the  period  of 
its  actual  operation,  this'we  have  seen  would 
have  been  an  annual  loss  of  upwards  of  seven 
millions  of  dollars,  as  compared  with  the  average 
revenue  of  the  tariff  of  1846.  With  such  a re- 
sult, instead  of  a large  surplus  on  the  30th  of 
June,  1850,  there  would  have  been  an  addition  of 
more  than  twenty-five  millions  of  dollars  to  our 
national  debt,  which  must  have  gone  on  rapidly 
increasing,  requiring  in  time  of  peace  new  and 
large  loans  to  be  negotiated.  If  also  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands  were  taken 
from  the  treasury  for  distribution  among  the 
States,  the  augmentation  of  the  debt  and  accu- 
mulating interest  would  have  been  still  more  ra- 
pid and  alarming.  From  this  disastrous  condi- 
tion we  have  been  saved  by  the  tariff  of  1846, 
yielding,  from  reduced  taxes,  an  average  excess, 
thus  far,  of  more  than  seven  millions  of  dollars 
over  the  average  receipts  from  the  tariff  of  1842. 
Had  that  act  remained  in  force  during  the  war, 
Irom  diminished  revenue  the  loans  must  have 
been  greatly  augmented  in  amount,  with  a small 
and  declining  income,  and  instead  of  premiums 
realized,  large  discounts  must  have  been  allowed. 
That  the  revenue  would  have  declined,  results 
from  the  position  ol  the  protectionists,  that  by 
continuing  the  system  a lew  years  they  would 
supply  the  whole  home  market  with  the  protec 
ted  domestic  articles,  when  the  foreign  importa- 
tion must  cease,  and  the  revenue  also.  The  re- 
sult, then,  of  protection,  must  be  annihilation  of 
the  foreign  import  trade  of  the  country,  so  far  as 
regards  protected  products.  With  the  exclusion 
or  diminution  of  imports,  the  exports  must  cease, 
or  be  reduced,  for  foreign  nations  could  not  buy 
them. 

This  statement  shows  a balance  in  the  treasu- 
ry, on  the  30lii  June,  1849,  of  $2,853,694  84,  and 
a balance  in  the  treasury,  on  the  3Ulh  June,  1850, 
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of  $5,040,542  11.  In  the  estimated  expenditures 
for  the  year  ending  on  the  30lh  of  June,  1850, 
are  included  balances  of  appropriations  amoun- 
ting to  $3,762,537  29  ; a considerable  portion  of 
which  may  not  be  required.  Unless  new  and  ex- 
traordinary expenditures  are  authorized  by  Con- 
gress, no  further  loans  w ill  be  required,  and  the 
public  debt  may  be  reduced. 

The  whole  net  revenue  for  duties  during  the 
entire  period  of  four  years  and  three  months  of 
the  operation  of  the  tariff  of  1842,  (per  table  D.) 
was  $101  554  653  12,  being  an  annual  average  ol 
$23,895  208  32.  The  net  revenue  received  Iro.m 

the  tariff  ol  1846,  during  its  entire  operation  Irorn 
1st  of  December,  1845  to  30th  of  September,  1848, 
(per  table  E.)  was  $56,654  563  79,  or  an  average 
ol  $30,902,489  28  pec  annum,  being  an  average 
of  $7,007,280  96  more  per  annum  under  the  tariff 
of  1846  than  was  raised  under  the  tariff  of  1842. 
The  net  revenue  for  the  first  fiscal  year  under 
the  tariff  of  1846.  (per  table  A,)  was  $31,757,- 
070  96,  (being  $757,070  96  more  than  the  esti- 
mate of  this  department,)  and  this  amount  would 
go  on  augmenting  every  year  under  this  act,  with 
a favorable  state  of  foreign  commerce  and  in- 
dustry, in  a ratio  at  least  as  great  as  the  increase 
of  our  population.  As  the  high  duties  under  the 
act  ol  1842  we're  rapidly  substituting  the  domes 
tic  articles  and  excluding  the  foreign  rival,  the 
revenue  must  have  declined. 

We  exported  last  year,  (per  table  F,)  $138,- 
203,709  in  value  of  domestic  products  and  lab- 
rics,  exclusive  of  specie,  and  under  low  duties; 
this  must  go  on  augmenting.  But  how  can  fo- 
reign countries  pay  lor  these  exports  if  we  will 
take  no  exports,  or  very  few  in  return?  Clearly 
our  exports,  must  in  time  cease,  or  fall  to  a very 
small  sum  ; the  foreign  maikets  must  be  des- 
troyed, and  the  price  of  our  staple  exports  of 
cotlon,  of  rice,  of  tobacco,  of  breadstutis  and 
provisions  must  immensely  decline,  for  that  we 
cannot  take  the  return  in  specie  from  abroad 
without  exhausting  those  markets  in  a single 
year,  riorcau  we  consume  at  home  this  augmen- 
ting surplus.  The  Biitish  Empire,  (per  table 
G,)  took  from  us,  (not.during  the  year  ol  famine, 
as  is  called  that  of  1847,)  but  in  1848, 
our  domestic  exports,  including  cullon,  rice,  to- 
bacco, breadsiutis  and  provisions,  arid  oilier  do- 
mestic articles,  exclusive  ol  specie,  to  the  value 
of  $78,741,416,  and  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ol 
the  value  ol  $64,222,268,  and  this  is  the  trade  to 
our  best  foreign  customer,  which  proleclionisis 
propose  to  sacrifice  by  high  or  prohibitory  du- 
ties. lithe  tariff' of  1842  gradually  excluded,  as 
it  must,  nearly  all  British  labrics,  could  they 
take  $78,741,416  in  value  of  our  exports,  whilst 
we  would  take  Irom  them  scarcely  any  tning  but 
specie  in  exchange  ? Such  a trade  would  ex- 
haust Great  Britain  of  surplus  specie  in  a single 
year,  ami  leave  her  nothing  with  which  to  pur- 
chase our  exports,  arid  so  in  regard  to  all  ottier 
nations.  Thus  would  go  our  torergn  maikets, 
commerce  and  revenue,  and  with  them  our  carry- 
ing trade,  and  our  vessels  and  steam  stiips  would 
remain  at  the  wharves  without  lreight.  If  the 
importation  of  protected  articles  would  rapidly 
decrease  when  the  loreign  were  high  in  price 
and  specific  duties  operated  as  a protection  un- 
der the  tariff  of  1842,  from  41  to  243  per  cent, 
(per  table  H,  compiled  lrom  treasury  returns 
in  1844,)  what  must  not  have  been  the  decline 
of  importation  and  revenue  when  the  foreign  ar- 
ticle tell,  as  it  has  in  many  cases,  fifty  per  cent, 
bringing  up  the  specific  duty,  from  41  to  82,  and 
from  243  to  486  per  cent.?  This  fact  illustrates 
another  objection  to  the  specific  duty,  viz  : that  al- 
though it  professes  to  be  stationary,  it  is  in  fact 
constantly  augmenting  Irom  the  reduced  price  of 
foreign  articles.  Experience  proves  that  from 
improved  machinery,  new  inventions  and  re 
duced  cost  of  production,  the  loreign  articles 
are  constantly  diminishing  in  price,  whilst  Ihe 
specific  duty  remaining  unchanged  it  is  continu- 
ally increasing  in  ratio  as  an  equivalent  ad  va- 
lorem, and  the  protection  augmenting  every 
year. 

Thus,  if  the  price  of  sugar  was  six  cents  a 
pound  and  the  duty  three  cents,  it  would  be  equal 
to  filty  pei  cent  ad  valorem  ; buL  if  ihe  price  ol 
sugar  fell  to  three  cents,  ihe  duty  would  have 
risen  to  one  hundred  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  thus 
doubling  the  protection  and  continually  augmen- 
ting with  the  decreasing  loreign  prices  until  the 
duty  becomes  prohibitory  anu  the  revenue  on 
such  articles  disappears;  whereas  the  ad  valorem 
bears,  under  all  changes  ol  price,  the  same  ex- 
act ratio  to  the  cost  of  the  loreign  fabric,  and 


therefore  is  the  most  just  and  equal,  as  also  ne- 
cessarily insuring  a larger  revenue. 

Annexed  will  be  found  the  table  (marked  H) 
of  seventy-four  principal  prolected  articles, 
prepared  at  the  Treasury  Department  in  1844, 
from  actual  returns,  and  attached,  together  with 
others,  to  the  very  able  report  of  Mr.  McKay, 
from  the  Committee  of  Wavs  and  Means,  of 
March  11,  1844,  embracing  coal,  iron,  salt,  su- 
gar, cotton  goods,  &c.,  &c.,  showing  the  actual 
specific  and  minimum  duties  under  the  tariff  of 
1842,  on  these  articles,  and  the  equivalent  ad 
valorem,  ranging  from"  41  to  43  per  cent.  Now 
if  these  foreign  articles  have  fallen  in  price 
since  that  date  fifty  per  cent,  the  equivalent  ad 
valorem  would  of  course  now  range  from  82 
per  cent,  to  486  per  cent.,  and  would  go  on  in 
creasing  as  Ihe  foreign  article  diminished  in 
price  soon  becoming  absolutely  prohibitory  and 
destroying  all  revenue.  In  this  aspect  of  the 
case,  the  objections  to  the  specific  duties  as  a 
permanent  system,  with  a view  to  revenue,  are 
insuperable;  while  their  unjust  operation  upon 
labor,  in  imposing  so  much  higher  duties  as  an 
equivalent  ad  valorem  on  the  cheaper  than  the 
more  costly  qualities  of  goods,  cannot  'Be  suc- 
cessfully defended. 

Our  manufacturers  do  not  desire  the  restora- 
tion of  the  tariff  of  1842.  They  know,  from  its 
excessive  and  prohibitory  duties,  it  will  soon  an 
n ih i late  imports  and  revenue,  and  produce  a re- 
action fatal  to  the  protective  policy.  They 
know,  also,  that  from  its  immense  bounties,  ran- 
ging at  present  prices  from  sixty  to  three  hun- 
dred per  cent,  it  will  stimulate  domestic  pro- 
duction in  a few  years,  to  such  an  extent,  as 
finally  to  prove  most  disastrous  to  our  manufac- 
tures. That  which  our  manufacturers  now  de- 
sire, is  what  they  regard  as  moderate  duties, 
made  specific  in  certain  cases.  But  these  spe 
cifie  duties,  will,  as  has  been  shown,  be  found 
constantly  augmenting  in  ratio,  under  the  opera- 
tion of  the  general  principle  by  which  the  for- 
eign article  is  continually  tending  to  a diminished 
price,  whereas,  the  ad  valorem  always  bearing 
the  same  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  import, 
is  therefore  always  the  most  just  and  equal, 
and  yielding  the  largest  revenue.  The  aug- 
mented revenue,  under  the  tariff  of  1846,  has 
proved  that  ad  valorem  duties  can  be  lairly  as- 
sessed arid  collected.  It  is  shown,  also  by  the 
returns,  that  this  augmented  revenue  is  derived 
Irom  a comparatively  small  amount  of  loreign 
imports  consumed  in  the  United  States.  Ttial 
amount,  as  shown  by  the  tables  before  referred 
to,  marked  F.,  of  all  these  foreign  imports  thus 
consumed  in  the  year  ending  30th  June,  1848, 
exclusive  of  specie  being  but  $127,490,012 — upon 
which  was  realized  a net  revenue  of  $31,757,- 
070  96. 

It  appears  also  from  the  table,  that  so  far  from 
this  tariff'  having  filled  the  country  with  foreign 
goods  beyond  its  capacity  for  consumption,  the 
uomeslic  exports  last  year,  exclusive  of  specie, 
actually  exceeded  by  the  sum  (per  same  table)  ol 
$2,713,697  the  foreign  imports,  exclusive  ol 
specie,  consumed  the  same  year  in  the  United 
States,  including  all  articles  but  specie,  both  free 
and  uuliabie,  thus  showing  a balance  of  foreign 
trade  in  our  favor,  without  taking  into  view  ttie 
immense  profits  realized  in  the  foreign  market  on 
our  exports,  generally  estimated  at  about  fifteen 
per  cent.,  or  tne  profits  of  ireight  and  navigation. 
This  was  not  a year  of  famine  abroad,  hut  of 
abundant  crops  in  Europe,  attended  also  with  re- 
vulsions there,  highly  unfavorable  to  our  com- 
merce, creating  innumerable  loreign  bankrupt- 
cies, by  which  vast  sums  were  lost  to  American 
creditors,  required  to  he  replaced  by  the  export 
of  our  specie,  which  was  greatly  augmented  by 
the  discredit  in  our  maiket  of  all  bills  draw  n on 
our  foreign  shipments,  producing  by  this  artifi- 
cial rise  of  exchange  an  unnatural  demand  lor 
specie  and  a consequent  exportation.  But  all 
this  specie  must  soon  come  hack  to  our  country, 
except  so  far  as  U is  lost  by  foreign  bankruptcy. 

It  appears  that  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1848,  riot  of  famine  but  ot  abundant  crops  in  Eu- 
rope, our  expurls  of  breadstuff's  and  provisions, 
(per  table  1,)  amounted  to  the  sum  ol  $37,472,- 
751,  being  largely  moie  than  double  the  average 
annual  export  during  the  tariff  ol  1842.  The  re- 
sult this  year  demonstrates  that  even  without  a 
famine  and  in  seasons  ol  good  crops  abroad,  and 
even  when  their  means  were  exhausted  the  pre- 
ceding year  by  an  unprecedented  loss  of  specie, 
producing  unparalleled  revulsions  arid  bankrupt- 
cies, yet  with  low  dulies,  enabling  them  to  ex- 


change their  fabrics  for  our  surplus  of  agricultu- 
ral products  they  could  and  did  take  a large 
amount  of  our  breadstuff's  and  provisions,  to  the 
value  of  $37,472,751. 

Thus,  whilst  our  farmers  found  this  large  fo- 
reign market  for  their  surplus,  which  otherwise 
must  have  remained  unsold  here,  our  navigating 
interest  received  a new  impulse  as  well  as  our 
commerce,  our  tonnage  having  increased  during 
the  last  year,  (per  table  F,)  from  2,839,046  to  3,- 
150,502  tons,  being  more  lhan  three  times  the 
increase  we  ever  realized  in  the  same  time  un- 
der any  protective  tariff',  and  making  the^whole 
increased  tonnage  under  the  tariff  of  1846,  588,- 
417  tons.  The  increase  of  our  commerce  during 
the  two  years  since  the  enactment  of  the  tariff  of 
1846  has  beeu  so  great  that  our  domestic  exports, 
exclusive  of  specie  carried  abroad,  exceeded,  by 
the  vast  sum  of  $80,605,181,  the  exporls  of  the 
two  years  preceding  under  the  tariff  of  1842. 
Whilst  the  lariff'of  1846  has  thus  augmented  our 
commerce,  tonnage  and  revenue,  it  has  seen  the 
country  pass  through  the  ordeal  of  an  expensive 
foreign  war,  absorbing  and  withdrawing  from  in- 
dustry nearly  fifty millions  of  capital  lor  loans. 
It  lias  seen  the  great  revulsion  in  England  of  1847 
pass  over  us  almost  unharmed,  whilst  .he  general 
overthrow  of  governments  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  with  the  unparalleled  destruction  ol  con- 
fidence, credit  and  industry  there,  and  with  mil- 
lions lost  to  our  merchants  by  foreign  bankrupt- 
cies ; yet  even  through  this  ordeal,  under  the  be- 
nign influence  of  the  Tariff  of  1846,  the  country 
has  passed,  and  is  still  prosperous  and  progressive, 
and  prices  of  manulaclures  are  far  less  depressed 
than  has  been  the  case  in  all  such  preceding  re- 
vulsions. 

Upon  the  re-enactment  of  the  tariff  of  1842, 
or  any  similar  restrictive  measure,  smuggling  to 
a vastjextent  will  become  an  organized  system. 
By  estimates  from  the  Topographical  Bureau 
and  Coast  Survey  hereto  annexed,  marked  A.  A. 
& B.  B.  it  appears  that  our  direct  maritime 
ocean  front,  exclusive  of  hays,  inlets,  islands, 
&c  , amounts  to  5,120  miles,  our  frontier  upon 
Mexico  to  1,456,  and  our  frontier  upon  the  Bri- 
tish possessions  to  3,303  miles-making  in  all 
9,879  miles,  which  we  have  to  guard  against 
smugglers.  But  if,  in  addition  to  this,  as  must  be 
done,  we  take  the  shore  line  of  Ihe  United  Stales 
on  the  Atlantic,  the  Pacific  and  the  Guif,  inclu- 
ding the  bays,  sounds,  and  other  irregularities  of 
the  sea  shore,  and  of  sea  islands  and  of  the  ri- 
vers lo  head  of  tide,  it  makes  a distance  of  33,- 
063  miles  as  estimated  by  the  Coast  Survey, 
which  added  to  4,759  miles  of  frontier  upon  the 
British  and  Mexican  possessions,  constitutes  an 
entire  line  open  lo  smugglers  of  37,822  miles,  to 
protect  which  against  illicit  importations,  under 
the  temptations  of  such  a tariff  as  that  of  1842, 
would  be  impossible.  In  this  manner,  smuggling, 
so  debasing  and  demoralizing,  so  destructive  of 
revenue,  so  injurious  lo  the  honest  trader  and  to 
the  whole  country,  creating  a contempt  lor  the 
laws  and  the  authority  of  the  Union,  would  be- 
come the  “ safety  valve”  of  the  protective  policy, 
oy  the  operation  of  causes  beyond  ail  govern- 
mental control. 

Since  my  last  report,  the  continent  of  Europe 
has  been  convulsed  by  revolutions  and  civil  cum- 
molions,  paralyzing  their  commerce,  credit,  and 
indu  try,  and  diminishing  our  trade  vvnh  them, 
compared  with  what  it  would  have  been  if  lliese 
events  had  not  occurred.  Nevertheless,  such 
have  been  the  advantages  of  our  more  unrestric- 
ted commerce  wilh  all  the  world  that  the  esti- 
mates of  revenue  for  this  fiscal  year,  presented 
in  my  last  report,  may  yet  be  realized ; the 
quarter  ending  on  the  30th  of  September  last, 
being  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  fiscal  year^ 
having  yielded  $8,991,935  U7.  The  adoption  by 
each  nation  of  high  tariffs,  is  a war  upon  the  labor 
ot  the  world.  As  labor  is  more  productive,  capital 
is  more  rapidly  increased  and  wages  augmented, 
yet  the  tariff,  by  compelling  each  nation  lo  em- 
ploy a portion  ol  its  industry  in  articles  which 
can  be  produced  more  cheaply  abroad,  and  re- 
1 using  the  exchange,  forces  iaoor  throughout  the 
world  into  less  profitable  pursuits,  and  as  a con- 
sequence, diminishes  the  products  ot  labor  as 
well  as  wages.  Thus  if  silks  can  be  manufac- 
tured at  a less  cost  in  Europe,  and  breadstuff's 
more  cheaply  in  this  country,  and  Oy  high  tariffs 
we  prevent  the  import  of  silks  here,  whilst  by 
similar  tariffs  abroad,  or  Ineir  inability  to  pur- 
chase Irom  us  because  we  will  not  take  the  fab- 
rics in  exchange,  our  breadstuff's  are  excluded  to 
a greater  or  less  extent  Irom  their  market,  and 
their  silks  from  our  own,  labor  is  forced  in  both 
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countries  into  less  productive  pursuits,  and  both 
parties  sustain  a loss.  International  tariffs  di- 
minish the  aggregate  value  of  the  profits  of  labor 
to  the  extent  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
every  year,  and  reduce  correspondingly  the  wa- 
ges of  labor.  It  would  be  most  useful  to  exa- 
mine the  tariffs  of  all  nations,  and  ascertain 
how  much  labor  in  each  is  thereby  diverted  into 
less  productive  persuits.  These  tables  have 
never  yet  been  collected,  but  if  of  the  thousand 
million  people  of  the  earth,  the  labor  of  two 
hundred  millions  is  thus  rendered  less  profitable 
to  the  extent  of  one  cent  a day  for  each,  the  an- 
nual loss  would  be  six  hundred  millions  of  dol- 
lars. Man  was  commanded  to  labor,  but  he  was 
permitted  by.  his  Maker  to  employ  his  industry 
in  each  country  in  those  pursuits  for  which  it 
was  best  suited , and  where  his  labor  woulil  be 
less  severe  and  better  rewarded.  But  the  laws 
of  man,  by  high  duties,  diminish  the  products  of 
his  industry,  thus  augment  his  hours  of  toil,  and 
depri'e  him  of  the  time  designed  by  his  Creator 
for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  These  laws 
also,  whilst  diminishing  the  wealth  of  nations, 
produce  discord  between  them;  each  by  high 
tariffs  proclaiming  war  upon  the  industry  of  all 
others.  Under  tree  trade  each  nation  will  pro- 
fit the  labor  of  every  other,  each  will  em- 
ploy its  industry  in  those  pursuits  for  which  it  is 
best  adapted,  and  the  surplus  of  each  be  thus 
exchanged  with  the  other  by  a reciprocal  com- 
merce beneficial  to  all  parties. 

The  true  industrial  interests  of  nations  are 
identical,  and  in  exchanging  with'each  other  the 
products  most  cheaply  produced  by  each,  labor 
everywhere  benefits  labor,  man  his  brother  man, 
and  nations  each  other,  and  their  only  antago- 
nism is  introduced  by  human  legislation.  The 
doctrine  of  free  trade  is  the  petition  of  labor  to 
employ  itself  everywhere  in  those  pursuits  best 
adapted  by  nature  to  every  country,  and  yield- 
ing therefore  in  each  the  largest  products  arid  the 
highest  wages.  It  looks  upon  our  rar  e every- 
where as  friends,  as  brethren,  as  equal  in  rights 
and  united  in  interest  and  destiny.  Rightly  un- 
derstood, there  is  perfect  unity  of  interest  be- 
tween man  and  man,  and  nation  and  nation,  and 
between  capital  and  labor. 

We  see  the  benefits  of  reciprocal  free  trade 
among  all  the  States  of  this  Union,  although 
their  wages,  products,  and  fabrics  are  as  various 
as  those  of  separate  nations,  yet  all  the  States 
find  it  to  be  their  true  interest  to  admit  freely  the 
products  of  each.  The  benefits  of  this  unre- 
stricted reciprocal  commerce  constitute  the  grea  t 
bond  of  interest  constantly  augmenting,  which 
keeps  together  the  various  parts;  but  if  the  pro- 
ductive doctrine  be  true,  it  would  be  the  real  in- 
terest ofeachandall  ol  these  States  to  impose  du- 
ties upon  similar  products  in  others  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  people  of  each  Stale.  Yet  clear 
as  is  this  proof  of  the  benefits  of  reciprocal  free 
trade  between  the  Stales  of  this  Union,  the  prin- 
ciple, as  a question  of  political  economy  is  the 
same  extended  to  other  States,  not  united 
with  us  under  the  same  government.  The  dif- 
ference in  their  political  institutions  cannot  effect 
the  great  principle  of  commerce.  The  local 
laws  of  Ohio  and  Louisana,  of  Mississippi  and 
Massachusetts,  are  more  variant  in  some  respects 
than  those  of  many  other  States  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  Union.  Now  whilst  we  acknowl- 
edge the  benefits  of  reciprocal  free  trade  be- 
tween these  four  Slates,  thus  differing  in  their 
local  institutions,  wages,  and  products,  the  pro- 
tectionists deny  that  it  would  be  beneficial  to  es- 
tablish reciprocal  unrestricted  commerce  with 
other  Stales  beyond  our  limits.  Yet  variant 
foims  of  government  can  make  no  difference  as 
to  the  reciprocal  benefits  of  commerce.  If  free 
trade  be  beneficial  among  all  republican  States, 
it  might  at  least  be  extended  to  them,  although 
monarchies  were  excluded,  but  none  will  main- 
tain that  nations  should  restrict  i heir  commerce 
with  each  other  because  they  differ  in  their  form 
of  government.  Although  governments  may  dif- 
fer, w e are  cne  race  throughout  the  globe  ; the 
toiling  millions  who  inhabit  it,  have  one  interest, 
and  as  a question  of  poiiiical  economy,  the  bene- 
fits of  free  trade  mnst  be  the  same  whether  ex- 
tended to  Slates  within  or  bey  ond  the  limits  of 
the  same  government,  and  each  State  though  se- 
parated hereafter  by  some  catastrophe  from 
every  other  State  would  be  alike  still,  benetilled 
by  reciprocal  Iree  trade  among  the  whole;  lor 
their  commercial  interests  would  not  change 
with  the  separation  lrom  the  confederacy.  A 
Congress,  representing  the  several  Slates  of  this 
Union,  must  perceive  how  injurious  would  be 


the  effect  of  a tariff  by  any  one  upon  its  own  in- 
terest, and  that  of  all  the  Slates.  Now  trade  is 
not  geographical  or  political,  and  if  a Congress 
of  delegates  from  all  nations  were  assembled, 
they  would  soon  perceive  that  commerce  was  a 
unit,  that  it  was  not  local  but  international, 
and  that  tariffs  by  one  or  more  nations  on  the 
products  of  others,  were  just  as  injurious  to  each 
and  to  all  nations,  as  would  be  a tariff  in  one 
State  upon  the  productions  oT  all  the  other  States 
of  the  Union,  if  then,  in  such  a Congress  of  all 
nations  re-assembling  from  time  to  lime,  their 
several  tariffs  were  discussed,  and  their  injurious 
etlects  upon  each  and  every  other  nation  demon- 
strated, the  whole  protective  system  throughout 
the  world  would  fall  before  the  light  of  such  an 
investigation.  Wherever  the  laws  of  nature  are 
beyond  the  reach  of  man  there  is  perfect  order 
uuder  the  direction  of  Almighty  power,  but, 
whenever  man  can  disturb  these  laws,  discord 
and  injury  are  sure  to  ensue.  The  earth, 
the  sun,  and  countless  systems  wheeling  through 
universal  space,  move  onward  in  perfect  or- 
der arid  beauty,  but  even  the  harmony  of  the 
spheres  would  be  disturbed  if  the  legislation 
of  man  could  interfere  and  arrest  the  laws  of  na 
ture.  The  natural  laws  which  control  trade 
th  other  nations,  and  regulate  the  relation  be 
tween  capital  and  profits  on  the  one  hand,  and 
wages  and  labor  on  the  other,  are  perfect  and 
harmonious,  and  the  laws  of  man,  which  would 
effect  a change,  are  always  injurious.  The  laws 
of  political  economy  are  fixed  and  certain.  Lei 
them  alone  is  all  that  is  required  of  man  ; let  all 
international  exchanges  of  products  move  as 
[freely  in  their  orbits  as  the  heavenly  bodies  in 
their  spheres,  and  their  order  and  harmony  will 
be  as  perfect,  and  their  results  as  beneficial  as  is 
every  movement  under  the  laws  of  nature  w hen 
undisturbed  by  the  errors  and  interference  of 
man. 

If  labor  is  dear  here  and  low  abroad,  in  the 
exchange  of  products  w e get  moi  e of  theirs  for 
a similar  amount  of  ours,  and  gain  by  the  ex- 
change. The  cheapness  of  foreign  labor  is  an 
argument  in  favorof  exchange  with  them.  Thus, 
if  we  concede  as  to  linens,  that  Europe,  from 
cheap  labor,  could  afford  to  sell  two  yards  for 
what  one  would  cost  here,  it  would  be  our  inte 
rest  to  purchase  from  them  at  the  reduced  price. 
But  according  to  the  protection  theory,  the  chea- 
per the  foreign  labor  and  the  lower  the  price  of 
Us  products,  the  more  should  we  exclude  them 
by  higher  rates  of  duty.  Jn  the  absence  of  du- 
ties, we  will  exchange  our  surplus  products  for 
their  cheaper  fabrics,  and  our  labor  being  ap- 
plied to  the  production  of  articles,  thus  ex- 
changed abroad,  wages  will  be  enhanced  here  by 
obtaining  more  extended  markets  for  our  pro- 
ducts and  getting  lor  them  a greater  quantity  of 
usetul  articles  at  lower  prices.  In  the  absence 
of  tariffs,  the  division  of  labor  would  be  accor- 
ding to  the  laws  of  nature  in  each  nation,  and 
the  surplus  of  each  would  thus  be  exchanged 
among  the  whole,  each  employing  its  labor  only 
in  the  most  productive  pursuils,  and  therefore 
the  aggregate  profits  would  be  largest.  If  labor 
were  so  low  in  any  foreign  country  that  they 
could  furnish  us  goods  at  almost  nominal  prices, 
and  these  cheap  articles  were  such  as  we  wanted 
here,  it  would  he  our  interest  to  purchase  them 
in  exchange  for  our  products,  and  the  cheaper 
the  foreign  articles,  ttie  greater  would  be  our 
gain  in  the  exchange.  It  is  a strange  objection 
to  the  purchase  of  foreign  articles,  that  the  price 
is  too  low.  The  argument  that  we  must  encou- 
rage our  infant  manufactures  was  always  falla- 
cious, for  they  would  encourage  themselves  as 
soon  as  the  country  was  adapted  to  them.  But 
are  they  now  infant  manufactures?  We  have 
called  them  so  for  sixty  years,  and  will  they  ever 
cease  to  be  inlant  manulaciures  until  weaned 
from  legislative  protection.  On  the  first  of  Feb- 
ruary next  the  maikeLs  of  Great  Britain  will  be 
open  to  oui  breadstuffs,  at  nominal  duties — shall 
we  enlarge  the  market  lor  our  products  by  sel- 
ling them  to  Great  Britain  in  the  only  way  in 
which  she  can  purchase  them  for  a series  ol 
years,  by  lakmg  in  exchange  such  of  her  fabrics 
as  she  can  sell  to  us  at  cheaper  rales  than  we 
can  make  them  ? To  the  iarmer  or  planter,  Ibis 
is  just  a question  whether  he  shall  have  two 
markets  or  one,  or  whether  he  shall  sell  more  at 
a higher  price,  or  less  at  a lower  price.  If  it  be 
our  interest  to  shut  out  British  labrics  it  would 
be  iheirs  to  renew  their  corn  laws,  and  exclude 
our  breadstuff's  from  their  markets. 

It  is  said  that  other  nations  will  not  take  our 
products  in  exchange  lor  their  fabrics  ; but,  with 


reciprocal  free  trade,  they  must  lake  them,  by 
the  universal  rule  that  the  purchaser  will  buy 
the  cheapest  articles  without  enquiring  whether 
they  were  made  at  home  or  abroad.  To  force 
our  industry  by  protective  duties  into  less  pro- 
ductive pursuits,  by  forbidding  these  exchanges, 
is  to  increase  the  amount  of  labor  and  diminish 
its  products,  or  in  other  words  to  force  our  work- 
men to  labor  more  and  receive  less. 

The  people  of  the  Union  as  consumers,  pursu- 
ing their  true  interest,  if  left  to  their  own  choice, 
unfettered  by  legislation,  will  purchase  the  best 
and  cheapest  articles.  But  this  is  restrained  by 
law,  and  the  consumers  compelled  by  high  duties 
to  purchase  only  or  chit  fly  domestic  articles,  be- 
cause this,  it  is  said,  wili  encourage  home  indus- 
try. But  the  foreign  irngprl  has  been  purchased 
by  some  domestic  export.  The  bai  ter  may  not 
have  been  direct,  various  factors  may  have  inter- 
vened, bills  of  exchange  may  have  been  used,  or 
coin  may  have  adjusted  occasional  balances,  but 
in  a series  of  years  in  the  aggregate  international 
trade  is  but  an  exchange  of  products.  Thus  the 
foreign  import  being  exchanged  for  some  Ameri- 
can export,  our  home  industry  which  produced 
that  export  has  been  better  enenuraged,  than  if 
forced  by  law  inio  some  other  pursuit,  rendered 
profitable  only  by  high  duties. 

The  temporary  high  price  of  labor  in  a partic- 
ular employment  Is  often  imputed  to  the  tariff. 
But  if  it  be  conceded  that  the  protected  articles 
are  thus  enhanced,  this  additional  price  paid  by 
the  consumers,  is  so  much  capital  taken  lrom 
them  by  the  tariff' to  the  full  extent  of  the  increa- 
sed price,  which  otherwise  would  have  constitu- 
ted a lurid  for  the  employment  of  labor  and  the 
payment  of  wages.  If  ttien  anything  is  gained 
in  ttie  enhanced  prices  by  a particular  branch  of 
industry,  it  is  at  the  expense  of  all  others,  and 
must  result  in  a diminution  of  wages,  depending 
as  they  do  on  the  aggregate  profit  of  all  the  capi- 
tal and  labor  of  the  country,  and  not  upon  that 
employed  in  any  particular  branch  of  industry. 
Thus  while  vveges  may  be  temporarily  augmen- 
ted in  some  pursuits  favored  by  law,  they  are  di- 
minished in  all  others,  and  the  wages  of  a great 
majority  of  laborers  would  be  reduced,  and  fi- 
nally of  all. 

From  the  diminished  aggregate  capital,  there 
follows  a diminution  in  the  aggregate  wages 
paid  in  a nation.  A vast  majority  of  the  labor 
of  this  country  is  employed  in  agriculture,  com- 
merce, navigation,  and  the  non-protecled  pur- 
suits, arid  if  these  are  depressed,  their  profits  are 
reduced,  the  wages  of  those  employed  in  such 
pursuits  fall,  many  are  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment, and  thus  a general  fall  of  wages  ensues, 
and  the  protected  manufacturer  eventually  ob- 
tains labor  at  a very  reduced  rale.  The  effect  of 
a protective  tariff'  in  truth,  is  not  to  enhance  wa- 
ges, but  to  depress  them,  and  render  capital  in- 
vested in  manufactures  more  profitable  by  en- 
hanced prices  of  the  protected  labrics.  Wages 
throughout  the  whole  country  become  lower  than 
they'were  before  ; because  the  aggregate  profits 
of  the  capital  of  the  nation,  engaged,  in  all  its 
industry,  is  diminished.  Wages  in  one  branch 
of  industry  cannot  be  high  when  they  are  low  in 
all  othe/s  ; for  wages,  like  all  other  commodi- 
ties, unfortunately  will  soon  find  the  same  level. 
The  aggregate  profits  of  all  the  labor  of  the 
country,  and  not  of  any  particular  branch  of  in- 
dustry, constitute  the  iund  out  of  which  wages 
are  paid;  and  if  that  general  fund  is  reduced  by 
diminished  profits,  wages  throughout  the  whole 
country  must  eventually  fall.  If,  then,  the  great 
mass  of  labor  in  this  country,  and  of  capital,  is 
invested  in  agriculture,  commerce,  navigation, 
and  such  branches  of  industry  as  require  no  pro- 
tection, and  these  pursuils  are  injured  by  a pro- 
tective tariff',  either  by  diminishing  the  market 
lor  the  surplus  raised  by  those  employed,  redu- 
cing the  puce  of  what  they  sell,  or  compelling 
them  to  pay  more  lor  whal  they  buy,  there  must 
be  in  lime  a general  fall  of  wages  throughout 
the  country,  even  although  a particular  branch 
of  industry  may  have  been  rendered  more  pro- 
fitable by  a protective  tariff.  This  duty,  then, 
instead  of  protection,  is  a lax  upon  the  whole 
industry  of  ttie  country  invested  in  pursuits  re- 
quiring no  tariff. 

Nor  is  it  any  mitigation  but  an  aggravation  of 
the  evil,  that  some  other  nations  impose  high 
duties  on  their  own  consumers  of  loreign  pro- 
ducts. The  foreign  duly  may  or  may  not  prove 
injurious  to  our  industry.  li  the  American  arti- 
cle is  still  in  some  cases  sold  abroad  to  their 
consumers  at  a price  enhanced  by  their  duly, 
the  injury  may  have  been  to  that  extent  to  them 
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only  and  nol  to  us' but  when  by  way  of  relieving  j 
us  from  this  injury,  whether  real  or  imaginary,! 
we  impose  a tax  upon  our  own  people  as  consu-  I 
mers,  by  compelling  them  to  pay  high  prices  for 
foreign  products  by  high  duties,  w>e  only  aug- 
ment the  evil.  Reciprocal  free  trade  is  best  for 
all,  and  reciprocal  high  duties  worse.  When  it 
is  said,  tf  foreign  nations  tax  our  produce  by 
high  duties,  we  must  tax  theirs  in  the  same 
manner,  we  forget  that  their  duty  on  foreign 
imports  falls  mainly  on  their  own  people  who 
purchase  such  imports,  and  so  likewise  our  tax 
on  foreign  imports  falls  chiefly  on  our  own  peo- 
ple who  purchase  them.  Let  us  buy  such  im- 
ports as  we  desire  at  iow  prices,  and  the  differ- 
ence of  price  that  is  thus  saved  to  our  peo- 
ple, is  so  much  gained  a»  an  additional  capital  to 
encourage  our  own  industry,  to  increase  em- 
ployment and  the  wages  of  labor. 

But  if  the  system  of  reciprocal  taxation  is 
wrong,  what  argument  can  be  offered  in  favor  of 
high  duties  upon  fabrics  of  foreign  nations,  when 
they  receive  our  exports  at  a nominal  duty  in  ex- 
change. Formerly  our  protect ioni-ts  admitted 
that  if  Great  Britain  would  freely  receive  our 
breadstuff’s,  we  should  lake  their  fabrics  at  low 
duties,  or  free  of  duty  in  exchange.  Then  the 
corn  laws  were  in  full  force  in  Great  Britain, 
and  it  was  supposed  would  so  forever  remain. 
But  the  system  w>as  repealed,  and  our  chief  agri- 
cultural products  are  now  invited  tree  of  duty, 
or  a nominal  duty,  on  the  1st  of  February  next, 
into  all  their  ports.  Our  protectionists  now  aban- 
don their  former  position  and  maintain  that  it  in- 
jures our  farmers  to  purchase  British  fabrics  at 
low  prices,  even  though  England  will  lake  our 
breadstuff;  at  a nominal  duly  in  exchange. 

Wages  can  only  be  increased  in  any  nation,  in 
the  aggregate,  by  augmenting  capital,  the  fund 
out  of  which  the  wages  are  paid,  and  the  capital 
gained  by  saving  in  the  diminished  co^t  of  pro- 
ductions and  prices  to  the  consumers,  will  invest 
itself  in  new  pursuits,  necessarily  augmenting 
the  demand  for  labor,  and  as  a consequence  its 
aggregate  products,  profits  and  wages.  On  the 
oilier  hand  the  destruction  or  diminution  of  ca- 
pital by  destroying  or  reducing  the  fund  from 
which  labor  is  paid,  must  reduce  wages.  It  is 
not,  however,  by  the  transfer  of  the  same  amount 
of  capital  by  law,  from  one  pursuit  to  another, 
that  the  aggregate  capital  and  profits  of  national 
industry  can  he  increased,  but  by  the  augmenta- 
tion of  eapilal,  whether  by  saving  or  otherwise  ; 
and  the  radical  defect  of  the  restrictive  system, 
is,  that  the  tariff  never  augments  capital,  hut 
simply  changes  the  pursuits  in  which  it  is  inves- 
ted, and  therefore  can  never  augment  wages.  On 
the  contrary , it  must  in  l tie  aggregate  depress 
wages,  by  preventing  a saving  of  capital  for  the 
employment  of  laborand  the  increase  of  its  wages. 

Our  arguments  lor  low  duties,  as  has  hereto- 
fore been  conceded  by  our  most  distinguished 
proetctionists,  insured  the  repeal  of  the  British 
corn  laws.  Arguments  here  in  favor  of  protec- 
tion, present  to  all  nations  the  supposed  bene- 
fits of  restriction,  and  would  therefore  persuade 
them  all  to  enact  high  tariffs.  Our  argument  in 
favor  of  free  trade  appeals  to  all  nations  to  re- 
duce their  duties  on  our  products,  whereas  our 
arguments  for  protection,  are  reasons  offered  to 
all  nations  to  raise  the  duties  on  our  exports.  One 
argument  would  persuade  them  all  of  the  mutu- 
al benefits  of  reciprocal  free  trade,  and  teach 
the  doctrine  of  international  unity  of  interest  ; 
whereas  the  other,  attempts  to  prove  that  their 
interests  are  antagonislical,  and  will  be  best  con- 
sulted by  each  inflicting  the  greatest  injury  upon 
the  others,  by  high  lands.  Tne  one  would  be 
read  abroad  in  their  legislative  and  exesulive 
councils  in  favor  of  a reduction  of  duties  oil  our 
products,  the  other  would  be  quoted  in  favor  of 
increasing  such  duties. 

High  tariffs  should  be  most  useful  where  they 
are  ttie  most  effective.  Let  us  take  the  interior 
of  New  York,  remote  nol  only  from  the  ocean, 
hut  from  railroads  and  canals.  Now  if  the  duty 
were  twenty  per  cent,  on  the  import  arriving  at 
the  city  of  New  York  or  its  vicinage,  that  city 
and  its  neighborhood,  by  the  protective  theory, 
should  be  more  injured  by  the  importation  than 
the  interior  of  the  Slate,  the  freight  to  which  on 
many  foreign  articles  might  add  twenty  per  cent, 
to  the  cost,  making  tne  whole  enhancement  of 
price  forty  per  cent.,  and  thus  operating  as  a 
double  protection  in  llie  interior  compared  with 
the  seaboard.  Now  if  the  restrictive  theory  be 
true,  the  resident  of  the  interior  being  better  pro- 
tected, the  tariff  and  freight  on  the  foreign  article 
operating  as  double  duty  should  be  more  pros- 


perous than  the  resident  of  the  seaboard.  But 
the  farmers’  products  are  highest  upon  the  sea- 
board, and  lower  at  every  point  as  we  retire  from 
it;  lower  at  Albany  and  Buffalo;  still  lower  at 
Erie,  Cleveland,  Detroit,  Chicago,  Lasalle,  whilst 
the  price  of  all  the  farmer  buys  is  proportionally 
enhanced,  and  nothing  but  the  fact  that  his  lands 
are  cheaper  in  proportion  as  they  are  remote 
from  the  foreign  market,  enables  him- to  sustain 
the  competition. 

The  protective  system  is  agrarian  and  a war 
upon  property.  It  attempts  to  organize  labor 
and  capital  by  law,  adding  to  the  profits  of  one 
pursuit  by  reducing  those  of  another.  It  is  in- 
compatible with  the  security  of  capital  or  labor, 
for  capital  is  but  the  accumulation  of  the  gains 
of  labor,  and,  (herefore,  whatever  destroys  the 
security  or  profits  of  capital,  results  in  an  equal 
injury  to  labor.  Besides  its  injurious  effects 
upon  industry,  it  is  an  arbitrary  and  despotic 
power,  and  if  the  people  should  become  accus- 
tomed to  its  exercise,  looking  for  legislative  sup- 
port and  protection,  it  would  terminate  in  a 
struggle  for  the  division  and  distribution  by  Con 
gress  every  year,  of  property',  profits  and  capital, 
among  the  favored  classes.  No  legislation  01 
man  can  change  the  law  of  capital  and  wages, 
namely,  that  as  capital  augments,  being  the 
source  from  which  wages  are  paid,  there  will  be 
an  increased  demand  for  labor  and  a consequent 
addition  to  its  reward.  Capital  and  wages  are 
the  weights  in  the  opposite  side  of  the  scale,  vi- 
brating under  unchanging  laws,  wages  ascending 
as  capital  is  augmented,  and  descending  as  the 
capital  is  reduced.  If,  then,  we  would  augment 
wages  as  every  lover  of  mankind  must  desire, 
we  must  increase  cepital,  which  no  tariff  or  or- 
ganization of  labor  can  effect,  although  it  may 
transfer  capital  from  one  pursuiL  to  another,  al- 
ways diminishing  the  aggregate  profits  when  the 
transfer  is  forced  by  law. 

The  belief  is  erroneous  that  as  manufactures 
increase  in  number,  skill,  capital  and  products, 
they  will  perpetuate  high  tariffs.  When  they 
attain  this  condition,  and  their  fabrics  exceed 
the  home  demand,  they  will  desire  tree  trade  to 
open  to  them  the  foreign  maikets.  In  England 
this  is  now  the  case,  and  their  manufacturers  are 
the  great  advocates  of  free  trade,  as  our  manu- 
facturers in  lime  will  be,  and  ultimately  unite 
with  all  other  classes  in  desiring  the  abandon- 
ment of  all  tariffs  and  custom  houses,  and  the 
repeal  of  all  restrictions  of  commerce. 

Congress  having  extended  the  revenue  laws  to 
Oregon,  and  created  Astoria  the  port  for  that 
District,  the  revenue  cutter  Cornelius  W.  Law- 
rence was  ordered  to  that  coast  under  the  com- 
mand of  Capt.  Alexander  V.  Fraser,  ar.  officer 
of  talents,  zeal  and  fidelity.  The  Coast  Survey 
was  also  extended  there,  and  through  its  aid 
buoys  will  be  located  and  light  houses  con- 
structed as  directed  by  Coi.gr>  ss.  The  revenue 
laws  not  having  been  extended  to  Calitornia,  no 
duties  could  be  collected  there,  hut  the  Depart- 
ment exercised  all  its  authority  by  issuing  the 
circular  hereuuto  annexed,  (marked  Y}  opening 
free  trade  under  the  Constitution,  between  its 
ports  and  those  of  the  Union,  at  (he  same  time 
guarding  the  revenue  from  loss  as  far  as  practi- 
cable. It  i3  recommended  that  besides  Astoria, 
collection  districts  be  authorised  at  San  Diego, 
Monterey,  Puget  Sound  and  San  Francisco  upon 
the  Pacific.  Our  maritime  (rentier  upon  the 
Pacific  is  now  nearly  equal  to  our  Atlantic  coast, 
with  many  excellent  bajs  and  harbors,  admira- 
bly situated  to  command  the  trade  of  Asia  and  of 
the  whole  Western  coast  of  America,  whilst  our 
coastwise  trade  between  the  Atlantic,  the  Guif 
and  Pacific,  must  soon  become  of  great  value. 
Congress  having  direcled  this  Department  to 
recommend  such  measures  as  will  increase  our 
commerce  and  revenue,  it  is  suggested  that  il 
we  desire  a lucrative  trade  and  augmented  reve- 
nue from  our  Pacific  coast,  this  object  can  best 
be  accomplished  by  many  additional  steamships 
upon  that  ocean,  as  well  as  upon  the  Atlantic 
and  the  Guif.  Beneficial  as  this  system  has 
proved  upon  the  Atlantic  and  the  Gull,  in  aug- 
menting our  commerce  and  revenue,  our  ton- 
nage and  navigation,  it  is  still  better  adapted  to 
the  Pacific  and  the  long  voyages  along  its  shores 
and  to  Asia.  This  tranquil  ocean,  as  indicated 
by  its  name,  moie  subject  to  calms,  is  better 
adapted  to  steam  than  the  more  boisterous  At- 
lantic, and  with  Jess  danger  of  injury  to  the  ma- 
chinery. 

't  he  calms  of  the  Pacific,  so  often  retarding 
the  sailing  vessel,  make  shorter  and  saler  the 
voyage  ot  the  steamship,  whilst  at  other  periods, 


the  trade  winds  blowing  for  months  continuously 
in  one  direction,  not  affecting  the  course  of  the 
steamer,  but  forcing  sailing  vessels  so  many  thou- 
sands of  miles  out  of  their  way, render  steam  ne- 
cessary to  the  profitable  navigation  of  this  ocean. 
From  all  these  causes  the  Pacific  must  become 
the  principal  theatre  for  the  peaceful  triumphsof 
the  great  expansive  power  of  steam,  and  we  must 
extend  its  use  there,  under  our  own  flag,  if  we 
would  desire  to  contend  successfully  with  other 
nations  for  the  trade  and  specie  of  Asia  and  Wes- 
tern America.  Our  imports  from  Asia,  such  as 
teas,  silks,  and  chiefly  costly  articles,  are  still 
better  adapted  for  the  steamships  than  heavy 
produefs.  The  time  required  in  crossing  twice 
the  Tropics  and  the  Equator,  from  our  Atlantic 
ports  to  Asia,  in  the  long  voyage  of  the  sailing 
vessel,  is  felt  severely,  not  only  in  the  loss  of  in- 
terest and  in  the  less  rapid  circulation  of  capital 
and  realization  ol  profits,  but  in  the  still  greater 
loss  in  arriving  at  home  too  late  with  the  cargo, 
and  thereby  losing  the  market,  or  at  least  a bet- 
ter price  ; and  this  loss  of  time  and  interest,  of 
price  and  markets,  is  as  great  in  the  return  as  in 
the  outward  passage.  The  voyage  by  steam 
from  our  Atlantic  ports  to  Asia,  by  the  route  of 
Chagres  and  Panama,  with  a railroad  to  be  con- 
structed by  private  enterprise  across  the  Isthmus, 
would  soon  be  accomplished  in  a month,  instead 
of  three  or  lour  months,  and  the  gain  of  time  in 
our  coastwise  trade  between  both  oceans  would 
be  still  greater.  In  ancient  and  in  modern  times 
the  cities  and  nations  that  secured  the  trade  of 
Asia  were  greatly  enriched.  This  has  occurred 
successively  with  Tyre,  Sidon,  Carthage,  Alex- 
andria, Venice,  Genoa,  Lisbon,  Amsterdam,  and 
London,  whilst  this  rich  traffic  built  up  large  ci- 
ties even  in  the  midst  of  deserts,  in  the  caravan 
route  of  the  track  through  which  il  passed.  With 
our  front  upon  both  oceans  and  the  Gulf,  aided 
b)  steamships,  by  low  duties,  and  by  shortening 
the  voyage  by  the  Isthmus  route,  as  presented  in 
my  annual  reports  of  December,  1846  and  1847, 
we  may  secure  this  commerce,  and  with  it  in 
lime  command  the  trade  of  the  world. 

We  may  also  extend  our  commerce  with  all 
the  countries  bordering  upon  the  coast  of  Wes- 
tern America,  richer  than  all  other  in  the  pre- 
cious metals,  and  abounding  in  articles  winch 
we  desire  hut  do  nol  produce,  whilst  new  and 
vast  markets  will  be  opened  there  lor  our  pro- 
ducts and  manufactures,  and  the  number  and  pro- 
fits of  our  whale  ships  greatly  increased.  Distant 
now  as  ar?  our  possessions  upon  the  Pacific,  if 
we  would  desire  to  extend  to  them  the  benefits 
'and  blessings  of  the  American  Union,  and  unite 
them  vv  ilh  us  in  the  bonds  of  an  ever  augmenting 
commerce  and  intercourse,  there  is  at  present 
nothing  hut  steamships  that  can  perform  these 
important  duties,  in  connection  with  a railroad 
across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  Such  a road 
would  always  he  useful  lor  our  trade  from  the 
Atlantic  and  the  Gulf,  with  the  western  coast  of 
America,  and  at  least  for  heavy  products  with 
Asia,  and  especially  with  that  portion  of  it  near  ro 
or  south  of  the  Equator,  with  the  Islands  in  the 
Indian  Ocean  and  with  Australia,  even  if  at  some 
distant  period  a raijroad  should  unite  the  Atlan- 
tic, the  Gulf  and  the  Mississippi,  with  our  har- 
bors upon  the  Pacific.  That  such  a road  will  he 
made  at  some  future  period  upon  the  most  prac- 
ticable route,  is.  noUloubted,  although  from  ttie 
time  and  capital  required,  its  completion  unfor- 
tunately may  be  remote  : but  the  railroad  which 
private  enter  prise  could  build  w ithin  a year  or 
two  across  the  Isthmus,  would  answer  all  our 
present  purposes,  and  would  at  once  bring  New 
York  within  ten  days  of  the  Pacific,  and  within 
thirty  days  of  China,  and  New  Orleans  stili  nea- 
rer, maintaining  also  the  important  communica- 
tion between  our  own  harbors  on  the  Atlantic, 
the  Gulf,  and  the  Pacific. 

The  eslimales  required  by  law  from  this  de- 
partment for  the  revenue  likely  to  accrue  from 
foreign  commerce  with  all  our  ports,  including 
those  upon  the  Pacific,  must  depend  upon  future 
events.  If  private  enterprise  should  soon  con- 
struct tire  railroad  across  the  Isthmus,  if  an  ade- 
quate number  of  steamships  in  continuation  of 
• lie  beneficial  system  already  commenced  should 
facilitate  the  trade  between  Asia  and  our  Paci- 
fic ports,  bringing  them  within  twenty  days  of 
Cliina,  with  the  best  steamers  in  sufficient  num- 
bers, starting  at  regular  periods  from  the  Atlan- 
tic and  the  Gull  to  Chagres,  and  from  Oregon 
and  California  to  Patiama,  to  Asia,  and  the  whole 
Western  coast  of  America,  the  commerce  of  all 
our  ports  w ould  be  incalculably  increased,  and 
the  revenue  collected  on  the  Pacific,  rise  in  a 
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few  years  to  several  millions  of  dollars  per  an- 
num. Nor  is  it  only  with  those  nations  of  Asia, 
with  whom  we  already  have  treaties,  that  the 
steamships  would  increase  our  commerce,  but  it 
would  introduce  it  together  with-Miplomalic  re- 
lations into  vast  regions  of  the  East,  with  whom 
we  have  formed  no  treaties,  estimated  to  contain 
one  hundred  and  thirty-five  millions  of  people. 
Many  of  these  are  large  and  populous  empires, 
abounding  in  specie  and  in  many  articles  which 
we  need  but  do  not  produce,  and  desiring  also 
our  products  and  manufactures  in  exchange. 
Among  those  empires  with  whom  we  have  no 
treaties  and  little  or  no  trade,  are  Persia,  Corea, 
Cochin  China,  Burmah  and  Japan,  with  whom 
nothing  but  the  steamship  can  successfully  intro- 
duce our  commeice.  Among  these  is  the  empire 
of  Japan,  highly  advanced  in  civilization,  con- 
taining fifty  millions  of  people,  separated  but 
two  weeks  by  steam  from  our  Western  coast. 
Its  foreign  trade  is  now  nearly  confined  to  two 
Dutch  vessels,  although  it  is  separated  from 
Holland  by  18,000  mil  es,  and  from  our  own  Pa- 
cific coast  only  by  4,500  miles.  Its  commerce 
can  be  secured  to  us  by  persevering  and  peace- 
ful efforts.  Our  steamships  would  pass  on  their 
way  to  China  through  the  narrow  channel  sepa- 
ting  tfie  two  great  islands  composing  the  empire 
of  Japan,  monthly  or  weekly  in  sight  of  both 
their  coasts,  and  by  thus  familiarizing  them  with 
our  mercantile  marine,  extending  their  know- 
ledge, overcoming  their  prejudice,  and  opening 
to  them  new  views  of  their  own  true  interests, 
would  soon  unseal  their  ports  to  our  commerce. 
The  acquisition  of  our  immense  coast  upon  the 
Pacific,  and  the  introduction  there  of  our  steam- 
ships, especially  when  private  enterprise  shall 
unite  the  ocean  by  an  Isthmus,  as  remarked  in 
my  annual  report  of  December,  1846.  11  revolu- 
tionize in  our  favor  the  commerce  of  the  world , 
and  more  rapidly  advance  our  greatness,  loealth  and 
power,  than  any  event  which  has  occurred  since  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution .”  The  same  great 
subject  was  again  referred  to  in  m.y  annual  re- 
port of  December  1847,  as  “ a neiv  commercial 
era,”  requiring  “ ocean  steamers  in  addition  to  sai- 
ling vessels  ,”  as  connecting  us  “ with  China,  con- 
taining nearly  one-third  of  the  population  of  the 
globe.” 

Our  ports  upon  (he  Gulf,  with  those  upon  ffolh 
oceans  fronting  upon  Europe  from  the  east,  and 
Asia  from  the  west,  occupying  the  central  posi- 
tion between  all  the  continents  of  the  globe, 
nearer  to  them  all  by  convenient  routes  than 
any  other  nation,  including  an  easy  access  to  the 
whole  interior  of  our  own  country,  we  want 
only  the  ocean  steamships  of  adequate  strength, 
speed  and  numbers,  to  give  us  the  command  of 
the  trade  of  all  nations.  Nor  should  we  forget 
that  in  carrying  our  trade  among  the  great  and 
populous  nations  of  Asia,  and  facilitating  inter- 
course with  that  region,  passing  from  coast  to 
coast  in  the  short  period  of  twenty  davs,  and 
with  monthly  or  weekly  steamships,  the  light  of 
Christianity  following  the  path  of  commerce, 
would  return,  with  all  its  blessings,  to  the  east 
from  which  it  rose.  In  those  regions  commerce 
must  be  the  piecursor  of  Christianity;  com- 
merce which  teaches  peace  and  intercourse  be- 
tween nations,  which  declares  that  man  is  not 
the  enemy  of  man,  nor  nation  of  nation,  but  that 
the  interests  of  all  countries  and  of  all  mankind, 
are  identical,  and  that  they  will  all  advance 
most  rapidly  under  the  general  influence  of  an 
unrestricted  reciprocal  trade  and  intercourse. 
By  our  recent  acquisitions  upon  the  Pacific,  Asia 
has  suddenly  become  our  neighbor,  with  a placid 
intervening  ocean,  inviting  our  steamships  upon 
the  track  of  a commerce  greater  than  that  of  all 
Europe  combined.  This  commerce  is  ours,  if 
our  merchants  and  government  should,  by  their 
united  energies,  secure  for  us,  with  Asia,  a rapid 
and  frequent  communication  by  steam.  Our  pro- 
ducts and  our  manufactures,  and  especially  our 
coarse  cotton  fabrics,  are  precisely  what  are  de- 
sired by  several  hundred  millions  of  their  peo- 
ple, who  will  send  us  back  in  return  their  specie 
and  their  rich  productions,  so  lew  of  which  are 
raised  within  our  own  limits.  From  our  coast 
on  the  Pacific,  as  well  as  Irom  the  Gulf  and  the 
Atlantic  arid  the  Isthmus  route,  we  would  be 
much  nearer  to  the  west  coast  of  America,  as 
well  as  Asia,  than  any  European  power,  and 
with  the  best  steamships  in  adequate  number,, 
with  the  greater  certainty  of  the  voyage,  of  the 
period  of  arrival  and  departure,  and  economy  of 
lime  and  saving  of  interest,  and  with  diminished 
cost  ot  carriage,  we  would  ultimately  supply  the 
western  coast  of  America  as  well  as  Asia,  with 


our  products  and  manufactures  on  better  terms 
than  any  European  nation.  We  would  in  time 
receive  the  productions  of  the  east  in  exchange, 
not  only  for  our  own  consumption,  but  to  be 
warehoused  in  our  ports  as  entrepots  for  the 
supply  of  Europe,  and,  so  far  as  European  fab- 
rics should  reach  Asia  and  the  western  coast  of 
America,  they  would  ultimately  pass  chiefly 
through  our  hands  as  factors  and  in  our  vessels, 
events  which  would  very  soon  give  us  the  com- 
mand of  the  trade  and  specie  of  the  world. 

From  these  great  events  the  whole  country 
would  derive  vast  benefits,  but  especially  the  city 
of  New  York,  it  would  become  the  depot  and 
store-house,  and  entrepot  of  the  commerce  of 
the  world,  the  centre  of  business  and  exchanges, 
the  clearing  house  of  international  trade  and  bu- 
siness, the  place  where  assorted  cargoes  of  our 
own  products  and  manufactures,  as  well  as  those 
of  all  foreign  countries,  would  be  sold  and  re- 
shipped,  and  the  point  to  which  specie  and  bul- 
lion would  flow  as  the  great  creditor  city  of  the 
world  for  the  adjustment  of  balances,  as  the  fac- 
tor of  all  nations,  and  the  point  whence  this 
specie  would  flow  into  the  interior  of  our  coun- 
try through  all  the  great  channels  of  internal 
trade  and  intercourse.  With  these  great  events 
accomplished,  and  with  abundant  facilities  for 
the  warehousing  of  foreign  and  domestic  goods 
at  New.  York,  it  must  eventually  surpass  in 
wealth,  in  commerce  and  population,  any  Euro- 
pean emporium,  whilst  as  a necessary  conse- 
quence, all  our  other  cities  and  every  portion  of 
the  Union,  and  all  our  great  interests  would  de- 
rive corresponding  advantages.  Our  merchants, 
as  must  have  been  expected  in  any  new  enter- 
prise, encountered  sume  difficulties  in  putting 
their  first  lines  of  steamships  into  full  and  suc- 
cessful operation,  but  these  obstacles  they  are 
rapidly  overcoming.  They  encountered  similar 
difficulties  in  the  commencement  of  their  first 
line  of  packet  ships,  which  soon,  however,  out- 
stripped those  of  all  other  countries;  and  the 
same  success,  with  a liberal  governmental  policy 
in  the  outset  of  their  great  enterprise,  will  soon 
follow  as  regards  these  ocean  steamships. 

In  view  of  the  rapidly  augmenting  trade  be- 
tween our  ports  on  both  oceans,  I recommend 
that  an  act  be  passed  by  Congress,  under  which 
all  products  and  fabrics  may  cross  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama,  under  the  provisions  of  our  most 
important  recent  treaty  with  New  Grenada ; 
that  foreign  goods  may  be  taken  from  our  ware- 
houses and  landed  in  our  ports  on  either  ocean 
or  the  gulf,  in  the  same  manner  that  goods  now 
warehoused  in  any  port,  may  be  taken  into  and 
re-warehoused  in  another.  To  prevent  frauds 
upon  the  revenue,  it  will  be  necessary  to  provide 
for  the  appointment  of  agents  or  consuls  to  re- 
side at  Chagres  and  Panama,  in  the  same  manner 
as  now  authorised  by  Congress  in  regard  to  Chi- 
huahua, under  the  act  of  3d  of  March,  1845.  If 
this  should  not  be  done,  our  commeice  will  be 
forced  twelve  thousand  miles  out  of  its  course 
through  the  long  voyage  around  Cape  Horn.  The 
drawback  of  the  duties  on  foreign  goods  expor- 
ted to  Chihuahua,  by  the  routes  of  the  Missouri, 
Arkansas,  and  Red  rivers,  should  be  extended  to 
that  by  the  Rio  Grande,  as  well  as  to  such  other 
| routes  through  Texas  as  may  be  found  safe  and 
practicable.  A port  of  entry  should  be  estab- 
lished at  the  nor-tn  of  the  Rio  Grande,  as  well  as 
at  such  ether  points  on  that  river  as  may  be  ne- 
cessary to  guard  our  revenue  laws  from  invasion 
on  that  frontier,  and  to  secure  the  inlerior  trade 
with  Mexico.  The  drawback  of  duty  shouldalso 
be  allowed  on  goods  exported  to  Monterey  and 
Saltlilo,  and  perhaps  other  important  inlerior 
towns  in  Mexico,  on  the  same  conditions  as  are 
now  applicable  to  Chihuahua.  In  recommending 
the  regulations  belore  referred  to  for  the  transit 
of  goods  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  I would 
respectfully  suggest  the  extension  of  the  same 
privilege  to  the  routes  by  the  Mexican  Ltliuius 
of  Tehuantepec,  by  Lake  Nicaragua,  by  the  Rio 
Alrato  and  San  Juan,  to  go  into  effect  whenever 
the  same  right  of  transit  can  be  obtained  liom 
ocean  to  ocean.  Some,  if  not  all  of  these  routes 
may  be  traversed  by  railroads,  and  may  become 
important  as  well  as  that  by  Chagres  and  Pana- 
ma, for  our  foreign  and  coastwise  commerce  be- 
tween the  two  great  oceans,  as  well  as  for  the 
inlerior  trade  of  Mexico,  New  Grenada  and 
Central  America  ; and  the  transit  of  the  Mexi- 
can Isthmus  v,  ould  be  highly  advantageous  to  the 
whole  country,  but  especially  to  the  valley  of  the 
Mississippi  and  its  great  depot,  the  city  of  New 
Orleans,  so  near  the  Pacific  by  that  new  and  im- 
portant route. 


In  connection  also  with  our  supply  of  the  pre- 
cious metals  from  the  interior  of  these-countries, 
as  well  as  from  Peru  and  Chili,  and  Ihe  trans- 
portation of  our  gold  and  other  minerals  from 
California,  these  routes  may  all  become  useful. 
The  collector  of  San  Diego,  should  be  authorised 
to  appoint  a deputy  at  some  port  in  our  territory 
as  near  as  may  be  to  the  juncture  of  the  rivers 
Gila  and  Colorado,  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of 
California,  with  a view  to  our  future  trade  on 
that  Gulf,  as  authorised  by  the  recent  treaty 
with  Mexico,  in  connection  with  Lower  Califor- 
nia, and  the  adjoining  Mexican  States  of  Sonora 
and  Sualoa,  so  rich  in  the  precious  metals  and 
containing  the  impoitant  ports  of  Guayamas  ano 
Mazatlan. 

I renew  the  recommendation  heretofore  made 
by  me  for  reciprocal  free  trade  between  the  Ca- 
nadas and  Ihe  United  Slates,  in  all  articles  of 
the  growth,  manufacture  or  production  of  either 
country.  1 recommend  also  the  passage  of  a law 
tendering  a similar  reciprocity  to  Mexico.  It  is 
known  that  the  Canadas,  w ith  the  consent  of 
Great  Britain,  (and  it  is  believed  New  Bruns- 
wick, adjoining  New  England,)  also  would  cheer- 
fully accept  the  reciprocity.  The  advantages  to  ' 
the  Canadas  would  be  great  as  well  as  to  our 
ports  on  the  Lakes,  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  the 
Atlantic,  accompanied  by  increased  tolls  and  bu 
siness  on  our  immediate  railroads  and  canals. 

With  our  neighboring  republic  of  Mexico, 
now  revising  her  tariff,  so  rich  in  precious  me- 
tals and  dye-stuffs,  and  other  raw  material  of 
manufacture,  with  whom  it  is  our  true  interest 
to  enconrage  the  most  friendly  relations  and  re- 
ciprocal and  unrestricted  commerce,  although 
she  may  not  at  once  enact  a reciprocal  statute, 
yet  it  is  clearly  her  interest  to  do  so,  and  with 
such  an  offer  standing  upon  our  statute  book,  it 
would  receive  the  attention  of  that  republic,  and 
in  time  be  adopted  ; and  meanwhile  it  would 
present  to  Mexico,  the  best  ev^ence  of  our 
anxious  desire  to  maintain  with  her  the  most 
friendly  relations,  together  with  free  and  recip- 
rocal commerce  arid  intercourse. 

The  Mexican  tariff  prepared  by  this  depart- 
ment and  enforced  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  with  a view  to  military  contributions  in 
Mexico,  added  several  millions  of  dollars  to  our 
means  during  the  recent  contest,  as  well  as  aided 
the  credit  and  loans  of  the  Government.  If  was 
a new  but  most  salutary  example  set  to  bellige- 
rents in  all  future  wars,  not  to  destroy  their  own 
commerce  and  that  of  neutral  and  friendly  pow- 
ers, by  embargoes  and  biockades  of  the  ports  of 
the  enemy,  but  to  diminish  the  evils  and  losses 
of  wars  by  encouraging  our  own  commerce  and 
that  ul  all  the  rest  of  the  worid  with  the  enemy’s 
ports  at  more  moderate  duties,  at  the  same  lime 
devolving  upon  the  enemy  instead  of  our  own 
people,  as  large  a portion  as  practicable  of  the 
burthens  and  expense  of  the  contest,  so  as  to 
bring  it  to  a speedy  and  honorable  conclusion. 

This  example,  so  lavorable  to  neutral  nations, 
mitigating  so  much  the  losses  of  wars,  substitu- 
ting commerce  instead  of  embargoes  and  bloc- 
kades, was  received  with  high  satisfaction  by  all 
the  powers  with  whom  we  were  at  peace,  and  is 
believed,  at  the  same  time,  to  have  had  no  in- 
considerable influence  in  accelerating  the  peace 
with  Mexico.  This  measure  was  a step  m ad- 
vance of  the  progress  of  commerce  and  civiliza- 
tion. It  was  an  example  worthy  to  be  set  to  all 
nations  by  the  United  States,  and  was  so  warmly 
approved  by  all  countries  that  if  unlorlunately 
lor  mankind  wars  should  hereafter  occur,  and  es- 
pecially a general  European  war,  the  danger  of 
which  many  apprehend  to  be  imminent,  the 
American  precedent  would  probably  be  adopted 
by  other  powers,  leaving  all  ports  of  the  enemy 
open  to  neutral  commerce,  and  the  consequent 
gain  to  our  country  incalculable.  We  snould 
not  only  have  gained  the  great  principle  fur 
which  we  have  so  lung  contended,  that  tree  ships 
make  free  goods  in  trading  with  the  poits  ol  a 
neutral  when  in  her  own  possession,  but  we 
should  also  terminate  the  system  of  actual  as 
well  as  paper  blockades,  and  leave  our  com- 
merce uninterrupted  in  the  ports  of  all  bellige- 
rents. This  consideration  is  rendered  more  mo- 
mentous by  the  lact  that  our  future  position,  it  is 
hoped,  in  all  time  to  come,  will  be  that  of  a neu- 
tral, and  that  as  the  result  in  part  of  our  won- 
derful military  power  displayed  in  our  recent 
glorious  achievements  and  unparalleled  victories, 
as  well  as  from  the  dev'elopemenls  of  our  money- 
ed resources,  more  than  one  hundred  millions  of 
dollars  havign  been  offered  by  our  own  capital- 
ists at  a premium  for  a government  six  per  cent. 
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stock  upon  advertisements  for  less  than  one-half 
that  sum,  we  shall  be  permitted  to  enjoy  hereaf- 
ter ihe  blessings  of  uninterrupted  peace  with  all 
the  world. 

Among  the  important  results  of  that  reduced 
Mexican  tariff' as  prepared  by  this  Department, 
is  the  light  thrown  by  its  operations  upon  the 
commerce  and  revenue  of  Mexico,  and  the  de- 
monstration that  both  would  be  augmented  by  its 
provision.  So  strong  has  been  the  effect  pro- 
duced, that  a proposition  to  remove  the  prohi- 
bitions on  nearly  all  our  exports  to  Mexico,  ex- 
isting under  the  old  system,  was  carried  in  one 
House,  at  the  recent  session  of  the  Mexican  | 
Congress,  leaving,  it  is  hoped,  only  the  details  to 
be  perfected  at  some  future  session — a measure 
that  would  open  new  markets  to  our  products 
and  fabrics,  prove  highly  beneficial  to  Mexico, 
and  unite  the  neighboring  republics  in  the  more 
intimate  and  friendly  relations  of  an  increasing 
reciprocal  commerce  and  intercourse. 

I renew  the  recommendations  contained  in  all 
my  annual  reports  for  the  establishment  of  a 
branch  of  the  mint  of  the  United  States  at  the 
city  of  New  York.  That  city,  our  . great  com- 
mercial metropolis,  is  advancing  to  its  ultimate 
position  (so  important  to  the  whole  country,)  as 
the  emporium  of  universal  commerce,  the  centre 
of  international  exchanges,  and  the  storehouse  of 
the  products  of  the  world. 

To  attain  this  result  we  must  secure  for  our 
great  emporium  (in  competition  with  foreign 
cities)  the  command  of  her  due  proportion  of 
coin  and  bullion.  Now,  it  is  clear,  that  where 
bullion  cannot  be  coined,  and  no  re-coinage  can 
take  place,  this  cannot  be  accomplished.  Ameri- 
ca is  the  great  continent  for  the  precious  metals; 
they  are  now  found  in  extraoidinary  quantities 
in  our  Union,  and  to  a vast  extent  in  countries 
adjacent.  Yet  nearly  all  this  corn  and  bullion 
are  diverted  to  other  countries,  and  especially  to 
Great  Britain,  being  one  of  the  chief  instruments 
in  aiding  that  country  in  maintaining  her  com- 
mand of  the  business  of  the  world.  By  steam- 
ships, and  by  exports  of  her  own  products  and 
fabrics,  she  accumulates  coin  and  bullion  in  Lon- 
don, arid  provides  for  their  coinage  and  re-coi- 
nage  in  the  least  time,  and  without  expense  ; and 
yet,  in  ourown  commercial  emporium,  we  have  no 
mint,  or  even  a branch  mint,  for  the  important 
process  of  coinage  or  re-coiriage.  If  we  would 
command  the  commerce  of  all  nations,  it  must  be 
through  some  one  American  commercial  empori- 
um, the  great  centre  of  ourown  trade  and  business. 
The  history  ol  trade  demonstrates  that  some 
such  gieat  point  is  indispensable  to  enable  any 
nation  to  command  universal  commerce;  arid 
that  such  concentration  at  some  one  city,  instead 
of  injuring  other  cities  or  parts  of  the  same 
country,  is  of  immense  benefit  to  all.  There 
cennot  be  two  or  more  financial  centres  of  the 
foreign  commerce  of  any  one  nation,  any  more 
than  there  can  be  two  or  more  centres  of  a circle. 
The  same  principle  of  the  centre  of  trade  of  a 
nation  applies  to  the  trade  of  the  world.  There 
can  be  but  one  such  centre  for  the  world,  and 
but  one  lor  each  nation,  which,  in  this  country, 
from  natural  causes,  must  be  New  York,  where 
the  competition  must  soon  commence  with  fo- 
. reign  cities  for  the  control  of  international  com- 
merce. Now,  as  the  command  of  the  specie  of 
the  world  is  of  immense  benefit  to  our  whole 
country,  and  can  only  be  secured  by  making  one 
of  our  own  cines  the  centre  of  universal  cou-i- 
meice,  it  is  indispensable  to  success  in  this  great 
American  enterprise,  that  specie  and  bullion 
should  be  invited  from  all  the  world  to  New 
York,  not  by  any  unjust  advantages,  but  by  giv- 
ing to  it  tqual  facilities  with  our  other  cities  lor 
coinage  and  re-coiriage. 

it  is  not  lor  New  Yoi k merely,  or  for  its  com- 
merce, that  this  mint  is  desired,  but  for  the 
benefit  of  the  whole  Union.  The  storehouse  of 
the  goods  arid  products  of  the  Union  must  be- 
come the  storehouse  of  ils  specie ; where  the 
commerce  arid  goods  are,  there  the  representa- 
tives ol  their  value  must  he  also;  arid  Ihere  also 
should  he  every  facility  which  a mint  would  give 
for  increasing  iheir  cnculating  values,  and  lor 
bringing  Ihem  into  immediate  and  active  use  in 
any  lorm  which  might  be  desued.  It  is  in  vain 
to  say  that  the  specie  or  bullion  brought  by  our 
commerce  to  New  York,  can  be  sent  to  a distant 
point  where  there  is  a mint,  with  but  little  de- 
lay, risk  or  expense.  It  is  clear  there  must  be 
some  risk,  delay  and  expense,  operating  as  a lax 
on  the  business  ol  our  commercial  emporium, 
and  to  that  extent  rendering  unequal  her  contest 
with  Luropean  cities  lor  universal  commerce. 


Coinage  and  re-coinage  should  be  immediate, 
without  any  risk,  expense,  or  delay  ; and  it 
might  be  said  as  regards  merchandise,  with  nearly 
the  same  truth  as  is  urged  in  (he  relation  to 
specie,  that  it  would  be  no  injury  to  the  com- 
merce of  the  Union  if  light  ami  cosily  articles 
would  be  sent  at  but  trilling  expense,  risk  or 
delay,  from  New  York  to  some  dblant  city,  there 
be  stamped,  maiked,  or  labelled,  and  returned  to. 
New  York  lor  sale  and  distribulion  in  the  gene- 
ral markets  of  our  own  country  or  of  the  world. 
It  seems  to  be  forgotten  by  Ihose'who  present 
such  arguments,  that  in  a great  commercial  ca- 
| pilal,  where  business  to  the  amount  of  millions 
of  dollars  is  transacted  from  ten  to  three  o’clock, 
how  imporlan  t lime  is,  where  the  delay  of  a day 
nay,  often  an  hour,  may  be  most  disastrous,  and 
change  the  balance  of  profit  to  loss.  Merchants 
and  men  of  business  should  be  permitied  to  ex- 
change their  bullion  or  foreign  coin  for  Ameri- 
can in  a lew  hours  or  moments,  as  could  be  done 
at  a mint,  or  receive  at  once  mint  certificates  of 
deposit,  which  often  might  be  to  them  of  the 
greatest  importance.  The  trade  in  bullion  and 
specie,  in  itself  one  great  branch  of  commerce 
indispensable  in  the  transaction  of  business,  and 
especially  of  international  exchange,  already 
exists  to  a great  extent  in  New  York,  but  is  limi- 
ted, in  diffusing  its  benefits,  to  American  com- 
merce and  exchanges,  by  the  want  of  a mint. 
Now  it  is  subject  to  expenses,  risk,  ancLdelav,  to 
put  it  into  a lorm  for  circulating  values,  that  delay 
being  itself  a great  loss  of  capital,  whilst  the  fo- 
reign coin,  consisting  of  denominations  unknown 
to  tlie  great  body  ol  our  people,  is  almost  use 
less  tor  ihe  purposes  of  general  circulation.  It 
is  the  rapidity  of  the  circulation  of  coin  that 
gives  it  its  chief  value,  and  accumulates  capital 
by  tfie  speedy  realization  of  profils.  And  ttie 
American  eagle  or  half  eagle,  and  our  other  de- 
cimal coinage,  might  in  a few  months  perform 
more  ol  the  functions  of  money,  and  pass  more 
rapidly  through  a greater  variety  of  ban  is,  than 
if  it  were  in  some  foreign  and  unknown  coin, 
which  would  not  circulate  among  our  people. 
Hence  it  is  that  a mint  at  New  York,  to  give 
activity  to  our  specie  circulating  capital,  by  con- 
verting it  at  once  into  American  coin,  would  be 
of  vats  importance  to  the  whole  Union. 

Ciedit,  when  based  on  real  capital,  is  highly 
beneficial  lo  the  commerce  of  the  country  ; and 
specie  is  one  of  the  main  pillars  upun  which 
crtdilcari  repose  with  assured  confidence.  And 
we  must  have  that  specie  as  the  basis  of  sucti  a 
credit  at  our  commercial  emporium,  if  we  in- 
deed desire  to  make  it  the  centre  of  interna- 
tional exchanges. 

With  a view  to  augment  the  circulation  of  our 
own  coin  in  our  own  country,  this  department 
has  arrested,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  paymenl 
of  foreign  com  out  of  the  treasury,  requiring  it 
to  be  re-coined  into  American  com,  by  which 
means  it  has  been  enabled,  between  the  1st  of 
March,  1846,  and  the  30th  October,  1843,  lo  coin 
at  our  mints  (per  table  K)  the  sum  ot  $38,717,- 
7U9  22,  winch,  Irom  the  1st  of  March,  1845,  lo 
the  1st  of  March,  1849,  must  exceed  $4t),UUU,UU0 
— being  a larger  sum  than  was  coined  m Itnrly- 
aighl  years  preceding,  irom  1793  to  1830,  in- 
clusive. 

But  whilst  the  depaitment  will  have  coined 
from  the  1st  Mareh,  1845,  to  1st  of  March,  1849, 
more  than  $4U,UUU,0UU,  the  amount  would  have 
been  augmented  to  ttie  extent  of  several  mil- 
lions ol  dollais  every  year,  il  iheie  had  been  a 
branch  ol  the  mint  at  the  city  of  New  York. 
T h is  is  proved  by  lire  fact,  ttial  most  of  the  lor- 
eign  com  sent  Irom  New  York  and  older  points 
lo  Philadelphia  fur  recomage,  has  been  that  por- 
tion w hicti  was  received  lor  Government  dues, 
and  translerred  mainly,  not  by  the  people  or 
merchants,  but  by  the  order  ol  tins  Department, 
irom  tlie  several  Government  depositories  ; and 
but  little  colt)  comparatively  has  gone  from  New 
York,  transmitted  voluntarily  by  individuals  ior 
re-coinage,  lo  Philadelphia.  Individuals  w ill  not, 
to  any  great  extent,  subject  themselves  to  the 
risk,  expense,  and  delay  oi  Ibis  process  ; wtiereas 
ihe  whole  ol  the  com  and  bulllou,  amounting  lo 
many  millions  ol  dollais,  that  come  lo  New 
Yoik  by  the  operations, of  commerce  or  by  emi- 
grants, now  a very  large  sum,  would  all  be  chan- 
ged into  American  com,  il  mere  was  a mint  at 
that  city. 

Having  no  branch  at  the  great  centre  of  Ameri- 
can cornmeice,  our  mini,  notwithstanding  the 
great  ability  and  fidelity  with  which  its  business 
is  couducieu  at  Philadelphia,  is  not,  to  the  ex- 
tent it  should  be,  the  mini  of  the  people,  and 


convenient  for  Ihe  coinage  of  their  bullion  and 
foreign  coin,  and  especially  Jhe  large  amount 
brought  by  emigrants  in'o  Ihe  Union,  estimated 
at  eight  millions  per  annum,  but  is  used  chiefly, 
so  far  as  regards  other  cities,  for  that  of  the 
Government ; whereas  it  ought  to  be  the  mint  of 
Ihe  Government  and  the  people,  and  for  the 
benefit  of  both,  and  can  only  fully  become  so  by 
the  location  of  a branch  as  recommended.  The 
amount  of  foreign  coin  re-coined  at  Philadelphia, 
from  1st  of  March,  1845.  To  30 1 h November, 
1848,  on  transfers  ordered  or  deposit  by  offi- 
cers of  Ibis  Government,  directed  by  mo,  was 
(per  table  Q,  lieretolore  annexed,)  $11,463.181 — 
being  nearly  equal  to  the  whole  remaining  coi- 
nage there,  during  the  same  period,  including 
plate  and  bullion. 

Ttie  branch  mint  would  be  most  important  as 
auxiliary  to  the  operations  of  the  constitutional 
treasury,  for  the  present  assistant  treasurer  at 
New  Yoik  would  t tie n become  the  treasurer 
of  tlie  brancii  mint,  and  perform  both  functions 
precisely  as  is  now  done  at  Philadelphia  and  New 
Orleans,  saving  tlie  expense  of  an  increase  of 
officers,  prev-  nling  double  entries  and  payments, 
and  simplifying  Ihe  operations  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  saving  to  the  Government  and  the 
merchant  the  risk  and  cost  of  the  double  custo- 
dy and  transfer  from  the  collec’or  to  the  assis- 
tant treasurer.  From  the  1st  January,  1847,  to 
30th  November,  1848,  the  merchants  oi  Now 
York  paid  lo  the  collector  (per  table  L)  for  du- 
ties, the  sum  of  $35,360,678  36  in  specie,  being 
two-thirds  the  aggregate  payment  in  specie  for 
duties  in  the  Union.  Yet,  whilst  the  Govern- 
ment exacted  Irom  these  merchants  this  im- 
mense sum  in  specie  for  duties,  it  refuses  them 
even  a branch  ol  the  mint  where  bullion  can  be 
coined,  or  foreign  coin  recoined,  the  mere  esta- 
blishment of  which  would  attract  there  so  much 
specie,  and  render  the  payment  of  this  large 
amount  so  much  more  easy.  The  amount  of 
specie  received  by  the  assistant  treasurer  at  New 
York,  from  the  first  of  January,  1847,  to  3Ulh 
November,  1848,  was  $57,328,369;  and  the 
coin  disbursed  by  him  there,  during  tlie  some 
period,  was  $55,496,269  : making  an  aggregate 
of  $112  824.638,  (per  table  R.)  With  a branch 
mint  at  New  Yoik,  the  transaction  of  business 
w ou^tl  be  undisturbed  by  the  operations  of  the 
constitutional  treasury. 

It  is  true,  that  even  with  such  a branch  there, 
the  collection  of  duties  in  specie-  would  operate 
as  a clieck,  not  upon  the  issues,  but  upon  tiie 
over  issues  of  their  banks — a gentle  and  most 
useful  check,  restraining  their  over-issues,  and 
mitigating,,  il  not  preventing,  those  revulsions 
whicli  are  sure  to  ensue  when  the  business  of 
the  banks,  and,  as  a consequence,  that  of  the 
country,  is  unduly  extended.  Credit  is  useful, 
and  most  abundant  only  when  it  is  based  upon 
capital  and  specie,  and  a 'legitimate  business  and 
commerce.  But  when  it  is  stretched  beyond 
those  limits,  il  necessarily  produces  revulsions, 
disastrous  not  only  lo  the  parties  involved,  but  to 
tlie  commerce  and  business  ol  the  whole  coun- 
try. It  is  this  fatal  tendency  to  over-issues,  and 
the  too  great  and  dangerous  extensions  ol  their 
business,  which  constitutes  the  greatest  objec- 
tion to  our  banking  system  ; and  those  banks 
which  are  based  on  sound  capilal,  and  desire  to 
conduct  their  business  advantageously  to  them- 
selves and  to  the  country,  ought  lo  rejoice  that 
such  others  as  would  transcend  these  limits,  are 
checked  and  restrained  by  the  demand  for  coin, 
created  by  ihe  specie-receiving  and  specie-circu- 
laling  constitutional  treasury. 

During  tlie  year  1847,  when  more  than  twenty- 
four  millions  of  specie  were  brought  into  ttie 
country,  and  to  a great  extent  paid  in  fur  duties 
and  loans  lo  the  government,  had  this  coin  gone 
into  ihe  bjnks — as  under  the  old  Stale  bank  de- 
posit system,  to  a great  extent  it  must — and  have 
been  made  the  basis  of  an  inflated  currency,  jar 
exceeding  that  ol  1836,  it  would  tiave  been  lol- 
iowed,  upun  the  sudden  fall  ol  the  price  of  our 
breadstuffs  and  staples,  and  the  turn  ol  exchange, 
and  flow  of  specie  outol  the  country,  by  a revul- 
sion more  disastrous  than  that  ol  1837.  Ihe  1 b 11 
would  have  been  irom  a greater  inflation  to  a 
lower  depression,  tlie  intensity  of  the  disaster 
being  augmented  by  the  loans  and  expenses  of  a 
loreign  war,  by  the  drain  of  specie  to  sustain  im- 
mense armies  in  foreign  countries,  by  deprecia- 
lion  ol  Government  loans  and  ttie  lall  ol  tlie  Go- 
vernment credit.  The  public  credit,  under  that 
system,  being  inseparably  connected  with  that 
ol  |he  banks  as  ils  depositaries,  tlie  Government 
having  no  specie,  and  depending  upon  their  pa- 
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per,  its  credit  must  have  fallen  with  that  of  the 
banks,  as  happened  in  1837,  and  during  the  war 
of  1812;  and  loans  for  specie  (which  were  indis- 
pensable) could  oniy  have  been  obtained,  as  they 
were  during  that  war,  at  ruinous  discounts, 
amounting  to  millions  of  dollars  per  annum.  In- 
stead of  these  sacrifices,  the  public  credit  was 
maintained  throughout  the  war,  and  its  stocks 
sold  for  a high  premium  instead  of  ruinous  dis- 
counts ; the  total  premium  realized  by  me  for 
the  Government  being  $555, 51 L 39.  A system 
which  has  operated  so  beneficially,  both  in  war 
and  in  peace,  must,  in  the  main,  be  wise  and  sa- 
lutary ; but  it  would  be  still  more  so,  if  the 
amendments  heretofore  recommended  by  the  de- 
partment were  adopted,  especially  as  regards  the 
securities  for  disbursements  (without  which  the 
system  is  not  safe,)  and  the  establishment  of  a 
branch  mint  at  New  York,  as  a must  important 
auxiliary. 

With  these  amendments,  affecting  none  of  the 
principles  of  ihe  bill,  and  especially  its  specie- 
receiving ar:d  specie-circulation  clauses,  it  would 
so  commend  itself  to  the  whole  country,  and 
prove  so  benefieial  to  its  industry,  commerce, 
and  business,  as  to  become  our  settled  policy, 
undisturbed  by  complaint  or  opposition  from  any 
quarter. 

Annexed  will  be  found  tables  (marked  U.  and 
V.)  communicating,  in  compliance  with  Up:  22d 
section  of  trie  act  of  the  28th  of  January,  1847, 
the  information  required  by  that  act  as  regards 
the  issue,  redemption,  purchase,  and  re-issue  of 
treasury  notes.  Statement  W.  shows  the  pay- 
ments into  the  treasury  on  account  of  the  loan  of 
1848.  Statement  X.  shows  the  amount  of  specie 
paid  into  Ihe  treasury  from  all  sources,  from  the 
1st  of  January,  1847,  to  the  31st  of  October, 
1848,  amounting  to  $91,484  823  55;  and  the  dis- 
bursements in  specie,  during  the  same  period, 
amounting  to  $92,142,512  39;  making  an  aggre- 
gate, during  that  period,  ol  receipts  and  disburse- 
ments in  specie,  of  $183,627,335  94. 

Under  the  act  of  the  31sl  of  March  last,  au- 
thorizing a loan  lor  a sum  not  exceeding  sixteen 
millions  of  dollars,  the  depat  Intent,  on  the  17th 
of  April  last,  and  for  sixty  days  thereafter,  ad- 
vertised the  proposals,  as  per  copy  hereunto  an- 
nexed, marked  S.  This  advertisement  was  pub- 
lished for  sixty  days,  not  only  in  the  several 
newspapers  in  this  city,  but  also  in  tne  papers 
pub.islnng  the  laws  as  authorized  in  each  ot  the 
blat-es;  and,  with  a view  to  more  extensive  cir- 
culation, in  each  of  ttie  daily  papers  ol  the  prin- 
cipal cities  ot  the  Union.  1 he  proposals  were 
also  made  known  to  our  ministers  and  consuls  in 
the  principal  cities  of  Great  Britain  and  the  con- 
tinent, wherever  it  was  believed  the  premium 
might  be  enhanced,  and  bids  extended  by  their 
efforts.  'I  he  notice  was  riot  inserted  in  ti.e  news- 
papers until  the  17th  April,  because,  by  the  third 
section  of  the  act,  it  was  declared  that  the  ad- 
vertisement should  be  published  “not  more  than 
sixty,  nor  less  than  twenty  days  from  the  time 
of  the  first  insertion  of  said  advertisement,  in  one 
or  two  newspapers  in  the  city  of  Washington.” 
If,  then,  upon  the  day  the  law  passed,  or  the  dav 
succeeding,  the  loan  had  been  advertised,  the 
time  for  opening  the  proposals  must  have  termi- 
nated by  trie  last  ol  May  or  the  first  of  June. 
The  department,  however,  upon  the  information 
belore  it,  tell  persuaded  that  the  treaty  of  peace 
which  had  been  approved  by  the  Senate,  would 
be  ratified  by  Mexico  ; but  that  in  all  probability 
the  intelligence  of  the  ratification  could  dol  reach 
here  by  the  last  of  May  or  the  first  of  June,  but 
that  it  would  be  received  belore  the  middle  of 
June,  and  consequently,  if  the  advertisements 
were  immediately  inserted  and  the  proposals 
opened  by  the  last  of  May  or  the  hist  of  June, 
the  Government,  in  the  absence  of  the  news  ol 
the  ratification  of  the  treaty  by  Mexico,  would 
necessarily  sell  the  loan  upon  much  less  advan- 
tageous terms,  and  at  a sacrifice  of  several  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  of  premium  to  the  Govern- 
ment. Under  these  circumstances,  the  depart 
ment  assumed  the  responsibility  ol  delaying  in- 
serting the  advertisement  until  the  17th  ol  April, 
allowing  the  longest  period  trom  that  date  autho- 
rized by  law  lor  opening  the  proposals,  namely, 
the  17lh  of  June,  some  days  belore  which  penou 
I was  confident  that  official  intelligence  ol  the 
ratification,  by  Mexico,  of  the  treaty  would  be 
received  tieie.  The  result  justified  these  antici- 
pations. 'The  intelligence  ot  the  ratification  of 
the  treaty  was  riot  received  here  by  the  last  of 
May  or  hrst  of  June,  nor  m fact  until  a few  days 
belore  the  17th  ol  June,  when  it  was  lmmediale- 
Jy  made  known  officially,  by  telegraph  and  oth- 


eru  ise,  and  the  Government  received  the  full 
benefit,  in  negotiating  the  loan,  of  the  universal 
knowledge  of  the  final  ratification  of  the  treaty 
ol  peace  with  Mexico.  Upon  the  1 7 1 h of  June, 
at  the  appointed  hour,  the  seals  were  broken  and 
the  bids  opened  by  the  Chief  Clerk  of  this  depart- 
ment, in  my  presence  and  that  of  the  bidders  and 
the  public,  the  bids  recorded,  and  the  loans  awar- 
ded, of  course,  to  the  highest  bidder. 

The  total  amount  bid,  together  with  the  names 
of  the  successful  and  unsuccessful  bidders,  will 
be  found  in  the  statement  hereto  annexed,  marked 
M.  The  whole  premium  obtained  on  that  stock, 
it  will  be  perceived,  was  $487,168  66,  which 
was  the  more  extraordinary,  inasmuch,  on  re- 
ference to  the  prices  current,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  entire  sale  of  the  sixteen  millions  of 
stock,  in  a single  day,  exceed  the  rate  at  which 
the  Government  six  per  cent,  twenty  years’ 
slock,  exclusive  of  interest  and  brokerage,  was 
then  selling  in  small  sums  in  the  market. 

It  being  made  by  law  the  duty  of  this  Depart- 
ment to  devote  its  attention  to  “ the  support  of. 
public  credit,”  as  well  as  to  “ the  improvement 
and  management  of  the  revenue,”  it  Js  proper  to  re- 
mark, that  this  Government  has  paid  punctually 
at  all  times  the  public  debt  at  its  maturity,  as 
well  as  the  accruing  interest,  never  suspending 
for  a moment  of  time  in  the  discharge  of  either 
when  due.  Such  has  been  the  attachment  ol 
the  American  people  to  this,  the  Government  of 
their  choice,  such  their  regard  for  honor  and 
good  faith,  that  however  severe  the  trial  or  sac- 
rifice, they  have  liquidated,  as  they  fell  due,  all 
the  debts  of  the  Union. 

A table,  certified  by  the  Register  of  the  Trea- 
sury, is  hereto  annexed,  marked  N,  showing  our 
population  from  1790  to  the  present  period  every 
year;  our  debt;  our  receipts  from  loans  arid 
treasury  notes  ; our  revenue  each  year,  exclu- 
sive of  loans  and  treasury  notes,  as  well  as  from 
these  loans  and  notes;  and  the  principal  and  in- 
terest of  debt  paid  each  year,  as  well  as  the  to- 
tal amount.  It  is  an  official  record,  which  every 
American  may  read  with  pride  and  satisfaction. 
It  shows,  that  whenever  it  was  necessary  to  pay 
the  debt,  and  sustain  the  honor  of  the  country, 
the  people  cheerfully  submitted  not  merely  to 
duties  on  imports,  but  to  direct  taxes  arid  exci- 
ses to  the  amount  of  many  millions  of  dollars 
every  year;  and  that  even  when  our  population 
was  sparse  and  our  moneyed  resources  extreme- 
ly limited,  the  debts  of  the  country  were  always 
punctually  discharged  alter  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution,  both  principal  and  interest,  at  their 
maturity. 

In  1790  we  assumed  the  debt  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, determined  that  the  honor  of  the  nation 
should  be  preserved  stainless  and  unsullied. 
Ttiat  debt  then  assumed  was  $75,463,476  52, 
being  equal  to  a debt  at  this  date  of  more  than 
$367,000,000,  according  to  population,  and  near- 
ly six  limes  greater,  according  to  population, 
than  our  present  debt.  At  that  date,  the  coun- 
try , exhausted  by  a seven  years’  war,  and  v/ea 
kened  by  internal  difficulties  growing  out  of  the 
feeble  character  of  the  old  Confederation,  had 
scarcely  commenced  her  onward  career  to  great- 
ness, wealth  and  power;  yet  this  debt  was  vol- 
untarily assumed  as  a matter  of  honor,  and  it 
was  paid,  including  principal  and  interest,  punc- 
tually, without  failure  or  suspension. 

Again,  at  the  close  of  the  war  of  1812,  our 
debt  in  1816  was  $127,334  493  74,  a portion  of 
it  bearing  an  interest  ot  7 per  cent.;  yet  that 
debt  also  was  not  only  fully  paid  in  1836,  both 
principal  and  interest,  out  the  Government,  alter 
liquidating  all  its  engagements,  had  a surplus 
tell  in  the  treasury  of  $28,161,644  91,  which 
was  deposited  with  the  Stales  for  sale-keeping, 
who  may  be  called  upon  to  return  it  to  the  Go- 
vernment of  the  Union,  should  the  emergency 
ever  require  its  use,  which  is  most  improbable. 
At  that  date,  the  country  had  been  exhausted  by 
a prolonged  and  severe  struggle  with  the  greatest 
power  of  the  world,  and  its  commerce  almost  an- 
nihilated by  blockades  and  embargoes. 

Its  population  then  was  8,678,660,  and  conse- 
quently, according  to  population,  the  debt  of  that 
dale  woUid  be  equivalent  to  a debt  at  the  pre- 
sent period  of  upwards  of  three  hundred  and 
eight  millions  ol  dollars,  or  nearly  five  times  as 
gieat  as  our  present  debt  ; yet  ttmL  debt  of  1816 
was  not  only  punctually  paid  within  twenty 
years  Iherealter,  but  a surplus,  as  we  have  seen, 
ol  more  than  twenty -eight  millions  of  dollars, 
deposited  with  the  States.  If  then,  in  twenty 
years,  under  such  circumstances,  and  with  such 
a population  and  resources,  we  could  pay  a debt 


of  that  magnitude,  and  have  a surplus  of  twenty- 
eight  millions,  within  how  short  a period  may 
we  liquidate  our  present  engagements?  By  re- 
ference to  this  table,  it  will  be  seen  that  from 
1790  to  the  present  period,  including  the  reim- 
bursement of  treasury  notes,  we  have  paid  a 
public  debt,  including  interest,  amounting  to  a 
totality  of  upwards  of  five  hundred  millions  of 
dollars.  By  reference  to  the  same  table,  it  ap- 
pears that  our  revenue,  during  the  same  period, 
derived  from  sources  other  than  loans  or  trea- 
sury notes,  was  upwards  of  eleven  hundred  and 
thirty-six  millions  of  dollars.  It  will  be  per- 
ceived that  our  present  debt,  including  the  whole 
of  the  loan  yet  to  be  paid  in,  and  deducting  the 
purchase  directed  by  this  department  of  about 
$560,066  of  the  public  debt  within  the  last  few 
weeks,  would  be  about  $65,278,450  41,  (see  ta- 
ble b,)  but  to  which  must  be  added  about  $26,000 
for  Mexican  and  bounty  land  scrip.  Our  whole 
debt,  including  the  loan  yet  to  be  paid  in,  is  not 
a sixteenth  part  of  the  debt  of  Great  Britain, 
and  less  than  one-half  the  annual  interest  of  tiiat 
debt. 

According  to  a table  of  the  Commissioner  of 
the  General  Land  Office,  hereto  annexed,  marked 
P,  it  appears  that  our  whole  public  domain  un- 
sold amounts  to  1,442,217,837  acres,  which,  at 
the  present  minimum  price  of  $1  25  per  acre, 
would  make  an  aggregate  value  of  $1,802,772,- 
296.  Regarding  them,  how  ever,  including  our 
mineral  lands,  at  twenty-five  cents  per  acre,  they 
would  yield  $360,554,459.  Large  as  is  this  sum, 
our  wealth  as  a nation  would  he  more  rapidly 
increased  by  the  sales  of  all  our  agricultural 
lands  at  the  low  rates,  not  exceeding  twenty- 
five  cents  per  acre,  in  small  farms,  to  actual  set- 
tlers and  cultivators,  and  thus,  by  enlarged  pro- 
ducts and  exports,  insuring  increased  imports 
and  augmented  revenue. 

As  it  is  obvious,  even  with  liberal  appropria- 
tions, that  our  revenue  from  lands  and  customs 
will  enable  us  to  pay  the  public  debt  beloie  its 
maturity,  I present  the  following  suggestion  for 
the  consideration  of  Congress.  The  great  mass 
of  our  public  debt,  exclusive  of  treasury  notes, 
consists  of  five  per  cents'.,  redeemable  in  1853  , 
of  six  per  cents.,  redeemable  in  1856,  1862,  1867, 
and  1868  ; and  tiie  military  bounty  land  scrip,  is 
bearing  six  per  cent,  interest,  redeemable  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  government.  Of  this  sum  the 
department,  as  at  present  authorized  by  law,  can 
purchase  at  its  discretion,  when  the  means  will 
permit,  trie  six  per  cents.,  redeemable  in  1856, 
1862,  and  1868  ; the  military  bounty  land  scrip 
bearing  six  per  cent,  interest,  and  is  redeemable 
at  the  pleasure  ol  the  government.  No  power, 
however,  is  given  to  tiie  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
su:y  to  purchase  this  debt,  although  Congress 
may  authorize  tiie  department  to  liquidate  it  at 
any  lime,  w ilhout  paying  any  premium  or  ad- 
vance, and  i advise  such  authority  to  be  given, 
to  take  effect  at  any  lime  alter  the  first  ol  July 
next.  As  regards  the  debt  ol  twenty-eight  mil- 
lions of  dollars  arising  from  treasury  notes  and 
stock  authorized  by  the  act  of  28lh  of  January, 
1847,  tiie  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  no  au- 
thor.ty  to  purchase  treasury  notes  or  stock,  ex- 
cept at  par.  VVtien  this  act  was  pending  before 
tiie  two  Houses  of  Congress,  this  department 
recommended  that  tins  debt  should  be  placed 
upon  the  same  looting  as  those  which  preceded, 
by  delegating  the  authority  to  tiie  Treasury  to 
purchase  any  poilion  of  it,  including  the  treasu- 
ry notes  at  the  market  rale,  above  or  below  par. 
Among  other  reasons  which  influenced  tile  de- 
partment in  ttiis  recommendation,  was  the  fact, 
that  such  a provision  would  make  Ihe  debt  more 
valuable  to  the  purchaser  when  it  should  be  sold 
by  the  treasury,  and  therefore  increase  the  pre- 
mium which  could  be  obtained  by  enlarging  the 
number  of  bidders  fur  it  hereafter,  namely,  the 
largest  probably  of  all  purchasers,  the  Govern- 
ment itself;  and  the  absence  of  this  provision  di- 
minished ttie  premiums,  the  department  was 
enabled  to  obtain  upon  this  loan.  It  is  obvious, 
that  if  we  have  the  means  to  purchase  the  pub- 
lic debt  before  its  maturity,  it  should  be  done 
rather  than  pay  the  interest ; and  it  is  also  clear, 
that  as  the  amount  which  can  Oe  purchased  by 
the  Government  is  increased  especially  to  Hie 
great  extent  of  twerity-eigtlt  millions  ol  dollars, 
the  treasury  can  make  the  purchase  upon  belter 
terms,  by  enlarging  the  number  of  competitors 
wtio  could  sell  it  to  our  own  stock.  Under  these 
circumstances,  1 recommend  that  tiie  Treasury 
Department  be  authorized  to  purchase  at  ttie 
market  rale,  at  any  time  when  its  means  will  al- 
low, alter  the  first  of  July  next,  any  portion  of 
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the  del»t  of  twenty-eight  millions,  authorized  by 
the  act  of  28th  January,  1847,  including  treasury 
notes,  if  any  should  remain  unfunded.  This  is 
the  more  necessary,  as  the  sales  of  the  public 
lands  have  been  set  apart  by  this  department,  as 
directed  by  that  act,  for  the  payment  of  the  in- 
terest and  purchase  of  the  principal  of  this  stock, 
which  is  impossible  at  present, ^the  right  of  pur- 
chase being  limited  to  par.  Unless,  then,  authority 
should  be  given  to  purchase  this  slock  at  the 
market  rate,  a considerable  sum  must  remain  in 
the  treasury  on  the  first  of  July  next  of  these 
sales,  which  can  be  used  for  no  purpose  what- 
ever. As  soon  as  it  was  ascertained,  on  the  es- 
timates of  the  several  departments,  that  the  Go- 
vernment had  the  means  to  purchase  a portion  of 
its  debt,  and  arrest  the  interest,  the  department 
considered  it  to  be  its  duty  to  make  the  purchase. 
Upon  looking  into  these  estimates,  and  compar- 
ing them  with  our  means,  it  was  found  that  there 
would  be  a balance  of  $2,853,694  84  in  the.  trea- 
sury on  the  1st  of  July,  1849,  and  a balance  of 
$5,040,542  11  on  the  1st  of  July,  1850-  There  was 
also  at  that  dale,  by  the  latest  returns,  (a  copy 
of  which  is  hereto  annexed  marked  T,)  $3,403,- 
894  48,  in  specie  in  the  several  depositories  to 
the  credit  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States, 
after  deducting  all  drafts  unpaid  and  outstan- 
ding ; and  since  the  purchase  of  this  stock  there 
remained,  by  latest  returns,  (marked  as  above,) 
$3,661,726  88  in  specie  subject  to  the  draft  of 
the  Treasurer,  after  deducting  all  drafts  unpaid 
and  outstanding.  Under  these  circumstances,  it 
was  resolved  to  make  the  purchase  to  the  amount 
of  $500,000  — thus  using  a part  of  the  premium 
obtained  on  the  loans  by  this  department,  in  li- 
quidating to  that  extent  the  debt  incurred  ; and, 
by  the  rise  of  the  stock  since  this  purchase,  had 
it  been  delayed  until  the  present  period,  the  Go- 
vernment would  have  been  compelled  to  pay  a 
much  higher  price.  If  was  essential  to  success 
(nnless  by  largely  advancing  the  premium)  that 
the  purchase  should  be  made  by  a confidential 
agent;  and  directions  for  the  purchase  were  ac- 
cordingly given  to  Mr.  C.  W.  Lawrence,  the  col 
lector  at  New  York,  in  whom  the  whole  com- 
munity in  which  he  resides  justly  repose  unboun- 
ded confidence,  and  who  had  executed  every 
trust  with  fidelity.  A full  statement  of  all  the 
details  of  this  purchase,  which  was  made  at  the 
lowest  market  rates,  is  being  prepared  and  will 
be  placed  promptly  before  the  Committee  of 
Ways  and  Means  of  the  House,  and  of  Finance 
of  the  Senate. 

That  the  debt  should  be  liquidated  as  rapidly 
as  the  means  in  the  treasury  will  permit,  so  as  to 
arrest  the  running  of  interest,  will  not,  it  is  pre- 
sumed, be  doubted  ; but  the  Government  should 
have  its  option  to  purchase  any  of  its  stock  so  as 
to  lessen  the  premium  which  it  would  be  compel- 
led to  pay  ; and  the  purchase  should  be  very  gra- 
dual and  progressive,  for  if  it  were  forced  too 
rapidly,  the  premium  would  become  exorbitant. 
In  view  of  the  uncertainty  which  attends  all  cal- 
culations of  accruing  revenue,  it  will  prubably 
not  be  regarded  as  judicious  to  make  any  further 
purchase  until  a period  succeeding  the  1st  July 
next,  when  estimates  both  as  to  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures will  be  tested  by  results,  when  it  will 
be  known  with  certainty  what  means  will  be  at 
the  disposal  of  the  department  to  reduce  the  pub- 
lic indebtedness.  As  an  evidence  of  the  progress 
of  the  country  in  wealth  and  credit,  it  may  be 
useful  to  contrast  the  sales  of  the  Government 
stock  and  treasury  notes  during  and  immediately 
succeeding  the  war  of  1812,  with  similar  sales 
during  and  immediately  succeeding  the  war  with 
Mexico.  By  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  i 
Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  Congress,  of  the  13th  of  April,  1830,  it 
appears  that  for  the  loans  of  the  war  of  1812,  for 
eighty  millions  of  dollars  in  stock  and  treasury 
notes,  the  Government  obtained  but  $34,000,000," 
alter  deducting  discountsyand  depreciation,  being 
a loss  of  $41,000,000  upon  its  transactions,  where- 
as, on  the  loans  of  the  last  war  with  Mexico,  this 
department  obtained  for  forty-nine  millions  of 
dollars,  borrowed  on  stock  and  treasury  notes, 
$49,555,511  39,  including  a premium  of  $555,- 
511  39,  upon  these  transactions,  having  obtained 
$15,555,511  39  more  for  forty-nine  millions  of 
stock  and  treasury  notes  sold  by  the  department 
for  loans  growing  out  of  the  war  with  Mexico, 
than  was  received  for  $80,000,000  of  stock  and 
treasury  notes  sold  during  and  immediately  suc- 
ceeding the  war  with  Great  Britain.;  specie  be- 
ing required  by  me  under  the  constitutional  trea- 
sury, and  paid  in  for  the  stock  and  treasury  notes 
sold.  These  statements  are  not  made  with  a 


view  to  depreciate  my  distinguished  predecessors 
in  this  department,  by  whom  those  loans  were 
negotiated.  The  great  services  rendered  by  them 
are  well  known  and  appreciated  by  the  country, 
and  by  no  one  more  fully  than  by  the  present  in- 
cumbent ol  this  department,  who  has  had  an  op- 
portunity of  observing  all  the  difficulties  by 
which  they  were  surrounded,  and  how  impossible 
it  was  for  any  Secretary  under  those  circumstan- 
ces, to  have  made  the  negotiations  on  better 
terms  than  was  effected  by  them;  but  the  facts 
are  stated  as  the  most  gratifying  proof  of  the 
wonderful  advance  of  the  wealth  of  the  country 
and  of  the  Government  credit. 

The  coast  survey,  under  charge  of  the  Superin- 
tendent, Professor  A.  D.  Bache,  is  making  great 
and  rapid  progress.  During  the  past  year,  six 
section's  ot  the  coast,  on  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  have  been  under  survey  ; and  the 
computations,  drawings, and  engravings  of  charts, 
have  kept  pace  with  the  field-work.  Within  the 
same  period,  six  new  shoals  have  been  discover- 
ed and  made  known  on  the  eastern  coast,  and 
one  in  Chesapeake  Bay . Important  suggestions 
in  regard  to  the  places  for  light-houses  and  buoys 
have  been  derived  from  the  coast  survey  reports. 

While  this  work  is  conducted  on  the  highest 
scientific  principles,  it  is  shown,  in  a letter  from 
the  Superintendent,  that  the  land  work  costs  not 
less  than  the  maximum  paid  for  the  survey  (con- 
ducted with  so  much  economy)  of  the  public 
lands. 

In  reviewing  the  progress  of  this  work  for  the 
past  four  years,  the  result  is  most  striking,  a 
part  of  the  operations  has  been  carried  from  the 
South-west  part  of  R.  Island  into  Maine  ; and  the 
whole  land-work  has  been  completed  from  Point 
Judith  to  Cape  Cod,  covering  a very  indented 
coast;  the  hydrography  has  passed  Nantucket, 
and  both  the  land  and  water  work  of  Boston 
harbor  has  been  completed.  Much  work  of 
verification  and  filling  up  has  been  done  between 
Point  Judith  and  Cape  May.  Delaware  Bay  has 
been  finished,  and  the  chart  of  the  bay  and  river 
published.  The  Chesapeake  Bay  has  been  tri- 
angulated south  of  the  Virginia  line;  and  both 
this  and  the  outer  coast  will  be  triangulated  in 
from  two  to  three  years  from  the  present  time. 
The  topography  of  this  section,  which  was  corn- 
menced  in  1844,  is  advancing  to  completion; 
and,  except  the  off-shore  work,  one-third  of  the 
hydrography  is  finished.  The  shores  of  the  Al- 
bemarle Sound,  and  most  of  its  territories,  have 
been  surveyed — the  triangulatioris  extending  also 
; over  Croatan  and  Roanoke  Sounds  ; and  the  hy- 
drography is  greatly  advanced.  A general  re- 
connoisance  has  been  made  of  part  of  the  coast 
of  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama, 
Mississippi  and  Texas,  and  the  operations  foun- 
ded upon  this  have  been  commenced  in  South 
Carolina  and  Texas-  In  Alabama,  Mississippi, 
and  Louisiana,  the  triangulations  have  advanced 
nearly  from  Mobile  to  Lake  Borgne.  The  to- 
pography of  Mississippi  Sound,  and  of  the  adja- 
cent islands,  has  been  nearly  completed  ; and 
the  hydrography  of  the  entrance  to  Mobile  Bay 
and  point  of  Mississippi  Sound,  and  of  Cat  and 
Ship  Island  harbors,  and  their  approaches,  has 
been  finished.  The  Survey  of  Galveston,  upper 
and  lower  bay,  has  made  considerable  progress. 
Four  base  lines  have  been  measured  in  Massa- 
chusetts, Maryland,  North  Carolina,  and  Alaba- 
ma ; and  two  others  have  been  laid  out  for  mea- 
surement. Two  of  the  base  lines  were  measu- 
red with  a most  useful  apparatus,  combining  new 
features,  the  invention  of  the  Superintendent. 
Forty  astronomical  stations  have  been  occupied 
in  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  R. 
Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
Delaware,  Maryland,  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Texas,  part 
of  which  observations  were  made  with  new  and 
improved  instruments.  Magnetic  observations 
have  been  made,  with  the  instruments  recently 
introduced  upon  the  survey,  at  eighty-three  sta- 
tions. While  improved  geodetic  instruments 
have  been  introduced  npon  the  work,  the  princi- 
ples of  the  modern  mathematics  have  been  ex- 
tended to  every  part  of  its  results.  The  electro- 
magnetic telegraph  has  been  used  for  determining 
the  difference  of  longitude  of  cardinal  points  in 
the  work,  and  with  a degree  of  precision  not 
hitherto  attainable  by  other  methods.  The  Gulf 
stream  has  been  explored  as  far  south  as  a sec- 
tion across  it  at  Cape  Hatteras,  and  the  law  of 
the  ocean  temperature  ascertained.  Twenty 
four  sheets  of  charts,  remarkable  for  their  ar- 
rangement, accuracy,  and  style  of  execution, 
have  been  published  and  distributed  to  literary 


and  scientific  institutions  at  home  and  abroad, 
and  placed  with  agents  for  sale,  at  prices  merely 
covering  the  cost  of  printing  and  paper.  Ten 
more  sheets  are  in  various  stages  of  progress  of 
engraving.  While  the  scale  of  operations  has 
been  enlarged,  to  embrace  the  whole  extensive 
coast  of  the  United  States,  and  to  afford  the 
benefits  of  it  to  every  part  of  the  coast  as  ra- 
pidly as  possible,  the  economy  of  the  work  has 
steadily  advanced,  the  augmented  expenditures 
required  falling  much  below  the  increase  of 
work  done.  While  so  much  that  is  eminently 
useful  to  commerce  and  navigation,  and  to  our 
foreign  and  coastwise  trade,  has  been  accom- 
plished by  this  great  work,  it  has'  received  the 
commendation  of  men  of  science  in  Europe  and 
America,  and  advanced  the  scientific  character 
of  the  country.  On  the  Pacific,  where  this  De- 
partment has  already  carried  t"he  work,  and 
where  it  will  be  so  useful  in  obtaining  informa- 
tion, and  publishing  charts  of  our  western  coast, 

I have  intrusted  to  it  the  location  of  the  buoys 
and  the  selection  of  sites  for  light-houses  in 
Oregon. 

The  department  has  proceeded  to  carry  into 
execution  the  several  acts  of  Congress,  passed  at 
its  last  session,  making  appropriations  for  light- 
houses, light  boats,  buoys,  beacons,  &c.  It  has 
also  carried  the  laws  into  effect,  providing  surf- 
boats,  Tockets,  carronades,  life  boats,  and  other 
necessary  apparatus,  for  the  better  preservation 
of  life  and  property  from  shipwreck,  calling  to 
its  aid  the  underwriters  aud  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  New  York,Nand  the  Humane  Society, 
for  preserving  life,  of  Massachusetts. 

Important  movements  may  be  introduced  in- 
to our  light-house  system.  To  conduct  it  pro- 
perly, requires  an  accurate  knowledge  of  our 
coast  and  navigation  ; the  proper  sites,  the  cha- 
racter of  the  building  and  mode  of  construction  ; 
the  proper  apparatus  and  mode  of  lighting,  the 
different  elevation,  color,  and  other  distinguish- 
ing properties  of  the  light,  and  whether  station- 
ary or  revolving,  the  necessary  preparations  to 
guard  against  accidents,  or  the  extinguishing  of 
a light,  adequate  regulations  to  secure  the  ac- 
countability and  attention  of  keepers,  and  all  the 
administrative  duties  pertaining  to  the  system. 
There  is  involved  in  all  this,  a varied  amount  of 
knowledge,  practical  and  scientific,  possessed  by 
no  one  individual;  and  to  aid  the  department  in 
the  execution  of  these  laws,  it  has  heretofore 
suggested  to  Congress,  and  again  respecllully  re- 
news its  recommendation,  for  the  organization 
of  a board,  creating  no  expense,  under  the  su- 
pervision of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  con- 
sisting of  the  Filth  Auditor,  the  Superintendent 
of  the  Coast  Survey,  two  officers  of  the  navy,  an 
officer  of  the  engineers,  as  also  of  ttie  topogra- 
phical corps,  wtio  would  unite  the  requisite 
knowledge,  and  enable  the  department  to  con- 
duct all  the  operations  of  the  system  upon  our 
extensive  lake  and  maritime  frontier  with  in- 
creased efficiency  and  economy. 

The  department  has  also  proceeded  to  carry 
into  execution,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  various 
laws  for  the  erection  of  marine  hospitals  on  the 
rivers  and  lakes  of  the  West,  availing  itself  of 
the  valuable  services  of  the  Topographical  Bu- 
reau. 

Copies  of  standard  weights  and  measures  have 
been  distributed  to  the  Stales,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  lour  most  recently  admitted  into  the 
Union. 

The  standards  for  these  States,  and  for  the 
custom-houses  of  older  Slates  not  yet  supplied, 
are  in  the  course  of  preparation.  The  attention 
of  the  Slates  is  called,  in  the  report  of  the  Su- 
perintendent of  Weights  and  Measures,  received 
in  June  last,  to  the  necessary  steps  lor  preparing 
county  standards,  so  as  to  seeuie  unilormity  in 
the  weights  and  measures  in  common  use. 

Fifteen  balances  for  regulating  standards  have 
been  supplied  io  five  States,  and  set  up  by  an 
agent  from  the  office  of  weights  and  measures. 
Two  more  sets,  six  in  number,  have  been  sup- 
plied to  two  other  States.  Twenty-nine  were 
on  hand  on  the  first  of  January  last,  made  for 
distribution.  The  establishment  prodaces  at  the 
rate  of  six  balances  of  the  first  class,  and  three 
of  the  second,  or  four  of  the  third  per  annum. 

The  present  distribution  of  weights  and  meas- 
ures is,  in  my  opinion,  provisional,  and  has  been 
so  considered  by  statesmen  and  men  of  science. 
A moie  general  uniformity,  extending  to  differ- 
ent nations,  was  looked  lorward  to  by  Jefferson 
and  John  Quincy  Adams  as  one  day  attainable, 
and  was  recommended  in  my  last  annual  report. 
The  lime,  in  my  opinion,  has  come  lor  the  se- 
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rious  consideration  of  this  subject  by  Congress- 
New  standards  are  about  to  be  made  in  England. 
The  reorganization  of  the  Germanic  confedera- 
tion will  give  a great  extension  to  whatever  sys- 
tem of  weights  and  measures  they  may  adopt  ; 
and  the  political  changes  going  on  in  other  parts 
of  Europe  are  favorable  to  the  introduction  of 
uniformity.  The  success  of  our  coins  shows 
that  it  is  practicable  to  break  up  the  old  system, 
and  to  introduce  another  new  and  entire.  One 
standard  of  length,  one  standard  of  weights,  one 
standard  of  capacity,  with  suitable  raullicles  and 
sub  divisions,  would  be  promotive  of  conveni- 
ence, and  of  economy  of  time  in  the  business  of 
J i fe  and  the  intercourse  of  nations.  The  adop- 
tion of  the  decimal  system  would  also,  in  my 
opinion,  simplify  and  facilitate  computation  ; 
and  I recommend  that  authority  be  .given  to  this 
department  to  take  the  necessary  steps  for  ob- 
taining international  views  and  action  as  to  uni- 
formity of  coins  and  of  weights  and  measures. 

During  the  past  year,  the  third  of  a series  of 
elaborate  reports  of  investigations  on  sugars  and 
hydrometers  under  the  direction  of  Professor  A. 

D.  Bache,  superintendent  of  weights  and  mea- 
sures ; by  Professor  R.  S.  McCulloch,  melter  and 
refiner  of  the  mint  at  Philadelphia,  has  been  pre- 
sented to  the  department  and  transmitted  to  Con- 
gress, by  whom  it  has  been  ordered  to  be  pripted 
with  a collection  of  the  preceding  reports.  This 
report  completes  the  subject  of  hydrometers,  as 
far  as  is  necessary  to  make  the  changes  required 
in  the  use  of  the  instrument  at  the  custom-houses 
and  standard  instruments  are  in  manual,  and 
nearly  prepared  for  use.  These  extra  official 
duties  were  discharged  by  these  gentlemen  with 
out  compensation. 

My  last  report  recommended  the  grant  of  one 
section  of  lai  d for  schools,  in  every  quarter 
township  in  Oregon.  This  grant  in  each  of  the 
new  Stales,  of  one  section  of  the  public  lands  in 
each  township,  was  designed  to  secure  the  bene 
fit  of  education  to  all  the  children  of  the  town 
ship.  This  object  has  failed  to  a great  extent 
becanse  one  section  in  ihe  centre  of  a township 
six  miles  square,  is  too  distant  from  many  other 
sections  to  furnish  a school  to  which  all  can  re 
sort,  and  because,  as  a pecuniary  provision,  it  is 
inadequate.  The  grant,  however,  of  one  sec 
lion  lor  every  quarter  township  would  be  suffi 
cient,  whilst  the  central  location  would  be  ad 
jaeent  to  every  other  section  ir,  such  quarter 
township,  bringing  the  school  house  within  the 
immediate  vicinage  of  every  child  within  its  limits 
Congress,  to  some  extent,  adopted  this  recom 
mendation,  by  granting  two  school  sections 
each  township,  instead  of  one,  for  education  in 
Oregon  ; but  it  is  respectfully  suggested,  that 
even  thus  extended,  the  grant  is  still  inadequate 
in  amount,  whilst  the  location  is  inconvenient 
ar.d  too  remote  for  a school  which  all  can  at 
tend.  This  subject  is  again  presented  to  the  a 
tention  of  Congress,  with  the  recommendation 
that  it  shall  be  extended  to  California  and  New 
Mexico,  and  also  to  all  the  other  new  States  and 
Territories  containing  the  public  domain. 

Even  as  a question  of  revenue,  such  gran 
would  more  than  refund  their  value  to  the  Go 
vernment.  As  each  quarter  township  composed 
of  nine  sections,  of  which  the  central  section 
would  be  granted  for  schools,  and  each  of  the 
remaining  eight  sections  would  be  adjacent  to 
that  granted,  these  eight  sections  thus  located 
and  each  adjoining  a school  section,  would  be  of 
a greater  value  than  when  separated  by  many 
miles  from  such  opportunities ; and  the  thirty 
two  sections  of  one  entire  township  wjth  these 
benefits,  would  bring  a laiger  price  to  the  Go 
vernment  than  thirty-five  sections  out  of  thirty 
six,  where  one  section  only,  so  remote  from  the 
rest,  was  granted  for  such  a purpose.  The  pub 
lie  domain  would  thus  be  settled  at  an  earlie 
period,  and  yielding  larger  product,  thus  soon 
augment  our  exports  and  our  imports,  with 
correspondent  increase  ol  revenue  from  duties 
The  greater  diffusion  of  education  would 
crease  the  power  of  mind  and  knowledge  ap 
plkd  to  our  industrial  pursuits,  and  augment 
this  way,  also  the  products  and  wealth  of  the 
nation.  Each  State  is  deeply  interested  in  the 
wellare  of  every  other  ; for  the  representatives 
of  the  whole  regulate  by  their  votes  the  measures 
of  the  Union,  which  must  be  more  happy  and 
prosperous  in  proportion  as  its  councils  a: 
guided  by  more  enlightened  views,  resulting  fro 
ttie  more  universal  diffusion  of  light,  aDd  knowl 
edge,  and  education. 

The  attention  of  Congress  is  respectfully  invi- 
ted to  the  condition  of  the  public  lands  in  Cali- 


fornia. The  official  reports  of  the  great  mineral 
eallli  of  that  region  present  important  ques- 
tions for  your  consideration.  That  gold  and 
quicksilver  exist  to  a great  extent^  in  California, 
would  seem  to  be  placed  beyond  controversy. 
This  gold  would  appear  to  require  the  establish- 
enl  of  a branch  of  the  Mint  of  the  United 
States  at  San  Francisco.  The  quicksilver  is  not 
only  important,  as  connected  with  the  mining  of 
the  precious  metals,  with  health,  and  the  arts, 
but  still  more  with  the  advance  of  science,  and 
the  progress  of  discovery  in  physics.  The  mines 
gold,  and  perhaps  of  other  minerals,  would 
seem  to  be  located  chiefly  on  the  public  lands. 
They  belong  to  the  Government,  as  a trustee  for 
the  people,  whose  interests  should  be  protected 
nd  secured  by  Congress.  A scientific  commis- 
sion, to  make  a geological  examination,  accom- 
panied with  linear  surveys,  is  deemed  impor- 
tant. 

The  voluminous  character  of  this  report,  grow- 
ng  out  of  tiie  varied  and  important  duties  con- 
stantly augmenting,  assigned  by  law  to  this  de- 
partment, renders  it  necessary  that  1 should  re- 
serve for  a few  days,  and  for  a special  report  to 
Congress,  the  warehousing  system  In  advance 
of  that  report,  1 would  remark,  at  this  time,  that 
new  instructions  are  prepared  by  this  depart- 
ment, arid  the  forms  nearly  completed,  among 
other  regulations,  extending  a more  free  compe- 
tition for  tne  storage  of  foreign  imports.  The 
progress  of  the  system  has  been  most  satisfactory 
and  successful ; the  value  of  foreign  goods  ware- 
housed in  our  ports  since  the  passage  of  the  law 
in  August,  1846,  up  to  the  20th  September  last, 
having  amounted  to  the  very  large  sum  of  about 
forty-four  millions  of  dollars. 

In  soon  retiring  from  this  department  and 
from  public  life,  in  which  I have  served  so  long 
with  inferior  abilities  to  many  others,  but  with 
equal  solicitude  to  promote  the  best  interests  of 
my  beloved  country,  I submit,  with  the  utmost 
deference,  to  the  superior  wisdom  of  Congress 
my  views  and  experience  as  regards  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Treasury  Department.  Its  varied 
and  important  duties,  with  the  rapid  increase  of 
our  area,  business,  and  population,  can  scarcely 
be  all  promptly  and  properly  performed  by  any 
one  Secretary.  Yet,  in  detaching  any  of  its  du- 
ties Irom  this  department,  the  greatest  care  must 
be  taken  not  to  impair  the  unity,  simplicity,  and 
efficiency  of  the  system.  To  take  from  this  de- 
partment its  supervision  over  the  commerce  and 
finances,  or  over  any  of  the  accounting  officers 
of  the  treasury,  the  two  comptrollers,  the  six 
auditors,  the  treasurer,  the  solicitor  or  register, 
the  assistant  treasurers  or  collectors,  the  reve- 
nue marine,  the  coast  survey,  the  mint,  the 
weights  and  measures,  the  marine  hospitals,  or 
the  light-house  system,  would  create  confusion, 
and  be  most  piejudicial  to  the  public  service. 

But  there  are  more  important  public  duties 
having  no  necessary  connection  with  commerce 
or  finance,  that  could  be  most  advantageously 
separaied  from  the  treasury,  and  devolve  upon  a 
new  department  of  Ibis  Government.  Among 
these  are  land  offices,  land  titles,  and  surveys 
connected  therewith,  linear  and  geological.  The 
business  of  the  land  office  occupies  a very  large 
portion  of  the  time  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
sury every  day,  and  bis  duties  connected  there- 
with must  be  greatly  increased  by  the  accession 
of  our  immense  domain  in  Oregon,  New  Mexico 
and  California,  especially  in  connection  with 
their  valuable  mineral  lands,  their  private  land 
claims,  and  conflicting  titles.  Fioin  all  decisions 
of  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office, 
as  to  Government  titles  or  private  land  claims, 
pre  eruptions,  private  entries,  or  purchases  of 
the  public  domain,  an  appeal  lies  to  the  Secreta- 
ry of  the  Treasury.  This  is  but  one  branch  of 
these  duties;  and  yet,  as  some  evidence  of  the 
amount  of  labor  thus  devolved  upon  him  from 
this  source,  1 have  pronounced  judgment  in  up- 
wards of  five  thousand  cases  involving  land  ti- 
tles since  the  10th  March,  1845.  These  are  ge- 
nerally judicial  questions,  and  not  financial,  re- 
quiring olten  greaL  labor  and  research,  and  hav- 
ing no  necessary  connection  with  the  duties  of 
the  Tieasury  Department.  The  daily  correspon- 
dence of  this  department  with  the  Commissioner 
of  the  General  Land  Office,  Surveyor  Genera 
the  registers  and  receivers,  and  other  persons 
connected  with  the  system,  is  most  voluminous. 

The  supervisory  power  now  exercised  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  over  the  expenses  of 
the  courts  of  the  United  States’,  and  other  duties 
connected  therewith,  through  the  marshals  and 
clerks  of  these  courts,  gives  rise  to  a very  consi- 


derable daily  correspondence  with  these  officers 
and  having  no  necessary  connection  with  the  fi- 
nances, should  also  be  detached  from  the  Treas- 
ury Department,  as  well  as  from  the  State  De- 
partment the  duties  of  these  marshals  in  connec- 
tion with  the  census  of  the  United  States. 

Having  transferred  the  laborious  duties  enume- 
rated from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Con- 
gress should  authorize  him  to  appoint  an  assis- 
tant secretary,  who  should  be  a man  of  great  ta- 
lent and  experience,  with  a salary  not  less  than 
$3,000  a year,  who  should  examine  all  letters, 
contracts,  and  warrants  prepared  for  the  signa- 
ture of  the  Secretary,  and  perform  such  other 
duties  not  requiring  the  signature  of  the  Secreta- 
ry as  might  conveniently  be  devolved  upon  him 
by  the  department.  To  maintain  the  unity  and 
efficiency  of  the  system,  he  should  be  appointed 
by  the  Secretary,  and  subject  to  bis  direction. 
He  would  want  one  able  and  efficient  clerk,  with 
a salary  not  less  than  $1,700  per  annum. 

The  office  of  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury 
should  be  divided,  and  that  great  and  augmenting, 
portion  of  bis  duties  relating  to  the  receipts  from 
customs,  and  the  accounts  of  collectors  and  other 
officers  of  the  customs  connected  therewith, 
should  be  devolved  upon  the  bead  of  a new 
bureau,  to  be  called  the  Commissioner  of  Cus- 
toms, whose  duties  would  be  various  and  impor- 
tant. The  First  Comptroller  should  retain  all 
the  other  duties  now  performed  by  him,  and  es- 
pecially his  decision  upon  claims  and  accounts, 
which  would  occupy  the  whole  time  of  the  head 
of  the  bureau. 

Combined  as  now  are  under  the  First  Comp- 
troller, the  duties  appertaining  both  to  receipts 
and  expenditures  of  the  public  money,  accounts 
and  claims,  the  office  is  overburdened  with  busi- 
ness which  cannot  promptly  and  properly  be 
performed  by  any  one  individual,  however  able 
and  laborious. 

The  duties  now  performed  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Indian  affairs  are  most  numerous  and 
important,  and  must  be  vastly  increased  with  the 
great  number  of  tribes  scattered  over  Texas, 
Oregon,  New  Mexico,  arid  California,  and  with 
the  interesting  progress  of  so  many  of  the  tribes 
in  Christianity,  knowledge,  and  civilization. 
These  duties  do  not  necessarily  appertain  to  war, 
but  peace,  and  to  our  domestic  relations  with 
those  tribes  placed  by  the  Constitution  under  the 
charge  of  this  Government. 

This  most  important  bureau,  then,  should  be 
detached  from  the  War  Department,  with  which 
it  has  no  necessary  connection. 

The  duties  ot  the  Patent  Office,  great  and  im- 
portant as  they  now  are,  must  necessarily  in- 
crease with  the  progress  of  light  and  know- 
ledge, the  developement  of  the  wonderful  in- 
ventive genius  of  our  countrymen,  and  the  re- 
searches of  so  many  enlightened  minds  in  this 
country  into  machinery,  the  physical  sciences, 
and  the  arcana  of  nature.  This  bureau  has  no  ne- 
cessary or  proper  connection  with  the  State  De- 
partment, and  ought  to  be  separated  troin  it. 

The  Pension  Office  should  also  be  detached 
from  the  War  Department,  inasmuch  as  no  mili- 
tary orders  are  given  to  pensioners,  as  such,  by 
the  Secretary  ot  War,  nor  by  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment, much  less  to  the  widows  and  heirs  who 
receive  the  bounties  from  the  Government. 

There  is  anothes  reason  why  the  Pension  Office 
as  well  as  the  Indian  Bureau  should  be  detached 
from  the  War  Department,  and  placed  under  the 
supervision  of  the  same  Secretary  to  whom  the 
Land  Office  would  be  intrusted,  namely,  under 
our  system  of  revolutionary  and  military  boun- 
ties and  land  warrants,  as  well  as  under  treaties 
and  reservations  with  Indian  tribes,  many  ques- 
tions arise  in  relation  to  our  public  lands,  private 
land  claims,  connecting  themselves  frequently 
ank  intimately  with  our  general  land  system, 
and  with  decisions  upun  land  titles  made  by  the 
Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  ; and, 
therefore,  all  those  bureaus  whose  duties  are  so 
intimately  connected  with  the  public  lands,  as 
well  as  wilh  private  land  claims,  ought  to  be 
placed  under  the  supervision  of  the  same  De- 
partment, or  conflict  of  decision  and  jurisdiction 
may,  and  does  in  tact,  take  place. 

Having  thus  detached  the  Patent  Office  from 
the  Department  of  Stale,  the  Land  Office  from 
the  Treasury,  as  well  as  its  supervisory  duties  in 
connection  with  accounts  of  marshals  and  clerks 
of  the  courts,  including  their  connection  with 
the  census  ; having  detached  also  from  the  War 
Department  the  Indian  Bureau  and  the  Pension 
Office  ; the  same  supervisory  authority  as  regards 
them,  all  now  exercised  respectively  by  the  Sec- 
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relary  of  Slate,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
and  the  Secretary  of  War,  should  be  entrusted 
to  the  head  of  a new  department,  to  be  called 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  inasmuch  as  his 
duties  would  be  connected  with  those  branches 
of  the  public  service  devolved  upon  this  Govern- 
ment by  the  express  letter  of  ihe  Constitution, 
associated  with  our  domestic  affairs.  The  duties 
of  this  new  department,  thus  organized,  would 
be  great  and  important,  fully  equal  to  those  ap 
pertaining  to  the  head  of  any  other  department, 
except  the  Treasury,  under  our  system  as  at  pre- 
sent organized.  The  whole  increased  expense 
of  this  re.organization  would  not  exceed  twenty 
thousand  dollars  per  annum  ; whereas,  to  the 
Government  in  an  increased  accountability  and 
efficiency  of  the  service,  and  to  the  people  in  the 
more  prompt  discharge  of  their  business  with 
the  several  departments  and  bureaus,  and  the 
consequent  immense  saving  of  time  and  expense, 
the  gain  would  be  great  indeed,  the  advantages 
vastly  exceeding  the  small  additional  expense. 
From  the  great  and  continued  multiplication  of 
the  business  of  the  Treasury  Department,  as  now 
organized,  with  the  rapid  increase  of  our  mari- 
time frontiers,  our  area,  our  commerce,  revenue, 
and  population,  there  is  great  danger  that  atsome 
future  period  the  Treasury  Department  may  be 
broken  down  by  the  weight  of  its  labors,  and 
consequences  ensue  disastrous  to  the  public  in- 
terest. 

Organized  even  as  now  proposed,  the  duties  of 
the  Treasury  Department  would  still  be  great 
and  arduous.  Connected  with  this  subject  I re 
commend  the  completion,  at  an  early  day,  of  the 
Treasury  building,  so  as  to  secure  fire  proof 
rooms  to  all  our  bureaus  free  from  rent,  as  well 
as  to  accommodate  and  include  in  this  edifice  the 
State  Department,  with  its  invaluable  archives. 

This  department  has  purchased,  for  the  sum 
appropriated  by  Congress,  both  the  bridges  with- 
in this  District  over  the  Eastern  Branch  of  the 
Potomac,  which  are  now  free  of  toll,  as  designed 
by  the  wise  and  liberal  legislation  of  Congress  ; 
and  in  consummating  this  result,  valuable  aid 
was  rendered  to  me  by  the  Mayor  of  this  city. 

The  various  recommendations  of  this  my  last 
financial  report  are  respectfully  submitted  to  the 
enlightened  consideration  of  the  two  Houses  of 
Congress.  They  are  believed  to  be  such  as  would 
best  promote  the  true  interest  of  the  American 
people.  For  them,  and  for  my  country  and  her 
glorious  confederacy  of  sovereign  and  united 
slates,  I invoke  the  continued  blessing  of  Hea- 
ven. May  her  Union  be  harmonious,  progres- 
sive, and  perpetual.  May  her  career  be  one  of 
honor,  peace,  and  glory  ; of  equity,  justice,  and 
good  faith.  May  each  successive  Administra- 
tion, in  all  time  to  come,  in  faithfully  discharging 
the  arduous  duties  of  its  exalted  trust,  receive 
the  support  and  approbation  of  the  people.  Gui- 
ded by  conscious  rectitude,  may  they  be  com- 
mended and  sustained  in  every  effort  to  promote 
the  public  good  ; and  even  their  errors,  which 
are  the  lot  of  humanity,  be  regarded  with  indul- 
gence, and  overruled  by  a benignant  Providence, 
for  the  advancement  of  the  happiness  and  wel- 
fare of  our  beloved  country. 

R.  J.  WALKER, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Hon.  R.  C.  Winthrop, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


Statistics. 


Finances  and-  Commerce. — The  annexed  ta- 
bles embrace  important  information  with  refer- 
ence to  the  finances  and  commerce  of  the  United 
States,  furnished  by  the  reports  of  the  Treasury 
Department : 

Amount  available  on  the  24th  of  November,  1848, 
of  the  Loans  of  1846  and  1847. 

Stock  issued  for  specie 
Loan  of  1846  $4,999,149  45 

Do.  do.  1847  3,191,572  UO 


Treas.  Notes  funded  $13,201  550  00 
Do.  do.  outstanding  11,194.289  31 


Amount  available  on 
the  24th  Nov.,  1848 


8,190,721  45 

•24,395,839  31 
413,439  24 


Amount  of  Loans  of  1846  and  1847  $33,000,000  00 

The  sum  of  $2,800  in  the  hands  of  the  First 
Comptroller  received  for  lands. 


Statement  of  the  Amount  Available  to  the  Trea- 
sury on  the  1st  October,  1848,  of  the  Loan 
authorized  by  the  act  of  the  31st  March,  1848. 

Of  (he  amount  authorized  by  the  said 
act  $16,000,000 

There  hod  been  paid  in  specie  and  stock 
issued  for  6,528,650 


Leaving  the  amount  available  on  the 
1st  of  October,  1848  $9,471,350 

The  payments  into  the  Treasury  to  this  day, 
on  account  of  the  Loan  of  $16  000,000,  per  ac- 
count of  the  31st  March,  1848,  amounted  to 

$10,950,250. 

Statement  of  the  receipts  from  customs  from  the 
Tariff  of  1842,  from  its  commencement,  30th 
August,  1842,  to  its  termination,  30th  Novem- 
ber, 1 846 ; 

For  the  month  of  September,  1843  $2  314.012  99 

For  the  quarter  ending  Dec.  31,  1843  3,927,137  81 


Do 

do 

March  31, 

1S43 

2 940,804  16 

Do 

do 

June  30, 

do 

4,406  039  75 

Do 

do 

Sept.  30, 

do 

6,132.272  09 

Do 

do 

Dec.  31, 

do 

3,881.993  47 

Do 

do 

March  31,  1S44 

7,675,366  40 

Do 

do 

J line  31), 

do 

8 493  938  98 

Do 

do 

Sepi.  30, 

do 

10,873.718  04 

Do 

do 

Dec.  31, 

do 

4,067,445  15 

Do 

do 

March  31,  1845 

6 385,558  83 

Do 

do 

June  30, 

do 

6,201.390  68 

Do 

do 

Sept.  30, 

do 

8,681,932  14 

Do 

do 

Dec.  31. 

do 

4,192.790  77 

Do  • 

do 

March  31,  1846 

7,357,192  51 

Do 

do 

June  30, 

do 

6.300,752  45 

Do 

do 

Sepi.  30, 

do 

6, 153,^26  58 

For  October  and  November 


1,688,480  32 


Total  $101,554,653  12 

The  monthly  average  receipts  from  customs, 
during  the  operation  of  the  Tariff  of  1842,  w as 
$1,991,267  36. 

Amount  expended  on  Rivers  and  Harbors. 

In  the  year  ending  Dec.  31,  1842  $71,572  52 

Six  months  ending  June  30,  1843  100,842  40 

Year  ending  June  30,  1844  267,745  22 

Year  ending  June  30,  1845  514,057  41 

Year  ending  June  30,  1848  190,614  72 

Value  of  Imports  and  Exports. 

Value  of  imports  during  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1648  $154,977,876 

Value  of  foreign  goods  exported  during 
the  same  period  21,128,010 

Leaving  for  home  consumption  $133  849,866 

Value  of  exports  for  the  same  period  154,032,131 
Of  which  dom,  produce  132,904,121 
Foreign  production  21 , 128,040—- 154,032,131 

The  largest  aggregate  receipts  from  customs 
for  any  preceding  fiscal  year  and  ten  months, 
amounted  to  $59,982,682  09,  viz  : 

For  the  year  1816  $36  306  874  87 

First  quarter,  1817  8,410,115  95 

Second  quarter,  1817  7,619,392  50 

Third  quarter,  1817  6,208,533  110 

For  October,  1817  1,437,765  71 

The  largest  aggregate  receipts  from  customs 
for  one  fiscal  year  and  ten  months,  under  the 
tariffs  of  1842,  amounted  to  $45,413,338  05, 
viz . 

Fourth  quarter  of  1844  $4,067,445  15 

First  quarter  of  1845  6 385,558  83 

Second  quarter  of  1845  6 201,390  68 

Third  quarter  of  1845  8,681  932  14 

Fourth  quarter  of  1845  4,192,790  77 

First  quarter  of  1846  7,357,192  51 

Second  quarter  of  1846  6,300,752  45 

Fur  July,  1846  2,051,275  52 

Statement  of  the  receipts  from  customs  under  the 
Tariff  of  1842,  from  the  1st  of  Sept.,  1840, 
to  June  30th,  1843,  and  for  the  fiscal  years 
ending  on  the  30th  of  June,  1844,  1845,  1846 
and  1847  : 

For  the  month  of  September,  1842  $2,314,012  99 

For  the  quarter  ending  Dec.  31,  1842  3,927,137  81 

For  the  quarter  ending  March  31,  1843  2,940.804  16 
For  the  quarter  ending  June  30,  1843  4,lu6,039  75 


The  receipts  from  customs  during  the 


$13,287,994  71 


fiscal  year,  1844,  was 


$26  183,570  94 


Du 

do 

do 

1845 

27,528,112  70 

Do 

do 

do 

1846 

20,712,667  87 

Do 

do 

do 

1847 

23,747,864  66 

Receipts 

from 

customs 

from  1st 

of 

July,  1846,  to  the  30di  of  November, 
1846,  amounted  to 


7,842,306  90 


Receipls  from  customs  from  the  1st  of 
December,  1846,  to  the  3Uth  of  June, 

1847,  amoumed  to  15,905,557  76 

Aggregate  receipts  from  customs  from 
1st  of  Dec.,  1846,  to  30th  Sept,,  1848, 
were  56,654,563  79 

Average  monthly  receipts  from  cus- 
toms for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1848,  are  2,646,422  58 

Average  monthly  receipts  from  cus- 
toms for  the  whole  period  from  Dec. 

L 1846,  to  30th  Sept.,  1848,  being 
twemy-tvvo  months,  are  2,575,207  44 

Statement  of  the  amount  advanced  to  William  C. 

Bouck,  Assistant  Treasurer,  New  York,  for  the 
purchase  of  Treasury  Notes,  the  date  of  pur- 
chase, of  whom,  the  amount  and  interest 
thereon. 


Amount  advanced  Sept.  2S,  1848 

Purchases  , Principal. 


$800,000 

Interest. 


s-Sept 

29, 

of  w. 

R.  Morgan  158  000 

2,335 

28 

Sept. 

30, 

do 

do 

217,000 

3,510 

92 

Oct. 

2, 

do 

do 

80.000 

1,441 

04 

Oct. 

3, 

do 

do 

40,000 

687 

08 

Oct. 

4, 

do 

do 

70,000 

967 

56 

Oct. 

5, 

do 

do 

135,000 

2.69S 

17 

Oct* 

10, 

do 

do 

40.000 

742 

,81 

Oct. 

11, 

do 

do 

60,000 

1,122 

,78 

Total  $800,000  13,505  64 

Statement  of  receipts  in  specie  from  January, 
1847,  to  September  30,  1848. 

From  customs  $54,701,845  57 

Deduct  amount  paid 
on  Treasury  Notes  6,974.900  00 

47,726,951  89 

From  sales  of  public 
lands  5,252,153  54 

Deduct  amount  paid 

in  Treasury  Notes  40,350  00 

5,211,803  54 

From  premiums  on 

loans  • 172.050  33 

From  other  sources  361,677  22 

From  Treasury  Notes 
of  1816  2,794,100  00 

Deduct  issued  in  pay- 
ment of  warrants  1,809,350  00 

984,750  09 

From  Treasury  Notes 
ot  1847  25,454,100  00 

Deduct  issued  in  pay- 
ment of  warranis  3.244.200  00 

22,209.900  00 

From  loan  of.1846  527  500  00 

Do  1847  3 191572  00 

Do  1848  6,528,650  00 


Total 


$86,914,854  98 


Statement  of  disbursements  in  specie,  exclusive 
of  Treasury  funds,  from  1st  January,  1847, 
to  30th  September,  1848. 

Amount  of  disbursements  from  1st  January,  1847, 
to  3Uth  Sept.,  1848  $112,703,916  63 

From  which  deduct  the  follow- 
ing, viz  : 

Treasury  Notes  reimbursed  and 
funded  $12395,028 

Do.  received  for  cus- 
toms 6,974,900 

Do.  do.  for  sales  of 
lands  40,350 

Amount  of  disburse- 
ments in  Treasury 
Notes  5,053.650 

24,463,828  00 


$88,240,088  63 


Estimate  of  the  interest  payable  on  the  public 
debt,  during  the  three  last  quarters  of  the  years 
ending  30th  June,  1849. 

Amounts  of  the  several  loans,  per 
former  statement  $2,776,306  43 

Do.  on  the  Mexican  indemnities, 

5 per  ct.  7 589  35 

Do.  on  war  bounty  scrip  11,500  00 

On  Treasury  Notes,  viz: 

Notes  Of  ’47  and  ’48, 
outstanding  Oct.  1, 

1848,  as  per  state- 
ment book  $11,617  400  00 

Add  issued  since  477,500  00 


$12,094  900  00 
Deduct  funded  since  583,200  00 


Interest  on  this  sum, 


$11,511,700  00 
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from  1st  October, 
1848,  to  30 lh  June, 
1849 

Deduct  6 months’  in- 
terest on  $1,000,- 
000,  estimated  to 
be  issued  for  notes, 
&e.  before  Jan.  1, 
’49,  and  included 
in  former  state- 
ment 


518,026  50 


30,000  00 


488,026  50 


Total 


$3,283,422  28 


Estimate  of  the  interest  payable  in  the  year  end- 
ing on  the  30th  June,  1850. 

A mount,  per  former  statement  $3,766  923  68 
Do.  on  Mexican  indemnity  scrip  15  178  70 
Do.  on  war  bounty  scrip  * 15,000  00 

Total  $3,797,1U2  38 

Amount  of  disbursements  in  specie,  exclusive  of 
trust  funds. 

January  1,  1847,  to  3 1st  March, 

1848  $80,731,095  30 

Do.  in  June  quarter,  1848  14  106,717  42 


Total  $94,837,811  72 

Deduct  Treas.  Notes, 
reimbursed  and  fun- 
ded _ $9  932,478  00 

Do.  received  for  cus- 
toms 6 972  900  00 

Do.  for  lands  39,000  00 

Amount  of  disburse- 
ments, in  Tieasury 

Notes  4,203,550  00  21,147,928  00 

Total  $73,689,883  72' 


jfcmgit  SutclUgcmc. 


AKMVAL  Or  THE  EU30PA. 


The  Steamer  Europa  arrived  at  New  York  on 
Saturday  afternoon,  bringing  Liverpool  dates  to 
16th  December.  The  intelligence,  political  and 
commercial,  is  of  an  interesting  character.  Louis 
Napoleon  has  been  elected  President  of  France, 
— The  Pope  has  fled  to  Sicily, — The  Emperor  of 
Austria  has  abdicated  in  favor  of  his  nephew,  and 
Memel  in  Prussia  has  been  the  scene  of  an  alar- 
ming riot. 

There  is  a confirmed  activity  in  the  Cotton 
market,  and  the  prospect  of  a demand  and  good 
prices  for  our  products  receives  increased  confi- 
dence. We  refer  to  the  following  details  : 

Tlie  French  Republic. 

The  following  is  the  official  announcement  of  the 
number  and  proportions  of  the  votes,  as  they  had 
been  ascertained  in  London,  to  the  15th  ult. 

Total  number  of  voles  2,394,000 

For  Louis  Napoleon,  1,727,000 

For  General  Cavaignac,  516,000 

There  are,  as  yet,  not  many  official  returns  trom 
any  part  ofthe  provinces.  But  what  matter'!  It 
is  not  only  that  Louis  Napoleon  has  the  necessary 
or  absolute  majority,  but  he  is,  as  a journal  says 
with  truth,  returned  by  acclamation.  Nor  does 
this  come  on  any  one  by  surprise. 

The  election  of  a President  commenced  on  Sun- 
day, the  loth  ult.,  and  the  polling  terminated  on 
Monday  evening.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Prince 
Louis  Napoleon  is  chosen,  his  majority  in  all  the 
departments  from  which  the  returns  made  up  have 
been  received  being  very  considerable;  and  although 
it  would  at  first  sight  seem  impossible  to  form  any 
correct  opinion  of  the  probable  result  of  a poll  of 
so  vast  a constituency,  yet  the  returns  are  so  im- 
mensely in  his  favor  as  to  place  it  beyond  the  sha- 
dow of  a doubt  that  Prince  Louis  Napoleon  has 
obtained  both  an  absolute  and  a relative  majority, 
so  that  he  will  be  legally  elected,  and  Gen.  Cavaig- 
nac will  lose  the  chance  of  being  chosen  by  the 
National  Assembly,  to  which  the  choice  of  one  of 
the  candidates  would  be  referred,  if  none  should 
obtain  an  absolute  majority  of  the  voters.  In 
speaking  in  the  National  Assembly  on  Saturday, 
M.  Detaure  said  that  three  weeks  would  elapse 
before  the  official  returns  were  completed;  but  as 
that  term  includes  the  time  necessary  for  summing 
the  votes  in  Algeria  and  Corsica,  the  result  of  the 
election  will  be  known  long  before,  as  the  votes  in 
those  districts  will  not  be  numerous  enough  to  ex- 
ercise any  important  influence  on  the  election. 

The  voting  in  Paris  on  Sunday  appears  to  have 
taken  place  without  the  slightest  disturbance.  On 
Friday  and  Saturday  some  rioting  took  place  in  the 


Place  Maubert  on  the  part  of  the  Garde  Mobile, 
who  are  enthusiastic  supporters  ot  Prince  Louis; 
but  it  does  not  seem  to  have  reached  more  than  a 
street  row,  although  the  guards  were  doubled.  The 
contest  lay,  of  course,  heiwcen  General  Cavaignac 
and  Prince  Louis  Napoleon;  the  number  of  votes 
tendered  for  Lamariine,  Ledru  Rollin,  and  Raspail, 
being  so  comparatively  insignificant  that  they  may 
be  left  out  of  the  consideration  of  the  result. 

The  election  returns  of  the  twelve  arrondisse- 
ments  ot  Paris  show  the  following  result: 


Prince  Louis  Napoleon,  139,165 

General  Cavaignac,  72,754 

Ledru  Rollin,  22,595 

Raspail,  13,005 

Lamartine,  3,308 


They  further  show  that,  takinginto consideration 
the  votes  thrown  away— I mean  those  given  for 
General  Changarnier,  Marshal  Bugeaud,  the  Prince 
de  Joinville,  Arago,  Larochi  jacquellin, Louis  Blanc, 
Dupont,  de  l’Eure,  Proudhon,  Considerant  de  Mon- 
trol,  Eugene  Sue,  Hyde  de  Neuville,  Jerome  Bona- 
parte, Berryer,  Marshal  Soult,  Beranger,  Abd-el- 
Kader,  and  even  V idoeq  (!)  and  which  in  all  amount 
to  Ilf — taking  all  into  consideration,  Prince  Louis 
Napoleon  lias  in  Paris,  on  the  gross  poll — which 
consisted  of  25u,93l  votes— an  absolute  majority 
over  all  his  competitors  ofupwardsof  twenty-seven 
thousand. 

In  the  Banlieu  (environs)  of  Paris,  the  following 
votes  were  given — for 


Louis  Napoleon, 

52  400 

Cavaignac, 

15,991 

Ledru-llollin, 

2.717 

Raspail, 

2,415 

Lamartine, 

272 

These  show  a majority  for  Louis  Napoieon  over 
Cavaignac  of  33,469  votes,  and  an  absolute  majority 
of  21,695  out  of  the  73,795  votes  polled  for  ail  the 
candidates. 

We  may  observe  that  the  votes  polled  for  MM. 
Ledru  Rollin  and  Raspail,  which  amount  to 
34,934  in  the  city  of  Paris,  and  3,601  in  the  environs, 
In  all  36,536,  may  be  held  to  give  the  measure  of 
the  Red  party  in  the  capilal  and  its  vicinity;  and 
that  consequently  the  Socialists,  Communists,  and 
Ullra-Republicaus,  constitute  in  all  little  more  than 
one-eighth  of  the  city  of  Paris  and  its  banlieu.  It 
cannot  be  doubted,  however,  that  many  of  this 
party,  sacrificing  their  own  peculiar  opinions,  have 
voted  for  Louis  Napoleon. 

The  Paris  papers  of  the  14th  of  December  state, 
that  the  majority  of  Prince  Louis  Napoteon  is  mo- 
mentarily increasing.  The  returns  published  in  the 
journals  of  yesterday  show  that  the  numbers  polled 
for  him  are  nearly  six  times  as  many  as  those  that 
figure  in  the  name  of  the  General.  Nor  is  this  all. 
The  enthusiasm  displayed  for  the  Prince — no 
doubt  for  the  name  of  Napoleon— exceeds,  and  has 
exceeded,  all  that  was  by  his  most  zealous  and  san- 
guine friends  deemed  possible. 

The  London  Times  regards  the  election  as  a pro- 
test, of  the  French  people  against  a Republic.  Its 
correspondent  states  that  the  new  Cabinet  will  con- 
sist ot  Odillon  Barrot,  Minister  of  Justice;  Drouhin 
de  Luys,  Foreign  Affairs;  Leon  de  Malleville,  Inte- 
rior; M.  Fould,  Finance;  M.  Gamier  Pages,  Com- 
merce; Leon  Fancher,  Public  Works;  and  General 
Oudinot  of  War.  Some  accounts  say  Thiers  will 
be  Vice  President,  others  that  he  will  not,  because 
that  would  disqualify  him  tor  being  President  here- 
af.er. 

Great  Britain  and  tlie  IT.  States. 

The  London  Times  of  the  15th  ult.  says, — “We 
have  much  pleasure  in  announcing  that  the  basis 
ofthe  postal  convention  with  the  United  Stater  has 
at  last  been  finally  settled,  and  a draft  of  the  con- 
vention itself  will  be  sent  by  this  day’s  mail  to 
America,  for  ratification  by  the  Senate  ot  the  Uni- 
ted States.  By  the  convention,  a considerable  re- 
duction will  be  made  upon  the  postage  of  American 
letters,  and  we  trust  that  the  ill  feeling  on  both  sides, 
which  the  question  had  occasioned,  will  be  definite- 
ly removed. 

Ausiria--Atedicatii©aiof  FerdinaaitS 

From  Austria  the  most  important  news  is  that  of 
the  abdication  of  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  in  favor 
of  his  nephew,  Lord  Archduke  Francis  Joseph. 
The  reasons  tor  this  step  are  set  fortii  in  the  follow- 
ing opening  passages  of  his  proclamation: — 

“When,  after  the  decea-e  of  our  father,  the  late 
Emperor,  Franceis  I,  we  succeeded  to  the  throne, 
we  were  deeply  sensible  to  the  sacred  nature  of  our 
office,  and  prayed  to  God  to  assist  us.  To  deal 
justly  and  to  promote  the  happiness  of  the  Austrian 
nation,  was  the  end  and  aim  of  our  Government. 

“The  cares  and  anxieties  of  Government  were 
richly  rewarded  by  the  love  and  gratitude  of  our 
people.  Even  of  late,  when  criminal  intrigue  suc- 
ceeded in  disturbing  legal  order  in  some  parts  of 
our  empire,  we  were  satisfied  to  find  the  majority 
of  our  subjects  persevere  in  the  loyalty  they  owed 
to  their  sovereign.  Proofs  of  affection,  which  com- 
forted our  anxious  soul,  were  frequently  given  us 
from  all  parts  of  our  empire. 

“But  the  pressure  of  events,  and  the  immediate 
want  of  a comprehensive  reformation  of  our  forms 
of  slate,  and  which  we,  in  the  month  of  March 
last,  endeavored  to  meet  and  promote,  have  more 
and  more  convinced  us  that  more  youthful  powers 
are  needed  to  complete  this  grand  work. 

“After  mature  deliberation,  and  convinced  of  the 
imperative  necessity  of  ttiis  step,  we  have  most 
solemnly  resolved  to  resign  the  Imperial  Crown  of 
Austria. 

The  new  Emperor  has  issued  the  following  ma- 
nifesto: 


“By  the  resignation  of  our  beloved  uncle,  the 
Emperor  and  King  Ferdinand  I.,  in  Hungary  and 
Bohemia  of  that  name  the  8th,  and  by  the  resigna- 
tion of  our  beloved  father,  the  Lord  Archduke  Fran- 
cis Charles,  and  summoned  on  the  strength  of  the 
pragmatic  sanction  to  assume  the  crown  of  ttiis 
Empire,  proclaim  hereby  solemnly  to  our  people, 
the  fact  of  our  accession  to  the  throne  under  the 
name  of  Francis  Joseph  ihe  First. 

“We  are  convinced  ofthe  necessity  and  value  bf 
free  institutions,  and  enter  with  confidence  on  the 
path  of  a prosperous  reformation  of  the  monarchy. 

“ On  the  basis  of  true  liberty,  on  the  basis  ofthe 
equality  of  rights  of  all  our  people,  and  theequality 
of  all  citizens  before  the  law,  and  on  the  basis  of 
their  equality  partaking  in  the  representation  and 
legislation,  the  country  will  rise  to  its  ancient  gran- 
deur; it  will  acquire  new  strength  lo  resist  the 
storms  of  the  time;  it  will  be  a ball  to  shelter  the 
tribes  of  many  tongues  united  under  the  sceptre  of 
our  fathers. 

“Jealous  of  the  glory  of  Ihe  Crown,  and  r«o!ved 
to  preserve  the  monarchy  uncurtailed,  but  ready 
to  share  our  privileges  with  the  representatives  of 
our  people,  we  hope  by  the  assistance  of  God  and 
the  co-operation  ofour  people  to  succeed  in  uniting 
all  the  counties  and  tribes  of  the  monarchy  into 
one  interal  state.  We  tiave  had  several  trials; 
tranquility  and  order  have  been  disturbed  in  many  . 
parts  of  the  empire.  A civil  war  is  now  raging  in 
one  part  of  the  monarchy.  Preparations  have 
been  made  to  restore  legal  order  everywhere.  The 
conquest  over  rebellion  and  the  return  of  domestic 
peace  are  the  first  conditions  to  the  great  work 
which  we  now  take  in  hand. 

“ In  this  we  rely  confidently  on  the  sensible  and 
candid  co-operation  of  the  nation  by  its  represen- 
tatives. 

“We  rely  on  the  sound  sense  ofthe  loyal  inhabi- 
tants of  the  country,  whom  Ihe  new  laws  on  Ihe 
abolition  of  servitude  and  imposts  have  admitted 
to  a full  enjoyment  of  civil  rights. 

“We  rely  on  the  loyal  servants  of  the  State. 

“We  expect  our  glorious  army  will  persevere  in 
their  ancient  fidelity  and  bravery.  They  will  con- 
tinue to  be  a pillar  to  the  throne,  and  a bulwark  to 
the  country  and  its  free  instituiions. 

“We  shall  be  happy  to  reward  merit  without  any 
distinction  of  birth  or  station. 

“People  of  Austria!  it  is  an  awful  time  in  which 
we  mount  on  the  throne  of  our  forefathers.  Great 
are  the  duties' of  our  office,  great  is  the  responsibi- 
lity. May  God  protect  us. 

“FRANCIS  JOSEPH. 
“SUHWARZENBEllG. 

“01mutz,Dec.  2,  1848.” 

The  news  of  the  abdication  was  favorably  receiv- 
ed at  Vienna.  The  new  Emperor  was  expected 
there  on  the  7th.  He  has  exhorted  the  Diet, through 
a deputation  sent  to  congratulate  him,  to  get  ready 
the  new  constitution  and  exhibit  it  to  him  as  soon 
as  possible. 

Vienna  is  still  in  a state  of  siege,  and  military 
executions  are  still  continued. 

The  following  is  a copy  of  the  letter  written  by 
the  unfortunate  Robert  Blum  to  his  wife,  an  hour 
before  his  murder: — 

“My  dear  good  Wife, — Farewell,  farewell  for  the 
time  men  call  eternity,  hut  which  will  not  be  so. — 
Bring  up  our — now  only  your — children  to  be 
honest  men;  so  they  will  never  disgrace  their  fath- 
er’s name.  Sell  our  little  property  with  the  aid  of 
our  Inends. — God  and  all  good  men  will  help  you 
also.  All  I feel  and  would  say  at  this  moment  es- 
capes me  in  tears;  only  once  more,  then,  farewell, 
my  dearest.  Consider  our  children  a treasure  of 
which  you  must  make  the  best  use,  and  honor  thus 
the  memory  of  your  faithful  husband.  Farewell^ 
farewell;  receive  the  last  kisses  of  your  Rooeit. 
Vienna,  Nov.  1848,  five  o’clock  in  the  morning,  at  6 
all  will  he  over.  P.  S.  I had  forgotten  the  rings;  on 
that  of  our  betrothal  I press  for  you  a last  kiss;  my 
seal-ring  is  for  Hans,  the  watch  for  Richard,  the 
diamond  slud  for  Ida,  the  chain  for  Alfred,  as  me- 
morials. A?ll  the  rest  divide  as  you  piease.  They 
are  coming;  farewell.’’ 

Italy. 

Pope  Pius  IX  left  tlie  Quirinal  on  the  evening  of 
the  24th,  disguised  as  a servant  of  Count  Spohr,  the 
Bavarian  Envoy,  who  planned  his  flight,  and 
mounted  upon  his  carriage.  He  reached  Gaeta  on 
the  25th,  where  he  was  received  by  the  King  of 
Naples  in  person.  After  suitable  preparations  the 
Pope  went  to  Naples,  where  he  remains  as  a guest 
of  the  King. 

Before  his  departure  he  left  a letter  announcing 
his  departure,  and  saying  that  all  in  the.  palaces 
were  ignorant  of  his  intention.  He  also  addressed 
the  following  manifesto  : 

“Pius  IX.  to  the  Roman  People. 

“The  outrage  in  latter  days  committed  against 
our  person,  and  the  intention  openly  manifested  to 
continue  these  acts  of  violence  (which  the  Almighty, 
inspiring  men’s  minds  with  sentiments  of  union 
and  moderation,  has  prevented,)  have  compelled  us 
to  separate  ourselves  temporarily  from  our  sub- 
jects and  children,  whom  we  love,  and  ever  shall 
love. 

“The  reasons  which  have  induced  us  to  take  this 
important  step — Heaven  knows  how  painful  it  is  to 
our  heart — have  arisen  from  the  necessity  of  our 
enjoying  free  liberty  in  the  exercise  of  the  sacred 
duties  of  the  Holy  See,  as  under  the  circumstances 
by  which  we  were  then  afflicted,  the  Catholic  world 
might  reasonably  doubt  of  the  freedom  of  that  ex- 
ercise. The  acts  ot  violence  of  which  we  complain 
can  alone  be  attributed  to  the  machinations  which 
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have  been  used, and  the  measures  which  have  been 
taken  by  a dais  of  men  degraded  in  the  face  of  Eu- 
rope and  the  world.  This  is  the  more  evident,  as 
the  wrath  of  the  Almighty  has  already  fallen  on 
their  souls^and  as  it  will  call  down  on  them  sooner 
or  later  the  punishment  which  is  prescribed  for 
them  by  his  Church.  We  recognise  humbly,  in  the 
ingratitude  of  these  misguided  children,  the  anger 
of  the  Almighty,  who  permits  their  misfortunes  as 
an  atonement  for  the  sins  of  ourselves  and  those  of 
our  people. 

But  still  we  cannot,  without  betraying  the  sacred 
duties  imposed  on  us,  refrain  from  protesting  for- 
mally against  their  acts,  as  we  did  do  verbally  on 
the  16th  day  of  November  of  painful  memory,  in 
presence  of  the  whole  diplomaticcorps,  who  on  that 
occasion  honorably  encircled  us,  and  brought  com- 
fort and  consolation  to  our  soul,  in  recognising  that 
a violent  and  unprecedented  sacrilege  had  been 
committed.  That  pro'est  we  did  intend,  as  we 
now  do,  openly  and  publicly  to  repeat,  inasmuch 
as  we  yielded  only  to  violence,  and  because  we  were 
and  are  desirous  it  should  be  made  known  that  all 
proceedings  emanating  from  such  acts  of  violence 
were  and  are  devoid  of  all  efficacy  and  legality. 
Thisi  protesting  is  a necessary  consequence  of  the 
malicious  labors  of  these  wicked  men,  and  we  pub- 
lish it  from  the  suggestion  of  ourconscier.ce,  stimu- 
lated as  it  has  been  by  the  circumstances  in  which 
we  were  placed,  and  the  impediments  offered  to  the 
exercise  of  our  sacred  duties.  Nevertheless  wecon- 
fide  upon  the  Most  High  that  the  continuance  of 
these  evils  may  be  abridged,  and  we  humbly  sup- 
plicate the  God  of  Heaven  to  avert  His  wrath,  in  the 
language  of  the  Royal  Prophet— ‘Memento  Homine 
David,  et  omnis  mansuetudinis  ejus.’ 

“In  order  that  the  city  of  Rome  and  our  states  he 
not  deprived  of  a legal  executive,  we  have  nomi- 
nated a governing  commission,  composed  of  the 
following  persons  .-—The  Cardinal  Castricane,  Pre- 
sident; Monsignor  Roberto  Roberti,  Principe  di 
Roviano,  Principe  Barberini,  Marquis  Bevilacque 
di  Bologna,  Lieut.  Gen.  Zucchi. 

“In  confiding  to  the  said  governing  commission 
the  temporary  direction  of  public  affairs,  we  recom- 
mend to  our  subjects  and  children,  without  excep- 
tion, the  conservation  of  tranquility  and  good  order. 
Finally,  we  desire  and  command  that  daily  and 
earnest  prayers  shall  be  offered  for  the  safety  of  our 
person,  and  that  the  peace  of  the  world  may  be 
preserved,  especially  that  of  our  state  of  Rome, 
where  and  with  whose  children,  our  heart  shall  be 
wherever  we  in  person  may  dwell  within  the  fold 
of  Christ.  And  in  the  fulfilment  of  our  duties  as 
Supreme  Pontiff,  we  thus  humbly  and  devoutly 
invoke  the  great  Mother  of  Mercy,  and  the  Holy 
Apostles,  Peter  and  Paul,  for  their  intercession, 
that  the  city  and  State  of  Rome  may  be  saved  from 
the  wrath  of  the  Omnipotent  God. 

“Gaeta,  die  Nov.  28.  “PIUS  PAPA  IX. 

Great  excitement  was  occasioned  by  the  publi- 
cation of  this  document.  None  of  the  persons 
named  in  it  as  commissioners,  would  act — but  all 
ran  off.  The  next  day  the  following  was  pla- 
carded : 

“PROCLAMATION. 

“A  paper,  said  to  bear  the  Pope’s  signature,  and 
dated  from  the  Citadel  of  Gaeta,  would  annul  the 
acts  of  our  Ministry,  and  create  a statecommission, 
the  members  of  which  have  no  sooner  learnt  that 
they  were  named  in  it  than  they  fled  the  coun- 
try. Your  representatives  have  had  their  attention 
drawn  to  that  paper,  and,  to  protect  constitutional 
rights,  to  secure  public  order,  to  grant  indemnity  to 
Ministers  for  the  exercise  of  their  legal  functions, 
and  disappoint  the  intrigues  of  foreign  powers,  we 
have  met  and  resolved:  1.  The  Chamber  ofDepu- 
ties  recognises  no  character  of  official  authority  in 
the  paper  from  Gaeta,  at  variance  as  it  is  with  all 
constitutional  forms,  to  which  the  Sovereign  is  sub- 
ject as  well  as  his  people;  and  we  declare  that  the 
present  Ministry,  in  the  urgency  of  the  case,  shall 
continue,  until  further  orders,  to  administer  the 
affairs  of  the  country.  2 A deputation  from  our 
body  shall  forthwith  wait  on  the  Sovereign  to  re- 
quest his  return  to  Rome.  3.  The  upper  House  is 
invited  to  join  him  in  the  deputation.  4.  The  na- 
tional guards  throughout  the  States  shall  be  called 
on  to  rally  round  their  banners,  and  preserve  the 
same  order  as  hitherto.’’ 

Prussia. 

In  our  last  number  we  published  the  meetings  of 
the  Assembly  at  Brandenburg  tdi  the  28tn  ult.  On 
the  29lh  a meeting  of  the  Assembly  again  took 
place,  but  only  151  members  were  present.  The 
Assembly  therefore  stood  adjourned. 

Simons’ motion  to  call  up  substitutes  of  the  ab- 
sent deputies  caused  a large  accession  on  the  30th, 
on  which  day  198  members  were  present,  and  13 
represented  themselves  as  absent  onlv  from  indis- 
position or  business.  It  was  therefore  deemed  more 
prudent  to  adjourn  once  more;  and  on  the  1st  the 
number  of  members  present  was  greatly  increased. 
On  that  day  8u  deputies  of  the  Left  Centre,  who 
had  arrived  from  Berlin,  entered  the  hall  in  a body, 
and  through  one  of  their  body,  applied  for  an  ad- 
journment until  the  Morulay  following,  which  was 
negatived  by  145  to  113. 

The  election  of  a new  President  was  called  for; 
but  the  newly  arrived  deputies  refused  to  take  any 
part  in  it,  and  quitted  the  Assembly  en  masee,  as 
they  entered  it.  This  reduced  the  Chamber  below 
the  necessary  number,  arid  the  choice  of  President 
could  not  be  proceeded  with. 

Mr.  Simons  moved  a resolution  authorising  the 
Ministry  to  call  up  the  substitutes  of  the  deputies 
who  had  quitted  the  sitting.  73  voted  for  the  reso- 


lution, and  only  one  deputy  against  it:  but  no  less 
than  82  declined  voting  at  all. 

The  Assembly  was  then  adjourned  till  Thursday, 
the  7th  inst. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  the  King,  believing 
that  the  practical  working  of  the  administration 
was  impossible,  resolved  upon  a bold  step  in  ad- 
vance. Finding  his  constituant.e  stubbornly  im- 
practicable, he  has  dissolved  it  altogether  and  re- 
quested the  nation  to  accept  a charter  octroy ee,  (as 
the  phrase  is)  by  himself.  This  charter  is,  in  fact, 
the  selfsame  broad  bottomedconstitutionoriginally 
propounded  to  the  Assembly,  with  some  emenda- 
tions, mostly  insignificant;  the  most  important  of 
which  is  the  omission  of  the  proviso  which  ousted 
the  royal  veto  in  the  case'  of  bills  which  had  been 
thrice  assented  to  by  both  Chambers.  The  country 
is  sick  of  agitation,  and  will  probably  accept  the 
boon,  though  riot  without  some  grumbling  at  the 
manner  in  which  it  has  been  bestowed. 

The  decree  of  dissolution  is  as  follow^:— 

“We,  Frederick  William,  by  the  grace  of  ^Jod 
King  of  Prussia,  &c.  &c.,  have,  through  succesiive 
reports  of  our  Ministry  of  State  relative  to  the  late 
sittings  of  the  Assembly  convoked  for  the  purpose 
of ‘concording’  a Constitution,  come,  with  profound 
sorrow,  to  the  conviction  that  the  important  labors 
for  which  this  Assembly  has  been  called  together 
cannot  be  prolonged  without  encroachment  upon 
the  rights  of  our  Crown,  or  without  penciling  upon 
the  welfare  of  the  nation,  which  is  inseparable  from 
these  rights.  We,  therefore,  on  the  proposition  of 
our  Ministry  of  State,  decree  as  follows: — 

“I.  The  Assembly,  called  together  for  the  pur- 
pose of ‘concording’ a Constitution,  is  hereby  dis- 
solved. 

“2.  Our  Ministry  of  State  is  charged  with  the 
execution  of  this  decree. 

“Given  and  signed  with  our  own  hand,  and  seal- 
ed with  ourown  arms,  this  day,  the  5th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1848,  at  Potsdam. 

(Signed,) 

“FRED’K  WILLIAM,  MANTEUFFEL, 
BRANDENBURG,  RENTELEN, 

LADENBERG,  VON  DER  HEYDT.’’ 

SROTHA, 

A decree  of  the  same  date  appoints  the  latter, 
who  is  a member  of  the  Chamber  (for  Elberteld,) 
to  be  Minister  of  Commerce  and  Public  Works. 
Count  Bulow  is, at  the  same  time,  appointed  Direc- 
tor General,  ad  interim , of  the  Foreign  Department. 
Of  the  “Constitution’’  the  main  points  are:  — 

“ Personal  freedom  is  guaranteed  by  virtue  of  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act  of  September  24,  1848.  The 
domicile  is  inviolate,  and  the  punishment  of  death 
and  the  confiscation  of  property  are  abolished. 
Freedom  of  religious  worship  is  secured;  the  right 
of  the  general  education  of  the  people  is  guaran- 
teed; every  Prussian  may  freely  express  his  opin- 
ions; freedom  of  the  press  is  conceded  without  cen- 
sorship or  pecuniary  security  ; public  meetings  may 
be  held  in  houses  without  restraint,  in  the  open  air 
by  permission  of  the  police;  the  secrecy  of  the  post 
isinviolate;  several  feudal  privileges  are  abolished; 
the  King  ts  not  responsible  but  his  Ministers  are  : 
there  are  to  be  two  Chambers,  the  first  composed  of 
180  members,  to  be  elected  by  the  provincial  circle 
and  district  representatives,  and  to  sit  for  six  years; 
the  second  to  consist  of  350  members,  to  be  elecied 
indirectly  by  universal  suffrage,  and  directly  by 
electors  in  the  second  degree,  that  is,  by  electors 
chosen  by  general  suffrage;  no  properly  qualifica- 
tion required  foreither  Chamber. 

Miscellaneous. 

The  two  deputies  from  Bologna  had  resigned  on 
account  of  the  murder  of  Cou  nt  Rossr.  Only  six 
Cardinals  remained  at  Rome.  All  the  foreign 
ministers,  except  the  Sardinian  envoy,  hadalso  left 
the  ci'y. 

A number  of  the  Cardinals  had  reached  Naples, 
but,  it  is  said,  the  Pope  has  ordered  them  to  Malta, 
in  order  to  form  a conclave  there  in  the  event  of  his 
decease. 

There  has  been  a great  movement  of  the  Austrian 
troops  towards  the  frontier  of  the  Papal  States. 

The  Tempo,  of  Naples,  contains  the  following 
letter  of  the  Pope  to  Cardinal  Patrizi: 

“If  there  was  ever  need  to  address  God  with  fer- 
vent prayers,  it  is  at  this  moment.  Sms,  blasphe- 
mies, sacrilegious  acts  of  all  kinds,  and  contempt  of 
the  most  holy  things,  force  us  to  have  recourse  to 
the  Divine  mercy.  Cause,  therefore,  Mgr.  Cardinal, 
prayers  to  be  offered  up — for  prayers  are  always 
good — prayers  for  us,  poor  pilgrim,  now  become  a 
cause  of  dispute.  To  that  end  we  give  you  full 
powers.  Receive  from  us  our  apostolic  benediction, 
which  I give  with  eyes  bathed  in  tears  to  you,  to 
all  good  men,  and  in  particular  to  all  who  pray  for 
me.” 

“Nov.  24,1843.”  “PIUS  IX.’’ 

With  respect  to  the  alleged  discovery  ot  vast 
quantities  of  gold  in  California,  th e Mining  Journal 
lias  the  following  notice:— “We  learn  that  two  gen- 
tlemen, recently  returned  from  California,  and  ar- 
rived at  Southampton,  by  the  West  India  steamer 
Clyde,  confirm  in  part  the  late  statements  of  the 
American  journals  as  to  the  discovery  of  gold  in 
that  country;  and,  as  evidence  of  the  fact,  exhibited 
specimens  of  the  metal  which  they  had  with  them. 
We  never  had  a doubt  of  gold  being  found  there; 
but  to  the  extent  represented  by  our  transatlantic 
cotemporaries,  we  are  very  incredulous.  That 
mica  has  been  mistaken  tor  gold  we  are  assured; 
and  can  state  on  the  authority  of  a gentleman  now 
in  London,  who  is  extensively  engaged  in  the  gold 
mines  of  Brazil,  that  he  has  irequently  had  appli- 


cations to  purchase  gold,  which  was  proved  lobe 
mica.  To  inexperienced  pesons,  the  conviction 
may  not  be  ready;but  to  a practical’ and  expe 
rienced  miner,  the  detection  is  easily  made.’’ 

The  news  from  Hungary  is  confused.  Transyl- 
vaniais  in  state  of  anarchy.  The  Hungarian  army 
abandoned  Presburg,  and  took  up  advantageous 
positions  in  Wieselburg,  Arad  and  Komorn.  It  is 
said  that  Arad  was  bombarded  on  the  10th,  but  by 
which  party  is  not  staled. 

The  Pestli  House  ofRepresenlaiives  has  declared 
the  throne  of  Hungary  vacant,  and  the  House  of 
Hapsburg  unfit  to  reign.  It  is  said  that  Kossuth 
has  requested  Mr.  Styles,  the  U.  S.  Minister,  to  use 
his  influence  with  Gen.  Windischgratz  for  a three 
months’  truce. 

In  Ireland  everything  is  quiet.  An  attempt  is  to 
be  made  to  postpone  the  trial  of  Duffy. 

In  Spain  the  Chartist  Chief  Posas  has  surrendered. 
The  band  of  Estudiante  was  defeated  on  the  7th. 
The  Marquis  de  Miraflores  was  to  be  appointed 
President  of  the  Senate. 

Dr.  Bowring  has  been  appointed  English  Consul 
at  Canton. 

It  is  stated  that  Prince  Louis  Napoleon’s  manifes- 
to, already  published,  was  positively  his  own  pro- 
duction. After  writing  ir,  he  is  stated  to  have  read 
it  to  Thiers  and  others  of  his  friends,  each  of  whom 
proposed  an  addition  or  subtraction,  or  an  altera- 
tion. 

“Gentle men, ’’said  the Prince,with  much  emotion, 
“this  is  my  child,  my  offspring.  1 am  accused  of 
incapacity.  You  are  so  kind  as  to  say  my  bantling 
is  creditable  to  me.  Do  allow  me  to  be  able  to 
maintain  its  exclusive  parentage.” 

A splendid  banquet  was  given  in  honor  of  the 
officers,  &c.,  of  the  U.  S.  frigate  St.  Lawrence,  by 
the  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  Southampton,  on  the 
13th. 

Mr.  Denison  has  been  elected  to  Parliament  in 
the  West  Riding. 

Stops  have  been  taken  in  the  French  Assembly 
towards  reducing  the  number  of  cruiiers  kept  on 
the  coast  of  Africa,  in  accordance  with  the  qutntu 
pie  treaty. 

The  Minister  of  Public  Worship  was  sent  by  the 
Government  to  receive  the  Pope  at  Marseilles.  The 
Pope’s  flight,  of wnich  we  received  intelligence  by 
Telegraph  from  London  by  the  last  steamer,  is 
fully  confirmed. 

M.  Louis  Lucien  Bonaparte  has  been  elected 
member  of  the  Assembly  from  Corsica. 

Lord  Clanricarde  has  arrived  in  Paris,  on  busi- 
ness, it  is  said,  connected  with  the  postal  relations 
between  France  and  England.  # 

The  French  Treasury  is  represented  by  the  Go- 
vernment journals  as  being  in  a very  healthy  con- 
dition. 

It  is  stated  that  Prussia  has  agreed  to  cede  part  of 
Posen  to  Russia,  on  condition  that  she  shall  re-es- 
tablish the  kingdom  of  Poland,  and  that  similar  ne- 
gociations  have  been  opened  with  Austria.  The 
formal  act  of  cession  was  to  take  place  on  the  1st  of 
January.  The  new  kingdom  of  Poland  was  to  have 
a constitution  and  be  provisionally  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  three  powers.  This  news  was  doubt- 
ed,— but  it  was  generally  believed  that  some  im- 
portant changes  in  the  affairs  of  Poland  would  take 
place. 

The  King  of  Naples  has  prorogued  the  Chambers 
to  the  1st  ofFebruary.  He  has  broken  oil  all  rela- 
tions between  Naples  and  Tuscany,  on  account  of 
the  latter  having  shown  favor  to  Sicily.  A change 
in  the  ministry  is  expected. 

Numerous  arrests  (and  among  them  an  English- 
man) have  been  made  by  the  Russia  ns  at  Bucharest. 
The  British  minister  has  interfered,  but  to  no  pur- 
pose so  tar. 

The  rumor  of  a treaty  between  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  and  the  Circassian  chief  Sctiamyl,  is  not 
confirmed. 

Brussels  is  to  be  the  seat  of  the  negotiations  ofthe 
mediating  powers  and  Austria.  At  this  important 
meeting  France  is  to  be  represented  by  M.Tocque- 
vi lie,  England  by  Mr.  Ellis,  and  Sardinia  by  the 
Marquis  Reici.  The  plenipotentiary  ol  Austria  has 
not  been  designated. 

Baron  de  Sanlier  and  Baroness  de  Basiain  have 
been  brought  before  the  London  Police  to  answer 
a charge  preferred  at  the  instance  of  the  ex-King 
ofthe  French,  of  having  illegally  in  their  possession 
jewellery  and  paintings  to  the  value  of  £29,000, 
stolen  from  the  palace  at  Neuilly  at  the  time  of  the 
revolution,  and  alleged  to  be  the  private  property 
of  the  King,  The  matter  was  adjourned  lor  a 
week. 

Mr.  Bancroft  has  had  several  interviews  of  late 
gith  the  Chancellor  ot  the  Exchequer. 

Prince  Louis,  it  is  said,  proposes  to  raise  General 
Cavaignac  to  the  rank  of  Marshal  of  France. 

M.  Emile  de  Girardin  asked  the  War  Department 
for  his  father,  General  Girardin,  and  has  been  retus- 
ed.  He  alsoasked  the  office  of  Minister  ofFinance 
for  himself,  and  as  it  was  impossible  to  grant  this 
request,  there  is  already  a coolness,  which  will  pro- 
bably lead  to  an  open  rupture.  Marshal  Bugeaud 
is  to  be  commander  in  chief  of  the  army  of  the 
Alps,  but  is  to  remain  for  the  present,  in  Paris. 

The  Dowager  Lady  Ashburton  died  at  Gosport 
on  the  5th.  She  was  daughter  of  Mr.  W.  Bingham 
of  Philadelphia. 

The  great  length  of  the  Treasury  R°port 
has  excluded  from  our  pages  the  usual  variety, 
and  compelled  us  to  omit  several  articles  ot 
great  interest. 
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U3“  Complete  sets  of  the  Register — to  include 
the  first  fifty  volumes  (octavo),  with  index  to  the 
first  twelve  volumes,  and  of  the  twenty-three  vol- 
umes (quarto) — can  be  furnished.  Odd  volumes, 
fromVol.  13  to  Vol.  50  inclusive,  with  index,  and 
from  Vol.  51  to  Vol.  73,  with  index,  can  also  be 
obtained. 


Tbe  National  Register.— The  design  of  this 
paper  is  to  furnish,  in  a convenient  library  form, 
a repository  for  all  the  important  events  of  the 
day,  as  they  occur,  and  a ngister  for  such  public 
documents  and  papers  as  may  be  necessary  to 
their  elucidation,  or  as  shall  present  in  them- 
selves matters  of  useful  information. 

Professedly  an  impartial  register  of  political 
events,  views,  and  opinions,  and  recognized  as 
such  by  former  readers,  it  will  continue  to  be 
free  from  all  party  bias, — giving  a fair  and  im- 
partial exposition  of  the  principles  and  measures 
of  the  several  political  divisions  among  us,  as 
promulgated  from  time  to  time  by  the  organs  of 
the  respective  parties,  divested  of  the  bitterness 
and  rancor  of  party  feeling.  Unwearied  pains 
will  be  taken  to  collect  full  and  varied  informa- 
tion concerning  the  various  affairs  of  the  Gene- 
ral and  State  governments,  and  to  make  these 
statements  accurate  and  impartial,  so  as  to  be 
sufficient  for  all  practical  purposes.  The  endea- 
vor will  be  to  keep  the  Register,  what  it  has 
been,  a perfect  contemporaneous  record  of  the 
Government  and  progress  of  the  country,  com- 
piling all  the  information  afforded  by  official  docu- 
ments, and  other  authentic  means,  condensing 
them  into  the  smallest  possible  space,  and  arran- 
ging and  publishing  them  under  distinctive  heads, 
in  fine,  we  hope  to  keep  it  a trust-worthy  hand- 
book of  reference  respecting  the  history,  politics, 
finances,  statistics,  legislation,  public  inststutions, 
commerce,  trade,  arts,  manufactures  and  im- 
provements of  our  own  country,  and  an  authen- 
tic narrative  of  public  events,  occurring  abroad 

The  Register  is  published  every  Wednesday, 
forming  two  volumes  (with  the  title  page  and 
index,)  of  432  pages  each,  annually;  and  is  for- 
warded to  subscribers  in  weekly  or  monthly  num- 
bers, or  in  volume. 

Terms. — Four  Dollars  per  annum,  in  advance, 
or  if  remitted  before  the  expiration  of  the  first  month 
afier  the  commencement  of  a volume ; — otlienoise  Five 
Dollars  will  be  charged.  Three  copies  will  be  sent  to 
one  addi'ess  upon  the  receipt  of  Ten  Dollars,  and 
seven  copies  upon  the  receipt  of  Twenty  Dullurs. 

Subscribers  may  remit,  at  our  risk,  by  mail  ; and 
current  bills,  of  sound  banks,  in  any  of  the  Slates, 
will  be  accepted  in  payment. 

Newspaper  Postage  in  Brazil. — According 
to  a recent  law,  and  in  force  at  Brazil  since  No- 
vember, newspapers  printed  in  Brazil  pay  no  post- 
age, and  are  sent  through  tbe  post-otfiee  without 
any  charge  ; so  also  foreign  newspapers  directed 
to  public  libraries  in  that  empire. 

The  Hon.  James  Cooper  has  been  elected 
United  Stales  Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  for  six 
years  from  the  fourth  of  March  next. 

The  number  of  votes  cast  for  Governor 
at  the  late  election  in  Massachusetts,  agreeably 
to  the  report  of  the  Committee  appointed  to  count 
them,  was  : For  Geo.  N.  Briggs  6t,6U  ; Stephens 
C.  Phillips  36,01 1 ; and  Caleo  Cushing  25,823;  all 
others  1083. 


National  Affairs. 

TREASURY  NOTES  OUTSTANDING, 
JAN.  1,  1849. 

Treasury  Department,^ 
Register’s  Office,  > 
January  2,  1849.  J 
Amount  outstanding  of  the  seve- 
ral issues  prior  to  the  act  of 
22d  July,  1846,  a3  per  re- 
cords of  this  office,  $157,589  31 

Amount  outstanding  of  the  issue 
of  22d  July,  1846,  as  per  re- 
cords of  this  office,  229,700  00 

Amount  outstanding  of  the  issue 
of  28th  January,  1 847,  as  per 
records  of  this  office,  10,156,150  00 


$10,543,439  31 

Deduct  cancelled  notes  in  the 
hands  of  the  accounting  offi- 
cers, of  which  $10,150  is  un- 
der the  act  of  2‘2d  July,  1846, 
and  $600  under  other  acts  10,450  00 

$10,532,989  31 
DANIEL  GRAHAM, 

Register  of  the  Treasury. 


The  monthly  statement  of  the  United  States’ 
Treasurer  shows  that  on  December  25ih,  there 
was  $5,439,964  33  in  the  several  U.  S.  Deposi- 
tories. Drafts  had  been  drawn,  but  not  presen- 
ted for  $1,125,799  67,  leaving  after  deducting 
$1,908  11  for  suspense  account,  $4,314,164  68 
suoject  to  draft. 


Treasury  Department. — The  following  official 
notice  has  been  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
sury, under  dale  of  Alh  inst.  : 

The  means  of  the  government  being  ample  to 
liquidate  all  claims  against  it  up  to  the  1st  March 
next,  without  calling  in  before  that  date  any  fur- 
ther payments  on  accounts  of  the  loans  of  1848; 
and  desiring  to  save  all  unnecessary  interest,  no- 
tice is  hereby  given  to  all  tbe  successful  bidders 
for  that  loan  by  whom  any  balance  is  still  due, 
that  they  are  permitted  to  postpone  any  further 
payment  until  the  1st  of  March  next. 


Pacific  Coast  Survey. — The  U.  S.  Revenue 
Cutter,  Ewing,  is  under  orders  at  New  York  lor 
the  Northwest  Coast  Suivey,  and  will  sail  in  a 
few  days  under  command  of  Lieut.  McArthur,  to 
whom  has  been  entrusted  the  responsible  duty  of 
superintending  the  hydrographical  department. 
He  will  be  assisted  in  triangulation  and  topogra- 
phy, by  James  S.  Williams,  a graduate  of  West 
Point,  and  an  engineer  of  ability  ; and  Hr.  Hum- 
phreys, of  New  York.  The  officers  attached  to 
the  vessel  are  : Lieut.  W.  A.  Bartlett,  Assistant 
Siugeon  B.  R.  Mitchell,  Acting  Master  A.  C. 
illnnds,  Passed  Midshipmen  M.  Gibson,  Charles 
C.  Sims  and  James  S.  Thornton  ; Captain’s  Clark, 
Wm.  B.  McMurlne  ; Master’s . Mate,  Francis  H. 
West. 


Postal  Arrangement  with  Great  Britain. 
— The  Postmaster  General  announced,  on  the 
3rd  inst.,  that  “ information  has  been  received  at 
the  department,  that  a postal  treaty  between  the 
United  Stales  and  Great  Britain  has  been  entered 
into,  and  that  in  pursuance  thereof,  the  British 
government  had  directed  tiiat  the  postage  of  24 
cents,  charged  upon  letters  taken  to  and  from 
that  country,  in  the  packets  of  the  United  States, 


be  remitted;  in  consequence  thereof,  the  order 
of  this  department,  made  the  29th  June  last,  di- 
recting the  same  rate*  to  be  charged  upon  letters 
brought  to  or  taken  from  the  United  States,  in 
packets  of  the  United  Kingdom,  be  and  the  same 
is  hereby  rescinded.  Other  instructions  for  car- 
rying the  treaty  into  effect  will  be  given  upon  the 
ratification  of  the  treaty.” 

A letter  in  the  Sun  says  that  the  following  are 
the  rates  of  postage  under  this  arrangement ; 
Postage  across  the  sea  16  cents. 

English  inland  postage  3 

U.  S.  inland  postage  5 

The  sea  postage  paid  to  the  vessel  performing 
the  service. 

Transit  rate  through  the  country  to  Canada,  5 els. 
And  25  per  cent,  for  paying  by  the  ounce,  in- 
stead of  paying  by  letter. 

Transit  through  England,  the  inland  postage  and 
25  per  cent. 

Transit  through  Canada,  the  Canadian  rales. 
Newspapers  between  England  and  the  United 
States,  and  vice  versa  2 cents. 

Periodicals  weighing  2 ounces  1 penny,  or  2 els. 
Over  2 oz.  and  under  3 do.  6 pence,  or  12  do. 

Over  3 oz.  and  under  6 do.  8 do.  or  16  do. 

And  2 pence,  or  4 cents,  for  each  ounce  or  frac- 
tion. 

The  late  Postal  Treaty  with  England 
was  confirmed  by  the  Senate  on  the  5th  inst. 


The  Hon.  Thomas  Metcalfe  has  been 
elected  by  the  Legislature  of  Kentucky  a Sena- 
tor of  the  United  States  for  the  unexpired  term 
(which  he  was  temporarily  filling  by  Executive 
appointmenl)  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Crittenden.  The 
term  expires  on  the  3d  March  next. 

+&■ — • — 

|K§?*  General  Jackson  Morton  has  been  elec- 
ted by  the  Legislature  of  Florida  to  a seat  in  ilie 
United  States  Senate  for  six  years  from  the  4th 
day  of  March  next,  when  the  term  of  Mr.  West- 
colt,  the  present  incumbent,  expires. 


CIVIL  _&PPOIIS3'T»SEEa'TS, 

BY  THE  PRESIDENT. 

By  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

Lorf.nzo  B Shephard,  of  New  York,  to  be 
Attorney  of  the  United  States  for  the  Southern 
district  of  New  York,  in  the  place  of  Charles 
McVean,  deceased. 

H3=  Major  Lewis  Cass,  Jr.,  to  he  Charge  d’Af- 
faires  to  Rome  from  the  United  States,  in  place 
of  Dr.  Martin,  deceased. 

£T==*  Rufus  McIntire,  of  Maine,  to  be  Mar- 
shall of  the  United  States  for  that  district,  from 
and  after  the  15th  inst , when  the  commission 
of  the  present  incumbent  will  expire. 

Edward  Potter,  of  Virginia,  to  be  Con- 
sul for  the  port  of  Tobaseo,  Mexico. 

Henry  A.  Holmes,  of  New  York,  to  be 
Consul  for  Laguna  de  Terminos,  Mexico,  in  place 
of  Eneas  McFaul,  Juri.,  deceased. 

M.  P.  Games,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be 
Consul  for  Guayaquil,  Ecuador,  in  place  of  Seth 
Sweetzer,  deceased. 

William  H.  J.  Anson,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
Consul  for  Chihuahua.  Mexico. 

Thomas  C.  McDowell,  of  Pennsylvania, 
to  be  Consul  for  Bahia  or  San  Salvador,  Brazil, 
in  place  of  A.  H.  Tyler,  recalled. 

Joseph  Graham,  of  Ohio,  to  be  Consul 
for  Buenos  Ayres,  in  place  of  G.  J.  Fairfield, 
deceased. 
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DIPLOMATIC. 

The  President  has  recognized  Thomas 
Williams,  as  Consul  of  the  Republic  of  Vene- 
zuela, for  the  port  of  New  York. 

The  President  hss  officially  recognized 
Were  Gifford  Nicolas,  Consul  of  her  Britannic 
Majesty  for  the  States  of  Florida  and  Alabama, 
to  reside  at  Mobile. 


£L  R JM  12T  . 

ARMY  GENERAL  ORDER. 

General  Orders.  > War  Department, 

No.  66.  y Adjutant  General  s Office. 

Washington,  Dec.  30,  1848. 

I.  In  conformity  with  the  18th  section  of  the 
act  of  July  5,  1838,  and  the  2nd  section  of  the 
act  supplementary  thereto,  the  following  Military 
Posts  are  designated  at  which  Chaplains  are  au- 
thorized to  be  employed,  agreeably  to  law  and 
regulations,  until  otherwise  ordered: 

1.  Fort  Gaines,  new  post  at  Crow  Wing,  160 
miles  above  Fort  Snelling,  Upper  Mississippi. 

2.  Fori  Snelling,  Falls  St.  Amhony,  Iowa. 

3.  Jeffi  rsoi.  Barracks,  Missouri. 

4.  Fort  Kearny,  (new  post  at  Grand  Island,  Platte 
river,  220  miles  west  of  Fort  Leavenworth.) 

6.  Fort  Leavenworth,  Missouri. 

6.  Fort  Scott,  Missouri  frontier. 

7.  Fort  Gibson,  Cherokee  nation. 

8.  Fort  Towson,  Red  r.ver. 

9.  Fort  Washita,  Red  liver. 

10.  Fort  Morgan.  Alabama. 

11  Fort  Brooks,  Florida. 

12  Principal  Ret  ruitine  Denot,New  York  harbor, 

13.  Pan  Francisco,  California. 

14.  Monterey,  California. 

15.  Fort  Marcy,  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico. 

16.  Fort , El  Paso,  New  Mexico. 

II.  Two  Chaplains  are  allowed  to  the  posts  to 
be  established  iu  Oregon,  and  two  in  Texas,  to 
be  designated  by  the  Commanding  Officer,  of  the 
3d  Division  and  Departments  Ao.  8 and  9,  re- 
spectively, and  to  be  reported  for  the  approval  of 
the  Secretary  of  War. 

III.  The'new  post  established  at  Grand  Island, 
Platte  river,  will  be  known  as  Fort  Kearny. 

By  order:  R.  JONES,  Adj.  Gen. 

The  Washington  Union  states  that  the  re- 
signation by  General  Taylor  of  his  commission 
as  Major  General  in  the  Army,  to  take  effect  on 
the  3 1st  inst. , has  been  received  at  the  War  De- 
partment. 

Companies  A and  F,  second  Infantry, 
under  command  of  Capt.  Day,  sailed  in  the  trans- 
port vessel  Mary  and  Adeline,  from  Old  Point 
Comfort  for  California,  on  the  27th  ult. 


NA  vsr. 

Navy — The  following  table  gives  the  number 
and  pay  of  the  officers  of  the  Navy  : 


_ a.  u,y. 

Captains,  67,  senior,  in  service,  $4,500 

Oil  leave,  3,'o0l) 

Captains  of  Squadrons,  4.000 

on  other  duty,  3,500 

off  duty,  2,  500 

Commanders,  97,  in  sea  service,  2,500 

at  navy-yards,  or  on  other 

duty,  2.100 

on  leave,  &c.,  1,800 

Lieutenants,  327,  commanding,  1,800 

on  other  duty,  1.50Q 

wailing  orders,  j,200 

Surgeons,  68,  first  5 years  in  commission,  1.000 

in  navy-yards,  &c.,  l’250 

sea  service.  1,333 

of  the  fleet,  F500 

2d  5 years,  L200 

at  navy-yards,  &c.,  F500 

in  sea  service,  1,5(  0 

of  the  fleet,  ]',800 

3d  6 years,  1,400 

at  navy-yards,  &c.,  i[75o 

in  sea  service,  1,866 

of  the  fleet,  2,100 

4th  5 years,  1600 

at  navy-yards,  &c.,  2,000 

in  sea  service,  2,133 

of  the  fleet,  2,400 

20  years  and  upwards,  waiting 

orders,  1,800 

20  years  and  upwards,  at  navy 

yards,  &c.,  2.250 

in  service,  2,400 

of  the  fleet,  2'700 

Passed  Assistant  Surgeons,  41. 


Assistant  Surgeons,  37 — waiting  orders,  650 

* at  sea,  960 

after  passing.  &c.,  850 

at  sea  after  passing,  1 200 

at  navy-yards,  960 

after  passing,  1,150 

Pursers.  64. 

Chaplains,  24 — in  sea  service,  1,200 

on  leave,  &c  , 800 

Passed  Midshipmen,  208 — on  duty,  750 

waiting  orders,  COO 

Midshipmen,  228 — in  sea  service,  400 

on  other  duty,  350 

on  leave,  &c.,  3u0 

Masters,  21 — of  the  ship-ol-the-line  at  sea,  1,100 
on  other  duty,  1,000 

on  leave,  &c.,  750 

Professors  of  Mathe  i ■ a tics,  21,  1,200 

Teachers  of  naval  schools,  &e.,  3,  4-0 

Boatswains.  38 — of  a shipof-the-line,  750 

Gunners,  44  ) of  a frigate,  600 

Carpenters.  40  $ on  other  duty,  500 

Sailmakers,  20 — on  leave,  &c.  360 


Note. — One  ration  per  day  only  is  allowed  to  all 
officers  when  attached  to  vessels  for  sea  service, 
since  the  passage  of  the  law  of  the  3d  of  March, 
1835.  regulating  the  pay  of  the  navy.  Teachers  re- 
ceive two  rations  per  day,  at  20  cents  each. 


THIRTY-FIRST  CONGRESS. 

One  hundred  and  forty-one  members  have  been 
already  elected,  as  follows  : — 

Maine. — 1st  district,  Elbritlge  Gerry  ; 2d,  Na- 
thaniel S.  Littlefield;  3d,  John  Otis;  4th,  Rufus 
K.  Goodenow  ; 5ih.  Cullen  Sawlelle;  6th,  Charles 
Stetson;  7th,  Thos.  J.  D.  Fuller. 

Massachusetts. — 1st  district,  R.C.  Winlhrop; 
2nd  district,  Daniel  P.  King;  3rd  district,  James 
H.  Duncan  ; 5th  district,  Charles  Allen,  F.  S.  ; 
fiih  district,  Geo.  Ashmun  ; 7lh  district,  Julius 
Rockwell  ; ffh  district,  Horace  Mann  ; 9 1 h dis- 
trict, Orin  Fowler;  10th  district,  Joseph  Grin- 
nell. 

Note. — In  the  4th  district, there  was  no  choice. 
Vermont. — 1st  district,  Wm.  Henry;  2d  dis- 
ti  ict,  William  Hebard;  3d  district,  Geo.  P.  Marsh; 
4th  district,  Lucius  B.  Peck. 

New  York. — 1st  district,  John  A.  King;  2d 
district,  David  A.  Bokee  ; 3d  district,  J.  Phillips 
Phoenix  ; 4th  district,  Walter  Underhill  ; 5th  dis- 
trict, George  Briggs  ; 6lh  district,  Janies  Brooks  ; 
7th  district,  William  Nelson  ; 8yh  district,  Ransom 
Holloway;  9th  district,  Thos.  McKissock ; 10th 
district,  Herman  D.  Gould;  1 1 ih  d i-trict,  Peter 
H.  Silvester  ; 12lh  district,  Gideon  O.  Reynolds, 

A.  R.  W.;  13th  district,  Jno.  L.  Schoolcraft;  14th 
district,  Geo.  R.  Andrews  ; 15th  district,  John  R. 
Thurman  ; 16th  district,  Huglt  White  ; 17th  dis- 
trict, Henry  P.  Alexander;  18th  district,  Preston 
King.  F.  S ; 19th  disk,  Clias.  E.  Clarke  ; 2(J t h dis- 
trict, Orsamus  B.  Matteson  ; 21sl  district,  Hiram 
Walden;  22d  district,  Henry  Bennett;  23d  dis- 
trict, William  Duer  ; 24th  district,  Daniel  Gotl  ; 
25lh  district,  Harrnon  S.  Conger  ; 26th  district, 
W.  T.  Jackson;  27th  district,  Wm.  A.  Sackelt; 
28th  district,  A.  M.  Schermerhorn  ; 29th  district, 
Robert  L.  Rose  ; 30lh  district,  David  Rumsey, 
Jr.;  31st  district,  Elijah  Rtsley ; 321  district,  E. 
G.  Spaulding  ; 33d  district,  Harvey  Putnam  ; 34th 
district,  Lorenzo  Burrows. 

New  Jersey. — 1st  district,  Andrew  K.  Hay; 
2d  district,  William  A.  Newell  ; 3d  district,  Isaac 
Wildrick;  4th  district,  John  Van  Dyke;  5th  dis- 
trict, James  G.  King. 

Pennsylvania. — 1st  district,  Lewis  C.  Levin; 
24,  Jos.  R.  Chandler;  3d,  Henry  D.  Moore; 
4lh,  \John  Bobbins,  jr. ; 5th,  John  Freedley; 
6th,  Thomas  Ross;  7th,  Jesse  C.  Dickey;  8lb, 
Thaddeus  Stevens  ; 9th,  Wm.  Strong;  10th,  M. 
J\l.  Dimmick;  11th,  Chester  Butler  ; 12th,  David 
Wilmot,  F.  S.  ; 13lh,  Jos.  Casey  ; 14th,  Chas.  W. 
Pitman  ; 15lb,  Henry  Nes;  16th,  Jas.  X.  McLan- 
alian  ; 17th,  Samuel  Calvin;  18lh,  A.  Jack- 
son  Ogle  ; 19th,  Job  Mann;  20th,  R.  R.  Reed  ; 
21st,  Moses  Hampton;  22  i,  John  VV.  Howe,  F.  S.; 
23d,  James  Thompson;  24th,  Alfred  Gilmore. 
Delaware. — Jno.  W.  Houston. 

Ohio. — 1st  district,  David  T.  Disney  ; 2d,  L.  D. 
Campbell,  F.  S. ; 3d,  R.  C.  Schenck  ; 4th,  Moses 

B.  Corwin  ; 5th,  Emory  D.  Potter;  6lh,  Rodolphus 
Dickinson  ; 7th,  Jonathan  D.  Morris ; 8lh,  John  L. 
Taylor  ; 9th,  Edson  B.  Olds,  F.  S.;  10th,  \Charles 
Sweelzer  ; 1 1 ih , John  K.  Miller  ; 12lh,  Samuel  F. 
Vinton;  13th,  W.  A.  Whittlesey  ; 14th,  Nathan 
Evans  ; 15lh,  Wm.  F.  Plunter,  F.,S. ; 16th,  Moses 
Hoagland  ; 1 7 Lh , Joseph  Cable;  18lh,  David  K. 
Carter  ; 19th,  John  Crowell,  F.  S. ; 2t)lh,  Joseph 
R.  Giddings ; '21st,  Joseph  M.  Root,  F.  S. 


Michigan.  — 1st  district,  Alexander  W.  Buel ; 2d 
district,  William  Sprague,  F.  S.;  3d  district,  Kins- 
ley S.  Bingham. 

Wisconsin. — 1st  district,  Charles  Durkee , F.  S. ; 
2d  district,  Orasmus  Cole  ; 3d  district,  James  D. 
Doty. 

Illinois. — 1st  district,  Wm.  H.  Bissell;  2d,  John 
A.  M' demand  ; 3d,  Thomas  R.  Young  ; 4th,  John 
Wentworth  ; 5 ih , Wm.  A Richardson  ; 6lh,  Ed- 
ward D.  Baker  ; 7th,  Thomas  L.  Harris. 

Missouri. — 1st  district,  James  B.  Bowlin  ; 21, 
W’m.  V.  Jf.  Bay;  31,  James  S.  Green;  4th,  Wil- 
lard P.  Hall;  5th,  John  S.  Phelps. 

Iowa. — 1st  district,  Wm.  Thompson;  2d,  *Shep- 
herd  L’ffler. 

Arkansas. — Robert  W.  Johnson. 

South  Carolina. — 1st  district,  Daniel  Wallace S 
2d,  J.  L Orr , 3 I,  Jos.  A Woodward;  4th,  va‘ 
cartcy  by  death  ; 5th,  Armistead  Burl ; 6th,  Isaac 
E.  Holmes;  7th,  Win.  F.  Colcock. 

Georgia. — 1st  district,  Thomas  B.  King;  2d 
district,  M.  J.  Welborn  ; 3d  Allen  F.  Owen  ; 4th 
district,  Hugh  J.  Haralson;  5th  district,  Thomas 
C-  Hackelt;  6'th  district,  Howell  Cobb;  7th  district, 
Alex  H.  Stephens  ; 8th  district,  Robert  Toombs. 

Florida  — E.  C.  Cabell. 


#This  seat  will  be  contested  by  the  Whig  can- 
didate, Daniel  P.  Miller,  who  claims  to  be  elec- 
ted by  the  vote  of  the  Mormon  precinct,  rejected. 

fThis  seal  will  be  contested  by  J.  S.  Litlel), 
Whig. 

JThisseat  will  be  contested  by  Daniel  Duncan, 
Wing. 

Whigs,  in  Roman — Democrats,  in  Italics 
— .[Natives,  in  Small-caps — F.  S.  Free  Soil. 

RECAPITULATION  BY  FIGURES. 

New  Congress.  Old  Congress. 


Whig. 

Dent. 

Whig. 

Dern. 

Maine 

2 

5 

' 1 

6 

^-Massachusetts 

8 

1 

9 

0 

Vermont 

3 

1 

3 

1 

New  Yoik 

32 

2 

23 

11 

New  Jersey 

4 

1 

4 

1 

Pennsylvania 

15 

9 

17 

7 

Delavv  are 

1 

1 

Ohio 

10 

11 

11 

10 

Michigan 

1 

2 

3 

Wisconsin 

1 

2 

2 

Illinois 

1 

6 

1 

5 

Missouri 

5 

5 

Iowa 

2 

2 

Arkansas 

1 

1 

South  Carolina 

6 

6 

Georgia 

4 

4 

4 

4 

Florida 

1 

1 

83 

58 

51 

65 

* One  vacancy. 

We  compare  with  the  delegations  in  the  old 
Congress  as  they  stood  at  the  date  of  the  elec- 
tions, not  regarding  changes  which  have  since 
been  caused  by  death  or  otherwise. 


THIRTIETH  CONGRESS. 


SECOND  session. 


ABSTRACT  OF  PROCEEDINGS. 
Tuesday,  January  2,  1849. 


In  Senate. — The  Vice  President  in  the  chair. 

After  the  presentation  and  reference  of  memo- 
rials and  petitions,  Mr.  Clarke,  of  R.  I.,  offered  a 
resolution  rescinding  a recent  call  on  the  President 
for  the  several  treaties  of  reciprocity  between  the 
United  States  and  foreign  nations  ; and  requesting 
the  President  to  communie&te  a list  of  all  trea- 
ties of  commerce  and  navigation  between  the 
United  States  and  foreign  nations;  of  the  procla- 
mations conferring  similar  rights  upon  the  ves- 
sels of  foreign  nations  ; also  a statement  of  the 
navigation  and  commerce  of  such  nations,  respec- 
tively, with  the  United  Stales,  since  ti . e dates  of 
said  treaties,  and  for  a period  of  five  years  before 
the  dates  of  said  treaties,  respectively  ; — which 
lays  over  for  one  day. 

Mr.  Clarke  also  offered  a resolution  appoint- 
ing a select  committee  to  inquire  into  the  expe- 
diency of  repealing  the  act  conferring  upon  the 
President  pov\er  by  proclamation  to  establish  re- 
ciprocal trade  with  foreign  governments,  in  cer- 
tain cases.  Lies  over. 
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Mr.  Bradbury  introduced  a resolution  instruc- 
ting the  Committee  on  Claims  to  mq'uire  into  the 
expediency  of  providing,  by  law,  for  the  esta- 
blishment of  a board  of  commissioners  for  the 
settlement  of  the  claims  of  individuals  against 
the  United  States.  Lies  over. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Mason,  the  Committee  on 
Claim^were  authorized  to  employ  a clerk. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Douglass , the  Committee  on 
Finance  w ere  instructed  to  inquire  into  the  expe- 
diency of  directing  the  coinage  at  the  mint  and 
branch  mints  of  gold  dollars  and  the  double- 
eagle. 

Panama  Railroad. — Mr.  Davis,  of  Miss.,  from 
the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  to  whom 
were  referred  the  papers  in  relation  to  the  Pana- 
ma Raili%ad,  with  instructions  to  report  further 
information  on  the  subject,  reported  three  docu- 
ments— one  a letter  Irom  Messrs.  Aspinwall  & 
Co  , and  two  communications  in  the  Castilian 
tongue.  The  papers  in  the  Castilian  language 
"ere  ordered  to  be  translated,  and  the  whole  to 
be  printed. 

(The  letter  of  Messrs.  Aspinwall  & Co.  states 
that  one  of  the  Castilian  documents  is  a copy  of 
a grant  made  June  8,  1847,  by  the  government 
of  New  Grenada  to  an  association  of  French 
citizens,  under  the  style  of  the  Panama  Com- 
pany, who  having  failed  to  make  the  pecuniary 
deposit  required  as  a guarantee  for  the  comple- 
tion of  the  woik,  forfeited  the  grant.  Authority 
was  then  given  by  the  Executive  of  New  Grenada 
to  the  Miriisterof  that  Government,  resident  here, 
to  transfer  the  grant  to  such  company  as  mi-ht, 
in  his  opinion,  offer  a sufficient  guarantee  for  the 
fulfilment  of  its  obligations.  It  was  by  virtue  of 
this  authority  transferred  to  them.  The  original 
grant  was  for  a term'of  ninety-nine  years,  which 
is  now  restricted  to  lorly-nine  years,  by  a reduc- 
tion of  the  terms,  and  conceding  to  the  Govern- 
ment the  right  to  purchase  the  road  for  its  own 
benefit  after  twenty  years  at  a fixed  price.  The 
only  provisions,  in  relation  to  the  transit  of  pas 
sengeis  and  merchandise,  are  that  the  tolls  shall 
be  uniform,  and  that  no  preference  shall  be  giveu 
to  the  citizens  or  merchandise  of  any  one  coun- 
try over  that  ot  another. 

Mr.  Dodge,  of  Iowa,  introduced  a bill  to  provide 
for  the  payment  of  the  Iowa  militia,  called  into 
service  in  December  1839  j which  was  twice 
read,  and  referred. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  lor  the  relief  ol  John  P.  Baldwin,  for  losses 
sustained  by  the  destruction  of  a vessel  on  the 
Florida  Coast,  to  prevent  its  falling  into  the  hands 
ol  the  Indians,  by  theorderol  a GoteinmeniOffi- 
cer  ; and,  alter  a protracted  debate,  rejected  ttie 
same  by  a vote  of  22  yeas  to  23  nays. 

Hoose  of  Representatives. — The  Commit- 
tee on  Printing  reported  a resolution  for  the 
binding  in  one  volume  of  the  reports  of  Lieuts. 
Emory  and  Abert,  Lieut.  Colonel  Cook,  and  the 
journal  ol  Captain  Johnson,  in  good  and  durable 
lurm  ; which  was  agreed  to. 

Also,  a resolution  for  the  printing  of  20,000 
extra  copies  of  Col.  Fremont’s  last  report  to  the 
Senate,  without  the  appendix  ; which  was  also 
agreed  to. 

The  Committee  reported  adversely  in  refer- 
ence to  the  printing  of  the  accounts  and  receipts 
of  disbursements  of  the  Post  Office  Department, 
which  was  laid  on  the  table. 

Bills  Reported: — Mr.  Pinion,  from  the  Com- 
mittee ot  Ways  and  Means,  reported  bills  as  fol- 
lows : 

A bill  making  appropriations  for  the  payment 
of  revolutionary  and  other  pensions  of  the  Uni- 
ted Stales,  for  the  year  ending  30th  June  1850  ; 
also,  a bill  making  appropriations  for  the  pay- 
ment of  navy  pensions  lor  the  year  ending  30lh 
June  1850 ; and  a bill  making  appropriations 
lor  the  naval  service  lor  the  year  ending  30lh 
June  1850. 

Which  bills  were  severally  read  twice,  com- 
mitted, ordered  to  be  printed,  and  made  the  or- 
der for  the  4th  ol  January. 

Delegate  from  Wisconsin.  — Mr.  Thompson,  from 
the  Committee  on  Elections,  to  whom  the  sub- 
ject was  relerred,  reported  a resolution  admit- 
ting io  a seal  in  the  House  as  a Delegate  from 
the  lerritory  of  Wisconsin,  Henry  H.  Sibley; 
which  was  laid  on  the  table  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Deficiency  Bill , — The  House  proceeded  to  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  supplying  deficiencies  in 
the  general  appropriation  bill  of  the  last  session, — 
the  question  being  on  agreeing  to  the  amendments 
teporled  thereto. 


The  several  amendments  were  then  severally 
read,  (the  third,  seventh,  and  eleventh  having 
been  first  amended,)  and  agreed  to. 

The  proviso  to  the  eleventh  amendment  disal- 
lowing a messenger  in  the  office  of  the  Sergeant- 
at-Arms  was  stricken  out,  by  a vote  of  94  to  79. 

The  bill  was  then  ordered  to  a third  reading, 
and,  having  been  read  a thiril  time,  was  passed. 

Mr.  McLane  moved  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  resolution  from  the  Committee  on 
Printing,  in  relation  to  binding  the  reports  of 
Lieutenant  Emory  and  others,  was  passed; 
which  motion  was  laid  on  the  table. 

Claims  against  llie  United  Stales — On  motion, 
the  House  look  up,  in  committee,  the  bill  to 
provide  for  the  settlement  ol  claims  against  the 
United  States,  and  proceeded  to  consider  the 
same  b\  sections;  and  the  first  having  been  read, 

Mr.  Rockwell,  of  Connecticut,  rose  and  advo- 
cated the  bill  at  some  length  and  with  much 
ability,  complaining  of  the  overburther.ed  con- 
dition of  the  private  bill  calendar,  and  the  dila- 
toriness with  which  claims  were  passed  upon 
by  Congress.  Mr.  R,  referred  to  statements 
showing  that  of  8.899  private  petitions  presented 
to  Congress  during  the  22nd.  23rd  and  24th  Con- 
gress, 3,081  had  not  been  reported  upon,  and  of 
17,573  petitions  presented  in  the  ten  previous 
years,  8,948  had  not  been  reported  upon.  One 
third  of  the  time  of  the  House  was  consumed 
in  the  consideration  of  private  bills — the  amount 
involved  often  being  less  than  the  expenses  for 
the  time  of  discussion. 

The  discussion  was  further  continued  by 
Messrs.  J.  R.  Ingersoll,  Duer,Mullin  and  Ficlilin — 
when  the  Committee  rose,  and  the  House  ad- 
journed. 

Wednesday,  January  3,  1849. 

In  Senate. — A petition  was  presdrited  by  Mr. 
Dix  from  Samuel  L Gouverneur,  executor  of 
the  late  President  Monroe,  praying  Congress  to 
adopt  measures  lor  the  publication  of  the  manu- 
script papers  lei t by  Mr.  Monroe;  which  was 
ordered  to  be  printed,  and  referred  to  Committee 
on  Library. 

Reports  of  Committees. — By  Mr.  Johnson,  of 
Louisiana,  from  the  Committee  on  Pensions,  a 
bill  to  coptinue  the  office  of  Commissioner  of  Pen- 
sions. 

By  Mr.  Breese,  from  the  Committee  on  Public 
Lands,  a bill  to  cause  the  northern  boundary  of 
the  Slate  of  Iowa  to  be  run  and  marked — and  a 
to  establish  an  additional  land  district  in  the 
Stale  of  Missouri. 

Mr.  Dodge,  of  Iowa,  on  leave  given,  introdu- 
ced a joint  resolution  to  give  three  months  extra 
pay,  for  each  term  of  enlistment,  to  all  officers, 
privates,  and  musicians,  of  the  volunteer  corps, 
during  the  late  war  with  Mexico. 

Which  was  t v\  ice  read,  and  referred  to  Com- 
mittee on  Military  Affairs. 

Mr.  Bell  snbmilted  a motion  to  reconsider  the 
vote  of  yesterday  by  which  the  bill  for  the  relief 
of  John  P.  Baldwin  was  rejected — which  motion 
was  laid  over  for  further  consideration. 

Ttie  bill  from  the  House  of  Representatives 
for  the  supply  of  the  deficiencies  in  the  appro- 
priations for  1849,  was  read  twice,  and  relerred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Commission  for  the  settlement  of  claims. — The 
resolution  of  Mr.  Bradbury,  on  this  subject,  pre- 
sented yesterday,  was  taken  up  and  agreed  to. 

Reciprocal  Treaties — The  resolutions  of  Mr. 
Clarke,  submitted  yesterday,  on  this  subject, 
were  taken  up,  considered  and  agreed  to. 

California  and  Mew  Mexico. — Ttie  bill  to  pro- 
vide lor  the  survey  and  settlement  of  titles  of 
lands  in  California  and  New  Mexico,  was  laker, 
up,  read  and  committed; — and  ttie  further  con- 
sideration postponed  lor  the  piesent. 

The  Senate  then  went  into  Executive  session. 

House  of  Representatives — Mr.  Rockwell, 
of  Connecticut,  submitted  a resolution,  limiting 
the  debate  in  committee  on  the  bill  appointing  a 
commissioner  to  adjudicate  private  claims. 

Objections  were  made,  on  the  ground  that  the 
subject  was  important,  and  needed  full  investi- 
gation. So  the  resolution  was  laid  on  the  table. 

Petitions  and  memorials  were  presented  and 
referred. 

Reports  of  Committees. — Sundry  reports  from 
various  of  the  standing  committees  were  pre- 
sented, generally  of  a piivale  character. 

Mr.  Smith,  of  Indiana,  from  the  Committee  on 
Territories,  reported  a bill  for  organizing  a gov- 
ernment over  California  and  New  Mexico. 
Read,  laid  on  the  table,  and  ordered  to  be  prin- 
ted. 


Mr.  Pillsbury.  of  Texas,  from  the  minority  of 
same  co  mmittee,  presented  a protest  against  the 
proposed  dismemberment  of  the  State  of  Texas. 
Both  reports  were  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  Greely's  resolution,  offered  some  days 
ago,  calling  on  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
for  information  respecting  the  construction  he 
puts  upon  the  tariff  of  1846,  in  regard  to  certain 
specified  articles,  was  taken  up  for  pclion.  A 
ntolion,  by  Mr.  Wentworth,  to  lay  it  on  the  table 
was  decided  by  yeas  and  nays  in  the  negative — 
a close  vote — one  majority.  After  this,  sundry 
amendment  were  offered  to  it.  and  then,  on  mo- 
tion, the  whole  subject  was  voted  to  the  table. 

The  House  look  up  ttie  President’s  message, 
in  reply  to  a resolution,  offered  by  Mr.  Bolts,  and 
edopted  by  the  House,  asking  for  the  authority  of 
the  Executive  to  establish  a tariff  in  Mexico  ; 
which  was  read. 

[See  message  on  page  20.] 

Mr.  Toombs  said  he  deemed  the  doctrines  ad- 
vanced in  the  message  to  be  dangerous  in  their 
tendency]  and  he  therefore  moved  to  refer  the 
document  to  a select  committee  of  nine,  that  a 
report  on  the  subject  arid  a suitable  reply  lo  the 
Executive  might  be  drawn  up  and  sent  forth  to 
the  people. 

A warm  discussion  ensued  upon  the  righ ts  and 
prerogative  of  the  Executive  in  the  matter  of 
levying  contributions  upon  an  enemy  in  a time 
of  war,  in  which  Messrs.  Pinion,  Clias.  J.  Inger- 
soll, Stanton  and  Bolts  participated.  Mr.  Pinion , 
was  very  able  in  his  review  of  the  doctrines 
laid  do»n  in  the  message.  Mr.  Stanton  stood  up 
as  manfully  as  he  could  in  justification  of  what 
the  Executive  had  done  in  the  matter.  Mr.  Bolls 
sided  with  Mr.  Pinion,  and  thanked  that  gentle- 
man for  his  able  expose  of  the  President’s  mes- 
sage. He  called  for  the  previous  question,  and 
was  sustained.  Mr.  Toombs'  motion  lor  a select 
committee  of  nine  was  adopted  by  a large  ma- 
jority, and  the  message  was  ordered  lo  be 
printed. 

Mr.  Pinion  moved  a reconsideration,  and  then 
to  lay  his  own  motion  on  the  table. 

Agreed  to;  and  on  motion  the  House  ad- 
journed. 

Thursday,  January  4,  1849. 

In  Senate. — The  Vice  President  presented  a 
statement  from  the  War  Department  of  the  ba- 
lances of  appropriations  for  the  service  of  that 
Department. 

Petitions  were  presented  and  referred. 

Reports  of  Committees.  — Mr.  Davis,  from  the 
Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  reported  a bill 
for  the  relief  of  Adjutant  Gen.  Roger  Jones. 

[The  bill  allows  to  Gen.  Jones  the  pay  and 
emoluments  of  h is  commission  as  Adjutant  Gen- 
eral from  the  lime  of  the  reduction  of  the 
army  in  1821,  to  March  27,  1827,  when  he 
was  restored  to  his  rank  in  the  staff'  of  the  ar- 
my : provided  lhat  the  pay  and  emoluments  of 
captain  of  artillery  during  the  same  period  be 
deducted  therefrom.] 

Mr.  Downs,  from  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, reported  the  House  bill  for  taking  oaths 
in  certain  cases. 

On  motion,  the  Senate  then  proceeded  to  take 
up  the  resolution  submitted  by  Mr.  Btll,  moving 
a reconsideration  of  the  vote  lejecling  the  bill 
for  the  relief  of  John  P.  Baldwin  ; which  was 
agreed  to. 

And  the  bill  being  again  before  the  Senate, 
the  consideration  of  it  was  postponed  lor  the 
presen*. 

The  Vice  President  announced  Ihe  appoint- 
ment of  Messrs.  Clarke,  of  R.  I , Davis,  ol  Miss., 
and  Davis,  of  Mass.,  the  committee  on  the  reso- 
lution of  Mr.  Clarke,  adopted  yesterday. 

The  private  calendar  was  then  taken  up. 

FIouse  of  Representatives.— -Mr.  Evans,  of 
Md.  moved  a reconsideration  of  the  vole,  which 
yesterday  sent  the  President’s  war  contribution 
message  to  a select  committee,  and  moved  the 
said  motion  be  laid  on  ihe  table.  Carried  by  80 
yeas  to  78  nays. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Hunt,  it  was  resolved  that 
with  a view  to  enable  the  officers  of  the  Plouse 
lo  attend  the  funeral  of  the  late  Daniel  Gold, 
for  many  years  a laithful  and  useful  assistant  of 
the  Clet  k of  this  House,  the  House  will  adjourn 
at  Ivvo  o’clock  this  day. 

Several  bills  that  had  passed  the  House  were 
returned  with  the  Senate’s  amendments — which 
were  concurred  in,  and  the  bills  again  passed. 

The  joint  resolution  from  the  Senate,  relating 
to  ihe  compensation  of  persons  appointed  lo  de- 
liver the  votes  for  President  and  Vice  President, 
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was  taken  up,  considered,  and  passed  by  a vote 
of  114  to  62. 

A motion  to  reconsider,  and  then  a motion  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table,  was  made  and  car- 
ried. 

The  Select  Committee  appointed  on  the  mes- 
sage of  the  Pi  esident,  in  relation  to  levying  du 
ties  on  goods  entering  Mexican  ports  during  the 
ivar  wild  Mexico,  consists  of  Messrs.  Toombs , 
Duer,  C .J.  Ingersoll,  Stanton,  Bolts,  Venable,  Col-% 
lamer,  MeClernand  and  Garnett  Duncan. 

The  Senate  bill  chartering  the  Washington  and 
Alexandria  Steamboat  Company  next  came  up. 

Mr.  Jones,  of  Tennessee,  opposed  the  bill,  and 
moved  several  amendments,  having  the  personal 
liability  clause,  which  were  rejected. 

The  bill  having  been  read  the  third  time,  Mr. 
Jones  commenced  an  argument  against  its  pas- 
sage, when  at  the  hour  of  two  o’clock,  the  House 
was  adjourned. 

Friday,  January  5,  1849. 

In  Senate. — The  communications  from  the 
Secretary  of  War  were  presented  : — The  first, 
enclosing  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Pensions  ; the  second,  a report  of  the  expenses 
of  the  National  armories  for  the  year  ending 
30th  June  last ; and  the  third  a report  of  the 
expenditures  from  the  appropriations  for  contin- 
gencies of  the  Department  for  the  year  past. 

After  reports  of  committees  on  unimportant 
matters,  the  resolution  of  Mr  .Miller  of  the  18th 
u It.,  calling  on  the  President  for  ttie  correspon- 
dence, if  any,  in  reference  to  the  purchase  of 
Cuba,  was  taken  up;  which,  after  some  discus- 
sion, was  laid  on  the  table  by  a vote  of  23  yeas 
to  19  nays. 

House  of  Representatalives’  bill,  supplemen- 
tary to  the  act  for  the  admission  of  Iowa  and 
Florida  into  the  Union,  was  taken  up,  twice  read 
and  committed. 

After  a brief  Executive  session,  adjourned  till 
Monday. 

House  of  Representetives. — Mr.  Boyden , 
from  the  Committee  on  Elections,  suomilled  the 
report  of  the  minority  on  the  claims  of  Mr. 
Henry  H.  Sibley  to  a seat  as  delegate  from  the 
Territory  of  Wisconsin  ; which  was  laid  on  the 
table,  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

The  consideration  of  the  bill  to  establish  a 
board  of  Commissioners  to  settle  private  claims 
against  the  Government  was  then  resumed,  and 
the  discussion  continued  until  the  hour  of  ad- 
journment. 

Saturday,  January  6,  1849. 

House  of  Representatives  — On  motion  of 
Mr.  Rockwell , it  was  ordered  that  debate  on  the 
bill  to  establish  a board  of  Commissions  for  the 
examination  of  private  claims,  should  terminate 
on  Monday  at  half  past  one  o’clock. 

Several  communications  from  the  departments 
of  War,  Navy,  and  the  1 reasury,  were  read 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

The  motion  of  Mr.  Giddings  to  reconsider  the 
vote  on  the  bill  for  the  relict  of  the  representa- 
tives of  Antonio  Pacheco,  was  in  order,  and  Mr. 
Giddings  proceeded  to  address  the  House.  Mr. 
Hilliard  followed  in  some  explanatory  remarks — 
and,  Mr.  Giddings  having  withdrawn  the  motion 
to  reconsider,  tbs  bill  was  put  upon  its  passage, 
and  the  vote  announced  to  be  yeas  90,  nays  89. 
(The  result  of  this  vote  was  in  dispute  at  the 
time  of  adjournment  of  the  House,  but,  from 
the  correction  made  in  the  Journal  on  Monday 
morning  (the  8th  inst.)  this  decision  is  reversed, 
and  the  vote  stands  89  yeas  to  90  nays — the  bill 
being  lo-t. 

Mr.  Sawyer  then  moved  to  reconsider  this  vote, 
which  motion,  it  being  private  bill  day,  was  laid 
over  until  Tuesday. 


PTJBX.SC  BOCXHMEITTS. 

MESSjfLGE  OF  THS  EHESIDEKT 

Concerning  the  Military  and  Naval  contributions  le- 
vied in  Mexico. 

To  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  U.  S.  : 

In  answer  to  the  resolution  of  the  18lh  of  De- 
cember, 1848,  requesting  information  “ under 
what  law  or  provision  of  the  constitution,  or  by 
what  other  authority,-”  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
sury, with  the  “ sanction  and  approval”  of  the 
President,  established  “a  tariff  of  duties  in  the 
ports  of  the  Mexican  republic,”  “during  the  war 
with  Mexico,’-’  and  “ by  wtial  legal,  constitu- 
tional, or  other  authority,”  the  “ revenue  thus 


derived”  was  appropriated  to  “ the  support  of 
the  army  in  Mexico,”  I refer  the  House  to  my 
annual  message  of  the  7 th  of  December,  1847  ; 
to  my  message  to  the  Senate  of  the  10ih  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1848,  responding  to  a call  of  that  body,  a 
copy  of  which  is  herewith  communicated;  and 
to  my  message  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  24th  of  July,  1848,  responding  to  a call  of 
that  House. 

Tlie  resolution  assumes  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  “ established  a tariff  of  duties  in 
the  ports  of  the  Mexican  republic.”  The  con- 
tributions collected  in  this  mode  were  not  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  but  by 
a military  order  issued  by  the  President,  through 
the  War  and  Navy  Departments.  For  his  infor- 
mation the  President  directed  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  prepare  and  report  to  him  a scale 
of  duties.  That  report  was  made,  and  the  Pre- 
sident’s military  order  of  the  31st  of  March, 
1847,  was  based  upon  it.  The  documents  com- 
municated to  Congress  with  my  annual  message 
of  December,  1847,  show  the  true  character  of 
that  order. 

The  authority  under  which  military  contribu- 
tions were  exacted  and  collected  from  the  ene- 
my, and  applied  to  the  support  of  the  army,  du- 
ring the  war  with  Maxico,  was  stated  in  the 
several  messages  referred  to. 

In  the  first  of  these  messagrs,  I informed  Con- 
gress that  “on  the  31st  of  March  last  1 caused 
an  order  to  be  issued  to  our  military  and  naval 
commanders,  to  levy  and  collect  a military  con- 
tribution upon  all  vessels  and  merchandise  which 
might  enter  any  of  the  ports  of  Mexico  in  our 
military  occupation,  and  lo  apply  such  contribu- 
tions towards  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  war. 

“By  virtue  of  the  right  of  conquest  and  the 
laws  of  war,  the  conqueror,  consulting  his  own 
safety  or  convenience,  may  eithej-  exclude  foreign 
oommerce  altogether  from  all  such  ports,  or  per- 
mit it  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  be  may 
prescribe.  Before  the  principal  ports  of  Mexico 
were  blockaded  by  our  navy,  the  revenue  derived 
from  import  duties  under  the  laws  of  Mexico; 
was  paid  into  the  Mexican  treasury.  After  these 
ports  had  fallen  into  our  military  possession,  the 
blockade  was  raised,  and  commerce  with  them 
permitted  upon  prescribed  terms  and  conditions. 
1'hey  were  opened  to  the  trade  of  all  nations 
upon  the  payment  of  duties  more  moderate  in 
their  amount  than  those  which  had  been  pre- 
viously levied  by  Mexico,  and  the  revenue  which 
was  formerly  paid  into  the  Mexican  treasury  was 
directed  to  be  collected  by  our  military  and  na- 
val officers,  and  applied  to  the  use  of  our  army 
arid  navy.  Care  was  taken  that  the  officers,  sol- 
diers, and  sailors  of  our  army  and  navy  should 
be  exempted  f rom  tlie  operations  of  the  order  ; 
and  as  the  merchandise  imported,  upon  which 
the  order  operated,  must  be  consumed  by  Mexi- 
can citizens,  the  contributions  exacted  were  in 
etlect  the  seizure  of  tlie  public  revenues  of  Mexi- 
co, and  the  application  of  them  to  our  own  use. 
In  directing  this  measure,  the  object  was  to  com 
pel  the  enemy  to  contribute,  as  far  as  practicable, 
towards  the  expenses  of  the  war.” 

It  was  also  staled  in  that  message,  that  “ mea- 
sures have  recently  been  adopted,  by  which  the 
internal  as  well  as  the  external  revenues  of  Mexi- 
co, in  all  places  in  our  military  occupation,  will 
be  seized  anu  appropriated  to  the  use  of  our  ar- 
my and  navy. 

“ 'I  he  policy  of  levying  upon  the  enemy  con- 
tributions in  every  form  consistently  with  the 
laws  of  nations  which  it  may  be  practicable  for 
our  military  commanders  to  adopt,  should,  in 
my  judgment,  be  rigidly  enforced,  and  orders  to 
Oils  effect  have  accordingly  been  given.  By  such 
a policy,  at  the  same  time  that  our  own  treasury 
will  be  relieved  from  a heavy  drain,  the  Mexi- 
can people  will  be  made  to  feel  the  burdens  of 
the  war,  and  consulting  their  own  interests,  may 
be  induced  the  more  readily  to  require  their  ru- 
lers to  accede  to  a just  peace.” 

In  the  same  message,  1 informed  Congress  that 
the  amount  of  the  “loan”  which  would  be  re- 
quired for  the  further  prosecution  of  the  war, 
might  be  “reduced  by  whatever  amount  of  ex- 
penditure can  be  saved  by  military  contributions 
collected  in  Mexico ;”  and  that  “ Ihe  most  rigo- 
rous measures  lor  the  augmentation  of  these  con 
tribulious  have  been  directed,  and  a very  consi- 
derable sum  is  expected  from  that  source.”  The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  his  annual  report 
of  that  year,  in  making  his  estimate  of  the 
amount  of  loan  which  will  probably  be  required, 
reduced  the  sum  in  consideration  of  the  amount 
which  would  probably  be  derived  from  these 


contributions,  and  Congress  authorized  the  loan 
upon  this  reduced  estimate.  In  the  message  of 
the  10th  of  February,  1848,  lo  the  Senate,  it 
was  staled  that  “No  principle  is  bet  ter  establish- 
ed than  that  a nation  at  war  has  the  right  of  shif- 
ting the  burden  off  itself,  and  imposing  it  on  the 
enemy  by  exacting  military  contributions.  The 
mode  of  making  such  exactions  must  be  left  to 
the  discretion  of  the  conqueror,  but  it  should  be 
exercised  in  a manner  conformable  lo  tlie  rules 
of  civilized  warfare.  The  right  to  levy  these 
contributions  is  essential  to  the  successful  prose- 
cution of  war  in  an  enemy’s  country  ; and  the 
practice  of  nations  has  been  in  accordance  with 
ttiis  principle.  It  is  as  clearly  necessary  as  the 
right  lo  fight  battles,  and  its  exercise  is  often  es- 
sential to  the  subsistence  of  the  army#  Enter- 
taining no  doubt  111  a l the  military  right  lo  ex- 
clude commerce  altogether  from  the  purls  of  the 
enemy  in  our  military  occupation  included  the 
minor  right  ofadmi'tirig  it  under  prescribed  con- 
ditions, it  became  an  important  question,  at  the 
date  of  the  older,  whether  there  should  be  a dis- 
crimination between  vessels  and  cargoes  belong- 
ing to  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  vessels 
and  cargoes  belonging  to  neutral  nations.” 

In  the  message  lo  ihe  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  24th  of  July,  1848,  it  was  stated  that 
it  is  from  the  same  source  of  authority  that  we 
derive  the  unquestioned  right,  after  the  war  has 
been  declared  by  Congress,  to  blockade  the  ports 
and  coasts  of  the  enemy,  to  capture  his  towns, 
cities,  and  provinces,  and  lo  levy  contributions 
upon  him  for  the  support  of  our  army.  Of  the 
same  character  with  these  is  the  right  to  subject 
to  our  temporary  military  government  the  con- 
quered territories  of  our  enemy.  They  are  all 
belligerent  rights,  and  their  exercise  is  as  essen- 
liai  to  the  successful  piosecution  of  a foreign 
war  as  the  right  to  fight  battles.” 

By  the  constitution,  the  power  “ to  declare 
war”  is  vested  in  Congress  ; and  by  the  same  in- 
strument it  is  provided  that  “ the  President  shall 
be  coinmander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy  of 
the  United  States,”  and  lhal  he  shall  take  care 
that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed.” 

When  Congress  have  exerted  their  power  by 
declaring  war  against  a foreign  nation,  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  President  to  prosecute  it.  The  con- 
stitution has  prescribed  no  particular  mode  in 
which  he  shall  perform  this  duty. 

The  manner  of  conducting  the  war  is  not  de- 
fined by  the  constitution. 

The  term  tear,  used  in  that  instrument,  has  a 
well-understood  meaning  among  nations.  That 
meaning  is  derived  Irom  the  laws  ol  nations,  a 
code  which  is  recognized  by  all  civilized  powers 
as  being  obligatory  in  a slate  of  war.  The 
power  is  derived  from  the  constitution,  and  the 
manner  of  exercising  it  is  regulated  by  the 
laws  of  nations.  When  Congress  have  declared 
war,  they,  in  effect,  make  it  the  duty  of  the 
President,  in  prosecuting  it  by  land  and  sea,  lo 
resort  to  all  the  modes  audio  exercise  all  the 
powers  and  rights  which  other  nations  at  war 
possess. 

He  is  invested  with  the  same  power  in  this  re- 
spect as  if  he  were  peisonally  present,  comman- 
ding our  fleets  by  sea  or  our  armies  by  land.  He 
may  conduct  the  war  by  issuing  orders  for  fight- 
ing battles,  besieging  and  capturing  cities,  con- 
quering and  holding  provinces  of  the  enemy,  or 
by  capturing  his  vessels  and  other  property  on 
the  high  seas.  But  these  aie  not  the  only  modes 
of  prosecuting  war  which  are  recognized  by  tne 
laws  of  nations,  and  to  which  he  is  authorized 
to  resort.  The  levy  of  contributions  on  the  ene- 
my is  a right  of  war,  well  established,  and  uni- 
versally acknowledged  among  nations,  and  one 
which  every  belligerent  possessing  the  ability 
may  properly  exercise.  The  most  approved 
writers  on  public  law  admit  and  vindicate  this 
right  as  consonant  with  reason,  justice,  and  hu- 
manity. 

No  principle  is  better  established  than  that 
“ we  have  a right  lo  deprive  our  enemy  of  Ins 
possessions,  of  everything  which  may  augment 
his  strength  and  enable  him  to  make  war.  This 
every  one  endeavors  to  accomplish  in  the  man- 
ner most  suitable  to  him.  Whenever  we  have 
an  opportunity,  we  seize  on  the  enemy’s  proper- 
ly, and  convert  it  to  our  own  use  ; and  thus  be- 
sides diminishing  the  enemy’s  power,  we  aug- 
ment our  own,  and  obtain  at  least  a partial  in- 
demnification or  equivalent  either  for  what  con- 
stitutes the  subject  of  the  war,  or  for  the  ex- 
pense and  losses  incurred  in  its  prosecution  ; in  a 
word,  we  do  ourselves  justice.”  “ Instead  of 
the  custom  of  pillaging  the  open  country  and 
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defenceless  places,”  the  levy  of  contributions 
has  been  “ substituted.”  “ Whoever  carries  on 
a just  war,  has  a right  to  make  the  enemy’s 
country  contribute  to  the  support  of  his  army, 
and  towards  defraying  all  the  charges  of  the  war. 
Thus  he  obtains  a part  of  what  is  due  to  him  ; 
and  the  enemy’s  subjects,  by  consenting  to  pay 
the  sum  demanded,  have  their  property  secured 
from  pillage,  and  the  country  is  preserved.” 
These  principles,  it  is  believed,  are  uncontro- 
verted  by  any  civilized  nation  in  modern  times. 
The  public  law  of  nations,  by  which  they  are 
recognized,  has  been  held  by  our  highest  judi- 
cial tribunal  as  a code  which  is  applicable  to 
our  11  situation”  in  a state  war,  and  binding  on 
the  United  States,  while  in  admiralty  and  mari- 
time cases  it  is  often  the  governing  rule.  It  is  in 
a just  war  that  a nation  has  the  “ right  to  make 
the  enemy’s  country  contribute  to  the  support  of 
his  army.”  Not  doubting  that  our  late  war  with 
Mexico  was  just  on  the  part  of  the  United  Stales, 
1 did  not  hesitate,  when  charged  by  the  Consti- 
tution with  its  prosecution,  to  exercise  a power 
common  to  all  other  nations,  and  Congress  was 
duly  informed  of  the  mode  and  extent  to  which 
that  power  had  and  would  be  exercised  at  the 
commencement  of  their  first  session  thereafter. 

Upon  the  declaration  of  war  against  Mexico, 
by  Congress,  the  United  States  were  entitled  to 
all  the  rights  which  any  other  nation  at  war 
would  have  possessed.  These  rights  could  only 
be  demanded  and  enforced  by  the  President, 
whose  duty  it  was,  as  “ commander-in-clnef  of 
the  army  and  navy  of  the  United  States,”  to  ex- 
ecute the  law  of  Congress  which  declared  the 
war.  In  the  act  declaring  war,  Congress  provi- 
ded for  raising  men  and  money  to  enable  the  Pre- 
sident “ to  prosecute  it  to  a speedy  anil  success- 
ful termination.”  Congress  prescribed  no  mode 
of  conducting  it,  but  left  the  President  to  prose- 
cute it  according  to  the  laws  of  nations,  as  his 
guide.  Indeed,  it  would  have  been  impracticable 
for  Congress  to  have  provided  for  all  the  details 
of  a campaign. 

The  mode  of  levying  contributions  must  neces- 
sarily be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  conqueror, 
subject  to  be  exercised  however,  in  conformity 
with  the  laws  of  nations.  It  may  be  exercised 
by  requiring  a given  sum,  ora  given  amount  of 
provisions,  to  be  furnished  by  the  authorities  of 
a captured  city  or  province  ; it  may  be  exercised 
by  imposing  an  internal  tax,  or  a tax  on  the  ene- 
my’s commerce,  whereby  he  may  be  deprived  of 
his  revenues,  and  these  may  be  appropriated  to 
the  use  of  the  conqueror.  The  latter  mode  was 
adopted  by  the  collection  of  duties  in  the  ports  of 
Mexico  in  our  military  occupation  during  the  late 
war  with  that  republic. 

So  well  established  is  the  military  right  to  do 
this  under  the  laws  of  nations,  that  our  military 
and  naval  officers,  commanding  our  forces  on  the 
theatre  of  war,  adopted  the  same  mode  of  levy- 
ing contributions  from  the  enemy,  before  the  or- 
der of  the  President  of  the  31st  of  March,  1847 
was  issued.  The  general  in  command  of  the  ar- 
my at  Vera  'Cruz,  upon  his  own  view  of  his  pow- 
ers and  duties,  and  without  specific  instructions 
to  that  effect,  immediately  after  the  capture  of 
that  city,  adopted  this  mode.  By  his  order  of 
the  28th  of  March,  1847,  heretofore  communica- 
ted to  the  House  of  Representatives,  he  directed 
a “ temporary  and  moderate  tariff  of  duties  to  be 
established.” 

Such  a tariff  was  established,  and  contributions 
were  collected  and  applied  to  the  uses  of  our  ar- 
my. At  a still  earlier  period,  the  same  power 
was  exercised  by  the  naval  officers  in  command 
of  our  squadron  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

Nut  doubting  the  authority  to  resort  to  this 
mode,  the  order  of  the  31st  of  March,  1847,  was 
issued,  and  was  in  effect  but  a modification  of 
the  previous  orders  of  these  officers,  by  making 
the  rales  of  contribution  uniform,  and  directing 
their  collection  in  all  the  ports  of  the  enemy  in 
our  military  occupation  and  under  our  tempora- 
ry military  government. 

The  right  to  levy  contributions  on  the  enemy 
in  the  form  of  import  and  export  duties  in  his 
ports,  was  sanctioned  by  the  treaty  of  peace  with 
Mexico.  By  that  treaty,  both  governments  re- 
cognised and  confirmed  the  exercise  of  that  right. 
By  its  provisions,  “ the  custom  houses  at  all  ports 
occupied  by  the  forces  of  the  United  States” 
were  upon  the  exchange  of  ratifications  to  be 
delivered  up  to  the  Mexican  authorities,  “ to- 
gether with  all  bonds  and  evidences  of  debt  for 
duties  on  importations  and  exportations  not  yet 
fallen  due  and  <l  all  duties  on  imports  and  on 


exports  collected  at  such  custom  houses  or  else- 
where in  Mexico  by  authority  of  the  United 
States,”  before  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  by 
the  Mexican  government,  were  to  be  retained 
by  the  United  Slates,  and  all  the  nett  amount  of 
duties  collected  after  this  period  was  to  be  “de- 
livered to  the  Mexican  government.”  By  its 
provisions,  also,  all  merchandise  “imported  pre- 
viously to  the  restoration  of  the  custom  houses 
to  the  Mexican  authorities,”  or  “ exported  from 
any  Mexican  port  whilst  in  the  occupation  of  the 
forces  of  the  United  States,”  was  protected  from 
confiscation  and  from  the  payment  of  any  import 
or  export  duties  to  the  Mexican  government, 
even  although  the  importation  of  such  merchan- 
,dise  “be  prohibited  by  the  Mexican  laritf.”  The 
treaty  also  provides  that  should  the  custom 
houses  be  surrendered  to  the  Mexican  authori- 
ties in  less  than  sixty  days  from  the  date  of  its 
signature,  the  rates  of  duty  on  merchandise  im 
posed  by  the  United  States  were,  in  that  event  to 
snrvive  the  war  until  the  end  of  this  period  ; and 
in  the  mean  lime,  Mexican  custom  house  officers 
were  bound  to  levy  no  other  duties  thereon 
“ than  the  duties  established  by  the  tariff  found 
in  force  at  such  custom  houses  at  the  time  of  the 
restoration  ol  the  same.”  The  “ tariff’ found  in 
force  at  such  custom  hou'ses,”  which  is  recog- 
nised and  sustained  by  this  stipulation,  was  that 
established  bv  the  military  order  of  the  31st  of 
March,  1847,  as  a mode  of  levying  and  collec- 
ting military  contributions  from  the  enemy. 

The  right  to  blockade  the  ports  and  coasts  of 
the  enemy  in  war  is  no  more  provided  for  or 
prescribed  by  the  constitution  than  the  right  to 
levy  and  collect  contributions  from  him  in  the 
form  of  duties,  <?r  otherwise  ; and  yet  it  has  not 
been  questioned  that  the  President  had  the  pow- 
er, after  war  had  been  declared  by  Congress,  to 
order  our  navy  to  blockade  the  ports  and  coasts 
of  Mexico.  The  right  in  both  cases  exists  under 
the  laws  of  nations.  If  the  President  cannot  or- 
der military  contributions  to  be  collected  with- 
out au  act  of  Congress,  for  the  same  reason  he 
cannot  order  a blockade  ; nor  can  he  direct  the 
enemy’s  vessels  to  be  captured  on  the  high  seas  ; 
nor  can  he  order  our  military  and  naval  officers 
to  invade  the  enemy’s  country,  conquer,  hold, 
and  subject  to  our  military  government  his  cities 
and  provinces,  nor  can  he  give  to  our  military 
and  naval  commanders  orders  to  perform  many 
other  acts  essential  to  success  in  war. 

If,  when  the  city  of  Mexico  was  captured,  the 
commander  of  our  forces  had  found  in  the  Mexi 
can  treasury  public  money  which  the  enemy  had 
provided  to  support  hie  army,  can  it  be  doubted 
that  he  possessed  the  right  to  seize  and  appro- 
priate it  for  the  use  of  our  own  army  ? 

If  the  money  captured  from  the  enemy  could 
have  been  thus  lawfully  seized  and  appropriated, 
it  would  have  been  by  virtue  of  the  laws  of  war, 
recognised  by  all  civilized  nations;  and  by  the 
same  authority  the  sources  of  revenue  and  of 
supply  of  the  enemy  may  be  cut  off  from  hun, 
whereby  he  may  be  weakened  and  crippled  in 
his  means  of  continuing  or  waging  the  war.  If 
the  commanders  of  our  forces,  while  acting  un- 
der the  orders  of  the  President,  in  the  heart  of 
ttie  enemy’s  country,  and  surrounded  by  a hostile 
population,  possess  none  of  these  essential  and 
indispensable  powers  of  war,  but  must  halt  the 
army  at  every  step  of  the  progress,  and  wait  lor 
an  act  of  Congress  to  be  passed  to  authorize  them 
to  do  that  which  every  other  nation  has  the  right 
to  do  by  virtue  of  the  law  of  nations,  then  in- 
deed, is  the  government  of  the  United  States  in 
a condition  of  imbecility  and  weakness,  which 
must  in  all  future  time  render  it  impossible  to 
prosecute  a foreign  war  in  an  enemy’s  country 
successfully,  or  to  vindicate  the  national  rights 
and  the  national  honor  by  war. 

The  contributions  levied  were  collected  in  the 
enemy’s  country,  and  were  ordered  to  be  “ ap- 
plied” in  the  enemy’s  country  “ towards  defray- 
ing the  expenses  of  the  war,”  and  the  appropria- 
tions made  by  Congress  for  that  purpose  were 
thus  relieved,  and  considerable  balances  remain- 
ed undrawn  from  the  treasury.  The  amount  of 
contributions  remaining  unexpended  at  the  close 
of  the  war,  as  far  as  the  accounts  of  collecting 
and  disbursing  officers  have  been  settled,  have 
been  paid  into  the  treasury,  in  pursuance  of  an 
order  for  that  purpose,  except  the  sum  “applied 
towards  the  payment  of  the  first  instalment  due 
under  the  treaty  with  Mexico,”  as  staled  in  my 
last  annual  message,  for  which  an  appropriation 
had  been  made  by  Congress.  The  accounts  ol 
some  of  these  officers,  as  slated  in  the  report  ol 
the  Secretary  of  War  accompanying  that  mes- 


sage, will  require  legislation  before  they  can  be 
finally  settled. 

In  the  late  war  with  Mexico,  it  is  confidently 
believed  that  the  levy  of  contributions,  and  the 
seizure  of  the  sources  of  public  revenue,  upon 
which  the  enemy  relied  to  enable  him  to  conti- 
nue the  war,  essentially  contributed  to  hasten 
peace.  By  those  means  the  government  and 
people  of  Mexico  were  made  to  feel  the  pres- 
sure of  the  war,  and  to  realize  that  if  it  was  pro- 
tracted, its  burdens  and  inconveniences  must  be 
borne  by  themselves. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  success  of  our  arms, 
it  may  well  he  doubled  whether  an  honorable 
peace  would  yet  have  been  obtained,  but  for  the 
very  contributions  which  were  exacted. 

JAMES  K.  POLK. 

Washington,  January  2,  1849. 


Statist!  £0. 

Finances  and  Commerce: — The  Allowing  ta- 
bles are  in  continuation  of  those,  under  this  head, 
inserted  last  week  : — 

Amount  available  of  the  loans  of  1846  and  1847, 
on  the  1st  October,  1848. 

Stock  issued  for  spe- 
cie loan,  1846  $4,999,149  45 

Do.  1847  3 191.572  00 

8,190,721  45 

Treasury  Notes  of  1846  and  1847, 
funded  12  261  390  00 

Do.  outstanding  11  617,400  (10 

Amount  available  on  1st  Oct.  1848  *930  578  55 


Amount  of  loans  of  1846  and  1848  $33,000,000  00 


* This  includes  $800,000  paid  to  Wm.  C.  Bonek, 
Assisrant  Treasurer,  New  Yoik,  for  the  purchase  of 
Treasury  Notes,  on  28th  of  September,  1848. 


Commerce  of  the  United  States. — Aggre- 
gate value  of  breadstuff*  and  provisions  exported 
each  year  from  1821  to  1848,  inclusive. 


1821 

$12  341  901 

1836 

$10  614.130 

1822 

13  886  856 

1837 

9,558.359 

1823 

,13,767.847 

1838 

9,636  650 

1824 

45  059  484 

1839 

14  147  779 

1825 

11,634  449 

1840 

19  067,535 

1326 

11.303  496 

1841. 

17  196  102 

1827 

J 1 085  556 

1842 

16  902  876 

1828 

11  461  144 

1843 

11  204  123 

1829 

13  131  858 

1844 

17,970.135 

1830 

12.075  430 

1845 

16  743  421 

1831 

17  538  227 

1816 

27,701  121 

1832 

12,424,703 

1847 

68,701,921 

1833 

14,209.128 

1843 

37,472,754 

1834 

1835 

11,524  024 
12,009,399 

Total  $471,000,405 

Specie. — The  quantity  of  specie  imported 
into,  exported  from,  and  coined  in  the  United 
Slates,  for  a series  of  years,  is  as  follows  : 


Year. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Coinage 

1821 

$8  064.890 

$10,478,059 

$1,015  087 

1822 

3,369.846 

10  810.180 

894  786 

1823 

6,097  896 

6.372  987 

967  075 

1824 

8,379  835 

7,014  552 

1,845  677 

1825 

6,150,765 

8,797,055 

1,720  968 

1826 

6,880,956 

4,704  533 

2,094  335 

1827 

8,151,148 

8.014,880 

3,060,765 

1828 

7,489,741 

8,243  476 

1,715  745 

1829 

7,403,612 

4,924,020 

2,291  295 

1830 

8,155  964 

2,178,773 

3.138,505 

1831 

7 305  945 

9,014,931 

3,889,870 

1832 

5 907,404 

5,656  340 

3,377,455 

1833 

7,070,368 

2,611.701 

3,737,550 

1834 

17,911.632 

2,076,758 

7,369  272 

1835 

13,131,447 

6 477,775 

5 629.178 

1836 

13,400,881 

4,324.336 

7,741  8f)0 

1837 

10  516,414 

5,976  249 

3,244  315 

1838 

17,747,116 

3,508  046 

4.142  838 

1839 

5 595,176 

8,776,743 

3 545.181 

1840 

8,882  813 

8,417  014 

3,402  005 

1841 

4,988,623 

10,034  332 

2 224,347 

1842 

4 087  ,016 

4 813  539 

4 166  920 

1843* 

22,320,335 

1,520,791 

11  943,547 

1844 

5 830.4^9 

5,454  214 

7,633  780 

1845 

4,070.242 

8,606,495 

5 649  647 

ld46 

3 777,232 

3,481,417 

6 592,757 

1847 

24,121,189 

1,845,119 

20,758,048 

1848 

6,359,554 

15,844,616 

•Prior  to  1843,  the 

commercial 

year  ended 

30th  September.  In  1843,  and  since,  on  the  30lU 
June. 
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STATEMENT  OF  THE  PUBLIC  DEBT  ON  THE  FIRST 
OCTOBER,  1848. 

Denomination  of  Debt.  Am' t each  debt  Total. 

or  loan. 

Principal  and  interest 
of  the  old  funded 
and  unfunded  debt, 

Treasury  Notes  of 
1812,  and  Mississip- 
pi or  Yazoo  scrip, 
redeemable  on  pre- 
sentation $126,850  95 

Debt  of  the  corporate 
cities  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia 
assumed  per  art  of 
20th  May,  1836,  5 
per  cent,  interest, 
redeemable  $60,000  ' 

per  annum  1,020,000  00 

Outstanding  Treasury 
Notes  of  the  issue 
- of  1837  and  1843, 
may  be  funded  or 
paid  on  presenta- 
tion 

Stock  issued  for  notes 
of  1837  to  1843,  per 
act  of  January  28, 

,1837,  6 per  cent., 
interest,  redeema- 
ble Jan.  1,  1868 

Loan  of  15lh  April, 

1842,  6 per  ct.  in- 

terest, redeemable 
1st  Jan.,  1863  8,279,386  03 

Loan  of  3d  March, 

1843,  5 per  ct.  in- 

terest, redeemable 
1st  July,  1853  6,604,231  35 


Unpaid  of  the  debt 
due  fourth  March, 

1845,  (A)  $16,326,185  64 

Loan  of  the  22d  July, 

1846,  6 per  cl.  in- 
terest redeemable 

12th  Nov.,  1856  4,999,149  45 

Loan  of  28lh  January, 

1847,  including  out- 
standing Treasury 
Notes  and  notes  to 
be  issued  under  that 
act,  and  exclusive 
of  the  amount  of 
stock  issued  under 
that  act  for  notes 
issued  prior  to  1846, 

C per  ct.  interest, 
redeemable  Jan.  1, 

1868  28,000,850  55 

Stock  issued  per  act 
of  8th  Aug.,  1846, 
in  payment  of  the 
fourth  and  fiflh  in- 
stalments of  the 
Mexican  indemnity, 

5 per  cent,  interest, 
redeemable  Aug.  9, 

1851  303,573  92 

Military  bounty  scrip, 
per  act  11th  Feb., 

1847,  6 per  ct.  in- 

terest redeemable 
at  the  pleasure  of 
Government  174,475  00 

Loan  of  31st  March, 

1848,  including  the 
amount  to  be  paid 
in  alter  the  1st  Oct., 

1848,  6 per  cl.,  in- 
terest, redeemable 

1st  July,  1868  16,000,000  00 


Amount  of  debt  incur- 
red since  March  4, 

1848  49,478,048  92 


Total  $65,804,334  56 

(A) — Amount  of  debt  incurred 
since  4th  March,  1845,  brought 
down  47,478,048  92 

Amount  of  debt  on 
4th  March,  1845, 
per  statement 
Which  accompa- 


nied the  finance 
report  of  Dec., 

1846  17,788,799  62 
From  this  a- 

mount  de- 
duct $46,- 
500  00  of 
6 perct.  of 
1842,  can- 
celled per 
2d  sec.  of 
the  act  of 
27th  Jan., 

1849  46,500  00 

And  the  ain’t 
unpaid,  as 
above,  of 
the  debt, 

March  4, 

1845  16326185  64  16372685  64  1,416,113  98 

Total  $46  061  934  94 

Statement  of  the  funds  available  to  the  Treasury 
on  the  1st  October,  1848,  from  loans  and  Trea- 
sury Notes,  viz  : 

Under  the  act  of  22d 
July,  1846,  and  the 
1st  section  of  the  act 
of  the  28th  January, 

1847  $33,000,000  00 
Under  the  14th  section 

of  the  act  of  the  28th 
Jan.,  1347,  being  the 
amount  of  Treasury 
Notes  issued  prior  to 
1846,  and  by  that 
section  authorized  to 
be  funded  300,034  75 


33.300,034  75 

Less  by  funds  received 
from  the  following 
sources,  viz  : 

In  specie  for 
sl’k  which 
has  been 
issued  8,190,721  45 
In  specie  for 
Tr.  Notes 
of  1846  & — ■ " 

1847,  sub- 
stq’ly  con- 
vert’d into 

slock  12,261,300  00 
In  specie  for 
Tr.  Notes 

1846  and 
1847,  re- 
mam’g  out- 

stand.  11,617,400  00 
By  the  issue 
of  st’ck  for 
Tr.  Notes 
issu’d  pn’r 
to  ’46.  per 
14th  sect, 
of  the  act 
ol  January 

1847  133,728  00  32  203,149  45 


Leaving  the  am’tavail- 
able  under  the  said 
acts 
Viz  : 

Under  the  act  of  1846 
and  the  1st  sect,  of 
1847 

Under  the  14th  sect,  of 
the  act  of  1847,  pro- 
vided they  be  surren- 
dered lor  stock, 

Amount  availaole  un- 
der the  act  of  31st 
March,  1848,  vvnich 
authorized  a loan  ol  16,000,000  00 
Ol  which  there  had 
been  received  in  spe- 
cie to  the  1st  of  Oc- 
tober, 1848  6,528,650  00 

Leaving  the  available 

amount  9,471,350  00 


Total  available  means  arising  from 
Treasury  Notes  and  loans.  1st 
October,  1848  10,823,530  56 


Imports  and  Exports. — The  imports  of  the 
United  Stales  tor  the  year  ending  30th  June  last, 


161,989  31 


433,728  00 


1,096,885  30 
930,578  55 
.166,306  75 


were  $154,977,876,  of  which  $21,128  010  was 
exported,  leaving  $133,849,866  lor  domestic  use. 
Our  exports  for  the  same  period  were  $154,032,- 
131,  of  which  $132,904,121  were  domestic,  and 
$21 ,128,010  foreign  articles.  The  receipts  into 
the  Treasury  for  the  same  period,  exclusive  of 
loans,  were  $35,436,740  59,  of  which  $31,757,- 
070  96  was  derived  from  customs,  $3,328,642.56 
from  public  lands,  and  $351,037  07  Irom  miscel- 
laneous sources.  The  revenue  from  customs  for 
the  year  exceeds  by  $757,070.96  the  estimates  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  The  expendi- 
tures during  the  year,  exclusive  of  payments  of 
principal  and  interest  on  the  public  debt,  were 
$42  811,970.  The  estimated  receipts  for  the 
next  year  amount  to  $37,047,979 — $32,000,000 
for  customs,  three  from  public  lands.  The  total 
expenditures  are  estimated  at  $54,195,275. 

Imports  of  Coal. — The  following  is  a state- 
ment exhibiting  the  quantity  and  value  of  Coal 
imported  under  the  tariffs  ol  1842  and  1846,  to- 
gether with  the  amount  of  duty  which  accrued 
on  the  same,  prepared  in  obedience  to  a resolu- 
tion ol  the  Douse  of  Representatives  of  the  14tk 
December,  1848  : — 

Duty 

Period.  Tons.  Value  per  ton.  Duties. 

Oct.  1,  1842  to  June 

30,  1843  41,103  $116,312  $1.75  $72,035 

To  June  30,  1844  87,073  236,063  152  377 

Do  do  1845  85,776  223,919  150,108 

Do  do  1846  156,653  378.597 274  492 

July  1 to  Nov.  30,  >46- 65,272  157,636  114,226 

Dec.  1,  ’46,  to  June 

30,  ’47  82,749  213,349  30  pr  ct  64,004 

July  1,  ’47,  to  June 

30,  >48  196,251  461,140  138,342 

The  tariff  of  ’42  went  into  operation  on  the 
30 1 h of  August,  1842,  and  that  of  ’46  on  the  1st 
ol  December,  1846. 


Immigration. — Abstract  of  a return  recently 
made  to  Congress,  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  of 
the  number  of  passengers  who  arrived  in  the 
United  Stales  during  the  twelve  months  ending 
on  the  30 1 h Sept.  1848.  The  apparent  aggregate 
is  229,483.  But  as  some  of  the  ports  did  not 
make  lull  returns — New  Orleans,  for  example, 
is  deficient  the  last  six  months, — the  real  aggre- 
gate is  piobably  about  a quarter  of  a million,  of 
which  number  160,994  arrived  at  the  port  of 
New  York  alone,  being  about  70  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  number  returned. 

The  proportion  in  which  they  arrived  at  the 
different  ports,  is  shown  by  the  following  table: 


Maine 

6,259 

Virginia 

424 

New  Hampshire  48 

North  Carolina 

9 

Massachusetts 

22,354 

South  Carolina 

336 

Rhode  Island 

108 

Georgia 

37 

Connecticut 

8 

Louisiana 

19,299 

New  York 

160,994 

Florida 

79 

Delaware 

Pennsylvania 

1,981 

9,824 

Texas 

622 

Maryland  7,091  Total 

Ol  whom  92,883  were  females. 

229,483 

The  following  statement  will  show  the  various 
countries  in  which  the  individuals  composing  this 
immense  aggregate  are  reported  to  have  been 


born  : 

United  States  2,969  Austria  2 

Mexico  27  Denmark  210 

South  America  150  Prussia  451 

West  Indies  1,312  Russia  1 

Br.N.  A.  Colonies  6,494  Sweden  124 

G Brilainll7,8U0  Norway  779 

Ireland  24,802  Switzerland  319 

England  4,956  Portugal  67 

Scotland  654  Spain  164 

Wales  348  Laly  219 

148,565  Sicily  21 

Germany  58  390  Greece  1 

France  7,743  Turkey  3 

Holland  902  Africa  10 

Belgium  335  Sundry  places  20 

Bavaria  402  


Total, 


229,483 


American  Seamen. — Abstract  of  returns  of 
American  Seamen  registered  in  the  several  ports 
of  the  United  Stales,  during  the  year  enuirig 
Sept.  30,  1848,  from  the  report  of  the  Secretary 
of  Stale  to  Congress  : 


Citizens. 


States.  Native.  Naturalized.  Total. 
Maine  ' 1134  12  1146 

New  Hampshire  69  3 72 

Massachusetts  3721  58  3782 
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Rhode  Island  31 

Connecticut 
New  York  14: 

Delaware  ; 

Maryland  4 

District  of  Columbia 
Virginia  4 

North  Carolina 
Georgia  I 

Louisiana  3 

Florida 


15 


8159 


92 


Salt. — The  annexed  statement  exhibits  the 
quantity  and  value  ol  salt  imported  into  the  Uni- 
ted States  during  the  year  ending  30th  June, 
1848 : 6 

Bushels.  Value. 

1 979  473  190,092 

3 215  232  398,213 

1 797  530  213  403 

1 977,315  240,794 


397 

Wood 

cords 

11,832 

13.231 

13,801 

44 

Ashes 

bbls 

46,312 

37,536 

36,229 

1428 

Agricult  are. 

21 

Product  of 

479 

animals. 

6 

Pork 

bbls 

80  093 

76,179 

87,930 

426 

Beef 

do 

34  600 

71  266 

60  570 

41 

Bacon 

lbs 

4 00U  500 

4 902  000 

8.183  285 

85 

Cheese 

do 

35  560,1 18 

40.844  0 )0 

43  278  526 

399 

Butler 

uo 

21  477,657 

22,724  000 

23,729,997 

15 

Lard 

do 

6.721.000 

12  044,000 

9 925  61)3 



Wool 

do 

8,866  376 

12,044  0U0 

8,529,331 

S251 

Hides 

do 

340,9,0 

172,000 

174,935 

During  qr.  ending 
30, h Sept.  1847 
31st  Dec.  1847 
31st  Mar.  18 18 
30th  June,  1848 


Total  8,969,600  $1,042,502 

In  1847,  1,993,112  bushels  were  imported,  valued 
at  $210,213  ; in  1846,  6,423,317  bushels,  valued 
at  !j)768  682  and  in  1845,  8,543,527  bushels,  va- 
lued at  898,663.  The  quantity  and  value  of* Salt 
imported  in  la48  exceeds  any  one  of  the  previous 
three  years. 

Cotton  Consumption  in  the  U.  States. — 
Fiom  an  article  in  ihe  New  York  Dry  Goods 
Repot  ter,  we  learri  lhaL  me  cotton  consumed  m 
Hie  U.  St  iles  during  1847  8,  was  not  far  from 
480.h00  bales,  employing  $80,357,130  capital, 
101,250  operatives,  3,012,500  spinules,  and  d is— 
tnuutmg-  weekly  in  wages  §363,214,  or  §18,887,- 
123  per  annum,  and  for  all  expenses,  not  inclu- 
ding cotton,  §491,785  weekly,  or  §25,562,820 
annually.  This  interest  produces  756, 0U0  000 
yards  ul  goods,  being  37^  yards  lo  each  individ- 
ual. 

Cotton  and  Tobacco  — The  following  is  a compa- 
rative siaiemeiu  ul  the  movements  of  these  at  tides 
“t  New  Orleans,  lor  ten  years,  irom  1st  September 
each  year  tu  date  : 

Cotton,— Bales.  Tobacco,— Hhds. 


a 


.fcl 

"§ 


I 

hs  - 


7480 
16933 
15656 
9169 
6617 
11642 
5052 
28  b 2 
3935 
1131 


10991 
14337 
4 >54 
5933 
4250 
2694 
507 
1544 
2361 
768 


1843  234008  209248  113725  3335 

1847  249996  133919  133914  8621 

1846  1985u3  76302  128750  2664 

1S45  311221  9o3?5  120402  7437 

1344  279536  1G3261  120259  6008 

1843  245017  116959  132758  9463 

1842  392034  163796  127716  3304 

1341  243862  126050  136339  1648 

1840  245155  156373  100445  18s0 

1839  261469  141296  129731  299 

Produce  at  Albany. — The  following  table  of 
the  quantity  ol  some  ol  .the  principal  articles  ol 
produce  felt  at  tide-water  from  the  commence- 
ment to  tlie  close  of  navigation,  during  the  years 
1846,  ’47,  ar.d  ’48,  is  furnished  by  me  Albany 
Evening  Journal : 

1846. 

3,063,441 
2,950  636 
1,610.149 
1,427  953 
45.IIU0 
80.093 
46  812 


Flour,  bbls., 
Wheat,  Dus., 
Corn, 
Barley, 

Beef,  obis. 
Pork, 

Ashes, 

Butler,  lbs. 

Lard, 

Cheese, 

Wool, 

Bacon, 


1848. 

3 121  655 
3,081  458 
2 887,937 
1,551,328 

63  288 
88  30  L 

64  6 16 


1847. 

3,952  972 
4,143,830 
6 053,845 
1,523,020 
71.266 
76,179 

37,538  

21,477,657  22  724,000  23,527,362 
6 1 2i,uu0  4 348.000  9,786.418 
35  560,118  4U,844.0UO  42  947  321 
8,866  376  12.044  000  8,729,407 
4,000,500  4,902,000  8,221,850 

New  York  Canal  Trade.— The  Albany  Even- 
ing Journal  gives  toe  following  official  statement 
ot  the  articles  which  have  arrived  at  the  Hudson 
River  by  all  the  Canals  during  the  last  three 
years  : — 

The  Forest.  1846.  1847.  1848. 

Fur  and 

peltry  lbs  817,150  556,000  557,271 

Product  of 
^Vood. 

Boaids  and 

scantling  ft  260,335,271  299,078  633  262,279,116 
Shingles  M 69,822  101,527  104,270 

Timber  c.  ft  1,798,198  1,613,943  2.098,777 

Staves  lbs  106,152,500  95,104,000  113,656,951 


Vegetable  Food. 

Fluor  . bbls  3 063,441 
Wheat  bush  2,950  636 
Rye  do  321.799 
Corn  do  1,610,149 
Barley  do  1,427,953 
Oth.  grain  do  1 920  800 
Ship  stuffs  do  1,468,232 
Peas  and 

beans  do  96  800 

Potatoes  do  230,939 

Dried 

fruits  bbls  1,502,900 
All  other  Agri- 
cultural pro- 
ducts. 


3 952,972 
4,143,830 
295  1)9 
6 053,845 
1,523,020 
2 040,052 
2,093,681 

106,088 

108,369 


3,131.095 
3,1 16  134 
286  919 
2,953,863 
1,548,197 
2.077,724 
1,437,487 

75,808 

115,629 


3,558,000  1,828,145 


Bloom  and 
bar  iron  do  10  892,242 
Pig  iron  do  10,574,740 
Iron  ware  do  1,219,091 
Domestic 

woolens  do  1,425,340 
Domestic 

cottons  do  2,324.774 
Salt  bush  692,442 
Other  arliclts. 

Slone,  lime, 
etc.  lbs  44,200,330 
Gypsum  do  12,084,100 
Mineral 

coal  do  18  846,600 


26  348  000 
21,603,009 
3 014,000 


29,787.506 
11,528  683 
2,314,034 


1,756,000  1,103,564 


2,396,090 

382,390 


59,095,000 

8,518,000 

32  580,000 


2,493,564 

343,618 


65,246,668 

3,715,980 

48,291,417 

96,795,493 


Sundries  do  90,841,614  147,988,000 

The  following  is  a comparative  statement  of 
the  aggregate  value  of  the  articles  : 

1846. 

The  Forest  §8,589  291 
Agriculture  33,662  818 
Manufactures  4.305,799 
Merchandize  276  872 
Other  articles  3,770,476 


1847.  1848. 

§8,789,273  §6,994,459 
54,624,849  37,336,390 
6,024,518  3,834,360 

517  594  593.619 

3,127,080  2,210,623 


Total  §51,105,256  §73,092,414  §50,969,461 

Cattle  Market. — The  following  table  shows 
the  monthly  offerings  of  cattle  at  the  Philadel- 
phia market,  during  the  year  1848,  furnishing 
also  a comparison  of  the  total  receipts  of  the 
three  previous  years : 

Cows  and  Sheep  and 

Lambs. 

4.300 
4,100 
5,470 
5,150 
4,100 
7,250 
6 300 
7,400 
6,050 

10  500 

9.300 
5,395 


Beeves. 

Calves. 

Sioine 

January 

3,910 

670 

5,620 

February 

4,050 

820 

2 750 

March 

5 650 

1,060 

3,840 

April 

4 260 

820 

5,050 

May 

6 350 

870 

3,080 

June 

6 270 

1,250 

3,690 

July 

5.520 

1 230 

2,050 

August 

6.330 

1,440 

2, 250 

September 

6 400 

1,055 

3,400 

October 

6,170 

1,210 

4,420 

November 

6,520 

1,640 

5,730 

December 

4 920 

1,200 

3,900 

Total  for 

1848 

66,370 

13.3G5 

45,780 

1847 

51,550 

12,990 

36,440 

1846 

55,940 

11,980 

29,lti0 

1845 

49,290 

9,680 

25,710 

The  Boston  Advertiser  furnishes  the 

account  of 

the  sales 

of  cattle, 

at  the 

75,315 

57,139 

77,900 

79,000 


market,  during  the  last  year,  compared  with  the 
the  three  years  previous: — 


50,553  stores 
146,755  sheep 
87,690  swgne 


43  425  beef  cattle 
20  738  stores 
135,550  -heep 
62,015  swine 


do  do 

493,272 

do  do 

264.159 

do  do 

482,295 

1847. 

§2.830,402 

1 

j-  Sales  estim’d  at  §2,719,462 


Colton 

lbs  445,100 

474  000 

174,700 

Tobacco 

do  2 609  100 

1,228,000 

350,935 

Grass  seed  do  1 094,400 

3,308,000 

1,667,030 

Flaxseed 

do  5,283  700 

4 1 28.000 

1,497,342 

Hops 

do  1,690.5110 

1,948,000 

1,599,342 

Manufactures. 

Domestic 

spi- 

fits, 

gls  1,426  549 

1,693  076 

1,606,131 

Leather 

lbs  5,160  654 

5,168,000 

4.538,951 

Furniture 

do  2,226,114 

1,972  000 

1,535,365 

Bar  and  pig 

lead 

do  489,800 

482,000 

86,100 

38,670  beef  cattle'! 
16,164  stores 


1846. 


^ Sales  estim’d  at  §1,871,113 


1845. 


■ Sales  estim’d  at  §1,893,648 


105  350  sheep 
44,940  swine 

48,910  beef  cattle 
13,275  stores 
107,960  sheep 
56,580  swine  J 

The  Salt  Trade  of  1848. — From  the  Syracuse 
Star. — The  season,  now  closing  has  been  one  of 
Unusual  productiveness.  From  the  1st  of  Janua- 
ry, 1848,  to  November  4th,  1848,  4 183,109  bu- 
shels have  been  inspected  at  the  different  offices 
on  the  reservation.  A reference  to  the  Superin- 
tendents Annual  Report  to  the  Legislature  in 
years  past  will  show  that  this  exceeds  that  in- 
spected during  former  years  some  500,01)0  bush- 
els, and  the  amount  inspected  during  the  same 
period  last  year,  687,469  bushels.  The  folio  v- 
ing  table  shows  the  amount  inspected  each  month 
during  the  time  mentioned,  of  both  years.  The 
amount  inspected  during  the  four  weeks  ending  — 


1847. 


IS  18. 


Bush,  lbs  * 

Bush,  lbs* 

January 

30 

7 015 

22 

January 

29 

16.851 

27 

1-Vbniary 

27 

26,3  59 

43 

Februar) 

26 

29  940 

42 

March 

27 

21,037 

20 

March 

26 

25.3U7 

17 

April 

24 

26,542 

37 

April 

22 

3 ',937 

33 

May 

22 

21 5 500 

41 

May 

20 

227  635 

55 

June 

19 

363.711 

50 

June 

17 

436  924 

31 

July 

17 

541 229 

23 

July 

15 

693.937 

August 

14 

472,487 

12 

August 

12 

593  550 

19 

Sept. 

11 

541,314 

31 

Sept. 

9 

647  343 

22 

October 

9 

631,364 

33 

October 

7 

72-2  937 

12 

Nov. 

6 

654,066 

43 

Nov. 

4 

755,639 

20 

Total 

3,500,640 

29 

4.183,109 

5-2 

3,500  640 

92 

Difference  in  favor  of  ’43 


637,469  23 


* 56  pounds  to  the  bushel. 

For  every  bushel  of  salt  inspected,  the  super- 
intendent receives  one  cent  as  doty  to  the  Slate, 
and  deposits  the  same  to  the  credit  of  the  Trea- 
surer in  the  Syracuse  and  Salina  Banks. 

The  whole  amount  of  money  which  will  be 
paid  out  this  year  on  the  reservation,  for  the 
manufacture  and  preparation  of  salt  for  the 
market,  including  cost  of  barrels,  etc.,  is  estima- 
ted at  §1.000,000.  The  amount  of  wood  con- 
sumed during  the  year,  will  reach  120  000  cords. 
The  number  of  persons  directly  and  incidentally 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  this  great  staple 
at  the  Onondaga  Works,  will  not  fall  short  of 
2500.  The  number  of  barrels  used  averages 
30,000  per  week.  These  barrels  are  all  inspec- 
ted before  they  are  filled,  and  are  sold  by  the 
manufacturers  for  about  30  cents  each.  The 
price,  of  course,  varies  with  the  supply  and  de- 
mand. 

The  quality  of  salt  manufactured  this  year 
has  been  perceptibly  improved.  Additional  vi- 
gilance in  the  inspection,  and  a sharp  competi- 
tion among  the  manufacturers  to  estahli-h  a fa- 
vorable reputation  fur  their  brands,  have  not 
been  without  effect  in  producing  this  result.  It 
is  now  well  understood  that  the  manulaclurer 
who  aims  to  produce  a superior  articie,  and  real- 
ly does  it,  will  in  a short  lime  drive  the  manu- 
facturer of  ordinary  and  indifferent  salt  from  the 
market.  Hence,  in  some  measure,  the  improve- 
ment in  the  quality. 

During  the  year  two  valuable  new  springs 
have  been  found — one  at  Liverpool,  of  sufficient 
quantity  to  supply  the  works  at  that  place,  and 
one  at  Syracuse.  At  the  latter  a shaft  has  been 
sunk  lo  the  depth  of  335  feet,  and  the  water  bids 
fair  to  equal  if  not  excel  any  heretofore  in  use. 
Superintendent  Gere  is  entitled  to  the  credit  of 
findiug  and  making  these  springs  valuable.  Pre- 
vious efforts  in  that  direction  for  a number  of 
years  past,  have  proved  fruitless.  And  in  this 
connection,  we  give  but  merit  and  industry  its 
due,  when  we  say  that  this  important  interest  of 
the  State  (the  Salt  Manufactuie)  could  not  have 
been  confided  lo  belter  hands  than  those  of  the 
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present  superintendent.  Much  of  the  prosperity  | 
which  has  crowned  the  season  just  closing,  is  at- 
tributed to  the  vigilance  arid  industry  of  Mr. 
Gere  and  his  efficient  subordinates.  • 

The  extent  and  value  of  the  salt  interest  is 
very  imperfectly  understood,  even  by  our  own 
citizens.  To  the  State  it  furnishes  a direct  an- 
nual revenue  by  no  means  trifling.  To  this  is  to 
be  added  that  it  contributes  very  largely  to  the 
commerce  o(  the  State,  paying  by  that  means  a 
heavy  amount  of  tolls  into  the  State  Treasury 
annually.  As  the  great  west  (ills  up  and  ex- 
tends its  population,  the  demand  for  our  salt 
will  increase  from  that  direction  yearly,  every 
bushel  of  which  will  pass  from  the  hands  of 
manufacturers,  through  our  State  canals.  The 
western  market  is  now  almost  wholly  supplied 
with  salt  from  these  woiks,  and  no  contingency 
is  likely  to  happen  by  which  it  will  be  supplied 
from  any  other  source.  As  the  demand  from 
abroad  increases,  so  will  he  the  amount  annually 
manufactured.  The  Slate  has  no  interest  more 
■worthy  of  its  care,  and  none  which  it  should 
foster  and  encourage  with  more  liberality. 

During  the  season,  coarse  salt,  has  been  sold 
at  the  average  price  of  $1  25 ; and  fine  do.  at 
about  $1  00.  The  market  for  a fortnight  past 
has  somewhat  slackened,  but  the  quantity  on 
hand  will  find  a market  before  the  close  of  na- 
vigation. Holders  are  now  asking  $1  37  for 
coarse  and  7s.  for  fine.  It  is  not  probable  these 
quotations  will  be  materially  varied  during  the 
winter. 

Colleges  in  the  United  States. — There 
are  now  in  the  United  Stales  119  colleges;  13 
of  which  are  under  the  direction  of  the  Bap 
tists  ; 9 under  the  direction  of  the  Episcopalians ; 
13  under  the  direction  of  the  Methodists  ; 14  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  Roman  Catholics  ; 9 un- 
der the  direction  of  the  Coi  gregatiunulists ; and 
61,  most  of  which  are  under  the  direction  of  the 
Presbyterians. 

Harvard  University  is  the  oldest ; it  was  foun- 
ded in  1638,  18  years  after  the  landing  of  the 
Piigrirns  at  Plymouth.  The  number  of  the 
alumni  is  6131,  of  this  number  1628  were  and 
are  ministers.  The  present  number  of  volumes 
in  the  Library  is  82,090. 

Yule  College  was  founded  in  1700.  The  pre- 
sent number  of  alurnni  is  5762  ; of  this  number 
1497  were  and  are  ministers.  The  number  of 
volumes  in  the  Library  is  46,000. 

The  whole  number  of  volumes  contained  in 
the  Libraries  of  the  119  coll  ges  as  reported,  is 
733,061  ; of  the  aggregate,  274,804  belong  to  the 
12  colleges  in  New  England;  and  nearly  one- 
third  ol  this  number  is  contained  in  the  Library 
of  Harvard  University. 

The  present  number  of  students  connected 
with  the  Yale  College  is  397  ; Union  304;  Har- 
vard 277  ; College  of  New  Jersey,  (Princeton) 
240;  Suuih  Carolina,  219;  Dartmouth,  201; 
Universiy  of  Virginia,  212 ; St.  Xavier,  Cincin- 
nati, 270;  Indiana  Asbury  University,  268. 
There  are  30  colleges  that  have  over  100  stu- 
dents each,  and  less  than  2t)0  ; and  the  remaining 
number,  less  than  one  hundred  each. 

The  number  of  students  connected  with  all 
the  colleges  in  the  United  Siales  is  11,000 
About  one-fourth  of  this  number  is  graduated 
annually. — Rochester  diner. 


Slaves  in  the  United  States: — 


1800. 

1840. 

Rhode^  Island 

381 

5 

Connecticut 

951 

17 

New  York 

20,343 

4 

New  Jersey 

12,422 

674 

Pennsylvania 

1,706 

64 

Delaware 

6,153 

2,605 

Maryland 

105  635 

89  495 

District  of  Columbia 

3 244 

4 694 

Virginia 

345.796 

448,987 

North  Carolina 

133,296 

245 ,«17 

South  Carolina 

146,151 

327,038 

Georgia 

59,404 

280,944 

Alabama 

253,532 

Mississippi 

3,439 

195,211 

Louisiana 

168,452 

Arkansas 

19,935 

Tennessee 

3,417 

183,059 

Kentucky 

40,343 

182,253 

Ohio 

3 

Michigan 

Indiana 

135 

3 

Illinois 

331 

Missouri 

58,240 

Wisconsin 

11 

owa  16 

Florida  25,717 


Total  893,041  2,487,113 

Slave  Population. — The  proportion  of  slaves 
in  the  United  Slates  to  the  white  population,  has 
been  presented  in  the  following  table: 

In  1800  1 slave  to  5 and  1 -5th  white. 

1810  1 do.  to  6 “ 5-7 1 h do. 

1820  I do.  to  6 “ 1 12th  do. 

1830  1 do.  to  6 “ 2-8th  do. 

1840  1 do.  to  6 “ 7-8th  do. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  recession  of  the  slave 
population,  in  relative  proportion,  is  slow  but 
unvarying  in  its  course. 


BASICS. 


Banks. — flew  Hampshire: — In  this  State  there 
are  twenty-one  banks,  with  an  aggregate  capital 
paid  in,  of  $2  098,000.  From  the  statement  of 
their  condition  on  the  first  Monday  of  December 
last,  as  returned  to  the  office  of  Secretary  of 
State,  we  take  the  following  items  : — Amount  of 
debts  due  the  banks,  secured  by  pledges  of  slock. 
$33,951  73;  value  of  real  estate,  belonging  to 
the  banks,  $49,764  62  ; amount  of  all  debts  due 
to  the  banks,  $3,624,499  64  ; amount  of  debts 
due  from  directors,  either  as  principal  or  sure- 
ties, $63,593  51  ; amount  of  specie  in  vaults, 
$160,983  29;  amount  of  bills  of  other  banks  on 
hand,  $65,269  53  ; amount  of  deposits  in  banks, 
$421,757  92  ; amount  of  deposits  in  other  banks, 
for  the  redemption  of  their  bills,  $342  176  51 ; 
amount  of  bills  in  circulation,  $1,519  687. 

Massachusetts. — The  banks  in  this  Common- 
wealth number  112,  of  which  26  are  in  Boston, 
and  have  an  aggregate  capital  of  $18,980,000, 
and  86  are  out  of  Boston,  with  a capital  of 
$14,005,000. 

The  following  statement  exhibits  the  condition 
of  the  banks  in  the  Commonwealth  on  the  1st  of 
September : — Capital  stock  paid  in,  $32,985,000  ; 
bills  in  circulation  of  five  dollars  and  upwards, 
$10,807,192;  bills  in  circulation  less  than  five 
dollars,  $2  388,837  ; nei  profits  on  hand,  $3,737,- 
434  60;  balances  due  to  other  banks,  $4,083, - 
650  96  ; cash  deposited,  including  all  sums  what- 
soever due  from  the  banks,  not  bearing  interest, 
their  bills  in  circulation,  profits  and  balances  due 
toother  banks  excepted!,  $3,094  970  48,  cash 
deposiles  bearing  interest,  $470,014  90;  total 
amount  due  from  ttie  banks,  $62  567,099  94. 
Their  resources  were  as  follows:  gold,  s.lver 
and  other  coined  metals  on  hand,  $2,578,030  32; 
real  estate,  $1,073,116  91  ; bills  of  other  banks 
incorporated  in  this  Slate,  $2,130,578  20;  bills 
of  banks  incorporated  elsewhere.  $206  239  13; 
balances  due  from  other  banks,  $3,469,034  99; 
amount  of  all  debts  due,  including  notes,  bills  of 
exchange,  and  all  stocks  and  funded  debts  of 
every  description,  excepting  balances  due  from 
other  banks,  $53,110  100  39;  total  amount  of 
the  resources  ol'lhe  banks,  $62,567,099  94. 

The  average  dividends  ot  the  banks  in  Boston, 
in  October,  1847,  were  a fraction  over  3 27  100 
per  cent. ; and  in  in  April,  1848,  a fraction  over 
2 70-100  per  cent.  The  average  dividends  of 
the  banks  out  of  Boston,  were  a fraction  less 
than  2 98-100  per  cent  in  October,  1847,  and  a 
fraction  over  3 49-100  per  cent,  in  April,  1848 

There  are  41  institutions  for  savings  in  the 
Stale,  and  the  following  is  the  aggregate  of  their 
returns:  number  of  depositors,  6 9894;  amount 
of  deposits,  $11,970,447  64;  public  fund-,  $1,- 
372  722  99;  h'ans  on  public  funds,  $25,600; 
bank  stock,  $2,025,721  91  ; loans  on  bank  stock, 
$173,740  ; deposits  in  banks,  bearing  interest, 
$91,862  44  ; railroad  stock,  $89,527  99  ; loans 
on  railroad  stock,  $309,925  ; invested  in  real  es- 
tate, $92,935  10  ; loans  on  mortgage  of  real  es- 
tate, $4,171,483  67  ;' loans  to  counties  or  towns, 
$1,424,086  56;  loans  on  personal  security,  $2,- 
410,171  68  ; cash  on  hand,  $152  964  41  ; annual 
expenses  of  the  institutions,  $36,404  96. 

Baltimore. — The  following  presents  a con- 
densed view  of  the  eleven  banks  of  the  city  of 
Baltimore  on  the  first  of  January  inst. : Amount 
of  capital  (aggregate)  $6,974,646;  investment 
in  stocks,  $607,227  94 ; discounts,  $9,797,417  21 ; 
specie  $1,781911  11;  circulation  $1,852,168; 
deposits  $2  827,896  81. 

South  Carolina. — The  following  statement  of 
the  condition  of  the  banks  of  this  State  is  con- 
densed from  the  Report  of  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  14th  December  last : Capital  stock 


$5  992,782  73;  bills  in  circulation  $1,820,572 
50;  net  profits  on  hand  $313  033  14";  the  in- 
debtedness to  banks  of  the  State,  to  banks  out  of 
the  State,  and  for  other  monies  bearing  interest,  is 
$1,941,947  83  ; due  to  Slate  Treasury,  on  account 
ol  current  fund,  sinking  fund,  and  loan  for  rebuild- 
ing the  city  $2,355,883  67  ; deposits  and  oiher  mo- 
nies on  hand,  exclusive  of  circulation,  $1,456,- 
319  31.  The  resources  are:  specie  on  hand 
$442  931  20;  real  estate  $279,036  18;  bills  of 
other  banks  and  balances  due  from  other  banks 
$451,161  46;  notes  discounted  on  personal  secu- 
rity $5,297,441  ; loans  secured  by  pledges  of 
stock  $620,738  78;  domestic  and  foreign  ex- 
changes $963  467  07  ; bonds  and  money  invested 
in  stock  $2,505,371  24;  suspended  debt  and  debt 
m suit  $854,257  04;  Slate  Treasury  $1,328  75; 
branches  and  agencies  $1  507,137  03  ; bonds  un- 
der law  for  rebuilding  Charleston,  intenst  and 
expenses  of  State  loan,  and  money  invested  in 
every  other  way,  not  above  specified,  $145,829 
76.  Showing  the  total  of  liabilities  and  resources 
each  to  be  $13,880,539  18. 

Stale  Bank  of  Illinois. — The  charter  of  this 
bank  expired  by.  limitation  on  the  30th  Novem- 
ber; and  the  Governor  of  Illinois,  under  a sta- 
tutory provision,  has  appointed  N.  H.  Ridgely, 
E-q.,  the  late  cashier,  John  Calhoun,  of  Spring- 
field,  and  Mr.  Manly,  trustees,  for  finally  closing 
arid  liquidating  its  affairs.  A great  deal  of  the 
property  of  the  bank,  since  the  first  and  only  di- 
vidend of  twenty-six  cents  to  the  dollar  in  specie 
was  paid  to  the  bill-holders,  has  been  sold  under 
ils  late  management  for  specie  ; but  no  second 
dividend  whatever,  or  statement  as  to  what  has 
become  of  ils  specie  funds,  has  ever  been  given 
to  its  creditors. 


POLITICAL. 


Popular  Vote  for  the  Presidency: 


States. 

Taylor.  Cass. 

- V.  B. 

Scat. 

Arkansas 

7,583 

9 300 

— 

— 

Alabama 

30,482 

31,363 

— 

— 

Connecticut 

30,314 

27  046 

5.005 

23 

Delaware 

6,421 

5,898 

80 

2 

Florida 

4,539 

3 238 

— 

19 

Georgia 

47  544 

44  8u2 

— 

— 

Indiana 

69.907 

74,745 

8,100 

— 

Illinois 

53  047 

56,300 

15,774 

— 

Iowa 

10,557 

12  051 

1,126 

990 

Kentucky 

67  141 

49  720 

— 

— 

Louisiana 

18,217 

15  370 

1 

— 

Maine 

35  125 

39,380 

12  096 

24 

Massachusetts 

61,070 

35,281 

38,058 

— 

LViaryland 

37,702 

34,528 

125 

— 

Mississippi 

25  922 

26  537 

— 

12 

Missouri 

32  671 

40,077 

— 

— 

Michigan 

23,940 

30  687 

10,389 

— 

N.  Hampshire 

14,781 

27,763 

7,560 

1,112 

New  York 

218,603 

114  318 

120,510 

2,545 

New  Jersey 

40  015 

36,001 

814 

77 

North  Carolina 

43,519 

34  869 

85 

— 

Ohio 

138  360 

154,775 

35  354 

Ill 

Pennsylvania 

185  513 

171,176 

11,263 

— 

Rhode  Island 

6,779 

3,646 

730 

— 

South  Carolina 

(Votes  iiy  Legislature.) 

Tennessee 

64,705 

58,419 

— 

— 

Texas 

3,770 

8 765 

3 

79 

Vermont 

23,122 

10,948 

13,837 

— 

Virginia 

45.124 

46  586 

9 

29 

Wisconsin 

13,747 

15,001 

10,418 

Total  1,360  7521219,962  291,342 

5023 

Taylor’s  plurality  over  Cass  is  140,790 

Taylor  less  than  Cass  and  Van  Buren  150,552 
The  Electoral  vole  in  the  Free  States  and 
Slave  States,  is  as  follows  : 


Taylor.  Cass.  Taylor  maj. 


Free  Stales, 

97 

72 

25 

Slave  Stales, 

66 

55 

11 

Total, 

163 

127 

36 

The  popular  vote  of  Free  and  Slave  States  : 
Taylor.  Cass. 
Fifteen  slave-holding  States  435.345  409  402 

Fifteen  free  States  925,407  810,560 


Total;  1,360,752  1,219  962 

Taylor’s  majority  in  Slave  States  25,943 

“ “ in  Free  States  114,847 


Total,  ^ 140,790 

The  above  table  has  been  corrected  from  the  Whig 
Almanae,  and  is  believed  to  be  strictly  correct. 
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ELECTORAL  VOTES. 

Taylor  amd  Fillmore.  Cass  and  Butler. 


Ma  ssachusetts  12  New  Hampshire  6 

Vermont  6 South  Carolina  0 

Rhode  Island  4 Ohio  23 

Connecticut  6 Indiana  12 

New  York  36  Illinois  9 

New  Jersey  7 Missouri  7 

Pennsylvania  26  Michigan  5 

Delaware  3 Maine  9 

Maryland  8 Virginia  17 

North  Carolina  11  Mississippi  6 

Kentucky  12  Alabama  9 

Tennessee  J3  Arkansas  3 

Louisiana  6 Texas  4 

Georgia  10  Iowa  4 

Florida  3 Wisconsin  4 

Fifteen  States.  163  Fifteen  States.  127 


Analysis  of  the  Vote. — Whole  number  of  Elec- 
toral votes,  290:  necessary  to  a choice,  146 
Majority  for  Taylor  and  Fillmore,  thirty-six  elec- 
toral votes. 

Taylor  and  Fillmore  have  received  the  votes 
of  seven  free  States  and  eight  slave  Slates.  Cass 
and  Butler  have  received  the  votes  of  eight  free 
States  and  seven  slave  States. 

Of  the  electoral  votes  for  Taylor  and  Fill- 
more, the  free  Slates  have  given  ninety-seven. 
and  the  slave  States  sixty  six-  Of  the  electoral 
votes  for  Cass  and  Butler,  the  free  States  have 
given  seventy-two , and  the  slave  States  fifty  five. 

Thus  Taylor  and  Fillmore  have  received  a 
majority  of  the  electoral  votes,  both  north  and 
south  of  Mason  and  Dixon’s  line. 

Taylor  and  Fillmore  received  the  votes  of  ten, 
and  Cass  and  Butler  three,  of  the  “ Old  Thirteen” 
States.  Taylor  and  Fillmore  received  the  voles 
of  five,  and'  Cass  and  Butler  tioelve,  of  the  new 
States. 

Nine  contiguous  States  on  the  north-east,  to 
wit:  Massachusetts,  Vermont,  R.  Island,  Con- 
necticut, New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
Delaware  and  Maryland,  voted  tor  Taylor  and 
Fillmore.  Seven  contiguous  St3tes  on  the  north- 
west, to  wit  : Ohio,  Michigan,  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Missouri,  Iowa  and  Wisconsin,  voted  for  Cass 
and  Butler.  Florida,  on  the  extreme  south-east, 
voted  for  Taylor  and  Fillmore;  Texas,  on  the 
extreme  south-west,  voted  for  Cass  and  Butler. 

The  population  of  the  fifteen  States  which  vo- 
ted for  Taylor  and  Fillmore  amounted,  at  the 
last  census,  to  9,746  862.  The  population  of  the 
filleen  Stales  which  voted  lor  Cass  and  Butler 
amounted  to  7,816.51 1 Excess  in  favor  of  Tay- 
lor arid  Fillmore,  2,43J,35I. 


Jilisccllcmcous. 


Gen.  Taylor  and  the  Slavery  Subject. — 

We  find  in  the  Natchez  Courier  an  article  rela- 
tive to  the  remarks  which,  it  wa3  stated,  (on  the 
authority  of  a letter  from  J.  F.  Claiborne,  of 
Natchez,  to  Governor  Brown,  at  Washington,) 
Gen.  Taylor  had  made,  since  his  election,  to 
Judge  S.  S.  Boyd,  of  Mississippi,  on  .he  subject 
of  any  interference  by  the  North  with  the  slave- 
ry question.  It  will  be  remembered  it  was  al- 
leged that  Gen.  T.  had  declared,  in  case  of  such 
an  event  “ he  was  in  favor  of  drawing  the  sword 
and  throwing  away  the  scabbard.”  The  Courier 
says  : 

“ We  can  set  this  matter  right  in  a few  words. 
Judge  Boyd  has  been  either  misunderstood  or 
misrepresented  very  grossly.  In  the  conversation 
that  occurred  between  Gen.  Taylor  and  Judge 
Boyd  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  not  one  word,  so 
we  understood  Judge  B.  to  say,  wasutlered,  hav- 
ing reference  to  the  Wilmot  Proviso,  slavery  in 
the  Ferri.ories,  or  any  other  question  growing 
out  of  the  subject  of  slavery  in  the  States,  fur- 
ther than  that  concerning  the  right  of  property  in 
slares,  in  slave  States. 

“ General  Taylor  said  that  if  the  Northern  fa- 
natics attempted  to  interfere  with  that,  he  was 
in  favor  of  drawing  the  sword  and  thowing  away 
the  scabbard.  He  said  Dothing  further  concern- 
ing the  slave  question  ; and  all  tne  hubbub  raised 
at  the  North  and  elsewhere,  about  these  al- 
ledged  remarks,  has  no  authenticity  or  founda- 
tion. 

“ These  remarks  were  made  by  General  Tay- 
lor in  social  conversation  with  Judge  Boyd,  of 
this  city,  who  alterwards  repeated  them,  as  they 
occurred,  to  his  Iriends,  not  with  the  most  re- 
mote idea  that  they  would  be  misrepresented  or 
misconstrued,  and  telegraphed  to  Washington.” 


In  reference  to  this  statement,  the  New  Or- 
leans Bulletin  says  : 

“ As  to  the  remarks  which  Gen.  Taylor  ac- 
tually did  make,  in  case  the  North  attempted  to 
interfere  with  the  right  of  property  in  slaves,  in 
slave  Slates,  we  presume  no  one  doubts  that  it 
would  be  unanimously  responded  toby  the  entire 
South.” 

In  the  Washington  Union,  received  last  night, 
we  find  that  the  Hon.  A.  G.  Brown  publishes  the 
following  letter  from  Mr.  Claiborne,  bearing  out 
the  above  interpretation  of  Gen.  Taylor’s  mean- 
ing, and  which,  in  compliance  with  Mr.  B’s  re- 
quest, we  here  insert: 

Natchez,  Dec.  12,  1848. 

Dear  Sir:  I have  noticed  a brief  extract 
from  a letter  of  mine  to  you  going  the  rounds  of 
the  press.  The  extract  purports  to  be  a remark  by 
Gen.  Taylor  to  S.  S.  Boyd,  Esq.  on  the  slavery 
question. 

I fear  the  meaning  of  my  letter  is  miscon- 
strued ; and,  indeed,  I may  have  used  stronger 
language  than  1 should  have  done,  in  the  haste  in 
which  1 generally  write.  Gen.  Taylor,  in  his  con- 
versation with  Judge  Boyd,  did  not  mention  the  word 
territories,  and  spoke  entirely  of  our  rights  under  the 
constitution  in  the  slave  Stales.  He  expressed  no 
opinion  as  to  the  propriety  of  extending  slavery 
into  the  new  territories,  or  of  restricting  it  to 
its  present  limits.  It  is  well  understood  here  that 
the  General  studiously  avoids  indicating  his  views 
on  this  exciting  point. 

I know  Judge  Boyd  would  not  misrepresent 
Gen.  Taylor,  and  i am  sure  I would  not  know- 
ingly misrepresent  Judge  Boyd. 

Injustice  to  all  parlies,  may  I ask  you  to  give 
publicity  to  this  letter,  arid  oblige  yours,  truly. 

It  may  be  proper  to  add  that  Mr.  Brown  says 
he  himself  never  considered  the  first  letter  of 
Mr.  Claiborne  an  attempt  to  give  Gen.  Tay- 
lor’s views  on  the  question  of  slavery  in  the  terri- 
tories, and  he  only  consented  to  its  publication 
because  others  thought  the  contrary. 

Judge  McLean. — The  following  letters  are 
copied  from  Boston  papers,  and  were  written,  it 
will  be  perceived,  in  reply  to  inquiries  concern- 
ing his  political  views.  They  are  deemed  richly 
worth  a place  in  print : 

Cincinnati,  Oct.  26, 1848. 

My  Dear  Sir: — Your  favor  of  the  16th  inst. 
was  received  a day  or  two  ago,  and  in  answer  I 
have  to  say,  that  under  the  peculiar  circumstan- 
ces in  which  1 am  placed,  1 have  deemed  it  pru- 
dent to  refrain  from  any  active  effort  or  expres- 
sion of  any  opinion  in  regard  to  the  present  con 
test  for  the  Presidency.  My  views  are  well 
known  lo  be  in  opposition  to  the  extension  of 
slavery.  I wish  I could  believe  that  all  who  ex- 
press the  same  opinion  were  sincere. 

The  progress  of  time  and  circumstances  lend 
lo  impress  more  deeply  upon  my  mind  the  opin- 
ion which,  for  years,  I have  entertained  and  ex- 
pressed, that  our  Government  can  be  preserved 
only  by  rousing  the  moral  energies  of  the  people 
and  bringing  them  to  bear  upon  the  political  action 
of  the  country.  An  experience  of  more  than 
thirty  years  enables  me  to  say,  no  reform  can  be 
hoped  for,  under  the  lead  of  polilical  prize  figh- 
ters. Our  Government  is  not  now  what  it  pro- 
fesses to  be — much  less  is  it  what  its  framers  in- 
tended it  should  be. 

1 have  but  a common  lot  with  others,  in  this 
mighty  experiment  of  a free  Government,  but  I 
shall  never  cease  to  desire,  above  all  things  earth- 
ly, to  see  our  public  affairs  conducted  upon 
principles  just  and  elevated,  so  as  to  embody  a 
moral  power  which  shall  be  irresistible.  A free 
Government  can  be  maintained  upon  no  other 
basis. 

With  many  thanks  foryour  kind  consideration, 
I am  most  respectfully  and  truly  yours, 

JOHN  M’LEAN. 

Washington,  Dec.  1,  1848. 

Dear  Sir: — My  absence  on  the  circuit  has 
prevented  the  acknowledgment  of  the  receipt  of 
your  friendly  letter  of  lhe7lh  ultimo.  The  elec- 
tion has  resulted  in  favor  of  General  Taylor,  and 
every  patriot  should  hope  that  his  administra- 
tion may  advance  the  great  interests  of  the  coun- 
try. General  Taylor  is  a man  of  unquestiona- 
ble integrity  and  honor,  and  I have  no  doubt,  in 
the  discharge  of  his  patriotic  duties,  he  will  do 
what  his  judgment  dictates  to  him  lo  be  right. 
He  may  differ  in  opinion  from  other  men  equally 
honest  and  patriotic,  and  such  differences  may 


produce  excitement ; but  General  Taylor  will 
never  be  found  a trader  in  politics. — That  he 
will  commit  errors  like  other  men,  I doubt  not, 
but  he  will  be  honest  in  his  errors. 

I rejoice  with  you  that  the  people  were  dis- 
posed to  think  and  act  for  themselves.  If  they  shall 
continue  lo  do  this,  I shall  have  no  feats  for  the  Repub- 
lic. But  1 cannot  suppress  my  fears  when  a 
partyism  prevails,  which  is  justly  defined  lobe 
“ the  madness  of  the  many  for  the  benefit  of  the 
few."  Under  such  circumstances,  ihe  people 
aie  made  the  instruments  of  their  own  ruin.  I 
have  ever  been  favorable  to  our  own  manufac- 
tures, but  opposed  to  the  manufacture  of  public 
opinion.  In  this  last  manufacture  little  intelli- 
gence and  less  honesty  is  required,  but  if  suc- 
cessful, the  operatives  must  be  compensated 
largely  at  the  public  expense.  This  kind  of  bu- 
siness can  only  be  safely  attended  to  by  the 
people  themselves  ; and  1 rejoice  at  any  move- 
ment which  calls  forth  the  article,  their  unbiass- 
ed judgment.  Men  w ho  by  honest  industry  add 
to  their  own  and  the  nation’s  wealth,  and  who 
rise  with  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  have 
the  deepest  stake  in  the  Government.  1 would 
trust  them  as  a class,  before  that  of  any  other. 

With  the  assurance  of  my  respect,  1 am  your 
fellow-citizen  JOHN  iVJ’LEAN 

The  Electric  Telegraph. — The  first  Tele- 
graph established  in  Amenta,  was  between  Bal- 
timore and  Washirigion,  at  the  expense  of  the 
United  Slates,  under  the  superintendence  of 
Professor  Morse,  who  had  taken  out  several 
patents  for  an  improved  mode  of  telegrap!  ;ng  by 
electricity.  Lines  were  afterwards  erecleJ  be- 
tween Boston  arid  New  York,  Baltimore,  Phila- 
delphia and  New  York,  and  New  Yoik  and  Buf- 
falo, via  Albany  and  Rochester,  and  a contract 
was  made  in  1845,  between  the  owners  of 
Morse’s  patents  and  Ihe  enterprising  and  well 
known  Henry  O’Reilly,  of  Albany,  who  had 
aided  in  pulling  up  some  of  the  above  lines,  that 
he  should  form  new  companies,  find  all  necessary 
funds,  and  allow  the  patentees  a per  renlage  in 
the  slock  of. such  Telegraphs  as  he  might  esta- 
blish lo  the  westward,  &c.  Under  that  agree- 
ment and  other  arrangements,  he  completed,  in 
three  years,  4, QUO  miles  of  Telegraph. 

First,  Ihe  Atlantic  and  Mississippi  range,  by 
which  Philadelphia  was  connected  by  lightning 
with  Si.  Louis,  via  Harrisburgh,  Pittsburgh,  and 
Cincinnati  ; arid  we  believe  a continuation  is  in 
progress  to  Independence  and  Fort  Leavenworth, 
iviissouri.  Mr.  O’Reilly  next  put  in  operation 
the  Lake  Erie  Line,  Irom  Buffalo  to  Detroit,  yia 
Cleveland  and  Toledo,  and  from  Cleveland  to 
Pittsburgh,  where  it  connects  with  the  Western 
Central  Line. 

The  third  line  completed  by  O’Reilley,  is 
about  1,800  miles  long,  extending  from  Dubuque, 
Burlington,  and  Galena,  lo  New  Orleans— from 
Iowa  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

One  thousand  miles  of  telegraph  are  in  the 
hands  of  the  Ohio,  Indiana  and  lihnois  Tele- 
graph Con  p ny  ; their  line  connects  Lake  Michi- 
gan, at  Chicago,  the  Wabash  and  Vincennes,  the 
Illinois  Canal  and  River,  and  the  Mississippi  Val- 
ley at  Galena  and  St.  Louis  extending  lo  Lake 
Erie  at  Toledo.  Other  companies  cairy  the 
wires  from  St.  Louis,  to  Louisville,  thence  via 
Memphis,  Columbus,  Jackson,  Vicksburg,  Nat- 
chez and  Baton  Rouge  to  New  Orleans.  The 
number  of  associations  engaged  in  telegraphing 
on  these  routes  we  have  riot  ascertained.  The 
line  from  St  Louis  loGahna  embraces  Alton, 
Springfield,  Peoria,  Quincy,  &c.,  and  people  can 
communicate  now,  on  business  or  otherwise,  a 
distance  ol  3,000  lo  4,000  miles,  receiving  re- 
plies in  an  hour  or  two  to  brief  messages,  w hile 
long  statements  are  transmitted  by  wires  hun- 
dreds of  miles,  willi  a speed  really  miraculous. 

The  Canadas  communicate  by  lightning,  with 
Buffalo,  via  Hamilton,  Toronto,  Kingston,  Mon- 
treal, and  Quebec;  and  with  Troy,  via  Ver- 
mont and  Montreal.  A line  of  wires  is  carried 
down  the  East  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence  to  Metis 
or  Mitis  river,  and  Father  Point,  and  is  lo  be 
continued  to  Halifax. 

'J  here  are  also  Telegraph  Companies  between 
Boston  and  Lowell — Boston  and  Portland — Port- 
land arid  Calais,  Me. — Buffalo  and  Lewiston- 
New  York  and  Offing,  (lo  Fire  Island) — Syra- 
cuse and  Oswego — Auburn,  Ithaca  and  Elmira — 
New  Bedlord,  Providence,  and  Worcester — Bal- 
timore and  Wheeling  There  is  a line  comple- 
ted Irom  Washington  to  N.  Orleans,  via  Rich- 
mond, Petersburg,  Raleigh,  Charleston,  Mont- 
gomery, Mobile,  &c. 
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The  distances,  in  most  cases,  may  be  found  in 
the  tables.  The  rates  aie  very  moderate,  as 
compared  with  the  charges  in  England  where 
telegraphing  is  as  yet,  a close  monopoly.  Mr. 
House  has  a telegraph  in  use  between  New 
York  and  Philadelphia,  which  prints  every 
word  of  the  message  in  Roman  capitals.  Some 
companies  have  made  cask  dividends  ; that  from 
Philadelphia  to  Pittsburgh  8 per  cent.,  and  the 
Southern  6.  Of  the  actual  gains  of  some  lines 
little  is  as  yet  known.  The  cost  of  construction 
varies  from  $150  to  $200  per  mile,  and  may  be 
higher  in  some  cases.  Of  nearly  6,800  miles  in 
operation  on  this  Continent,  the  cost,  inclnding 
all  the  machinery,  maybe  about  $1,500,000. 
Telegraphing  is  only  in  its  infancy.  Mr.  Bain  has 
taken  out  a patent  for  a Telegraph  by  which  a 
man  may  sign  his  name  at  one  end  of  a line,  and 
it  will  be  carried  by  the  wires  to  the  other. 

[Palmer’s  Almanack,  1849. 

California  Gold — Ils  Effect  on  Prices. — The 
communication  which  follows,  is  taken  from  the 
New  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  where  it  appears 
over  the  signature  of  Fordham.  It  will  repay  a 
perusal  : 

Much  speculation  has  been  indulged  in  as  to 
what  effect  the  production  of  of  gold  in  Califor- 
nia will  have  on  the  money  and  industry  of  this 
continent.  The  money  is  always  a mere  atom 
compared  with  the  whole  mass  of  properly,  as 
only  the  annual  national  production  from  the  gross 
national  productive  capital,  and  the  annual  ex- 
changes of  property,  require  the  uses  of  circu- 
lating specie.  The  annual  production  and  sales 
are  not  one-tenth  of  the  capital  or  mass  of 
property.  A dollar  of  currency,  it  is  supposed, 
conveniently  manages  the  transfer  of  about  thirty- 
five  dollars  worth  ol  what  is  annually  produced 
and  sold.  The  money  of  a country,  therefore, 
bears  a very  slight  proportion  to  the  whole  mass 
of  property,  (of  which  it  is  much  less  than  a 
hundredth  part,)  a tact  but  little  understood  by 
those  who  fear  that  the  quantity  of  the  precious 
metals  is  inadequate  to  be  relied  on  as  the  stan- 
dard by  which  to  compare  the  value  and  effect 
the  exchange  of  other  commodities.  This  pro- 
portion between  the  measure  (if  it  may  be  so 
called)  and  what  it  measures,  is  always  very 
nearly  preserved  ; and,  consequently,  when  an 
addition  is  made  to  the  amounl  of  money,  it  ef- 
fects, in  nearly  the  same  proportion,  the  exchange- 
able \o\uc  of  the  great  mass  of  products.  Thus: 
if  the  whole  productive  capital  ot  the  nation 
were  equal  to  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars, 
and  the  annual  produce  of  that  capiial,  and  the 
annual  exchanges,  amounted  to  7 per  cent.,  or 
$7,000,1100,  (assumed,  not  as  being  accurate,  but 
to  state  the  position,)  to  manage  the  transfer  of 
this  conveniently  would  require,  in  the  shape  of 
circulating  specie  distributed  over  the  nation, say 
$200, U0U,  and  so  in  proportion  to  a larger  amount. 
Bnould  this  sum,  however,  ($200,000)  be  dou- 
bled, it  would  on  the  rule  laid  down,  double  ttie 
exchangeable  value  of  the  whole  property, 
($100,000,000,)  provided  the  annual  crop  and 
sales  remained  at  7 per  cent,  on  the  whole.  It  is 
not  at  all  likely,  however,  that -all  the  gold  ob- 
tained in  Calilornia  will  be  added  to  the  currency 
of  the  world  ; but  much  of  it  will  go  into  use 
in  the  arts,  and  thus  not  much  affect  the  value 
of  other  commodities.  It  must  also  be  borne  in 
mind,  that  the  ease  with  which  it  is  produced 
there,  will  induce  others  less  favorably  situated 
to  withdraw  Irom  its  production  elsewhere;  and 
much  of  what  will  be  produced  in  California 
w ill  be  required  to  make  up  this  loss.  It  was 
clearly  shown  that  the  efforts  of  the  most  im- 
portant commercial  countries  to  substitute  a pa- 
per currency  lor  that  of  gold  and  silver,  so  di- 
minished the  production  of  the  latter,  that  in 
1836  the  “ poorest  of  the  agricultural  establish- 
ments, and  the  very  worst  ol  the  manufacturing, 
in  Peru  and  Mexico,  were  more  profitable  than 
the  very  best  of  the  mining.”  The  discovery  of 
gold  in  California  will  have  an  effect  similar  in 
kind,  but  less  in  degree,  on  the  other  mining  es- 
tablishments in  the  world,  and  drive  some  ol 
those  engaged  in  them  into  other  pursuits,  that 
will  affurd  a better  recompense  for  their  labors. 
These  are  principles  necessary  to  be  borne  in 
mind  in  considering  the  question  to  be  discussed. 

Much  light  is  thrown  on  the  question  by  what 
occurred  of  a like  character  alter  the  discovery 
of  America. 

The  stock  of  money  current  in  Eu- 
rope at  the  time  of  the  discovery 
of  America,  was  $170,000,000 


There  was  produced  in  112  years 

after,  allowing  for  wear  and  for 

what  went  into  the  arts  and  to 

Asia,  480,000,000 

Leaving  in  the  year  1600  $650,000,000 

In  112  years  the  quantity  ofcoin  in  Europe  had 
therelore  nearly  quadrupled  ; the  effect  of  which, 
according  to  Jacobs,  w as  to  advance  prices  in  Eu- 
rope about  470  pier  cent. 

The  coined  money  of  Europe  in  1700  amoun- 
ted to  about  $1,485,000,000. 

The  advance  in  prices  during  this  period  did 
not  exceed  40  per  cent.,  and  did  not  keep  even 
pace  with  the  augmentation  of  the  precious  me- 
tals, because  the  industry  of  the  world  had  be- 
come so  much  stimulated  by  the  previous  addi- 
tion to  the  quantity  of  money,  that  the  mass  of 
commodities,  and  consequently  of  annual  sales, 
became  greatly  increased,  so  as  to  require  more 
money  to  circulate  them. 

In  the  year  1810,  the  stock  of  coined  money  in 
Europe,  after  deducting  what  had  been  used  in 
the  arts  and  had  been  sent  to  Asia,  amounted  to 
$2,000,000,000. 

But  although  prices  advanced  within  the  110 
years  30  per  cent.,  it  is  difficult  to  say  how  much 
of  it  was  due  to  the  increase  in  the  quantity  of 
coin,  how  much  to  the  increased  power  given  to  its 
circulation  by  improvements  in  commerce,  and 
how  much  to  the-quantity  of  paper  money  and  bills, 
which  within  that  period  of  time  formed  part  of 
the  currency.  From  1810  to  the  present  time, 
the  quantity  of  coin  in  Europe  is  supposed  to 
have  diminished. 

Another  important  element  is  now  to  be  taken 
into  view. 

The  activity  with  which  commerce  has  been 
pursued,  and  its  extension  to  the  remote  corners 
of  the  earth,  extend  greatly  the  area  which  is  to 
be  influenced  by  additions  to  the  coin.  At  the 
time  of  the  discovery  of  America,  the  effects 
were  in  a great  degree  local,  and  pi  ices  were  af- 
fected but  slightly  beyond  the  limits  of  Europe. 
On  a small  population,  and  over  only  a limited 
area,  the  relations  between  debtor  and  creditor 
were  affected  intensely,  and  so  was  all  property. 
Those  who  had  been  supported  on  abundant  an- 
nuities became  very  poor,  although  the  annuities 
were  nominally  unchanged.  Those  who  held 
land  on  leases  for  long  terms,  at  rents  fixed  be- 
fore America  was  discovered,  grew  rich,  and  the 
lessor  had  to  part  with  his  lands  ; and  it  is  a cu- 
rious fact  that  so  late  as  1548,  after  the  diseovery 
of  the  rich  mines  of  Potosi,  it  was  unknown  in 
Europe  to  the  great  mass  what  it  was  that  produ- 
ced such  great  changes  in  their  affairs.  Bishop 
Latimer,  in  a sermon  preached  before  King  Ed- 
ward VI.,  in  1548,  attributed  it  to  withdrawing 
land  from  cultivation,  to  be  used  for  the  pastu- 
rage of  sheep,  to  forestallers,  &c.  ; and,  after 
staling  the  increased  price  of  various  commodi- 
ties, he  adds:  ‘"These  things  with  others  are  so 
unreasonatily  enhanced,  ai  d 1 think  verily,  that 
if  it  thus  continue,  we  shall  at  length  be  con- 
strained to  pay  for  a pigge,  a pound.”  In  thirty 
years  that  price  was  reached,  and  by  a distin- 
guished writer  of  1581,  was  attributed  to  the 
same  cause  whichBishop  Latimer  had  mentioned. 
It  was  not  until  the  events  were  calmly  surveyed 
by  those  who  look  back  with  abundant  means  at 
command,  that  the  true  cause  became  known. 

The  coin  which  was  produced  by  the  discovery 
of  America,  acted  on  one  hundred  and  thirty 
millions  ol  dollars,  which  was  the  quantity  then 
in  circulation.  The  present  stock  ol  coin  of  the 
whole  world  is  estimated  at  twelve  thousand 
millions  of  dollars  ; and  if  the  whole  quantity 
produced  after  the  discovery  of  America  up  to 
1810  were  added,  (a  period  of  upwards  of  three 
hundred  years,)  the  increase  would  be  but  one- 
sixth  on  the  present  slock — an  increase  which 
would  be  counterbalanced  by  the  additions  likely 
to  be  made  to  the  great  mass  of  productions  in 
the  world,  from  the  extension  going  on  in  its  in- 
dustry and  population,  by  which  a larger  amount 
of  coin  than  now  used  will  be  required. 

It  is  a law  about  money,  that  it  goes  where  it 
is  of  most  value  ; that  is  to  say,  where  prices 
are  comparatively  low — a law  which,  in  the 
present  stale  of  commerce,  tends  to  equalize 
prices  everywhere.  That  law  is  now  operating 
in  Calilornia,  whither  commerce  proceeds,  to 
buy  gold  dust  at  ten  dollars  per  ounce.  This 
illustrates  the  impossibility  of  having  the  gold 
from  that  region  act  on  the  prices  ol  only  a sin- 
gle section  elsewhere,  and  is  some  proof  of  the 
position  that  the  question  now  being  considered 
is  to  be  examined  as  to  the  influence  the  gold ' 


now  discovered  will  have  on  the  whole  stock  of 
precious  metals,  and  not  on  that  part  of  it  mere- 
ly which  we  have  in  this  country. 

Although  gold  coin  is  not  a legal  tender  for 
debts  in  several  countries,  yet  the  relative  value 
of  gold  and  silver  in  the  principal  trading  pla- 
ces of  the  world  is  nearly  the  same  ; that  is  to 
say,  about  fifteen  to  one — a proportion  not  likely 
to  be  affected  much  by  events  occurring  in  our 
newly- acquired  territories. 

The  immense  quantity  of  the  precious  metals 
in  the  world,  the  extensive  surface  over  which 
they  are  spread,  their  great  durability,  the  vari- 
ous uses  to  which  they  are  applied,  and  with 
increasing  luxury  are  becoming  applied,  prevent 
the  increase  at  California  from  operating  to  the 
extent  which  has  been  by  many  supposed,  or  to 
any  great  extent. 

This  matter  needs  to  be  examined  carefully, 
however,  with  reference  to  the  coinage.  The 
quantity  of  gold  obtained  from  the  Ural  Moun- 
tains (which  divide  Russia  in  Europe  from  Rus- 
sia in  AsiaJ  has  lately  been  immense,  and  it  is 
supposed  that  the  annual  production  from  the 
whole  Russian  Empire  amounts  to  nearly  forty 
thousand  Russian  pounds  per  annum.  A sin- 
gle lump,  found  on  the  7th  of  November,  1842, 
weighed  eighty-seven  Russian  pounds.  The 
Auriferous  Zone,  as  it  is  called,  extends  with 
occasional  interruptions,  betw-een  the  50th  and 
60th  degrees  north  latitude,  over  a line  “ which 
is  one-half  longer  than  the  greatest  breadth  of 
Alrica.”  Whether  the  production  of  gold  is  so 
much  greater  than  that  of  silver  as  to  disturb 
the  relative  proportions  between  them,  depends 
on  facts  not  sufficiently  within  my  knowledge. 

In  1718,  in  pursuance  of  the  advice  of  Sir 
Isaac  Newton,  the  value  of  the  guinea  was  re- 
duced a fraction  ; but  it  has  been  supposed  that 
gold  has  been  overvalued  in  their  mint  regula- 
tions. The  sagacious  men  connected  with  our 
mint  will  undoubtedly  keep  this  matter  in  view, 
and  recommend  such  regulations  of  the  coinage 
as  will  keep  in  circulation  a proper  proportion 
both  of  silver  and  gold. 

To  recur,  however,  to  the  question,  what  ef- 
fect the  discovery  of  gold  in  California  will  have 
on  prices,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  in  addition  to  the 
views  above  presented,  that  we  have  in  operation 
in  the  United  States  a system  of  public  tinance, 
which  is  constantly  operating  to  prevent  a sud- 
den inflation  of  the  paper  currency,  such  as  t lie 
new  discovery  of  gold  would  have  suggested  un- 
der the  old  system,  and  that  to  its  restraining  in- 
fluence we  may  probably  be  indebted  for  keep- 
ing prices  free  Irom  any  great  and  unwise  change, 
of  a mere  local  character — and  this  prevented  the 
great  diffusion  of  the  metal  likely  to  take  place; 
and  the  small  proportion  which  it  w ill  bear  to 
the  entire  slocft  ol  coin,  will  produce  no  greater 
effect  on  prices  than  does  one  of  our  rivers  upoa 
the  tides  of  the  ocean. 

* According  to  Shakspeare,  that  god  is  gold. 

California  Riches. — A communication  of  R. 
M.  Patterson,  Director  of  the  Mint,  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  War,  dated  27 th  ult.,  gives  the  result 
of  the  examination  of  some  substances  that  ac- 
companied the  California  gold.  It  says: — 

The  reports  regarding  ihe  gold  confirm  the 
statements  already  made,  and  add  many  other  in- 
teresting results. 

The  reports  upon  the  quality  of  the  cinnabar 
are  very  satisfactory,  ttie  specimens  yielding 
nearly  one-third  of  their  weight  in  quicksilver. 
By  consulting  authorities  on  the  subject,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  mines  of  Almaden,  in  Spam,  y leld 
on  the  average  ten  per  cent,  of  mercury  ; and  at 
Idria,  ores  containing  only  one  per  cent,  are 
w orked,  although  they  are  found  in  all  propor- 
tions Irom  that  low  per  centage  up  to  eighty. 
The  importance  of  this  discovery  in  Calilornia 
is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  nearness  ol  a constant 
and  absorbing  maiket — large  quantities  of  mer- 
cury being  rtquued  lor  the  amalgamation  oi  sil- 
ver oies  in  Mexico,  where,  1 believe,  no  mines 
of  meicury  have  been  found. 

Some  samples  of  sand,  intermixed  with  gold 
were  also  examined.  One  sample  yielded  77.07 
grains  of  fine  gold  in  a pound  avoirdupois  of  the 
sand.  Another  parcel,  treated  in  a different  way, 
yielded  12  44  parts  per  thousand,  and  the  same 
quantity  in  still  another  mode  12.05  parts  of  fine 
gold  per  thousand.  The  report  says: 

How  far  these  results  may  be  interesting  to  the 
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public,  or  important  to  the  miner,  is  not  easy  to 
say.  If*  it  were  the  true  state  of  the  case  that 
there  was  nothing  to  do  but  to  shovel  up  an  auri- 
ferous sand,  which,  by  proper  treatment,  would 
yield  one  thousand  to  twelve  hundred  dollars  a 
bushel,  this  would,  indeed,  be  as  startling  a dis- 
closure as  any  which  has  emanated  from  Cali- 
fornia soil.  * * * * * * 

Our  experiments  upon  it,  though  curious  and  of 
value  as  far  as  they  go,  afford  no  definite  indica- 
tion of  the  richness  of  the  mining  ground,  since  it 
does  not  appear  how  many  panfuls  or  bushels  ol 
the  original  earth  must  have  been  wrought  upon 
to  obtain  a given  quantity  of  this  black  sand. 
Moreover,  it  is  well  known  that  no  mode  of  treat 
ment,  however  skilful  and  scientific,  has  so  far 
enabled  gold  miners  to  make  a near  approach, 
in  a large  operation,  to  the  result  obtained  by  a 
delicate  assay — that  is,  not  without  its  costing 
more  than  it  would  be  worth. — [Phil.  Ledger. 

The  Year — Ils  History. — The  year  is  that 
space  of  time  wherein  the  sun  finishes  his  course 
through  all  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac  circle  of  the 
heavens  ; and  consisting  of  the  four  seasons  of 
Spring,  Summer,  Harvest  and  Winter.  It  con- 
sists of  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days,  five 
hours,  forty-nine  minutes.  The  patriarchs  be- 
fore the  flood  appear  to  have  divided  their  year 
into  twelve  months,  each  consisting  of  thirty 
days;  and  whether  they  added  five  days  to  the 
last,  or  had  an  intercalary  month  every  fifth  or 
sixth  year,  to  exhaust  the  odd  time  of  five  days, 
five  hours,  and  forty-nine  minutes,  that  was  over 
in  each  year,  we  know  not.  Some  think  the 
Egy  ptians  and  others  once  reckoned  the  lime  of 
one  revolution  of  the  moon  their  year,  and  that 
this  is  the  source  of  their  extravagant  reckonings 
concerning  antiquity.  It  is  more  certain  that  be 
fore  tte  Hebrews’  departure  from  Egypt,  they 
reckoned  by  a year  consisting  ol  twelve  months, 
each  of  which  consisted  of  thirty  days,  and  be- 
gan their  year  about  the  beginning  of  our  Sep- 
tember. Possibly  the  Chaldean  year  was  much  the 
same,  till  Nabonnassar,  about  the  time  of  Heze- 
kiah,  ordered  them  to  reckon  the  year  by  twelve 
months,  or  three  hundred  and  sixty  five  days. 
After  the  long  confusion,  the  Greeks  reckoned 
the  year  by  twelve  months,  of  thirty  days  each  ; 
but  seem  afterward  to  have  reckoned  by  twel-e 
moons,  or  three  hundred  and  fifty-four  days. 
They  mostly  began  their  year  at  the  summer  sol- 
stice, when  the  sun  is  most  northerly  in  June; 
but  the  Macedonians  began  theirs  about  the  mid- 
dle of  our  September.  At  first  the  Roman  year 
consisted  of  ten  months,  or  three  hundred  and 
four  days.  King  Nuina  extended  it  to  twelve 
months,  or  three  hundred  and  fifty-five  days  ; and 
every  second  year  they  added  twenty-two  or 
twenty-three  days,  by  turns.  Julius  Cae-ar,  their 
first  Emperor,  fixed  it  at  three  hundred  and  six- 
ty-five days  and  six  hours,  which  in  four  years 
make  one  day  ; which  in  the  fourth  is  added  to 
February,  and  occasions  that  year  being  called 
leap-year.  By  this  year  we  still  reckon  our  time; 
but  as  it  includes  about  eleven  minutes  too  much, 
this,  in  one  hundred  arid  thirty  years,  runs  the 
reckoning  forward  cne  day,  and  in  our  leckonirig 
had  run  forward  the  year  full  eleven  days,  till 
this  was  rectified  by  the  introduction  of  the  New 
Style  among  us,  as  it  was  in  several  countries 
abroad,  by  Pope  Gregory,  almost  two  hundred 
years  ago.  The  old  Persian  year  began  about 
the  beginning  of  June,  and  consisted  of  three 
hundreil  and  sixty-five  days,  or  twelve  months. 
Most  of  the  Mohommedans  reckon  their  year  by 
twelve  moons  or  three  hundred  and-  fifly-lour 
days,  eight  hours,  forty-eight  minutes,  thirty-eight 
seconds,  and  twelve  thirds  ; and  so  in  about  thirty- 
five  years,  the  beginning  of  their  year  runs  back- 
ward through  all  the  seasons.  The  Jewish  year 
tod  was  of  the  lunar  kind,  reckoning  by  twelve 
moons;  their  sacred  year  began  in  March,  be- 
cause therein  they  came  out  of  Egypt  at  the  new 
moon  ; in  which  the  names  and  order  of  their 
months  were,  1,  Abib  or  Nisan  ; 2,  Zif  or  Jair  ; 
3,  Sivan;  4,  Thammutz  ; 5,  Ab  ; 6,  Elul;  7, 
Ethanim  or  Tizri;  8,  Bui  or  Marchesvan;  9, 
Chisleu ; 10,  Thebel  ; 11,  Shebel ; 12,  Adar  ; and 
on  every  third  year,  they  added  an  intercalary 
month,  lormed  out  of  the  odd  days,  and  called  it 
Veadar,  or  second  Adar.  It  is  generally  agreed, 
that  all  their  odd  months,  as  first,  third,  &c.  con- 
sisted ol  thirty  days,  and  all  the  even  ones  of 
twenty-nine.  But  Selden’s  old  calendar  gives 
thirty  days  to  the  even  months,  and  twenty-nine 
to  the  odd  ones.  Their  civil  year  began  with 
Lihanira  the  seventh  mouth  of  the  sacred,  as  it 
was  supposed  the  world  was  created  about  that 


lime  ; and  so  Abib  was  the  seventh  month  of  it. 
Months,  in  the  reckoning  of  all  nations,  appearto 
have  had  their  rise  from  the  revolutions  of  the 
moon.  Ignorance  of  chronology  and  pride  of 
antiquity  made  the  Egyptians,  Chaldeans,  Chi- 
nese, Indians  and  others,  to  run  up  the  creation 
of  the  world,  or  even  the  rise  of  their  own  na- 
tion, to  the  distance  of  a ridiculous  number  of 
years.  But  the  learned  now  generally  acquiesce 
in,  or  near  to,  the  chronology  of  Bishop  (Jsher, 
according  to  which  the  creation  took  place  about 
4004  years  before  our  common  account  from  the 
birth  of  our  Saviour  ; but  it  is  suspected  that  com- 
mon reckoning  begins  two  or  three  year3  too  late. 

The  Sioux,  or  Dah-ko-taii  Nation. — The 
territory  now  claimed  by  this  nation  is  princi- 
pally watered  by  the  St.  Peter’s  river,  and  is 
about  nine  hundred  miles  in  length,  and  from 
two  to  five  hundred  in  width.  The  original  name 
of  the  tribe  was  Dah-ko-tah,  the  interpretation 
of  which  is  said  to  be  a confederacy  or  a united 
nation  ; the  name  of  Sioux  (for  which  there 
seems  to  be  no  acknowledged  meaning,  having 
been  given  to  them  by  the  early  Jesuit  Missiona- 
ries. The  population  of  this  tribe  is  estimated 
at  about  filteen  thousand,  arid  they  are  divided 
into  bands  numbering  from  fifty  to  a thousand 
souls.  Occupying  as  they  do  an  immense  prai- 
rie region,  they  make  use  of  the  horse  instead  of 
the  canoe,  and  the  wealth  of  a Sioux  chief  is  uni- 
versally estimated  by  the  number  of  his  horses. 
Private  rights  are  respected  among  them.  They 
compute  time  by  the  four  seasons,  but  their 
month  only  contains  twenty-eight  days.  They 
designate  the  month  of  January,  as  the  hard  moon  ; 
February,  the  moon  in  which  the  raccoon  runs, 
Ma  rch,  the  moon  of  sore  eyes;  April,  the  moon 
when  the  geese  lay;  May,  the  moon  for  planting  ; 
June,  the  moon  for  strawberries  and  hoeing  corn; 
July,  the  midsummer  moon  ; August,  the  moon  for 
gathering  corn;  September,  the  moon  when  they 
gather  wild  rice  ; October  and  November,  the 
moon  for  running  of  the  doe  ; December,  the  moon 
when  the  deer  sheds  his  horns. 

They  are  kind  to  the  sick,  but  take  more  care 
of  tlnir  youth  than  they  do  of  their  old  men. 
They  are  averse  to  the  custom  of  bleeding,  and 
seldom  draw  blood  except  in  severe  cases  of  ill- 
ness. Then  medicines  are  chiefly  composed  of 
roots  and  plants,  and  they  never  make  use  of  me- 
tallic medicines.  Th-y  are  partial  to  vapor 
baths,  and  resort  to  them  for  the  cure  of  many 
diseases.  Their  bodily  sickness  they  frequently 
attribute  to  the  displeasure  of  some  .animal 
which  they  have  hunted  with  difficulty  and  slain. 
Trie  Sioux  Indians  consider  it  lawful  to  lake  the 
life  of  a lellow  being  by  w ay  of  revenge,  but  a 
great  crime  to  take  life  under  any  other  circum- 
stances. They  invariably  have  a great  fear  of 
the  spirits  ol  the  dead,  whom  they  think  have 
the  power  of  injuring  the  living ; and  it  is  thought 
that  this  fear  is  what  prevents  them  from  com- 
mitting muiders  more  frequently  than  they  do. 
The  practice  of  lying  is  considered  exceedingly 
wrong.  They  believe  in  a Great  Spirit,  but 
have  no  definite  idea  of  his  attributes.  When- 
ever any  calamity  happens  to  them,  they  allege 
that  the  Great  Spirit  is  angry  ; and  so,  when 
they  receive  a blessing,  they  acknowledge  it  as 
Cuming  from  the  same  being.  They  look  upon 
ihe  death  of  a human  being  as  a manifestation  of 
Divine  displeasure.  They  resort  at  tunes  to  sac- 
rifices,  and  cases  have  been  known  where  Sioux 
fathers  have  sacrificed  their  children  to  appease 
the  anger  of  the  Great  Spirit.  They  are  much 
afraid  of  a creature  which  they  look  upon  as  a 
kind  of  vampire,  and  to  see  this  creature  is  a 
sure  sign  ol  approaching  death. 

They  are  exceedingly  superstitious  in  regard 
to  fire,  which  they  consider  a gift  from  the  Great 
Spirit.  In  former  times  they  obtained  it  from 
Iriclion  of  wood,  but  at  the  present  time 
chiefly  from  the  flint.  When  about  to  partake 
of  a religious  least,  they  remove  all  the  old 
fire  from  the  lodge,  and  rekindle  it,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  cooking  the  food,  so  that  they  may  be 
sure  that  there  will  be  nothing  unclean  about 
the  feast.  They  have  no  idols  or  images  which 
they  worship,  but  are  in  the  habit  of  making  of- 
ferings of  tobacco  and  other  articles  which  they 
value.  They  venerate  the  rattlesnake,  and  sel- 
dom or  never  deprive  it  of  file,  excepting  when 
they  wish  to  employ  its  skin  and  rallies  in  their 
incantations.  They  believe  in  fairies,  which 
they  allege  have  the  power  of  taking  the  form 
of  any  animal,  and  of  living  either  on  land  or  in 
the  water  ; all  their  rivers  and  lakes  are  closely 
associated  with  little  people.  They  look  upon 


thunder  as  emanating  from  a large  bird.  Among 
their  fabled  monsters  they  acknowledge  a huge 
giant,  who  can  destroy  an  Indian  by  Ihe  glance 
of  his  eye.  When  a man  dies  they  place  his 
remains  upon  a scaffold,  which  they  ornament 
with  trophies  of  war  ; and  when  the  flesh  has  de- 
cayed they  bury  the  bones  in  the  earth  and  cover 
the  grave  with  pickets,  or  a rude  house.  They 
do  not  bury  in  a sitting  posture,  but  invariably 
clothe  the  deceased  in  his  finest  robes,  covering 
him  with  all  his  favorite  ornaments.  They  ex- 
press their  grief  at  the  loss  of  a friend  by  cutting 
off  the  hail , going  barefooted,  dismal  shoutings, 
mutilating  their  bodies,  and  making  a least  for 
the  dead.  [Nat.  Intelligeneer. 

British  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science — ‘■Report  on  the  Jlir  and  Wader  of 
Towns,'  by  Dr.  Smith. — In  commencing  his  report 
the  author  says,  it  lias  long  been  believed  that  the 
air  and  the  water  have  the  most  important  influ- 
ence on  our  health — and  superstitions  have  there- 
fore constantly  attached  themselves  to  recepta- 
cles of  the  one  and  eminations  of  the  other. 
The  town  has  always  been  found  to  differ  from 
the  country  : this  general  feeling  is  a more  de- 
cisive experiment  than  any  that  can  be  made  in 
a laboratory.  The  author  proceeds  to  examine 
all  the  sources  from  which  the  air  or  the  wat.  r 
can  be  contaminated.  The  various  manufac- 
tures of  large  towns,  the  necessary  conditions 
to  which  the  inhabitants  are  subjected,  and  the 
deteriorating  influences  of  man  himself  are  ex- 
plained. ll  air  be  passed  through  water,  a cer- 
tain amount  of  Ihe  organic  matter  poured  off 
from  the  lungs  is  to  be  detected  in  it.  By  con- 
tinuing this  experiment  for  thiee  months,  Dr. 
Smith  detected  sulphuric  acid,  chlorine,  and  a 
substance  resembling  impure  albumen.  These 
substances  are  constantly  being  condensed  upon 
cold  bodies,  and  in  a warm  atmosphere  the  al- 
buminous matter  very  soon  putrefies  and  emits 
disagreeable  odors.  The  changes  which  this 
substance  undergoes  by  oxidation,  &.C.,  is  next 
examined — and  shown  to  give  rise  to  carbonic 
acid,  ammonia,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  pro- 
bably oilier  gases. — The  ammonia  generated  for- 
tunately from  the  same  sources  as  the  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen,  materially  modifies  its  influences. 

The  consequences  of  the  varying  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere  have  been  observed  ; and  it  is 
shown  that  the  exhalations  of  sewers,  tic.,  are 
poured  out  in  abundance  from  every  outlet  when 
the  barometric  pressure  is  lowered.  By  collec- 
ting the  moisture  of  a crowded  room  by  means  of 
cold  glasses,  and  also  dew  in  the  open  air,  it  was 
lound  that  one  was  thick,  oily,  and  smelling  of 
perspiration,  capable  of  decomposition  and  pro- 
duction of  animalcules  and  cunlervae — but  the 
dew  beautifully  clear  and  limpid.  Large  quan- 
tities of  rain  water  have  frequently  been  collec- 
ted and  examined  by  Dr.  Smith,  and  ne  says — I 
am  now  satisfied  that  dust  really  comes  down 
with  the  purest  rain,  and  that  it  is  simply  coal 
ashes.  INo  doubt  this  accounts  for  the  quantity 
of  sulphites  and  chlorides  in  the  rain,  and  tor  the 
soot,  which  are  the  chief  ingredients'.  Tile  rain 
is  also  often  alkalhne — arising  prubably  from  the 
ammonia  of  the  burnt  coal,  which  is  no  doubt  a 
valuable  agent  for  neutralising  the  sulphuric  acid 
so  «lten  lound.  The  rain-w  aler  of  Manchester 
is  about  2g°  of  hardness — harder,  in  fact,  than 
the  water  irom  the  neighboring  hills  which  the 
town  intends  to  use.  This  can  only  arise  from 
the  ingredient  obtained  in  the  town  atmosphere. 
But  the  most  curious  point  is  the  fact  that  orga- 
nic matter  is  never  absent,  although  the  ram  be 
continued  lor  w hole  days.  The  state  of  the  air 
is  closely  connected  with  that  of  the  water  : what 
the  air  contains  the  water  may  absorb,  what  the 
water  has  dissolved  or  absorbed  it  may  give  out 
to  the  air.  The  enormous  quantity  ol  impure 
matter  filtering  from  all  parts  of  a large  town 
into  its  many  natural  and  artificial  outlets,  does 
at  first  view  present  us  with  a terrible  pidure  of 
out  underground  sources  of  water. 

But  when  we  examine  the  soil  of  a town,  we 
do  not  find  the  state  of  matters  to  present  that 
exaggerated  character  which  we  might  sup- 
pose. The  sand  at  the  Chelsea  Water- works 
contains  only  1.43  per  cent,  of  organic  matter 
afltr  being  used  lor  weeks.  In  1827  Liebig 
lound  nitrates  in  twelve  wells  in  Giessen,  but 
none  in  wells  two  or  three  hundred  yards  lroin 
the  town.  Dr.  Smith  examined  thirty  wells  in 
Manchester,  and  he  finds  imrales  in  all.  Many 
contained  a surprising  quantity  and  were  very 
nauseous.  '1  he  examination  of  various  wells  in 
the  metropolis  showed  the  constant  formation  of 
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nitric  acid  ; and  in  many  wells  an  enormous 
quantity  was  deteeted.  It  was  discovered  that 
all  organic  matter,  in  filtrating  through  the  soil, 
was  very  rapidly  oxidized.  The  presence  of  the 
nitrates  in  the  London  water  prevents  the  forma- 
tion of  any  vegetable  matter — no  vegetation  can 
be  detected,  even  by  a microscope,  after  a long 
period.  The  Thames  water  has  been  examined 
from  near  its  source  to  the  metropolis,  and  an 
increased  amount  of  impurity  detected.  In  the 
summary  to  this  report,  l)r  Smith  stales  that  the 
pollution  of  air  in  crowded  rooms  is  really  owing 
to  organic  matter  and  not  merely  to  carbonic 
acid — that  all  the  water  of  great  towns  contains 
organic  matter — that  water  purifies  itself  from 
organic  matter  in  various  ways,  but  particularly 
by  converting  it  into  nitrates— that  water  can 
never  stand  long  with  advantage  unless  on  a large 
scale,  and  should  be  used  when  collected,  or  as 
soon  as  filtered. 

Meteorites  — Their  origin. — Professor  C.  W. 
Shephard  maintans  the  theory  of  a terrestrial  ori- 
gin, as  follows  : 

The  recent  study  of  those  frequently  occur- 
ring and  wide-spread  atmospheric  accumulations 
of  \ meteoric  dust,  (a  single  case  being  recorded 
where  the  area  must  have  been  thousands  of 
square  miles  in  extent,  and  where  the  quantity 
of  earthy  matter  precipitated  must  have  been 
from  fifty  to  one  hundred  tons  in  weight,)  makes 
known  to  us  the  vast  scale  on  which  terrestrial 
matter  is  often  pervading  the  regions  of  the  up- 
per atmosphere  ; and  prepares  us  to  appreciate 
the  mode  in  which  the  peculiar  constituents  of 
meteorites  may  be  translated  to  those  remote 
distances,  where,  according  to  the  theory  of  Biot, 
the  clouds  of  metallic  dust  are  retained. 

Great  electrical  excitation  is  known  to  accom- 
pany volcanic  eruptions,  which  may  reasonably 
be  supposed  to  occasion  some  chemical  changes 
in  the  volcanic  ashes  ejected  ; these  being  waf- 
ted by  the  ascensional  force  of  the  eruption  into 
the  regions  of  the  magneto-polar  iiifiuence,  may 
there  undergo  a species  of  magnetic  analysis. 
The  most  highly  magnetic  elements,  (iron,  nickel, 
cobalt,  chromium,  &c.)  or  compounds  in  which 
these  predominate,  would  thereby  be  separated, 
and  become  suspended  in  the  form  of  metallic 
dost,  forming  those  columnar  clouds  so  often  il- 
luminated in  auroral  displays,  and  whose  po- 
sition conforms  to  the  direction  of  the  dipping- 
needle.  While  certain  of  the  dia  magnetic  ele- 
ments, (or  combinations  of  them,)  on  the  other 
hand,  may,  under  the  control  of  the  same  force, 
be  collected  into  different  masses,  taking  up  a 
position  at  right  angles  to  the  former,  (which 
Faraday  has  shown  to  be  the  fact  in  respect  to 
such  bodies)  and  thus  pruduce  those  more  or  Jess 
regular  arches,  transverse  to  the  magnetic  me- 
ridian, that  are  often  recognized  in  the  phenome- 
na of  the  aurora  borealis. . 

Any  great  disturbance  of  the  forces  maintain- 
ing these  clouds  of  meteor-dust,  like  that  pro- 
duced by  a magnetic  storm,  might  lead  to  the 
precipitation  of  portions  of  the  mailer  thus  sus- 
pended. If  the  disturbance  was  confined  to  the 
magnetic  dust,  iron-masses  would  fall  ; if  to  the 
dia-magnetic  dust,  a non-ferruginous  stone  ; if  it 
should  extend  to  both  classes  simultaneously,  a 
blending  of  the  two  characters  would  ensue  in  the 
precipitate,  and  a rain  of  ordinary  meteoric  stones 
would  take  place. 

As  favoring  this  view,  we  are  struck  with  the 
rounded,  haiistone-like  form  of  many  of  the  par- 
ticles of  composition  (even  though  consisting  of 
widely  different  substances)  in  nearly  all  stones, 
and  even  in  many  of  the  iron-masses.  Nor  are 
these  shapes  to  be  referred  to  fusion  ; they  evi- 
dently depend  upon  a cause,  analogous  to  that 
which  determines  the  same  configuration  in  hail- 
stones themselves. 

The  occasional  raining  of  meteorites  might 
therefore  be  as  much  expected  as  the  ordinary  depo- 
sition of  moisture  from  the  atmosphere.  The  lor- 
mer  w ould  originate  in  a mechanical  elevation  of 
volcanic  ashes  and  in  matter  swept  into  the  air 
by  tornadoes,  the  latter  from  simple  evaporation. 
In  the  one  case,  the  matter  is  upheld  by  magneto- 
electrical  lorce;  in  the  other,  by  the  law  of  dif- 
fusion which  regulates  the  blendi.  g of  vapors 
and  gases,  and  by  temperature.  A precipitation 
of  metallic  and  earthy  matter  would  happen  on 
any'reduction  of  the  magnetic  tension  j one  of 
ram,  hail  or  snow,  on  a tail  of  temperature. 
The  materials  of  both  originate  in  our  earth. 
In  the  one  instance  they  are  elevated  but  to  a 
short  distance  from  its  surface,  while  in  the 
other,  they  appear  to  penetrate  beyond  its  farthest 


limits,  and  possibly  to  enter  the  inter-planetary 
space;  in  both  cases,  however,  they  are  destined, 
through  the  operation  of  invariable  laws,  to  re- 
turn to  their  original  repository. 

History  op  the  Post-office. — The  Post  Office 
had  no  existence yts  an  institution  for  general  use 
till  toward  the  < 1 ise  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The 
establishment  of  posts  we  can  trace  as  far  back 
as  the  Persian,  Empire  and  the  reign  of  Darius 
the  First.  The  correspondence  between  Julius 
Caesar  and  Cicero  makes  memorable  those  eslab- 
li-hed  by  the  great  Triumvir,  between  Britain 
and  Rome.  His  skill  in  such  arrangements,  ac- 
quired possibly  while  Surveyor  of  the  Appian 
V V a y , gave  them  a speed  unsurpassed  in  modern 
time  till  the  introduction  of  steam.  Augustus  and 
his  successors  maintained  them  on  a larger  scale ; 
but  their  character  is  indicated  by  the  fact,  that 
the  head  of  this  mail  eslablishinent  was  the  Cap- 
lain  of  the  Praetorian  Guard.  They  were  courier 
despatches  between  the  government,  and  the  ar- 
my military  posts  furnished  the  relays  that  per- 
formed the  service,  and  whether  they  did  not 
also  confer  their  name  upon  it,  is  a matter  that 
the  lexicographers  who  derive  it  from  the  past 
participle  of  a Latin  verb,  may  have  yet  to  set- 
tle with  the  historians.  Posts  of  a like  charac- 
ter, the  Spanish  adventurers  found  under  the  In- 
cas of  Peru. 

The  University  of  Paris,  and  the  affluent  mer- 
chants of  Italy  and  Germany,  following  the  ex- 
ample of  their  governments,  sent  their  own  mes- 
sengers for  the  conveyance  of  letters.  But  with 
the  dawn  of  liberty  in  the  Italian  Slates,  and  es- 
pecially in  the  Duchy  of  Milan,  the  Post-office 
first  entered  upon  the  duty  of  serving  the  citizen 
as  well  as  the  government.  And  the  compre- 
hensive genius  of  Charles  V.  systematized  it  for 
his  vast  dominions  on  the  basis  of  public  and  so- 
cial accommodation.  He  created  the  first  Post- 
master General  known  to  history  in  tne  person 
of  Leonard,  Count  of  Taxis. 

The  Posloffice  was  introduced  into  England 
from  Italy,  but  under  ecclesiastical  auspices. 
The  Pope’s  Nuncio  was  the  chief  functionary. 
It  was  but  little  used  in  this  form,  and  was  at 
length  thrown  aside  as  one  of  the  papal  encroach- 
ments. The  office  of  Postmaster  general  in  Eng- 
land enjoys  the  honor  of  having  been  created  by 
Elizabeth,  who  conferred  it  upon  Thomas  Ran- 
dolph, a gentlemen  of  distinction  in  the  foreign 
service  of  the  Queen,  where  he  bad  acquired,  as 
we  may  presume,  a know  ledge  of  the  mail  es- 
tablishment of  the  continent. 

It  is  a notable  circumstance  that  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  ihe  post  office  establishment  was 
given  away  in  Germany,  as  a feudatory  monopo- 
ly, to  the  family  of  Taxis — in  France  it  was  set 
up  at  auction  and  farmed  out  for  a term  of  years, 
aud  so  continued  till  near  the  close  of  the  eight 
eenth  century,  1791.  And  the  same  disposition 
was  made  of  it  during  the  Commonwealth  in 
England.  In  tiie  reign  of  Queen  Anne  the  post- 
office  department  for  the  British  Empire  was  re- 
organised under  a statute  of  Parliament  that  em- 
braced the  American  Colonies  and  provided  lor 
the  establishment  of  one  chiel  letter  office  in 
New  York,  with  others  in  convenient  places  in 
the  other  provinces. 

But  it  was  long  anterior  to  this — as  early  as 
the  reign  of  Charles  11. — that  the  popular  move- 
ments brought  the  Post  Office  into  existence  in 
America,  as  a convenience  of  the  people,  a 
character  in  which  it  had  never  originated  many 
nation  or  country  before.  A Post  Office  was  es- 
tablished in  Boston,  under  John  Heyward,  by  the 
Colonial  Court,  in  1677,  and  in  Philadelphia,  un- 
der Henry  YVaddy,  by  order  of  William  Penn,  in 
1643.  T he  Virginia  Assembly  gave  Mr.  Neal  a 
patent  as  Post  Master  General  in  1692 — wi.ich 
never  went  into  effect.  Bui  in  1700,  Col.  John 
Hamilton,  of  New  Jersey,  obtained  a patent 
from  the  Colonial  Government  lor  a Post  Office 
scheme  for  the  whole  country,  which  he  carried 
into  successful  operation,  and  for  which  he  ob- 
tained indemnity  hom  the  Engli.-h  Government 
when  H was  suppiessed  by  the  statute  of-  Anne, 
in  1710.  The  illusirious  name  of  Franklin  first 
appears  in  connection  with  the  American  Post 
Office  in  1737.  He  was  then  appointed  Post 
Master  of  Philadelphia,  and  was commisioned  as 
one  ol  the  two  Deputy  Post  Master  Generals  ot 
British  North  America  in  1753.  The  length  ol 
the  post  roads  in  the  thirteen  Colonies  was  then 
1,532  mites,  North  Carolina  having  the  most, 
New  Hampshire  the  least,  and  New  York  57 
mnes.  Alter  improving  and  enlarging  the  ser- 
vice, and  returning  to  the  British  Crown,  as  he 


says,  three  times  as  much  clear  revenue.as  the 
Post  Offices  of  Ireland,  he  was  dismissed  as 
Deputy  Post  Master  General  “ by  a freak  of 
Ministers,”  in  1774.  But  in  the  next  year,  July 
26,  i 775,  he  was  elected  Postmaster  General  of 
the  U nited  Colonies  by  the  unanimous  vote  of 
the  Continental  Congress 

An  advance  of  fifteen  years,  brings  us  to  1790, 
the  official  documents  of  which  exhibit  through 
some  meagre  details  the  extent  of  Post-office 
operations  of  the  first  year  of  the  present  govern- 
ment of  the  United  Stales.  The  whole  mail 
service  was  comprised  in  12  contracts,  and  con- 
sisted of  a line  of  posts  from  Wiscasset  lo  Savan- 
nah, wilh  branches  to  Providence  and  Newport, 
to  Norwich  and  New  London,  to  Middietown,  to 
Pittsburgh,  to  Dover  and  Easton,  to  Annapolis, 
and  to  Norfolk  and  Richmond — upon  no  portion 
of  which  was  the  mail  sent  ofiener  than  tri- 
weekly, and  on  much  of  it  but  once  in  two  weeks. 
Between  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh  a “ com- 
plete tour”  was  performed  once  in  twenty  days. 
The  annual  cost  of  the  whole  service  was  $22,- 
702  07.  The  number  of  Post-offices  was  75,  and 
the  lenglh  of  post  routes  was  1,875  miles. 

If  with  this  service  of  the  first  year  we  com- 
pare that  of  the  58th  year  of  the  government,  we 
shall  find  the  growth  of  this  institution  in  the 
Umied  Stales  in  the  number  of  its  offices,  the 
length  of  its  routes,  and  Ihe  frequency  of  da 
mails,  unequalled  in  rapidity  and  extent  by  any 
other  nation  since  the  beginning  of  time. 

First  President  of  France. — Charles  Louis 
Napoleon,  son  of  Louis,  Ex  King  ot  Holland, 
was  born  in  Paris  on  Ihe  20th  ot  April,  1808. 
His  god-parents  were  the  Emperor  arid  Maria 
Louisa,  and  during  his  childhood  he  was  an  espe- 
cial favorite  of  ihe  former.  On  the  return  of 
Napoleon  from  Elba,  he  stood  beside  him*on  the 
Champ  de  Mars,  and  when  embraced  by  him  lor 
the  last  time,  at  Malmaison,  the  young  Louis, 
then  a boy  of  seven  years,  w ished  lo  follow  him 
at  all  hazards.  When  the  family  was  banished 
from  France,  his  mother  removed  to  Augsburg, 
where  he  received  a good  German  education. 
He  was  alterwards  taken  to  Switzerland,  where 
he  obtained  the  right  of  citizenship  and  com- 
menced a course  of  military  studies.  Alter  the 
July  Revolution,  by  which  he  was  a second  time 
proscribed  from  Fiance,  lie  visiled  Italy  in  com- 
panv  w ith  his  brother,  and  in  1831  look  part  in  a 
popular  insurrection  against  the  Pope.  I his 
movement  failed,  but  he  succeeded  in  making 
bis  escape,  and,  his  brother  dying  at  Florll  the 
same  year,  he  visited  England  anu  alterward  re- 
turned to  Switzerland,  where,  for  two  or  three 
years,  he  contented  himselt  with  writing  politi- 
cal arid  military  works,  which  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  extensively  read.  The  death  ol  the 
Duke  of  Reichsladl  in  1832,  gave  a new'  im- 
pulse lo  his  ambitious  hopes.  His  first  revolu- 
tionary attempt,  at  Strasbourg,  in  October,  1836, 
completely  (ailed,  but  alter  a shoit  imprison- 
ment in  Pai  is,  he  w as  sent  lo  this  counliy.  The 
illness  of  his  mother  occasioned  his  return  the 
following  year,  and  after  a visit  to  Switzerland 
he  look  up  his  residence  in  England  until  his 
second  attempt  at  Boulogne,  in  1840. 

In  this  affair  several  ol  his  lollowers  were 
killed,  and  he  w as  himself  taken  and  sentenced 
to  imprisonment  lor  hie  in  the  Castle  ol  Ham. 
The  particulars  ol  his  escape  in  May,  1846,  al- 
ter an  incarceration  of  six  y ears,  are  well  known. 
From  that  lime  until  the  end  of  September  last, 
when  he  was  returned  as  a Deputy  to  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  from  the  Department  ot  the 
Seme,  he  has  resided  in  England.  A late  Lon- 
don journal,  in  describing  bis  mude  ot  Itle, "gives 
the  lollou  ing  not  very  flattering  account : “ He 
was  unscrupulous  in  contracting  obligations  which 
were  wholly  beyond  his  means  ol  repayment  ; 
and  his  mosL  serious  pursuit  was  the  siudy  ol 
alchemy,  by  which  he  expected  to  arrive 
at  the  Uiscovery  ol  the  philosopher’s  stone. — 
So  vigorously  did  he  prosecuie  mis  exploded 
science,  at  a house  which  he  hail  fined  up 
as  a laboratory  at  CamOerweli,  and  so  firm 
was  his  lailh  in  the  charlatan  empiric  wtiom 
he  empioyeu  to  aid  him  in  transmuting  the  baser 
u.etals  into  gold,  that  he  is  said  to  nave  actually 
appropriated  his  revenues  in  anticipation,  and  lo 
have  unvoted  the  first  milliaid  of  his  gains  lo  the 
payment  of  the  national  dent  ot  France,  in  or- 
der lo  acquire  thus-an  imperial  throne  by  pur- 
chase !” 

i he  large  majority  by  which  he  was  elected  a 
Representative  aslonislied  eveiy  one,  and  gave 
his  lollowers  the  first  encouragement  to  bring 
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forth  his  name  as  a candidate  for  the  Presidency. 
To  defeat  the  ackno  > ledged  Republican  party, 
he  received  also  the  support  of  the  Legitimists 
and  Ocleanists,  and  those  combined  influences 
have  elected  him  by  an  immense  majority.  The 
rest  must  be  left  to  lime  and  fate. 

American  Commerce  in  India  : — The  follow- 
ing comparative  statement  of  British  and  Ameri- 
can Commerce  in  India,  at  the  present,  is  taken 
from  a Liverpool  paper.  The  writer  essays  to 
show  that  the  change  in  the  navigation  laws  have 
been  not  alone  detrimental  to  the  British  interests 
an  that  quarter,  but  most  favorable  to  American 
shipping  and  American  manufactures: — 

One  of  the  earliest  measures  of  Lord  DjI- 
bousie,  the  present  Governor  General  of  India, 
was,  in  wild  anticipation  of  the  repeal  of  the  na- 
vigation laws  here,  to  sweep  away  all  the  coun- 
terparts of  those  laws  there-  This  has,  of  course, 
conduced  to  the  benefit  of  American  Shipping. 
It  seemed  to  “ the  powers  that  be”  not  enough 
that  a special  act  of  Parliament,  for  reasons  we 
could  never  discover,  empowered  the  shipping  ol 
the  United  Siates  to  supersede  our  own  shipping, 
in  our  own  English  ports,  and  to  carry  cargoes  ol 
British  manufactures  to  British  India  on  the  self- 
same terms  as  British  shipping. 

The  authorities  in  India  have  hastened  the 
adoption  of  a navigation  policy  which  peculiarly 
plays  the  game  of  the  American  shipping.  Eng- 
lish vessels  cannot  carry  one  sixpence  worth  of 
freight  coastwise,  from  port  to  port,  in  Ameri- 
ca ; yet  American  vessels  can  now  carry  freight 
coastioisc,  from  port  to  port,  in  an  Indian  empire  1 
This,  with  facilities  forcarrying  cotton  to  China, 
and  the  favorable  terms  in  which  they  can  im- 
port American  manufactured  cottons  in  India, 
are  already  yielding  their  natural  and  bitter 
fruits. 

In  unfortunate  conjunction  with  this  relaxa- 
tion of  the  navigation  laws — a relaxation  which 
already  crowds  our  Indian  ports  with  a remarka- 
ble increase  of  American  vessels — there  was  the 
ill-considered  assimilation,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
between  British  and  American  cotton  goods.  The 
import  duty  into  India  on  British,  was  rawed 
from  3 to  5 per  cent.,  and  was  simultaneously 
lowered  on  American  fabrics  lrom  20  to  10  per 
cent. 

It  needs  no  seer  to  predict  the  fatal  consequen- 
ces: Only  the  other  day,  the  Peel  organ  talks 

glibly  of  American  manulacturers  girding  up 
their  strength  to  enter  on  the  race  of  competition 
with  our  own  manufacturers,  in  our  own  markets 
of  the  East  With  all  detereuce,  we  assert  that 
the  political  prophet  is  “ too  late”  in  the  field. 
His  predictions  had  previously  become  history. 
On  high  mercantile  authority,  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  E ,st,  we  learn  that  in  certain 
descriptions  of  cotton  goods  the  Americans  have 
already  beaten  our  manufactures  hollow.  We 
allude  especially  to  the  heavier  kind,  called  “ do- 
mestics” and  drills.  It  is  well  known  that  in  tro- 
pical climaies  cottons  are  the  chief  clothing. 
We  hasten  to  inform  the  liee-lrading  cotton  spin- 
ners ol  this  country  that  they  are  superseded  iri 
these  staple  articles — and  that  it  is  “ a great 
fact”  that  American  collon  mauulactures  are  al- 
ready clothing  our  own  Indian  army. 


JUDICIAL. 

Supreme  Court  of  the  U States. — The 
right  ol  a Slate  to  lax  alien  passengers  arriving 
within  its  waters,  l as  been  again  brought  beiore 
this  Court  at  Washington,  hi  the  case  of  James 
Morris  vs.  the  cily  of  Boston.  The  Massachu- 
setts law  imposes  a lax  of  two  dollars  per  bead 
on  all  such  passengers,  and  the  Stale  possesses 
a considerable  tund  derived  from  this  source.  The 
case  has  been  pending  eleven  years.  The  Slate 
courts  affirmed  the  constitutionality  of  the  act. 
The_counsels  for  the  plaintiff  in  error  are  Mr. 
Webster  and  Mr.  Hall  ; lor  the  Stale,  Senator 
Da  vis  and  Hon.  Mr.  Ashinun.  A former  case 
argued  uy  Mr.  Webster  and  Mr.  John  VatiBuren 
is  held  under  advisement,  ad  interim. 

Another  very  important  case  was  heard  re- 
cently beiore  inis  Court,  involving  the  question, 
whether  a Slate  may  tax  the  real  estate  belong- 
ing to  the  United  Slates  within  its  limits.  It  is 
an  old  question.  A letter  from  Washington  says 
it  was  argued  on  the  pari  of  the  State  power, 
some  lime  ago,  by  Geo.  Evans  of  Maine,  and  that 
the  Court  was  strongly  impressed  by  Ins  argu- 
ment. 


The  present  case  arises  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
upon  the  refusal  of  the  United  Stales  to  pay 
Slate  and  Corporation  taxes  upon  the  building 
and  lot  of  the  United  Slates  Mint  in  Philadel- 
phia, occupied  ami  owned  by  the  United  Stales. 
Mr.  Gillelt,  Solicitor  of  Ihe  Treasury,  and  Mr. 
Toucey,  Attorney  General,  were  counsel  for  the 
U.  Slates,  and  Benj.  H.  Brewster,  of  Philadel- 
phia, for  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

An  important  cause  was  on  trial  in  the  U.  S.  Su- 
preme Court,  which  involves  an  immense  body  of 
land  on  the  Washita  fine  of  Louisiana,  288 
miles.  It  is  entitled  the  United  Slates  vs  Rich-  i 
ard  King  arid  D.  W.  Coxe.  The  validity  of  a I 
grant  made  by  the  Spanish  Governor  of  Louisiana 
to  the  Marquis  de  IVlaison  Roque,  from  whose  le- 
getee  Coxe  derived  this  title,  is  at  stake  in  the 
present  suit,  ami  the  ownership  of  this  vast  es- 
tate will  turn  upon  the  decree  of  the  Court,  for 
the  parties  have  consented  to  put  the  whole  issue 
of  title,  in  the  pending  cause. 

In  a case  before  the  Washington  Co.,  Md.,  Court, 
where  Horine,  ( plaintiff. ,)  sought  to  recover  against 
Long,  (defendant,)  for  non-delivery  of  certain  produce, 
in  consequence,  as  Long  charged,  of  fraud  practised 
in  Horine's  asserting  a falsehood  in  regard  to  certain 
foreign  news  he  had  in  his  possession — the  jury  ren- 
dered a verdict  for  the  defendant.  The  Court  decided, 
according  to  the  Hagerstown  News,  the  following 
points: 

First — The  purchaser  may  be  in  possession  of 
the  news  of  a rise  in  prices,  and  the  seller  may 
be  ignorant  thereof,  yet  any  contract  entered  in- 
to between  them,  without  any  misrepresentation 
being  made  to  the  seller  by  the  purchaser,  is  a 
valid  contract  and  binding  in  every  respect. 
Thus,  if  the  seller  asks  no  questions,  the  buyer  is 
not  bound  to  impart  to  him  his  superior  informa- 
tion— and  the  contract  thus  made  between  them 
is  a good  one. 

Second — If  the  purchaser  be  in  possession  of 
new s,  and  is  questioned  with  reference  thereto 
by  the  seller,  he  is  not  privileged  to  deny  his 
possession  thereof,  or  misrepresent  the  same; 
and  to  do  so  with  a view  to  draw  the  other  into 
a contract  averse  to  his  interests,  is  a fraud  which 
will  vitiate  the  contract  and  render  it  of  non-ef- 
fect; for  the  law  defines  fraud  as  being  the  con- 
cealment or  misrepresentation  of  a material  fact, 
by  which  a party  is  lulled  into  a false  confidence 
or  induced  to  forego  inquiry  necessary  to  the  pro- 
tection of  his  interests.  From  this  it  is  not, 
however,  to  be  inferred  that  the  purchaser,  even 
when  questioned,  is  bound  to  communicate  his 
information  to  the  seller.  He  is  only  required 
not  to  conceal  the  fact  of  his  being  “ posted” 
and  not  to  misrepresent,  or  be  guiliv  of  false- 
hood, with  reference  to  ihe  information  he  has 
in  bis  possession. 


<EI)e  States. 

New  Hampshire: — The  Legislature  of  this 
Stale  passed  a law  for  the  election,  hereafter,  of 
Members  of  Congress  and  Presidential  Electors 
by  a plurality  vote. 

Massachusetts. — Legislature: — Mr.  Leonard, 
of  Bristol,  the  senior  member,  called  the  Senate 
to  order  on  the  3d  irisl.,  when  the  Hon.  Joseph 
Bell  of  Boston  was  chosen  President,  and  Charles 
Calhoun,  Clerk.  In  the  House,  Judge  Locke,  of 
Lowell,  who  was  a member  m l<-iUfl,  called  the 
House  to  order,  when  Francis  B.  Crowninshield 
was  re-elected  Speaker,  and  Charles  W.  Storey, 
Clerk.  The  organization  ol  both  Houses  being 
now  completed,  a joint  committee  w as  appointed 
io  inloriw  the  Executive  that  they  were  ready  to 
attend  divine  worship.  Shortly  alter  noon,  the 
two  Houses,  escorteu  Oy  a military  detachment, 
accompanied  by  a band  of  music,  proceeded  to 
tile  Old  South  Church,  and  listened  to  a sermon 
by  the  venerable  Dr.  Pierce,  of  Brookline,  from 
Psalm  85lh,  9 lb  : “ That  glory  may  dwell  m our 
land.” 

Note. — The  first  Election  Sermon  of  which 
any  record  exists  was  published  m 1634. 

A joint  committee  was  appointed  to  count  the 
voles  for  Governor  and  Lieutenant  Governor. 

Election  foe  Representatives  in  Congress. — The 
second  trial  lor  electing  Representatives  to  the 
Thirty-first  Congress,  in  the  second,  lourlh,  filth 
and  ninth  districts,  which  failed  to  choose  at  a 
former  election,  look  place  on  the  first  instant, 
and  resulted  as  follows: — In  the  second  district, 
the  Hon.  Daniel  P.  King  (Whig;  is  elected  by  a 


handsome  majority.  In  the  fourth  district  there  ' 
is  no  choice.  In  the  fifth  district,  Charles  Allen 
(Free  Soil)  is  elected.  And,  in  the  ninth  dis- 
trict, Orin  Fowler  (Whig)  is  chosen. 

New  York — The  inauguraliort  of  the  lion. 
Hamilton  Fish,  as  Governor,  and  of  George  W. 
Patterson,  E*q  , as  Lieutenant  Governor,  took 
place  on  the  1st  irist.  On  the  subsequent  day 
the  Legislative  Assembly  was  convened  — the 
Senate  being  called  to  order  by  the  Lieutenant 
Governor,  and  the  House  being  organized  by  the 
re-election  of  Amos  R.  Hadley,  E-q  , of  Rensal- 
lear,  as-Speaker.  The  annual  message  of  the 
Governor  was  received  on  the  same  day.  It  is 
a commendable  State  paper,  clear  and  compre- 
hensive in  its  style,  free  from  prolixity,  contain- 
ing facts  and  suggestions  on  all  subjects  proper 
to  be  noticed,  without  the  long-winded  argu- 
ment and  tedious  detail,  too  common  in  similar 
documents.  We  make  several  extracts  from  it, 
embracing  the  subjects  of  most  interest,  and  le- 
gret  that  our  limits  will  not  allow  the  insertion 
of  it  entire  : 

Finances. — The  public  confidence  in  the  credit 
of  our  State  was  favorably  exhibited  by  the 
terms  on  which  the  loans,  authorized  by  the  act 
of  the  last  Legislature,  to  provide  lor  deficien- 
cies in  the  sinking  fund,  under  the  provision  of 
article  7 of  the  Constitution,”  w ere  taken.  A 
part  of  these  loans  were  taken  at  par  for  stocks 
bearing  five  and  a hall  per  cent,  interest,  re- 
dedeemable  in  the  year  1855;  the  balance  was 
issued  at  six  per  cent  interest,  also  redeemable  in 
1855,  lor  which  a premium  averaging  2 80-100 
per  cent,  was  obtained. 

The  enlire  debt  of  Ihe  Slate  at  the  close  of 
the  last  fispal  year,  and  the  annual  amount  of 
interest  payable  thereon,  was  as  lollows  : 

Ain’t  In’t.  Ain’t  Debt. 

General  Fund  Debt, $336,044  85  $5  089  693  32 
Canal  Debt,  905,037  54  16,674,898  91 

Canal  Debt,  38,751  00 


Total,  $1,241,082  39  422  703,343  23 

The  total  liability  of  the  Slate,  however,  on 
the  30th  ol  September  last,  above  its  present 
means  for  redemption,  was  $23,822,304  40 — 
there  being  a contingent  liability  of  the  State 
lor  $1,233,905  60,  arising  from  the  loan  of  its 
credit  to  ceitain  corporations,  which  have  hith- 
erto paid  the  interest. 

The  revenue  of  the  State  for  the  fiscal  year 
was  as  follows:  General  Fund,  $629,889  24; — 

Canal  Revenues,  $3,204,707  16; — Total  $3,833,- 
959  40.  The  payment,  out  of  the  Canal  reve- 
nues for  expenses  of  collection,  superintendence, 
&c.,  and  for  appropriations  towards  the  Canal 
Debt  Sinking  Fund,  and  the  General  Fund  Debt, 
and  to  defray  the  necessary  expenses  of  Govern- 
ment, were  $2,705,850  64 — leaving  the  remain- 
der  of  the  revenues,  $498,219  52,  applicable  to 
the  completion  of  the  Erie  Canal  enlargement, 
the  Genessee  Valley  and  the  Black  River 
Canals. 

The  Canal  tolls  (including  the  tolls  received 
lrom  railroads)  during  the  season  of  navigation, 
for  the  year  1848,  amounted  to  $3,459,690  29. 
Compared  with  the  corresponding  period  during 
the  year  1847,  this  amount  exhibits  a decrease 
of  $216,381  83.  The  tolls  of  the  year  1847, 
weregieatly  augmented  by  reason  of  the  ex- 
traordinary demand  lor  provisions  and  agri- 
cultural products  for  exportation  to  meet  the 
necessities  arising  from  the  failure  of  the  crops 
in  many  parts  ol  Europe.  From  this  cause,  the 
tolls  for  the  past  season  were  less  than  those  of 
the  preceding  year,  yet  as  compared  with  all 
other  years,  they  show  a steady  and  rapid  in- 
crease. 

Stale  Canals. — The  enlargement  of  the  Erie 
canal  and  the  completion  of  the  Genessee  Val- 
ley and  ol  theBlack  River  canals,  are  progressing 
as  rapidly  as  the  limited  appropriations  lo  these 
objects,  under  the  constitution  will  permit.  Pre- 
vious to  the  resumption  of  the  Public  Woiks 
in  May,  1847,  about  98  miles  of  the  enlarged  ca- 
nal, ami  328  structures,  had  been  brought  into 
use  at  an  expense  of  nearly  $10,000,009.  The 
enlargement  will  embrace  980  structures,  upon 
the  entire  length  of  the  canal.  At  the  opening 
of  navigation  next  spring,  there  will  be  113 
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miles  of  the  canal  and  409  structures,  in  use  ; in 
addition  to  which,  a considerable  amount  of 
work  will  have  been  done  on  other  portions  of 
the  canal,  and  on  structures  not  then  complete. 

The  entire  length  of  the  Black  River  canal 
will  be  44  62-100-miles,  exclusive  of  42g  miles 
of  slack  water  navigation,  on  the  Black  River. 
Contracts  have  been  made,  covering  nearly  all 
the  work  necessary  to  complete  35  miles  of  this 
canal,  which,  it  is  thought,  will  be  brought  into 
operation  in  the  spring  of  1850. 

On  the  Genessee  Valley  canal,  52  miles  are 
now  in  use  ; there  being  66g  miles  not  comple- 
ted. A large  amount  of  work  is  under  contract 
between  the  present  termination  at  the  Dansville 
side-cut,  and  the  Canada  feeder,  a distance  of  36j 
miles.  The  Commissioner  in  charge  hopes  that 
the  canal  may  be  ready  for  navigation  to  this  lat- 
ter point  by  the  spring  of  1850. 

Education. — The  Common  School  System  of 
the  State  continues  efficient  in  the  discharge  of 
its  important  objects.  The  number  of  organized 
School  Districts,  reported  during  the  past  year, 
was  10,621 ; and  the  number  of  children  taught 
in  the  Common  Schools  during  the  year  was 
775,723,  being  an  increase  of  27  336  over  the 
number  reported  the  preceding  year.  The  num- 
ber of  uninc  orporated  and  private  schools  repor- 
ted was  1,785,  in  which  32,256  children  were 
taught;  making  the  aggregate  of  807,979  chil- 
dren, who  receive  instruction  in  the  common 
and  private  schools  of  the  State.  The  amount 
of  public  moneys  paid  for  teacher’s  wages,  du- 
ring the  year,  was  $639,008  00 ; and  the  amount 
paid  on  rate  bills  for  teacher’s  wages  was  $466,- 
574  44,  being  an  aggregate  of  $1,105,682  44. 

Intimately  connected  with  the  success  of  our 
institutions  of  learning,  is  the  establishment  and 
support  of  libraries  for  the  use  of  the  public. 
The  liberal  and  far-seeing  policy  of  the  law  of 
1838  provided  lor  the  formation  and  gradual  in- 
crease of  libraries  in  each  of  the  School  Dis- 
tricts of  the  Slate.  During  the  past  year,  $81,- 
624,05  have  been  expended  by  the  Stale  for  this 
object.  Upwards  of  one  million  three  hundred 
thousand  volumes  have  already  been  distributed, 
carrying  the  means  of  mental  culture  into  every 
portiqn  of  our  wide  spread  territory.  This  bene- 
ficent legislation  of  the  Slate,  has  recently  been 
seconded  by  a signal  example  of  individual  libe- 
rality on  the  part  of  one,  who,  though  not  a na- 
tive of  our  land,  has  realized  in  his  own  career 
the  benefits  ot  the  full  and  fair  participation  in 
the  privileges  which  the  liberal  policy  of  our  in- 
stitutions extends  to  all,  without  regard  to  the 
place  or  tiie  circumstances  of  birth.  John  Jacob 
Jlslor,  a native  of  Germany,  who  lately  died  at 
an  advanced  age,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  by 
his  Will,  has  devoted  the  large,  and,  in  this 
country,  unprecedented  amount  of  four  hundred 
thousand  dollars  to  the  foundation  and  perpetual 
support  of  a library  for  the  free  use  of  the  pub- 
lic. The  trustees  to  whom  the  management  of 
this  munificent  donation  has  been  committed, 
will,  under  the  directions  of  the  Will,  apply  to 
the  Legislature  lor  an  act  of  incorporation  to 
render  the  management  of  the  library  and  its 
funds  safe  and  convenient.  I cheerfully  com- 
mend their  application  to  your  enlightened  en- 
couragement. Tne  foundation  of  such  an  insti- 
tution, with  its  treasures  of  learning,  cannot  but 
be  regarded  as  a striking  event  in  the  literary 
history  of  our  Slate. 

Jlgricullure. — 1 think  the  lime  has  arrived 
when  the  Slate  is  called  upon  to  make  provision 
for  the  advancement  of  agricultural  science,  and 
of  knowledge  in  the  mechanic  arts.  Of  late 
years  the  science  of  agriculture  has  received 
much  attention,  and  its  influence  in  combination 
with  the  practical  labors  oflhose  engaged  in  the 
ennobling  pursuits  of  husbandry,  has  lessened 
the  toil  and  mci  eased  the  returns  of  the  tillers  ul 
the  soil.  Similar  influences  have  produced  simi- 
lar results,  with  respect  to  the  mechanic  arts. 
If  the  wealth,  and  power,  and  independence  of 
a nation  tire  to  he  estimated  by  its  ability  to  sup- 
ply, Irom  within  itsell,  its  most  essential  wants, 
and  Irom  its  abundance  to  minister  to  the  wants 
of  others,  it  is  both  wise  and  politic  for  the  Slate 
to  aid  the  advancement  ol  those  particular 
branches  of  knowledge  more  immediately  bear- 
ing upon  the  pursuits  of  the  great  producing  clas- 
ses. 

In  this  view,  I cannot  loo  strongly  recommend 
the  enuowmenl  by  the  State  of  an  agricultural 
school,  and  a school  for  instruction  in  the  me- 
chanic ails.  1 would  suggest  an  annual  appro- 
priation to  be  expended  under  the  direction  ol 
the  Regents  of  the  University,  for  instructors  in 


the  several  branches  of  learning  connected  with 
agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arls.  The  appro- 
priation should  be  sufficient  to  ensure  the  best  ta- 
lents to  test  the  utility  of  the  plan,  and  it  deem 
ed  expedient,  its  duration  may,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, be  limited. 

Modification  of  the  Criminal  Code. — 1 recom- 
mend to  your  considers' ion  a modification  of  the 
criminal  code.  The  punishment  of  crime  should 
be  certain,  ralher  than  severe.  Long  terms  of 
imprisonment  produce  a crowded  state  of  the 
prisons,  which  is  made  the  justification  of  ap- 
peals to  the  Executive  power  of  pardon,  if  it  do 
not  at  times  present  a necessity  for  its  exercise. 
In  a popular  government  where  every  branch  of 
the  civ  i I power  is  in  a measure  affected  by  public 
opinion,  certainty  cannot  be  attained  unless  the 
punishment  which  the  laws  prescribe,  be  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  prevailing  sentiment  of  the 
community.  That  sentiment  is  undoubtedly  op- 
posed to  severe  punishment.  It  frequently  ope- 
rates upon  juries,  to  induce  either  an  acquital  or 
the  conviction  for  a lesser  crime,  rather  than  a 
verdict  which  will  be  followed  by  a punishment 
beyond  what  the  jury  may  deem  adequate. 
However  rigid  the  disposition  of  the  individual 
vested  with  the  power  of  pardon,  the  force  of  a 
sentiment  strong  enough  to  find  its  way  into  the 
jury  box,  will  sometimes  reach  him,  and  open 
the  door  of  the  prison,  before  the  expiration  ol 
the  sentence.  The  certainly  of  punishment  is 
thus  sacrificed  to  the  severity  of  the  legal  en- 
actment. If  this  be  correct,  it  suggests  the  pro- 
priety of  abridging,  in  proper  cases,  ihe  terms 
of  imprisonment.  By  the  present  laws  no  per- 
son can  be  sentenced  to  a Slate  prison  for  less 
lhan  two  years.  1 think  this  minimum  might  be 
reduced  to  one  year.  And  I recommend  the 
substitution  of  a larger  sum  than  the  law  now 
prescribes  for  the  division  between  grand  and 
petit  larceny.  Our  former  penal  code  placed 
the  limit  of  petit  larceny  at  twelve  dollars  and 
a half;  but  as  the  exchangeable  value  of  money 
receded,  it  was  extended  to  twenty-five  dollars. 
The  same  reasons  which  induced  this  change 
more  lhan  thirty  years  since,  seem  now  to  de- 
mand a further  extension. 

In  connection  with  this  subject,  the  enactment 
of  some  regulations  relative  to  application  for 
pardons  is  recommended,  and  the  restriction  of 
the  pardoning  power  is  considered  a proper  sub- 
ject for  legislative  consideration. 

Tribunals  of  Conciliation. — The  establishment 
of  Tribunals  of  Conciliation  is  a provision  with- 
in the  contemplation  of  the  Constitution.  Courts 
of  this  nature,  although  unknown  among  us,  have 
been  long  in  operation  in  other  countries,  and 
are  represented  to  have  been  productive  of  great 
benefits  by  the  prevention  of  litigation.  The 
power  of  such  tribunals  being  simply  advisory, 
except  so  far  as  parties  may  voluntarily  agree  to 
abide  their  decision,  can  scarcely  fail  to  produce 
an  influence  over  a reasoning  and  moial  people, 
in  preventing  law -suits  sufficient  to  commend 
their  establishment  as  a part  of  the  system  which 
the  Constitution  has  contemplated  before  we  in- 
dulge in  sweeping  condemnation  of  thnt  system, 
or  commence  the  work  of  amending  the  Consti- 
tution. In  this  view  1 bring  the  subject  to  your 
consideration. 

1 make  these  suggestions  with  diffidence,  as 
the  subject  has  engaged  able  minds,  but  hitherto 
w ilhout  eflecling  the  desired  relief.  They  present 
themselves  to  me  as  feasible  modifications  of  the 
present  system,  short  of  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution,  which  I am  unwilling  to  recom- 
mend. 

The  Late  War  — During  the  past  year,  the  war 
in  which  our  country  had  been  so  unhappily  in- 
volved with  the  neighboring  Republic  of  Mexico, 
has  been  brought  to  an  end.  The  conduct  of  that 
war  reflects  the  highest  possible  credit  upon  l he 
officers  and  the  men  who  have  achieved  a series 
of  victories  unparalleled  and  uninterrupted  from 
ifie  first  brilliant  success  of  our  arms  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rio  Grande,  down  to  the  crowning 
act  of  the  war,  the  capture  of  the  capital  ot 
Mexico.  The  gratitude  of  the  American  peu- 
ple  has  been  most  cheerfully  accorded  to  the 
officers  and  men  of  those  gallant  armies,  wtio,  in 
spite  of  jealousies  at  home,  thwarting  and  em- 
barrassing their  action,  have  added  lustre  to  the 
American  name.  Nor  are  the  services  of  the 
Navy  lorgollen  by  hearts  grateful  for  deeds  ol 
valor. 

After  the  commencement  of  this  war,  but  one 
feeling  animated  the  whole  country.  The  con- 


sideration of  its  origin  was  for  the  time  suspen- 
ded, by  the  fact  of  its  existence  ; and  among  the 
most  ardent  of  those  engaged  in  the  actual  con- 
flict of  arms  ; as  also  among  the  most-  active  Sup- 
porters at  home,  of  the  vigorous  prosecution  of 
the  war,  were  men  who  thought  that  w ar  not 
only  unwise  and  impolitic,  but- neither  just  nor 
necessary.  They  had  had  no  agency  in  its  com- 
mencement, but  while  hoslilities  were  raging, 
they  cheerfully  gave  their  best  energies  to  their 
country,  reserving  their  opinion  as  to  the  causes 
which  had  induced  the  war,  untii  the  restoration 
of  peace  should  furnish  occasion  to  review'  the 
conduct  of  those  who  hod  been  charged  with  the 
administration  of  the  government. 

If  the  valor  and  the  prowess  of  our  people 
were  established  in  the  field,  their  philanthropy 
and  justice  have  been  vindicated  by  their  con- 
demnation of  the  measures  and  the  poiicy  which 
had  broken  the  silken  cords  of  peace,  and  in- 
volved two  Christian  nations  in  the  horrors  of 
war. 

Free  Soil  Question. — Among  the  consequences 
of  the  late  war  with  Mexico,  has  been  the  acqui- 
sition by  the  government  of  the  United  Stales,  of 
a large  extent  of  new  territory.  1 am  sustained 
by  the  decisions  of  the  highest  tribunal  in  the 
Union,  in  the  opinion,  that  while  the  relations  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  new  ly  acquired  territory, 
with  their  former  government  are  dissolved,  and 
new  relations  established  between  them  and  the 
government  of  the  United  Slates,  to  whom  their 
allegiance  is  now  transferred,  yet,  that  the  laws 
which  regulated  the  intercourse  and  general  con- 
duct of  individuals  within  that  territory  at  the 
time  of  the  transfer,  remain  in  force,  until  alter- 
ed by  the  newly  created  power.  Among  the 
laws  of  Mexico  in  force  within  this  territory  at 
the  time  ol  its  acquisition,  was  one  forever  abo- 
lishing slavery.  Tne  change  of  sovereignly  over 
the  territory  has  not  effected  the  validly  or  the 
force  of  this  la  w,  which,  according  to' the  esta- 
blished principles  of  international  law,  and  the 
decisions  of  our  own  courts,  remains  in  force 
and  is  operative  at  the  present  day,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  slavery  from  that  territory.  An  effort, 
however,  is  being  made  to  annul  or  abrogate  that 
law,  if  not  by  its  actual  repeal  through  a direct 
legislative  enactment,  at  least  by  indirect  means, 
the  effect,  it  not  the  object  of  which  wilt  be  to 
permit  the  introduction  of  slaves  within  the  ter- 
ritory. 

However  we  may  deprecate  the  necessity  of 
discussing  a question  ol  a nature  to  excite  sec- 
tional prejudices  or  tears,  we  may  no  longer 
avoid  the  consideration  of  one  w hich  is  now  of 
present,  practical  and  paramount  importance. 

The  Stale  of  New  Yoik  early  manifested  her 
attachment  to  the  principles  of  universal  Iree- 
dorn,  and  her  repugnance  to  the  institution  of 
human  slavery.  Holding  that  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  at  liie  time  of  its  adoption, 
lound  slavery  to  exist  within  and  by  virtue  ol  the 
laws  of  the  several  Stales,  and  Iherelore  recog- 
nized the  tact  of  its  existence  as  a Stale  institu- 
tion, w ilhout  giving  to  it,  in  any  degree,  a na- 
tional or  constitutional  character  or  existence, 
but  left  it  entirely  dependent  tor  its  continuance 
and  its  regulation,  upon  the  legislation  ol  tne  se- 
veral Stales  ; our  Stale,  ball  a century  since, 
commenced  a course  ol  legislation  lor  tne  gradu- 
al but  certain  extinction  ul  slavery  within  her 
borders.  As  a parly  to  the  federal  compact,  sne 
has  qver  adhered,  strictly  and  literally,  to  the 
compromises  of  me  constitution,  and  has  not 
sought  to  interfere  with  the  domestic  institutions, 
or  to  disturb  the  irilerual  policy  of  any  ol  the 
other  parties  to  the  compact-,  but  has  left  each 
to  exercise,  in  its  own  way,  the  same  power  un- 
der which  she  had  proclaimed  Ireedotn  to  all 
men  within  her  limits.  This  course  she  will  con- 
tinue laithlully  to  pursue,  and  while  she  will  not 
intermit  the  expression  ol  her  attachment  to  the 
principles  of  umveisal  Ireedoin,  and  ol  tier  ab- 
horrence ol  human  bondage,  she  vviH  abstain 
liom  all  interference  with  the  domeslic  institu- 
tions ol  olhtr  Slates,  be)  ond  that  moral  influ- 
ence which  most  attend  the  force  ot  tier  exam- 
ple, and  the  expression  of  her  deep  sealed  con- 
victions. 

The  “compromises  of  the  constitution,”  as 
they  are  familiarly  termed,  do  not  of  right  ex- 
tend lo  territory  beyond  the  limits  of  me  ori- 
ginal thirteen  Slates.  'I  he  privileges  which 
liiey  concede  may  be  granted  but  cannot  be  clai- 
med lor  any  newly  acquired  territory.  The 
question  now  presented,  is  not  one  of  mterle- 
rence  with  an  existing  institution,  lor  the  soil  lo 
which  ilrelers  is  tree.  By  pre-existing  laws,  no 
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slavery  exists  there,  nor  can  it  exist  there,  with- 
out either  the  express  or  tacit  assent  of  the  old 
States.  It  is  then  a question  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  slavery  into  territory  from  which  it  is. 
now  excluded,  and  the  consequent  political  rep- 
resentation of  slaves  in  the  Federal  Congress, 
whenever  the  new  territory  shall  be  organized 
into  State  Governments,  and  admitted  into  the 
confederacy. 

If  there  be  any  one  subject  upon  which  the 
people  of  New  Yoik  approach  near  to  unanimity 
of  sentiment,  it  is  in  their  fixed  determination 
to  resist  the  extension  of  slavery  over  territory 
now  free.  With  them  it  involves  a great  moral 
principle,  and  overrides  all  questions  of  tempo- 
rary or  political  expediency.  None  venture  to 
dissent;  and  in  the  mere  difference  ot  degree  in 
which  the  sentiment  receives  utterance,  it  has 
proven  powerful  even  to  the  breaking  down  of 
the  strong  barrier  of  parly  organization.  This 
sentiment  is  not  of  recent  origin  with  our  peo- 
ple. It  was  this  sentiment  which,  fifty  years 
ago  prompted  the  abolishment  of  slavery  in  this 
State.  It  was  this  nearly  unanimous  sentiment 
of  the  people  which  was  reflected,  and  received 
utterance  in  the  voice  of  our  State  Legislature, 
at  the  period  of  the  agitation  of  the  question, 
on  the-admission  of  Missouri  into  the  Union'. 
Slavery  not  only  existed  at  that  lime  within  the 
limits  of  Missouri,  but  was  legalized  within  the 
whole  of  the  territory  acquired  by  the  United 
Slates  under  the  treaty  with  France.  The  peo- 
ple of  our  State  were  induced  to  yield  assent  to 
a compromise  then  made,  whereby  a State  per- 
mitting slavery  was  admitted  into  the  Union, 
formed  out  of  territory  not  embraced  within  the 
compromises  of  the  constitution,  by  the  conside- 
ration that  slavery  and  involuntary  servitude 
should  be  forever  excluded  from  the  remaining 
portion  of  the  territory  within  which  slavery 
was  theretofore  authorized.  They  yielded  the 
political  advantage  of  slavery  representation, 
by  a portion  of  the  territory,  for  the  moral  tri- 
umph of  establishing  freedom  throughout  the 
remainder. 

They  are  now  asked  to  become  parlies  to  the 
extension  of  slavery  over  territory  already  free. 
Their  answer  may  be  read  in  their  past  history. 
I believe  trial  it  is  almost,  if  not  entirely,  the 
unanimous  decision  of  the  people  of  this  State, 
that  under  no  circumstances  will  their  a-sent  be 
given  to  any  action  whereby  the^  institution  of 
slavery  shall  be  introduced  into  any  part  of  the 
territory  ol  the  United  States,  from  which  it  is 
now  excluded. 

Pennsylvania. — Its  Legislature. — The  Senate 
was  organized  by  the  election  of  Mr.  Djrsie, 
(Wing,)  and  the  House  of  Representatives,  (on 
the  2 1st  ballot.)  by  the  choice  of  William  F. 
Pi  cker,  (Dem.,)  by  a vote  of  52  to  46  for  Mr. 
Evans,  ol  Chester.  The  message  of  the  Gov- 
ernor was  received  on  Saturday  last.  ( Want  of 
room  compels  us  to  omit  any  notice  of  it  at  the  pre- 
sent.) Mr.  Cooper  having  resigned  the  office  of 
Attorney  General  of  the  State,  Mr.  Darragh,  of 
Pittsburgh,  has  been  appointed  in  his  stead. 

Ja.es  Cooper,  E q , of  Adams,  was  chosen 
Untied  States  Senator,  on  the  third  ballot,  yes- 
terday. The  vote  was  for  Cooper  66,  Brodhead  62, 
Stevens  3. 

Delaware — On  the  2nd  inst.  (he  Legislature 
of  this  State  was  organized  by  the  unanimous 
election  in  the  Senate  ol  Dr.  W.  W.  Morris,  of 
Dover,  as  President.  In  the  House,  Daniel 
Cummins,  Esq.,  of  Smyrna,  was  chosen  Speaker. 
On  the  same  day  the  message  of  the  Governor 
was  received  and  read. 

Ohio. — The  Legislature  of  this  State  was  or- 
ganized on  the  morning  of  the  23d  mat. , by  the 
adoption  sub-lardially  ot  the  resolutions  ol  Mr. 
Townsend  (F.  S.,)  lrom  Lorain  County.  The 
resolutions  are  to  this  effect,  viz  : 

Resolved,  That  the  certificates  of  membership 
winch  weie  handed  to  Mr.  Swill  (except  those 
of  Messrs.  Spencer  and  Runyan)  [Whigs]  shall 
be  passed  to  the  Clerk’s  desk,  and  tiled  wiiti  those 
of  the  forty-two  on  file — that,  recognizing 
Mr.  Lei  ter  as  chairman,  for  the  purpose  of  or- 
ganization,— the  first  business  transaction  shall 
be  the  consideration  of  the  following  proposi- 
tion : — 

That  Messrs.  Pugh  and  Pierce  (Democrats)  are, 
by  their  certificates,  prima  facie  entitled. to  seats 
until  their  claims  shall  be  finally  decided  upon 
llieir  merits.  On  which  resolution  the  said  Pugh 
and  Pierce  stall  not  be  entitled  to  vote,  but  the 
same  shall  be  decided  by  the  remaining  seventy 
members.  The  vole  on  said  resolution  shall  be 


decisive  of  the  prima  facie  fight  of  said  Pugh 
and  Pierce  to  seats  ; but  nothing  in  the  aforesaid 
proceedings  shall  be  construed  to  interfere  with 
the  right  of  Messrs.  Spencer  and  Runyan,  or 
Pugh  and  Pierce,  to  contest  for  such  seats  after 
the  organization. 

Mr.  Leiler,  Democrat,  acts  as  chairman. 

Mr.  McClure,  Whig,  acts  as  clerk. 

The  Legislature  then  adjourned  until  after  the 
holidays. 

The  January  interest  on  the  State  bonds  has 
been  remitted  to  New  York. 

The  Hou%e  of  Assembly  again  organized  on 
the  2d  inst.,  and  took  up  the  resolution  relative 
to  the  contested  seats  of  the  representatives  from 
Hamilton  county.  Seventy  members  were  pre- 
sent. After  an  animated  discussion  of  some 
length  the  question  was  taken  on  the  admission 
of  George  E.  Pugh  and  Alexander  Pierce,  (De- 
mocrats,) to  seats  in  the  organization  of  the 
House,  and  decided  in  the  negative, — ayes  25, 
nays  45. 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  the  admission 
of  Oliver  M.  Spencer  and  George  W.  Runyan, 
the  opposing  candidates,  and  determined  nega- 
tively by  a vote  of  32  to  38. 

J.  G.  Berlin,  Esq.  (Dem.,)  of  Seneca  county, 
has  been  elected  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, receiving  37  votes  to  33  fur  Mr. 
Leverett,  (Whig.) 

Indiana — The  bill  providing  for  a loan  of 
$95  Uhl)  to  meet  the  January  interest  accruing 
against  the  Slate  under  the  “ Butler  Bill,"  has 
become  a law.  Notice  is  given  Dial  the  interest 
on  the  5 per  cent,  stock,  due  on  the  first  instant 
will  be  paid  at  New  York.  The  debt  of  the 
Slate  under  the  act  liquidating  the  public  debt, 
up  to  July  1,  1848,  is  as  follows : 

5 per  cent.  State  stock  $4,579,000  00 

2^  per  cent.  Slate  stock  1,642  617  50 

5 per  cent,  preferred  canal  stock  4,079.500  00 

5 per  cent,  deferred  canal  stock  499, 5U0  00 

2 j per  cent,  special  preferred  canal 

slock  1,213,625  00 

2]  per  cent,  special  deferred  canal 

stock  146,050  00 


Total  stock  issued  to  July  1, 1848[$12,161,092  50 

Of  the  foregoing,  the  State  is  paying  interest 
only  on  her  5 per  cent.  Stale  stock*,  at  the  rale 
of  4 per  cent.  After  the  year  1853,  the  rate  o( 
interest  on  this  will  be  5 per  cent.  After  1853, 
the  2j  per  cent.  State  Stocks  will  draw  interest 
at  that  rate. 

Governor  Whitcomb,  elected  United  Slates 
Senator  for  six  years  from  the  3d  of  March  next, 
has  resigned  his  cffice  of  Governor,  the  duties 
of  which  are  now  being  performed  by  Lieut. 
Governor  Dunning. 

In  the  Senate,  on  the  31st  ballot,  Mr.  Reed, 
of  Clark  County,  was  elected  President  pro  tern., 
to  fill  a vacancy  occasioned  by  the  assumption 
of  the  duties  of  Chief  Executive  of  the  Stale 
by  Lieut.  Governor  Dunning. 

Illinois. — Supreme  Court. — The  first  term  of 
this  court  under  the  new  organizahon,  was  held 
on  the  first  Monday  of  December  last  at  Mount 
Vei  non,  Jefferson  county.  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  new  Constitution,  the  Jud- 
ges elect  proceeded  to  determine  the  length  of 
their  respective  terms,  by  ballot:  when  Judge 
Treat  drew  the  term  of  nine  years,  Judge  Catron 
that  for  six  years,  and  Judge  Trumbull  the  short 
term  of  three  years.  The  long  term,  having 
been  drawn  by  Judge  Treat,  he  is,  ex  virtute, 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Court. 

Kentucky. — The  Legislature  of  this  State 
assembled  on  the  30lh  ult.  On  the  2nd  inst., 
after  twenty  unsuccessful  ballots,  Mr.  |G  wy  n 
Page  was  chosen  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, by  a vote  of  61  to  30  for  Mark 
Houston.  The  usual  messages  were  then  inter- 
changed, by  the  two  Houses,  and  the  message  of 
the  Governor  was  received.  ( We  are  in  posses- 
sion of  it,  but  the  crowded  stale  of  our  columns  now 
precludes  any  other  notice  of  it  at  tins  time.) 

Outlie  3i  inst.,  the  Hon.  Thomas  Metcalfe 
was  elected  to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of  Mr. 
Crittenden  in  the  U.  S.  Senate.  The  vote  stood 
Metcalfe  80,  Powell  35. 

A joint  resolution  was  passed  inviting  General 
Taylor  to  visit  Frankfort  as  the  guest  of  the 
Slate. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Auditor  of  the  Slate, 
shows  the  following  valuation  of  the  amount  of 
property  in  the  Slate  subject  to  taxation  : 


In  1848,  $272,847,696 

In  1847,  254,716,183 

Increase,  $18,131,513 

The  total  revenue  in  1848,  was  $428,163  — in 
1847,  $399.453— showing  an  increase  of  $28,709. 
The  total  following  statistics  are  from  the  sjuie 
report : 

No.  of  ac’s  land  19,425,663,  v’lued  at  $127,621  871 


No.  of  town  lots 

29,215, 

do 

19.140.378 

N o.  of  slaves 

192,479, 

do 

60,820,378 

No.  of  horses 

352,349, 

do 

11  297,606 

No.  of  mules 

41.081, 

do 

1 533.700 

No.  of  cattle 

495,583, 

do 

2.030,621 

No.  of  stores  . 

3,320, 

do 

7 916,570 

The  number  of 

qualified  voters  is  139,613,  and 

total  number  of  white  males  over  21  years  of 
age  142,970.  The  total  number  of  tavern  li- 
censes 452 


The  Electoral  vote  is  as  follows  : 
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Anderson 
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Johnson 
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Ballard 

277 
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Kenton 
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Barren 
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Knox 
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159 

Bath 

724 

782 

Laurel 

488 

145 

Boone 

935 
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Larue 
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349 

Bourbon 

1172 

486 

Lawrence 

414 

343 

Boyle 

773 

347 

Letcher 

Bracken 

795 

472 

Tit;  wis 

521 

566 

Breathitt 

143 

151 

Lincoln 

832 

325 

Breckenridge  1006 

422 

Livingston 

403 

465 

Bullitt 

499 

399 

Logan 

1402 

358 

Butler 

349 

2U4 

Madison 

1313 

561 

Caldwell 

826 

841 

Marion 

765 

629 

Callaway 

227 

661 

Mason 

1631 

953 

Campbell 

51 1 

814 

Marshall 

120 

496 

Casey 

529 

196 

McCracken 

407 

308 

Carroll 

433 

428 

Meade 

713 

225 

Carter 

243 

510 

Mercer 

731 

1088 

Christian 

1132 

786 

Monroe 

586 

379 

Clarke 

1046 

319 

Morgan 

413 

490 

Clay 

377 

125 

Mon  tgomery 

688 

548 

Clinton 

286 

294 

Mnhlenburg 

746 

437 

Critienden 

342 

399 

Nelson 

1149 

464 

Cumberland 

642 

153 

Nicholas 

673 

704 

Daviess 

986 

605 

Ohio 

718 

542 

Edmonson 

249 

209 

Oldham 

476 

483 

Estill 

485 

238 

Owen 

533 

810 

Fayette 

1541 

781 

Owsley 

330 

218 

Fleming 

1159 

700 

Pendleton 

375 

599 

Floyd 

260 

225 

Perry 

Franklin 

226 

664 

Pike 

225 

140 

Fulton 

191 

273 

Pulaski 

947 

734 

Gallatin 

360 

368 

Rockcastle 

497 

95 

Garrard 

1187 

191 

Russell 

519 

180 

Grant 

4S5 

529 

Scoit 

797 

734 

Graves 

468 

772 

Shelby 

1434 

716 

Greenup 

540 

516 

Simpson 

448 

428 

Green 

517 

512 

Spencer 

460 

351 

Grayson 

507 

345 

Todd 

808 

409 

Hancock 

304 

166 

T i ieg 

588 

632 

Hardin 

3239 

631 

Trimble 

361 

486 

Harlin 

350 

56 

Taylor 

324 

469 

Hopkins 

796 

766 

Union 

501 

45S 

Hickman 

169 

353 

Warren 

1226 

603 

Harrison 

891 

b96 

Washington 

721 

678 

Hart 

587 

528 

Wayne 

689 

405 

Henderson 

731 

559 

Whitley 

584 

93 

Henry 

827 

1022 

Woodford 

778 

337 

Totals  67141  49720 

Virginia. — Finances  : — From  the  report  of  the 
Finance  Committee  of  the  Virginia  Legislature, 
it  appears  that  the  actual  debt  of  the  State  is  $6,- 
903,891  30.  The  Slate  is  liable  for  guarantied 
bonds  for  different  works  to  the  amount  of  $6,- 
031,739  76.  Of  the  amount  of  the  State’s  in- 
debtedness, $245,000  of  5 per  cent,  slock  will 
be  due  January  1,1850  ; and  $500,000  mote,  that 
may  now  be  redeemed,  will  have  to  be  paid 
vv ithin  the  next  ten  years.  The  committee  re- 
commend the  payment  annually  of  $75  000, 
commencing  now.  The  balance  in  the  Slate 
Treasury  on  the  1st  of  October  next  is  estima- 
ted at  $134,923  68. 

Concerning  Fugitive  Slaves. — The  importance 
of  some  determined  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Stale  in  regard  to  fugitive  slaves,  is  being  urged 
in  the  Legislature  of  this  State  by  Mr.  Faulk- 
ner. It  is  represented  that  the  slave  popu- 
lation in  some  parts  of  the  State  is  rapid- 
ly thinning  out,  especially  since  the  recent 
legislation  of  Pennsylvania,  proclaiming  protec- 
tion to  all  who  may  come  within  her  limits.  The 
yearly  loss  to  the  State  from  this  source,  is  esti- 
mated at  $9U,0U0. 

South  Carolina. — The  Legislature  of  this 
State  has  adjourned — alter  resolving  that  it  is 
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unwise  and  inexpedient  for  a State  to  engage  in 
banking,  or  to  subject  its  resources  to  the  casual- 
ties of  banking  operations — that  the  bank  of  Ihis 
Slate  is  founded  on  this  erroneous  policy — and 
that  it  is  inexpedient  to  re-charter  the  bank  of 
the  Slate:  at  the  same  time  declaring  such  opin- 
ion not  to  be  calculated  or  intended  to  violate  the 
faith  of  the  Stale,  or  the  security  of  the  foreign 
creditor. 

The  proposition  to  change  the  mode  of  choos- 
ing electors,  by  givirig*the  election  directly  to 
the  people,  was  rejected  by  a vote  of  22  to  24. 

The  slavery  resolutions,  reported  upon  and  dis- 
cussed in  the  two  Houses,  were  at  length  modi- 
fied and  passed  in  the  following  form: 

Resolved,  That  the  time  for  discussion  by  the 
slave  holding  States,  as  to  their  exclusion  from 
the  territory  recently  acquired  from  Mexico,  has 
passed  ; arid  that  the  General  Assembly,  repre 
seating  the  feelings  of  the  people  of  the  Slate,  is 
prepired  to  co-operate  with  her  sister  States  in 
resisting  the  application  of  the  principles  of  the 
VVilmot  proviso  to  such  territory,  at  any  and  ev- 
ery hazard. 

Louisiana. — The  school  bill,  the  great  measure 
for  which  the  Legislature  was  convened,  has 
passed  both  branches  of  the  Legislature  and  re- 
ceived the  signature  of  Gov.  Johnson.  The 
bill  appropriates  $550  000  for  the  support  of  the 
free  public  schools  of  the  Stale. 

The  Legislature  also  appropriated  $1000  to 
support  public  schools  for  free  children  of  color. 


foreign  jJnteUigcwe. 

ARRIVAL  OP  TUB  STEAMER. 

The  Steamship  Washington,  from  Southamp- 
ton, with  Liverpool  dates  to  the  19th  ult. , ar- 
rived at  New  York  on  the  afternoon  of  the  8th 
inst. 

The  English  Parliament  has  been  prorogued  to 
1st  February.  Business  at  Havre  is  improved 
since  the  election  of  Napoleon,  the  advisers  of 
whom  are  resolved  to  conciliate  the  moderate 
Republicans.  The  news  from  Frankfort,  Berlin, 
and  Vienna  contains  nothing  of  special  impor- 
tance. The  Hungarians  were  determined  to  re- 
sist their  Austrian  oppressors  to  the  last  extre- 
mity The  Pope  has  determined  to  take  refuge 
in  France.  A provisional  government  was  about 
to  be  formed  at  Rome.  We  add  some  further 
details  : 

There  were  about  eight  millions  votes  polled  in 
France  at  the  election.  The  actual  returns  from 
sixty-five  of  the  eighty-six  departments,  show  the 
following  results: 

Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  4,506,340 

Cavaignac,  1,045,127 

Ledru  Rollin,  274,702 

Lamartine,  11,779 

Raspail,  31,304 

1,362,712 


Napoleon  over  all,  3,143,629 

Total  vote  in  the  sixty-five  departments,  6 042,976 

On  the  18th,  the  returns  from  all  the  departments 
but  three  had  been  received  by  the  National  As- 
sembly. 

In  the  bill  awarding  recompenses  to  various  per- 
sons, presented  by  Cavaignac,  and  which  was  un- 
doubtedly one  great  cause  of  his  unpopularity,  the 
sister  of  the  assassin  Lecomte,  had  500  francs  a 
year;  Boncheron,  who  had  been  conv.cted  of  an 
attempt  upon  the  lives  of  the  Dukes  d’Orleans,  Ne- 
mours and  Aumale,  500;  Chaveaux,  Laveau,  and 
Lenoir,  condemned  for  attempts  on  the  lite  of  the 
King,  5uo  each — and  several  notorious  thieves  had 
various  sums.  The  decree  had  for  its  ostensible 
object  to  grant  rewards  to  the  persons  wounded  in 
the  Februaty  conflicts. 

General  Cavaignac,  as  the  Chief  of  the  Executive 
Government,  has  received  the  following  letter,  dated 
the  7th,  Irom  the  Pope: 

•‘Monsieur  le  General: — My  heart  is  touched  and 
I am  penetrated  with  gratitude  tor  the  spontaneous 
and  generous  movement  of  the  eldest  daughter  of 
the  Church,  who  shows  herself  anxious  and  already 
in  action  to  hasten  to  the  succour  of  the  Sovereign 
Pontiff.  A favorable  opportunity  will,  without 
doubt,  otter  itself  to  me  to  manifest  in  person  to 
France  my  pateri.al  sentiments,  and  to  be  able  to 
ditfuse  over  the  soil  of  France,  with  my  own  hand, 
the  benedictions  of  the  Lord,  as  I now  supplicate 
him  by  my  voice,  to  consent  to  diffuse  them  in 
abundance  over  you  and  the  whole  of  France. 

‘ PIUS  PAPA  NONUS.” 

Germany. 

From  the  Chronicle — 19th . 

The  news  from  Germany  is  of  high  interest.  The 
final  blow  has  been  struck  at  the  tottering  fabric  on 
which  the  words  ‘‘German  unity”  had  been  prema- 
turely inscribed.  M.  Schmerling,  the  Minister  of 


the  Empire,  proposed  bringing  forward,  in  the  sit- 
ting of  the  Central  Power,  at  Frankfort  on  the  15th 
insi.  a motion  of  which  he  made  a Cabinet  qu  s- 
tion,  lor  the  renewal  of  negotiations  wuh  Austria, 
with  a view  to  a possible  union  between  the  two 
powers.  In  the  evening  of  the  14th,  the  support- 
ers themselves  of  M.  de  Schmerling,  the  centre 
the  left  centre,  and  a portion  of  the  right  centre, 
discussed  the  motion  in  the  clubs,  and  they  pro- 
nounced themselves,  by  a large  majority,  against 
any  steps  being  taken  with  the  new  Emperor  Fran- 
cis Joseph.  The  consequence  of  this  resolution,  is, 
that  M.de  Schmerling,  the  Minister  ofthe  Interior, 
and  M.  Wurth,  Under  Secretary  ofthe  State,  tboth 
of  them  Austrian  deputies)  placed  their  resignations 
in  the  hands  of  Archduke  John,  a*d  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  the  121  deputies  which  Austria 
sends  to  Frankfort  will  follow  their  example. 

M.  de  Gagern  is  spoken  of,  (if,  indeed  he  has  not 
been  chosen,)  in  place  of  M.  de  Schmerling;  or  in 
other  words,  Austria  has  been  replaced  by  Prussia. 
Bavaria  openly  takes  the  part  of  Austria,  and  Baron 
Closen,  the  Bavarian  Minister,  has  been  recalled. 
The  Hanoverian  Minister  has  also  left  Frankfort, 
where  a regular  break  up  is  imminent.  The  Aus- 
trian Diet  of  Kremsier  has  declared  itself  independ- 
ent of  the  Central  Power;  and,  to  add  to  the  con- 
fusion, the  sub-committee  on  the  Constitution  has 
proposed  ihat  the  dignity  of  the  head  of  the  Ger- 
man Empire  shall  be  hereditary,  with  the  title  of 
Emperor. 

Miscellaneous. 

M.  Armand  Marrast  has  been  re-elected  President 
of  the  Assembly,  the  friends  of  Louis  Napoleon 
thinking  that  a change  under  the  present  circum- 
stances, would  have  a bad  effect.  It  is  said  that  he 
will  be  succeeded  next  month  by  M.  Dufaure. 

London  Money  Market  easy,  large  sums  being 
offered  at  a low  rate  of  interest.  Consols  rose  as 
high  as  884,  ex  dividend,  on  the  18th,in  consequence 
of  an  advance  on  the  Pans  Bourse,  and  the  healthy 
appearance  of  commercial  matters  as  likely  to  be 
influenced  by  the  pacific  termination  of  the  French 
election;  on  the  19tn,  however,  some  reaction  took 
place,  when  the  3 per  cents,  closed  at  874  to  88, 
without  any  definable  political  cause  to  account  for 
the  reaction. 

The  London  Chronicle,  speaking  of  the  flight  of 
the  Pope  irom  Rome,  says: — 

That  the  Pope  should  govern  as  a conslitutional 
sovereign,  seems,  indeed,  notless  of  a moral  impos- 
sibility than  that  he  should  hold  his  ground  as  an 
autocrat;  but  it  is  quite  another  thing  to  say  that  a 
single  revolutionary  outbreak  will  suffice  to  extin- 
guish his  temporal  power  at  once  and  for  ever. 

The  Bankof  Vienna  sent  to  Prince  Windischgratz 
3000  florins  for  distribution  among  his  troops,  in 
return  tor  services  rendered  in  its  protection. 

Conciliation  Hall,  long  the  seat  of  the  Repeal  agi- 
tation, is  to  be  converted  into  a chapel  of  ease  for 
St.  Andrew’s  Church.  It  has  been  anythig  but  a 
chapel  of  ease  to  the  country  for  some  years  past. 

Extensive  and  zealous  movements  are  on  loot  in 
London  in  favor  of  closing  stores  at  an  early  hour, 
in  order  to  give  the  clerks  and  other  employees, 
opportunity  lor  mental  and  moral  improvement. 

Ibrahim  Pacha  died  of  consumption,  which  he 
has  had  for  15  years.  His  voyage  to  Constantino- 
ple, whether  he  went  to  receive  the  title  of  Viceroy 
of  Egypt,  fatigued  him  very  much,  and  doubtless 
hastened  his  death. 

The  excitement  attending  the  French  Presiden- 
tial election,  was  fast  subsiding,  and  confidence 
was  being  rapidly  restored.  Louis  Napoleon  had 
polled  5,698,090  votes  and  Cavaignac  1,462,909. 

London,  Dec.  2u,  1 o’clock,  P.  M. 

Consols,  874  to  |.  The  fall  this  morning  was 
caused  by  the  news  that  the  Austrians  had  marched 
troops  into  the  Papal  States.  Some  brokers  say  the 
French  news  is  not  favorable,  but  the  market  is  now 
somewhat  belter. 

Should  the  Second  Edition  of  the  Times  not 
confirm  the  Italian  news,  the  market  will  rise 
considerably.  The  Bears  are  in  great  spirits  to-day. 

‘ Mexican,’’  22  to  224- 

Paris,  Tuesday  Morning. 

There  appears  to  be  no  d >ubt  that  the  mstalla- 
tion  of  the  President  of  the  Republic  will  take  place 
on  Thursday.  The  official  election  returns  are 
coming  in  with  great  rapidity,  and  it  is  thought 
that  by  Wednesday  afternoon  they  will  all  have 
arrived  with  the  exception  of  that  from  Algeria. 
Yesterday  the  Committee  of  the  National  Assembly 
received  the  returns  from  eighteen  Departments. 
It  has  now  finished  the  examination  ofthe  returns 
of  forty-nine  Departments,  and  has  partially  ex- 
amined those  of  eighteen  others.  There  are,  there- 
fore, only  nineteen  Departments  wanting,  and  they 
will  most  probably  be  in  the  hands  of  tue  Commit- 
tee within  the  next  24  hours. 

There  was  a complete  panic  on  the  Paris  Bourse 
on  Tuesday.  The  cause  of  the  sudden  revulsion 
was  a report,  very  currently  believed,  that  the  Red 
Republicans  had  determined  to  get  up  a disturb- 
ance on  the  day  ofthe  installation  of  the  President. 
In  Paris,  the  Threes  were  46.59,  the  Fives  70.50. 

The  following  is  the  state  of  the  poll  as  far  as 
known  at  a late  hour  last  night:— Napoleon,  5,- 
647,312;  Cavaignac,  1,429,768.  1’he  Mqnueur  of 
to-day  publishes  decrees  appointing  Admiral  Bau- 
din  a grand  cross  ofthe  legion  of  honor. 

It  also  publishes  a decree  promoting  eight  com- 
manders in  the  Navy  to  the  rank  of  post  captains; 
15  lieutenants  to  the  rank  of  commanders  of  frigates, 
and  33  ensigns  to  the  rank  of  lieutenants.  One  of 
the  journals  state  that  four  of  the  new  ministers, 
Drouyn  de  Chuys,  De  Tracy,  De  Falloux  and  Bixio, 


supported  the  candidatesbip  of  General  Cavaignac, 
and  voted  against  Louis  Napoleon,  who  now  ap- 
points them  to  office. 

The  P.itrie  says  *it  is  assuied  that  the  names' 
which  Louis  Napoleon  will  send  into  the  National 
Assembly  for  the  choice  of  one  as  Vice  President 
of  the  Republic,  are  General  Bedeau,  Dufuare  and 
Lamartine. 

Apartments  are  bging  prepared  at  the  Palace  of 
the  Council  of  state,  on  the  Quay  d’Orsay,  for  the 
Vice  President  of  the  Republic. 

No  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifteen  thousand 
francs  five  per  cents,  rents,  and  fifteen  thousand 
francs  rents  of  the  loan,  were  discounted,  but  with- 
out arresting  the  downward  tendency  of  the  market. 

Paris,  Tuesday  night. 

We  are  here  in  a state  of  co  isiderable  alarm  to- 
day. Just  as  we  thought  that  everything  was  pro- 
gressing steadily  towards  the  quiet  arid  peaceful  in- 
stallation of  the  new  President,  it  has  been  ascer- 
tained that  some  evil  disposed  persons  have  deter- 
mined to  take  advaniage  of  the  occasion  to  get  up, 
if  possible,  a disturbance. 

The  plan  proposed  by  the  perfnrbators  is  not 
very  well  known,  but  it  is  believed  to  be  this  : A 
procession  is  to  be  formed  on  the  morning  of  the  in- 
stallation, which,  after  rendezvousing  in  the  Place 
de  la  Bastille,  is  to  proceed  along  the  Boulevardes 
and  the  Rue  le  Paix  to  the  Place  Vendome,  where 
Prince  Louis  Napoleon  resides,  and  there  he  is  to 
be  saluted  with  cries  of  “Vive  Napoleon!  Vive  P 
Einperenr!”  Should  it  succeed,  further  demonstra- 
tions would  be  made  against  the  Republic  and  in 
favor  of  a revival  of  the  Empire;  but  the  present 
nature  of  them  is  not  ascertained.  The  Bonaparte 
family  deny  all  knowledge  of  it,  and  use  all  their 
efforts  to  pr.  vent  it.  They  say  it  is  a weak  inven- 
tion of  the  enemy. 

Intelligence  from  Rome  of  the  lllh  had  arrived 
in  Paris,  to  the  effect  that  a Provisional  Government 
had  been  proclaimed,  the  members  of  which  were: 
one  Senator  from  Rome,  one  from  Bologna,  and 
the  Gonfaloniere  of  Ancona.  The  temporal  depo- 
sition ofthe  Pope  had  also  been  proclaimed,  and 
lie  has  henreforih  lo  bear  only  the  title  of  Pope 
Bishop  of  Rome.  The  people  were  much  excited 
at  Rome,  crying  Death  tithe  Pope!  Death  to  the 
Cardinals!  A letter  from  Parma  of  the  7th  inst. 
slates  that  25,999  Austrians  were  marching  over  a 
flying  bridge  into  the  legation  asainst  Bologna. 

Madrid,  Dec.  14'h. 

A ministerial  crisis  took  place  on  the  13th.  The 
Ministers  are  staled  to  have  tendered  their  resigna- 
tions—but  withdrawn  them  under  the  influence  of 
the  Queen  moiher  over  the  Queen.  Narvarez  has 
triumphed  and  the  following  persons  have  been 
banished — the  Marquis  of  Co  mb  res — Atlos,  Master 
ofthe  Horse, andColonel  Valsallo,  Gent,  in  waiting 
— an  intrigue  having  been  discovered  against  the 
government. 

Death  of  Francis  De  Vico. — The  scientific 
world  will  regret  to  hear  of  Hie  sudden  and  un- 
expected death  of  the  celebrated  and  learned  Je- 
suit astronomer,  Francis  De  Vico,  who  died  in 
England,  on  the  15th  Nov.,  whither  he  went  on 
business  connected  with  the  Georgetown  Col- 
lege. He  was  for  several  years  Professor  of  As- 
tronomy in  the  Univer-ily  of  Rome,  and  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Roman  observatory.  It  was  w hile 
holding  the  latter  important  office  that  he  an- 
nounced to  the  world  his  distinguished  and  bril- 
liant discoveries  in  astronomical  science,  for 
which  several  gold  medals,  and  other  marks  of 
honor  and  distinction,  were  awarded  him  by  the 
Academy  ol  Sciences.  Upon  his  leturn  Irom 
England,  he  intended  to  accept  the  chair  of  as- 
tronomy in  Georgetown  College,  D C. 

[Georgetown  Jhleocale. 
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Complete  sets  of  the  Register — to  include 
the  first  fifty  volumes  (octavo),  with  index  to  the 
first  twelve  volumes,  and  of  the  twenty-three  vol- 
umes (quarto) — can  he  furnished.  Odd  volumes, 
from  Vol.  13  to  Vol.  50  inclusive,  with  index,  and 
from  Vol.  51  to  Vol.  73,  with  index,  can  also  be 
obtained. 


Tbe  National  Register. — The  design  of  this 
paper  is  to  furnish,  in  a convenient  library  form, 
a repository  for  all  the  important  events  of  the 
day,  as  they  occur,  and  a register  for  such  public 
documents  and  papers  as  may  be  necessary  to 
their  elucidation,  or  as  shall  present  in  them- 
selves matters  of  useful  information. 

Professedly  an  impartial  register  of  political 
events,  views,  and  opinions,  and  recognized  as 
such  by  former  readers,  it  will  continue  to  be 
free  from  all  party  bias, — giving  a fair  and  im- 
partial exposition  of  the  principles  and  measures 
of  the  several  political  divisions  among  us,  as 
promulgated  from  time  to  time  by  the  organs  of 
the  respective  parties,  divested  of  the  bitterness 
and  rancor  of  party  feeling.  Unwearied  pains 
will  be  taken  to  collect  full  and  varied  informa- 
tion concerning  the  various  affairs  of  the  Gene- 
ral and  State  governments,  and  to  make  these 
statements  accurate  and  impartial,  so  as  to  be 
sufficient  for  all  practical  purposes.  The  endea- 
vor will  be  to  keep  the  Register,  what  it  has 
been,  a perfect  contemporaneous  record  of  the 
Government  and  progress  of  the  country,  com- 
piling all  the  information  afforded  by  official  docu- 
ments, and  other  authentic  means,  condensing 
them  into  the  smallest  possible  space,  and  arran- 
ging and  publishing  them  under  distinctive  heads. 
In  fine,  wTe  hope  to  keep  it  a trust-worthy  hand- 
book of  reference  respecting  the  history,  politics, 
finances,  statistics,  legislation,  public  inststutions, 
commerce,  trade,  arts,  manufactures  and  im- 
provements of  our  own  country,  and  an  authen- 
tic narrative  of  public  events,  occurring  abroad 

The  Register  is  published  every  Wednesday, 
forming  two  volumes  (with  the  title  page  and 
index,)  of  432  pages  each,  annually;  and  is  for- 
warded to  subscribers  in  weekly  or  monthly  num- 
bers, or  in  volume. 

Terms Four  Dollars  per  annum , in  advance, 

or  if  remitted  before  the  expiration  of  the  first  month 
after  the  commencement  of  a volume; — otherwise  Five 
Dollars  will  be  charged.  Three  copies  will  be  sent  to 
one  address  upon  the  receipt  of  Ten  Dollars,  and 
seven  copies  upon  the  receipt  of  Twenty  Dollars. 

Subscribers  may  remit,  at  our  risk,  by  mail  ; and 
current  bills,  of  sound  banks,  in  any  of  the  Slates, 
will  be  accepted  in  payment. 


Cholera.-  The  reports  of  the  progress  of  this 
disease  in  the  South  and  West  may  hate  been  ex- 
aggerated, nevertheless  the  mortality  is  truly  alarm- 
ing. The  number  of  deaths  at  New  Orleans,  from 
the  13th  (when  it  broke  out)  to  noon  of  the  3l  st  ult., 
amounted  to  8U2,  being  a fraction  more  than  44 
a day.  The  papers  of  the  1st  and  2nd  tnst. 
speak  of  the  disease  as  subsiding  and  yielding 
more  readily  to  medical  treatment.  The  inter- 
ments for  the  twenty-four  hours  preceding  noon 
of  the  7th  inst.,  were  thirty-eight.  At  Memphis, 
the  average  number  of  deaths  was  ten  a day  to 
the  8th  inst.  At  the  same  date  several  cases  of 
Cholera  had  occurred  at  Cincinnati.  At  Mobile 
also  ; and  at  Louisville  and  other  points  on  the 
Ohio  and  Mississippi,  several  cases  had  occurred, 


but  the  apprehensions  of  an  increase  had  measu- 
rably' subsided.  The  Lauisvillc  Courier  notices 
the  death  of  twenty-one  persons  on  board  of  four 
steamboats  on  the  Mississippi. 

Houston  and  Fort  Lavacca  had  been  visited 
with  it — the  deaths  at  the  former  places  averaging 
twelve  a day.  At  Fort  Lavacca  135  deaths  oc- 
curred in  two  days.  The  mortality  among  the 
troops  is  stated  to  have  been  frightful.  The  state- 
ments concerning  the  mortality  in  the  eighth 
regiment  are  rather  conflicting.  No  doubt  it  has 
been  great.  Lieutenant  Deaney  is  the  only  vic- 
tim named  among  the  officers. 


Re-election  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Atchison  — 
The  Legislature  of  Missouri  have  re-elected  Mr. 
Atchison  to  a seat  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  for  six  years  from  the  3rd  of  March  next, 
when  his  present  term  expires. 


U.  S.  Senator  from  Towa. — The  Lion.  Augus- 
tus C.  Dodge,  has  been  re-elected  Senator  from 
this  State  for  six  years  from  the  third  of  Marcn 
next,  when  his  present  term  expires. 


Death  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Sevier,  of  Arkan- 
sas— The  Washington  City  papers  announce  the 
receipt  of  information  of  the  death  of  Mr-Se- 
vier,  on  the  first  of  January. 


Major  Dix,  who  was  on  his  return  from 
Mexico,  to  Washington  City,  died  at  Hillsborough, 
Wa  hington  County,  Pa.,  of  Cholera. 


National  Affairs. 


The  President  of  the  United  States  has 
issued  the  usual  Circular  to  the  Senators  of  the 
United  States,  requesting  them  to  meet  in  the 
Senate  Chamber  on  the  5th  day  of  March  next. 
It  is  then  customary  to  receive  and  act  upon  the 
nominations  which  the  President  may  make  for 
members  of  the  Cabinet,  &c.  The  following  is 
a copy  of  the  Circular  above  referred  to  : 

To  the  Senators  of  the  United  Slates,  respectfully  : 
Washington,  Jan.  2,  1849. 

Sir  Objects  interesting  m the  United  States  re- 
quiring dial  i lie  Senate  should  be  in  session  on  Mon* 
uay,  me  5ht  day  ot  March  next,  to  receive  and  act 
upon  such  communications  as  may  be  made  to  it  on 
me  part  ot  'he  Executive,  your  attendance  in  tile 
Seriate  Chamber,  tit  inis  city,  on  that  day,  at  10 
o'clock  tit  the  forenoon,  is  accordingly  requested. 

James  k.  polk. 


CIVIL  AffPOirJTMEKTTS, 

BY  THE  PRESIDENT. 

By  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

Robert  C.  Ewing,  to  be  Marshal  of  the 
United  States  for  the  District  of  Missouri,  from 
the  15th  inst.,  when  his  present  commission,  will 
expire. 

William  H.  Marriott,  re-appointed  Col- 
lector of  the  Customs  for  the  District  of  Balti- 
more, Maryland. 

Andrew  B.  Gray,  of  Texas,  to  be  Sur- 
veyor for  running  the  boundary  line  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico. 

|Ejf^  John  D.  Field,  Jr.,  to  be  Coiner  of  the 
Branch  Mint  at  Dahlonega,  Georgia,  in  the  place 
of  D.  H.  Mason,  deceased. 

JC^*  Thomas  D.  Moseley,  to  be  Attorney  of 
the  United  States  for  the  District  of  Middle  Ten- 
nessee. 


Isaac  O.  Barnes,  to  be  Marshal  of  the 
United  Stales  for  the  District  of  Massachusetts. 

Thomas  D.  Condy,  to  be  Marshal  of  tbe 
United  States  for  the  District  of  South  Carolina. 
Note  — The  three  last  are  re-appointments. 


OIPJLQIYIATIC, 

The  President  has  recognized  Jan  Jacob 
Van  Wonroy,  as  Consul  of  the  Netherlands,  for 
the  States  of  Alabama,  and  Florida,  and 

P.  John  Gilderncester,  as  Consul  of 
the  Netherlands  for  the  States  of  Louisiana  and 
Mississippi. 


AHMY. 

Stations  of  the  Fourth  Regiment  of  In- 
fantry.— The  following  is  the  distribution  of  the 
officers  of  the  Fourth  Infantry  along  the  frontier: 
Detroit — Colonel  W.  Whistler ; Captain  J.  H. 
Gore;  First  Lieutenant  H.  D.  Wallen;  Lieut. 
M.  Maloney  ; Lieut.  D.  F Jones  ; Second  Limits. 
J M.  Henry  and  J.  B.  Collios.  Fort  Gratiot, 
Michigan — Brevet  Maj.  B.  Alvord  ; First  Lieuts. 
T.  J.  Montgomery,  T.  R.  McConnell,  E.  Russell, 
and  Assistant  Surgeon  C.  C.  Keeney.  Fort  Mac- 
kinac— Capt.  C.  H.  Larnard  ; Seeond  Lieut.  H. 
Dryer.  Sackett’s  Harbor — Brevet  Lieut.  Col. 
F.  Lee  ; First  Lieut.  U.  S.  Grant  ; Second  Lieut. 
L.  C.  Hunt.  Oswego,  N.  Y. — Brevet  Col.  Geo. 
Wright ; First  Lieut.  H.  M.  Judah  ; Second  Lieut. 
E.  Underwood.  Plattsburg,  N.  Y. — Capt,  D. 
Morris;  Second  Lieut.  W.  H.  Scott.  Fort  Nia- 
gara, N.  Y. — First  Lieut.  C.  C.  Augar. 


I T .il  V IT  . 

The  U.  S.  sloops-of-war,  Preble,  and 
Plymouth,  were  at  Macao,  China,  about  Octo- 
ber 28- 

|Cr  The  United  States  sleamer,  Princeton, 
was  passed,  entering  into  Lisbon  harbor,  on  the 
1 0th  of  December.  The  United  States’  ship, 
Preble,  from  Honolulu,  was  at  Macao  in  Sep- 
tember. 


THIRTIETH  COSTGK23SS. 


SECOND  SESSION. 

ABSTRACT  OF  PROCEEDINGS. 

Monday,  January  8,  1819. 

In  Senate. — Several  communications  from 
the  Treasury  and  War  Departments  were  pre- 
sented ; all  of  w hich  were  ordered  to  be  prin- 
ted. 

Among  the  numerous  petitions  presented  tvere 
seteral  by  Mr.  Hale,  praying  Congress  to  adopt 
measures  lo  prevent  the  extension  of  slavery 
into  new  territories,  and  abolish  it  in  those  pla- 
ces where  Congress  has  jurisdiction  ; which  air. 
Hale  moved  the  reception  ol  and  reference  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District,  with  instructions 
to  report  a bill  in  conformity  thereto. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  King,  the  motion  to  receive 
was  laid  on  the  table  by  a vote  of  25  lo  16. 

The  question  ol  reception  was  abo  raised  on 
petitions  and  a memorial,  of  a similar  character 
presented  by  Mr.  Corwin,  with  a like  result. 

Mincsola  Territory. — The  bill  to  establish  a 
Territorial  Government  in  Minesota,  was  repor- 
ted from  the  Committee  on  Territories,  wittiout 
amendment,  and  made  the  special  order  for  trie 
17th  instant. 

Indian  Jljfuirs. — A bill  was  also  reported  lo 
provide  for  the  extension  of  the  laws  relating 
io  Indian  Affairs,  over  the  Territories  of  Oregon, 
California  and  New  Mexico,  and  fur  the  ap- 
pointment of  Indian  Agents  therein  ; which  was 
read. 
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Swortl  to  the  nearesl  mole  relation-  of  Major  Rin - 
gold.—  Mr.  Hole  presented  a joint  resolution  to 
this  eflect,  which  was  rrad  a first  and  second 
time,  and  referred  to  the  Military  Committee 

Railroad  from  the  Mississippi  to  San  Francisco. — 
Mr.  Houston  presented  resolutions  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a special  committee  to  inquire  into 
the  expediency  of  making  a railroad  between 
those  points,  and  also  a military  road  of  the  usual 
class;  which  was  read  and  ordered  to  be  prin- 
ted. 

Canada  Bill. — The  Senate  then  proceeded  to 
consider  the  reciprocal  trade  bill  between  Cana- 
da and  the  United  Slates.  Mr.  Dix  explained  the 
bill  to  be  a virtual  abrogation  of  the  custom 
house  system  so  far  as  relates  to  the  commercial 
intercourse  between  the  United  States  and  Ca- 
nada. 

Mr.  Pearce  opposed  the  bill  as  being  injurious 
in  effect  to  the  transportation  of  breadstuff--!,  and 
incompatible  with  our  various  treaties  of  reci- 
procity. 

The  amendment  of  the  committee  was  then 
non-concurred  in  ; and  the  bill  being  opposed 
by  Mr.  Hunter,  Mr.  Phelps,  and  Mr.  Downs,  as 
partial  and  unfair  in  its  operations,  on  motion  of 
Mr.  Dix  the  further  consideration  was  postponed. 

House  op  Representatives. — The  Pacheco 
Bill — I he  Speaker  alluded  to  the  vote  on  this 
bill  on  Saturday  last — that  two  errors  had  been 
discovered  in  the  bill  and  corrected, — that  the 
true  state  ol  the  vole  w as  yeas  89,  nays  89 — and 
that  a case  was  now  presented  lor  the  decision 
of  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Farrelly  then  rose  and  inquired  if  his  vote 
was  recorded,  and  (having  received  a negative 
reply)  stated  that  he  had  voted  nay.  The  Spea- 
ker then  ordered  his  vote  to  be  recorded,  and  the 
vote  on  the  bill  then  stood  yeas  89,  nays  90, 
rendering  the  vote  of  the  Chair  unnecessary. 

After  much  conversation  on  several  points  of 
order,  the  Speaker  slated  in  reply,  the  decision 
of  the  present  Congress,  and  of  the  Speaker  to 
be,  that  when  a bill  was  lost,  whether  by  tie  or 
otherwise,  a member  voting  with  the  prevailing 
side  could  alone  move  for  a reconsideration. 

Mr.  Saicyer . moved  a reconsideration  of  the 
vote  on  the  passage  of  the  bill — which  motion 
the  Speaker  decided  must  go  over  until  private 
bill  day. 

The  House  refused  to  suspend  the  rules  to  al- 
low Mr.  Meade  to  present  a resolution  for  a bill 
to  provide  for  the  more  effectual  apprehension 
and  delivery  of  fugitive  slaves  who  escape  from 
one  State  to  another. 

The  consideration  of  the  bill  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a board  of  private  claims  Commission- 
ers, was  proceeded  in,  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole  ; when,  after  some  remarks  from  Mr. 
Pettit,  upon  hi3  motion,  the  committee  rose,  and 
and  reported  progress. 

And  the  Teles  being  suspended  for  the  purpose 
Mr.  Pettit  moved  that  the  committee  be  dischar- 
ged from  the  further  consideration  of  the  bill, 
and  that  the  bill,  with  the  proposed  amendments, 
be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  ; 
which  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Tuesday,  January  9,  1849. 

In  Senate. — A petition  was  presented  by  Mr. 
Underwood,  of  Kentucky,  asking  an  appropria- 
tion by  Congress  for  the  removal  of  tree  peo- 
ple ot  color  to  Liberia,  or  elsewhere,  and  also 
lor  transporting  emancipated  slaves  to  Libe- 
ria, or  elsewhere,  and  a motion  made  for  its  re- 
ference to  the  Judiciary  Committee,  with  in- 
structions to  inqifife  if  Congress  has  the  power 
to  make  such  appropriation,  and  if  so,  whether 
it  be  expedient  to  make  it  at  this  time. 

The  question  of  reception  was  raised  by  Mr. 
Hale,  and  a motion  was  made  to  lay  that  ques- 
tion on  the  table  ; which  was  disagreed  to  by  a 
vole  of  30  yeas  to  35  nays. 

The  question  of  reception  was  then  withdrawn 
by  Mr.  Hale,  and  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Dayton, 
the  subject  was  postponed  until  to-morrow. 

The  memorial  of  Wells  & Co.  for  the  aid  of 
Congress  in  the  construction  of  a railroad  across 
the  isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  was  presented  and 
referred  to  the  Military  Committee. 

A joint  resolution  lor  the  appointment  of  a 
suitable  person  to  make  a geological  recorinoi- 
sance  of  Oregon  and  California,  was  presented 
by  Mr.  Pearce,  and  read  and  referred  to  the  Pub- 
lic Lands  Committee. 

A reconsideration  of  the  vote  by  which  the 
motions  to  receive  the  petitions  offered  by  Mr. 
Hale  yesterday,  were  laid  on  the  table,  was 
moved  by  Mr.  Underwood.  ' 


The  motion  lies  over. 

House  bill  to  supply  deficiencies  in  the  ap- 
propriations for  1849,  was  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  with  amendments,  which 
were  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  Berrien,  from  the  Judiciary  Committee,  to 
which  was  referred  the  bill  for  the  admission  of 
California  into  the  Union  as  a State,  made  a re- 
port adverse  thereto,  basing  the  objections  to  the 
bill  on  the  following  points:  That  the  applica- 
tion has  not  come  from  the  people  of  the  Terri- 
tories, in  conformity  with  the  Constitution, — that 
the  area  of  territory  contemplated  is  too  large 
for  a single  State — that  unless  some  form  of  go- 
vernment organization  is  established,  the  propo- 
sition, if  practically  carried  out  would  be  an  in- 
fringement of  the  provisions  of  the  constitution 
— that  to  create  a sovereign  State  out  of  new 
territory,  it  is  necessary,  under  such  organiza- 
tion, to  show  whether  the  people  thereof  sub- 
scribe to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
and  to  specify  what  rights  are  extended  to  the 
citizens  thereof — that  Texas  having  a claim  to 
certain  parts  of  New  Mexico,  it  would  be  inexpe- 
dient to  deprive  her  of  this  assumed  right — that 
the  boundaries  of  the  territories  not  being  deter- 
mined, Congress  is  exercising  an  authority  which 
it  does  not  legally  possess — that  Congress  is  in- 
competent to  divide  any  territories  belonging  to 
the  United  States,  unless  with  the  consent  of  the 
people  thereof. 

The  report  terminated  with  two  resolutions, 
in  substance  as  follows: 

“ Resolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  com- 
mittee, that  it  i sinexpedient  for  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  pass  a law,  for  the  admis- 
sion of  New  Mexico  and  California  into  this 
Union  as  a State,  upon  an  equal  footing  with  the 
sovereign  States  thereof,  but  that  it  is  expedient’ 
for  Congress  to  enact  a law  for  the  organization 
of  such  territories  into  territorial  governments, 
extending  such  government  only  to  the  western 
boundaries  of  Texas.” 

Mr.  Mason  said  that  the  report  was  on  a sub- 
ject of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  whole 
country — in  which  all  classes  of  our  fellow  citi- 
zens felt  a direct  interest  in — and,  therefore,  it 
should  be  widely  circulated.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances he  moved  for  the  printing  of  ten 
thousand  extra  copies  of  the  report. 

Mr  Douglass  spoke  at  length  in  opposition  to 
the  arguments  of  the  report.  He  said  that  the 
report  makes  three  objections  lo  the  bill,  which 
he  had  introduced  for  admitting  California  into 
the  Union  as  a State — as  being  unprecedented 
and  unconditional  to  admit  territory,  as  a State, 
before  some  previous  government  had  been  orga- 
nized, and  unconstitutional  to  divide  a Slate  after 
being  admitted. 

Mr.  Downs,  of  Louisiana,  said  he  was  in  a mi 
nority  of  one  on  the  committee.  That  he  had 
dissented  with  a majority  of  the  committee  on  a 
number  of  points.  He  had  not  seen  the  report 
until  this  morning  ; and,  of  course,  sufficient 
time  was  not  afforded  him  to  make  a counter  re- 
port ; but  would  do  so  at  some  future  lime.  He 
thought  that  bill  might  have  been  so  modified  as 
to  have  met  the  case,  and  reconciled  all  conflic- 
ting views. 

Mr.  Butler  replied  to  the  intimations  that  had 
been  thrown  out  that  the  committee  had  repor- 
ted without  full  consultation.  No  subject, -with- 
in his  recollection,  had  ever  been  considered 
more  fully  in  committee.  Every  facility  bad 
been  afforded  to  the  friends  of  the  bill,  and 
others  interested,  to  be  heard — lo  obtain,  if  pos- 
sible, from  them  their  views. 

Mr.  Foote  was  in  favor  of  printing  a large 
number  of  extra  copies.  The  subject  was  one 
of  great  magnitude.  He  did  not  approve  of  all 
the  doctrines  set  forth  in  the  report. 

Mr.  Berrien,  the  author  of  the  report,  stated 
somewhat  at  length  the  proceedings  of  the  com- 
mittee, in  order  to  show  that  opportunities  for 
full  and  free  consultation  was  afforded  to  both 
the  Iriends  and  the  opponents  of  the  bill.  He 
defended,  in  an  able  manner,  and  with  consi- 
derable warmth,  a number  of  the  points  in  the 
report  which  had  been  assailed. 

Mr.  Weslcoll  concurred  fully  in  the  report. 
He  asserted  that  the  power  lo  create  a State 
was  not  lodged  in  Congress. 

Mr.  Dayton  said  that  he  was  peculiarly  situa- 
ted. He  was  the  only  Northern  member  of  the 
Committee.  He  subscribed  freely  lo  the  main 
doctrines  of  the  report ; lor  he  deemed  it  nei- 
ther constitutional  nor  expedient  lo  admit  Cali- 
' lornia  into  the  Union  as  a State, 


After  further  debate,  it  was  agreed,  for  the 
present,  to  print  the  usual  number  of  copies  for 
the  use  of  the  Senate. 

On  motion,  the  further  consideration  of  the 
subject  was  postponed. 

The  Senate  then  went  into  Executive  Session, 
and  after  sitting  for  some  time  with  closed  doors, 
rose  and  adjourned. 

House  of  Representatives. — On  motion  of 
Mr.  Butler,  the  vote  was  reconsidered  by  which 
the  bill  to  establish  a board  of  Commissioners  to 
settle  private  claims  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  and  also  the  vote  by 
which  the  bill  was  taken  out  o fthe  Committee 
of  the  Whole. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Vinton,  the  House  was  re- 
solved into  Committee  of  the  Whole,  to  consider 
the  Indian  appropriation  bill,  and  afit-rsome  time 
the  committee  rose  and  reported  the  bill  without 
amendment.  It  was  subsequently  passed  without 
a dissenting  vote. 

The  Civil  and  Diplomatic  appropriation  bill 
was  then  considered  in  Committee  ; when,  upon 
an  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Embree,  that  the 
mileage  of  members  shall  be  hereafter  estimated 
and  charged  upon  the  shortest  mail  route  from 
their  places  of  residence,  respectively,  lo  the 
city  of  Washington,  a warm  debate  ensued,  in 
which  many  members  participated — which  was 
interrupted  by  a motion  from  Mr.  Haralson  that 
the  committee  rise. 

The  committee  rose  and  reported,  but  there 
was  no  further  action  had  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Conger  reported  a resolution  to  print  a 
thousand  extra  copies  of  the  Secretary  of  War’s 
report  about  Buffalo  harbor. 

It  was  warmly  opposed  by  Mr.  Toombs.  He 
denounced  it  as  a local  affair — a mere  squander- 
ing of  the  public  money.  They  were  printing 
too  much. 

Mr.  Conger  replied  with  equal  warmth. 

And  then  the  House  adjourned. 

Wednesday , January  10,  1849. 

In  Senate — Mr.  Benton  offered  a resolution 
for  a continuation  of  the  synoptical  index  of 
laws  aud  treaties  of  the  United  Stales;  lies 
over. 

Mr.  Filzpatrickrs  resolution  to  publish  two 
thousand  copies  of  Colton’s  map  of  the  United 
States,  was  taken  up,  and  discussed  at  some 
length. 

Messrs.  Benton,  Pearce  and  Dickit.son  spoke  in 
opposition.  It  was  finally  laid  on  the  table. 

A resolution  was  adopted  calling  for  informa- 
tion as  to  the  amount  of  claims  of  the  United 
Slates  against  the  Cherokee  tribe  of  Indians. 

The  resolution  offered  yesterday  by  Mr.  Un- 
derwood, relative  lo  appropriations  to  aid  the 
colomzjtion  of  our  free  colored  population,  was 
taken  up. 

Messrs.  Undenoood  and  Metcalfe  earnestly  sup- 
ported the  resolution,  and  advocated  the  policy  of 
colonization. 

Mr.  Hale  followed  in  a speech  against  the  re- 
striction of  the  right  of  petition,  and  against  the 
institution  of  slavery  generally. 

Mr.  Douglass  next  rose  lo  repel  the  imputation 
that  the  North  was  in  fault  from  the  slavery  agi- 
tation. 

Mr.  Clayton  expressed  a wish  that  the  com- 
mittee would  be  left  at  liberty  to  report  or  not, 
as  they  pleased. 

The  committee  would  not  report  in  favor  of 
the  existence  of  the  power  to  make  the  appro- 
priation, and  he  therefore  hoped  the  Coloniza- 
tion scheme  would  not  be  brought  into  the  vortex 
of  this  excitement.  The  Colonization  Society 
w as  a philanthropic  institution,  approved  by  both 
the  North  and  South.  He  would  not  endanger 
it.  Mr.  D.  in  conclusion  moved  to  strike  out  the 
instructions,  which  was  carried. 

Mr.  Mason  declared  himself  opposed  to  acting 
on  any  motion  whatever  connected  with  the 
question  of  slavery.  It  should  not  be  enter- 
tained in  any  shape  or  form. 

Mr.  Jefferson  Davis  spoke  generally  in  defence 
of  the  course  ol  the  South  on  the  slavery  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  Berrien  said  the  subject  of  the  petition 
was  no  more  nor  less  than  an  annual  appropria- 
tion for  the  gradual  emancipation  of  slaves.  He 
was  therefore  decidedly  opposed  to  a relerence. 

Mr.  Dickinson  moved  an  indefinite  postpone- 
ment of  the  question.  Carried,  by  yeas  27, 
nays  23. 

A message  in  wriling  was  here  received  from 
the  President. 
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into  executive  session, 


The  Senate  then  went 
and  adjourned. 

House  of  Representatives.— The  Speaker  an- 
nounced as  first  in  order  the  motion  to  reconsider 
the  vote  on  Mr.  Golfs  resolution. 

A call  of  the  House  was  ordered,  and  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy-seven  members  answered  to 
their  names. 

Mr.  Wentworth  took  the  floor,  but  pave  way 
to  Mr.  Stewart,  of  Michigan,  and  Mr.  Lincoln  to 
offer  amendments  to  the  resolution. 

% . Mr.  Wentworth  moved  to  lay  the  motion  to  re- 

consider on  the  table — which  was  lost,  there  be- 
ing yeas  79 — n lys  122. 

A spirited  debate  here  ensued,  in  which  Messrs. 
McLane,  Smith,  of  Indiana,  Giddings,  and  Saw- 
yer, participated. 

The  previous  question  was  moved  and  sus- 
tained. 

On  the  motion  to  reconsider,  the  yeas  and 
nays  were  called,  which  resulted  in  the  affirma 
live — yeas  119,  nays  81. 

Mr.  Bolts  then  moved  that  Mr.  Gott's  resolu 
tion  be  laid  on  the  table,  which  was  negatived — 
yeas  94 — nays  1 10. 

Several  ineffectual  motions  were  made,  when 
a motion  to  adjourn  prevailed.  The  subject  lies 
over. 

Thursday,  January  11,  1849. 

Senate — The  Vice  President  submitted 
communication  from  the"  Secretary  of  State. 

A number  of  petitions  were  presented,  read 
and  referred,  pray  ing  for  a still  further  reduction 
on  the  present  rates  of  postage. 

Mr.  Borland  gave  notice  of  his  intention  to  in- 
troduce a bill  for  the  establishment  of  a port  of 
entry  in  Arkansas. 

Mr.  Breese  reported  a bill  in  favor  of  assignees 
of  military  land  warrants.  Read  twice. 

The  Indian  appropriation  bill,  as  it-passed  the 
lower  House,  was  read  twice  by  its  title. 

Mr.  Benton's  resolution  fora  continuation  of 
the  Synoptical  Index  of  the  laws  and  treaties  of 
the  United  States,  was  called  up,  and  after  a brief 
discussion  was  adopted. 

Being  private  bill  day,  the  Senate  took  up  the 
bill  for  the  relief  of  John  P.  Baldwin,  the  owner 
of  the  brig  Gil  Bias.  The  brig  was  wrecked  on 
the  coast  ol  Florida  during  the  late  war  with  the 
Seminoles,  and  being  filled  with  lead,  ammuni- 
tion and  military  stores,  it  was  destroyed  by  or- 
der of  Gen.  Taylor,  fearing  it  might  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  Indians. 

Alter  a few  remarks  relative  to  the  merits  of 
the  bill,  on  motion  ns  further  consideration  was 
postponed. 

Mi.  Douglass  moved  to  make  the  bill  admitting 
California  into  the  Union  as  a State,  with  the  re- 
port of  the  Judiciary  Committee  on  the  same, 
the  special  order  of  ihe  day  for  Monday  week. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

House  of  Representatives. — The  Speaker 
announced  as  the  first  thing  in  order,  the  resolu- 
tion Irom  the  Committee  on  Printing,  in  favor  ol 
printing  two  thousand  extra  copies  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  War’s  report  relative  to  Buffalo  Harbor. 

Mr.  Idall,  of  Mew  York,  spoke  earnestly  in  fa- 
vor of  the  passage  of  the  resolution.  He  replied 
at  length  to  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Toombs,  which 
that  gentlemen  made  when  the  resolution  was  in- 
troduced on  Tuesday  last,  and  in  opposition  to  its 
passage.  Mr.  Hall  said  that  the  cost  of  printing 
these  two  thousand  extra  copies  would  not  cer- 
tainly exceed  fit teeri  dollars. 

The  gentleman  from  Georgia,  he  said,  had 
made  a long  arid  vehement  harangue  about  such 
an  extravagant  outlay  of  the  national  finances  for 
purposes  purely  local.  He  said  that  the  com- 
merce ol  Bufialo  and  the  population  interested 
in  that  commerce,  were  equal  to  the  commerce 
and  population  of  the  whole  Stale  of  Georgia, 
and  yet  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  would  raise 
objection  against  appropriating  the  paltry  sum  ol 
fitieen  dollars  lor  an  object  in  which  so  many 
hundreds  of  thousands  had  a direct  interest. 

Mr.  Conger  followed,  accusing  Mr.  Toombs  of 
inconsistency  on  the  subject  ol  printing. 

The  resolution  was  further  discussed  by  Mr. 
Thompson,  of  Kentucky,  and  Messrs.  Henley  and 
Sclienck. 

On  motion,  the  further  consideration  of  the  re- 
solution was  indefinitely  postponed. 

On  motion,  the  House  resolved  itself  into 
Committee  of  the  Whole — Mr.  Smith,  of  Indiana, 
in  the  Chair — and  took  up  the  Civil  and  Diplo- 
matic Appropriation  Bill. 

Mr.  Embree  advocated  his  amendment  reducing 


and  equalizing  the  mileage  of  members.  Under 
the  present  system  of  mileage,  thirty  membersof 
this  sessian  would  draw  from  the  treasury  at  the 
rale  of  I wenty-eighl  dollars  a day,  counting  their 
pay  and  allowance  for  mileage,  while  thirty  oth- 
ers would  draw  but  nine  dollars  a day  during  the 
session.  These,  he  said,  were  extreme  cases, 
but  they  were  referred  to  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  that  there  was  something  wrong  in  the 
system — that  while  some  members  drew  too 
much,  others  drew  loo  little.  The  plan  he  pro- 
posed, while  it  would  have  a tendency  to  equal 
ize  the  pay,  would,  in  the  aggregate,  prove  a 
great  saving  to  the  country. 

Towards  the  close  of  Mr.  Embree's  speech  he 
was  interrupted  by  Mr.  Henley,  which  resulted 
in  an  amusing  conversation  between  these  gentle 
men,  relative  to  their  respective  chances  of  re 
election,  and  as  to  the  probability  of  their  aval 
ing  themselves  of  the  benefits  of  Mr.  Embree's 
amendment,  in  ca<e  it  should  pass  the  House. 

Mr.  Venable  followed  and  commenced  by  allu 
ding  to  the  well  known  mileage  publication  in  the 
New  Yoik  Tribune,  which  he  pronounced  a very 
small  business  from  the  beginning  to  the  end. 
He  said  he  was  thankful  that  he  was  the  repre- 
senlative  of  a constituency  of  enlarged  views 
and  liberal  feelings.  They  did  not  stop  to  in- 
quire for  the  items  in  the  bills  contracted  by 
their  representatives  in  their  journeys  to  the  seal 
of  government — they  wished  their  expenses 
paid  — liberally  paid.  Tile  present  pay,  in  Mr. 
V.’s  estimation,  was  insufficient,  and  he  would 
therefore  otter  an  amendment,  asking  for  an  in- 
crease. 

Mr.  Greeley  obtained  the  floor  for  the  purpose 
of  explanation.  He  said  that  the  publication  in 
reference  to  the  mileage  of  members,  which  had 
appeared  in  the  New  York  Tribune,  and  which 
had  been  so  freely  and  frequently  coaimented 
upon  in  the  House,  was  for  purposes  far  diffe- 
rent from  those  which  had  been  attributed  to 
him.  He  had  not  conceived  the  idea  of  impugn- 
ing the  motive  of  any  member,  neither  was  it 
h s desire  to  make  any  political  capital  for  him 
self  in  the  transaction. 

He  believed  that  in  the  matter  of  mileage 
which  had  grown  into  all  the  authority  ol  pre 
scriplion — a great  wrong  had  been  committed — 
that  it  was  an  abuse  which  could  not  be  too 
quickly  cured.  His  object  in  the  publication  re- 
ferred to,  was  to  correct  this  abuse  and  thereby 
save  thousands  to  the  country.  He  would  ask  il 
any  member  stood  charged  in  the  publicalion 
which  had  given  so  much  offence,  wild  taking  a 
larger  amount  than  he  had  actually  received? 

Mr.  Turner. — 1 am  charged  with  taking  an 
excess  of  eight  hundred  dollars. 

Mr.  Greeley. — Excess  over  what  ? • 

Mr.  Turner. — An  excess  of  eigtit  hundred  dol- 
ars  over  the  sum  1 would  be  entitled  to  by  tile 
nearest  post-route. 

Mr.  Turner  declared  that  the  publication  in 
the  New  York  Tribune  was  false — maliciously 
fasle — and  ihat  he  held  himself  personally  re 
sponsible  lor  w hat  he  uttered. 

Mr.  Greeley  rose  to  reply,  but  was  interrupted 
by  Messrs.  Harralson,  Barrow,  and  Brown,  of 
Mississippi,  who  commented  very  severely  upon 
the  Tribune  publications,  for  the  false  position 
in  which  il  had  placed  them  belore  the  public. 

[At  this  point  there  was  much  confusion  and 
excitement  m the  House.] 

Mr.  Greeley  proceeded  with  his  remarks.  He  said 
that  he  had  been  charged  with  editing  a newspaper, 
while  he  had  been  sent  to  Congress  to  discharge 
other  duties.  11  he  did  hud  lime  to  write  for  the 
paper  with  which  he  was  connecled,  it  did  not 
prevent  him  discharging  his  duties,  as  a member 
of  the  House  to  which  he  had  the  honor  to  be- 
long. 

He  believed  he  worked  as  faithfully  and  ear- 
nestly as  any  member,  either  in  the  House  or 
in  Committee. 

Mr.  McKay  here  interrupted  Mr.  Greeley.  He 
said  that  injustice  had  been  done  him  in  the  Tri- 
bune publication,  but  for  all  that,  he  appioved 
ot  the  publication,  and  did  not  doubt  hut  that 
Mr.  Greeley  was  actuated  by  other  and  better  mo- 
tives than  had  been  attributed  to  him. 

Mr.  Greeley  resumed  and  replied  to  the  remarks 
of  Mr.  Hoot.  He  yielded  the  floor  finally  to  Mr. 
Sclienck,  who  read  the  publication  which  had  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  Tribune,  in  order  to 
show  that  it  was  deliberately  intended  as  a sneer 
at  Congress.  Mr.  fa-  asked  Mr.  Greeley  if  it  was 
not  a sneer. 

Mr.  Greeley  replied  by  stating  that  it  was  a slant 
at  only  such  members  who  rtlused  to  do  right. 


Mr.  Schenck. — That  is,  it  i9  a slant  against 
such  members  as  refuse  to  vote  as  the  member 
from  New  York  voles. 

Mr.  Sclienck  stated  the  course  which  he  inten- 
ded to  pursue  relative  to  his  own  mileage,  and 
then  asked  Mr.  Greeley  t if  he  denominated  that 
course  a dishonorable  one. 

gg Mr.  Greeley  disclaimed  charging  dishonor  in 
such  cases. 

Mr.  Murphy  then  obtained  the  floor,  when,  on 
motion  Ihe  committee  rose. 

Mr.  Vinton  ottered  a resolution,  which  was 
adopted,  limiting  the  debate  on  the  Civil  and  Di- 
plomatic Approprialion  bill  to  one  hour,  at  the 
next  sitting  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Belcher,  from  the  Committee  on  Mileage, 
submitted  a report. 

Objection  was  made  to  its  reading  by  Mr.  Ste- 
phens, w hich  was  sustained. 

On  motion,  the  House  adjourned. 


Friday,  January  12,  1849. 

In  Fenate. — The  Vice  President  presented 
the  credentials  of  the  Hon.  James  Cooper,  Sena- 
tor elect  from  Pennsylvania,  to  serve  for  six 
years  from  the  4th  of  March  next. 

A number  of  petitions  were  presented,  among 
them  several  for  a modification  of  the  tariff,  and 
for  a still  further  reduction  in  the  present  rales 
of  postage. 

Mr.  Davis  offered  a resolution  instructing  the 
Committee  on  Military  Affairs  to  inquire  into  the 
expediency  of  extending  ttie  pension  laws  to  sol- 
diers who  may  have  been  discharged  from  the 
service  on  account  of  accidents  or  casualties. 
The  resolution  was  adopted. 

The  bill  in  favor  of  a->signees  of  military  land 
warrants  next  came  up  for  consideration. 

Mr.  Weslcott  spoke  in  opposition  to  the  bill, 
and  concluded  his  remarks  by  moving  a post- 
ponement of  its  further  consideration.  Adopted. 

Mr.  Niles  moved  to  make  the  bill  providing 
fur  a still  further  reduction  in  the  present  rates 
of  postage  the  special  order  of  the  day  for  Mon- 
day next. 

On  making  this  motion,  Mr.  Niles  said  he  had 
few  remarks  to  make.  The  session,  he  said , 
was  fast  drawing  to  a close,  and  unless  a more 
earnest  disposition  was  manifested  to  dispose  of 
business  without  unnecessary  delay,  there  was 
great  danger  that  various  public  measures  of  the 
highest  importance  would  be  partially  neglected, 
if  not  wholly  passed  over.  Honorable  Senators 
ell  knew  that  during  more  than  one  session  bu- 
siness was  neglected,  or  postponed,  until,  on  the 
Iasi  day,  bills  of  great  moment  were  either  lost 
sight  of,  or  passed  without  that  due  considera- 
tion their  importance  demanded.  The  bill  which 
he  now  pressed  upon  the  early  consideration  of 
the  Senate  was  one  in  which  the  whole  country 
felt  a lively  interest,  and,  if  once  taken  up,  could 
be  disposed  of  in  a day  or  two.  Mr.  Niles  con- 
cluded his  remaiks  by  announcing  his  determi- 
nation to  insist  on  early  action  m the  matter. 

The  motion  ol  Mr.  Niles  was  adopted. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Jitherton,  the  oeuale  look 
up  the  Deficiency  Appiopnalion  Bill. 

Various  amendments  were  ottered  and  dis- 
cussed. Some  agreed  to  and  others  negatived. 

An  amendment  making  an  appropriation  of 
six  thousand  dollars  for  purchasing  sundry  in- 
struments to  continue  certain  astronomical  ob- 
servations, gave  rise  to  considerable  debate. 

Mr.  Pearce  supported  the  amendment.  "He 
said  ihat  the  chiel  object  of  these  instruments 
was  to  ascertain  the  sun’s  parallax  — a point  of 
great  importance  for  navigating  purposes. 

Mr.  Niles  said  that  he  was  not  aware  under 
what  head  of  public  service  this  approprialion 
could  be  made.  He  then  spoke  in  an  ironical 
strain  against  what  he  termed  the  transcenden- 
tal sche..,es  of  the  day.  He  alluded  in  this  way 
to  the  Dead  Sea  Exploring  Expedition,  and  said, 
that  although  part  ol  Lot’s  wile  had  been  brought 
back  to  this  country  as  one  of  the  bitter  fruits  of 
this  expedition,  still  he,  for  one,  would  not  lend 
his  countenance  to  such  visionary  schemes.  He 
thought  that  science  should  be  left  free,  and  that 
it  stood  in  no  need  of  government  support. 

Mr.  Pearce  s:  id  that  Mr.  Niles  was  once  in  fa- 
vor of  the  scheme  for  a light  house  on  the  stairs 
of  the  Capitol.  He  thought  that  the  appropria- 
tion then  asked  for,  was  as  useful  as  the  oue 
now.  ~ 

The  debate  was  continued.  Mr.  Clayton  sup- 
porting the  amendment,  and  Messrs.  Hunter  and 
Poole  opposing  it,  * 

Mr.  Poole  next  spoke.  In  the  course  of  his 
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speech  he  said  that  the  remarks  which  he  had 
made  a few  days  ago,  in  reference  to  the  views 
entertained  by  General  Taylor  in  regard  to  the 
annexation  of  Cuba,  had  been  misunderstood. 

He  would  now,  with  the  indulgence  of  the  Se 
nate,  correct  what  appeared  to  be  a very  general 
misapprehension.  Tie  had  no  authentic  informa- 
tion in  his  hands  ; but  rumor,  which  he  deemed 
authentic,  had  reached  him  which  authorized 
him  in  making  the  statement  that  Generel  Tay 
lor  was  decidedly  in  favor  of  annexing  the  island 
of  Cuba  to  the  United  States. 

A vote  was  then  taken  on  the  amendment  and 
decided  in  the  affirmative — yeas  06,  nays  10. 

The  bill  as  amended  then  passed  the  Senate. 

The  bill  to  settle  titles  and  claims  to  lands  in 
California  and  New  Mexico,  and  pre-emption 
rights,  was  next  taken  uo. 

Mr.  Benton  condemned  the  system  embraced 
in  the  bill,  and  announced  bis  intention  to  make 
a full  exposition  of  its  evils.  He  had  prepared 
a counter-proposition,  which  had  been  sent  to 
the  Clerk’s  desk. 

Ordered  to  be  pridied,  and  the  subject,  on  mo- 
tion, was  postponed. 

The  Senate  then  went  into  Executive  session. 
After  sitting  with  closed  doors  for  sometime, 
rose,  and  adjourned  over  until  Monday. 

House  of  Representatives. — Mr.  Hilliard 
gave  notice  that  on  Monday  next  he  would  intro- 
duce two  bills.  The  first  authorizing  California 
to  form  a government  preparatory  to  her  admis- 
sion into  the  Union  as  a State.  The  second  es- 
tablishing the  boundaries  of  Texas,  and  in  so  do- 
ing extending  them  over  New  Mexico. 

Here  the  Speaker  was  interrogated  by  several 
members  in  regard  to  the  first  business  in  order. 

It  was  decided  by  the  Speaker  that  the  first  busi- 
ness in  order  was  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
roviding  for  the  relief  of  the  heirs  of  Antonio 
acheco,  who  lost  a slave  during  the  Florida 
war. 

The  merits  of  the  bill  were  discussed  by 
Messrs.  Stewart,  of  Michigan,  Sawyer,  Cabell, 
Burl  and  others. 

Mr.  Turner  argued  the  question  involved  on 
the  bill,  but  conlessed  that  with  all  ite  lights  be- 
lore  him,  he  was  really  at  a loss  how  to  vote. 

Mr.  Palfrey  followed.  He  was  free  to  admit 
that  he  was  at  no  loss  to  decide  as  to  how  his 
vole  should  be  cast  on  this  question.  The  bill 
was  simply  making  an  appropriation  for  the  loss 
of  properly  ; and  as  he  considered  the  doctrine 
of  property  in  slaves  not  sanctioned  by  any  laws 
human  or  divine — and  not  recognized  by  the 
Constitution — he  would  vote  against  it. 

Mr.  Palfrey  was  here  interrupted  by  Mr.  Cling- 
man,  who  a.-ked  him  if  the  Constitution  any 
where  recognized  piopeity  in  ploughs,  mules  and 
horses. 

Mr.  Palfrey  replied  by  saying,  that  although 
the  Constitution  did  recognize  property  in  the  ar- 
ticles enumerated  by  tne  honorable  member 
lrom  North  Carolina,  it  did  not  lollow  by  impli- 
cation that  it  recognized  properly  in  human 
beings  of  a particular  hue. 

He  said  that  Gen.  Jesup  had  no  right  to  send 
the  slave  Lewis  to  Arkansas,  or  to  hang  him, 
simply  because  he  was  vicious,  and  then  call  up- 
on the  Government  la  pay  lor  him,  even  admit- 
ting slaves  to  be  properly. 

Mr.  Cabell  asked  if  Gen.  Jesup  had  sent  ne- 
groes oli  illegally, — was  it  not  in  tne  power  °f  go- 
vernment to  put  in  the  plea  that  its  officers  had 
acted  illegally,  and  therefore  refuse  indemnity. 

Mr.  PulJ'rey  followed  by  slating  that  if  any 
wrong  had  been  committed,  the  owner  of  the 
slave  must  find  rediess  at  the  hands  of  Gen. 
Jesup. 

Mr.  Morse  followed,  and  defended  the  conduct 
of  Gen.  Jesup  as  agent  of  the  Government.  In 
his  view  of  the  case,  the  owners  of  the  slave  has 
a rigtil  to  look  to  Government  for  compensation. 

Oil  motion,  the  subject  was  laid  aside  to  hear 
the  report  ol  the  select  committee  appointed  to 
examine  Mr.  Mr.  Medill,  Indian  Commissioner, 
on  charges  preferred  by  Mr.  Chngman. 

A resolution  was  offered  for  the  Sergeant-at- 
Arms  to  take  into  custody  David  Tyler,  the  wit- 
ness who  refuses  to  answer. 

The  subject  was  warmly  discussed  by  Messrs. 
Haralson,  Woodward,  Brady,  Joseph  R.  Ingersotl, 
Cobb,  Cabell  and  others,  ana  finally  postponed  un- 
til to-morrow. 

Mr.  Cobb,  of  Georgia,  moved  to  reconsider 
the  vote  stopping  debate  on  the  Civil  and  Diplo- 
matic Appropriation  Rill,  which  was  decided  in 
the  affirmative, 


PUBLIC  DOCUIfflSITTS. 

THE  POSTAL  CONVENTION,  OR  TREATY. 

Convention  between  Her  Majesty  and  the  United 
States  of  America  for  the  improvement  of  the  come 
munications  by  post  between  their  respective  terri- 
tories. 

Signed  in  London,  December  15 th,  1848. 

RATIFICATION  EXCHANGED  IN  LONDON. 

Her  Majesty,  the  Queen  of  the  United  King- 
dom of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  the  Uni- 
ted Slates  of  America,  being  desirous  to  promote 
the  friendly  relations  existing  between  their  re- 
spective subjects  and  citizens,  by  placing  the 
communications  by  post  between  the  territories 
of  Her  Britannic  Majesty  and  those  of  the  Uni- 
ted Slates  on  a more  liberal  and  advantageous 
footing,  have  resolved  to  conclude  a convention 
for  this  purpose,  and  have  named  as  their  pleni- 
potentiaries, that  is  to  say  : — 

Her  Majesty,  the  Queen  of  the  United  King- 
dom ol  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the  Right  Hon. 
Henry  John  Viscount  Palmerston,  Baron  Tem- 
ple, a Peer  of  Ireland,  a member  of  Her  Britan- 
nic Majesty’s  most  honorable  Privy  Council,  a 
member  of  Parliament,  Knight  Grand  Cross  of 
the  most  honorable  Order  ol  Bath,  and  Her  Bri- 
tannic Majesty’s  principal  Secretary  of  State  lor 
Foreign  Atfairs. 

And  the  President  of  the  United  States,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Seriate  there- 
of, George  Bancroft,  a citizen  of  the  United 
States,  their  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  to  Her  Britannic  Majesty  : 

Who,  alter  having  communicated  to  eaclt  other 
their  respective  full  powers,  iound  in  good  and 
due  form,  have  agreed  upon  and  concluded  the 
following  articles : 

Article  i.  'There  shall  be  charged  upon  let- 
ters not  exceeding  half  an  ounce  in  weight,  con- 
veyed either  by  British  or  United  States  packets, 
between  a port  in  the  United  Kingdom  or  a port 
in  the  United  Stales,  a uniform  sea  rate  of  eight 
pence,  or  sixteen  cents  ; and  such  postage  shall 
belong  to  the  country  by  w hich  the  packet  con- 
veying the  letters  is  lurnished. 

Article  ii.  There  shall  be  charged  by  the 
post  office  of  the  United  Kingdom  upon  all  let- 
ters not  exceeding  half  an  ounce  in  weight,  pos- 
ted in  the  United  Kingdom  and  lorwarded  to  l he 
United  Stales,  or  brought  from  the  United  Slates 
and  delivered  in  the  United  Kingdom,  w hether 
such  letters  shall  be  conveyed  by  British  or  by 
United  Slates  packets,  an  inland  postage  rate  ol 
one  penny  half  penny. 

I here  shall  be  charged  by  the  post  office  of 
the  United  Stales  upon  all  letters  not  exceeding 
half  an  ounce  in  weight,  posted  in  the  Uniteo 
States  and  lorwarded  to  toe  United  Kingdom,  or 
brought  lrom  the  United  Kingdom  and  delivered 
in  the  United  Stales,  whether  such  letters  shall 
be  conveyed  by  United  States  or  Oy  British  pack- 
ets, an  inland  postage  rale  of  five  cents. 

Article  hi. — Upon  all  letters  posted  in  one 
country  anti  delivered  in  the  oilier,  these  rates 
ot  postage  both  sea  ai.d  inland,  shall  be  com- 
bined into  one  rate,  of  which  payment  in  ad 
vante  shall  be  optional  in  either  country.  It 
shall,  however,  not  be  permitted  to  pay  less  than 
the  whole  combined  rale. 

Article  iv. — With  lespect  to  letters  above 
the  weight  of  half  an  ounce,  each  country  shall 
be  at  liberty  to  employ,  as  regartls  the  collection 
of  the  whole  combined  rate,  the  scale  ol  pro- 
gression in  operation  in  its  own  territory  lor 
chaiging  inland  rate  postage. 

Article  v. — The  United  St3tesengage  togranl 
to  the  United  Kingdom  ihe  liausii  in  closed  mails, 
through  the  territory  ol  ihe  United  Stales,  of  the 
correspondence  and  newspapers  lrom  the  United 
Kingdom  to  the  British  North  American  provin- 
ces, and  from  those  provinces  lo  the  United  King- 
dom, at  the  rale  ol  inland  postage  in  be  charged 
under  this  convention  for  letters  and  newspapers 
between  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United 
Stales. 

A British  officer  shall  be  permitted  to  accom- 
pany the  closed  mails  during  their  tiansit. 

Article  vi. — On  the  olher  hand,  Her  Britannic 
Majesty  engages  to  grant  lo  the  United  Slates 
the  transit  in  closed  mails,  through  the  British 
American  provinces,  of  the  correspondence  and 
newspapeis  from  one  part  of  the  territory  of  the 
United  Stales  to  any  olher  part  of  ihe  territory  ol 
the  United  Siales,  at  rates  not  exceeding  the  rates 
ol  inland  postage  now  charged  or  to  be  tiereal- 
ter  charged  in  the  North  American  provinces, 


according  to  the  distance  such  mails  may  be 
conveyed  within  the  North  American  provinces. 

An  officer  of  the  United  States  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  accompany  the  closed  mails  during 
their  transit.  ' 

Article  vh. — The  United  States  further  en- 
gage to  grant  to  the  Uniled  Kingdom  the  tran- 
sit in  closed  mails,  through  the  United  Slates,  or 
through  any  countries  where  the  post  commu- 
nications may  be  under  the  control  or  manage- 
ment of  the  United  Stales,  of  letters  and  news- 
papers forwarded  from  the  United  Kingdom,  its 
colonies  or  possessions,  to  any  other  British  colo- 
ny or  possession,  or  lo  any  foreign  country  and 
from  any  foreign  country  or  British  colony  or 
possession,  to  the  United  Kingdom,  its  colonies 
or  possessions. 

Article  vni — Her  Britannic  Majesty  enga- 
ges, on  her  part,  lo  grant  tolhe  United  Slates  the 
transit  in  closed  mails,  through  the  United  King- 
dom, or  through  any  country  where  the  post  com- 
munications niay  be  under  the  control  or  manage- 
ment of  the  Uniled  Kingdom,  of  letters  and  news- 
papers forwarded  lrom  the  United  States,  their 
colonies  or  possessions,  to  any  other  colony  or 
possession  of  the  United  States,  or  to  any  fo- 
reign country,  and  from  any  foreign  country  or 
from  any  colony  or  possession  of  the  Uniled 
States,  to  the  United  States,  their  colonies  or 
possessions. 

Article  ix. — When  letters  shall  be  forwarded 
in  closed  mails  under  the  stipulations  of  articles 
v.,  vi.,  YU.,  or  via.,  of  the  present  Convention, 
the  payment  to  be  made  to  the  post  office  ol  the 
United  Kingdom  or  of  the  Uniled  States,  as  the 
case  may  be,  shall  be  made  by  the  ounce,  accor- 
ding to  the  net  weight  of  the  letters,  at  two  rales 
to  the  ounce,  with  the  addition  of  25  per  cent,  on 
the  amount  of  postage,  lo  compensate  the  loss  that 
would  otherwise  be  sustained  by  this  mode  of  com- 
putation. 

Article  x. — The  country  which  sends  or  re- 
ceives closed  mails  through  the  other,  is  to  ren- 
der an  account  of  the  letters  arid  newspapers 
sent  or  received  in  such  closed  mails,  and  to  ac- 
count to  such  country  lor  the  postage  due  thereon. 

Article  xi — Letters  posted  in  tne  United 
Slates,  addressed  to  foreign  countries,  and  inten- 
ded to  pass  in  transit  through  Ihe  United  King- 
dom, shall  be  delivered  to  the  British  Post  office 
free  of  ail  Uniled  Stales  postage,  whether  pack- 
et or  inland,  and  letters  from  foreign  countries, 
addressed  lo  the  United  Slates,  passing  in  transit 
through  the  Uniled  Kingdom,  shall  be  delivered 
lo  the  Uuited  Slates  post  office  Iree  of  ail  British 
postage,  whether  packet  or  inland. 

In  tne  case  of  those  countries  lo  which  letters 
cannot  be  forwarded,  unless  Ihe  British  postage 
be  paid  in  advance,  such  British  postage  shall  be 
collected  in  the  Uniled  States,  (in  addition  to  the 
United  Stales  rates  of  postage)  and  accounted 
lor  lo  the  British  post  office. 

In  the  case  ol  those  countries  lo  which  letters 
cannol  be  lorwaided  unless  the  United  States 
postage  be  paid  in  advance,  such  Uniled  Slates 
postage  shall  be  collected  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
(in  addition  to  the  British  postage)  and  accounted 
for  lo  the  Uniled  Slates  post  office. 

Article  xii. — T he  rale  of  postage  lo  be  taken 
by  the  British  post  office  upon  letters  arriving  in 
the  United  Kingdom  lrom  the  United  States,  ei- 
ther by  British  or  United  Siales  packeis,  and  lo 
be  forwarded  through  the  Uniled  Kingdom  lo  co- 
lonies or  possessions  of  the  United  Kingdom  or 
of  the  United  States,  or  to  foreign  countries,  and 
vice  versa,  shall  tie  the  same  as  the  rate  which  is 
now  or  may  hereafter  be  taken  by  the  British 
post  office  upon  letters  to  or  lrom  such  colonies 
or  possessions,  or  foreign  countries  respectively, 
when  posted  at  the  port  of  arrival,  or  delivered 
at  the  port  of  depai  tuie  of  the  packeis  convey- 
ing the  mails  between  the  United  Kingdom  and 
the  United  States. 

The  above  postage  is  irrespective  of  and  beyond 
the  inland  rate  lo  be  taken  ir.  the  United  States 
upon  such  letters,  if  posted  or  delivered  therein, 
according  to  the  stipulations  of  Art.  1.  of  this 
Convention  ; and  also  irrespective  of,  and  beyond 
the  sea  rate  upon  such  letters,  payable  according 
to  the  stipulations  of  Art.  1. 

The  rale  of  postage  to  be  taken  by  the  United 
Siales  post  office  upon  letters  arriving  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  either  by  British  or  United  Slates 
packets  lrom  the  United  Kingdom,  and  to  be 
lor»aroed  through  the  Uniled  Stales  lo  the  colo- 
nies or  possessions  ol  the  Uniled  Stales  or  ol  the 
United  Kingdom,  or  to  thuse  territories  which 
according  to  ihe  laws  of  the  United  States  art} 
beyond  the  limits  of  their  established  post  routes, 


or  to  foreign  countries — and  vice  versa— shall 
be  the  same  as  the  rate  which  is  now  or  may 
hereafter  be,  taken  by  the  United  Slates  post  of- 
fice upon  letters  conveyed,  whether  by  sea  or 
land,  to  or  from  such  colonies,  possessions,  terri- 
tories, or  foreign  countries  respectively,  when 
posted  at  the  port  of  arrival  or  deliverea  at  the 
port  of  departure  of  <fce  packets  conveying  the 
mails  between  the  United  States  and  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Tne  above  postage  is  irrespective  of  and  be- 
yond the  inland  rate  to  be  taken  in  the  United 
Kingdom  upon  such  letters  if  posted  or  delivered 
therein  according  Ip  the  stipulations  of  Article 

II.  of  this  Convention,  and  also  irrespective  of 
and  beyond  the  sea  rate  put  upon  such  letters, 
payable  according  to  the  stipulations  of  Article  1. 

There  shall  be  excepted  from  tfie  above  stipu- 
lations letters  and  newspapers  passing  through 
the  United  Kingdom  to  and  from  France,  as  to 
which  certain  rates  are  fixed  by  the  Postal  Con- 
vention existing  between  that  country  and  the 
United  Kingdom.  But  the  two  contracting  par- 
ties agree  to  invite  France  to  enter  into  commu- 
nication with  them,  wiihoul  loss  of  time,  in  or- 
der to  effect  such  arrangements  for  the  convey- 
ance of  letters  and  newspapers,  and  closed 
mails,  through  the  territories  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  of  the  United  Slates,  and  of  France, 
respectively,  as  may  be  mjsl  conducive  to  the 
interests  ol  the  three  countries. 

Article  xiii. — Letters  posted  in  the  United 
Stales,  addressed  to  the  British  North  American 
Provinces,  and  vice  versa,  when  not  conveyed  by 
sea,  shall  be  charged  according  to  the  rates  of 
postage  which  are  now,  or  winch  shall  hereafter 
be,  in  operation  in  the  United  Stales,  and  in  the 
British  Noilh  American  Provinces  fur  inland 
letters. 

Article  xiv. — Upon  all  letters  posted  in  the 
United  siatts  and  addressed  to  the  British  North 
American  Provinces,  and  vice  versa,  the  rates  of 
postage  fixed  by  Lite  preceding  article  shall  be 
combined  into  one  rate,  of  which  payment  in 
advance  shall  be  optional,  both  in  the  United 
Stales  and  in  the  British  North  American  Pro- 
vinces. it  shall,  however,  not  be  permitted  to 
be  less  than  the  whole  rate. 

Article  xv. — The  rates  to  be  taken. on  news- 
papers published  in  the  United  Kingdom,  when 
conveyed  fielvveeii  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
United  Stales,  either  by  British  or  United  Slates 
packets,  shall  be  one  peuuy  lor  each  newspaper 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  two  cents  in  the  U. 
Stales.  Conversely  no  higher  charges  than  those 
above  slated,  shall  be  made  by  the  British  or  by 
the  Untied  Stales,  post-office,  on  newspapers  pub- 
lished in  the  United  Stales,  either  when  des- 
patched from  the  country  or  when  delivered  in 
the  United  Kingdom. 

'I  here  shall  be  no  accounts  between  the  two 
offices  lor  the  transmission  of  newspapers.  Each 
office  shall  retain  the  postage  it  shall  nave  char- 
ged, according  to  the  preceumg  stipulations. 

Article  xyi. — I he  lale  ol  postage  to  he  char- 
ged in  Hie  United  Kingdom  Upon  newspapers  to 
and  lrom  Hie  Unileu  States,  passing  in  transit 
through  the  United  Kingdom,  shall  be  one  penny 
for  each  newspaper,  except  where  a lower  rale 
is  provided  by  any  treaty  between  the  United 
Kingdom  and  a foreign  country  ; and  the  rale  uf 
postage  to  be  charged  in  the  U.  Stales  on  news- 
papeis  to  and  lrom  the  United  Kingdom,  passing 
in  transit  through  the  United  Slates,  snail  be 
two  cents  for  eacn  newspaper. 

Article  xvn. — Periodical  works,  nol  of  daily 
publications,  posted  in  the  United  Kingdom  or  in 
ihe  U.  Slates,  may  be  lorwarded  lrom  one  coun- 
try to  the  other,  either  uy  British  or  U.  States 
packets  by  means  ol  the  two  offices,  under  the 
loliowing  conditions,  viz  : — 

1st.  1 tide  shall  be  no  accounts  between  the 
two  offices  lor  the  transmission  of  such  works  ; 
each  office  shall  retain  the  postage  it  shall  have 
charged. 

2 mi.  They  must  be  sent  in  bands  or  covers 
open  at  the  sides  or  end,  so  that  they  may  be 
easily  examined. 

3ru.  They  shall  be  in  every  respect  subject  lo 
the  conditions  prescribed  by  the  laws  and  regu- 
lations «t  bolti  countries.  The  rales  to  be  levied 
in  Gieal  Britain,  as  well  on  Hie  above  mentioned 
works  addressed  lo  the  United  Stales,  as  those 
from  the  United  Stales  addressed  to  G.  Britain, 
and  shall  be  as  follow  s : — 

1st.  For  every  woik  not  exceeding  two  ounces 
in  weiglu,  one  penny. 

2d.  For  every  work  above  two  ounces  in 
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weight,  and  not  exceeding  three  ounces,  six 
pence. 

3d.  For  every  work  above  three  ounces  in 
weight,  and  not  exceeding  four  ounces,  eight 
pence. 

4th.  And  for  every  ounce  above  four,  up  to 
sixteen  ounces,  (the  limits  imposed  on  Ihe  trans- 
mission of  such  articles  by  the  British  office,)  two 
pence  additional  ; every  fraction  of  an  ounce  be- 
ing reckoned  a full  ounce. 

The  rates  lo  be  levied  by  the  post  office  of  the 
United  Slates  on  similar  works  addressed  to  or 
coming  from  the  United  Stales,  shall  not  exceed 
the  rales  charged  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Article  xviii.  Printed  pamphlet*,  not  exceed- 
ing the  weight  of  8 ounces,  posted  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  or  in  the  United  States,  may  be  for- 
warded from  one  country  to  the  other,  either  by 
British  or  United  States  packets,  by  means  of 
the  two  offices,  at  the  same  rates  anil  under  the 
same  conditions  as  those  fixed  for  periodical 
works  by  article  xvu. 

Article  xix  In  consideration  of  two  cents, 
U.  S.  currency,  nut  being  precisely  equivalent  to 
one  penny  sterling,  Ihe  British  post  office  shall 
account  to  the  United  Stales  post  office  at  the 
rate  of  four  hundred  and  eighty  four  cents  to  the 
pound  sterling,  and  the  United  States  post  office 
shall  account  to  the  British  post  office  at  the  rate 
of  four  hundred  and  eighty  cents  to  the  pound 
sterling. 

Article  xx.  In  case  of  war  between  the  two 
nations  the  mail  packets  of  the  two  offices  shall 
continue  their  navigation  without  impediment  or 
molestation,  until  six  weeks  alter  a notification 
shall  have  b<  en  made  on  the  part  of  eituer  of  the 
two  governments,  and  delivered  to  the  other, 
that  the  service  is  to  be  discontinued,  in  which 
case  they  shall  be  permitted  to  return  freely, 
and  under  special  protection,  to  their  respective 
ports. 

Article  xxi. — The  forms  in  which  the  ac- 
counts between  the  respective  post  offices,  for 
the  transmission  and  conveyance  of  letters,  are 
lo  be  made  out,  the  time  and  mode  in  which 
payment  shall  be  made  by  either  post  office  to 
the  other,  together  with  the  other  measures  of 
detail  arising  out  of  the  stipulations  of  the  pre- 
sent Convention,  shall  be  settled  between  the 
British  post  office  and  the  post  office  of  the  Uni- 
ted Slates,  as  suon  as  possible  after  the  exchange 
of  the  ratification  of  the  present  Convention. 

It  is  agreed  that  the  measures  of  detail  men- 
tioned in  the  present  article,  may  be  modified  by 
the  two  post  offices,  whenever,  by  mutual  con- 
sent, those  offices  shall  be  decided  that  such  mo- 
dification would  be  beneficial  to  the  post  office 
service  of  the  two  countries. 

Article  xxii. — The  present  convention  is  con- 
cluded lor  an  indefinite  period.  It  cannot  be  an- 
nulled by  enher  of  the  two  governments,  except 
alter  the  expiration  of  a year’s  notice  given  to 
the  other  government. 

Article  xxiii. — The  present  convention  shall 
be  ratified  by  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  and  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  by  and  with  the 
advice  ai  d consent  ol  tfie  Senate  thereof,  and 
the  ratification  sfiall  be  exchanged  at  London, 
within  three  months  of  the  dale  hereof.  It  shall 
come  info  operation  as  soon  as  possible  after  the 
exchange  of  the  ratifications. 

Iri  witness  whereof  the  respective  plenipoten- 
tiaries have  signed  the  same,  and  having  affixed 
thereto  the  seals  of  their  arms. 

Done  at  London,  the  fifteenth  day  of  Decem- 
ber, in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  one  thousand  eight 
nundred  and  torly-eight. 

[l  s ] Palmerston, 

[l.s.J  George  Bancroft. 


Notice  lo  the  Public  and  Instructions  to  Postmasters. 

I.  A postal  treaty  has  been  entered  into  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  the  United  Slates,  pla- 
cing the  correspondence  between  the  two  coun- 
tries, the  mail  packets  of  each  Government  and 
the  postage  charges,  upon  an  equal  and  recipro- 
cal looting. 

II.  Letters  posted  or  charged  in  the  United 
Slates  will  be  rated  at  a hall  ounce  to  the  single 
letter,  over  a ball  and  not  exceeding  an  ounce 
as  a double  letter,  over  an  ounce  arid  not  exceed- 
ing an  ounce  and  a half  as  a treble  letter,  and  so 
on,  each  half  ounce  ur  Iractional  excess  constitu- 
ting a rate.  In  England  the  half  ounce  limits 
the  single  letter,  the  lull  ounce  the  double  letter, 
but  on  letters  exceeding  the  ounce  and  not  ex- 
ceeding two  ounces  lour  rales  are  charged  ; also, 
on  letters  exceeding  two  ounces  and  not  exceed- 


ing three  ounces,  six  rales  are  charged  ; lhat  is, 
two  rates  are  imposed  for  each  excess  over  an 
ounces 

III.  The  single  rate  to  be  charged  on  each  let- 
ter posted  in  the  United  States,  addressed  to  any 
place  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  is  24  cents,  the 
double  raie  48  cents,  the  triple  rale  72  cents,  and 
so  on  according  to  the  United  Slates  scale  of  pro- 
gression in  weight. — See  No.  2. 

IV.  Like  single,  double,  triple,  &c.,  rates  will 
be  collected  on  each  letter  according  to  its 
weight,  which  is  posted  in  Great  Britain  or  Ire- 
land without  being  prepaid,  and  is  received  at  any 
office  in  the  United  States  lor  delivery. 

V.  Said  postage  on  letlers  going  lo  any  place 
in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland  may  be  prepaid,  if 
the  whole  amount  is  tendered  at  the  office  in  the 
United  States,  where  mailed,  at  the  option  of 
the  sender. 

VI  Newspapers  may  be  mailed  at  any  office 
in  the  United  States  lo  any  place  in  the  United 
Kingdom  on  the  pre-payment  of  2 cents,  and  may, 
on  receipt  from  any  place  in  Great  Britain  or 
Ireland,  be  delivered  at  any  office  in  the  United 
States  on  payment  of  2 cents.  Note. — Each  go- 
vernment is  to  charge  2 cents  on  each  newspa- 
per. These  are  to  be  sent  in  bands  or  covers, 
open  at  the  sides  or  ends,  and  lo  contain  no  man- 
uscript whatever. 

V II.  On  each  pamphlet  to  be  sent  to  any  place 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  cn  each  pamphlet 
received  U.erelroin,  there  is  lo  be  pre-paid  in  ihe 
first  place,  and  charged  and  collected  in  the  se- 
cond, one  cent  for  each  ounce  in  weight,  or  a 
fractional  excess  of  an  ounce.  These  are  to  be 
sent  in  bands  or  covers,  open  at  the  ends  or  sides, 
so  as  readily  to  be  examined,  and  to  contain  rio 
manuscript  whatever. 

V III.  On  letters  addressed  to  any  place  in  Bri- 
tish North  America,  not  to  be  conveyed  by  sea, 
there  shall  be  charged  a postage  equal  to  Uie  Uni- 
ted Stales  postage  and  the  Province  postage  com- 
bined ; but,  as  this  Department  is  not  yet  infor- 
med of  the  British  province  rates,  the  United 
Slates  postage  to  the  lines  will  be  charged,  and 
pre-payment  thereof  required,  until  the  details 
are  ascertained  and  sealed,  as  lequired  by  the 
21st  article  ol  the  treaty.  United  Stales  postage 
on  newspapers  lo  Canada  and  other  British  pro- 
vinces is  to  be  pre-paid, 

IX.  On  letteis  to  be  sent  to  any  foreign  coun- 
try of  British  possession,  a rid  mailed  lor  that 
purpose  lo  any  post  office  in  the  island  ol  Great 
Britain,  there  must  be  prepaid,  if  ser.t  by  a Bri- 
tish packet,  5 cents  the  single  rale,  and  if  by  an 
American  packet,  21  cents — to  be  doubled,  tri- 
pled, &c.,  according  to  weight. 

X.  On  letlers  received  lrom  foreign  countries 
or  English  possessions,  through  the  London  or 
any  other  post  office  in  Great  Britain,  to  be  de- 
livered in  the  United  Stales,  the  loreign  and  Bri- 
tish postage  is  to  be  prepaid,  and  what  remains 
to  be  collected  on  delivery  here  in  such  cases  is 
simply  the  United  States  posLage — 5 cents,  sin- 
gle, if  'brought  by  a British  packet;  21  cents  if 
brought  by  an  American  packet  ; 4U  cents  if 
such  letters  are  delivered  at  San  Francisco,  As- 
toria, or  any  other  place  in  the  territory  of  the 
United  Slates  on  the  Pacific,  when  brought  Lo  an 
Atlantic  port  by  a British  steamship  ; and  56 
cents  it  brought  by  an  American  steamship. 

XI.  On  British  or  foreign  letters  received  in 
the  United  Slates  to  be  lorwarded  to  the  West 
Indies  by  American  packets,  or  any  place  on  the 
Gull  of  Mexico,  to  Chagres,  or  Panama,  in  the 
United  Slates  mails,  the  single  postage  charge 
will  be  (as  the  British  postage  and  the  postage 
arising  in  its  transit  to  Great  Britain  must  be 
prepaid)  12£  cents  if  lo  Havana,  2U  cents  if  to 
any  other  place  in  the  West  Indies  or  on  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  or  to  Chagres  ; 30  cents  if  to 
Panama,  with  16  cents  added  if  brought  to  the 
United  States  trorn  Great  Britain  in  an  Ameri- 
can packet. 

XU.  Care  is  to  be  taken  to  see  that  all  Ame- 
rican postage  on  letters  from  Havana,  from  other 
places  in  ihe  Gull  of  Mexico,  lrom  our  Pacific 
possessions,  and  from  the  British  Norlli  Ameri- 
can provinces,  is  paid  in  ihe  United  States  be- 
fore the  same  is  despatched  by  mail  to  Great 
Britain. 

Xlll.  Newspapers  for  countries  beyond  Great 
Britain  may  be  sent  on  the  pre-payment  of  two 
cents  each — also  pamphlets  as  stipulated  under 
N0.  7 — and  newspapers  and  pamphlets  received 
from  countries  beyond  Great  Bmain  are  lo  be 
delivered  on  payment  of  the  two  cents  lor  each 
newspaper,  aud  one  certi  per  ounce  in  weight  of 
each  pamphlet. 
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XIV.  Postmasters  are  cautioned  to  write  on 
their  post-bills  opposite  each  entry  of  a foreign 
letter,  newspaper  or  pamphlet,  posted  by  them, 
respectively,  the  word  “ foreign,” — the  belter  to 
enable  the  postmasters  of  New  York  and  Boston, 
and  any  others  that  may  be  designated,  to  make 
a separate  quarterly  report  of  the  amount  of  fo- 
reman po-tage. 

XV.  The  postmasters  of  Boston  and  N.  York 
•will  be  specially  instructed  as  to  the  closed 
mails  contemplated  by  the  treaty,  the  mode  of 
keeping  their  accounts  of  foreign  postage,  and  of 
mailing  and  acknowledging  receipt  of  foreign 
matter.  C.  Johnson,  Postmaster  General. 

Post  Office  Department,  \ 

Jan.  8,  J 849.  $ 

Report  of  the  First  Assistant  Postmaster 
General. — The  great  length  of  this  very  valua- 
ble document  forbids  its  publication  entire  at  this 
time,  which  is  the  more  regretted  as  its  recom- 
mendations are  not  in  accordance  with  those  of 
the  Postmaster  General,  but  in  favor  of  a reduc- 
tion of  the  rate  of  postage.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  Major  Hobbie,  not  long  since,  went  to 
Europe  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  information 
relative  to  the  Foreign  Post  Offices,  with  the  view 
of  remedying  the  defects  in  our  system.  The 
extracts  made  have  reference  principally  to  the 
information  thus  obtained,  the- report  of  which 
was  communicated  to  Congress  on  the  22nd  De- 
cember last,  in  conformity  to  a resolution  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  : 

Uniform  Cheap  Fostage. — When  in  London, 
in  1847, 1 met  with  Rowland  Hill.  The  explana- 
tions of  the  principles  and  operations  of  the  pen- 
ny-postage reform  on  several  interesting  points, 
by  its  founder,  drew  my  mind  with  increased 
earnestness  to  the  consideration  of  a unilorm 
rate  and  the  reduction  ol  postage. 

The  principal  of  a unilorm  rale  of  postage  in 
England  is  sustained  by  the  following  argument  : 
An  average  rate  that  will  defray  the  cost  of 
transportation  on  the  short  routes,  will,  in  the 
aggregate,  delray  the  whole  cost  of  transporta- 
tion, lor  the  whole  service  consists  in  their  re- 
spective localities  of  short  routes.  The  long 
routes  are  made  up  by  l tie  connection  or  combi- 
nation merely  of  the  short  routes.  That  cir- 
cumstance causes  no  additional  expense;  conse- 
quently there  is  no  reason,  looking  to  cost  of 
transportation  as  the  only  element  of  postage, 
fui  making  any  additional  or  lurther  charge 
upon  letters  conveyed  over  the  long  distances. 
That  is  a rule  ol  easy  application  to  Great 
Britain,  and  which  woiks  out  there,  as  its  na- 
tural result,  cheap  postage;  for  having  on  an 
area  of  1 1 6,700  square  miles  a population  of 
27,000,000,  pretty  equally  diffused  and  pervaded 
by  an  active  commercial  and  manufacturing  busi- 
ness, it  has  no  unproductive  routes,  and  produces 
a large  correspondence  to  sustain  a limited  sys- 
tem of  mail  conveyance.  But  the  most  impor- 
tant circumstance  is,  that  in  reducing  their  pos- 
tage from  high  rales  to  a low  and  unilorm  one, 
they  changed  its  nature  from  that  of  a lax, 
which  it  had  been  previously , (y  leldmg  a net 
revenue  to  the  Crown  nearly  equal  to  $8,090,- 
000  annually,)  to  that  of  Ireighi,  or  the  price 
merely  of  transportation,  including  delivery, 
&c.  Now,  with  us  the  proportions  are  rerer- 
sed.  Our  population,  assumed  to  be  20,000,000 
at  this  time,  is  spread  over  an  area,  within  ttie 
organized  States,  of  1,199,000  square  miles. 
We  have  consequently  numerous  unproductive 
routes,  many  ol  which  yield  a revenue  Jess  than 
the  half  of  their  cost.  This  circumstance,  and 
the  fact  that  the  postage  on  newspapers  tails  to 
pay  the  cost  ol  ttieir  transportation  by  about  one- 
third,  and  that  this  item  ol  expense  and  the  cost 
of  transporting  franked  matter  through  the 
mails  are  cast  upon  the  postage  assessed  upon 
charged  letters,  give  to  our  postage  the  charac- 
ter of  a tax.  Make  such  disposition  of  the 
burdens  I have  referred  to  as  will  relieve  pos- 
tage of  this  character ; change  its  nature  as 
they  did  in  Englanu  to  that  of  Ireight;  reduce  it 
to  the  single  element  of  transportation  ; then 
we  may  successlully  emulate  the  example  of 
England  in  postage  reform,  relying  on  the  more 
elastic  energies  of  a young  and  growing  people 
to  make  up  lor  the  disadvantages  of  greater  terri- 
tory and  less  population.  We  have  a counterac- 
ting advantage  in  possessing  a much  larger  fami- 
ly and  friendly  correspondence  in  proportion 
to  numbers;  and  growth  and  developement  will 
rapidly  augment  the  amount  of  business  letters. 


I am  well  satisfied,  from  a general  estimate,  that 
the  surplus  cost  of  the  unproductive  routes,  the 
expense  of  transporting  newspapers  beyond  what 
the  postage  upon  them  defrays,  and  the  amount 
that  free  matter  would  come  to  if  charged  with 
postage,  could  not  be  less,  at  the  most  moderate 
calculation,  than  one  million  of  dollars.  The 
official  correspondence  of  the  departments  of 
ttie  Government,  including  Congress,  is  the  pub 
lie’s  correspondence.  Why  should  not  the  pub- 
lic pay  for  it  as  an  individual  pays  for  his?  It  is 
the  duty  of  the  Government  to  the  citizen  to  es- 
tablish and  maintain  routes  under  a great  variety 
of  circumstances,  notwithstanding  they  may  be 
unproductive,  as  a portion  of  that  guardianship 
and  protection  that  his  allegiance  entitles  him  to; 
and  public  policy  requires  lhal  that  the  diffusion 
of  public  intelligence  through  the  circulation  of 
new  spapers  be  so  cheapened  as  to  be  placed  with- 
in the  reach  of  all.  But  is  it  just  that  this  should 
be  done  at  the  exclusive  expense  of  a .class  of 
citizens  who  have  no  more  interest  in  the  matter 
than  the  rest  of  the  public? 

Supposing  Congress  should  provide  some  other 
way  lor  raising  this  $1,000,000  than  by  asses- 
sing it  as  a tax  exclusively  on  the  postage- 
payers  of  private  correspondence,  then  what 
would  be  required  would  be  a letter-postage  re- 
venue equal  to  the  actual  cost  of  the  transpor- 
tation ol  letters,  of  the  amount  indicated  ir.  the 
following  estimate  : Assume  the  expenditures  ol 
the  department  at  the  amount  of  last  year  ; pul, 
for  easier  statement,  at  a round  sum.  I am 
aware  there  is  to  be  an  increase  for  mail  ser- 
vice, but  there  are  special  items  of  expenditure 
lor  last  year  sufficient,  with  the  savings  in  the 
middle  section,  to  make  the  sum  here  slated  an- 
swer, viz:  $4,400,000. 

Atipropriation  by  Congress  for  the  object 
stated  $1,000,000 

Newspaper  postage  not  quite  equal  to  that 
of  lust  year,  as  something  ol  a decline  — 
may  be  apprehended  750,000 

Then  there  remains  lor  letter  postage  to 
produce  2,650,000 


Total* 


4.400,000 


Now,  the  inquiry  arises,  how  can  this  rate  of 
letter  postage  be  reduced  and  furnish  this  annual 
amount  of  $2,650,000  ? The  answer  I am  well 
persuaded,  is  to  be  found  in  the  data  which  our 
own  experience  in  this  very  matter  furnishes. 

But  it  may  be  satisfactory  to  show  what  effect 
upon  revenue  the  reduction  of  the  rale  of  postage 
has  had  in  Great  Britain,  as  well  as  in  Hie  Uni 
ted  States.  In  Great  Britain,  the  former  high 
rates  averaged  7d.  per  single  letter. 

This  produced  an  annual  revenue  in  the  last  year 
of  their  operation,  1829,  of  £2,390,763  10  lg 
The  present  rate  is  Id.,  uniform, 
and  the  revenue  it  produced  the 
first  year,  1840,  was  1,369,604  5 2 


Loss  of  revenue  1,021,159  4 11 1 

Equal  to  $4,642,410  72. 

Here  is  a reduction  in  rale  of  86  per  cent., 
causing  a decline  in  the  aggregate  of  42  7-10  per 
cent.  After  a lapse  of  seven  years  there  still 
remains  a decline  of  revenue  of  £386,755  15s. 
Ogd  , equal  to  $1,871,897  83,  or  16  1-5  per  cent. 
Ttie  decline  in  net  is  much  greater  than  in  their 
gross  revenue — and  1 lake  this  occasion  to  state 
that  the  whole  mail  packet  seivice  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, as  well  the  home  as  the  foreign,  is  charged 
to  the  admiralty,  and  not  to  the  post  office.  In 
the  publications  of  tile  day,  this  large  item  of 
mail  expenditure  is  omitted.  Consequently,  an 
exaggerated  net  balance  is  exhibited  in  their 
post  office  statements.  The  net  revenue  of  1847 
was  but  £67,459  3s.  8 d.,  after  deducting  the  cost 
of  their  steam  packet  as  well  as  other  mail 
transportation.  I am  gratified  in  being  able  to 
state,  that  our  own  experiments  furnish  demon- 
strations in  favor  of  low  postage  of  a decidedly 
more  encouraging  character  in  respect  to  reve- 
nue. Prior  to  1845  letter  postage  in  the  United 
States  stood  at  various  rates,  averaging  on  the 
respective  amounts  they  yielded  14^  cents  the 
single  letter.  The  revenue  they  produced — I 
speak  of  letter  postage  revenue  only — the  last 
year  of  their  operation,  1845,  was  {3,660,181  38 
Postage  was  reduced  in  our  present 
five  and  ten  cent  rates  ; the  first 
year’s  revenue  of  which,  1846,  was  2,881,697  74 

Loss  in  revenue  $778,483  64 

Being  a reduction  of  21  1-5  per  cent. 

1 Now,  the  reduction  in  rate  that  produced  this 


decline  was  56g  per  cent.,  the  present  five  and 
ten  cent  rates  being  averaged  at6j  cents  per  let- 
ter, according  to  a calculation  (made  on  rather 
imperfect  data  to  be  sure)  of  the  several  amounts 
yielded  by  those  rates  respectively.  The  de- 
cline in  revenue  here  is  less,  in  proportion  to  the 
reduction  of  the  rate,  than  it  is  in  England,  by 
some  6 or  8 per  cent.  Tl*  next  year’s  revenue, 
1847.  realized  an  advance  upon  that  of  1846  of 
10  3 5 per  cent. ; 5 per  cent,  represents  the  gene- 
ral progressive  growth  of  the  department,  as  it 
does  the  ratio  of  increase  in  the  population  of 
the  United  Stales;  and  there  was,  consequently, 
a recovery  from  the  first  year’s  fall  of  revenue 
to  the  extent  of  5J  per  cent.  But  this  ceased 
with  the  second  year;  for  the  increase  of  the  re- 
venue of  1848  over  that  of  1847,  is  but  in  the 
ratio  of  the  general  increase  of  the  department 
— abou'  5 per  cent.  It  is  still  $309,877  28  less 
than  the  revenue  of  1845.  The  foregoing  state- 
ment is  of  letter  postage  exclusively. 

We  have  seen  that  56j  per  cent,  of  reduction 
of  the  postage  rate  canses  a decline  of  21  1-5  per 
cent,  in  the  revenue.  A uniform  5 cent  rale  is 
21  per  cent.  less  than  the  present  rates,  averaged 
at  <4  cents.  The  reduction  in  the  revenue  that 
21  per  cent,  reduction  in  rate  would  produce 
would  be,  according  to  the  foregoing  propor- 
tions, 7 9-10  percent.  ; and  this  proportion  de- 
ducted from  last  year’s  revenue  would  leave 
$3,085,630  08.  This  is  $435,630  08  more  reve- 
nue for  the  next  year  than  the  preceding  table 
calls  for,  and  shows  thai  the  rale  is  higher  than 
w'hat  the  principles  of  low  postage  here  assumed 
require.  If  Congress  appropriates  for  postage  on 
free  matter  only,  or  merely  abolishes  the  frank- 
ing privilege,  the  rate  could  be  pul  at  5 cents 
uniform  postage  ; but  this  would  still  involve  a 
tax  upon  the  letter-postage  payer  to  meet  the 
surplus  expense  of  conveying  newspapers  and 
of  the  unproductive  routes. 

A uniform  3 cent  rate  is  52|  per  cent,  less 
than  our  present  rates,  and  that  per  centage,  ac- 
cording to  the  scale  of  reduction  exhibited  by 
the  operations  of  1845-’46.  will  cause  a decline 
of  revenue  of  19  4-5  per  cent. 

The  revenue  of  last  year  $3,350,304  10 

Reduced  19  4-5  per  cent.  663  360  21 

Leaves  a letter- postage  revenue  of  $2,636,943  89 

Two  millions  six  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars  is  the  amount  desired.  This  demonstrates 
that  a three  cent  uniform  rale  is  sufficient,  and 
barely  sufficient,  to  raise  an  adequate  amount  of 
letter-postage  revenue,  provided  it  is  relieved  of 
all  charges  and  burdens  beyond  that  of  the  cost 
of  transport  of  letters,  including  their  delivery 
and  other  incidents. 

As  to  a 2 cent  rate,  it  is  apparent,  according  to 
the  tests  of  all  our  experience,  that  it  would  not 
yield  the  desired  amount  of  revenue.  Two  cents 
is  a trifle  less  than  the  English  penny,  according 
to  the  legal  standard  of  the  relative  value  of  Bri- 
tish and  American  coin.  And,  in  view  of  their 
advantages,  especially  in  their  high  rates  of  for- 
eign and  transit  postages,  which  average,  proba- 
bly, 20  cents  per  letter,  and  amounted,  in  1847, 
to  $3,623  976,  we  achieve  a much  more  arduous 
undertaking,  if  successful,  with  the  3 cent  rate, 
than  was  accomplished  by  the  British  experiment. 
Considering  the  vaslness  of  our  territory  and  the 
magnitude  of  our  system  of  mails,  and  tne  still 
greater  extent  to  which  it  must  be  carried,  3 
cents  here  will  be  a far  cheaper  rate  in  compari- 
son to  service  performed,  than  1 penny  in  Eng- 
land. 

There  is  one  point  not  touched  on  in  the  fore- 
going calculations — the  possibility  that  the  pre- 
sent commissions  to  postmasters,  when  cast  on 
the  reduced  amount  of  revenue,  may  net  give 
sufficient  compensation.  But  in  respect  to  that, 
we  can  do  as  Defore — wait  and  see.  There  will 
probably  be  a recovery  on  the  second  year  from 
the  fall  of  revenue  of  the  first  year,  giving  a 
proportion  of  increase  beyond  that  of  the  regular 
growth  of  the  department.  And  this  may  then 
afford  the  means  ol  enlarging  the  commissions  if 
it  shall  be  found  necessary. 

The  same  policy  commends  a uniform  rate  for 
newspapers,  which  1 would  put  at  our  lowest  de- 
nomination of  coin — one  cent  the  single  newspa- 
per, not  to  exceed  two  ounces  in  weight,  where 
regularly  issued  to  subscribers.  Transient  news- 
papers and  pamphlets  1 would  charge  with  the 
letter  rate,  if  reduced  to  three  cents,  with  this 
restriction  in  all  cases,  that  the  weight  of  the 
newspaper  be  limited  to  two  ounces  and  the 
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pamphlet  to  three  ounces,  with  power  to  the 
Postmaster  General  to  classify  small  periodica' 
pamphlets  issued  to  subscribers  with  newspapers. 

Our  sea  postage  rates  are  confused  and  multi- 
farious. There  is  a 6 cents  postage  on  private 
ship  letters  if  delivered  at  the  port,  and  2 cents 
in  addition  to  inland,  if  addressed  elsewhere. 
There  is  a 10  cents  packet  rate  for  the  West  In- 
dia Islands,  or  islands  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and 
a specific  rate  of  12)  cents  for  letters  to  and  from 
Havana;  and  then  there  is  a 20  cents  rate  to 
Chagres,  30  cents  to  Panama,  and  40  cents  to 
Astoria  or  other  places  on  the  Pacific  within  the 
territory  of  the  United  Slates  ; and  finally,  there 
is  the  24  cents  packet  rate  to  the  European  ports. 
And  the  matter  is  made  more  complex  by  sub- 
jecting some  of  these  rates  to  the  additional 
charge  of  inland  postage,  and  relieving  others 
from  it.  Let  all  sea-going  letters  pay  one  uni- 
form rate;  the  same  whether  conveyed  by  pri- 
vate ship  or  Government  packet,  whether  from 
or  to  the  port  or  an  interior  post  office.  It  is  im- 
portant that  the  power  should  be  possessed  by  the 
Executive  of  arranging  with  foreign  countries 
uniform  transit  rates  of  postage,  with  the  privi- 
lege of  pre-paying.  Whilst  it  would  promote 
convenience  to  have  international  arrangements 
that  would  allow  of  optional  payment  in  either 
country,  on  the  direct  correspondence  between 
them,  still  that  is  not  indispensable.  But  in  res- 
pect to  correspondence  between  two  countries 
that  must  be  conveyed  across  the  territory  of  a 
third  nation,  there  must  be  an  international  ar- 
rangement between  that  third  country  and  one 
of  the  others,  to  enable  the  letter  to  reach  its 
destination,  unless  the  party  has  an  agent  in  the 
intermediate  country  to  pay  at  least  the  transit 
postage. 

The  superaddition  of  rates  should  be  avoided. 
Let  the  ship  postage  pay  from  its  departure  and 
to  its  destination  wherever  it  may  be  in  the  Uni- 
ted States.  It  is  so  much  more  satisfactory  to 
the  parlies  to  know  familiarly,  in  a stated  amount, 
what  the  whole  charge  is ; and  the  simplification 
of  the  accounts  is  alone  a sufficient  reason. 

If  Government  retains  the  prerogative  of  ex- 
clusive mail  conveyance,  it  must  provide  for  the 
transportation  of  unpaid  as  well  as  pre-paid  mat- 
ter. But  it  is  wise  to  induce  the  pre-payment  of 
postage.  It  belter  adjusts  the  expenditure  be- 
tween the  parties  ; it  simplifies  the  accounts,  and 
lessens  the  labor  of  postmasters.  Therefore,  a 
postage  of  twice  the  amount  of  the  prepaid  rate 
should  be  imposed  on  the  letters  of  those  who, 
instead  of  paying  it  themselves,  put  the  Govern- 
ment to  the  trouble  of  collecting  it  of  the  other 
party.  This  might  be  modified  somewhat,  the 
better  to  adapt  it  to  our  coin.  On  newspapers, 
it  is  preferable  to  have  the  postage  paid  at  the 
office  of  delivery,  lor  the  support  of  which,  in  a 
vast  number  of  cases,  the  commission  on  news- 
paper postage  is  indispensable. 

Newspapers. — The  praclice  of  the  English  post 
office  luinishes  no  regulation  suitable  for  this 
country,  as  to  the  mode  of  mailing  newspapers 
and  accounting  for  their  postage.  There  Gov- 
ernment receives  its  remuneration  for  conveying 
Dewspapers  in  the  mail,  in  a stamp  duty  of  one 
penny  on  each  newspaper ; and  as  every  news- 
paper published  pays  the  stamp,  it  is  immaterial 
what  number  of  them  is  placed  in  the  mails. 
Foreign  newspapers  are  subject  to  specific  post- 
age rales,  varying  Irom  ^d.  to  4d.,  but  these  are 
mailed  as  letters.  They  impose  also  a specific 
postage  of  Id.  on  newspapers  handed  into  an  of- 
fice to  be  delivered  Irom  the  same;  but  this 
amounts  to  what  it  was  intended  lor — a prohibi- 
tion, to  prevent  publishers  Irom  using  the  penny 
post  as  their  carriers.  In  France,  newspaper 
postage  is  4 centimes  (four-fiths  of  a cent)  on  a 
sheet  of  small  dimensions,  and  it  must  be  pre- 
paid. In  Germany,  it  is  one-quarter  of  the  let- 
ter rates  for  the  distance,  according  to  weight. 

Transient  newspapers  should  be  mailed  and 
forwarded  as  letters.  As  to  those  regularly  is- 
sued ti. rough  the  mails  to  subscribers,  a plan 
should  be  devised  that  will  eriaole  an  account  of 
them  to  be  kept  and  checked,  but  which  will 
not  subject  them  to  be  overhauled  singly  for  the 
purpose  ol  making  out  each  despatch  ol  the  mail. 
The  practice  of  calling  on  publishers  for  a list 
of  the  number  of  papers  sent  by  them  to  each 
post  office,  has  become  obsolete,  from  their  ne- 
glect and  relusal  to  furnish  it.  I beg  leav  e to 
suggest  the  following  regulations  : Every  post- 
master, where  a newspaper  is  published,  should, 
in  the  course  of  the  hrsl  month  of  each  quarter, 
have  a special  and  minute  mailing  of  all  news- 


papers sent  from  it,  made  at  least  once,  though 
at  the  hazard  of  losing  despatch  by  the  outgoing 
mails  of  the  day  on  which  this  mailing  is  done, 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  a full  list  of  the  news- 
papers sent,  giving  the  names  of  the  past  offices, 
alphabetically  arranged,  and  the  number  of  news- 
papers sent  to  each,  with  the  frequency  of  their 
issues,  whether  weekly , semi-weekly,  tri-weekly, 
or  six  times  a week.  As  the  result  of  this,  a 
voucher  of  newspapers  sent  should  be  transmit- 
ted to  the  Auditor  of  the  department,  soon  after 
the  expiration  of  the  first  month  of  each  quarter. 
Every  office  in  the  United  States  should,  imme- 
diately after  the  expiration  of  the  first  month  of 
each  quarter,  send  a voucher  of  new-papers  re- 
ceived, showing  the  number  of  newspapers  re- 
ceived thereat,  and  the  post  office  from  which  re- 
ceived, alphabetically  arranged,  with  an  addition- 
al statement  exhibiting  what  numberare  deliver- 
ed free,  and  what  are  refused  to  be  taken  out, 
giving  the  names  of  those  refusing,  and  the 
names  and  offices  of  those  receiving  fiee.  As  the 
postage  is  to  be  taken  at  the  commencement  for 
the  entire  quarter,  these  reports  will  enable  a 
complete  account  to  be  kept  upon  returns  from 
the  sending  and  receiving  postmaster,  checking 
upon  each  other,  of  the  whole  newspaper  pos- 
tage for  the  quarter.  The  additional  statement 
will  enable  credit  to  be  given  the  receiving  post- 
master for  the  number  of  free  and  refused  news- 
papers. By  this  means,  the  overhauling  of  the 
newspapers  before  each  depirture  of  the  mail 
will  be  avoided,  except  on  one  day  in  each  quar- 
ter. Carefully  prepared  blanks  should  be  provi- 
ded for  the  above  returns;  and  blank  notices,  to 
be  filled  up  and  sent  in  by  each  postmaster,  that 
he  has  no  newspaper  return  of  eilher  kind  to 
make,  whenever  that  is  the  case.  In  a newspa 
per  postage  journal  or  journals  in  the  Auditor’s 
office,  or  in  the  dead  letter  bureau,  newspaper 
returns  could  be  duly  collated  and  ready  for  com- 
parison on  the  coming  in  of  the  postmaster’s 
monthly  voucher  or  quarterly  return.  And  with 
said  quarterly  return  should  be  sent  an  additional 
voucher  of  newspapers  sent  ; also,  of  newspa- 
pers received,  where  newspapers  have  been  sent 
or  received  during  the  quarter,  in  addition  to 
those  already  reported. 

Mail  Contracts. — In  France  and  Germany  they 
are  made  at  fixed  prices:  being  in  France,  a 
certain  allowance  for  each  horse  and  each  driver 
for  each  six  miles  of  travel  ; and  in  Germany 
an  allowance  per  mile  for  the  ordinary  service, 
with  a share  of  the  profit  on  extra  work,  and 
a nominal  allowance  for  each  horse  kept  and 
used,  which,  how  ever,  is  afterwards  modified 
according  to  circumstances,  so  as  to  be  sufficient 
to  pay  expenses  and  give  a proper  rate  of  in- 
terest on  capital  and  gratuities  to  postillions  that 
are  very  specially  provided  for  in  their  arrange- 
ments, even  to  the  item  of  “ bee  money.”  Con- 
tracts are  given,  with  sureties  for  faithful  per- 
formance, and  for  a certain  term  of  years,  vary- 
ing from  lour  to  six.  On  the  Continent,  pas- 
sengers are  conveyed  by  the  Post  Departments. 
Wot  so  in  Great  Britain  ; that  is  there  exclu- 
sively the  business  of  the  mail  contractors.  On 
the  principal  routes,  the  department  obtains  the 
coaches  of  one  set  of  contractors,  the  coach- 
builders  ; and  the  service  of  horsing  the  coaches 
and  conveying  the  mails  in  them  of  another, 
called  the  mail  contractors,  with  privilege  to 
them  to  convey  a limited  number  of  passengers 
at  their  own  profit.  Contracts  in  Great  Britain 
aie  let  on  full  competition,  and  for  a term  of 
years,  but  do  not  expire  at  the  time  set,  unless 
the  department  or  the  contractor  gives  three 
months  previous  notice.  Nor  does  it  cease  at 
any  subsequent  lime,  but  upon  such  notice,  ex- 
cept in  case  of  the  death  of  the  contractor,  or 
its  annulment  by  the  Postmaster  General  for 
default,  disobedience  of  orders,  or  insolvency, 
which  can  be  ordered  at  any  lime  fur  those 
causes.  The  highest  contract  price  for  building 
and  keeping  coaches  in  repair  was,  in  1847, 
13-lfid  per  single  mile;  the  lowest  43-64d.  per  sin- 
gle mile.  This  would  amount,  at  the  maximum, 
to  §l(i  84  per  mile  per  annum,  daily  service,  and 
at  the  minimum,  to  $9  89  per  mile  per  annum 
daily  service.  The  cuiitracl  prices  lor  horsing 
and  conveying  the  mails  varied  Irom  0 to  fid.  per 
single  mile.  Competition  lor  the  business  ol 
transporting  travel  has  reduced  the  average 
price  of  coach  service  below  that  of  their  horse 
or  carl  posts,  and  much  below  what  similar 
transportation  costs  on  the  Continent ; but  then 
in  France  and  Germany  the  department  de 
i ives  revenues  on  such  routes  from  passenger 
lare  as  well  as  postage.  The  English  mail  con- 


tracts are  of  the  same  general  character  with 
ours.  The  duties  of  the  contractors  and  the 
powers  of  the  Postmaster  General  are  slated 
with  much  more  particularity.  For  instance,  it 
is  stipulated  that  one  team  of  horses  shall  not 
be  driven  so  far  as  to  become  necessary  to  water 
them,  and  that  a coachman  shall  not  be  con- 
fined to  a single  stage,  but  shall  drive  as  great 
an  extent  of  the  road  as  the  Postmaster  Gene- 
ral shall  prescribe.  The  power  of  ordering  the 
dismissal  of  a driver,  which  is  reserved  in  our 
contracts,  is  extended  in  theirs  to  the  horses  and 
every  part  of  the  establishment.  They  reserve 
to  the  Postmaster  General  the  power  of  sub- 
stituting another  contractor  for  cause,  without 
annulling  the  contract,  of  charging  expenses  in- 
curred in  procuring  substitute  service,  and  of 
forfeiting  the  pay  accruing  since  the  last  pay 
day,  where  a contractor  has  been  in  default  and 
dismissed.  The  contracts  for  the  rural  posts,  and 
other  inferior  service,  are  made  by  the  surveyor 
of  the  district  and  in  his  name,  acting  in  behalf 
of  the  Postmaster  General.  A right  of  appeal 
is  given  to  the  Postmaster  General  from  the  de- 
cisions of  the  surveyor  against  the  contractor, 
under  the  reserved  powers  in  the  contract.  I do 
not  see  that  the  power  to  make  deductions  in  the 
nature  of  a fine  for  delays  and  failure,  as  is  done 
in  our  contracts,  is  given  in  the  English  mail 
contracts.  It  is  specially  reserved  in  the  Ger- 
man contracts,  aud  the  fines  are  appropriated  to 
the  post  poor  fund.  In  France  the  punishment 
is  to  place  the  driver  who  falls  behind  his  time, 
at  the  fool  of  the  roll,  which  is  kept  of  all  dri- 
vers, wiih  a view  to  their  promotion  ; and  if  the 
fault  continues,  reduce  him  to  a route  yielding 
an  inferior  compensation. 

It  would  be  an  improvement  to  have  the  con- 
tracts, instead  of  terminating  all  at  one  time  in 
each  section,  to  end  on  different  years,  so  that 
an  entire  service  of  one  quarter  of  the  Union 
may  not  be  left  to  the  hazards  incident  to  a new 
set  of  contractors. 

City  Posts  — An  immense  post  office  business  is 
done  injjondon  and  Paris  in  transporting  letters 
from  one  part  of  tne  city  to  another.  Four  hundred 
and  filly  letter  carriers  are  employed  in  Paris, 
and  as  my  memoranda  show,  thirteen  hundred 
and  sixty-seven  in  London,  (at  a pay  from  15s. 
to  30s.  sterling  per  week,)  besides  superinten- 
dents, surveyors,  inspectors,  cleiks,  sorters,  sub- 
sorters, and  messengers,  connected  with  the 
same  branch  of  service.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
number  of  letters  in  circulation  in  the  delivery 
of  London,  exclusive  of  those  of  the  general 
post,  was,  in  1847,  over  thirty-three  millions. 
It  is  a great  mistake  which  some  have  fallen  in- 
to, that  this  service  is  done  without  charge  to 
the  citizen.  He  pays  as  much  postage  for  a let- 
ter conveyed  from  one  street  to  the  next  in  Lou- 
don as  from  Land’s  End  to  the  Orkneys,  viz; 
one  penny.  In  Paris  the  city  postage  was,  in 
1847,  three  sous.  Letters  are  delivered  ten 
times  a day  in  London,  and  from  six  to  two  in 
its  environs,  extending  twelve  miles  from  the 
General  Post  office.  In  Paris  the  deliveries  are 
made  seven  times  a day.  A complicated  and 
extensive  organization  is  devoted  to  this  business, 
embracing  sub-offices,  receiving-houses,  and  ac- 
celerators. From  it  a large  revenue  is  derived, 
and  it  is  further  used  to  collect  letters  for  the 
general  post,  and  to  deliver  the  letters  which 
have  come  through  the  mails  without  any  addi- 
tional charge,  i fie  city  post  business  in  the 
United  States  is  performed  chiefly  by  private 
enterprise.  At  the  rate  of  three  or  lour  cents 
which  the  law  imposes,  or  at  the  English  rale  of 
Id.,  (two  cents,)  individuals  can  underbid  the 
Government  lor  this  business,  and  there  is  no 
legal  prohibition.  To  compete  wiih  them  suc- 
cessfully, not  oniy  must  the  city  postage  be  re- 
duced, hut  the  department  must  get  up  like  ar- 
rangements to  those  of  London  aud  Paris. 
The  plan  you  have  in  contemplation,  of  re-or- 
ganizing  the  carrier  service  with  sub  offices 
and  receiving-houses,  accomplishes  all  purposes 
so  far  as  public  accommodation  is  concerned,  at 
a cost  to  the  citizen  of  one  cent  the  letter,  which 
is  two  thirds  less  than  in  Paris,  one-half  less 
than  in  London,  and  from  one  half  to  two-thirds 
or  three-lourlhs  less  than  our  present  cny  rate. 
The  objection  is,  that  it  sactifices  revenue  irom 
city  post  letters,  but  all  that  we  have  hitherto 
obtained  lias  been  insufficient  to  meet  the  cost  of 
their  convey  ance.  It  will  not  effect  a iree  de- 
livery of  general  post  letters.  But  that  is  an 
extra  accommodation  rendered  alter  the  letter 
has  perloruied  us  regular  circulation  through  the 
mails  ; and  beltre  it  is  extended,  eilher  exclu- 
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6ively  to  the  citizen  who  lives  within  easy  ac- 
cess to  the  office,  or  to  all  whether  far  or  near  ; 
our  first  efforts,  it  appears  to  me,  should  be  de 
■voted  to  the  more  needed  and  more  equal  re 
form  of  reducing:  postage,  on  matter  within  the 
mail,  to  its  minimum. 

The  Franking  Privilege  is  abolished  in  Great 
Britain,  but  members  of  Parliament  are  entitled 
to  receive,  free  o(  charge,  petitions  addressed  to 
either  House,  provided  they  are  sent  without  co- 
vers. or  in  coveis  open  at  the  sides,  and  do  not 
exceed  the  u-pight  of  thiriy-two  ounces.  Ad- 
dresses to  the  Queen  likewise  go  free  of  postage. 
Irt  France  the  Franking  privilege  is  extended  by 
order  of  the  Ministerof  Finance  to  certain  public 
officers  for  their  official  correspondence  only.  In 
the  Gei  man  Slates  the  King  and  Royal  family  and 
Postmaster  General  enjoy  the  franking  privilege. 
Government  officers  possess  it  for  their  official 
correspondence,  and  the  Postmaster  General 
is  authorized  to  extend  it  lo  societies  for  the 
promotion  of  science  and  arts  and  benevolent  ob- 
jects; but  their  correspondence  must  pass  un- 
sealed. 

# # # * * 

Money  Order  Office. — On  the  Continent,  special 
previsions  are  made  for  the -convey  ance  of  mo- 
ney through  the  mails — the  department  insuring 
it.  The  French  charges  amount  to  an  average 
of  five  per  cent,  on  the  deposit  of  coin  and  an 
order  pay  able  at  any  of  the  offices  in  France  u ill 
be  given  for  such  deposit  at  a charge  of  five  per 
cent.,  with  a stamp  tax  if  the  order  is  over  ten 
francs,  equal  to  seven  cents.  In  Germany,  the 
like  facilities  are  furnished  by  the  mails,  either 
for  forwarding  the  money  in  specie  or  by  an  or- 
der, at  a complex  scale  of  charges  founded  on 
their  postage  rates — gold  and  drafts  being  placed 
at  half  the  charge  of  silver.  In  England,  orders 
are  not  given  for  a larger  amount  than  £5,  and 
the  charge  is  3d.  for  orders  of  £2  and  less,  and 
6d  for  orders  over.  This  facility  for  transmit- 
ting small  sums  is  used  in  Great  Britain  to  an 
enormous  extent,  the  transactions  amounting,  in 
1847,  to  £ 14  115,153  19s.  9d.  sterling.  1 was 
told  that,  in  1837,  it  occupied  the  lime  of  but 
three  cleiks,  and  now  nearly  three  hundred 
officers  and  clerks  are  employed  at  the  prin- 
cipal office  in  Aldersgate  street,  and  it  has  a 
branch  in  every  considerable  post  office  in  the 
kingdom.  I brought  with  nib  a complete  and 
voluminous  set  of  all  the  forms  and  blanks,  but 
believing  it  unsafe  to  connect  such  operations 
with  our  present  defective  mode  of  mailing,  for- 
warding, and  accouniing,  I have  deemed  it  pre- 
mature even  to  enter  upon  the  discussion  whether 
it  would  be  expedient  and  proper  lo  establish 
such  an  institution  in  connection  with  the  Post 
Office  Department. 

Miscellaneous  Mailers. — I find  the  following  fea- 
tures common  lo  the  mail  establishments  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  Continent : 

1.  A fiscal  officer,  not  subordinate  lo  the  head 
of  the  department,  to  act  as  treasurer,  and  lo 
check  upon  the  accounts  of  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral. Iri  England,  1 saw  that  the  accounts  kept 
in  detail  were  in  the  charge  of  an  officer  appoin- 
ted by  the  Postmaster  General,  called  the  Ac- 
countant General.  The  fiscal  officer  first  re- 
ferred to,  who  is  commissioned  by  the  Loids  of 
the  Treasury,  is  styled  the  Receiver  General. 

2.  Guards  to  accompany  the  mails,  furnished 
by  the  department  with  fire  arms,  livery,  and  a 
chronometer,  lo  be  returned  w hen  their  service 
ceases.  The  wages  are  half  a guinea  a week,  iri 
England,  with  permission  lo  solicit  fees  from 
passengers.  On  the  railways  they  receive  a£'70 
a year,  advanced  to  £1U0  on  the  third  year  of 
service,  lo  <£115  on  the  tenth,  and  <£13U  on  the 
fifteenth. 

3-  Registration  of  letters  for  an  extra  charge, 
on  the  Continent  called  recommended  letters,  in 
case  of  their  loss,  no  indemnification  is  made  by 
the  English  post  office,  but  theie  is  by  some  ol 
the  Gei  man  post  establishments,  lo  the  extent  of 
twenty  thaleis  in  each  case. 

4.  The  delivery  ot  letters  by  letter-carriers, 
and  their  prompt  return  to  the  dead  letter  office 
when  the  parly  addressed  cannot  be  found,  ex 
cept  those  maiked  “ jiosle  reslanle,”  or  “lobe 
kept  till  called  lor.” 

$.  The  limitation  of  letters  by  weight.  In 
England  the  s.ngle  letter  cannot  exceed  half  an 
ounce;  in  France  one-fouilh  of  an  ounce;  in 
Gei  many  three-lourths  of  a loth— now  changed, 
under  a decree  ol  the  recent  postal  congress  at 
Dresden,  to  a loth,  which  is  halt  an  ounce. 

6.  The  conveyance  of  money  by  mail  under 
sptcial  regulations. 


7.  A division  of  post  offices  into  at  least  two 
classes — those  that  account  to  the  General  Post 
Office,  and  those  that  do  not.  In  Fiance  and 
Germany  one  office  alone  for  a district  receives 
the  accounts  of  all  the  offices  of  that  district,  and 
renders  those  accounts  with  its  own  to  the  gen- 
eral office.  In  Great  Britain  it  is  only  those  that 
are  subordinate  in  other  respects  that  render 
their  accounts  to  another  office  instead  of  the 
general  office  ; and  this  is  the  division  into  prin- 
cipal and  sub-offices  that  the  growth  of  our  de- 
partment will  compel  us  eventually  lo  adopt. 

I If,  with  this  division  of  the  post  offices,  a simi- 

| lar  one  should  be  made  as  to  the  routes,  arran- 
ging the  inferior  ones  in'o  a-subordinale  class, 
to  be  attended  to  under  specific  instructions  by 
certain  postmasters  or  local  agents  designated 
for  the  purpose,  both  in  contracting  for  the  ser- 
vice and  in  supervising  it,  great  relief  would  be 
afforded  lo  the  auditing  branch  and  to  the  con- 
tract office. 

8.  The  most  general  mode  for  paying  post- 
master’s funds  or  balances  is  by  remittances 
through  the  mail — a mode  which  I consider  in- 
ferior lo  ours. 

Having  stated  w hat  arrangements  are  common 
to  the  several  European  systems,  l will  now  re- 
fer to  such  as  aie  peculiar  to  each. 

In  London  they  have  no  postmaster.  They 
substitute  for  ttiat  officer  a superintending  presi- 
dent of  inland  and  foreign  mails,  salary  i7U0, 
and  a superintending  president  of  district  posts, 
salary  the  same.  Every  thing  coming  and  going 
tbiough  the  mails  falls  under  the  charge  of  the 
former,  and  whatever  mail  matter  originates 
and  is  delivered  within  the  populous  circuit  ot 
the  London  delivery,  extending  12  miles  in  each 
direction  from  the  office  at  St.  Martin’s  le 
Grand,  is  under  that  of  the  latter;  the  one  ac- 
counting with  every  mail,  and  the  other  every 
day  to  the  accountant  general.  1 w itnessed  the 
making  up  and  the  despatch  of  the  evening  mail- 
The  operation  was  superintended  by  two  presi- 
dents. Theie  was  said  lo  be  800  persons  on 
duty,  but  there  were,  apparently,  about  500  in 
ihe  rooms.  They  had  a powerful  coadjulur  in  a 
steam  engine,  that  performed  the  labor  of  con- 
veying the  messengers  w ith  their  mail  bags  be- 
tween the  first  and  second  .stories,  and  transpor- 
ting packages  between  t tie  district  post  and  mai- 
ling offices,  occupy  ing  the  opposite  wings  of  the 
building.  At  6 o’clock  p m.,  the  windows  were 
closed  against  all  letters  and  newspapers,  except 
Ihose  accompanied  by  the  late  fee  Id.  and  jd.  till 
7 p.  m.,and  Od.  till  half-past  7.  From  the  ele- 
aled  desks  of  the  presidents,  1 saw  the  stamping, 
the  obliterating  of  the  postage  stamps,  the  sor 
ting  of  the  letters  to  the  route  desks,  the  coun- 
ting up  of  the  amount  of  the  prepaid  by  the  mai- 
ling clerks,  as  a check  against  the  returns  of  the 
receivers,  the  post-billing  of  the  unpaid,  the 
ty  ing  up,  the  w rapping,  and  the  bagging.  1 he 
great  numbers,  and  the  activity  ol  the  scene, 
made  it  one  apparently  of  indescribable  contu- 
sion ; yet  each  had  fits  aliened  part,  and  all  cases 
ol  doubt  and  questions  of  discretion  were  brought 
lo  the  presidents  and  promptly  answered  ; and 
so  nicety  was  this  multi  ariuus  and  immense 
labor  adjusted  lo  the  time  set,  that  as  the  last 
bag  passed  through  the  door  the  clock  struck 
eight,  and  the  four  immense  rooms,  so  thronged 
and  busy,  were  at  once  deserted  and  silent. 
Two  hundred  arid  sixty  thousand  letters  and 
newspapets  was  the  probable  number  that  left 
the  office  on  that  ocanon.  But  belore  they  did 
so,  the  account  of  Ibis  vast  amount  of  inatttr 
was  prepared,  checked,  completed,  and  on  its 
way  to  the  accountant  general,  and  the  money, 
collected  by  the  receivers  and  window  ciaiks, 
accompanied  by  a verified  statement,  was  paid 
over  lo  the  receiving  general. 

The  uriilorm  rale  ot  postage  and  the  discrimi- 
nation in  favor  of  pre-payment  by  a difference  ol 
one  half  ol  the  chaige,  are  peculiarities,  as  yet, 
of  the  British  post  office  ; though,  alter  the  first 
January  next,  a similar  reform  will  go  into^ope- 
raitoii  in  France.  Their  present  Iwtlve  rales  of 
letter  postage,  being  two  sous  lor  the  hist  iwen- 
ly-five  miles,  (English,)  with  an  advance  of  two 
sous  lor  each  aduiiional  prescribed  distance,  will 
then  be  superseded  by  the  uniform  charge  ol 
four  sous;  which,  according  lo  our  Jegal  stan- 
dard ol  values,  is  equal  lo  3 72-1UU  cents. 

The  German  scale  ol  postages,  though  some- 
what variant  m the  different  -states,  assimilates 
geneially  to  that  ol  Prussia,  which  commences 
w iiti  a rate  lor  the  hist  tw o miles,  equal  lo  about 
nine  and  a half  miles  English,  ol  one  silver 
grosthen,  equal  lo  two  and  a half  cents,  increas- 


ing by  a groschen  for  each  interval  of  from  five 
to  ten  miles,  German,  with  an  intervening  half 
rate.  A reform  in  postages  has  been  decreed  by 
a recent  postal  congress  at  Dresden,  fixing  two 
tales  in  substitution  of  the  foregoing;  one  of 
five  kreutzers,  (old  German  convention  money,) 
about  equal  to  five  cents,  for  any  distance  nut 
exceeding  ninety-five  miles,  (English,)  and  the 
other,  ten  kreutzers,  or  cents,  for  any  distance 
over. 

The  following  are  quite  anomalous  : in  France, 
I was  informed,  the  postmaster,  instead  of  giving 
bonds  with  sureties,  deposites  with  Government 
the  required  amount.  He  draws  from  it,  while 
in  office,  a moderate  interest,  less  than  the  com- 
mercial rate,  and  receives  back  the  deposite  on 
retiring  from  office,  provided  he  has  faithfully 
accounted  for  and  paid  over  all  dues  to  the  Go- 
vernment. Jn  Prussia,  the  General  Post  Office 
opens  accounts  with  Ihe  postmasters  only  for  the 
letters  they  receive  and  deliver.  The  amounts 
prepaid  on  letters  sent  are  accounted  for  by  the 
sending  postmaster  to  the  receiving  and  deliver- 
ing postmaster,  who  is  held  liable  therefor  by 
the  general  office.  In  Austria,  where  the  pos- 
ting of  travellers  is,  as  elsewhere  on  the  Conti- 
nent, a part  of  the  post  office  monopoly,  the 
postmaster  is  prohibited  from  furnishing  convey- 
ance, unless  the  parly  exhibits  a posting  ticket 
from  the  Slate  Chancery,  giving  permission  to 
travel. 

But  the  greatest  anomaly  of  the  present  day  is 
the  Thurn  and  Taxis  posts.  This  constitutes  the 
only  general  post  office  power  of  Germany.  It 
is  held  as  an  hereditary  fief,  granted  by  the  Em- 
peror Mathias  to  the  Count  de  Taxis,  1616  ; re- 
established and  confirmed  after  Bjriaparte  had 
abolished  it,  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna.  Its 
centra!  office  is  at  Frankfort,  with  postmasters 
and  officers  in  the  different  German  towns,  sepa- 
rate and  independent  of  the  local  mail  estab- 
lishments. It  compels  the  railroads  to  carry 
its  mails  for  nothing,  as  a part  of  the  restitu- 
tion which  it  holds  that  modern  improvements 
should  make  for  infringing  upon  its  prescriptive 
rights,  in  furnishing  a belter  mode  lor  public 
ravel  than  existed  two  centuries  ago.  Its  attri- 
butes are  those  of  a private  monopoly,  and  it  is 
managed  so  as  lo  make  the  largest  possible  in- 
come lor  its  affluent  proprietor,  the  Prince  of 
Thurn  and  Taxis. 

Organization  of  Foreign  Posl  Departments. — In 
the  chief  lealuieol  Us  organization,  and  in  its 
relative  importance  at  home,  the  British  post 
offi.  e widely  differs  from  those  on  the  Continent, 
in  Fiance  and  in  the  German  Slates,  the  post  of- 
fice is  but  a branch  ol  the  Treasury  Department. 
The  Director  Generale  at  Paris,  is  a bureau  of- 
ficer under  the  Munster  of  Finance.  But  in 
Great  Britain,  as  in  the  U.  Slates,  the  post  office 
constitutes  one  of  the  great  departments  of  the 
Executive  Government.  The  Postmaster  Gene- 
ral is  a member  of  the  Cabinet,  holding  a seat 
in  the  House  of  Peers.  Thus,  through  its  head,  it 
is  connected  with  the  political  power  of  the 
naiton,  and  is  directly  subjected,  through  the 
same  channel,  lo  the  influences  of  the  popular 
will,  so  far  as  their  form  of  government  will  al- 
low. But  to  prevent  it  from  being  made  a party 
engine,  all  interference  with  or  participation 
even  in  the  elections,  on  the  part  of  any  officer, 
postmaster,  or  other  subordinate,  is  prohibited  by 
taw  under  severe  penalties.  All  appointments, 
from  the  principal  officers  and  poslmasLers  down 
to  the  letter-carriers  and  mail  guards,  are  ordered 
by  the  Postmaster  General  ; though,  in  respect 
lo  the  principal  officers  and  postmasters,  the  ap- 
pointment is  made  on  the  nomination  of  the 
Lords  of  the  1 reasury.  In  France,  the  princi- 
pal appointments  of  postmasters  and  oilier  offi- 
cers are  made  by  the  Minister  of  Finance,  with 
the  consent  of  the  Council.  The  Director  Gene- 
ral recommends  in  such  cases,  and  makes  the 
appointments  himself  of  the  inferior,  class  of 
postmasters  and  subordinates.  In  the  German 
Stales,  appointments  in  the  principal  class  are 
made  by  me  King;  in  ihe  interior  by  the  Posl- 
masier  General,  in  England,  the  tenure  of 
office  is  “ during  pleasure,”  and  not  for  life,  as 
some  have  erioneuusly  supposed,  or  even  “ du- 
ring good  behavior-”  Removals,  however, 
are  never  ordered  but  for  an  assigned  cause; 
and  as  lo  promotions,  1 find  the  following  memo- 
randum made  at  the  General  Post  office  in  Lon- 
don : 

“ The  clerks  are  promoted  in  rotation,  provi- 
ded they  are  reported  by  the  head  ot  the 
office  lo  which  they  belong,  to  be  competent 
lo  take  the  higher  situation,  and  provided  their 
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official  conduct  is  such  as  to  warrant  the  promo- 
tion. The  head  of  each  office  is  selected  on  ac- 
count of  his  ability  and  fitness,  not  by  rotation. 
The  first  clerk,  however,  is  appointed,  if  quali- 
fied.” 

The  entire  business  of  the  post  office  Depart- 
ment of  Great  Britain  is  done  in  the  name  of  the 
postmaster  general.  The  chief  functionary  for 
the  transaction  of  this  business  is  the  Secretary, 
" hose  salary  is  .£2,000  a year.  There  is  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  at  £800,  and  a Solicitor  of  the 
Department  now  receivine  the  same  salary  as 
the  Postmaster  General,  £2,500,  but  whose  suc- 
cessor is  to  receive  but  £1,500  per  annum.  The 
following  are  the  bureau  officers  : Superinten- 
dent of  Mail  Coach  office,  salary  £900  ; Receiver 
General,  appointed  by  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury, 
£800  ; Accountant  General,  £600  ; President  of 
the  Money  Order  Office,  £500  ; an.l  Inspector  of 
Dead  and  Returned  Letters,  £400.  There  are 
central  offices  for  Scotland  and  Ireland,  respec- 
tively, at  Edinburgh  and  Dublin,  subordinate  to 
that  at  London,  and  on  a smaller  scale.  Trans- 
actions with  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
and  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  in  respect  to 
postal  arrangements  with  other  countries,  and 
matters  of  appointments,  belong  to  the  files  of 
the  Secretary  to  the  Postmasler  General,  and 
those  ol  his  private  Secretary.  The  former  is  a 
post  now  filled  by,  and  created  for,  I believe,  the 
celebrated  Rowland  Hill.  The  salaries  of  the 
clerks  range  from  £80  to  £500  per  annum  As 
to  the  salaries  of  postmasters — the  highest  in 
England  (Liverpool)  is  £1,000,  ($4,840,)  and  the 
lowest  is  £30.  ($145  20)  a year.  Receiving  post- 
masters gel  £3,  some  instances  £5,  and  iu  one 
case  as  high  as  £15.  In  France  and  Germany 
the  higher  grades  of  salaries  range  much  lower 
than  in  England,  but  1 am  unable  to  give  them 
with  precision. 

Note. — For  History  of  the  Post  Office,  which 
forms  part  of  this  report,  see  page  28  o/“  Register .” 

Conclusion.  — We  have  16,159  post  offices, 
whilst  ttiose  of  France  iu  1847  were  3,582,  and 
of  Great  Britain,  including  3,009  receiving  hou- 
ses, 4 785.  We  have  162,208  miles  of  post  roads, 
and  41,012,579  miles  of  annual  transportation  of 
the  mail  inland.  What  the  extent  of  the  trans- 
portation is  in  France  or  Great  Britain,  there  are 
no  statistics  at  hand  to  show — much  less  than 
ours  undoubtedly.  But  the  circulation  in  the 
French  mails  was  about  115  millions  of  letters 
in  1847,  and  in  the  British  about  300  millions, 
whilst  ours  was  less  than  60  millions;  whereas 
our  population  is  but  about  43  per  cent,  less  than 
that  of  France,  and  26  less  than  that  of  Great 
Britain.  This  shows  that  we  make  a greater 
provision  of  mails  per  capita,  out  that  they  are 
less  used  by  the  public  in  proportion  to  the  pop- 
ulation than  in  England  or  France.  The  greater 
equality  of  our  service  in  favor  of  the  dispersed 
and  remote  population,  and  the  greater  absorption 
in  the  French  and  English  mails  of  the  city  and 
town  lellers  going  from  street  to  street  with  lil- 
lle  comparative  loss  of  accommodation  on  our 
part,  are  more  than  sufficient  to  account  for  itie 
small  difference  in  favor  of  France,  whose  Paris 
lellers  alone  number — millions  annually.  Not 
so  with  Great  Britain.  For  the  difference  in  her 
favor  we  must  look  to  other  causes  ; and  we  find 
them  in  the  higher  rates  of  our  postage  and  the 
defective  machinery  of  our  system  ; both  of 
which  interpose  checks  to  an  universal  resurt  to 
the  mails.  A change  in  the  mode  of  business  at 
the  offices  that  will  give  more  regularity  to  the 
mails,  more  certainty  to  the  accounts,  and  more 
exactness  to  all  the  details  of  the  service,  and 
the  liberalizing  ol  the  system  by  reducing  the 
charge  of  transport,  will  proJuce  invariably  a 
larger  use  of  the  post  office  by  the  people,  and 
result  in  a vast  improvement  to  all  the  business 
and  social  interests  of  the  country. 

1 remain,  with  the  highest  respect,  your  obedi- 
ent servant,  IS.  R.  HuBtUE, 

First  Ass'l  Postmaster  General, 

Hon.  Cave  Johnson,  Postmasler  General. 


&l)e  States. 

New  Jersey — The  Legislature  of  this  State 
was  convened  at  Trenton,  on  the  9th  inst.,  Eph- 
rain  Marsh,  of  Morris,  was  elected  President  of 
the  Senate,  and  E.  W.  Whelpley,  of  Morris, 
Speaker  of  the  House.  The  other  officers  of  the 
two  Houses  were  then  duly  chosen.  The  state 


of  parlies  in  the  Senate,  stands,  Whigs  12,  De- 
mocrats 7 : — in  the  House,  Whigs  39.  Democrats 
19.  We  append  a synopsis  of  the  Message  of 
Governor  Haines  : 

Synopsis  of  Message. — After  briefly  congratula- 
ting the  legislature  upon  the  health,  peace,  good 
order,  liberty,  and  prosperity  enjoyed  by  the 
Slate  during  the  last  year,  the  Governor  proceeds 
to  exhibit  the  condition  of  the  treasury.  The 
revenues  of  the  year,  (including  a balance  of 
$12,314  78  on  hand  at  ihe  beginning  of  the  year) 
have  amounted  to  $128,167  07 § ; and  the  dis- 
bursements to  $117,701  89. 

The  amount  in  the  Treasury  is  $72,136  38, 
and  the  immediate  liabilities  of  the  Slate,  $68,- 
738  81 — leaving  a balance  of  $3,397  57. 

The  ordinary  receipts  are  estimated  to  exceed 
the  ordinary  expenses  by  $20,000. 

The  school  fond  amounts  to  $380,448  33  hav- 
ing increased  $9,705  38  in  the  year. 

The  Governor  very  properly  calls  the  atten- 
tion of  the  legislature  to  the  question  whether 
the  surplus  funds  of  Ihe  Stale  should  not  be  in- 
vested for  the  purchase  of  the  Canal  and  Rail- 
road. This  is  a question  of  great  importance, 
and  may  well  require  immediate  and  careful  con- 
sideration. 

A more  equal  system  of  taxation  is  recom- 
mended. 

The  condition  and  management  of  the  Prison, 
and  the  appointment  and  labors  of  the  Moral  In- 
structor are  highly  commended.  Some  altera- 
tions are  recommended  in  the  heating  apparatus. 

The  fact  that  so  small  a part  of  the  children 
of  the  State  attend  the  public  schools  adverted 
to,  as  a subject  of  regret.  A system  of  free 
schools  throughout  the  State  is  regarded  as  desi- 
rable. 

The  establishment  of  a normal  school  is  again 
reco  mmended , though  with  much  hesitation.  If 
the  present  school  laws  be  fully  executed  much 
good  will  result,  and  a public  sentiment  be  in 
time  created,  which  will  call  for  and  justify 
other  measures.  The  report  of  the  State  Super- 
intendent will  show  even  now  a great  improve- 
ment in  the  operation  of  our  system.  The  dis- 
tribution annually  of  a larger  amount  of  revenue 
of  the  school  fund  is  recommended  ; and  also  a 
law  authorizing  the  townships  to  raise  more  mo- 
ney for  school  purposes. 

The  Lunatic  Asy  lum,  its  management  and  suc- 
cess are  spoken  of  in  the  highest  terms. 

An  increase  of  the  compensation  of  the  Judges 
of  the  Court  of  Appeals  is  urged. 

The  immediate  appointment  of  a committee, 
in  accordance  with  the  request  of  the  Canal  and 
Railroad  Companies,  to  investigate  the  serious 
charges  brought  against  them  is  recommended. 

Pennsylvania. — Synopsis  of  the  annual  re- 
port of  the  State  Treasurer,  which  was  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  on  Monday  last: — 

The  balance  in  the  Treasury  on  the  30th  day  of 

November,  1847,  was  $680,890  81 

The  receipts  at  the  Treasury  du- 
ring the  fiscal  year  ending  on 
the  30th  Nov.,  1848,  amounted 
to  3 831,776  22 

Total  amount  of  revenue  for  1848  $4,512,667  07 
The  payments  from  the  treasury 

lor  the  same  time  amounted  to  $3,935,876  68 

Balance  $577,290  39 

Leaving  a balance  in  the  Treasury  on  the  30th 
of  November,  1848,  of  $577,290  39.  To  this 
balance  the  Treasurer  has  added  the  estimaled 
receipts  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  ending  on  the 
30th  November,  1849,  which  amount  to  $3,852,- 
300  ; and  deducting  therefrom  the  estimated  ex- 
penditures for  the  same  period  amounting  to  $3,- 
528,500,  we  have  a balance  in  the  treasury  on 
the  30th  November,  1849,  of  $901,090  39  ; or 
an  increase  over  the  present  balance  of  $328,800. 
“From  this  exhibit,”  the  Treasurer  remarks, 
“ it  will  be  seen  that  the  revenue  to  be  derived 
under  existing  laws,  if  properly  applied,  will 
enable  the  State  to  meet  all  its  liabilities,  and 
promptly  pay  the  interest  upon  the  public  debt 
as  it  tails  due.” 

The  total  amount  of  the  abatement  of  five  per 
cent.,  allowed  under  the  act  of  April,  1844,  to 
such  counties  as  should  pay  into  the  treasury 
within  a certain  period,  their  quota  of  lax,  is 
$41,522  11.  In  reference  to  this  system,  the 
Treasurer  whilst  admitting  that  it  aids  much  in 
bringing  funds  into  the  treasury,  during  the  fore 


part  of  the  year,  suggests  that  perhaps  some 
means  might  be  devised  whereby  the  whole  of 
the  State  tax  from  the  respective  counties,  might 
be  brought  into  the  treasury  within  the  year,  and 
at  less  expense.  The  cost  of  bringing  money 
into  the  treasury  under  the  present  system,  is 
eleven  per  cent,  upon  the  amount  collected,  and 
he  thinks  some  plan  might  be  devised  by  which 
the  amount  of  taxes  may  be  apportioned  to  the 
the  respective  counties,  and  each  required  to 
levy,  collect,  and  pay  into  the  treasury  us  appro- 
priate amount  se  nr  annually,  to  meet  the  inte- 
rest upo  i the  public  debt. 

'The  amount  of  relief  notes  now  in  circulation, 
is,  according  to  the  report,  $702  664,  and  the 
Treasurer  is  inclined  to  believe  that  public  opin- 
ion requires  their  immediate  wihdrawal  as  a cir- 
culating medium.  If  they  were  withdrawn,  the 
law  inflicting  a penalty  for  every  attempt  to  cir- 
culate a note  of  less  denomination  than  five  dol- 
lars, should  be  strictly  observed.  If  the  means 
in  the  treasury  are  not  sufficent  to  warrant  their 
immediate  redemption,  he  recommends  that  a 
loan  be  authorized  for  that  purpose,  at  an  in- 
terest of  six  per  cent.,  free  from  taxation,  and 
re-imbutsable  in  two  or  three  years. 

The  only  bank  that  has  availed  itsel  f of  the 
provisions  of  the  act  of  the  11th  of  April,  1848, 
authorizing  the  issue  of  Stale  stocks  bearing  an 
interest  of  six  per  cent,  per  annum,  on  condition 
ol  its  redeeming  its  relief  issue,  is,  the  Bank  of 
the  Northern  Liberties.  That  institution  on 
the  18th  May  last,  presented  to  the  Auditor 
General,  the  sum  of  $40,000  of  the  notes  issued 
by  it  under  the  act  ol  May,  1841,  arid  received 
therefor,  certificates  of  State  stock. 

The  receipts  for  the  last  fiscal  year  from  the 
public  improvements,  amounted  to  $1,550,555  03. 
The  sum  expended  for  repairs  and  motive  power 
during  the  same  period,  amounted  to  $1,008,429 
78— leaving  a balance  of  $542,125  26  derived 
from  the  improvements. 

The  report  recommends  the  passage  of  the 
revenue  bills  submitted  to  the  last  Legislature, 
by  the  late  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth,  the 
Auditor  General,  and  the  late  State  Treasurer, 
and  also  a slight  alteration  in  the  present  reve- 
nne  laws,  so  that  the  tax  imposed  upon  debts  due 
from  solvent  debtors,  may  be  levied  for  Stale 
purposes  only. 

The  Treasurer  concludes  by  expressing  his 
confident  opinion  that  the  State  debt  can  be  paid 
within  twenty-five  or  thirty  years,  if  the  proper 
Legislation  is  had  on  the  subject,  and  that  with- 
out increasing  the  burthens  of  taxation  now  res- 
ting upon  the  people. 


Maryland. — Official. 


Taylor. 

Cass. 

V.  B. 

Alleghany 

1579 

1620 

3 

Anne  Arundel 

1495 

1334 

5 

Annapolis 

198 

152 

Baltimore  city 

10474 

10995 

72 

Baltimore  county 

2527 

2669 

7 

Carroll 

1763 

1672 

7 

Ctcil 

1504 

1444 

4 

Caroline 

492 

580 

Charles 

769 

398 

Calvert 

431 

335 

Dorchester 

1367 

820 

Frederick 

3158 

2983 

20 

Harford 

1521 

1253 

3 

Kent 

645 

447 

3 

Montgomery 

1057 

771 

1 

Prince  Georges 

1051 

723 

1 

Queen  Anne 

725 

612 

Somerset 

1413 

1005 

1 

St.  Mary’s 

788 

422 

Talbot 

706 

719 

1 

Washington 

2688 

2434 

1 

Worcester 

1531 

1130 

Taylor’s  majority 

37,702 

3,174 

34,523 

125 

Ohio. — On  the  8th  inst.,  the  House  Commtilee 
on  Elections  reported  in  favor  of  Mr.  Rockwell 
(Whig),  entitling  him  to  the  seat  now  occupied 
by  the  Democratic  member  from  Fortage. 

The  Committee  also  reported  in  favor  of  the 
Democratic  member  from  Clinton,  whose  seat 
is  occupied  by  a Whig.  The  latter  matter  has 
been  recommitted  to  the  Committee,  on  account 
of  some  informality. 

The  Senate  and  House  assembled  in  joint  Con- 
vention to  open  and  count  the  voles  for  Governor. 
The  Convention  was  occupied  during  the  after- 
noon in  hearing  the  Speaker  open  and  announce 
the  votes  of  the  several  counties;  after  which, 
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and  before  declaring  the  final  result,  the  speaker 
appointed  a Committee  to  examine  the  abstracts 
and  alleged  errors.  The  Convention  then  took 
a recess  until  to-morrow  morning  at  nine  o’clock, 
when  they  again  re-assembled  and  Mr.  White- 
man,  from  the  committee  appointed  yesterday  to 
assist  in  counting  the  votes  for  Governor  attemp- 
ted to  read  a report,  signed  by  six  Democratic 
members  of  the  committee. 

The  report  rejected  the  vote  of  Lorain  County 
on  the  ground  of  informality  in  sending  the  re- 
turns to  the  Capital — the  seal  of  the  County  not 
being  attached  as  required  by  law,  and  declared 
Col.  Weller  (Dem.),  elected  by  280  majority. 

The  Speaker  decided  the  report  out  of  order. 
Me  said  the  committee  was  only  appointed  to  as- 
sist in  counting  the  votes,  and  therefore  had  no 
right  or  power  to  make  any  report  whatever. 

Great  confusion  prevailed  in  the  Convention 
for  nearly  an  hour — the  Speaker  and  Whig  mem- 
bers calling  to  order. 

Mr.  Whiteman  declared  his  determination  to 
be  heard  and  have  the  report  read,  at  all  hazards. 
Threats  of  force  were  exchanged  by  both  par- 
lies. 

Finally,  the  Speaker,  finding  it  impossible  to 
restore  order,  agreed  to  permit  the  reading  of 
the  report,  conditionally,  that  it  be  followed  by 
resolutions  for  the  appointment  of  a joint  Com- 
mittee to  make  a further  examination  into  the 
matter. 

Mr.  Whiteman  made  a speech,  sustaining  the 
report. 

The  Speaker  then  arose  and  declared  Seabury 
Ford  elected  Governor  of  Ohio. 

While  thus  engaged,  Messrs.  Archbold,  White- 
man  and  otheis,  attempted  to  interrupt  the  Spea- 
ker with  furious  gestures,  words  and  oaths,  de- 
claring that  he  had  violated  his  oath  of  office. 

The  Convention  broke  up  amidst  the  most  in- 
tense excitement. 

The  House  was  called  to  order,  but  immediate- 
ly alter  took  a recess. 

The  Senators  repaired  to  the  Senate  Chamber, 
and  soon  after  adjourned. 

In  the  evening,  the  House  proposition  to  ap- 
point a joint  committee  to  examine  the  Gover- 
nor’s vole,  was  laid  on  the  table  by  a vote  of  32 
to  36. 

Tne  Speaker  re-announced  the  election  of  Mr. 
Ford,  as  Governor. 

We  append  the  message  of  Governor  Bebb, 
yiz : 

Message. — An  eventful  year  in  the  history  of 
nations  bas  just  drawn  to  a close,  It  has  sum- 
moned you  as  it  passed  to  the  discharge,  once 
more,  of  your  annual  constitutional  duties  and 
obligations,  under  auspices  inspiring  every  true 
American  heart  with  renevvtd  patriotism,  and 
profound  adoration  and  gratitude  to  Almighty 
God,  our  national  deliverer,  and  beneficent 
benefactor.  Amidst  the  fearful  and  sublime 
uprisings  of  the  people  of  Europe,  and  the 
consequent  downfall  of  dynasties,  thrones  and 
dominions,  the  model  Republic,  so  long  and  so 
much  scoffed  at  by  the  advocates  of  monarchy, 
stands  serene  and  unshaken.  -Peace  smiles  again 
on  all  her  extended  borders,  and  law,  abundance, 
freedom  and  contentment  reign  within.  Ques- 
tions of  foreign  and  domestic  policy,  of  consiitu- 
tioual  power  and  obligation,  of  peace  and  war, 
of  freedom  and  slavery,  may  at  times,  awaken, 
as  they  should,  the  dormant  energies  of  her  peo- 
ple, and  the  renovating  powers  of  her  constitu- 
tion. A great  party  and  its  measures,  may  en 
counter  the  silent  but  potent  condemnation  of  the 
ballot  box.  The  president  of  to-day,  wielding, 
in  wantonness,  the  power  of  twenty  millions  of 
people,  may  be  weighed  to-morrow  in  the  balance 
and  lound  wanting.  Yet  who  does  not  perceive 
that  the  great  American  Republic,  purified  and 
strengthened  by  these  awakenings,  remains  fast 
anchored  in  virtue,  intelligence,  habits,  affections, 
and  deliberately  formed  judgment  of  her  people 
of  all  parties  ? 

The  report  of  the  several  departments  of  the 
State  government,  will  be  laid  before  you  with- 
out delay  ; and  1 shall  therefore  content  myself 
with  the  following  synopsis  of  the  receipts  and 
disbursements  of  the  fiscal  year,  ending  on  the 
15th  day  of  .November,  1848. 

Receipts. 

General  revenue  from  taxes,  auction 
duties,  and  foreign  insurance  com- 
panies, &.c.  $1,155,502  17 

Tolls,  rtnis,  &c.,  from  canals  and 
roads,  853,971  81 

Taxes  paid  by  Banks,  Insurance  and 
Bridge  companies,  46,933  87 


Principal  of  surplus  revenue  paid  by 

counties,  215,355  21 

Interest  paid  by  counties  on  surplus 
revenue,  79.014  68 

Canal  lands  sold,  66,461  76 

School  and  trust  funds  received,  51,27  3 37 

Claims  collected  by  Attorney  General, 
and  other  items,  6,189  43 

Balance  in  Treasury,  15th  November, 

1847,  494,698  54 


Total, 


$2,968,400  85 


Expenditures. 

Bills  drawn  for  appropriation  and  paid 
at  the  treasury 

School  funds  paid  to  counties  and  dis- 
tricts 

Interest  paid  on  foreign  and  domestic 
debt 

Repairs  of  canals,  roads  and  public 
works 

Three  per  cent,  fund,  and  one  per  cent 
on  surplus  revenue  paid  to  counties 

National  Road  bonds  paid  creditors, 
and  other  small  items 

Amount  paid  on  account  of  principal 
of  State  debt 


$238,462  20 
292,622  00 
1,074,294  60 
472,341  61 
57,347  22 
2,126  78 
404,754  56 


Total  amount  of  payment  during  the 

year  2,541,948  97 

Balance  in  the  Treasury  on  the  15th 

Nov.,  1S48  $426,451  88 

With  the  delivery  of  this  message,  and  the 
inauguration  of  my  successor,  will  terminate  a 
trust,  which,  at  the  hands  of  the  freemen  of  my 
native  Slate,  1 accepted  with  gratitude,  entered 
upon  with  diffidence,  and  have  endeavored  to  dis- 
charge with  fidelity.  From  this  point  of  time 
a brief  retrospect  feature  of  the  past  two  years, 
may  not  be  out  of  place.  The  prominent  mea- 
sures recommended  to  the  general  assembly  have 
been. 

I.  That  our  currency  and  revenue  laws,  de- 
liberately sanclioned  by  the  people,  should  stand, 
wph  such  indispensable  amendments  as  expe- 
rience should  indicate  to  be  just  and  necessary. 

2.  That  our  colleges,  asyl uni s and  schools  should 
continue  to  receive  such  consideration  and  sup- 
port, as  their  great  importance  demands. 

3.  That  our  plighted  faith  should  be  main- 
tained inviolate.  By  upholding  the  laws  which 
had  been  enacted  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
not  only  the  interest  but  the  principal  ol  our  debt. 
By  regaining  from  all  further  works  of  internal 
improvement,  by  the  State,  until  the  debt  be 
paid.  By  offering  to  actual  settlers  such  rea- 
sonable reduction  in  the  price  of  our  canal  lands, 
as  would  bring  about  their  sale  and  improve- 
ment. And  by  strict  economy  in  the  administra- 
tion in  all  the  departments  of  the  government. 

4.  That  the  condition  of  the  convicts  in  the  Pe- 
nitentiary, who  weie  toiling  from  early  dawn  un- 
til dusk,  without  an  hour  to  read  by  day,  or  a 
light  to  read  at  night,  should  be  ameliorated  ; and 
that,  even  in  their  fallen  estate,  the  accents  of 
kindness,  the  enlightenment  of  iruth,  the  teachings, 
morality,  and  the  consolations  of  religion,  should 
not  be  withheld. 

5.  That  the  monopolies  gradually  fastening 
themselves  upon  the  Slate,  and  beginning  to 
claim  perpetual  duration,  embracing  hundreds 
of  able-bodied  men,  working  at  thirty-three 
cents  per  day,  boarding,  lodging,  and  workshops 
found,  in  competition  with  the  mechanics  of  the 
State,  ougtl  not  be  endured  or  tolerated,  beyond 
what  a fair  construction  of  the  contracts,  made 
in  accordance  with  law,  demands. 

6.  That  the  work  on  the  new  Stale  House 
should  be  immediately,  and  earnestly,  resumed  ; 
and  convict  labor  withdrawn  from  vocations  in- 
jurious to  mechanical  pursuits,  and  directed  to 
this  important  object;  taking  care,  in  its  gradual 
withdrawal,  to  work  no  injury  lo  any  just  rights 
of  contractors  for  prison  labor. 

7.  That  those  enactments  very  properly  de- 
nominated, by  universal  consent,  “the  black 
laws  of  Ohio”  are  impolitic,  unjust  and  inhuman, 
at  war  with  the  genius  of  our  free  institutions, 
and  the  spirit  of  the  age  in  w hich  we  live  ; and 
that  they  ought  lo  be  immediately  and  unquali- 
fiedly repealed. 

This  last  opinion  was  every  where  distinctly 
avowed  during  the  canvass  of  1846.  The  repeal 
has  been  recommended,  on  every  proper  occa- 
sion since.  And  although  the  General  Assem- 
bly has,  thus  far,  in  the  exercise  of  its  constitu- 
tional powers  and  duties,  maintained  a different 
policy,  yet  1 cannot  relrain  in  Ibis  my  last  offi- 
cial act,  respectfully  yet  earnestly  to  recom- 
mend, that  these  laws  should  no  longer  remain 


upon  the  statute  books  of  the  first  Slate,  organ- 
ized under  the  ordinance  of  1787.  ' 

It  will  remain  a source  of  grateful  remem- 
brance to  me.  in  all  future  lime,  that  every  one 
of  these  recommendations,  the  last  only  excep- 
ted, have  met  the  approbation  and  sanction  of  the 
Legislature.  The  currency  and  revenue  laws 
have  been  upheld,  and  are  fulfilling  the  just  ex- 
pectations of  their  founders.  Our  colleges,  asy- 
lums and  schools,  have  been  liberally  sustained, 
and  in  return  are  pouring  streams  of  benevolence 
and  enlightenment  into  all  the  departments  of 
social  life.  A reduction  was  made  in  the  price 
of  our  canal  lands,  in  limited  quantities,  to  ac- 
tual settlers,  and  the  result  is  that  since  the 
law  went  into  operation  on  the  first  day  of 
March,  1847,  more  than  ninety  thousand  acres 
have  been  sold  for  over  one  hundred  and  twenly 
thousand  dollars.  The  public  faith  has  been  no- 
bly sustained.  The  sinking  fund  has  been  en- 
larged. And  a portion  of  the  Stale  debt  paid. 
The  Penitentiary  has  been  lighted  with  gas,  and 
furnished  with  more  than  seven  thousand  vol- 
umes ol  books  for  the  use  of  the  convicts..  Many 
have  been  taught  in  the  prison  Sunday  school  to 
read  ; and  the  cheering  results  of  kindness,  blen- 
ded with  wholesome  discipline,  and  of  menial 
and  moral  training,  are  manifest  in  the  reforma- 
tion of  its  inmates.  A large  portion  of  those 
lately  discharged  are  known  to  have  entered 
upon  a life  of  honest  industry,  alike  honorable  to 
themselves  and  useful  lo  their  country.  Of  two 
hundred  and  seventy  whose  sentences  have  ex- 
pired, or  who  have  been  pardoned  within  the 
last  two  years,  only  three  have  been  returned  to 
the  prison.  By  the  wise  and  oppoitune  act  of 
last  winter,  an  effectual  check  was  given  to  the 
execution  of  new  contracts  for  Penitentiary  la- 
bor, as  well  as  lo  the  renewal  of  the  old  ones. 
The  work  on  the  new  State  House  has  been  ear- 
nestly resumed  and  vigorously  prosecuted.  More 
than  seven  thousand  perthes  of  stone  have  been 
laid.  'I  he  whole  of  the  foundations  have  been 
completed ; and  the  walls  raised  lo  points  of 
elevation  varying  irom  six  to  ten  feel  above  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  The  dressing  of  stone  is 
still  progiessing.  More  convicts  Irom  expired 
contracts  may  be  obtained  next  season.  And  by 
moderate  appropriations  each  year,  which  are 
recommended,  this  edifice,  so  much  needed  lor 
the  accommodation  of  ihe  Legislative  and  other 
departments  of  the  government,  as  well  as  for 
the  preservation  of  its  archives,  now  so  much 
expostd  lo  destruction,  will,  at  comparatively 
small  cost,  be  brought  lo  an  early  completion. 

In  obedience  lo  the  resolution  of  ihelwenly- 
fiith  day  ol  February  last,  1 have  made  personal 
examination  into  the  government,  regulation, 
and  affairs  of  the  Asylum  for  lunatics,  for  the 
blind,  and  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  the  result 
whereof  will  be  made  the  subject  of  a special 
communication. 

The  Constitution  of  the  Slate  of  Ohio  was 
formed  in  November,  1802,  when  there  were 
but  nine  counties,  and  less  than  fif  y thousand 
inhabitants  in  the  Stale.  That  Constitution  de- 
clares that  a frequent  occurrence  to  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  civil  government  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  lo  preserve  the  blessings  of  li- 
berty. It  is  one  of  those  fundamental  principles 
that  governmental  power  emanates  from  the  peo- 
ple. 1 therefore  believe  that  all  offices,  legisla- 
tive, judicial  and  executive,  should  be  made 
elective  directly  by  the  people.  I believe  that 
biennial  instead  ol  annual  sessions  of  the  Gene- 
ral Assembly,  would,  at  less  expense,  belter 
subserve  the  interests  of  the  Slate.  1 believe 
that  there  should  be  some  constitutional  lirniia- 
lion  upon  the  power  to  incur  Stale  debts.  And 
1 believe  that  our  judicial  system  is  susceptible 
of  very  material  improvement. 

For  these  prominent  reasons,  as  well  as  that 
the  Constitution  may  in  other  respects  be  accom- 
modated lo  the  present  condition  of  the  Siale, 
and  entertaining  ihe  utmost  confidence  that  the 
whole  subject  is  sale  in  the  hands  ot  the  people, 
and  there  only,  1 beg  leave  lo  urge  upon  tbe 
Legislature  that.11  tfiey  shall  recommend  to  .he 
electors  at  the  next  election  lor  members  lo  the 
General  Assembly  lo  vote  lor  or  against  a con- 
vention,” that  this  question  may  be  brought  be- 
foie  the  people  in  the  only  mode  prescribed  by 
the  Constitution. 

While  the  nations  of  the  Old  World  have  been 
and  are  drenched  in  blood,  the  same  bas  been 
signalized  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  by  one  of 
iliose  peacelul  revolutions  so  characteristic  of 
Americans  and  of  American  institutions.  Some 
there  may  be  who  look  upon  this  revolution  only 
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gs  hurling  one  party  from  power  and  installing 
another,  and  as  h»ving  no  significancy  beyond. 
A more  careful  survey  of  its  nature,  its  causes 
and  probable  results,  must  present  it  to  the  re- 
flecting mind,  disposed  at  all  to  look  beyond  the 
hollow  triumphs  of  mere  party,  as  an  epoch  in 
the  history  of  our  institutions  vastly  more  signi- 
ficant and  stupendous.  Examined  in  this  point 
of  view,  (he  observer  can  hardly  fail  to  discover 
that  it  has  done  much  to  establish  several  impor- 
tant toiths.  v 

1.  That  this  Government  not  merely  in  theo- 
ry but  in  practical  operation,  is,  and  ought  to  be, 
a Republic  and  not  an  elective  Monarchy  ; That 
the  Legislative  and  war  powers  are  and  of  right 
ought  to  be  vested  in  Congress  and  not  in  the 
President,  and  that  the  veto  power  should  be 
confined  within  its  legitimate  design. 

2.  That  American  labor  is  worthy  the  regard  of 
American  Statesmen;  that  the  tariff  of  1846 
ought  to  be  repealed,  and  something  enacted  in 
its  place  designed  to  protect  the  mechanic,  afford 
a market  to  the  farmer,  develope  our  unbounded 
resources,  diversify  our  pursuits,  prevent  ruin- 
ous exportation  of  coin,  replenish  our  exhausted 
treasury,  and  establish  an  ample  and  secure  ba- 
sis for  our  currency. 

3.  That  the  population  of  the  great  interior  of 
the  United  Stales  inhabiting  the  borders  of  our 
lakes  and  rivers  which  are  far  more  extended 
than  our  oceanic  coasts,  are  no  longer  by  the  ar- 
bitrary instrumentality  of  the  veto  to  be  treated 
with  parsimony  and  scorn,  and  all  the  revenues 
of  the  nation  lavished  on  the  seaboard. 

4.  That  while  a majority  of  the  people  have 
adopted  neither  the  doctrines  of  those  who  de- 
clare the  Ordinance  of  1787  to  be  unconstitution- 
al on  the  one  hand,  nor  of  ihose,  if  any  such  there 
be,  who  would  interfere  abroad  with  slavery  in 
the  Slates  where  it  now  unhappily  exists,  on  the 
other,  they  have,  both  by  the  presidential  and  con- 
gressional elections,  significantly  and  urimislake- 
ably  decreed  that  slavery  shall  not  be  extended, 
and  that  whenever  a law  is  passed  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  New  Mexico  and  California,  the 
great  ordinance  of  human  freedom  shall  form 
one  of  its  distinctive  features.  And  should  Con- 
gress at  ils  present  session  endeavor  to  forestall 
this  expression  of  public  sentiment  before  it  can 
authoritatively  speak  in  our  national  councils  by 
an  attempt  to  extend  African  slavery  into  terri- 
tories wherein  it  doe3  not  now  exist,  under  the 
specious  name  of  compromise,  or  in  any  other 
way,  it  wiil  be  found  that  the  lightning,  instead 
of  having  been  drawn  from  this  portentous  cloud 
by  the  last  Presidential  election,  has  only  been 
silently  accumulating  to  burst  forth  hereafter 
with  more  terrific  and  astounding  effect.  These 
declarations  are  made  in  no  spirit  ol  contention 
or  of  idle  bravado,  but  under  a solemn  convic- 
tion of  their  intense  reality. 

Finally,  commending  the  Slate  of  Ohio  and  all 
her  interests  to  your  wisdom  and  patriotism,  1 
take  Lave,  praying  that  ihe  Great  Disposer  of  all 
events  may  direct  the  bloody  commotions  of  Eu- 
rope and  the  ptaceful  revolutions  of  the  United 
Slates  to  the  emancipation  of  the  whole  human 
race  and  the  permanent  establishment  of  univer- 
sal freedom,  enlightenment,  virtue  and  peace. 

WILLIAM  BEBB. 

January  5,  1849. 


Arkansas. — Governor  Drew,  of  this  State, 
having  tendered  his  resignation  of  the  executive 
office,  the  Democratic  members  of  the  Legisla- 
ture met  in  Convention  on  the  8th  December, 
and  nominated  Col.  John  S.  Roane  as  a candidate 
to  fill  the  vacancy. 

Iowa — Joseph  Williams,  Esq.,  was  elected 
Chief  Justice,  and  George  Green  and  J.  F.  Kin- 
ney, E^q.,  associate  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  by  the  Legislature. 

Governor  Briggs,  in  his  annual  message,  rep- 
resents the  financial  condition  of  the  State  as  fol- 
lows : Receipts  into  the  Treasury  since  Novem- 
ber, 1846,  $76,644  67;  disbursements,  §75.250  27; 
— leaving  a balance  of  $1,394  40.  The  sum  of 
$30,000  has  been  realized  from  the  sale  of  lands 
granted  by  Congress  for  the  improvement  of  the 
navigation  of  the  river  Desmoines,  and  $15,000 
of  it  has  been  already  expended  for  that  pu'  pose. 
The  Governor  recommends  a more  thorough  or- 
ganization of  the  militia,  and  makes  some  sugges- 
tions in  reference  to  various  mailers  of  State 
poliey. 


Statistics. 


Declaration  of  Independence. — The  following 
list'd  ihe  names  of  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, limes  of  birih  and  death,  and  Stale  re- 
presented by  each,  is  a document  worth  preserving  : 


Wisconsin. — 

Official  : 
Cas3. 

Taylor. 

V.  Buren. 

Milwaukie 

2,151 

1,189 

626 

Waukesha 

961 

806 

1,001 

Walworth 

550 

801 

1,493 

Racine 

635 

907 

1,931 

Rock 

491 

1,300 

479 

1 338 

Greene 

391 

287 

La  Fayette 

1,101 

921 

31 

Grant 

1,148 

1,649 

144 

Dane 

758 

724 

443 

Iowa,  &c. 

848 

884 

118 

Sauk 

155 

149 

159 

Crawford 

218 

100 

12 

Portage 

225 

216 

— 

Washington 

1,720 

355 

324 

Sheboygan 

442 

372 

175 

Manitowoc 

159 

77 

70 

Brown 

309 

238 

10 

Winnebago 

222 

300 

220 

Calumet 

70 

65 

— 

Fond  du  Lac 

483 

446 

497 

Marquette 

174 

214 

174 

Dodge 

797 

527 

637 

Jefierson 

840 

713 

562 

Columbia 

145 

803 

166 

Total, 

15,001 

13,747 

10,418 

Name. 

Stale.  Born.  Acre.  Died.  Age 

Samuel  Adams, 

Mass. 

1722 

54 

1803 

81 

Robt.  Treat  Paine,  - 

“ 

1731 

45 

1814 

83 

John  Adams, 

1735 

41 

1826 

91 

John  Hancock, 

1737 

39 

1793 

56 

Elbridge  Gerry, 

44 

J-744 

32 

1814 

70 

Siephen  Hopkins, 

R.  I. 

1707 

69 

1735 

78 

William  Ellery, 

1727 

49 

1822 

96 

Josiah  Bartlett, 

N.  H. 

1729 

47 

1790 

61 

Matt.  Thornton, 

1714 

62 

1803 

89 

William  Whipple, 

** 

1730 

46 

1785 

55 

Oliver  Wolcott, 

Conn. 

1726 

50 

1797 

71 

Roger  Sherman, 

1721 

55 

1793 

72 

Samuel  Huntington, 

ti 

1732 

44 

1796 

64 

Win.  Williams, 

t« 

1731 

45 

1811 

80 

Phil.  Livingston, 

N.  Y. 

1716 

60 

1778 

62 

William  Floyd, 

“ 

1734 

42 

1821 

87 

Lewis  Morris, 

tt 

1726 

50 

1798 

72 

Francis  Lewis, 

tt 

1713 

63 

1802 

89 

Fran.  Hopkinson, 

N.  J. 

1737 

39 

1790 

53 

John  Hart, 

“ 

1715 

66 

1780 

65 

Abraham  Clark, 

“ 

1726 

50 

1794 

68 

Richard  Stockton, 

a 

1730 

46 

1781 

51 

John  Witherspoon, 

«t 

1722 

54 

1794 

72 

Benj.  Franklin, 

Penn. 

1706 

70 

1790 

94 

James  Smith 

“ 

1718 

58 

1806 

88 

Benjamin  Rush, 

“ 

1745 

31 

1813 

68 

George  Clymer, 

41 

1799 

37 

1813 

74 

Robert  Morris, 

ii 

1733 

43 

1806 

73 

George  Ross, 

ti 

1830 

46 

1799 

69 

George  Taylor, 

1716 

60 

1781 

65 

John  Morton, 

tt 

1724 

52 

1777 

53 

James  Wilson, 

“ 

1743 

33 

1798 

55 

George  Reid, 

Del. 

1734 

42 

1798 

64 

Caesar  Rodney, 

“ 

1730 

46 

1783 

53 

Thomas  McKean, 

“ 

1734 

42 

1817 

83 

Charles  Carrol, 

Md. 

1737 

39 

1832 

95  - 

Thomas  Stone, 

“ 

1743 

33 

1787 

44 

William  Paca, 

tt 

1740 

36 

1800 

60 

Samuel  Chase, 

tt 

1741 

35 

1811 

70 

Thomas  Jefferson, 

Va. 

1743 

33 

1826 

83 

Benj  Harris, 

1745 

31 

1799 

54 

Francis  L-  Lee, 

44 

1734 

42 

1794 

60 

Ric  hard  H.  Lee, 

44 

1932 

41 

1794 

62 

George  Wythe, 

« 

1726 

50 

1806 

80 

Thomas  Nelson,  Jr. 

tt 

1738 

38 

1789 

51 

Carter  Braxton, 

“ 

1736 

40 

1797 

61 

John  Penn, 

N.  C. 

1741 

35 

1789 

47 

Joseph  Hewes, 

*4 

1730 

46 

1770 

49 

Wiiliani  Hooper, 

tt 

1742 

34 

1799 

48 

Thomas  Lynch,  Jr. 

•t 

1740 

36 

1780 

40 

Arthur  Middleton, 

14 

1733 

43 

1788 

55 

Edward  Rutledge, 

44 

1740 

36 

1800 

60 

Thomas  Haywood, 

“ 

1746 

30 

1809 

63 

Button  Gwinnett, 

Ga. 

1732 

44 

1777 

45 

George  Walton, 

it 

1740 

36 

1804 

64 

Lyman  Hall, 

ii 

1730 

45 

1791 

60 

Killed  (in  164  cases)  1805 

Wounded  (in  ill  cases)  1015 

Total  amount  of  damages  (in  75  cases)  $957,650 
Average  No.  of  Passengers  killed  in  enume- 
rated cases  *23 

Cfficers  do  do  2 

Crew  do  do  4 

Killed  do  do  11 

Wounded  do  do  9 

Average  amount  of  damages  do  $13,302 

The  cause  is  slated  in  98  cases;  not  slated 
in  125  ; unknown  10 — together  233 

I.  Excessive  pressure,  gradually  increased, 

was  the  cause  in  16 

II.  The  presence  of  unduly  heated  metals  16 

III.  Defective  construction  33 

IV.  Carelessness  or  ignorance  32 

Accidental  (rolling  of  the  boat)  1 

Nature  of  the  accidents. 

1.  Under  pressure  wi'hin  a boiler,  the  pressure  being 
gradually  increased. — In  this  class  are  the  cases 
marked  '‘excessive  pressure.” 

Presence  of  unduly  heated  metal  w'ithin  a boiler. 
In  this  class  are  included, 

Deficiency  of  water,  14 
Deposites,  2—16 

3.  Defective  construction  of  the  boiler  and  ils  appen- 
dages.— In  this  class  are  included  : 

f Cast-iron  boiler-head,  5 

Improper  or  de- i Inferior  iron,  5 

fective  mate-  <[  Iron  too  thin,  3 

rial.  I Cast  iron  boiler,  1 

[.Defective  iron  in  flue,  1—15 

f Want  of  proper  gage  cocks,  3 

81  | Pipe  badly  constructed,  1 

L Want  of  slip  joint  on  pipe,  1 — 7 

Defective  boiler,  (nature  of  defect  not  slated)  11 

Total  in  this  class  33 

4.  Carelessness  or  ignorance  of  those  intrusted  with 
the  management  of  the  boiler. — In  this  class: 

Racing  1 

Incompetent  engineer  2 

Old  boilers  6 

Stopping  off  water  1 

Carelessness  22 


Total 

Date  of  Explosions. 


32 


1816 

3 

1825 

2 

1831 

2 

1837 

13 

1843 

9 

1817 

4 

1826 

3 

1832 

1 

1833 

11 

1844 

4 

1819 

1 

1827 

2 

1833 

5 

1n39 

3 

1845 

11 

1820 

1 

1828 

1 

1834 

7 

1840 

8 

1846 

7 

1821 

1 

1829 

4 

1835 

10 

1841 

7 

1847 

12 

1822 

1 

1830 

12 

1836 

13 

1812 

7 

1848 

12 

Date  given  in  177  cases,  not  stated  in  56. — Total 
233. 

General  Estimate. 

Of  the  total  loss  of  life  and  property,  calculated  from 
the  average  of  the  given  cases. 

Pecuniary  loss,  233  cases,  at  $13,302 
each,  $3,099,366 

Loss  of  life,  at  11  each,  2.563 

Wounded,  at  9 “ 2 563 

Total  killed  and  wounded,  4,560 


Steam  Boiler  Explosions. — At  the  last  session  of 
Congress  a resolution  was  adopted  by  the  Senate  cal- 
ling upon  the  Commissioner  of  Patents  for  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  explosions  of  steam  boilers,  with  a 
view  to  further  legislation  for  their  preventions  should 
it  be  deemed  proper.  In  obedience  to  this  resolu- 
tion. Mr.  Burke  submitted  to  the  Senate  last  week 
a full,  interesting  and  valuable  report  upon  the  sub- 
ject, of  which  we  have  received  a synopsis  in  ad- 
vance of  its  publication  in  Washington.  We  give 
the  following  summary  ol  its  statements  : 


Boats  on  which  explosions  have  occurred, 
Passengers  killed,  (enumerated  in  6 cases) 
Officers  do  do  31  do 

Crew  do  do  26  do 


No. 

235 

140 

57 

103 


* This  average  is  not  a fair  one,  as  it  is  derived 
from  but  six  cases,  in  one  of  which  (the  Pulaski)  the 
very  unusual  number  of  120  lives  were  lost. 

South  Carolina. — The  following  statistics,  from 
the  Winyah  Observer,  compiled  from  the  recent  re- 
turns of  this  State  possess  much  interest : 

The  returns  show  that  St.  Philip’s  and  St.  Mi- 
chael’s pays  the  largest  tax,  $67,473  43,  Prince 
George,  Winyah,  the  next,  $10,105  74;  Prince 
Williams  the  next,  $5  538 ; St.  Helena,  $5  369 
20  ; St.  John’s,  Berkley,  include  Cooper  River, 
$5,694  25;  St.  John’s,  Colleton,  $6,397  51  ; St. 
Luke’s,  $5,403  18 ; St.  Peter’s,  $5,465  60;  St. 
Bartholomew’s  pays  $8,795  33.  Thus  showing 
that  out  of  Charleston  ttie  Districts  containing 
the  rice  plantations  on  Pee  Dee,  Waccamaw, 
Santee,  Cooper  River,  Pon  Pon,  &c.  and  the  Sea 
Islands  contribute  in  the  low  country  the  bulk  of 
taxation.  * 

In  the  upper  divisions,  Edgefield  reads  $12,- 
224  82;  Richland,  $13,173  40  ; Abbeville,  $11,- 
202  67.  Kershaw,  Newberry,  Union,  Laurens, 
Darlington,  Clarendon  and  Barnwell  are  among 
the  next  class,  contributing  from  $8000  to  $4000. 

The  low  country  returns  135,398  negro  slaves, 
yielding  $70,406  96.  The  upper  country  217, 
873,  yielding  $113,293  96,  showing  that  the  bulk 
of  the  slave  population  is  in  the  upper  divisions, 
securely  guarded  by  the  mass  of  the  while  popu- 
lation. The  whole  number  of  free  negroes  in 
the  lower  divisions  is  1590,  of  which  1328  are 
huddled  together  in  St.  Philip's  and  St.  Michael’s. 
This  illustrates  a great  political  truth,  that  free 
negroes  will  never  become  cultivators  of  the 
soil,  agricultural  laborers.  They  sculk  about 
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the  portions  of  cities  to  hire,  and  get  casual  jobs, 
have  free  access  to  small  pilfering  and  the  kitch- 
ens of  the  whites,  where  they  hire  cheap,  and 
underwork  white  mechanics.  It  shows  also  that 
emancipation  would  cutoff  the  supplies  of  rice 
and  cotton,  and  derange  the  exchanges  and 
manufactures  of  the  North  to  utter  bankruptcy. 
The  largest  agricultural  tax  on  negroes  is  Prince 
George  Winyah,  the  Egypt  of  America.  It  is 
$6,754,  and  the  whole  number  of  free  negroes  is 
sixty-seven,  and  they  chiefly  in  Georgetown, 
showing  how  useless  that  population  is  to  ag- 
riculture. In  St.  Bartholomew’s,  also  a great 
agricultural  d istriet,  pay ing  taxes  on  12,769  ne- 
groes, there  are  but  twenty-five  free  negroes. 
In  St.  John’s  Colleton,  the  number  of  agricultu- 
ral negroes  is  9,950  ; the  number  of  free  negroes 
six.  In  St.  Luke’s,  agricultural  negroes  7,741;  free 
negroes  four. 

The  whole  amount  of  tax  on  free  negroes  in 
the  lower  divisions  is  but  $3,180.  The  whole 
upper  divisions  contain  only  1097  free  negroes 
to  217,873  slaves.  Richland,  including  Colum- 
bia, has  147 — and  Abbeville  105,  and  of  the 
.whole,  Barnwell  145;  while  in  Edgfield,  which 
has  19.887  slaves,  the  largest  of  any  one,  there 
are  but  48  free  negroes. 

Canal  Bank  of  Albany. — Receiver’s  Inven- 
tory.— The  Evening  Journal  gives  an  extract  of 
the  Report  of  the  Receiver,  exhibiting  the  en- 
tire amount  of  the  assets  and  liabilities  of  the 
Canal  Bank  on  the  day  of  its  failure.  We  give 
the  totals  : 

Liabilities  $1,156,690  36 

Assets,  1,071,688  39 


Deficit,  $85,001  97 

The  abstract  continues  : 

The  Receiver  makes  the  total  amount  of  as- 
sets of  the  Bank  to  be  $1,071,688  39,  and  the  lia- 
bilities $1,156  690  36 — showing  a deficit  of  near- 
ly one-third  of  the  capital.  This  deficit  is  a to- 
tal loss. 

From  an  examination  of  the  Receiver’s  state- 
ment and  the  books  of  the  bank,  it  is  found  that 
the  Directors  of  the  bank  were  liable,  as  princi- 
pals, for  money  borrowed  from  the  bank,  on  the 
4th  of  March,  1848,  to  the  amount  of  $234,445  96; 
and  at  the  same  time  they  were  liable,  as  surety, 
to  the  amount  of  $145,676  46 — making  a total 
liability  of  $369,922  42. 

It  is  also  found  that,  on  the  11th  July,  1848, 
when  the  special  agents  of  the  Comptroller  took 
possession  of  the  assets  of  the  bank,  the  entire 
liability  oi  the  Directors,  as  principals,  for  mo- 
ney borrowed,  was  $343,455  05  ; and  as  surety, 
$137,509  67— making  a total  of  $483,064  70. 

The  bills  receivable  are  comprised  of  notes 
given,  in  many  cases  by  firms  and  individuals 
long  since  insolvent  ; and  in  many  others,  by 
persons  having  obtained  the  benefit  of  the  Bank- 
rupt Law. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  many  persons  familiar  with 
the  pecuniary  circumstances  of  those  indebled  to 
the  bank,  that  nearly  $600  000  of  its  assets  can- 
not be  collected.  Of  this  sum,  probably  not 
more  than  $30,000  will  ever  be  realized.  If 
th.s  calculation  is  well  founded,  and  the  remain- 
ing $500,000  is  collected,  the  Receiver  will  be 
able  to  redeem  the  notes  in  circulation  at  the 
dale  of  the  failure,  amounting  to  $192,000,  be- 
sides paying  to  the  depositors  a dividend  of  from 
30  to  40  per  cent. 

We  are  informed  that  the  Receiver  will  be  in 
possession,  during  the  month  of  January  next,  of 
funds  sufficient  to  pay  a dividend  of  not  less  than 
50  per  cent,  on  the  circulating  notes,  which  at 
this  time  amount  to  only  $160,000  ; and  that  he 
is  now  in  possession  of  paper,  responsibly  endor- 
sed, and  collaterally  secured,  maturing  previous 
to  1st  September  next,  sufficient  to  pay  the  re- 
mainder, and  leave  a balance  of  $44,000,  which 
may  be  appropriated  towards  the  payment  of 
the  sums  due  to  the  depositors. 

Since  the  failure  of  the  bank,  its  circulation 
has  been  reduced,  by  the  receipt  of  its  own  notes 
in  payment  of  some  doubtlul  debts,  (which  was 
deemed  advisable,)  and  by  the  sale  ol  real  estate 
in  the  ciiy  ol  New  York,  from  $192,000  to  $160,- 
000. 

In  the  above  statement,  there  appears  to  be  due 
the  Manhattan  bank  the  sum  of  $35,009  44,  which 
in  lact,  is  not  the  case  ; that  bank  having  field  as 
collateial  security  about  $60,000  of  bills  receiva- 
ble at  the  time  the  Canal  bank  failed,  and  horn 
the  proceeds  of  that  paper  have  been  paid  and  the 
balance  returned  to  the  Receiver. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that,  disastrous  as  was 


the  wreck  of  this  institution,  it  will  not  be  a to- 
tal loss.  The  bill-holders  will  be  paid  dollar 
for  dollar  ; and  the  depositors,  by  prudent  man- 
agement, may  look  forward  to  the  day  when  they 
shall  realize  a respectable  dividend  on  the 
amounts  due  them. 

Slavery  in  the  Colonies,  1776  — The  first 
slaves  introduced 'into  this  country,  were  twenty 
in  number,  brought  by  a Dutch  ship-of-war  from 
the  coast  of  Guinea.  They  were  landed,  for 
sale,  on  James  River,  in  the  Colony  of  Virginia, 
August,  1620 — two  hundred  and  twenty. eight 
years  ago.  Negroes  thenceforth,  soon  constitu- 
ted a species  of  tariff,  more  or  less,  in  all  ihe  Co 
lonies.  At  the  time  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, 1776,  the  whole  number  of  them  was 
estimated  at  500,000,  viz  : — 

Ma-sachusetls,  3,500  Delaware,  9.000 

Rhode  Island,  4 373  Maryland,  80,000 

Connecticut,  6,000  Virginia,  165,000 

New  Hampshire,  629  N.  Carolina,  75,000 

New  York,  15,000  S.  Carolina,  110,000 

New  Jersey,  7,600  Georgia,  16  000 

Pennsylvania,  10,000  

Total,  502,133 

The  census  of  1790  exhibited  697,897  slaves 
and  59,460  free  persons  of  color  ; that  of  1800, 
the  number  of  893,041  slaves;  in  1810,  1.191,- 
364  ; in  1820,  1 538,064  ; in  1830,  2,009,031,  and 
in  1840,  2,427,355. 

Since  1803,  the  importation  of  slaves  has  been 
prohibited  by  an  act  of  Congress  ; consequently, 
the  increase  of  1,285,991  from  1810  to  1840, 
more  than  double  in  twenty  years,  has  been  from 
natural  causes. 

By  the  first  statement,  as  above,  it  is  shown 
that  slavery  existed  in  all  the  American  Colonies 
at  their  separation  from  Great  Britain.  When 
and  under  what  forms  it  was  subsequently  abol- 
ished in  seven  of  the  old  Stales,  we  have  not  the 
means  of  ascertaining  at  present.  Eight  other 
Slates,  since  admitted  into  the  Union,  have  ex- 
cluded slavery  by  organic  laws,  and  nine  Slates 
added  in  1 ike < manner,  have  established  it  within 
their  limits. — Newark  Daily. 

fLf3'  The  Croton  Aqueduct  Board  of  N.  York 
have  just  made  their  regular -quarterly  report, 
from  which  we  gather,  that  the  income  duriig 
ihe  three  months  has  been  $32,338  24  ; expenses 
$17,287  10  Number  of  dwellings  supplied  with 
the  Croton,  18,106. 

Government  Creditors  at  New  York  : — The 
following  is  a statement  ol  the  number  of  Go- 
vernment creditors  residing  in  the  city  of  New 
York  and  the  amount  of  each  loan  held  by  them, 
including  the  number  and  amount  held  by  non- 
residents. whose  agents  reside  in  that  city  : 

Number  of  Amount  held 

creditors.  by  them. 

365  $2,921,330  32 

151  3,323,100  00 

328  2,676,300  00 

837  9,492,300  00 

330  5,667,100  00 


Of  the  loan  of  1842 
1843 

1846 

1847 

1848 


1,911  $24,080,130  32 

This  is  the  number  of  names  on  the  several  divi- 
dends payable  in  New  York  on  the  1st  irisl.  The 
whole  amount  of  the  several  loans,  exclusive  of 
coupons,  was  on  the  1st  inst.,  $39,936,316  83. 
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New  Orleans.  Of  the  steam  vessels,  Buffalo 
owned  17  681  tons;  New  Orleans,  114  49g  ; St. 
Louis,  29.161  ; Cincinnati,  17  801  ; New  York, 
52  521;  Pittsburg,  23,833 ; Cleveland,  18,486; 
Philadelphia,  11,445;  Mobile,  10  302;  Louis- 
ville, 10  388;  and  Detroit,  10  396-  The  increase 
in  tonnage,  during  1847,  not  for  tear,  was  276,- 
691  tons. 

Boston. — The  following  table  exhibits  the  va- 
lue of  the  exports  and  imports  at  Boston,  *o  and 
from  foreign  ports,  during  the  first  nine  months 
of  the  year  ending  September  30th,  1848  : 
Imports. 

Free  $1,370,891  In  Am.  ves.  $14,575,341 

Dutiable  16,606.335  In  For.  vessels  3,301,885 

Total  $17,877,226  Total  $17,877,226 
Exports. 

Dom.  prod’cls  $5  479  578  In  Am.  vess’ls  $5,709.4SO 
For.  do.  -2,052  264  In  For.  do.  1,823,362 

Total  $7,532,842  Total  $7,532,842 

Prices  at  Boston.  — Average  price  of  several 
articles  from  1775  to  1820,  and  from  1820  to 
1834. 

1775  to  1820.  1820  to  1834. 
Pork  No.  1,  per  bbl.  $19  3L  $12  68 

Reef  No.  1,  per  bbl.  11  34  8 10 

Fish,  per  cwt.  4 12  2 42 

Corn,  per  bushel  98  66 

Rye,  per  bushel  1 08  71 

Tea,  per  lb.  1 09  92 

Muscovado  Sugar,  per  cwt.  14  18  10  34 

The  value  of  foreign  merchandise  imported 
into  the  district  of  Boston  and  Charlestown,  for 
the  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1848,  is: — 

Free  goods  in  foreign  vessels  $305  545 

Dutiable  goods  in  foreign  vessels  4,863  385 
Free  goods  in  American  vessels  1,635  453 

Dutiable  goods  in  American  vessels  17,012.170 


Total  value  of  imports 
Of  this  amount,  the  value 
From  England  was 
F rom  Cuba 

From  British  West  Indies 
Total 

Other  countries 


$23,816,562 

$10  090.133 
2,569  000 
1,818,195 

$15  077,331 
8,739,231 


Total  imports  $23  816  562 

New  Yobk — The  imports  and  exports  of  the 
past  year  are  as  follows: 

Exports. 

Dutiable  goods  $-78  999  259 

Free  8,307.974 

Specie  1,093,727 


Total  imports 
In  1847 


$88  400  960 
95,036,257 


Decrease  $6,635,297 

With  the  exception  of  1847,  1839,  1836,  and 
1835,  the  imports  of  the  past  year  have  been 
greater  than  ever  before. 

Imports. 

Domestic  $29,592,379 

Foreign,  dutiable  2,606  542 

Foreign,  free  334.239 

Specie  11,034,786 


Total 

Do.  in  1847 


43,567,946 

52,879,274 


Inland,  Coasting  and  Foreign  Tonnage  and 
Shipping  of  the  United  States. — 'l’he  mer- 
cantile tonnage  of  the  Republic  exceeds  three 
millions  one  hundred  thousand  tons.  The  ton- 
nage for  the  year  ending  June  30th,  1847,  as  sta- 
ted in  the  Executive  document,  No.  5,  Decem- 
ber 14,  1847,  consisted  of  registered  vessels  in 
the  foreign  trade  (including  193,853  tons  of 
shipping  in  the  whale  fishery)  1,211,313  tons; 
enrolled  and  licensed  vessels  in  the  coasting 
trade,  1,452,623  tuns ; do.  do.  under  20  tons  in 
do.  35,978  tons;  vessels  in  the  cod  fishery,  over 
and  under  20  tons,  77,680  tons;  in  the  macke- 
rel fisheiy,  31,451  tons  ; aggregate  tonnage  of 
the  United  Stales,  2,839,045.  Of  the  tonnage 
in  the  coasting  trade,  399,210  tons  were  steam 
vessels.  Of  the  above,  76,225  tons  belonged  to 
Bath  ; and  74,046  to  Portland,  in  Maine;  260,- 
033  toi  s weie  owned  in  Boston  ; 119,837,atNew 
Bedford,  (o!  which,  in  the  whale  fishery,  101,- 
554;)  646,043  tons  at  N.  York  ; 152,617  hi  Phila- 
delphia ; 100,456  in  Baltimore ; and  212,693  in 


Decrease  $7,311,328 

With  the  exception  ofl847,  the  exports  of  the 
past  year  are  larger  by  near  $7,000,000,  than  in 
any  previous  year.  It  will  be  observed  that  $11,- 
000,000  of  the  exports  and  $1,000,000  of  the 
imports  were  in  specie. 

Cheese. — On  the  22nd  ult.,  one  house  in  New 
York  cleared  at  the  Custom  House,  for  Europe, 
16,319  boxes  and  237  casks  of  cheese,  weighing 
983,445  pounds,  and  valued  at  $68,841. 

Philadelphia. — The  arrivals  of  vessels  at  this 
port  for  the  past  year  is  24,563,  distinguished 
as  follows:  ships,  101;  baiques,  352;  Brigs, 
965  ; schooners,  5,907  ; sloops,  3,629  ; steamers, 
464;  barges,  3,265  ; buals,  9 8a0. 

■ The  clearances  lor  the  same  period  were, 
foreign , 520, — coastwise,  1500, — distinguished  as 
lollows  : — Foreign,  54  ships;  136  baiques;  217 
brigs  ; 112  schooners  ; 1 sloop  : — Coastwise,  56 
ships;  111  baiques;  233  brigs;  394  schooners; 
9 sloops  ; 268  bargts  > 429  steamers. 
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The  arrivals  at  Port  Richmond , for  the  same 
time,  were  9 993, — distinguished  as  follows: — 
51  barques;  532  brigs;  4 191  schooners ; 448 
sloops  ; 4 750  boats.  Decrease  in  number  from 

1847,  1,506. 

Commerce  of  Baltimore. — Arrival  at  the  port 
of  Baltimore  dui  ing  the  month  of  December, 

1848,  compiled  from  the  daily  list: — Foreign,  6 
ships.  9 barques,  10  brigs,  and  8 schooners: — 
Coastwise , 1 ship,  13  barques,  14  brigs,  and  81 
schooners.  Total  of  foreign  arrivals  33,  coast 
wise  109. 

Clearances  to  foreign  ports,  during  the  same 
period  : — ships  6,  barques  6,  brigs  15,  schooners 
12, — total  39,  of  which  26  were  American,  11 
British,  l Bremen,  and  1 Danish. 

Pork  Trade  of  Baltimore. — Baltimore  wa 
many  years  a*.o,  the  great  poik  market  of  the 
country,  and  bins  fair  again  to  take  the  same 
position.  Since  the  commencement  of  the  pre- 
sent season,  beginning  with  the  1st  of  October, 
100,000  hogs  have  arrived  here;  20,000  have 
been  driven  East,  and  the  balance  (80,000)  have 
been  cured  there,  mostly  for  the  English  mar- 
kets, in  the  following  manner,  viz:  single  sides, 
long  middles,  short  middles,  prime  mess  pork, 
and  blaadered  lard.  It  is  estimated  that  120,- 
000  hogs  will  be  packed  there  this  season. 

Coal  Trade  in  Pennsylvania. — The  Polls- 
ville  Journal,  in  relerenee  to  the  business  of  the 
year  just  past,  says:  “ To  them,  (the  operatives) 
the  last  year’s  business  has  been  disastrous  in  the 
extreme.  At  least  $200,000  have  been  sunk  in 
the  trade  (his  year  in  Schuylkill  county,  and  in 
the  opinion  of  many  the  amount  is  greater.” 

Coal  Trade. — Official  return  of  Coal  sent  from 
the  anthracite  region  of  Pennsylvania  to  market 
during  the  year  1843  : 


laid 

Swatara 


Lehigh 

Lackawanna 

Wilkesbarre 


1847. 

1360,081 

222,693 

67,457 


1650,831 

643,973 

388,203 

284,398 

2967,405 


Savannah. — The  annual  arrivals  at  this  port 
for  the  pa-t  three  years  have  been  161  ships  and 
barques,  184  brigs,  273  schooners,  and  sloops,  and 
520  steamboats.  , 

Sugar  Crop. — The  Louisiana  sugar  crop,  for 
the  present  season,  it  is  staled,  is  not  likely  to 
exceed  190,000  hogsheads,  against  240,000  hogs- 
heads last  season.  In  Attukapas  it  is  nearly  de- 
stroyed. 

Recent  advices  from  Havana,  also  stale  that 
the  yield  in  Ct  ba  will  be  25  per  cent,  less  than 
that  of  last  year. 

Exports  from  Cuba. — The  exports  of  produce 
from  Havana  since  the  1st  January,  1848,  to 
the  30t h ijlt .,  were  as  follows:  664,881  boxes 
sugar.  68  074  arobes  coffee,  26,886  hhds.  molas- 
ses, 1,287  tierces  honey,  30,744  arobe9  wax, 
9,048  pipes  rum,  135,610  m segars,  1,075,826  lbs. 
tobacco.  The  exports  from  Mantanzas  were  308,- 
292  boxes  sugar,  8,431  arobes  coffee,  and  52,302 
hhds.  molasses. 

Trade  of  Great  Britain. — The  official  re- 
turns just  issued  by  the  London  Board  of  Trade, 
exhibit  the  following  facts  in  relation  to  the 
import  and  home  consumption  of  some  of  the 
leadiug  articles,  for  the  first  ten  months  of  the 
year  1848,  compared  with  the  same  months  in 
the  previous  year.  The  total  value  of  the  ex 
ports  of  the  Kingdom,  from  the  commencement 
nl  the  year  to  the  5th  November  in  1847  and 
1848,  was— in  1847.  .£43.372, 661  ; in  1848,  £38,- 
043,426 — decrease  £5,319,435. 


Increase,  tons 


1848. 

1216,233 

434,852 

61,530 

1712,615 
680,746 
437  500 
237,721 

3068,132 

2967,405 

100,727 


In  1846,  2,331,013  tons. 

The  Telegraph  and  Regisler,  of  Houston,  Texas, 
estimates  me  cotton  crop  ol  the  last  year  at  110,- 

000  bales,  and  that  of  the  previous  year  at  113,- 
678  bales:  while  there  is  an  increase  of  one  third 

01  the  crop  west  of  the  Trinity,  there  will  he  less 
than  an  average  crop  east  ol  the  Trinity. 

Pork  and  Beef  Packing. — The  St.  Louis  Re- 
publican stale  Thai,  m the  month  of  November 
last,  there  were  received,  weighed  and  cut  5,- 
403  hogs,  weighing  1,122,873  pounds,  and  461 
beeves,  weighing  284,198  pounds, — making  the 
aggregate  of  1,307,081  pounds — at  one  of  the 
puckmg  establishments  ol  that  city. 

Tne  Republican  further  stales  Inal  to  the  9lh 
ult.,  2185  packages,  of  tierces,  barrels,  and  kegs, 
had  been  snipped  from  the  same  establishment. 


HOME 

CONSUMPTION. 

1848. 

1847. 

Wheat 

qrs. 

1,715,261 

2,349,767 

Barley 

qrs. 

711, 18L 

755,388 

Oats 

qis. 

782  631 

1,641,202 

Maize 

qr3. 

1,297,666 

3 390,723 

Flour 

cw  t. 

884  351 

6,579  096 

Meal 

cwt. 

166,684 

1,300,987 

IMPORTS 

Hemp 

cwt. 

608  085 

629,413 

Train  oil 

tons. 

16,472 

18.836 

Palm 

cwt. 

383,255 

385  913 

Butter 

cwt. 

243  078 

271,463 

Race 

cwt. 

859.985 

1,201  397 

Clover  Seed 

cwt. 

72,820 

221,265 

Commerce 

of  Chicago. — The 

arrivals  and 

clearances  at  Chicago,  lor  Ihe  past  two  years,  are 

thus  stated  by  the  Journal : 

1848. 

1847. 

Steamboats 

330 

369 

Propellers 

172 

213 

Baiques 

12 

19 

Bugs 

176 

175 

Schooners 

558 

382 

Total 

1248 

1151 

The  export 

of  leading  articles 

for  this  and 

the  last  season  of  navigation,  compare  as  fol- 

lows : 

1847. 

1848. 

Wheat 

2,072,874  bush.  1,680.855  bush. 

Corn 

45,944  “ 

339  741  “ 

Oals 

19,438  “ 

12,509  “ 

Fiour 

29.588  bbls. 

26,979  bbls. 

Pork 

19,745  “ 

12  588  “ 

Beef 

17,946  “ 

16,492  “ 

Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal. — The  receipts  of 
tolls  ou  Oils  Canal  to  30lh  November,  were  $86, 
500.  The  number  ol  boats  registered  thus  lar  is 
one  hundrtd  and  fifty-seven. 


London  Markets. — It  is  computed  that  the 
annual  consumption  of  butter  in  London  amounts 
to  11,000  tons,  and  that  of  cheese  to  13,000  tons- 
The  quantity  of  poultry  annually  consumed  is 
estimated  at  about  £80,000,  exclusive  of  game. 
The  consumption  of  wheat  annually  averages 
about  2,000,000  quarters.  Vegetables  and  fruits, 
pur  annum,  £1,000,000.  Wine,  65,000  pipes — 
Spirits,  11,000,000  gallons. 

The  kuchen  gardens  for  the  supply  of  vege- 
tables, in  the  immediale  vicinity  of  the  melropo- 
J is , are  estimated  at  tw  elve  thousand  acres,  about 
three  thousand  of  which  are  wholly  cultivated  by 
the  spade.  Shortly  alter  Christmas,  radishes, 
spinach,  onions,  and  all  other  seed  crops  are  sown 
and  in  February  the  same  ground  is  planted  with 
cauliflowers  from  the  frames,  as  thick  as  if  no 
other  crop  then  had  posssession  of  the  ground. 
The  radishes,  &c.,  are  sent  very  early  to  maiket, 
and  when  the  cauliflowers  are  sufficiently  ad- 
vanced to  be  earthed  up,  sugar-loaf  cabbages 
are  planted.  When  these  are  marketed,  the 
stalks  are  taken  up  and  the  ground  cleared  and 
planted  with  endive  and  celery.  The  average 
produce  of  these  gardens  is  supposed  to  amount 
t.j  about  £200  annually  per  acre.  The  annual  pro- 
duce of  all  the  vegetable  markets  is  estimated  to 
be  at  least  £650, 0U0. 

The  fruit  gardens  of  Middlesex,  exclusive  of 
those  attached  to  private  houses,  are  presumed 
to  occupy  Irom  three  to  lour  thousand  acres, 
principally  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  Kensing- 
ton, Hammersmith,  Brentford,  lsleworlh,  and 
Twickenham.  They  furnish  partial  employment, 
according  to  the  advancement  of  the  season,  to 
about  forty  persons  per  acre — the  produce  of 
whose  labor  amounts  to  about  £390,099  annual- 
ly ; and  to  this  another  £190,900  may  be  added 
lor  the  produce  of  the  fruit  sent  to  the  metropo- 
lis Irom  the  surrounding  counties. 

Western  Steamboats. — Ninety  steamboats 
have  been  built  at  Cincinnati  since  December 
1st,  1847.  i tieir  aggregate  carrying  capacity  is 
21,406  tons,  and  cost  $1,512,700.  Ol  itiese,  28 
were  built  in  Cincinnati  city,  at  a valuation  ol 
$687,000  ; at  E.izabelhtow  n,  Pa.,  16,  at  a valua- 
tion ol  $224,000;  at  Brownsville,  Pa.,  12,  at 
$178,000  ; at  Wheeling,  8,  at  $130,000  ; and  the 
lemamder,  at  small  towns  along  the  river. 


Jttbcellancous. 

The  Southern  Caucus. — The  Correspondent 
cf  the  Pennsylvania  Enquirer  gives  the  following 
as  the  spirit  of  Mr.  Bayly's  resolutions,  which  were 
referred  to  llie  Committee  from  all  the  slaveholding 
Stales  : 

The  resolutions  declare  first,  the  deep  at- 
tachment of  the  South  to  the  Union  of  these 
States  ; second,  that  in  case  of  the  violation 
of  the  constitutional  rights  of  any  portion  of  the 
confederacy,  it  is  the  privilege  and  the  duty  of 
the  States  aggrieved  thereby,  themselves  to  de- 
vise the  mode  and  measure  of  redress  ; thirdly, 
that  in  case  the  aggressions  on  the  rights  of  the 
South,  threatened  by  the  recent  action  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  the  subject  of  sla- 
very, shall  be  consummated,  it  shall  be  ihe  right 
and  the  duly  of  the  slaveholding  slates  to  devise 
proper  measures  to  redress  their  wrongs. 

Jlnd  the  Correspondent  of  the  Baltimore  Sun 
gives  the  following  as  substantially  being  the  remarks 
of  Mr.  Cnllioun  alike  Caucus:  The  resolutions 
from  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Bayly) 
are  good,  arid  considering  the  length  of  time 
which  he  had  to  prepare  them,  do  him  great 
credit,  but  they  are  not  perfect.  They  are  de- 
fective in  several  particulars — I am,  therefore, 
less  unwilling  to  agree  to  the  motion  of  the 
gentlemen  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Stephens.)  Ano 
ther  consideration  strongly  impels  to  the  same 
course.  I am  thoroughly  impressed  wtth  the 
necessity  of  harmonious  and  united  action,  both 
on  our  part  and  on  the  part  of  the  southerncom- 
inunity. 

I am  opposed,  however,  to  too  great  delay,  anil 
consequently  would  prefer  that  the  committee 
should  report  to  a meeting  to  be  held  on  the 
lOlh  instead  of  the  15th  of  January.  The  Legis- 
latures of  several  of  the  Southern  States  are 
now  in  session,  and  it  would  be  well  that  our  ad- 
dress should  reach  them  in  lime  to  be  acted  upen 
by  them  before  their  adjournment. 

I consider  the  address  indispensable.  What- 
ever action  is  taken  must  proceed  from  the  slave- 
holding Stales.  If  the  Constitution  be  violated, 
and  their  rights  encroached  upon,  it  is  for  them 
to  determine  the  mode  and  measure  of  redress. 
We  can  only  suggest  and  advise.  We  are  on  the 
theatre  of  action — the  witnesses  of  the  alarming 
encroachments  which  have  been  going  on  upon 
the  rights  oMhe  slaveholding  part  of  the  con- 
federacy— we  see  them  plainly,  we  feel  them 
deeply  ; they  are  rapid  and  alarming  ; for  who 
believes  that  propositions  which  have,  within  a 
few  days  past,  commanded  the  support  of  a ma- 
jority of  the  lower  House  of  Congress,  would 
even  three  years  ago  have  been  tolerated  by  any 
respectable  portion  ol  either  House. 

We  are  in  the  midst  of  events  scarcely  of  less 
importance  than  those  of  our  revolutionary  era. 
The  question  is,  are  we  to  hold  our  position  in 
this  confederacy  upon  the  ground  of  equals,  or 
are  we  to  content  ourselves  with  the  condition 
of  colonial  dependence. 

Sir,  it  will  be  worse  than  colonial  dependence; 
for  who  would  not  prefer  to  be  taxed  and  gover- 
ned, without  pretence  of  representation,  than 
under  the  forms  of  representation,  to  be  grie- 
vouTy  oppressed  by  measures  over  which  we 
have  no  control,  and  against  which  our  remon- 
strances are  unavailing.  Jt  is  undeniable  that 
the  encroachments  upon  our  rights  have  been 
rapid  and  alarming.  They  must  be  met. 

I conceive  that  no  Southern  man  can  entertain, 
for  one  moment,  the  idea  of  lame  submission. 
The  aclion  of  the  South  should  be  united,  tem- 
perate, but  decided — our  positions  must  be  taken 
deliberately,  but  held  at  every  hazard.  We 
wage  no  war  of  aggression.  We  ask  only  for 
the  constitution  and  union  and  government  of 
our  lathers.  We  ask  of  our  Northern  brethren  t» 
leave  us  those  rights  and  privileges  which  our 
lathers  held,  and,  without  securing  which  for 
their  children,  all  know  they  would  not  have  en- 
tered into  this  union.  These  we  must  maintain. 

It  appears  to  me  proper  that  we,  who  are  here 
on  ttie  theatre  of  action,  shonld  address  our  con- 
stituents of  the  slaveholding  States,  briefly  and 
accurately  portray  the  progress  of  usurpation 
and  aggression,  vividly  exhibit  the  dangers  which 
threaten,  and  leave  it  in  their  hand  to  mark  out 
the  pioper  hue  of  action.  What  that  should  be 
it  is  needless  here  to  discuss.  Whatever  it  is,  it 
should  be  temperate,  nuld,  and  decided. 
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Having  expressed  these  views,  I have  to  say  that  while  the  land  they  occupy  extends  along  320 


I make  no  objection  to  the  motion  of  the  gentleman 
fromGa.  ( Mr.  Stephens,)  to  refer  the  whole  mat- 
ter to  a select  committee,  to  consider  maturely  and 
report  to  a future  meeting;  but  I would  rather  pre- 
fer an  earlierday  for  that  meeting  than  the  15th  of 
January.  I am,  above  all,  for  union,  harmony, 
and  decision  on  the  part  of  the  South.. 

Mr.  Pendleton’s  remarks,  (which  were  made 
some  lime  previously  to  Mr.  Calhoun’s,)  are  also 
understood  to  have  been  very  sensible  and. effec- 
tive. He  expressed  his  general  acquiescence  in 
the  resolutions  of  his  colleague  (Mr.  Bayly.) 
He  did  not  so  well,  however,  like  the  expression 
in  them,  “ measure  of  redress.”  That  seemed 
to  contemplate  that  the  South  should  wait  until 
the  wrongs  had  been  consummated,  and  then 
undertake  to  redress  them.  He  preferred  rather 
measures  of  “ notice  and  precaution.”  He  was 
willing  at  once  to  lay  down  a line,  and  let  their 
Northern  brethren  know  that  they  must  not 
transcend  it.  He  subsequently,  however,  acqui- 
esced in  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Stephens. 

The  substance  of  Mr.  Foote’s  remarks  was,  I 
am  informed,  that  he  was  ready  for  instantane- 
ous action,  and  was  willing  at  once  to  vote  on 
the  resolutions  submitted  by  Mr.  Bayly. 

The  only  point  of  difference  between  the 
members  in  the  discussion,  was  as  to  whether 
this  was  a proper  lime  for  any  action.  Some 
held  that  the  South  should  wait  until  measures 
lately  threatened  should  become  laws — that  they 
ought  first  to  resort  to  all  constitutional  means  of 
opposition  to  defeat  those  measures.  If  all  these 
should  be  unavailing,  then  the  time  for  separate 
action  on  the  part  of  the  South  would  have 
arisen. 

Others  held  on  the  contrary,  that  action  novv, 
in  the  form  of  notice  and  precaution,  was  advi- 
sable. It  would  be  well  they  said,  to  lay  down 
the  line  beyond  which  they  should  conceive  it 
wrong  to  submit  to  the  aggressions  of  the  ma- 
jority, in  order  thus  to  warn  their  Northern 
brethren  against  any  aggression  beyond  that  line. 
If  alterward  they  resolve  to  make  that  aggres- 
sion, the  responsibility  of  the  consequences 
would  be  theirs.  The  South,  in^that  case, 'would 
have  done  everything  in  their  power  to  avert  any 
serious  discord. 

All  sides,  however,  held  that  when  the  proper 
time  should  arrive,  if  it  had  not  already  arrived, 
the  South  should  take  firm  and  decided  mea- 
sures to  maintain  its  constitutional  rights. 


Capacity  of  the  West. — From  the  Alleghe- 
nies to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  from  the  frozen 
lakes  of  the  North  to  the  tepid  waters  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico!  Every  soil,  every  climate, 
every  variety  of  surface.  Of  all  the  great  pro- 
ducts of  the  world,  coffee  is  the  only  one  which 
does  not  or  may  not  grow  there.  Take  the  peo- 
ple of  Britain,  Ireland,  France,  Holland,  Ger- 
many, Italy  and  Spain,  and  place  the  whole  in 
the  valley  beyond  the  Appalachians,  and  it  would 
continue  to  ask  for  “ more.”  Ohio  alone,  with- 
out sinking  a pit  below  the  level  of  her  valleys, 
could  supply  coal  equal  to  the  amount  dug  from 
the  mines  of  England  and  Wales  for  twenty-five 
hundred  years,  and  Ohio,  is  but  a pigmy  in  the 
way  of  bitumen,  compared  with  Western  Penn- 
sylvania and  Virginia.  Iron  abounds  from  Ten- 
nessee to  Lake  Erie,  and  forms  the  very  moun- 
tains of  Missouri  and  Arkansas.  Salt  wells  up 
from  secret  store-houses  in  every  northwestern 
State.  Lead  enough  to  shoot  the  human  race 
extinct  is  raised  from  the  great  metallic  dykes 
of  Illinois  and  Wisconsin.  Copper  and  silver 
beckon  all  trusting  capitalists  to  the  shores  of 
Lake  Superior.  And  mark  the  water  courses, 
the  chain  of  lakes,  the  immense  plains  graded 
for  railroads  by  nature’s  own  hand,  the  reser- 
voirs of  water  Waiting  for  canals  to  use  them. 
Already  the  farmer,  far  in  the  interior  woods  of 
Ohio  or  Indiana,  may  ship  his  produce  at  his 
own  door  to  reach  Boston,  New  York,  Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore  or  New  Orleans,  and  every  mile 
of  its  transit  shall  be  by  canal,  steamboat,  and 
railcar. — North  dimer.  Review. 


Liberia. — This  colony  lies  midway  between 
Sierra  Leone  and  Cape  Palmas,  and  was  estab- 
lished by  the  American  Coionizaticn  Society  in 
1820,  by  an  immigration  of  tree  or  liberated 
people  of  color  from  the  United  Slates.  Since 
that  period  its  population,  including  the  aborigi- 
nes who  have  incorporated  themselves  with  the 
immigrants,  has  increased  to  upwards  of  80,000, 


miles  of  coast,  an  I reaches  on  an  average  about 
80  miles  into  the  interior.  The  proportion  of 
the  population  born  in  America,  or  of  American 
descent,  is  estimated  at  about  10,000,  and  such 
has  been  the  effect  of  their  example  and  influ- 
ence, that  out  of  the  remaining  70,000,  consist- 
ing of  aborigines,  or  of  captives  released  from 
slavers,  at  least  50,000  can  speak  the  English 
language,  so  that  any  one  would  perfectly  under- 
stand them,  while  their  habits  are  rapidly  becom- 
ing those  of  civilized  and  steady  agriculturists. 
The  desire  for  education  is  also  manifested  by 
the  surrounding  tribes,  and  instances  are  not 
uncommon  of  natives  sending  their  children 
four  or  five  hundred  miles  from  the  interior  to 
be  instructed  in  the  primary  schools  established 
in  the  Republic.  Of  these  there  are  thirty-six  in 
operalion,  with  an  average  attendance  in  each  of 
about  forty  aboriginal  pupils. 

The  whole  of  the  territory  of  Liberia  has  been 
purchased  from  time  to  time  from  the  abori- 
ginal owners,  and  in  this  way  at  least  twenty 
petty  sovereignties  have  been  extinguished.  In 
its  former  condition  the  coast  was  the  constant 
resort  of  slavers,  but  the  traffic  is  now  effectu- 
ally suppressed  as  far  as  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Republic  extends,  and  its  entire  abandonment  is 
an  invariable  slipulation  in  every  treaty  of  trade 
and  protection  into  which  the  Republic  may  con- 
sent to  enter  with  neighboring  stales.  The  dis- 
position to  avail  themselves  of  treaties  of  this 
description  is  plainly  on  the  increase  on  the  part 
of  the  surrounding  natives,  and  it  is  estimated 
that  not  less  than  2,000,000  of  persons  in  the  in- 
terior now  obtain  their  supply  of  European  goods 
from  the  Republic  and  from  the  kindred  colony 
of  Cape  Palmas.  Last  year  eighty-two  foreign 
vessels  visited  Liberia,  and  exchanged  merchan- 
dise for  articles  of  African  production,  to  the 
amount  of  $600,000. 

The  natural  resources  of  Liberia  are  immense, 
and  are  steadily  in  process  of  developement. 
The  principal  articles  of  export  are  ivory,  palm 
oil  (of  which  $150,000  worth  was  shipped  in 
1847,)  camwood,  gold  dust,  &.c.  Cofl'ee  is  indi- 
genous, and  of  excellent  quality,  and  is  now 
being  cultivated  extensively.  It  yields  more  than 
in  the  West  Indies,  and  the  belief  is  entertained 
that  it  may  produce  so  as  to  compete  with  slave 
labor.  Sugar  also  thrives  well,  but  enough  only 
is  grown  for  home  consumption,  and  there  is  no 
present  hope  of  competing  with  Cuba  or  Bra- 
zil. Cocoa  has  just  been  introduced,  and  pro- 
mises well.  Cotton,  it  is  expected,  will  soon  be- 
come an  article  of  export.  Indigo,  ginger,  ar 
row-root,  and  various  other  articles  of  commerce, 
likewise  grow  luxuriantly.  Rich  metallic  mines 
exist  in  the  country,  and  only  require  capital  to 
open  them  up. 

The  population  is  upon  the  whole  well-dis- 
posed to  woik,  and  the  rate  of  wages  paid  per 
day  is  about  Is.  sterling.  It  is  an  extraordinary 
feature  of  this  part  of  the  coast  that  horses  and 
other  draught  animals  will  not  live,  and  hence 
every  kind  of  transport,  except  that  upon  the 
rivers,  is  performed  by  manual  labor.  Much  of 
the  camwood  which  is  exported  from  Liberia  is 
brought  a distance  of  200  miles  on  men’s 
backs.  It  is  seen,  however,  that  this  difficulty, 
which  appears  a great  one  at  first,  may  have 
the  effect,  not  only  of  injuring  the  people  to  la- 
bor, but  of  stimulating  them  to  every  kind  of 
mechanical  contrivance  by  which  it  may  be 
overcome.  The  climate  of  Liberia,  although 
more  healthy  than  Sierra  Leone,  is  still  deadly 
to  the  European  ; but  the  improvement  it  has  un- 
dergone during  the  last  ten  years  from  the  effect 
of  clearing,  drainage,  &.C.,  is  stated  to  have  been 
most  remarkable.  The  colored  immigra  its  from 
America,  who  used  invariably  to  sutler  from  fe- 
ver on  their  arrival,  are  now  able  to  go  to  work 
at  once.  The  duration  of  life  amongst  the  colo- 
nists is  considered  to  be  about  the  same  as  in 
England. 

At  Monrovia,  the.  port  and  capital,  the  popula- 
tion amounts  to  about  90l)0.  A large  portion  of 
the  terutory  has  been  accurately  surveyed,  and  is 
sold  in  sections  by  the  Government,  at  from  50c. 
to  $1  per  acre.  The  government  of  the  country 
is  precisely  on  the  American  model,  consisting  of 
a .President,  a Vice  President,  a Senate,  and 
House  of  Representatives:  the  numoer  of  mem- 
bers in  the  lormer  being  six,  and  in  the  latter 
28.  The  possession  of  real  estate  to  the  value 
of  $30  is  the  electoral  qualification.  The  reve 
nue,  which  was  last  year  about  $20,000,  is  de- 
rived entirely  from  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  six  per 
cent,  on  imports,  and  the  produce  of  land  sales. 


Ardent  spirits,  the  use  of  which  it  is  sought  to 
discourage,  form  and  exception,  and  are  taxed 
twenty-five  cents  per  gallon.  The  principal  trade 
is  carried  on  by  barter,  but  there  is  a small  pa- 
per circulation  of  about  $6000,  redeemed  on  de- 
mand. 

The  organization  of  the  Republic  as  an  inde- 
pendent state  took  place  in  July  last  year,  when 
Mr.  Roberts,  who  had  formerly  acted  as  Gover- 
nor under  the  Colonization  Society,  was  elected 
President.  Speaking  of  his  qualifications,  Com- 
modore Perry,  of  the  United  States  navy,  says, 
in  a report  to  the  American  Government,  dated 
in  1844  : 

“ Governor  Roberts,  of  Liberia,  and  Russ- 
worm,  of  Cape  Palmas,  are  intelligent  and  esti- 
mable men,  executing  their  responsible  functions 
with  wisdom  and  dignity;  and  we  have,  in  the 
example  of  these  two  gentlemen,  irrefragable 
proof  of  the  capacity  of  colored  people  to  govern 
themselves  ;”  and  adds  : 

“ So  far  a3  the  influence  of  the  colonists  has 
extended,  it  has  been  exerted  to  suppress  the 
slave  trade.  Their  endeavors  have  been  emi- 
nently successful,  and  it  is  by  planting  these  set- 
tlements ( whether  American  or  European)  along 
the  whole  extent  of  coast  from  Cape  Verd  to 
Benguela,  that  the  exportation  of  slaves  will  ba 
most  effectually  prevented.” 


The  Tea  Plant. — In  ten  years  we  shall  as- 
tonish the  world  by  producing  tea  in  the  United 
States,  superior  in  quality  to  and  cheaper  in  cost 
than  the  tea  of  China.  This  is  no  idle  predic- 
tion. Already  we  find  it  produced  in  large  quan- 
tities and  of  excellent  flavor  in  Brazil ; and  Mr. 
Junius  Smith  is  now  planting  the  shrub  in  one  of 
our  Southern  States  with  a view  to  its  extensive 
cultivation. 

Mr.  Spencer  Bonsall,  of  Philadelphia,  has 
been  for  some  years  engaged  in  superintending  a 
very  extensive  range  of  tea  plantations  in  As- 
sam, having  some  thousands  of  hands  employed 
in  the  field  and  the  factory.  The  success  was 
perfect  and  Assam  is  now  a lea  country.  This 
gentleman  has  returned  to  Philade I pti la  under 
the  certain  conviction  that  tea  can  be  grown 
here  without  doubt  or  difficulty  of  any  sort.  We 
have  been  favored  with  a persual  of  his  notes 
which  record  every  particular  of  his  valuable 
experience,  and  Irom  them  we  are  enabled  to 
present  to  our  readers  such  a satisfactory  sum- 
mary as  will  convince  them  that  we  need  no  pro- 
tection to  grow  our  own  lea.  Assam  is  the 
norlii-easternmost  part  of  British  India,  lying  di- 
agonally between  25°  and  23°  north  latitude.  It 
is  watered  by'lhe  Boahinapootra. 

The  lea  plant,  which,  in  China  is  a shrub,  grows 
native  in  Assam  to  the  height  of  thirty  and  torty 
leet.  But  for  plantation  use,  it  is  necessary  to 
trim  it,  so  that  it  shall  not  grow  over  five  or  six 
fett,  to  place  the  leaves  in  reach  of  the  gatherer. 
With  Yankees,  it  might  be  allowed  to  grow 
much  higher. 

Green  and  black  teas  are  made  from  the  same 
plant,  the  difference  being  owing  to  the  manner  of 
curing,  although  some  leaves  are  allowed  in  ma- 
king black  lea  which  would  be  rejected  in  green, 
because  of  their  being  a little  too  old. 

The  wood  of  the  lea  bush  is  light  colored  and 
close  grained,  and  it  smells,  when  peeled,  like 
the  black  currant.  The  flowers  are  white  and 
Iragrant.  it  is  very  leafy.  The  green  leaf  is 
bitter,  pungent  and  unsavory,  and  its  decoction 
would  be  any  thing  but  palatable.  The  seed 
consists  of  two  to  five  hazel-like  nuts,  enclosed 
in  a smooth,  broad  capsule.  The  kernel  is  while, 
oily  and  nauseous. 

The  lea  plant  is  remarkably  hardy , and  it  flour- 
ishes on  the  high  slopes  ol  mountains,  where 
frost  and  snow  prevail  three  months  in  the  year. 
Its  lavorite  soil  in  China  and  also  in  Assam,  is 
the  poorest  yellow  sandy  loam,  with  carbonate 
of  iron  ; in  analysis : Stlex,  76;  clay,  10;  carbo- 
nate of  iron,  10;  water,  &c.,  4-100.  No  lime. 

Planting. — Cuttings  do  well.  But  usually  se- 
veral seed  are,  when  gathered,  put  at  once  into 
shallow  holes  four  feet  apart,  and  allowed  to 
to  grow  up  bush-fashion.  Or  it  is  grown  in  nur- 
series and  transplanted.  In  four  or  five  weeks 
the  germ  appears  above  ground.  It  grows  about 
a loot  every  year,  in  the  third  year  they  begin 
to  gather  the  leaves ; nipping  off  the  end  bud  so  as 
to  restrict  its  height  and  oreadLh.  It  is  desirable 
to  select  hill-side  ground,  where  the  sun  shines 
about  half  the  day.  A good  tree  is  expected  to 
yield, 
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At3  years,  1|  oz.  tea,  or  187  lbs.  per  acre. 

“ 4 “ 2|  “ 312  “ 

“ 5 “ 4 “ 500  “ “ 

At  six  years,  when  it  is  in  full  bearing,  6 oz. 
tea,  or  750  lbs.  per  acre. 

2000  trees  are  allowed  to  the  acre.  The  tree 
lives  to  50  years  of  age. 

The  process  of  manufacture  consists  chiefly  i n 
oft-repeated  exposure  of  the  leaves  in  well- 
heated  iron  vessels,  with  quick  and  accurate 
manipulations,  till  the  pungpnt  oil  is  extracted 
from  them,  and  in  dexterously  rolling  them  in 
ball-masses,  to  curl  the  leaf  as  we  see  it.  This 
hand  process  spoils  a vast  deal  of  it.  for  the  least 
over-toasi ing,  or  the  smoking  of  a stray  leaf,  in- 
jures the  flavor  of  the  mass.  Mr.  Bonsall  con- 
trived a machine  to  dispense  with  a deal  of  labor 
employed  in  beating  the  leaves,  between  the 
cookings;  by  which  one  boy  did  the  work  of  ten 
men,  and  fully  as  well.  He  feels  confident  that 
the  expensive  hot-hearth  process  can  be  done 
with  far  greater  nicety  by  steam-heated  metal 
plates,  which  would  preserve  the  flavor  of  the 
most  delicate  teas;  and  circular  wire  screens, 
moving  by  steam  power,  would  sort  the  teas  easily 
enough.  Thus  the  whole  manufacture  is  per- 
fectly adapted  to  machinery,  and  Mr.  Bonsall 
thinks  that  the  best  leas  can  be  produced  in  this 
latitude,  at  a cost  not  exceeding  a shilling  a 
pound  ! 

When  we  say  the  best  teas  we  do  not  wish  to 
be  understood  to  mean  the  best  that  we  know 
here.  For — ?i ola  bene — we  will  let  you  into  a 

secret,  asking  pardon  of  our  lea  drinking  and 
chatter  exhilarating  friends,  for  the  necessity 
which  the  conveyance  of  scientific  information 
imposes  of  thus  letting  the  cat  out  of  the  sack. 

Good  tea,  or  rather  real  genuine  tea  at  all,  is 
a commodity  which,  like  the  delicate  and  blush- 
ing aurora  borealis,  we  read  of  every  day,  but 
see  only  once  in  years,  and  then  by  chance.  Real 
tea  begets  the  most  refined  and  lady-like  allusions 
to  the  foibles  of  our  neighbors;  while  the  trash 
we  drink  gives  our  tea-table  scandle  its  prover- 
bial harshness. 

There  is  not  a single  box  of  tea,  after  all  the 
pains  taken  by  the  country  makers,  that  is  not 
opened  and  extensively  be-rubbished  by  the  Can- 
ton dealers  before  it  is  allowed  to  gel  into  the 
hands  of  Christian  barbarians.  In  our  cities  it 
undergoes  also  a liberal  be-Yankee-fication  before 
it  reaches  our  tea  rooms  ; so  that  what  is  real  tea 
is  the  exception;  and  what  is  not  tea  is  the  rule. 

Almost  every  farmer  in  China  raises  his  ovvn 
family  tea,  and  thus  escapes  the  adulteration. 

Now  we  would  earnestly  recommend  some  of 
our  agricultural  friends  to  form  an  association 
for  the  cultivation  and  manufacture  of  tea,  and 
to  secure  the  aid  of  Mr.  Bonsall,  whose  character 
is  entirely  free  from  sanguine  enthusiasm,  and 
who  is  the  only  person  in  our  country  thoroughly 
familiar  with  tea  culture  in  all  its  details.  The 
seed  is  easily  procured;  of  its  adaptation  to  our 
soil  there  cannot  be  a doubt;  and  of  its  profits 
there  can  scarcely  be  much  fear  ; while  the  risk 
of  loss  w ould  in  any  case  be  trifling. 

Our  agricultural  societies  throughout  the  land, 
and  the  governments  of  every  State  should  be 
earnestly  pressed  to  turn  their  attention  to  this 
matter,  and  to  do  whatever  is  in  their  power  to 
promote  so  useful  a branch  of  home  inUusiry. 

[Phil.  Ledger. 

The  British  National  Debt — Its  origin , 
progress,  and  amount. — In  the  several  wars  of 
Great  Britain,  herealter  mentioned,  amounting 
to  sixty-five  years,  that  Government  raised  by 
taxation  £1, 189  000,000  (or  about  $5,595,000,- 
000, ) and  by  loans  <£834,000,000  (or  about  $4,- 
000,000,000.)  The  amount  of  the  national  debt 
in  1845  was  <£785,053,022,  and  the  expenses  for 
interest  and  management  for  several  years  past, 
has  been  about  <£29,000,000.  These  sixty-five 
years  of  w ar,  which  cost  Great  Britain  nearly 
ten  thousand  millions  of  dollars,  are  as  follows  : 

I.  The  war  of  the  revolution  of  1688,  against 
the  French — with  the  Dutch,  Austrians,  Prus- 
sians, Spaniards,  and  the  people  of  Savoy,  allies 
of  England  : lasted  nine  years,  arid  ended  by  the 
peace  of  Ryswick,  1697.  Raised  by  taxes  sixteen 
millions  of  pounds,  and  by  Joans  twenty  mil- 
lions. 

II.  The  war  of  the  Spanish  succession  against 
France  and  Spain.  The  Dutch,  Austrians,  and 
people  of  Savoy,  allies  of  England.  Commenced 
1702,  lasted  eleven  years,  and  ended  with  the 
peace  of  Utrecht  in  1713.  Raised  by  taxes 
thirty  million  pounds,  and  by  loans  thirty- two- 
snd-a-half  millions. 


ril.  Spanish  war,  1739,  and  the  war  of  the 
Austrian  succession  against  France  and  Spain. 
The  Austrians,  Dutch,  Russians,  Sardinians  and 
Hungarians,  allies  of  England.  Peace  of  Aix- 
la-Chappelle,  1748.  Lasted  nine  years.  Raised 
by  taxes  twenty-five  million  pounds,  and  by  loans 
twenty-nine  millions. 

IV.  Seven  years  war  against  France,  Spain, 
Austria,  Russia.  Prussia  alone  the  ally  of  Eng 
land.  Commenced  1756.  Peace  of  Paris,  1763. 
Raised  by  taxes  fifty-two  million  pounds,  and 
by  loans  sixty  millions. 

V.  American  war  against  Americans,  French, 
Spaniards,  and  Dutch.  Commenced  1775.  Las- 
ted eight  years,.  Peace  of  Versailles,  1783.  Raised 
by  taxes  thirty-two  million  pounds,  and  by  loans 
one  hundred  and  four  millions. 

VI.  War  of  the  French  Revolution,  against 
France,  and  also  Spain  till  1795— commenced 
1793.  The  Dutch,  Prussians,  Austrians.  Portu- 
guese, and  after  1795,  Spaniards,  allies  of  Eng- 
land. Raised  by  taxes  two  hundred  and  sixty- 
three  and  a half  million  pounds,  and  by  loans 
two  hundred  and  a half  millions. 

VII.  War  against  Napoleon, — and  the  Span- 
iards till  1808.  Americans  from-1812.  Austrians, 
Prussians,  Russians,  Spaniards,  from  1808.  Por- 
tuguese, allies  of  England.  Commenced  1803. 
Peace  of  Paris,  1815.  Lasted  twelve  years. — 
Raised  by  taxes  seven  hundred  seventy  and  a 
half  million  pounds,  and  by  loans  three  hundred 
eighty-eighty  and  a half  millions. 

Its  weight  and  length. — Its  weight  in  gold  would 
be  6,282  ions  ; in  silver,  120,000  tons;  its  trans- 
portation in  gold  would  require  26  ships  of  250 
tons  each  ; 12,581  horse  carts  each  carrying 
half  ton  and  forming  a procession  25  miles  in 
length,  or  281,769  soldiers  each  carrying  50  lbs.  ; 
in  sovereigns,  piled  one  upon  another,  they  would 
be  710  miles  in  height ; laying  them  side  by  side 
and  touching  each  other  they  would  form  a chain 
of  gold  of  11  048  miles  in  length,  or  nearly 
twice  the  circumference  of  the  moon  ; the  same 
amount  in  one  pound  notes,  sewed  together, 
would  carpet  a turnpike  road  40  feet  broad  arid 
1040  miles  long,  or  from  Land’s  End  to  John 
O’Groat’s  and  half  way  back  again  ; if  sewed  to 
gether  end  to  end,  they  would  form  a bandage 
reaching  four  times  round  the  world,  or  sixteen 
limes  tound  the  moon;  divide  the  debt  equally 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  world,  and  each 
person,  man,  woman,  or  child,  of  every  color, 
would  receive  as  their  share  16s;  it  would  re- 
quire 476  ships  of  250  tons  each  to  transport  it 
in  silver  from  Mexico  (provided  the  mines  in 
that  country  could  furnish  it,)  and  after  reach- 
ing England  240,000  one  horse  carts,  carrying 
half  a ton  each,  making  a procession  677  miles 
long,  or  5,000,000  of  men  carrying  50  lbs.  each, 
to  deposit  in  ihe  vaults,  prior  to  its  use  for  the  re- 
demption of  outstanding  pledges. 

The  national  debt  of  Great  Britain,  on 
the  first  of  January,  1848,  was  <£772,401,851. 

Area  and  Population. — Oregon  Territory 
contains  341,467  square  miles,  New  Mexico, 
77,387  do.;  California,  448  691  do.;  Territory 
west  of  the  Mississippi,  745,584  do.  ; total,  1,- 
861,196  square  miles,  of  640  acres  each.  The 
United  Stales  Territory,  were  it  of  a square  form, 
would  measure  1,820  miles  by  1,820. 

From  the  easternmost  town  in  the  United 
States,  Easlport,  Maine,  via  the  St.  Lawrence, 
Buffalo,  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis  and  South  Pass  in 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  to  Astoria  in  Oregon,  the 
distance  by  the  travelled  route  is  4 517  miles. 
From  the  Madawaska  in  Maine,  by  the  Atlantic 
route,  via  New  York,  Washington,  New  Orleans 
and  Galveston  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
2,923.  From  New  York  to  the  head  of  Lake  Su- 
perior, via  Detroit  and  Mackinaw,  is  1,826 
miles;  thence  down  the  Mississippi  to  the  Gull 
of  Mexico,  is  2,284  miles.  From  Eastport,  Me., 
to  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco,  in  California,  on 
the  Pacific,  via  Portland,  Philadelphia,  Pitts- 
burg, St.  Louis,  Santa  Fe,  and  the  Colorado  of 
the  West,  is  3,644  miles. 

The  population  of  the  British  Possessions  in 
North  America  is  2,073,01)0,  of  which  700,000 
persons  are  in  Upper,  and  800,000  in  Lower  Ca- 
nada; Nova  Scotia,  240,000;  New  Brunswick, 
150,000;  Newloundland,  100,000  ; Prince  Ed- 
ward’s island,  66,000  ; Red  River  Settlement, 
10,000. 

Great  Britain  and  adjacent  isles  contained,  in 
1841,  a population  ol  18,059,865,  exclusive  of 
persons  in  the  army,  navy,  and  merchant  vessels, 
noton  shore;  Ireland,  8,175,248 ; total,  26,835,- 


103.  An  official  census  of  the  religious  belief  of 
the  Irish,  taken  in  1835,  showed  that  of  7,943,- 
940  people,  there  were  6,427,712  Catholics, 
852,064  Protestants,  and  the  other  664,164  of  va- 
rious sects.  There  is  not  a county  in  Ireland  in 
which  the  Catholics  do  not  outnumber  the  Pro- 
testants. Galway  has  4,702  Protestants,  and 
253,155  Catholics  ; Tipperary,  389,282  Catho- 
lics, and  17,516  Protestants.  In  Dublin  the  Ca- 
tholics are  three  to  one. 

The  Oregon  Territort — Its  extent. — Few 
readers  are  probably  aware  of  the  immensity 
of  our  possessions  on  the  west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  To  say  nothing  of  the  vast  Territo- 
ries of  California  and  New  Mexico,  of  which 
we  have  recently  come  into  possession,  Oregon 
itself  is  large  enough  for  a separate  republic. 
It  appears  by  official  documents,  that  it,  on  the 
east,  skirls  800  miles  along  the  Rocky  Mountains  ; 
on  the  south,  300  miles  along  the  Snowy 
Mountains;  on  the  west,  700  miles  along  the 
Pacific  ocean  ; on  the  north,  250  miles  along  the 
North  American  possessions  of  Russia  and 
England.  This  area,  or  immense  valley,  con- 
tains 350,000  square  miles — capable,  undoubted- 
ly, of  forming  seven  States  as  large  as  New 
York,  or  forty  States  of  the  dimensions  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Some  of  the  Islands  on  the  coast  are  very 
large,  sufficient  to  form  a state  by  themselves. 
These  are  situated  north  of  the  parallel  of  48°. 
Vancouver’s  Island,  260  miles  in  breadth,  con- 
tains 12,000  square  miles,  an  area  larger  than 
Massachusetts  and  Connecticut.  Queen  Char- 
lotte’s or  Washington  island,  160  miles  in  length 
and  30  in  breadth,  contains  4,000  square  miles. 
On  both  of  these  immense  Islands,  that  lie  be- 
tween the  high  parallels  of  40  and  50  degrees, 
the  soil  is  said  to  be  well  adapted  to  agriculture, 
The  straits  and  circumjacent  waters  abound  in 
fish  of  the  finest  quality.  Coal3  of  good  quali- 
ty  and  other  veins  of  mineral  have  been  found. 

[Phila.  Inquirer. 

Prussian  Tariff. — Consultation  having  been 
had  at  Frankfort  relative  to  a new  regulation  of 
the  tariff',  upon  a common  basis  for  the  whole  of 
Germany,  it  has  been  determined,  in  conse- 
quence, to  defer  the  publication  of  the  corrected 
tariff' of  the  Zullverein  for  the  period  commen- 
cing with  the  year  1849  ; and  it  is  therefore  de- 
termined, that  the  tariff'  published  for  the  years 
1846,  1847,  and  1848,  shall  remain  in  force  from 
the  1st  of  January,  1849,  until  further  arrange- 
ments be  adopted,  as  well  as  the  following  ordi- 
nances, which  form  its  supplement: — 

1.  That  of  the  10th  of  October,  1845,  respec- 
ting the  provisional  raising  of  the  import  duties 
of  certain  articles  of  merchandise. 

2.  That  of  October,  1846,  respecting  the 
modification  of  several  taxes  of  the  tariff, 
viz : — 

a.  In  the  second  part.  Modification  of  the 
duties  upon  raw  cotton  and  cotton  yarn  (Pas.  2)  ; 
lineu  thread,  cloth  and  other  merchandise  (Pa3. 
22)  ; cattle  (Pas.  39  ) 

b.  In  the  third  part.  Modifications  of  the 
transit  duty  upon  tallow. 

3.  On  the  3d  May,  1847,  respecting  the  ini" 
port  duties  upon  oils  in  barrels  (Pas.  26  ) 

(Signed)  “FREDERIC  WILLIAM.” 

Grape  Culture. — There  is  an  increasing  at- 
tention in  Missouri  to  the  culture  of  the  vine, 
and  farms  in  the  neighborhood  of  Herman  have 
risen  in  value.  From  a single  acre  plaated  in 
Catawba  grapes  in  1845,  ivir.  Poeschal  obtained 
one  thousand  gallons  of  wine,  and  the  value  of 
the  whole  product  of  this  vineyard  was  $1,700. 


OBITUAXUST. 

Hon.  Kensey  Johns. — The  death  of  this  vene- 
rable old  gentleman,  the  father  of  our  townsman,  the 
Rev.  Bishop  Johns,  is  announced  in  the  following 
terms  by  the  Philadelphia  North  American  : 

The  death  of  the  late  distinguished  and  vene- 
rable Kensey  Johns,  Sr.,  of  Delaware,  at  the 
patriarchal  age  of  ninety,  although,  from  his 
infirmities,  a long  expected  event,  has  caused 
regret  among  a large  circle  of  friends  in  Phila- 
delphia, as  well  as  in  the  State  which  he  had 
served,  in  the  highest  judicial  capacities,  during 
the  period  ol  his. protracted  and  useful  life.  For 
a long  time  Chiel  Justice,  and  afterwards  Chan- 
cellor, of  Delaware,  he  was  distinguished  as 
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much  for  official  integrity  and  ability  as  for  the 
purity  and  blamelessness  of  his  private  career. 
A relic  of  the  first  and  best  days  of  the  republic, 
he  could  elaim  the  glory  of  revolutionary  recol- 
lections, and  what  is  better,  of  revolutionary 
services. 

At  the  early  age  of  eighteen,  he  was  a minute- 
man  at  Annapolis,  in  Maryland,  and — as  we  have 
often  heard  him  describe  the  scene — beheld,  one 
morning,  in  August,  1777,  from  his  watch  on  the 
Bay  shore,  the  sad,  though  magnificent  spectacle 
of  Howe’s  fleet  passing  up  the  Chesapeake,  to 
land  at  Elk  River  and  march,  through  the  gore 
of  Brandywine  and  Paoli,  to  the  capture  of  Phi- 
ladelphia. Four  years  later,  in  September,  1781, 
he  saw  at  the  little  village  of  Newport,  on  the 
Christiana  river,  the  march  of  the  united  Ameri- 
can and  French  armies,  commanded  by  Wash- 
ington and  Rochambeau  in  person,  through  De- 
laware, on  ttieir  way  to  Yorktown  ; and  some 
six  or  seven  weeks  later  he  had  the  satisfaction 
to  assist  the  hasty  progress  of  the  messenger 
bearing  to  Congress  the  glorious  news  of  the  ca- 
pitulation of  Lord  Cornwallis. 

Apart  from  his  own  high  merits,  the  venera- 
ble deceased  was  entitled  to  claim  honor  from 
the  distinction  of  various  connections  and  mem- 
bers of  his  family.  Of  his  three  living  sons,  all 
are  eminent  men  ; the  eldest  being  the  present 
Chancellor  of  Delaware  ; the  second,  the  assis- 
tant Bishop  of  Virginia;  the  third,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Johns,  of  Baltimore.  He  was  a brother-in-law 
of  Nicholas  Van  Dyke,  so  long  known  and  high- 
ly respected,  as  a Senator  in  Congress  from  De- 
laware; and  it  is  but  a few  fleeting  years  since 
his  son-in-law,  Major  Thomas  Stockton,  died, 
while  filling  the  office  of  Governor  of  the  same 
Slate. 

It  is  not  often  that  so  much  solid  worth  and 
real  distinction  go  down  to  the  grave  united  in 
the  same  person.  It  is  because  Mr.  Johns  chose 
to  avoid  political  distinctions,  living  a public 
life  solely  within,  and  as  a servant  ot,  the  State 
of  Delaware,  in  preference  to  entering  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Republic,  that  his  death  is  not  at 
orice  felt  as  a loss  to  the  whole  country.  There 
are  thousands,  however,  who  recognize  it  as  the 
departure  ol  one  of  the  country’s  best  and  purest 
citizens. 


JFomgn  Intelligent. 


ARRIVAL  OF  TIKE  STEjO-BSEE. 

The  Royal  Mail  Steamship  America  arrived  at 
Boston  on  the  12th  inst.,  after  a passage  of  less 
than  thirteen  days,  bringing  intelligence  eleven 
days  later.  Louis  Napoleon  was  formally  pro- 
claimed President  of  the  French  Republic,  on 
the  20th  of  December.  His  term  will  expire  on 
the  2d  Sunday  of  May,  1852.  Odillon  Barrott 
has  been  empowered  to  form  the  new  Ministry. 
The  Cholera  was  still  prevalent  in  London.  The 
Imperialists  were  successful  as  far  as  heard  from 
in  Hungary.  Vienna  and  the  Provinces  were  all 
tranquil.  Nothing  important  from  Italy.  The 
Pope  was  still  at  Gaeta.  The  Parliament  at 
Frankfort  had  resolved,  it  was  said,  to  have  an 
Emperor  for  Germany.  The  advices  are  to  the 
30th  ult. 

Italy. — By  accounts  from  Rome  of  the  16th 
instant,  we  (Times)  aie  informed  that  the  Pope 
had  expressed  a determination  to  remove  from 
Gaeta  to  Civile  Vecchia.  Rome  was  perfectly 
tranquil,  but  an  earnest  wish  was  universally  ex- 
pressed to  see  a constituent  Assembly  convoked. 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Andreolti,  of  the  National 
Guard  of  Benevento,  accompanied  by  the  Mayor 
Tomasselli,  Captain  Paca,  and  several  other  offi- 
cers of  the  National  Cuaid,  had  proceeded  io 
Gaeta  to  do  homage  to  his  Holiness,  but  they 
were  not  received  in  the  quality  which  they  had 
assumed.  I tiey  were  merely  permitted  to  kiss 
the  Pope’s  feet.  Letters  trom  Rome,  published 
in  the  Bologne  Gazette  of  the  1 8 ttr  inst.,  announce 
the  arrival  there  of  a British  diplomatist  of  dis- 
tinction. He  is  said  to  have  advised  that  a per- 
son of  confidence  should  be  despatched  to  the 
Pope  to  endeavor  to  etiect  a reconciliation.  He 
had  even  ofi'ered  himself  as  mediator. 

Rome,  December  18. — Our  (Morning  Herald) 
correspondence  from  Rome  ol  this  dale  announces 
that  in  consequence  ol  the  refusal  of  the  Senator 
.Zucchini,  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  have  elected 
Galelte  as  the  third  member  of  ihe  government 
junta.  On  the  17lh  there  was  a great  demonstra- 


tion to  induce  the  ministry  to  convoke  immedi- 
ately the  Italian  constituent,  and  the  ministers 
promised  an  answer  at  eight  o’clock  to  day,  and 
this  morning  at  that  hour-the  generate  was  beaten, 
and  the  Civic  Guard  occupied  the  city,  and  espe- 
cially the  Place  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
which  had  the  appearance  of  a field  of  battle. 
At  the  opening  of  the  sitting  the  ministry  an- 
nounced its  resignation  as  not  having  the  power 
to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  times.  The  min- 
istry afterwards  published  a proclamation  re- 
commending order  and  obedience  to  the  laws. 

The  Advocate  Phillippe  Conuti,  commissary- 
general  of  the  Pontifical  army,  has  gone  on  a mis- 
sion to  the  charges  d’affaires  of  Rome,  at  London 
and  Paris.  The  Gonfaloniere  u’Ancona  has  ar- 
rived at  Rome. 

Genoa,  Dec.  22 — The  government,  under  the 
direction  ol  the  Minister  Bufla,  are  acting  in  man- 
ner to  take  away  all  complaints  or  pretexts  for 
fresh  agitation  and  disorder.  The  National 
Guard  will  only  take  charge  of  the  fort  of  Spe- 
rone,  and  as  the  troops  must  therefore  occupy  the 
other  forts,  Bufla  calls  on  the  people  to  act  in  a 
friendly  way  towards  them,  and  to  give  theirgood 
wishes  to  that  part  of  the  troops  that  will  repair 
to  the  frontiers  to  be  nearer  the  enemy. 

Reggio,  Dec.  16 — The  Duke  of  Modena  is 
sending  from  his  dominions  all  Italians  who  are 
not  his  subjects.  These  parties  are  told  to  go  to 
the  police,  where  they  receive  their  passporis, 
and  then  enjoined  to  take  their  departure  as  quick- 
ly as  possible.  From  these  orders  there  is  no 
appeal. 

Russia  and  Prussia.— The  Frankfort  Journal 
of  the  19th  says,  that  Russia  is  making  great 
preparation  to  decide  the  fate  of  Europe  by  the 
sword.  This  is  the  reason  of  her  forces  being 
concentrated  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Empire.  The 
Emperor  is  reported  to  have  said  he  would  not 
permit  the  people  to  revolt  against  his  brother 
of  Prussia,  and  19  prepared  to  march  500,000 
men  to  Ins  assistance.  Should  this  be  the  case, 
the  i oar  of  opinion  will  tnen  begin  in  earnest. 

Hungary. — Accounts  from  Lemburg  of  the 
16lh  inst.,  slate,  that  the  Hungarians  had  taken 
the  principle  camp  of  the  Servians  by  storm. 
Transylvania  had  been  entirely  evacuated  by 
the  Hungarian  Itoops. 

Bavaria — The  Ring  of  Bavaria  has  sent  the 
following  autograph  letter  to  Count  Spaur,  his 
Majesty’s  Ambassador  at  the  Court  of  Rome  : 

“ Dear  Count  Von  Spaur: — I have  read  your 
report  of  the  30 1 ti  ult.,  respecting  the  happy  es- 
cape of  his  Holiness  the  Tope,  and  his  arrival  at 
Gaeta,  with  the  greatest  interest.  1 was  deeply 
grieved  at  the  intelligence  of  the  acts  of  vio- 
lence perpetrated  against  the  honored  head  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  by  a party  of  treacher- 
ous and  unduliful  men,  and  the  foul  ingratitude 
with  which  they  requited  the  abundant  gifts  and 
acts  of  kindness  which  had  flowed  to  them  from 
his  benevolent  heart,  and  though  sincerely  la- 
menting, with  every  true  son  of  the  church,  that 
the  Holy  Father  was  reduced  to  the  necessily  of 
avoiding  lurther  outrages  by  seeking  protection 
beyond  tiisown  dominions  ; yet  was  my  pain  and 
grief  converted  into  Joy  and  thanksgiving  when 
1 heard  that  the  escape  ol  the  Vicegerent  of 
Christ  upon  earth  had  been  happily  accomplished. 
Nor  can  1 refrain  from  acknowledging  my  espe- 
cial gratitude  to  Divine  Providence  that  my  Am- 
bassador was  the  chosen  instrument  of  this  es- 
cape. 

“ The  zeal,  the  caution,  the  fearless  devotion 
with  which  you,  my  dear  Count,  undertook,  and 
happily  executed  the  dangerous  enltrpri  e — so 
highly  important  to  the  Holy  Father  alone,  but 
to  the  whole  Catholic  Christendom— are  in  exact 
conlormity  with  my  views  and  sentiments  lor  his 
Holiness  the  Pope.  You  have  acted  entirely  in 
the  spirit  of  the  direction  w hich  I gave  you  on 
the  20iti  of  May,  lor  any  contingency  in  which 
you  might  be  ot  service  to  the  Holy  Father. 

“ I have  great  pleasure  in  expressing  to  you 
my  entire  acknowledgment  and  graluude,  and 
while  1 reserve  to  myself  the  gratification  ol 
giving  some  special  memento  of  my  grace  and 
satislaction,  1 am  anxiuus  to  assure  you  of  the 
esteem  and  good  will  ol  your  approving  King, 

Maximillion. 

“ Nymphenburg,  December  16.” 

Poland. — Posen,  Dec.  17. — The  vanguard  of 
the  army  are  now  coming  trom  Lithuania  to  re- 
place that  which  had  gone  towards  the  south  ol 
ihe  kingdom  of  Poland  has  arrived  at  Flock  and 
Cols.  This  army  consists  of  50,1)00  men,  which 
brings  up  to  200,000  the  Russiau  troops  on  the 


southern  frontier  of  Poland.  It  is  certain  that 
the  Emperor  Nicholas  has  taken  on  himself  the 
protection  of  the  eastern  provinces  of  Austria 
in  case  ihe  election  of  Louis  Napoleon  as  presi- 
dent of  France  should  lead  to  Austria  being  ob- 
liged to  send  all  her  disposable  troops  into  Italy. 

Germany — Prussia. — Herr  Waldeck  ha3  sent 
a spirited,  appropriate,  and  conclusive  reply  to 
his  colleagues  in  one  of  the  Berlin  courts  of 
justice,  who  urged  him  to  resign  upon  the  ground 
that  his  participation  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
late  National  Assembly  would  bring  the  tribu- 
nal into  contempt : 

The  supreme  tribunal  (he  observes)  need  not 
fear  that  my  co-operation  with  it  would  excite 
the  suspicion  that  law  and  justice  are  endan- 
gered. Jt  is  upon  the  other  side  that  the  danger 
for  the  country  exists.  It  lies  in  the  circumstance 
that  the  couit,  unmindful  of  its  true  dignity,  de- 
scends into  the  arena  of  politics,  arid  considers 
a difference  of  opinion  and  the  constitutional 
opposition  to  ministers  as  fit  grounds  for  the  re- 
signation of  the  office  of  a judge.  What  un- 
bounded servility,  what  a constant  change  of 
judges,  what  atotal  annihilation  of  the  respect 
due  to  them  would  be  the  consequence  of  such  a 
system.  What  confidence  can  be  reposed  in 
judges  who,  in  a constitutional  stale,  are  wanting 
in  that  independence  which,  even  in  an  absolute 
one,  is  the  palladium  of  public  safety  ? 

Herr  Waldeck  has  the  best  chance  of  being 
returned  to  the  first  chamber  of  the  next  Diet, 
as  a member  lor  Berlin.  His  opponent  is  Gene- 
ral Wrangel.  Tne  free-traders  are  taking  ener- 
getic steps  to  secure  the  return  of  J.  P.  Smith, 
the  » ell  known  advocate  of  free  trade  in  Prussia. 
This  gentlemen  is  an  Englishman  by  birth,  but 
has  long  been  a naturalized  German.  He  is 
generally  and  deservedly  respected  both  in  pub- 
lic and  private  life. 

A Russian  Fleet  in  the  Adriatic. — The 
slaiemenL  ol  a Ru.sian  fleet  liaviug  appeared  id 
the  Adriatic  is  confirmed  by  the  Correspondent  of 
Austria.  It  says,  “According  to  letters  from 
Gratiz,  a Russian  fleet  of  twenty  sail  has  cast 
anchor  in  the  roadstead  of  Trieste.  The  oppe- 
ralions  against  Venice  will  commence  imiue- 
diately.” 

Miscellaneous. — Palace  cf  the  French  Presi- 
dent; — The  Palace  of  the  Elysee  Bourbon,  where 
the  Piesident  is  to  reside,  was  built  in  1718,  arnl 
was  i lien  called  the  Hotel  d’Evreux.  Mine,  de 
Pompadour  purchased  it  from  the  Evreux  family, 
and  kept  possession  of  it  until  her  death,  in  1764. 
It  then  became  t tie  properly  of  the  financier  Bau- 
joii,  who  sold  it  in  1786  to  Louis  XVI.  it  next 
uecame  the  properly  of  the  Repuoiic,  but  was 
not  turned  tu  any  use.  Under  the  E upire,  Mu- 
rat purchased  it  ; arid  at  the  second  restoration 
the  State  seized  on  it  without  pay  mg  attention  lo 
the  claims  of  Mural’s  family.  1’ne  law  which 
alter  1830,  fixed  the  civil  list  of  Louts  Philippe, 
had  appropriated  the  Elysee  Bourbon  as  the  re- 
sidence oi  Queen  Amelia,  in  case  she  should  sur- 
vive her  husband.  This  palace  was  the  last  place 
inhabited  by  Napoleon  before  he  took  his  depar- 
ture in  1815  ; it  was  there  he  aligiiled  in  June 
21,  alter  the  battle  uf  Waterloo,  and  it  was  there 
lie  signed  his  abdication  in  favor  of  the  King  of 
Rome. 
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General  Cass. — It  is  announced  that  General 
Cass  has  been  returned  by  the  Legislature  of 
Michigan  to  the  United  States  Senate. 

P.  S.  The  foregoing  announcement  is  confirm- 
ed. The  election  took  place  on  Monday,  and  the 
vote  stood  44  to  36. 


Hon.  Henry  Clay. — The  Whig  members  of 
the  Kentucky  Legislature  have  nominated  Mr. 
Clay  to  the  seat  from  that  State  which  will  be 
vacant  after  the  third  of  March  next. 


Senator  from  Illinois. — It  is  believed  that 
General  Shields  will  be  chosen  United  States 
Senator,  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Breese,  whose  term 
expires  in  March. 


Member  of  Congress. — John  McQueen  has 
been  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy  in  the  fourth  dis- 
trict of  South  Carolina,  occasioned  by  the  decease 
of  Hon.  Alex.  D.  Sims. 


Virginia  Resolutions. — The  Anti-Wilmot  pro- 
viso resolutions,  reported  by  the  joint  Committee 
of  the  Legislature,  passed  both  Houses  on  Satur- 
day last,  by  large  majorities.  We  shall  refer  to 
these  in  our  next  number. 


Death  of  David  Hale. — The  intelligence  of 
the  decease  of  Mr.  Hale,  co-proprietor  and  for- 
merly principal  Editor  of  the  New  York  Journal 
of  Commerce,  at  Fredericksburg,  Va.,  on  Satur- 
day last,  was  received  at  New  York  with  pro- 
found regret. 


Cholera. — The  Cholera  has  so  far  disappeared 
at  New  Orleans,  that  the  publication  of  the  daily 
reports  are  omitted.  Cincinnati  papers,  of  the 
17th  inst.,  say  that  it  no  longer  exists  there. 

At  Mobile,  where  a few  cases  appeared,  it  has 
no  existence  now,  and  at  Port  Lavacca,  and  Gal- 
veston, Texas,  the  disease  has  abated  greatly. 


Cold  Weather — The  cold  of  the  week  end- 
ing 12th  inst.,  was  intense.  On  the  morning  of 
the  11th,  at  Utica,  New  York,  the  thermometer 
indicated  19°  below  zero.  At  Rome,  New  York, 
it  is  stated  to  have  been  24°  below.  We  give 
the  indications  at  several  other  places  on  the 
same  day  Albany,  14 ° below  ; New  York,  410 
above,  (the  coldest  January  day  in  12  years); 
Brooklyn,  zero ; Cambridge,  Mass.,  6°  below ; 
Springfield,  12 0 below  ; Northampton,  1 1°  below, 


Hartford,  12°  below  ; Rochester,  2°  beloio.  In 
the  eastern  part  of  Massachusetts  the  cold  was  so 
severe  that  in  some  of  the  ponds,  it  is  stated,  fish 
have  been  frozen  by  thousands,  and  taken  in  that 
condition.  Sixty  thousand  pounds  of  bass  from 
Pocha  pond,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  thou- 
sand pounds  from  Newtown  pond,  have  been  sent 
to  New  York  market. 


Capital  Punishment The  Senate  of  Michi- 

gan have  instructed  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary to  bring  in  a bill  for  the  restoration  of  capi- 
tal punishment  in  cases  of  murder  in  the  first  de- 
gree. 


California  Gold. — Two  hundred  and  sixty 
thousand  dollars  of  gold  has  been  shipped  to  Eng- 
land by  the  agent  of  a Boston  house  in  California. 
Upwards  of  four  millions  of  gold  was  ready  to  be 
shipped  to  that  city  as  soon  as  vessels  could  be 
found  to  bring  it. 

The  mint  of  the  United  States  has  coined  some 
of  this  gold  into  quarter  eagles,  with  the  letters 
“ cal”  over  the  eagles: 


Governor  Manly. — The  inauguration  of  Gov. 
Manly  took  place  on  the  1st  inst.  We  shall  pre- 
sent some  extracts  from  his  manly  message  as 
soon  as  room  is  afforded  us. 


Governor  Ford — The  long  delayed  inaugura- 
tion of  Gov.  Ford  took  place  on  the  22d  inst. 


Doings  in  Congress — A warm  discussion  fol- 
lowed the  presentation  of  the  New  York  anti- 
slavery resolutions  in  the  Senate  on  Monday  last. 

Mr.  Rusk  denounced  the  resolutions  in  unmea- 
sured terms,  as  being  of  a disgraceful  and  disor- 
ganizing character. 

Mr.  Yulee  declared  them  to  be  an  insult  to  the 
slaveholding  States,  and  unworthy  of  the  consi- 
deration of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Dickinson  vindicated  them,  and  defended 
the  right  of  any  or  all  of  the  States  to  express 
their  views  on  exciting  measures. 

Mr.  Foote  denounced  the  sentiments  and  prin- 
ciples of  the  resolutions;  but  there  was  a courtesy 
due  to  the  acts  of  Legislatures,  which  in  this  in- 
stance, should  not  be  lost  sight  of. 

Mr.  Dix  defended  the  resolutions  with  great 
animation  and  ability. 

Mr.  Yulee  reiterated  the  charge  of  a gratuitous 
and  wanton  insult  to  the  slaveholding  States, 
which  was  freely  endorsed  by  Mr . Jefferson  Davis, 
who  proclaimed  the  statements  contained  in  the 
resolutions  false,  and  he  was  prepared  to  prove 
them  so. 

Mr.  Turney,  and  Mr.  Downs,  also  spoke  in  op- 
position to  the  resolutions,  and  against  the  motion 
to  print. 

Messrs.  King,  Douglas,  Butler,  and  Berrien, 
spoke  in  favor  of  printing,  as  an  act  of  ordinary 
courtesy  due  to  a sovereign  State.  Mr.  Butler, 
upheld  at  great  length  the  peculiar  doctrines  of 
the  South  in  regard  to  slavery. 

Messrs.  Niles,  Felch,  and  Baldwin  followed  in 
support  of  the  resolutions,  and  attempted  to  show 
that  no  just  rights  had  been  withheld  from  the 
South. 

The  question  having  been  taken  on  the  motion 
of  Mr.  Rusk  to  print  the  resolutions,  it  was  car- 
ried by  a vote  of  45  yeas  to  6 nays. 


The  Southern  Caucus. — In  accordance  with 
the  published  notice,  the  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives in  Congress  irom  the  slave-holding 
States,  again  assembled  in  the  Senate  chamber, 


on  the  evening  of  the  15th  inst.,  to  hear  the  re- 
port of  the  committee  appointed  at  the  former 
meeting  held  on  the  22d  ult.  By  an  order  of  the 
meeting,  reporters  and  Ihe  public  generally  were 
excluded  ; in  excuse  for  which  it  was  stated  that 
the  proceedings  would  be  published  in  due  course, 
and  reporters  were  therefore  unnecessary — that, 
by  the  admission  of  the  public  generally,  in  case 
of  improper  excitement  in  the  galleries  as  the 
discussion  progressed,  the  convention  had  no 
present  means  of  securing  order.  Our  accounts 
therefore  of  the  proceedings  are  meagre,  and 
not  reliable.  We  give  such  statements  as  seem 
most  authentic,  reserving  our  pages  ior  the  jour- 
nal of  proceedings  hereafter  to  be  furnished  by 
the  meeting. 

The  regular  proceedings  commenced  by  Mr. 
Venable,  of  North  Carolina  presenting  and  read- 
ing the  address  which  had  been  prepared  by  Mr. 
Calhoun,  with,  as  is  understood,  the  assistance 
or  suggestions  of  Mr.  Bayly,  of  Virginia. 

The  address  is  devoted  entirely  to  an  enume- 
ration of  what  are  called  acts  of  aggression  or 
wrongs  committed  by  the  North  upon  the  rights 
of  the  South  in  the  institution  of  domestic  sla- 
very, as  guarantied  by  the  Constitution  ; which 
was  advocated  by  Messrs.  Calhoun,  Bayly,  Ma- 
son, Gayle,  Westcott,  and  Jefferson  Davis,  and 
opposed  by  Messrs.  Clayton,  Stephens,  Toombs, 
Morehead.  Underwood  and  Gentry. 

^Messrs.  Berrien,  Hilliard,  Pendleton,  and  Me. 
Kay  were  for  a modification  of  the  address, 
though  favorable  to  action. 

A motion  to  recommit,  without  instructions, 
was  made  whichgprevailed  by  a vote  of  44  to 
42,  and  the  convention  thereupon  adjourned  un- 
til the  22d  inst. 

[Note. — An  important  omission  having  occur- 
red in  our  publication  of  the  Committee  to  whom 
the  resolutions  of  Mr.  Bayly,  and  the  subject 
generally,  were  referred,  we  republish  it  entire, 
viz: — Messrs.  Stephens,  of  Ga. ; Clayton,  of 
Del.  ; Calhoun,  of  S.  C.  ; Chapman,  of  Md.  ; 
Bayly,  of  Va. ; Venable,  of  N.  C.  ; King,  of 
Ala.;  Foote,  of  Miss.;  Downs,  of  La.;  More- 
head,  of  Ky.  ; Gentry,  of  Tenn. ; Atchison,  of 
Mo.;  Borland,  of  Ark.;  Cabell,  of  Fla.;  and 
Rusk,  of  Texas.] 

It  is  stated  mat  Messrs.  Clayton,  Stephens, 
Chapman,  Rusk  and  Morehead  asked  and  were 
excused  from  serving  further  on  the  committee. 

jrd=*The  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Southern 
niemoers  of  Congress  was  held  on  the  evening  of 
the  22d  inst.,  and  the  address  proposed  by  Mr. 
Berrien  was  rejected  by  a single  vote.  Several 
of  the  members  in  attendance  then  retired,  and 
the  address  of  Mr.  Calhoun  was  adopted  by  a 
vote  of  32  to  19.  The  proceedings  are  directed 
to  be  published. 


National  Affairs. 


CIVIL  APPOIWTMEHTS, 


BY  THE  PRESIDENT. 

By  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

John  B.  Weller,  of  Ohio,  to  ‘be  Com- 
missioner for  running  the  boundary  line  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Republic  of  Mexico, 
under  the  fifth  article  of  the  treaty  with  that  Re- 
public concluded  on  the  2d  of  February,  1848, 
in  the  place  of  A.  H.  Sevier,  who  was  nomina- 
ted to  the  Senate,  and  has  since  died. 

Benning  Mann,  to  be  Marshal  of  the 
United  States,  for  the  District  of  Connecticut,  re- 
appointed. 

Josiah  A.  Noonan,  to  be  Deputy  Post- 
master, at  Milwaukie,  Wisconsin,  from  and  after 
the  1 5th  of  February,  1849,  when  his  present 
commission  will  expire. 

idr"  Samuel  W.  Rogers,  to  be  Deputy  Post- 
master at  Quincy,  Illinois,  his  commission  for 
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the  year  ending  30th  June,  1848,  having  exceed- 
ed #1000. 

£Ejr*  Charles  Eames,  of  New  York,  to  be 
Commissioner  to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  in  the 
place  of  Anthony  Ten  Eyck,  resigned. 

| Caleb  B.  Booth,  of  Iowa,  to  be  Surveyor 
General  for  the  District  of  Wisconsin,  and  Iowa, 
in  the  place  of  George  W-  Jones,  resigned. 

Civil  Appointments. — The  following  list, 
showing  the  distribution  of  the  important  civil 
appointments  in  our  Government,  among  the 
different  States,  is  taken  from  the  National  In- 
telligencer, and  may  be  relied  on  for  its  accuracy  : 

Massachusetts — John  Adams,  President;  J.  Q. 
Adams,  President ; John  Adams,  Vice  President  ; 
Elbridge  Gerry,  Vice  President ; John  Q.  Adams, 
Secretary  of  State  ; Daniel  Webster,  Secretary  of 
State  ; Samuel  Dexter,  Secietary  of  Treasury; 
Henry  Knox,  Secretary  of  War;  Samuel  Dex- 
ter, Secretary  of  War  ; Henry  Dearborn,  Secre- 
tary of  War  ; William  Euslis,  Secretary  of  War  ; 
J.  Crowninst.ield,  Secretary  of  Navy  ; George 
Cabot,  Secretary  of  Navy  ; B.  W.  Crowninshield, 
Secretary  of  Navy  ; Daniel  Henshaw,  Secre- 
tary of  Navy  ; George  Bancroft,  Secretary  of 
Navy  ; Samuel  Osgood,  Postmaster  General  ; 
Levi  Lincoln,  Attorney  General  ; William  Cush- 
ing, Judge  Supreme  Court  ; Joseph  Story,  Judge 
Supreme  Couvt. 

Vermont — None. 

New  Hampshire — Levi  Woodbury,  Secretary  of 
Navy  ; Levi  Woodbury,  Secretary  of  Treasury  ; 
Levi  Woodbury,  Judge  Supreme  Court. 

Maine,  (since  its  admission  in  1820) — Nathan 
Clifford,  Attorney  General. 

Connecticut — Oliver  Wolcott, Secretary  of  Trea- 
sury ; Roger  Griswold,  Secretary  of  War  ; Gi- 
deon Granger,  Postmaster  General ; J.  M<  Niles, 
Postmaster  General  ; Isaac  Toucey,  Attorney 
General;  Oliver  Ellsworth,  Judge  Supreme 
Court. 

Rhode  Island — None. 

New  York — Martin  Van  Buren,  President  ; 
Aaron  Burr,  Vice  President;  George  Clinton, 
Vice  President;  D.  D.  Tompkins,  Vice  Presi- 
dent ; M.  Van  Buren , Vice  President ; M.  Fill- 
more, Vice  President  ; M.  Vao  Buren,  Secretary 
of  State  ; Alexander  Hamilton,  Secretary  ol  Trea- 
sury ; J.  C.  Spencer,  Secretary  of  Treasury  ; 
John  Armstrong,  Secretary  of  War  ; Peter  B.. 
Porter,  Secretary  of  War;  J.  C.  Spencer,  Se- 
cretary of  War  ; W.  L.  Marcy,  Secretary  of 
War;  Smith  Thompson,  Secretary  of  Navy  ; J.  K. 
Pauldin’g,  Secretary  of  Navy  ; Francis  Granger, 
Postmaster  General;  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  Attor- 
ney General;  John  Jay,  Judge  Supreme  Court; 
Brockholls  Livingston,  Judge  Supreme  Court; 
Smith  'i  hompson,  Judge  Supreme  Court ; Samuel 
Nelson,  Judge  Supreme  Court. 

New  Jersey — Samuel  L.  Southard,  Secretary  of 
Navy;  Malilon  Dickerson,  Secretary  of  Navy; 
William  Patterson,  Judge  Supreme  Court. 

Pennsylvania — George  M.  Dallas,  Vice  Presi- 
dent; 'Timothy  Pickering,  Secretaiy  of  State; 
James  Buchanan,  Secretary  of  State ; Albert 
Gallatin,  Secretary  of  Treasury;  A.  J.  Dallas, 
Secretary  of  Treasury  ; Richard  R,ush,  Secretary 
of  Treasury  ; Samuel  D.  Ingham,  Secretary  ol 
Treasury  ; Wm.  J.  Duane,  Secretary  of  Treasury; 
Walter  Forward,  Secretary  of  Treasury;  Timo- 
thy Pickering,  Secretary  ol  War  ; James  M.  Por- 
ter, Secretary  of  War;  William  Wilkins,  Secre 
tary  of  War;  William  Jones,  Secretaiy  of  Navy  ; 
Wm.  Bradford,  Attorney  General  ; (J.  A.  Rod- 
ney, Attorney  General  ; Richard  Rush,  Attorney 
General  ; H.  D.  Gilpin,  Attorney  General  ; 
Timothy  Pickering,  Postmaster  General;  Janies 
Wilson,  Judge  Supreme  Court;  Henry  Baldwin, 
Judge  Supreme  Court;  R.  C.  Grier,  Judge  Su- 
preme Court. 

Delaware — Louis  McLane,  Secretary  of  State  ; 
Louis  McLane,  Secretary  ol  Treasury. 

Maryland — Robert  Smith,  Secretary  of  State; 
R.  B.  Taney,  Secretary  of  Treasury  ; John  Mc- 
Henry, Secretary  of  War;  James  Stoddart, 
Secretary  of  Navy  ; Robert  Smith,  Secretary 
of  Navy  ; Robert  Smith,  Attorney  General  ; 
Wm.  Pinkney,  Attorney  General  ; R.  B.  Taney, 
Attorney  General ; John  Nelson,  Attorney  Gene- 
ral; Robert  Harrison,  Judge  Supreme  Court; 
Thomas  Johnson,  Judge  Supreme  Court ; Sam 
uel  Chase,  Judge  Supreme  Court;  Gabriel  Du- 
val, Judge  Supreme  Court  ; R.  B.  Taney,  Chief 
Justice  Supreme  Court. 

Virginia— Geo.  Washington,  President;  Thos. 
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Jefferson,  President;  James  Madison,  President ; 
James  Monroe,  President;  Thomas  Jefferson, 
Vice  President  ; John  Tyler,  Vice  President ; 
Thomas  Jefferson,  Secretary  of  State;  Edmund 
Randolph,  Secretary  of  Slate;  John  Marshall, 
Secretary  of  State  ; James  Madison,  Secretary  of 
State  ; James  Monroe,  Secretary  of  Slate  ; Abel 
P.  Upshur,  Secretary  of  State;  John  Marshall, 
Secretary  of  War;  James  Barbour,  Secretary 
of  War;  Abel  P.  Upshur,  Secretary  of  Navy  ; 
Thomas  W.  Gilmer,  Secretary  of  Navy  ; John 
Y.  Mason,  Secretary  of  Navy  ; Edmund  Ran- 
dolph, Attorney  General ; Charles  Lee,  Attorney 
General;  William  Wirt,  Attorney  General; 
John  Y.  Mason,  Attorney  General  : John  Mar- 
shall, Chief  Justice  Supreme  Court ; John  Blair, 
Judge  Supreme  Court;  Bushrod  Washington, 
Judge  Supreme  Court ; Phillip  P.  Barbour,  Judge 
Supreme  Court ; P.  V.  Daniel,  Judge  Supreme 
Court. 

North  Carolina — John  Branch,  Secretary  of  the 
Navy;  George  E.  Badger,  Secretary  of  Navy; 
James  Iredell,  Judge  Supreme  Court,  Alfred 
Moore,  Judge  Supreme  Court. 

South  Carolina — John  C.  Calhoun,  Vice  Presi- 
dent; John  C.  Calhoun,  Secretary  of  State; 
John  C.  Calhoun,  Secretary  of  War  ; J.  R.  Poin- 
sett, Secretary  of  War;H.  S.  Legare,  Attor- 
ney Genera)  ; John  Rutledge,  Judge  Supreme 
Court ; William  Johnson,  Judge  Supreme  Court. 

Georgia — John  Forsyth,  Secretary  of  State  ; 
Wni.H.  Crawford,  Secretary  Treasury  ; Joseph 
Habersham,  Post  Master  General ; J.  M.  Ber- 
rien, Attorney  General ; James  M.  Wayne,  Judge 
Supreme  Court. 

Kentucky— R.  M.  Johnson,  Vice  President; 
Henry  Clay,  Secretary  of  State  ; George  M. 
Bibb,  Secretary  of  Treasury  ; W.  T.  Barry,  Post 
Master  General  ; Amos  Kendall,  Post  Master 
General;  Chas.  A.  Wiekliffe,  Post  Master  Gene- 
ral; John  Breckeriredge,  Attorney  General; 

J.  J.  Crittenden,  Attorney  General ; Thomas 
Todd,  Judge  Supreme  Court;  Robert  Tiimble, 
Judge  Supreme  Court. 

Tennessee — Andrew  Jackson,  President ; Jas. 

K.  Polk,  President;  Geo.  W.  Campbell,  Secre- 
tary of  Treasury  ; John  H.  Eaton,  Secretary  of 
War  ; Jno.  Bell,  Secretary  of  War ; Cave  Johnson, 
Post  Master  General ; Felix  Grundy,  Attorney 
General;  John  Catron,  Judge  Supreme  Court. 

Ohio — Wm.  H.  Harrison,  President  ; Thomas 
Ewing,  Secretary  of  Treasury  ; R.  J.  Meig3,  Post 
Master  General  ; John  McLean,  Post  Master 
General  ; John  McLean,  Judge  Supreme  Court. 

No  Stale  admitted  since  Ohio  has  received 
any  such  appointments,  except  as  follows  : 

Louisiana — Zachary  Taylor,  President;  Ed- 
ward Livingston,  Secretary  of  State. 

Mississippi — R.  J.  Walker,  Secretary  of  Trea- 
sury. 

Alabama — John  McKinley,  Judge  Supreme 
Court. 

Michigan — Lewis  Cass,  Secretary  of  War. 


United  States’  Commissioner  to  China. — The 
difficulty  between  the  United  States  and  Chinese 
Commissioners,  has,  we  learn  by  a letter  from 
Commodore  Geisinger,  received  at  the  Navy  De- 
partment, been  satisfactorily  settled — the  Chinese 
Commissioner  having  addressed  the  former  a most 
satisfactory  communication,  restoring  the  previous 
understanding  between  them,  and  appointing  the 
6th  of  October  for  his  reception.  The  affair  is 
stated  to  have  closed  with  a banquet. 

The  Plon.  Nathan  Clifford,  Minister 
of  the  United  States  to  the  Republic  of  Mexico, 
left  Pensacola,  with  his  family,  on  one  of  the  go- 
vernment steamers,  for  Vera  Cruz,  en  route  to  the 
City  of  Mexico. 


ftp?;  The  New  Orleans  papers  of  the  4th  inst., 
announce  the  arrival  of  Major  General  Gaines, 
who  will  take  command  of  the  Western  Division 
of  the  army. 

New  York  Regiment  in  California. — An  of- 
ficial communicaiion,  dated  at  Monterey,  (Cali- 
fornia,) 23rd  October.  1848,  from  Mr.  Rich,  one 
of  the  Assistant  Paymasters  of  the  United  States 
Army,  addressed  to  General  Towson,  states  that 
the  Jour  companies  of  the  1st  New  York  Regi- 
ment have  been  paid  in  full,  and  that  the  three 
companies  composing  the  command  of  Lieuten- 
ant Colonel  Benton_are  there  and  will  be  paid 


and  mustered  out  of  service  immediately.  The 
volunteers  at  Santa  Barbara,  Los  Angeles,  &c. 
behaved  very  well,  only  complaining  that  they 
were  not  allowed  travelling  expenses. 

United  States  Army. — The  same  communi- 
cation states  that  nearly  all  the  men  of  Company 
E.,  3rd  Artillery,  have  deserted.  This  company 
and  one  company  of  the  First  drogoons,  composed 
the  entire  regular  force  in  California,  except  that 
belonging  to  the  Marine  Service. 

Colonel  Mason,  and  most  of  the  army  officers 
were  at  Fort  Sutter. 


navv. 

jCp3  The  U.  S.  sloop-of-war,  Jamestown,  was 
at  Madeira,  November  20th. 

The  frigate  Cumberland,  formerly  Ihe 
flag-ship  of  the  Home  Squadron,  is  being  fitted 
out  at  New  York,  it  is  supposed  for  the  Pacific. 

fCfr  The  U.  S.  steamer,  Alleghany,  Lieut. 
Commanding  Hunter,  was  at  Lisbon,  December 
23rd,  and  the  frigate,  United  States,  Commo- 
dore Read,  was  at  Cadiz  about  the  20th  Decem- 
ber. 

fCp*  The  Norfolk  Courier  states  that  Commo- 
dore Philip  P.  Voorhees  will  proceed  to  the  Pa- 
cific in  the  U.  S.  Frigate  Savannah  ; where  he 
will  join  the  Ohio  seventy-four,  and  proceed  io 
her  to  China,  when  he  will  hoist  his  broad  pen- 
nant on  board  the  sloop-of-war  Plymouth,  Com- 
mander Gedney,  as  flag-ship  of  the  East  India 
Squadron. 

ICr*  The  U.  S.  sloop-of-war.  Saratoga,  Capt. 
Nicholson,  was  at  Vera  Cruz,  1st  inst. 

IXir'  The  U.  S.  Frigate,  Brandywine,  Com. 
Storer,  and  Biig  Perry,  Lt.  Com’dg  J.  A.  Davis, 
remained  at  Rio  Janeiro,  December  3rd. 

Naval  Court  Martial. — A naval  court-mar- 
tial was  convened  at  the  Navy-yard,  Norfolk, 
consisting  of  the  following  officers,  viz : — Presi- 
dent, Com.  Sloat;  Commander  H.  N.  Page,  J.  L. 
Saunders,  W.  H.  Gardiner,  Samuel  Barron,  Lieu- 
tenants A.  Sinclair,  and  John  R.  Tucker,  mem- 
hers,  and  Simeon  Wheeler,  Judge  Advocate,  for 
the  trial  of  such  persons  as  may  be  brought  be- 
fore it. 

Navy. — The  Ohio,  Warren,  Dale,  Lexing- 
ton, and  Southampton,  were  at  Monterey,  Ca- 
lifornia, on  the  23d  October  last — all  short  of 
their  complements  : the  Ohio  145  short.  Deser- 
tions were  so  frequent,  that  it  was  determined 
not  to  land  a man. 

The  Lexington,  it  was  stated,  would  leave  ire 
a few  days  lor  San  Francisco,  to  take  in  gold, 
and  then  proceed  to  the  United  Slates,  by  way 
ot  the  Sandwich  Islands,  Valparaiso,  and  Rio  Ja- 
neiro. 


THIRTIETH  CONGRESS. 


SECOND  SESSION. 


ABSTRACT  OF  PROCEEDINGS. 
Saturday,  January  13,  1849. 

. The  Senate  did  not  sit  to-day. 


House  of  Representatives. — After  the  usual 
preliminaries,  Mr.  Fries  rose  to  a privileged  ques- 
tion, having  been  instructed  by  the  Committee 
appointed  to  examine  into  the  charges  againsf 
the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  to  ask  per- 
mission to  withdraw  the  resolution  offered  yes- 
terday in  reference  to  David  Taylor;  Mr.  'Tay- 
lor. having  signified  an  intention  of  answering  all 
proper  questions  propounded  to  him  in  relation  to 
the  investigation. 

The  Pacheco  Case. — The  consideration  of  the 
bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonio  Pacheco’s  legal  re- 
presentatives being  next  in  order,  and  the  ques- 
tion stated  to  be  on  ordering  the  bill  to  be  en- 
grossed, 

Mr.  Holmes  occupied  the  attention  of  the  House 
with  a few  remarks  in  proof  that  the  Constitu- 
tion and  laws  of  the  United  States  did  recog- 
nize property  in  slaves,  and  referred  to  the  law  of 
1815,  which  levied  direct  taxes,  la  that  law 
slaves  were  mentioned  in  connection  with  real 
estate,  and  the  Collector  is  instructed  therein,  in 
case  of  default  of  payment  of  the  taxes  levied 
upon  the  slaies,  and  of  no  other  property  be- 
ing found,  to  seize  and  sell  the  slaves  for  the 
benefit  of  the  United  Stales,  and  place  the  mo- 
ney in  the  Treasury  of  the  Country. 
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Mr.  Collamer  then  took  the  floor,  and  address- 
ed the  House  at  length  upon  the  merits  of  the 
bill,  and  in  opposition  to  the  claim.  He  was 
replied  to  by  Mr.  Meade,  who  was  succeeded  by 
Mr.  Hall,  of  N.  Y.,  on  ths  northern  side  of  the 
question, — at  the  close  of  whose  remarks  Mr. 
Tombs  obtained  the  floor,  and  the  House  then  ad- 
journed. 

Monday,  January  15,  1849. 
f In  Senate. — Mr.  Greene,  of  R.  I.,  appeared  in 
his  seal  to  day. 

A resolution  was  passed  requesting  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  to  inform  the  Senate  what  had 
been  done  under  the  act  of  last  session  author- 
izing the  purchase  of  American  water-rotted 
hemp. 

Mr.  Doivns,  from  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
submitted  the  report  of  the  minority  in  relation 
to  the  bill  for  the  admission  of  California  and 
New  Mexico  into  the  Union  as  a Slate,  which 
was  referred  to  that  Committee,  and  moved  that 
the  report  with  the  amendments  proposed,  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Senate. 

Objection  was  made  to  minority  reports  by 
Mr.  King,  who  regarded  them  as  of  modern  ori- 
gin. Bills  of  a counter-character  had  never  been 
allowed  to  be  presented — the  minority  having 
permission  to  express  their  views  and.  offer 
amendments  to  the  bill  when  it  comes  up  for 
consideration.  The  practice  of  receiving  minori- 
ty reports  should  not  be  encouraged. 

Alter  some  further  conversation  on  the  subject, 
the  report  was  ordered  to  be  printed.  [The  re- 
port is  in  favor  of  a Stale  Government  lor  Cali- 
fornia.] 

On  motion,  an  additional  number  of  20,000 
copies  of  the  majority  report,  of  the  same  Com- 
mittee on  the  same  subject,  was  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Land  lilies  in  Mexico  and  Mew  California. — On 
motion  ol  Mr.  Benton,  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  for  ascertaining  the  claims  and  title  of  land 
within  the  territories  of  California  and  New 
Mexico,  to  grant  donation  rights,  and  to  provide 
lor  the  survey  of  the  lands  therein,  was  resumed  ; 
and  Mr.  B’s  counter  project  was  read.  It  pro- 
poses to  recommit  the  bill  with  instructions  to 
inquire  into  the  expediency  of  taking  steps  to 
ascertain  the  quantity  of  unappropriated  lands  in 
California  alone,  the  extent  of  the  gold  mines, 
the  propriety  of  granting  pre-emption  rights,  the 
best  mode  of  disposing  ol  or  working  the  gold 
mines,  the  propriety  ol  granting  permits,  &c, 

Mr.  Benton  expressed  his  views  in  opposition 
to  the  bill  as  reported  by  the  committee;  first, 
for  the  reason  that  both  territories  are  included, 
though  the  bill  does  not  pretend  to  settle  the 
question  of  Texan  boundary.  In  New  Mexico, 
he  said,  there  were  no  public  lands — but  not  so 
in  legat'd  to  Calilornia.  The  plan  proposed  by 
the  bill,  he  insisted,  was  unconstitutional,  in  vio- 
lation ol  the  law  ol  nations,  of  the  treaty  with 
Mexico,  and  v\  ould  work,  il  carried  out,  a con- 
fiscation ol  all  the  land  titles  in  Calilornia.  It 
was  assumed  by  the  bill  lhal  every  land  title 
there  is  invalid,  and  should  not  be  considered 
valid  until  the  Congress  of  the  United  Slates  has 
passed  upon  them.  The  injustice  and  illegality 
ol  this  he  argued  at  great  length,  going  very  par- 
ticularly into  an  investigation  ol  the  origin  of 
the  titles  by  which  lands  aie  now  held  in  both  ol 
the  newly  acquired  territories.  He  spoke  from 
about  one  until  hall-past  three  o’clock.  When  he 
had  concluded. 

Mr.  Breese  signified  his  intention  to  reply  ; and 
then  the  Senate  adjourned. 

House  of  Representatives. — The  report  of 
the  cummiliee  on  elections,  declaring  that  Henry 
H.  Sibley  is  entitled  to  a seat  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  ol  Representatives,  as  a delegate  from 
the  territory  ol  Wisconsin,  was  the  first  business 
in  order,  and  the  question  being  taken  by  yeas 
and  najs,  the  repoil  of  the  committee  was  adop- 
ted, 124  to  63.  Mr.  Sibley  then  took  the  cusio- 
ruary  bath  and  his  seal  in  the  House.  [He  re- 
presents what  is  commonly  known  as  the  1'errilory 
of  MinesUu  embracing  Mintsola  and  that  part  of  the. 
itmloiy  of  Wisconsin  not  included  within  the  boun- 
daries oj  the  new  Stale  of  Wisconsin.] 

Reference  of  President's  Message. — On  motion  of 
Mr.  hin Ion,  the  Committee  ol  the  Whole  on  the 
Stale  ol  the  Union  was  discharged  from  the  fur- 
ther consideration  ol  the  resolutions  relerring 
the  several  portions  of  the  President’s  annual 
message  to  appropriate  committees,  and  the  reso- 
lutions were  then  agreed  to  by  a large  majority. 
So  the  message  has  been  relerred. 


Mr.  Hubbard,  of  Connecticut,  on  leave,  intro- 
duced a bill  granting  a donation  of  land  to  aid  in 
the  construction  of  the  New  York  and  Boston 
Air-line  Railroad  ; which  was  read  twice  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Public  Lands. 

Flanking  Privilege. — Mr.  Dixon,  on.  leave,  in- 
troduced a bill  to  abolish  the  franking  privilege, 
requiring  that  postage  shall  be  paid,  at  the  pre* 
sent  rales,  upon  all  letters,  newspapers,  pamph- 
lets, documents,  Sic.,  and  that  all  laws  inconsis- 
tent with  the  provisions  of  this  bill  are  hereby 
repealed. 

The  bill  having  been  read  twice  by  its  title, 
Mr.  Dixon  hoped  the  House  would  consent  to  its 
passage  now.  Objections  being  made,  the  bill 
goes  over  under  the  rule. 

And  then  the  House  adjourned. 

Tuesday,  January  15,  1849: 

In  Senate. — The  Vice  President  laid  before 
the  Senate  a communication  from  the  War  De- 
partment, in  compliance  with  law,  giving  a list  of 
Clerks  employed  in  the  Department. 

State  of  California  — Mr.  Douglass  presented  a. 
substitute,  which  he  intended  to  offer  for  his  Cal- 
ifornia bill,  and  which  he  desired  should  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Senate.  The  printing 
was  ordered. 

[The  substitute  proposes  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  in  the  original  bill,  and  in- 
sert, substantially,  that  after  the  4th  of  July  next, 
all  the  territory  of  Calilornia  West  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada  or  California  mountains,  shall,  wilh  the 
assent  of  the  people  thereof,  constitute  a Stale, 
on  the  same  footing  wilh  the  original  States,  but 
with  the  conditional  reservation  to  the  United 
Stales,  of  all  rights  of  properly  in  the  public 
domain,  &c. 

And  further,  that  the  acting  Governor  of  Cali- 
fornia, so  soon  as  he  shall  be  presented  with  a 
copy  of  this  act,  shall  proceed  to  lay  off  conve- 
nient districts  for  the  election  of  delegates  to  a 
convention  to  frame  a constitution — the  number 
of  delegates  to  be  limited  to  50 — every  free 
white  male  citizen,  of  the  age  of  21  years, 
whether  Mexican  or  American,  to  be  allowed  to 
vote — and  the  new  Slate,  until  the  next  census, 
to  be  entitled  to  one  member  of  Congress.] 

Military  Land  Warrants. — The  consideration  of 
the  bill  to  extend  to  assignees  the  privileges 
granted  to  soldiers,  in  the  location  of  military 
land  warrant?  was  then  resumed,  and  a debate 
again  ensued,  in  which  Messrs.  Underwood, 
Breese,  Westcotl,  Badger,  Borland,  Benton,  and 
others,  participated.  The  bill  was  finally  recom- 
mitted to  the  committee  by  which  it  was  reported. 

Land  Titles  in  Mexico  and  California. — The  bill 
for  ascertaining  claims  and  titles  to  land:  in  Cali- 
fornia and  New  Mexico,  grant  donation  rights, 
and  provide  for  the  survey  of  the  lands  therein, 
was  then  taken  up,  and  Mr.  Breese  replied  at 
length  to  the  speech  of  Mr.  Benton  made  yester- 
day on  the  same  subject. 

When  Mr.  Breese  had  concluded,  the  bill  was 
informally  passed  over;  and  alter  the  considera- 
tion and  passage  of  the  bill  for  the  relief  of  Cad- 
ualLder  Wallace,  the  Senate  went  into  execu- 
tive session,  and  soon  alter  adjourned. 

House  of  Representatives — Mr.  King,  of 
Georgia,  from  the  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs, 
reported  a bill  to  make  compensation  lor  the 
transportation  of  troops  and  supplies  fora  limit- 
ed time,  over  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  and  to 
promote  the  interest  of  American  Commerce, 
accompanied  by  a report  in  writing. 

Mr.  Sclienck,  from  the  Naval  Committee,  re- 
ported a joint  resolution  for  the  purchase  of  co- 
pies of  the  General  Navy  Register  and  Laws. 
Read  twice,  and  the  question  being  on  lire  en- 
grossment, it  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Commissioner  of  Pensions. — Senate  bill  to  con- 
tinue the  office  ol  Commissioner  of  Pensions  was 
passed. 

Deficiency  Appropriation  Bill. — The  amend- 
ments of  ihe  Senate  to  the  bill  to  supply  defi- 
ciencies in  the  appropriations  for  the  present 
fiscal  year,  were  relerred  to  the  committee  ol 
Ways  and  Means. 

Mileage. — On  motion,  the  House  went  into 
committee  of  the  Whole,  and  resumed  the  con- 
sideiation  of  the  Civil  and  Diplomatic  Appropri 
ation  bill. 

The  question  of  mileage  was  again  debated, 
and  Mr.  Murpliy,  of  New  York,  charged  his  col- 
league, Mr.  Greeley,  with  actually  receiving  more 
mileage  than  be  (Mr.  M .)  had  received. 

Mr.  Greeley  replied,  insisting  that  lie  had  re- 
ceived his  mileage  by  the  nearest  travelled  route. 


Mr.  Richardson,  of  the  Mileage  Committee,  in- 
quired of  Mr.  Greeley  whether  lie  had  not  himself 
computed  his  own  mileage,  and  received  his  pay 
upon  that  computation  ; and  Mr.  Greeley  admitted 
that  he  had. 

The  committee  proceeded  to  vote  on  the 
amendments,  but  without  final  action  rose,  and 
the  House  adjourned. 

Wednesday,  January  17,  1849. 

In  Senate. — After  the  presentation  of  sundry 
communications,  memorials  and  petitions,  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
to  reduce  the  rates  of  postage,  the  prior  orders  of 
the  day  ha-ing  been  first  postponed. 

[This  bill  enacts  as  follows:  That  rales  of 
postage  on  ail  letteis  not  exceeding  in  weight  one 
half  an  ounce,  and  for  all  distances,  shall  be 
three  cents  if  pre-paid  ; if  not  pre-paid,  five 
cents;  drop  letters,  one  cent;  foreign  letters, 
fifteen  cents. 

For  newspapers  of  one  ounce  weight,  within 
fifty  miles  of  the  place  of  publication,  half  a 
cent;  over  fifty  miles,  one  cent;  wet  papers  at 
the  same  rale,  allowing  them  in  weight  one  ounce 
and  a half. 

The  franking  privilege  is  abolished;  members 
of  Congress  on  public  business  being  permitted  to 
send  and  receive  letters  not  over  one  ounce  in 
weight,  to  be  paid  for  from  the  contingent  funds 
of  their  respective  Houses. 

Public  documents  are  to  go  free  as  now.] 

Several  amendments  having  been  proposed  in 
Committee,  the  question  now  was  on  those 
amendments. 

Mr.  Miles  then  offered  an  amendment  as  a 
substitute  for  the  fourth  section  of  the  bill,  ad  >pt- 
irig  tules  prescribed  in  the  treaty  with  England, 
ami  applying  them  to  the  postal  arrangements 
with  all  other  countries,  and  to  the  Pacific  Coast  of 
the  United  States  ; which  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Miles  proposed  also  further  to  amend  bv 
adding  the  following  proviso  to  the  third  section  ; 
and  also  by  adding  a provision  making  the  maxi- 
mum weight  of  letter  postage  two  ounces  instead 
of  an  ounce  and  a half.  The  proviso  reads  : 

“That  publishers  of  newspapers  and  periodi- 
cals shall  be  entitled  to  receive,  free  of  postage, 
one  copy  of  any  other  newspaper  or  periodical 
in  exchange  for  their  own  publication,  and  have 
the  privilege  of  sending  bills  against  their  sub- 
scribers in  their  papers  or  periodicals  free  of 
postage.” 

All  of  which  were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Miles  then  moved  to  further  amend  the 
bill  by  inserting  the  following  rales  in  lieu  of 
those  now  in  the  bill,  viz  : 

“ All  letters  conveyed  by  mail  any  distance  in 
the  United  Slates  shall  be  charged  with  postage 
by  weight,  and  according  to  their  rates  ; letters 
weighing  not  exceeding  half  an  ounce,  shall  pay 
a rate  of  three  cents  to  be  prepaid,  and  five  cents 
if  not  so  prepaid;  letters  weighing  more  than 
half  an  ounce  and  not  exceeding  one  ounce,  shall 
pay  two  rates,  or  six  cents,  to  ue  prepaid,  and  len 
cents  if  not  prepaid  ; letters  weighing  more  than 
one  ounce  ard  not  exceeding  two  ounces  shall 
pay  four  rates,  or  twelve  cents,  to  be  prepaid, 
and  twenty  cents  if  not  prepaid  ; and  letters  ex- 
ceeding two  ounces  in  weight  shall  pay  an  addi- 
tional postage  of  four  rales,  or  twelve  cents,  for 
every  additional  ounce  or  fractional  part  thereof, 
if  prepaid,  and  twenty  cents  if  not  prepaid.” 

YVhich  was  also  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Miles  then  offered  an  amendment  in  rela- 
tion to  the  franking  privilege,  which  is  entirely 
abolished  by  the  bill  after  the  first  day  of  July 
next,  except  as  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  ex  Presidents  of  the  United 
States.  Communications,  not  exceeding  one 
ounce,  sent  to  or  from  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  or  the  officers  and  members  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  duriug  the 
session,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  Houses  respectively.  Documents  printed  by 
order  of  Congress,  when  sent  by  a member  of 
Congress,  are  to  go  free.  Letters  or  packages  to 
or  from  the  Heads  of  Departments,  on  official  bu- 
siness, shall  go  free. 

Mr.  Underwood  moved  to  include  the  Judges  ot 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  with  the  Heads  ot  De- 
partments, in  the  privilege  of  receitiittg  official 
communications  free  of  postage;  which  gave 
rise  to  a long  debate,  in  the  course  of  which  Mr. 
Foote  remarked  that  he  was  opposed  to  the  ex- 
tension of  this  privilege  to  the  Judges  of  the  Su- 
preme Court— that  Ibis  was  perhaps  not  exactly 
ihe  Augustan  age  of  American  literature,  but  it 
is  assuredly  the  age  of  polite  letters— Ihe  age 
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of  letter-writing,  and  letter-writing  with  a ven- 
genee.  Her  did  not  doubt  that  more  letters 
were  written  and  received  (and  most  of  them 
without  the  least  necessity  or  propriety)  at 
the  present  than  were  ever  known  before  in 
any  age  of  the  world.  Notwithstanding  the 
profits  arising  therefrom  to  the  post  office  de- 
partment, Mr.  Foote  considered  this  propensity  a 
great  and  growing  evil,  both  in  a political  and 
social  point  of  view  ; but  the  greatest  mis- 
chief connected  with  this  condition  of  things,  he 
was  free  to  declare,  rose  from  this  propensity  in 
certain  of  our  Judges,  recently  displayed  in  putting 
themselves  forth  as  magnates  of  the  epistolary 
tribe.  Mr.  Foote  then  proceeded  to  state  that 
there  was  one  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  Slates  whose  proclivity  for  let- 
ter-writing has  displayed  itself,  on  several  late 
occasions,  in  a manner  offensive  to  every  in- 
telligent, public  spirited  and  patriotic  man  in 
the  Republic.  He  has  descended  from  his 
high  station  to  enter  the  political  arena,  and 
has  published  several  letters  designed  for  po- 
litical effect,  in  one  of  which  he  took  it  upon 
himself  to  lecture  the  two  Houses  of  Congress 
upon  their  duties  ; in  the  midst  of  a pending  war 
between  his  own  country  and  a foreign  nation 
presuming  to  urge  upon  Congre-s  the  with- 
holding of  pecuniary  supplies  in  order  to  force 
our  armies  into  a withdrawal  from  the  contest, 
in  disgrace, — and  in  another  to  adjudicate  a 
question  before  it  had  yet  been  submitted  to  him 
for  his  decision.  Mr.  F.  concluded  by  declaring 
his  firm  belief  that  the  conduct  of  this  Justice, 
as  a political  letter-writer,  was  unworthy  the 
bench,  discreditable  to  the  country,  and  wholly 
indefensible,  and  venturing  the  opinion,  that  not 
one  of  the  distinguished  jurists  who  surrounded 
him,  would  rise  in  his  vindication. 

Mr.  Underwood  expressed  his  regret  that  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  had  deemed  this  a pro- 
per occasion  to  introduce  matter  which  had  a 
personal  bearing  upon  the  gentleman  to  whom  he 
has  referred  ; and,  lest  any  ol  the  Senators  might 
have  fallen  into  the  error  which  this  Senator  has, 
he  begged  to  say  that  the  proposition  gives  no 
authority  to  any  of  the  Judges  to  frank  any  of 
their  private  correspondence,  or  to  receive  it  free 
of  postage. 

Mr.  Foote  again  rose,  and  stated  that,  just  as 
he  had  predicted,  no  Senator  had  been  found 
willing  to  compromise  his  own  dignity  by  utter- 
ing a single  word  of  defence  in  favor  of  a Su- 
preme Judge  who  had  been  assailed  with  charges 
the  most  serious. 

Mr.  Diekinson  also  opposed  the  amendment,  as 
affording  no  relief  to  the  Judges  unless  it  were 
extended  to  their  private  correspondence,!  while 
it  would  impose  an  onerous  tax  upon  the  Govern- 
ment. 

The  amendment  offered  was  then  withdrawn, 
by  consent ; when  Mr.  Underwood  moved  to  strike 
out  the  words  “ sent  or,”  so  as  to  include  only 
letters  received  by  the  Vice  President  and  mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  the  officers  of  the  two 
Houses,  to  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund;  and 
stated  further,  that  if  this  amendment  shall  pre- 
vail, he  would  move  also  to  strike  out  the  same 
words  from  the  other  paragraph  of  the  amend- 
ment, allowing  the  officers  of  the  Executive  De- 
partments only  to  receive  communications  on  offi- 
cial business,  free-of  postage. 

Mr.  Underwood  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
members  of  both  Houses  should  have  the  privi- 
lege of  a public  correspondence,  free  of  postage, 
but  could  not  see  any  reason  why  they  should  be 
exempt  from  an  expense  (in  a correspondence 
with  their  lamilies  and  friendsj  which  all  other 
citizens  of  the  country  are  required  to  hear. 

Mr.  Foote  made  some  remarks,  in  which  he 
expressed  an  entire  indifference  about  what  edi- 
tors and  mercenary  scribblers  of  slander  lor  cor- 
rupt newspapers  might  say  of  him.  He  had  not 
escaped  calumny — he  did  not  expect,  he  did  not 
desire  to  escape  it.  The  dread  of  undeserved 
censure  should  never  find  entrance  into  this  cham- 
ber. 

Mr.  Duvis,  of  Massachusetts,  would  go  for  the 
amendment  provided  that  the  obligation  to 
prepay  letters  would  go  with  it.  Mr.  D.  con- 
tended that  by  such  a course,  members  would 
get  rid  of  much  useless  correspondence — the  Post 
Office  Department  would  be  saved  the  keeping 
of  a large  quantity  of  account  books,  and  cleared 
of  the  Dead  Letter  Office,  in  which  there  is  an 
accumulation  of  letters,  lor  the  transportation  of 
which  no  compensation  is  received. 

Mr.  U'eslcolt  expressed  his  entire  accordance 
with  the  suggestions  of  the  Senator  from  Massa- 


chusetts and  hoped  that  an  amendment  to  that 
effect  would  be  introduced. 

Mr.  Niles  remarked  that  the  system  proposed 
would  make  the  prepayment  of  letters  compul- 
sory, which  was  an  objection.  The  inconveni- 
ence of  a prepayment  after  office  hours  was  also 
stated  to  be  an  objection.  Mr.  N.  concluded  by 
requesting  that  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  would 
withdraw  his  amendment,  there  being  as  great 
diversity  of  opinion  on  the  subjeci  of  the  abolition 
of  the  frankiag  prtvilege  as  there  are  Senators  on 
this  floor. 

The  amendment  was  withdrawn,  and  the  fur- 
| ther  consideration  of  the  bill  postponed. 

House  of  Representatives. — Mr.  Fries  of- 
fered a joint  resolution  extending  the  revenue 
laws  over  California,  and  authorizii  g the  Presi- 
dent to  appoint  a Collector  at  Monterey  ; also, 
to  establish  a mint  in  California.  Lies  over. 

The  Speaker  then  called  on  the  Committee  for 
reports, 

Mr.  T.  Smith,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  reported,  with  amendmenlsJ 
the  Senate  bill  of  the  last  session  for  ascertain- 
ing and  paying  the  claims  of  American  citizens 
against  Mexico.  Ordered  to  be  printed  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

Mr.  Joseph  R.  Ingersoll  expressed  a wish  to  of- 
fer an  amendment  to  the  bill,  at  a proper  time, 
which  he  desired  to  have  printed  ; as  it  makes 
provision  for  claims  allowed  by  the  late  Ameri- 
can Comissioners,  but  not  passed  upon  by  the  ar- 
bitrators. 

After  a conversational  debate,  the  amendment 
was  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Several  private  bills  were  reported,  which 
were  committed,  or  otherwise  disposed  of. 

Mr.  Wentworth  called  the  attention  of  the 
House  and  the  country  to  the  fact  that  there 
were  several  gentlemen  here,  who  uniformly 
opposed  every  attempt  to  take  up  a private  bill 
out  of  order,  insisting  that  they  should  go  to  the 
Committee  of  the  whole  House,  and  then,  when 
the  Committee  were  engaged  upon  the  private 
calendar,  made  objection  to  every  bill,  and  there- 
by defeated  action  upon  them. 

Civil  and  Diplomatic  Appropriation  Bill.— On 
motion  of  Mr.  Vinton,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  state  of 
the  Union,  (Mr.  Smith,  of  Indiana,  in  the  chair,) 
and  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
making  appropriations  for  the  civil  and  diploma- 
tic expenses  of  Government  for  the  year  ending 
June  30. h 1849. 

'The  item  under  consideration  was  the  first  in 
the  bill,  making  appropriation  for  mileage  and 
per  diem  of  members  of  Congress. 

To  this  item  a great  number  of  amendments 
were  proposed,  on  most  of  which  live-minute 
speeches  were  made. 

None  of  the  amendments,  however,  were 
agreed  to,  except  the  following: 

An  amendment  moved  by  Mr,  Venable,  provi- 
ding that  no  member  shall  be  allowed  and  paid 
for  services  while  absent  from  the  House  un- 
less by  permission  of  the  House,  or  absent  from 
sickness  ; and — 

An  amendment  moved  by  Mr.  Schenck,  re- 
ducing the  mileage  of  members  of  Congress  to 
ten  cents  per  mile  lor  travelling  expenses,  to  be 
computed  by  the  usually  travelled  route,  and 
fixing  their  compensation  at  §2,000  per  annum. 

The  item  ol  §1000  for  the  pui  chase  of  books  for 
the  Library  of  Congress  was  rejected. 

The  item  appropriating  lor  the  Second  Audi- 
tor’s Office  being  under  consideration,  an  amend- 
ment was  proposed  lor  an  additional  item  ol 
§20,000  for  Lne  employment  of  clerks  at  §1000 
per  annum,  and  rejected. 

Some  other  amendments  were  proposed,  none 
of  which  where  however  adopted  ; and  then  the 
Committee  rose  and  reported. 

And  then  the  House  adjourned. 


FUBXiZC 

ADMISSION  OF  CALIFORNIA  INTO  THE 
UNION. 

Mr.  Berrien,  from  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, to  whom  was  referred  the  bill  for  the  ad- 
mission of  California  into  the  Union  as  a State, 
reported  the  same  back  without  amendment,  and 
submitted  a report  in  writing,  as  follows  : 

The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  to  whom  was  re - 
ferred  the  bill  for  the  admission  of  California  into 
the  Union  as  a State,  ask  leave  lo  submit  the  fol- 
lowing report: 


The  bill  proposes  to  declare — 

That  all  that  portion  of  the  territory  of  the 
United  States,  which  was  acquired  by  the  treaty 
of  peace  with  Mexico,  shall  be  one  Stale; 

That  the  said  territory  shall  be  declared  to  be 
at  once  (bv  force  of  this  bill)  one  of  the  United 
Stales  of  America  ; 

J hat  such  State  shall  be  on  an  equal  footing 
with  the  original  States,  in  all  respects  whatso- 
ever, by  the  name  and  title  of  the  Stale  of  Cali- 
fornia ; 

With  a proviso,  which  declares  that  Congress 
reserves  to  itself  the  right,  at  any  time  it  may 
choose  lo  exercise  the  same,  of  forming  and  ad- 
mitting new  States,  out  of  any  portion  of  said 
territory  which  lies  east  of  the  summit  of  the 
range  known  as  the  Sierra  Nevada,  or  Califor- 
nia mountains,  and  with  certain  other  reserva- 
tions for  the  protection  of  the  public  property  of 
the  United  States  in  the  said  Stale. 

It  provides  for  the  establishment  of  district 
courts  of  the  United  States,  and  the  appointment 
of  the  requisite  officers,  as  in  the  other  States  of 
the  Union,  and  for  the  representation  of  the  said 
State  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  Slates. 

The  proposed  amendments  which  have  been 
laid  on  the  table  of  the  Senate,  and  printed  by 
its  order,  and  which  accompany  the  bill  referred 
to  the  committee,  provide  for  the  election  of 
delegates  to  a convention  lo  form  a constitution 
for  the  State  of  California — prescribe  the  num- 
ber of  those  delegates,  and  authorize  the  judges, 
attorneys,  and  marshals,  provided  for  by  the 
bill,  to  lay  offlhe  territory  into  election  districts, 
to  apportion  the  delegates,  to  prescribe  the  time 
and  places  of  holding  the  elections,  to  designate 
the  persons  who  shall  conduct  the  same,  and  to 
prescribe  the  time  and  place  for  assembling  of 
the  convention.  The  last  amendment  proposed 
declares  who  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  for  dele- 
gates to  the  convention. 

The  actual  condition  of  the  territory  of  Cali- 
fornia, as  slated  in  a letter  from  the  Department  of 
State,  recently  laid  before  Congress,  is  this:  The 
military  government  established  in  that  territory 
ceased,  by  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  peace, 
to  derive  its  authority  from  that  source  of  power. 
But  the  Secretary  thinks  that  the  termination  of 
the  war  left  a government  de  facto  in  full  opera- 
tion, which  will  continue  with  the  presumed 
consent  of  the  people,  until  Congress  shall  pro- 
vide for  them  a territorial  government.  The 
great  law  of  necessity,  he  says,  justifies  this  con- 
clusion ; and  the  consent  of  the  people  is  inferred 
from  the  fact  that  the  only  alternative  would  be 
a state  of  anarchy,  beyond  the  protection  of  all 
laws.  The  substance  and  import  of  the  letter 
are  given,  not  its  language.  The  political  con- 
dition of  New  Mexico  is  the  same.  According 
lo  this  view,  there  is  then  no  legitimate  govern- 
ment existing  in  these  territories.  Mexican  rule 
over  them  was  superseded  by  the  military  go- 
vernment established  during  the  war,  and  in 
every  event  by  their  transfer  to  the  United 
Slates  by  the  treaty  of  peace,  on  the  occurrence 
of  which  that  temporary  government  ceased  also 
lo  have  a legal  existence.  A government  de  fac- 
to, resting  on  the  presumed  assent  of  the  people, 
is  all,  therefore,  that  protects  them  from  anar- 
chy. 

In  view  of  this  state  of  things,  the  President, 
in  his  annual  message  at  the  commencement  of 
the  present  session,  declared  it  lo  be  the  duty  of 
Congress  to  provide,  with  the  least  possible  de- 
lay, for  New  Mexico  and  California,  regularly 
organized  territorial  governments.  Adhering  lo 
the  usages  of  our  predecessors,  in  relation  to  ter- 
ritories which  have  been  acquired  by  the  Uni- 
ted States  by  treaties  with  loreign  nations,  the 
President  recommends  the  establishment  of  ter- 
ritorial governments.  The  bill  which  has  been 
referred  to  the  committee,  departing  from  this 
settled  and  uniform  policy,  proposes  to  create  a 
State  to  unite  the  territories  of  New  Mexico 
and  California,  very  large  in  extent,  sparsely 
populated,  and  inhabited  by  a people  the  greater 
portion  of  whom  are  strangers  to  our  constitu- 
tion and  laws,  and,  in  the  judgment  of  the  com- 
mittee, unfitted,  in  their  present  condition,  to  be 
incorporated  into  this  Union  on  terms  of  politi- 
cal equality  with  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
Such,  it  will  be  recollected,  was  the  view  taken 
by  the  Senate  when  the  treaty  with  Mexico  was 
under  consideration.  The  ninth,  article  of  that 
treaty  was  in  consequence  amended,  so  as  to 
give  notice  to  the  Mexican  government,  and  to 
those  Mexicans  who  chose  to  transfer  their  al- 
legiance Lo  the  United  States,  of  the  terms  on 
which  they  would  be  incorporated  into  the' 
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Union,  and  be  admitted  to  all  the  rights  of  citi- 
zens of  the  United  Stales  ; that  this  would  be 
done  not  instantly,  as  is  proposed  by  this  bill, 
but  “ at  the  proper  time  to  be  judged  of  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States;”  that  is  to  say, 
when,  by  a course  of  territorial  pupilage,  they 
had  become  acquainted  with  our  constitution  and 
laws,  conversant  with  the  operations  of  the  go- 
vernment, and  had  acquired,  in  some  degree  that 
similarity  of  character  which  can  alone  fit  men 
for  ihe  intimate  political  association  which  ex- 
ists between  the  several  States  of  this  Union; 
without  doubt,  the  power  thus  reserved  to  Con- 
gress by  the  amendment  which  has  been  spoken 
of,  would  have  existed  without  this  express  re- 
servation, unless  the  contrary  had  been  stipula- 
ted in  the  treaty  ; but  it  was  fit,  in  treating  with 
strangers  to  our  peculiar  institutions,  to  advise 
them  of  the  existence  of  the  power,  and  of  the 
determination  of  Congress  to  exercise  it  ; and  it 
is  as  an  expression  of  the  views  of  the  Senate, 
evincive  of  that  determination,  that  it  is  now  re- 
ferred to. 

But,  independently  of  these  considerations, 
which  they  think  would  render  it  inexpedient  to 
pass  this  bill,  there  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
committee,  a question  of  power  which  deserves 
the  attention  of  the  Senate. 

The  third  section  of  the  fourth  article  of  the 
constitution  provides  that  “ new  States  may 
be  admitted  by  the  Congress  into  this  Union,” 
and  the  last  paragraph  of  the  same  section  de- 
clares that  “ the  Congress  shall  have  the  power 
to  dispose  of  and  make  all  needful  rules  and 
regulations  respecting  the  territory  or  other  pro- 
perly belonging  to  the  United  States.” 

Under  this  last  clause,  or  under  the  power  to 
govern,  which  is  necessarily  implied  in  the  right 
to  acquire  territory,  Congress  has  passed  laws  to 
organize  the  various  territorial  governments 
which  have  from  time  to  time  existed  within  the 
limits  of  the  United  States;  while  under  the 
first  they  have  admitted  the  people  of  those  ter- 
ritories into  the  Union,  when,  in  process  of  time 
they  had  become  Slates,  duly  organized  as 
such.  The  States  so  admitted,  have  been  either — 

1.  Such  as  formed  a part  of  some  one  of  the 
States  of  the  Union,  and  were  separated  from  it 
by  the  consent  of  such  State  ; or, 

2.  Such  as  were  formed  out  of  territories  ce- 
ded to  the  United  States  by  one  of  the  States,  or 
by  a foreign  government. 

Those  of  the  first  class  were  promptly  admit- 
ted into  the  Union  as  States,  having  previously 
organized  governments  composed  of  a people 
familiar  with  our  institutions,  and  sufficiently  nu- 
merous to  entitle  them  to  this  privilege.  Ver- 
mont and  Kentucky  are  examples  of  this  class. 
The  States  which  have  been  formed  out  of  terri- 
tories ceded  to  the  United  States  by  some  one  of 
the  Stales,  have  been  uniformly  subjected  in  the 
first  instance  to  territorial  governments,  and  have 
been  subsequently  admitted  as  States,  when  they 
had  attained  the  requisite  numbers,  and  on  the 
exhibition  to  Congress  of  a constitution  establish- 
ing a republican  lorm  of  government,  which,  by 
the  fourth  section  of  the  fourth  article  of  the  con- 
stitution, the  United  States  were  bound  to  guar- 
anty to  every  Slate.  Tennessee  and  Ohio  are 
the  earliest  examples  of  this  class. 

The  same  course  of  proceeding  has  been  adopt- 
ed in  relation  to  territories  acquired  by  cession 
from  foreign  powers.  They  have  first  been  or- 
ganized as  Territories,  and  subsequently  admitted 
as  States.  Louisiana  and  Florida  are  instances 
of  this.  In  no  case  has  the  power  conferred  by 
the  constitution  to  admit  new  States  been  exer- 
cised in  behalf  of  an  unorganized  body  of  people, 
having  no  constitution,  or  laws,  or  legitimate 
bond  of  Union,  by  the  ciealion  by  Congress  of  a 
Stale,  and  its  instant  admission  into  the  Union  as 
one  of  the  sovereign  Stales  of  the  conlederacy. 
Independently  of  the  inexpediency  of  such  a 
course,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  Congress 
has  no  power  to  adopt  it. 

The  power  conferred  by  the  constitution  on 
Congress  is  to  admit  new  Stales — not  to  create 
them.  According  to  the  theory  of  our  govern- 
ment, the  creation  of  a Stale  is  an  act  of  popular 
sovereignty,  not  of  ordinary  legislation.  It  is  by 
the  will  of  the  people  of  whom  the  State  is  com- 
posed,.assembled  in  convention,  that  it  is  created. 
Congress  may  provide  for  the  assembling  of  a 
convention  ; but  it  is  the  will  of  the  people,  ex- 
pressed in  that  convention,  which  alone  creates 
the  Slate  ; and  until  that  is  done,  the  power 
conferred  by  the  constitution  on  Congress  “ to 
, admit  new  Slates ” into  the  Union,  is  not  called 
nto  exercise.  There  is  nothing  upon  which  it 


can  operate.  In  the  opinion  of  the  committee, 
then,  this  bill  ought  not  to  pass,  because  it  pro- 
poses the  exercise,  by  Congress,  of  a power  not 
vested  by  the  constitution  in  the  National  Legis- 
lature— namely,  the  creation  of  a new  State. 

But  there  are  other,  and,  as  the  committee 
think,  valid  objections  to  this  bill.  It  proposes 
to  unite  all  the  territories  acquired  by  the  treaty 
with  Mexico,  and  with  it  to  constitute  one  State. 
This  territory,  extending  over  — degrees  of  lati- 
tude and  — degrees  of  longitude,  is  obviously 
too  large  for  one  of  the  Stales  of  this  Union  ; 
and  that  such  was  the  view  of  the  framer  of  this 
bill  is  manifest  from  the  proviso,  by  which  “ Con- 
gress reserves  to  itself  the  right,  at  any  time  it 
may  choose  to  exercise  the  same,  of  forming  and 
admitting  new  Slates  out  of  any  portion  of  said 
territory  which  lies  east  of  the  summit  of  the 
range  known  as  the  Sierra  Nevada, or  California 
mountains.” 

In  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  this  proviso 
would  be  simply  void,  if  the  purview  of  the  bill 
would  have  any  validity  ; and  if  it  would  not, 
the  proviso  would  have  nothing  on  which  to  ope- 
rate. 

By  the  enacting  clause  it  is  provided  that  these 
territories  shall  be  one  State,  and  the  same  is 
thereby  declared  to  be  “ one  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  original 
States  in  all  respects  whatsoever,  by  the  name 
and  title  of  the  State  of  California.”  If  this  en- 
actment were  valid,  the  effect  would  be  that  im- 
mediately on  the  passage  of  this  bill,  these 
united  territories  would  become  one  of  the  sove- 
reign States  of  this  Union,  on  an  equal  footing 
with  the  original  States  in  all  respects  whatso- 
ever. Now,  it  is  the  privilege  of  each  of  the 
sovereign  Slates  of  this  Union  not  to  be  dissev- 
ered without  its  consent,  for  the  same  section  of 
the  constitution  on  which  this  bill  is  founded  pro- 
vides that  “ no  new  State  shall  be  formed  or 
erected  within  the  jurisdiction  of  any  other 
State,”  without  the  consent  of  the  legislature  of 
such  State.  If,  therefore,  under  the  enactment 
of  this  bill,  these  territories  were  admitted  as  one 
of  the  sovereign  States  of  the  Union,  the  integ- 
rity of  this  new  State  in  its  whole  extent  would 
be  guarantied  by  the  constitution;  and  so  long  as 
that  instrument  is  held  sacred,  it  might  safely 
defy  the  utmost  power  of  the  government,  or  of 
its  co-States,  to  circumscribe  the  limits  of  its 
jurisdiction.  Again  : This  bill  having  created  a 
new  State, 'which  is  to  spring  into  existence  at 
the  moment  of  its  enactment,  clothed  with  all 
the  powers  and  invested  with  all  the  rights  which 
belong  to  the  original  States,  on  an  equal  footing 
in  all  respects  whatever,  with  each  of  the  sove- 
reign States  of  this  Union,  such  State  is  there- 
fore entitled  to  regulate  its  own  concerns  accord- 
ing to  its  own  discretion,  and  unembarrassed  by 
the  interference  of  Congress.  The  power  which 
Congress  may  thereafter  exercise  within  this  new 
but  sovereign  State  is  precisely  such  as  it  exer- 
cised within  any  other  State  of  the  Union.  To 
the  State  itself  belongs  exclusively  the  establish- 
ment of  its  own  municipal  and  domestic  regula- 
tions. If  the  people  who  compose  it  desire  to 
originate  a constitution,  or  to  provide  a new  one, 
the  manner  in  which  this  shall  be  accomplished 
the  State  alone  must  prescribe.  It  alone  can  de- 
termine upon  the  assembling  of  a convention,  the 
number-  of  delegates  of  which  it  shall  be  com- 
posed, the  qualifications  of  voters,  and  the  time 
and  place  at  which  the  convention  shall  assem- 
ble. If  this  is  not  so,  the  new  State  is  not  sove- 
reign— it  is  not  on  a looting  in  this  respect  with 
the  other  States  of  the  Union  ; for  no  one  will 
doubt  that  such  an  exercise  of  power  by  Con- 
gress, within  any  of  those  States,  would  be  abso- 
lutely nugatory.  If  this  bill,  therefore,  were 
effective  to  create,  as  it  proposes  to  do,  a new 
and  sovereign  Stale,  it  seems  to  the  committee 
that  all  the  provisions  which  relate  to  the  con- 
vention, the  number  of  the  delegates,  the  mode 
of  their  selection,  the  qualification  of  the  voters, 
and  the  time  and  place  at  which  it  shall  assemble, 
are  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  Congress,  and  ex- 
clusively within  that  of  the  State. 

If  it  be  said  that  Congress  has  hitherto  exer- 
cised similar  powers  on  the  admission  of  States 
into  the  Union,  the  answer  is,  that  they  have 
only  been  exercised  over  the  territories  of  the 
United  States  preparatory  to  their  admission  as 
States,  and  were  to  be,  and  were,  carried  into 
effect  before  such  admission.  And  if,  again,  it 
be  said  that  the  people  of  this  new  Stale,  being 
without  a constitution  of  government,  will  be 
unable  to  provide  the  means  by  which  a conven- 
tion may  be  assembled  and  a constitution  may  be 


formed,  it  seems  obvious  to  reply  that  this  diffi- 
culty, if  it  be  insurmountable,  only  serves  more 
distinctly  to  prove  the  incongruity  of  an  act  of 
legislation  which  proposes  to  create  a sovereign 
State,  whose  sovereignty  necessarily  excludes 
all  foreign  interference  in  its  internal  concerns, 
and  which  has,  at  the  same  time,  no  agencies  of 
its  own  by  which  its  sovereign  powers  may  bo 
exercised. 

The  committee  have  deemed  it  their  duty  to 
submit  to  the  Senate  one  further  suggestion  in 
relation  to  the  bill  which  lias  been  referred  to 
them.  It  proposes  to  admit  as  a State  the  whole 
territory  acquired  by  the  United  States  from 
Mexico,  including  thus  in  its  whole  extent  the 
territory  of  New  Mexico.  It  is  known  that  the 
State  of  Texas  claims  the  Rio  Grande  as  its 
western  bonndary,  which  claim  embraces  a con- 
siderable portion  of  that  territory.  The  effect  of 
the  proposed  bill,  w'ould,  therefore,  necessarily 
be  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a litigation  between 
the  new  Slate  and  the  State  of  Texas,  to  be 
determined  by  the  Supreme  Court,  with  the  de- 
lay incident  to  such  an  investigation.  So  long 
as  it  retains  its  territorial  form,  it  is  subject  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  Congress,  so  far  as  the  rights 
of  the  territory  are  concerned,  and  without  look- 
ing to  the  terms  of  the  resolution  for  the  annexa- 
tion of  Texas,  or  inquiring  whether  it  may  not 
be  considered  wholly  subject  to  their  jurisdic- 
tion. In  every  event,  with  a view  to  the  equita- 
ble and  more  speedy  adjustment  of  the  boundary 
between  the  Slate  of  Texas  and  this  newly  ac- 
quired territory,  and  u ithout  expressing  an  opi- 
nion of  the  validity  or  invalidity  of  the  claim  of 
that  Stale,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee  it 
would  be  desirable  that  this  boundary  should  be 
determined  before  any  new  State  is  created  whose 
limits  would  be  affected  by  it. 

The  committee  are,  however,  very  sensible  of 
the  importance  of  providing  a government  for 
each  of  these  territories,  as  well  from  a just  re- 
gard to  the  welfare  of  the  people  who  inhabit 
them,  as  to  the  interests  of  the  United  Stales 
and  our  own  treaty  stipulations  with  Mexico; 
and  without  entering  into  details  on  this  subject, 
which  are  familiar  to  all,  and  awaiting  the  fur- 
ther instructions  of  the  Senate,  the  committee 
ask  leave  to  submit  the  following  resolution  . 

Resolved,  That  it  is  inexpedient  to  pass  the 
bill  entitled  “ A bill  for  the  admission  of  Cali- 
fornia into  the  Union  as  a State.” 

A majority  of  the  committee  also  recommend 
the  adoption  of  the  following  resolution  : 

Resolved,  That  it  is  proper  to  organize  territo- 
rial governments  lor  that  portion  of  the  territory 
of  California  which  lies  west  of  the  Sierra  Ne- 
vada or  California  mountains,  and  for  the  terri- 
tory of  New  Mexico  lying  west  of  the  western 
boundary  of  the  Stale  of  Texas. 

Appraisals  op  Merchandise: — The  follow- 
ing circular  has  been  issued  from  the  Treasury 
Department,  dated  December  26,  1848  : 

Differences  of  practice  existing  in  the  several 
ports  relative  to  the  appraisement  of  merchandise 
the  following  additional  instructions  are  issued 
for  the  government  of  collectors,  appraisers,  and 
other  officers  of  the  customs,  under  the  24th 
section,  act  30lh  of  August,  1842,  which  is  in 
these  words:  “ That  it  shall  he  the  duty  of  all 

collectors  and  other  officers  of  the  customs  to 
execute  and  carry  into  effect  all  instructions  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  relative  to  the 
execution  of  the  revenue  laws  ; and  in  case  any 
difficulty  shall  arise  as  to  the  true  construction 
or  meaning  of  any  part  of  such  revenue  laws, 
the  decision  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  be  conclusive  and  binding  upon  all  such 
collectors  and  other  officers  of  the  customs.” 

The  interests  of  the  country  and  of  fair^and 
honorable  merchants  require  that  this  department 
should,  by  every  means  in  its  power,  secure  not 
only  the  revenue  against  Joss,  but  should  main- 
tain such  merchants  in  their  business  against  sales 
of  imported  articles  at  diminished  rates,  aris- 
ing from  fraud  or  under-valuation. 

To  appraisers  the  government  looks  for  cor- 
rect valuation  of  foreign  imports.  On  these  of- 
ficers, more  than  any  other,  does  the  success  of 
the  ad  valorem  system  depend.  Tneir  responsi- 
bilities are  great,  and  it  is  expected  that  their 
efforts  will  not  be  relaxed  to  check  every  un- 
der-valuation or  fraud  upon  .the  revenue,  by 
whomsoever  attempted.  In  the  strict  and  lailh- 
ful  performance  ol  their  duty,  at  times  necessa- 
rily disagreeable,  their  judgment  should  have 
great  weight  with  other  officers  of  the  revenue 
service,  and  especially  with  the  collectors  of 
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porls,  who  should,  in  all  cases,  render  them 
every  aid  and  co-operation  in  their  power. 

The  intent  of  the  17th  section  of  the  act  of 
30thof  August,  1842,  in  the  appointment  of  mer- 
chant appraisers,  is  evidently  to  gjve  the  mer- 
chants an  opportunity  to  appeal  from  one  class 
of  appraisers  to  another.  But  it  is  clear  that  Con- 
gress did  not  design  to  relinquish  the  power  in 
the  government  to  select  the  merchant  apprai- 
sers to  whom  the  case  might  be  referred,  or  to 
give  the  parties  appealing  any  more  voice  in  the 
selection  of  such  appraisers,  than  of  any  other 
government  officers.  To  consult  the  parties 
concerned,  or  allow  them  a voice  in  the  selection 
of  merchant  appraisers,  would  soon  result  iri 
permitting  the  importers  to  control  the  appraise- 
ment of  their  own  goods,  which  it  is  presumed 
is  not  permitted  at  any  port. 

Merchant  appraisers  should  be  particularly 
instructed  that,  when  acting  in  that  capacity, 
they  are  to  be  governed  by  the  same  rules  and 
regulations  as  provided  by  law  for  the  direction 
of  regular  appraisers,  and  are  to  act  upon  the 
principle  that  the  invoice  price,  or  even  the  price 
actually  paid  for  an  article  of  merchandise,  is  by 
no  means  a true  criterion  of  the  fair  market 
value,  as  prescribed  by  law.  Adopt  a contrary 
principle,  and  one  who  is  so  fortunate  as  to  have 
a quantity  of  merchandise  given  him,  would  be 
entitled  to  receive  it  Iree  of  duly,  or  at  a nomi- 
nal duly,  if  purchased  at  nominal  prices,  and 
different  rales  would  often  be  assessed  by  ap- 
praisers, on  articles  of  the  same  value.  The  fair 
maiktt  value  intended  by  law,  is  the  general  or 
ruling  price  of  the  article  “ in  the  principal  mar- 
kets of  the  country  from  which  the  same  shall 
tiave  been  imports.”  The  Treasury  Circular  ol 
August  the  7th,  1848,  declares  that  “ forced  sales 
in  ioteign  mai kels  at  i educed  pi  ices,  under  ex- 
traordinary or  peculiar  circumstances,  cannot 
be  taken  as  the  true  maket  value  of  such  goods.” 
To  secure  uniformity  of  action  at  the  different 
ports,  the  merchant  appraisers  are  to  be  selected, 
and  their  appraisements  made  in  the  fol  owing 
manner:  W hen  the  appraisers  all  concur,  they 
may  designate  five  names,  or  when  such  cnocur- 
rence  does  not  exist,  the  appraiser  making  Ihe 
advance,  may  designate  five  names  ol  impartial 
merchants,  citizens  of  the  United  States,  familiar 
with  the  value  of  merchandize,  and  of  the  high- 
est credit  lor  integrity  and  lair  dealing,  lrotn 
whom  it  is  recommended  that  the  collector  se- 
lect two  as  the  merchant  appraisers,  to  act  under 
the  law,  who  shall  be  duly  sworn  as  provided  for 
in  the  treasury  instructions  of  July  6,  1847, 
omitting  in  the  oath  the  name  of  the  importer, 
in  thq  notice  to  be  sent  to  the  appaisers  seleectd 
as  provided  in  the  same  instructions,  the  name  ol 
the  importer  is  also  to  be  omitted. 

The  names  of  the  merchant  appraisers  selec- 
ted, shall  also  be  withheld  from  the  importers, 
until  such  appraisers  assemble  for  the  perform- 
ance of  t!  eu  duly,  as  it  is  important  that  no  ex 
parte  statements  be  permitted,  the  sole  object 
being  to  obtain  a lair  and  disinterested  examina- 
tion and  valuation  of  the  merchandize.  When 
the  collector  has  fixed  the  lime  and  place  for  the 
merchant  appraisers  to  assemble,  he  will  notify 
the  importer  of  such  time  and  place,  but  not  the 
merchant  appraisers.  Such  importer  may  be 
present  ll  he  desires,  and  every  proper  facility 
should  be  given  him  lor  a ttiorougu  examination 
and  ascertainment  of  value. 

To  facilitate  collectois  in  settling  their  ac- 
counts, this  re-appraisement  should  lake  place 
immediately,  or  at  all  events,  not  be  delayed  be- 
yond six  days  from  the  lime  the  re-appraisement 
is  demaudeu,  unless  in  the  opinion  ol  the  mer- 
chant appraisers,  there  are  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstances requiring  an  analysis,  or  proof  not 
to  be  procured  within  that  penod.  Should  such 
delay  extend  beyond  ten  days,  a statement  ol 
the  casejuy  the  collector  must  be  forwarded  to 
this  Department  lor  its  examination.  The  col- 
lector, in  such  cases,  shall  also  call  on  the  regu- 
lar apprauers  for  a statement,  and  transmit  it  to 
the  Department.  In  all  cases  where  the  mer- 
chant uppiaisers  assess  a lower  value  than  the 
regular  appraisers,  the  collector  will  report  to 
the  department  a lull  statement  of  the  case,  to 
be  recorded  here,  together  with  the  names  ol  the 
merchant  appraisers.  He  will  also  transmit  at 
the  same  time  to  Ihisdepai  tment  lor  record  here, 
a statement  which  he  will  obtain  of  the  case 
from  the  regular  appraiser. 

In  case  tbe  rati  chant  appraisers  are  at  variance 
with  each  other  in  their  appraisements,  and  the 
collector  compelled,  accoiumg  to  law,  to  decide 
between  them,  it  is  expected  that  he  will,  with- 


out delay,  or  within  five  days  from  the  time  the 
re-appi aisement  is  made,  decide  the  question  of 
value,  and  if  he  aJopls  the  lowest  appraisement 
made,  he  will  give  the  reasons  for  the  same  in 
his  statement  to  be  ferwarded  to  this  department 
for  record,  as  directed  above. 

This  department  earnestly  invites  the  co-ope- 
ration of  collectors,  appraisers,  and  other  offi- 
cers of  the  customs  in  enforcing  correct  valua- 
tions, and  will  also  be  glad  to  receive  informa- 
tion and  assistance  from  all  honorable  merchants 
and  citizens  who  desire  to  protect  the  revenue, 
to  guard  the  rights  of  the  honest  trader,  and  to 
insure  the  faithful  execution  of  the  laws.  The 
selection  of  “ merchant  appraisers”  should  not 
he  confined  exclusively  to  those  connected  with 
foreign  imports,  but,  when  the  requisite  know- 
ledge exists,  should  be  exlended  so  as  to  em- 
brace domestic  manufacturers,  and  producers  and 
other  citizens  acting  as  merchants,  although  not 
dealing  in  foreign  merchandize. 

In  all  cases  where  the  advance  by  the  regular 
appraisers  is  short  of  the  penally,  they  shall  re- 
port to  this  department  the  names  of  the  impor- 
ter, consignee,  and  consignor,  together  with  the 
invoice  value  arid  rate  advanced. 

The  law  requiring  importers  to  give  notice 
“ forthwith”  to  the  collector  of  a demand  for 
re-appraisement,  no  such  re-apprtusmenl  shall 
take  place  unless  nolice  is  given  to  the  collector, 
in  writing,  of  such  demand,  within  a period  not 
longer  than  the  day  succeeding  the  notice  of  such 
appraisment,  which  the  regular  appraisers  shall 
give  in  all  cases,  as  soon  as  the  appraisment  is 
made. 

in  all  cases  where  the  goods  are  advanced  by 
the  regular  appraisers  twenty  per  cent.,  more 
than  the  invoice,  and  no  re-appraisement  is  called 
for,  the  said  appraisers,  on  ascertaining  that  fact, 
shall  report  to  the  collector  in  writing  whether 
the  interests  of  Ihe  Government  will  best  be 
promoted  by  taking  the  duly  with  the  penalty,  as 
prescribed  by  law,  or  by  taking  the  duty  in  kind, 
as  authorized  by  the  18ih  section  of  Ihe  act  of 
29 th  August,  1842,  as  enforced  by  the  circular  ol 
ibis  department  of  the  28lh  of  November,  1846, 
and  i'f  the  the  appraisers  advise  tbe  duty  to  be 
required  in  kind,  it  shall  be  so  taken  by  the 
collector. 

In  all  such  cases  also,  \yhen  the  goods  are  ad- 
vanced by  the  regular  appraisers  twenty  per 
cent,  above  the  invoice  value,  and  a re-appraise- 
ment  is  made  by  the  merchant  appraisers,  the 
collector  shall  make  a statement  of  the  duly 
thus  ascertained  and  fixed  by  him,  including  the 
penally,  if  any,  to  the  regular  appraisers,  who 
shall  thereupon  report  in  writing  to  the  collec- 
tor, whether  it  is  the  interest  of  the  government 
to  take  tbe  duly  thus  ascertained  or  require  the 
duty  in  kind,  and  if  the  regular  appraisers  ad- 
vise the  duly  to  he  required  in  kino,  it  shall  be  so 
taken  by  ihe  collector. 

In  all  cases  when  the  duty  is  taken  in  hand,  it 
is  to  be  Hi  us  assessed  under  the  law,  according 
to  the  several  schedules,  viz:  If  the  duty  be  1UU 
per  cent,  the  whole  of  the  goods  shall  be  taken  ; 
if  40  per  cent,  two-fifths  ; if  30  per  cent, 
three-lenths  ; it  25  per  cent,  one-quarter  ; if  20 
per  cent,  one-tenth  ; if  5 per  cent,  one-twenti- 
eth ; and  the  goods  so  taken  in  kind,  are  to  he 
sold  as  provided  in  treasury  circular.of  28lh  No- 
vember, 1846. 

These  regulations,  while  protecting  the  reve- 
nue against  iraud  or  under-valuations,  will  insure 
correct  invoices,  inducing  a compliance,  wiiere 
necessary,  with  the  eighit)  section  ot  the  act  ol 
30th  July,  1846,  and  guard  the  interests  of  the 
lair  and  tionorable  merchant. 

Whenever  it  is  found  necessary  by  the  regular 
appraisers  or  meichant  appraisers  to  guard 
against  Iraud  or  under-valuauon,  they  will  carry 
lino  etlict  the  loliowing  provision  of  the  second 
(Jeciaiing  that  ‘‘in  appraising  all  goods  at 
section  ot  the  act  of  the  10th  of  August,  1846, 
any  port  of  the  United  Slates  herelolore  subjec- 
ted to  specific  duties,  bui  upon  winch  ad  valoiem 
duties  are  imposed  by  tbe  act  ol  ttie  30th  ol  July 
last,  entitled  “ An  act  reducing  the  duty  on  im- 
ports and  for  older  puposes,”  relerence  shall  be 
bad  to  value  and  invoices  of  similar  goods  im- 
ported during  the  last  fiscal  year,  under  such 
general  and  uniiorm  regulations  lor  the  preven- 
tion of  Iraud  or  under-valuation,  as  shall  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  of  tbe  Treasury,”  as 
enlotced  oy  circular  instructions  of  the  ilth  ot 
November,  1846,  and  26th  of  November,  1846. 
“ Tiie  last  fiscal  year”  designated  in  tins  section 
intended  by  Congress,  was  “ the  last  fiscal  year” 
preceding  the  enactment  of  that  law,  which  was 


the  fiscal  year  ending  the  30th  of  June,  1846,  to 
which  reference  is  required  by  the  law  to  values 
and  invoices  of  similar  goods,  when  necessary  to 
prevent  fraud  or  undervaluation. 

Where  goods  are  advanced  in  price  by  apparise- 
ment  the  estimates  of  the  per  cenlage  advance, 
to  ascertain  whether  the  same  are  liable  to  the 
penalty  as  Pprovided  for  in  the  8th  section  of  the 
30th  of  July,  1846,  must  be  made  only  on  the 
article  so  raised  in  price,  and  such  additional 
duty  and  penalty  must  be  so  levied  and  collected. 
In  no  case  will  the  advance  be  estimated  on  the 
entire  invoice,  except  where  the  goods  are  the 
same  in  quality,  description  and  value,  and  the 
same  advance  of  price  is  made  on  the  whole. 

R.  J.  WALKER,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

California — Among  the  documents  accom- 
panying the  Message  of  the  President,  is  a letter 
from  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Post  Office 
Agent  for  that  Territory,  from  which  the  follow- 
ing extracts  are  made  : 

The  President  deeply  regrets  that  Congress 
did  not  at  their  late  session  establish  a territorial 
government  for  California.  It  would  now  be 
vain  to  enter  into  the  reasons  of  this  omission. 
Whatever  these  may  have  been,  he  is  firmly  con- 
vinced that  Congress  feel  a deep  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  California  and  its  people,  and  will, 
at  an  early  period  of  the  next  session,  provide 
for  them  a territorial  government  suited  to  their 
wants. 

Our  laws  relating  to  trade  and  intercourse 
with  the  Indians  will  then  be  extended  over  them 
— custom  houses  will  be  established  for  the  col- 
lection of  the  revenue,  and  liberal  grants  of  land 
will  be  made  to  those  bold  and  patriotic  citizens 
who  amid  privations  and  dangers  have  emigra- 
ted or  shall  emigrate  to  that  territory  from  the 
States  on  this  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  condition  of  the  people 
of  California  is  anomalous,  and  will  require  on 
their  part  the  exercise  ol  great  prudence  and 
discretion.  By  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of 
peace,  the  military  government  which  was  es- 
tablished over  them,  under  the  laws  of  war,  as 
recognised  by  the  practice  of  all  civilized  na- 
tions, has  ceased  to  derive  its  authority  from 
this  source  of  power.  But  is  there  for  this  rea- 
son, no  government  in  California?  Are  life,  lib- 
erty, and  properly  under  the  protection  of  no 
existing  authorities  ? 

This  would  be  a singular  phenomenon  in  the 
face  of  the  world,  and  especially  among  Ameri- 
can citizens,  distinguished  as  they  are  above  all 
other  people  lor  their  law-abiding  character. 
ForLunateiy  they  are  not  reduced  to  this  sad  con- 
dition. Ttie  termination  of  the  war  lett  an  ex- 
isting government — a government  de  facto — in 
full  operation  ; and  this  will  continue  witn  the 
presumed  consent  of  the  people,  until  Congress 
shall  provide  lor  them  a territorial  government. 

rI  his  government  de  facto  will  of  course  exer- 
cise no  power  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  which  is 
the  supreme  law  ol  the  land.  For  this  reason 
no  import  duties  can  be  levied  in  California  on 
articles  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of 
of  the  United  Stales,  as  no  such  duties  can  be 
imposed  in  any  other  part  of  our  Union  on  the 
productions  ot  California. 

Nor  can  new  duties  be  charged  in  California 
upon  such  foreign  productions  as  have  already 
paid  duties  in  any  of  our  ports  of  entry,  for  the 
obvious  reason  that  .California  is  within  the  terri- 
tory of  the  United  States.  1 shall  not  enlarge 
upon  this  subject,  however,  as  the  Secretary  of 
tbe  Treasury  will  perlorm  that  duly. 

Ttie  President  urgently  advises  the  people  of 
California  to  live  peaceably  and  quietly  under  tbe 
existing  Government.  He  believes  that  this  will 
proinoie  their  lasting  and  best  interests  If  it  be 
not  what  they  could  desire  and  had  a right  to  ex- 
pect, they  can  console  themselves  with  the  re- 
dection  tnat  it  will  endure  but  for  a few  months. 
Should  they  attempt  to  change  or  amend  it  du- 
ring this  brief  period,  they  most  probably  could 
not  accomplish  their  object  before  the  govern- 
ment established  by  Congress  would  go  into  ope- 
ration. 

In  the  mean  time  the  country  would  be  agita- 
ted, the  citizens  would  be  wiliidrawn  from  tneir 
usual  employments,  and  domestic  strife  might  di- 
vide and  exasperate  tbe  people  against  each  other ; 
and  this  is  ail  to  establish  a government  which  in 
no  conceivable  contingency  could  endure  lor  a 
single  year.  During  this  brief  period  it  is  bet* 
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ter  to  bear  the  ills  they  have,  than  to  fly  to  oth- 
ers that  they  know  not  of. 

The  permanent  prosperity  of  any  new  coun- 
try is  identified  with  the  perfect  security  of  its 
land  lilies.  Prudent  men  will  be  deterred  from 
emigrating  to  a State  or  territory  where  they 
cannot  obtain  an  indisputable  title,  and  must  con- 
sequently be  exposed  to  the  danger  of  strife  and 
litigation  in  respect  to  the  soil  on  which  they 
dwell. 

It  is  fortunate,  therefore,  that  Congress  alone, 
under  the  Constitution,  possesses  “ the  power  to 
dispose  of  and  make  all  necdlul  rules  and  regula- 
tions respecting  the  territory  or  other  property 
belonging  to  the  United  States.”  In  the  exercise 
of  this  power,  the  President  is  convinced  that  the 
emigrants  will  receive  liberal  donations  ol  the 
public  lands. 

Although  Congress  have  not  established  a ter- 
ritorial government  for  the  people  of  California, 
they  have  not  been  altogether  unmindful  of  their 
interests.  The  benefit  of  our  post  office  laws 
has  been  extended  to  them;  and  you  will  bear 
with  you  authority  from  the  Postmaster  General 
to  provide  for  the  conveyance  of  mails  among 
hemselves  and  between  them  and  the  citizens  of 
Oregon,  and  of  our  States  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains. 

The  monthly  steamers  on  the  line  from  Pana- 
ma lo  Astoria,  have  been  required  “ to  stop  and 
deliver  an  I lake  majls  at  San  Diego,  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  Monterey.”  These  steamers,  connec- 
ted Dy  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  with  those  on  the 
Atlantic,  between  New  York  and  Chagres,  will 
keep  up  a regular  communication  with  Califor- 
nia, and  will  afford  facilities  to  all  those  who  de- 
sire to  emigrate  lo  that  territory. 

The  necessary  appropriations  have  also  been 
made  by  Congress  lo  maintain  troops  in  Califor- 
nia lo  protect  its  inhabitants  against  all  attacks 
from  a civilized  or  savage  foe,  and  it  will  afford 
the  President  peculiar  pleasure  to  perform  the 
duly  promptly  and  effectively. 


®i)e  States. 

New  Hampshire. — The  House  of  Representa- 
tives, on  the  day  before  their  final  adjournment, 
by  a vote  of  176  to  39,  passed  a bill  enacting  that 
*'  whenever  any  man  having  a family,  shall  con- 
nect himself  with  any  religious  sect,  or  society, 
which  professes  to  believe  the  relation  of  hus- 
band and  wife  unlawful,  or  cohabitation  between 
them  sinful,  the  right  of  such  husband  over  his 
property  shall  be  suspended,  and  thereafter,  the 
wife  of  such  person  shall  have  the-  management 
and  control  of  such  property,  in  the  same  way 
and  manner  as  her  said  husband  might  have  done 
before  such  connection,  except  that  the  said 
w ile  shall  not  convey  any  real  estate  of  her  said 
husband,  or  lease  the  same  for  a longer  period 
than  five  years.”  Provision  was  made,  that  the 
property  might  be  restored  to  him,  in  case  he 
should  abandon  said  sect  or  society.  The  Senate 
postponed  the  bill  indefinitely  by  a unanimous 
vote:  probably  deeming  it  unconstitutional,  as 
well  as  inexpedient. 

Michigan— The  Legislature  assembled  at  Lan- 
sing, (the  new  capital  of  the  State,)  on  the  1st 
inst.  The  Senate  organized  by  the  election  of 
W in.  L.  Bancroft,  as  Secretary.  The  House  was 
not  permanently  organized  on  the  morning  of  the 
first  day  of  the  session.  Gov.  Ransom’s  Message, 
however,  appears  in  the  Detroit  papers  of  the  3d, 
occupying  nearly  ten  columns  of  the  Free  Press. 
Every  question  of  importance  to  the  Stale  at 
large  is  treated  at  length — a great  portion  of  the 
message  being  devoted  to  financial  affairs,  a re- 
form in  the  system  of  taxation,  (so  as  to  make  it 
more  just,  equal,  and  uniform,)  the  amendment 
and  revision  ol  the  Constitution  as  to  several  im- 
portant features,  and  an  appeal  to  the  Legislature 
in  lavorol  short  sessions.  The  Governor  also  gives 
his  reasons  lor  withholding  his  signature  from 
the  bills  to  extend  the  charter  of  the  Farmers’ 
and  Mechanics’  Bank,  and  to  put  off  the  lime  of 
payments  of  the  Southern  Railroad  Company  of 
its  dues  lo  the  Stale.  He  also  advocates  the 
election  ol  all  officers  by  the  people,  a compen- 
sation for  Presidential  Electors,  the  erection  of 
asylums  for  the  deaf,  dumb  and  the  blind,  and 
the  insane. 

According  to  the  message,  the  State  debt  amounts 
l°  $2,849,939  05 

Jo  meet  which  the  State  has  availa- 
ble resources  (exclusive  of  the  annual 
revenue  derivable  Irom  the  State  tax, 


specific  taxes,  and  other  sources,)  a- 
mounting  to  $389,228  87 

Leaving  to  be  provided  for,  $1,960,710  18 

The  Governor  recommends  the  raising  by  tax- 
ation of  a sum  sufficient  lo  pay  the  interest  of  the 
debt,  and  a further  sum  of  about  $100,000,  which 
is  estimated  to  be  adequate,  if  annually  applied 
to  the  reduction  of  the  principal,  to  effect  its  ex- 
tinguishment as  early  as  January,  1870,  when 
the  residue  of  the  debt  above  what  is  now  due 
will  have  matured.  If  this  recommendation  be 
adopted,  the  rate  of  taxation  for  State  purposes 
will  be  less  than  that  of  many  of  the  other  Slates. 

Gov.  Ransom  asserts  the  power  of  Congress 
to  prohibit  the  formation  of  slave  States  out  of 
free  territory,  and  believes  the  exercise  of  such 
power  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  feelings  and 
opinions  of  the  people  of  Michigan. 

The  following  extract  is  in  reference  to  this 
subject : 

That  human  slavery  is  politically,  socially  and 
morally  wrong,  no  right-minded  man  will  ques- 
tion. That  its  existence  is  detrimental  lo  the 
prosperity  and  happiness  of  any  people,  is,  in  my 
judgment,  equally  certain.  A comparative  view 
of  the  progress  in  the  acquisition  of  wealth,  in 
the  diffusion  of  knowledge  and  in  the  arts  of 
civilization,  in  the  slave  and  non-slaveholding 
Stales  of  this  Union,  clearly  demonstrates  that 
such  is  the  fact. 

The  introduction  of  slavery  into  the  American 
colonies,  under  the  authority  of  the  English  go- 
vernment, was  long  and  strenuously  resisted  by 
the  colonists.  The  institution  of  negro  slavery 
and  the  toleration  of  the  African  slave-trade,  they 
charged  upon  the  home  government,  as  among 
ths  most  flagrant  abuses  inflicted  upon  their  in- 
fant settlements.  At  a much  later  day,  Thomas 
Jefferson,  whose  hand  first  traced  the  great  and 
eternal  truth,  that  “ all  men  are  created  equal,” 
denominated  slavery  a “ heavy  reproach  and 
other  great  and  good  men,  who,  like  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son, were  themselves  slaveholders,  have,  at  every 
period  of  our  country’s  history,  pronounced  it  an 
unmixed  evil.  If,  then,  such  is  the  acknowledged 
character  and  tendencies  of  slavery,  should  it  be 
suffered  to  extend  a single  line  into  territory  now 
free  ? The  deep  and  abiding  sentiment  of  my  own 
heart — the  deliberate  and  settled  conviction  of 
my  judgment,  alike  respond,  no,  never. 

Pennsylvania. — Legislature. — We  have  al- 
ready noticed  the  election  of  Mr.  Darsie  (Whig) 
as  President  pro  tem.,  of  the  Senate, — of  Mr. 
William  F.  Packer  (Dem.)  as  Speaker  of  the 
House, — and  of  the  Hon.  James  Cjoper,  of 
Adams  Couuty,  as  United  States  Senator.  Since 
this  annunciation  the  Houses  have  been  fully  or- 
ganized, the  Senate  haviug  chosen  a Whig  Sec- 
retary and  subordinate  officers,  and  the  House  a 
Democratic  Clerk,  and  other  officers.  On  the 
13ih  i st.,  the  acting  Governor,  Johnson,  tendered 
the  resignation  of  ms  seat  as  President  and  mem- 
ber of  the  Senate,  when  an  election  for  Presi- 
dent was  gone  into,  which  resulted  in  the  unani- 
mous choice  of  Mr.  Darsie,  the  President  pro 
tem.  On  the  same  day  the  Committee  appointed 
to  examine  the  votes  given  for  Governor  at  the 
late  election,  made  report  as  follows  : — For  W il- 
liam  F.  Johnson,  168,522 ; for  Morris  Long- 
slreth,  1G8,225  ; Scattering,  72.  Johnson’s  ma- 
jority 225. 

Gideon  J.  Ball  Esq.,  (Whig)  was  chosen,  on 
5th  ballot,  on  the  15th  inst.,  Treasurer  of  the 
Stale.  The  vote  stood,  as  follows:  Gideon  J. 
Ball,  65  ; Arnold  Plummer  59  ; Thomas  J.  Gro- 
ver, 5;  Mr.  Ball  voted  for  himself. 

On  the  16th  inst..  the  inauguration  of  the  Go- 
vernor elect  look  place  in  the  flail  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  presence  of  both  Houses, 
and  a large  assemblage  of  citizens  from  the  various 
portions  of  the  Slate.  After  the  oath  of  induc- 
tion was  administered,  the  Governor  delivered 
the  following  address: 

Friends  and  Fellow- citizens : 

The  kindness  and  confidence  of  the  people 
having  cast  upon  uie  the  Executive  functions  of 
the  government,  and  the  prescribed  oath  to  sup- 
port the  Constitution  having  been  administered, 

1 should  be  false  to  the  sacred  trust  reposed  m 
me,  and  unworthy  the  confidence  manifested,  did 
1 not  deeply  feel  the  responsibility  of  my  po- 
sition, and  firmly  resolve  lo  merit  your  support. 

Proloundly  sensible,  however,  of  my  own 
weakness,  and  lully  conscious  that  without  the 
encouragement  and  assistance  of  the  people,  the 
Chief  Magistrate  is  unable  properly  to  discharge 


the  high  dutie3  of  his  station,  and  instead  of  the 
subslanee  of  popular  power,  becomes  ihe  empty 
shadow  of  Executive  aulhority,  I would  earnest- 
ly invoke  at  the  hands  of  the  citizens,  the  effi- 
cient aid  of  the  same  spirit  which  called  into 
existence  the  free  institutions  of  our  country,  to 
assist  me  in  supporting  and  defending  them. 

At  the  commencement  of  an  administration,  it 
has  been  a custom  with  the  Executive  to  indi- 
cate the  principles  which  will  govern  his  coun- 
cils, and  the  measures  he  may  desire  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  people.  The  annual  message  delivered 
at  the  opening  of  the  present  session  of  the  Le- 
gislature, has  superseded  the  necessity  of  a strict 
compliance  with  this  usage,  and  on  this  occasion 
it  will  suffice  to  refer  to  a few  general  views  of 
the  public  policy  that  shall  receive  at  my  hands 
the  fullest  and  steadiest  support  and  considera- 
tion. 

At  all  times  and  under  all  circumstances,  the 
highest  obligation  of  the  public  servant  is  the 
maintenance  and  defence  of  our  republican  in- 
stitutions. That  these  shall  receive,  in  the  exer- 
cise of  Executive  power,  a sound  interpretation 
—that  no  impediment  shall  interfere  to  prevent 
the  salutary  influence  of  their  principles — that 
the  popular  mind,  when  understooo  shall  be 
obeyed,  are  indices  which  no  public  officer  will 
disregard. 

The  founders  of  the  Republic  inspired  with 
profound  wisdom,  declared,  that  all  men  are 
born  equally  free  and  independent;  that  the  right 
of  defending  life  and  liberty,  of  acquiring,  pos- 
sessing, and  protecting  property  and  reputation, 
are  indefeasible  ; that  all  power  is  inherent  in 
the  people,  and  all  free  governments  are  founded 
on  their  authority  ; that  no  preference  shall  ever 
be  given  by  law  to  any  religious  establishments 
or  modes  of  worship,  that  no  one  can  be  de- 
prived of  his  life,  liberty  or  property,  unless  by 
the  judgment  of  his  peers,  or  the  law  of  the 
land  ; that  no  man’s  properly  shall  be  taken  or 
applied  to  public  use,  without  the  consent  of 
his  representatives;  that  education  should  be 
promoted,  and  the  blessing  of  intellectual  cul- 
ture placed  within  the  reach  of  every  citizen. 
History  arid  experience  have  demonstrated  the 
justice  of  these  principles,  and  private  feelings, 
as  well  as  public  duty,  demand  lor  them  a cor- 
dial support. 

It  is  said  of  a venerated  maxim,  that  the  object 
of  all  just  governments,  is  the  greatest  good  of 
the  greatest  number.  In  reducing  this  theory  to 
practice,  it  shall  tie  a constant  endeavor  to  pro- 
cure such  legislation  as  shall  promote  religion 
and  morality  and  encourage  science  and  litera- 
ture. It  will  also  be  deemed  a duly  to  elevate  by 
proper  means,  the  condition  of  the  laboring 
classes  of  society  ; to  advance  the  active  industry 
of  the  citizen,  and  foster  commerce,  agriculture 
and  manufactures.  Measures  for  the  reduction 
of  the  public  debt,  and  the  consequent  relief  of 
the  tax-paying  and  burthened  people,  shall  at  all 
times  receive  a most  cordial  support. 

An  indebted  nation  cannot  command  the  full 
measure  of  its  independence,  nor  feel  the  entire 
blessings  of  its  institutions.  Whatever  may  be 
its  desire  lo  promote  the  active  objects  of  gene- 
ral benevolence,  its  resources  reluse  a compli- 
ance with  its  will,  and  national  justice  is  thereby 
frequently  delayed.  With  a deep  conviction  of 
the  importance  of  this  subject,  and  a settled  con 
fidence  that  the  people  will  sustain  any  safe  mea- 
sures having  in  view  the  payment  of  the  debt  of 
the  Slate,  it  shall  be  a constant  aim  to  place  our 
finances  in  a condition  to  discharge  every  public 
obligation,  to  maintain  unsullied  the  honor  ol  me 
Commonwealth,  and  to  preserve  unspotted,  its 
motto  of  “Virtue,  Liberty  and  Independ- 
ence.” 

The  intentions  of  the  people  are  pure,  and  are 
uniformly  directed  to  advance  the  general  pros- 
perity. When,  therefore,  they  believe  a public 
lunctionaryfeels  an  anxious  desire,  in  unison  with 
their  own,  for  the  public  welfare,  they  will  wil- 
lingly pardon  errors  of  judgment,  and  sustain  him 
in  tus  public  course,  it  is  hoped  the  same  gene- 
rous and  manly  sentiment,  the  same  construction 
of  motives,  the  same  appreciation  of  public  con- 
duct, which  have  been  extended  lo  others  in  sim- 
ilar positions,  will  shield  the  administration  about 
to  commence,  from  at  least  unmerited  censure. 
An  evil  spirit  is  at  work  amongst  us,  against 
whose  malign  influence  all  should  be  on  their 
guard.  It  is  that  spirit  which  creates  a wrong 
where  none  exists — which  in  advance  condemns 
the  public  servant,  and  labors  to  destroy  confi- 
dence in  the  honesty  of  Ins  designs — which,  un- 
willing to  judge  ol  works,  draws  from  its  guilty 
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imaginings  the  spectres  of  a corrupt  heart,  and 
holds  them  up  to  public  gaze  as  substantial 
truths.  It  is  the  same  spirit  which  would  array 
in  hostile  position  the  classes  into  which  society 
divides — that  would  place  capital  and  labor,  the 
rich  and  the  poor,  at  variance  with  each  other. 

It  is  the  spirit  that  animates  the  bosom  of  the 
Catalines  of  every  age. 

In  Europe  there  are  noblemen  and  peasants, 
political  and  social  distinctions,  created  and  sus- 
tained by  law,  and  sanctioned  by  prescription. 

In  this  country  all  are  equal  under  the  law  ; and 
no  politician,  no  party. in  our  country,  would  de- 
sire a change  in  this  fundamental  principle  of 
our  constitution.  Factious  distinctions  can  have 
no  residence  where  they  are  not  sustained  by- 
law, and  such  are  the  sudden  transitions  of  wealth 
among  the  citizens,  that  the  rich  man  of  yester- 
day is  the  poor  man  of  to-day,  and  the  poor  of 
to  day  the  rich  of  to-morrow.  Where  property 
is  not  secured  by  legal  enactment,  to  particular 
classes,  and  wealth  is  unguarded  by  immemorial 
privileges,  an  elightened  self-interest  will  leach 
the  rich  to  hold  in  reverence  the  rights  of  the 
poor,  for  their  condition  may  be  changed  in 
themselves  or  their  offspring. 

The  rich  and  the  poor  are  equally  dependent 
on  each  other  for  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of 
civilized  life, — separate  them,  and  the  interests 
ot  both  perish — the  capital  of  the  rich  is  value- 
less without  the  assistance  of  the  capital  of  la- 
bor. 

The  most  dangerous,  because  the  most  insi- 
dious enemies  of  the  Republic,  are  those  who 
prowl  among  the  honest,  unsuspecting  citizens, 
whispering  insinuations  against  men  whose  every 
interest  is  connected  with  the  welfare  of  the 
country.  Such  men  should  be  rebuked  as  dan- 
gerous to  the  well  being  of  society,  as  sacrificing 
at  the  shrine  of  party,  truth,  honor,  patriotism, 
and  as  tearing  asunder  the  confidence  which 
holds  us  together  as  one  people. 

In  the  discharge  of  my  official  duties,  I shall 
ever  bear  in  mind  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  con- 
stitution, and  shall  endeavor  with  my  utmost 
ability  to  perform  the  sacred  trust  committed  to 
my  charge.  That  I shall  err  in  judgment  when 
most  anxious  to  do  right,  must  be  anticipated, 
lor  human  intelligence  is  incapable  of  reaching 
unerring  truth,  and  the  hope  that  a generous  for- 
giveness on  your  part  will  accompany  honest  in- 
tentions, will  sustain  me  ; and  if,  at  the  end  of 
my  term  of  service,  it  shall  be  my  fortune  to 
leave  the  people  of  my  native  State  happier  and 
more  prosperous  than  1 found  them,  I shall  ask 
no  prouder  inscription  over  my  grave. 

With  a firm  reliance  that  the  God  of  nations 
will  preserve  our  happy  country  as  the  home  of 
his  people,  and  will  lend  his  support  to  an  anxious 
endeavor  to  promote  their  interests,  and  perpe- 
tuate their  civil  and  religious  institutions,  1 enter 
on  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  Executive 
departmeht  of  the  State. 

WM.  F.  JOHNSTON. 

January  16,  1849. 

We  present  such  portions  of  the  annual  mes- 
sage of  the  Governor  (sent  in  on  the  5th  inst.) 
as  are  of  general  interest,  together  with  a brief 
synopsis  of  the  various  topics  noticed,  being  all 
that  the  limits  of  our  paper  will  allow  : 

Message. — After  the  ordinary  preface  of  cause 
for  thanksgiving  for  the  continuance  of  the  bles- 
sings hitherto  vouchsafed  to  us,  and  of  gratifica- 
tion for  the  termination  of  the  war  with  Mexico, 
and  of  the  establishment  of  peaceful  relations 
between  the  citizens  of  the  respective  govern- 
ments, and  the  recommendation  that  a suitable 
monument  be  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  he- 
roic citizens  of  the  State,  who  fell  in  the  service 
of  their  country,  the  Governor  thus  announces  the 
decease  of  his  predecessor: — 

Since  the  adjournment  of  the  last  Legislature, 
the  Chief  Executive  officer  of  the  Commonwealth, 
the  late  Governor  Shunk,  has  sunk  beneath  the 
malady  which  then  afflicted  him.  He  died  on 
the  2Uth  day  of  July  1848. 

It  will  not  be  deemed  improper  in  me  to  say  a 
few  words  in  reference  to  the  character  of  the 
illustrious  deceased. 

The  late  Governor  Shunk  having  spent  a large 
portion  of  his  life  in  the  public  service,  and  hav- 
ing mingled  much  with  his  fellow  citizens,  was 
well  and  extensively  known  throughout  the  Stale; 
and  it  is  with  pleasure  the  circumstance  is  re- 
called to  my  mind,  that  at  one  period  of  his  life,  I 
had  the  honor  to  enjoy  his  intimate  personal 
friendship. 


During  our  intimacy,  it  always  gave  hi,m  great 
pleasure  to  aid  and  assist  the  young  and  inexpe- 
rienced, to  relieve  the  distressed,  and  to  impart 
to  his  fellow  men  by  words  of  kindness,  and  deeds 
of  charity,  as  large  a share  of  happiness  as  his 
condition  would  allow. 

His  intercourse  with  others  was  courteous,  his 
friendships  were  lasting,  his  attachments  strong 
and  enduring,  while  his  resentments  for  injuries 
were  transitory,  and  made  no  permanent  impres- 
sion in  his  bosom.  It  may  with  truth  be  said  of 
Governor  Shunk,  that  he  was  a sincere  friend,  a 
good  neighbor,  a pure  Christian,  and  an  honest 
man.  Such  was  the  reputation  he  sustained 
among  his  fellow  citizens  when  my  intimacy  with 
him  gave  me  a knowledge  of  his  character,  and 
although  a difference  of  political  views  separa- 
ted us  for  many  years  before  his  death,  his  friends, 
at  a later  period  of  his  life,  have  borne  testimo- 
ny that  the  same  purity  of  intention  and  d°sire  of 
well  doing  remained  w ith  him  until  the  hour  of 
his  dissolution. 

The  Legislature  is  respectfully  invited  to  take 
such  action  in  relation  to  the  decease  of  the  first 
Chiel  Magistrate  of  the  Commonwealh,  whose 
death  occured  during  the  period  for  which  he 
was  elected,  as  may  be  deemed  most  appropri- 
ate to  express  its  sympathy  for  the  sorrow  and 
bereavement  of  the  surviving  relatives,  and  to 
testify  its  respect  for  the  memory  of  the  virtues 
of  the  distinguished  dead. 

This  is  succeeded  by  a full  account  of  his  ovvu 
accession  to  the  Chief  Magistracy,  and  the  diffi- 
culties attending  the  late  resignation  of  Governor 
Shunk,  viz : 

Prior  to  the  decease  of  Governor  Shunk,  on 
the  7th  of  July,  1848,  as  appears  by  the  records 
in  the  State  Department,  he  resigned  the  office  of 
Governor  of  this  Commonwealth;  thereupon,  un- 
der the  provisions  of  the  14th  section  of  the  2d 
article  of  the  Constitution,  which  declares  that 
“ in  case  of  the  death  or  resignation  of  the  Go- 
vernor, or  of  his  removal  from  office,  the  Speak- 
er of  the  Senate  shall  exercise  the  office  of  Go- 
vernor, until  another  Governor  shall  be  duly 
qualified,”  the  duties  of  the  Executive  Depart- 
ment of  the  Goverment  dovolved  on  me. 

Official  information  of  the  act  of  resignation 
did  not  reach  me  until  the  17th  day  of  July,  1848. 
The  section  of  the  Constitution  herein  referred 
to,  also  declared,  in  reference  to  the  same  sub- 
ject, that  “ in  such  case  another  Governor  shall 
be  chosen  at  the  next  annual  election  of  Repre- 
sentatives, unless  such  death,  resignation  or  re- 
moval shall  occur  within  three  calendar  months 
immediately  precediug  such  next  annual  elec- 
tion ; in  which  case  a Governor  shall  be  chosen 
at  the  second  succeeding  annual  election  of  Re- 
presentatives” By  the  34th  section  ol  the  act  of 
the  General  Assembly  relating  to  the  elections 
of  the  Commonwealth,  it  is  provided,  that  “ in 
case  any  vacancy  shall  occur  in  the  office  of  Go- 
vernor of  this  Commonwealth,  more  than  three 
calendar  months  next  preceding  the  second  Tues- 
day in  October  in  any  year,  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  Speaker  of  the  Senate,  or  whoever  shall 
be  in  the  exercise  of  the  office  of  Governor,  to 
issue  his  writs  to  the  Sheriffs  of  the  several  coun- 
ties, requiring  them  to  give  the  usual  notice,  that 
an  election  to  supply  such  vacancy  will  take 
place  on  the  second  Tuesday  in  October  next 
therealler,  and  when  such  vacancy  occurs  within 
three  calendar  months  before  the  second  Tuesday 
in  October,  it  shall  be  the  duly  of  the  Speaker 
of  the  Senate,  or  whoever  snail  be  in  the  exer- 
cise of  the  office  of  Governor,  to  issue  his  writs 
as  aforesaid,  requiring  notice  of  such  election  on 
the  second  Tuesday  in  October  next,  after  the 
issuing  of  said  writ,  and  in  each  case  saiu  writ 
shall  issue  at  least  three  calendar  months  before 
the  election.” 

An  examination  of  the  constitutional  provisions 
of  the  Act  of  Assembly,  and  the  circumstances 
of  the  resignation,  will  satisfy  you,  that  while 
the  resignation  occurred  more  than  three  calen- 
dar months  before  the  next  annual  election  of 
Representatives,  it  took  place  at  a time  render- 
ing a compliance  with  the  act  of  Assembly  in  re- 
lation to  the  issuing  of  writs,  utterly  impossible. 
In  this  view  of  the  case,  it  might  have  been 
deemed  a compliance  with  duty,  to  have  refrain- 
ed from  all  interference  in  the  matter,  inasmuch 
as  events  had  pnt  it  out  of  my  power  to  comply 
with  the  terms  of  the  act  of  Assembly,  directory 
of  the  mode  in  which  the  constitutional  provision 
on  trie  subject  should  be  carried  into  effect. 

Afier  a lull  and  careful  examination  of  the 
whole  matter,  1 believed  it  my  duty  to  issue  the 


writs  requiring  notice  to  be  given,  that  an  elec 
tion  would  be  duly  held  on  the  second  Tuesday 
of  October  then  next  ensuing,  for  the  election  of 
a Chief  Magistrate  of  this  Commonwealth.  It 
appeared  to  me,  that’ in  all  cases  of  doubt,' there 
was  no  safer  resting  place  than  submission  to  the 
decision  of  the  people,  and  that  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  laws,  relating  to  the  point  in  question, 
if  any  doubt  arose,  the  better  course  in  a repub- 
lican government,  was  to  refer  to  the  citizen  voter 
the  right  of  selecting  at  the  earliest  period  his 
presiding  officer,  rather  than  assume  a position 
which  would  continue  official  station  in  myself, 
beyond  the  earliest  legal  opportunity  to  surrender 
it  into  his  hands.  The  organic  law  required  the 
election,  and  the  Legislative  enactment  should  be 
so  construed  as  not  to  contravene  the  Constitution- 
al provision.  Had  the  terms  of  the  Constitution 
and  laws  clearly  given  a different  position  to  the 
question,  however  unpleasant  the  task  of  per- 
lorming  the  duties  of  the  office  without  the  en- 
dorsement of  the  people’s  will,  they  would  have 
been  faithfully  executed. 

The  doubts  and  difficulties  experienced  by  the 
Governor  in  entering  upon  his  duties,  under  the 
circumstances  mentioned,  and  the  importance  of 
some  legislative  provision  on  the  subject,  as  well 
as  to  supply  a hiatus  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
State,  are  thus  notieed  : 

In  assuming,  as  Speaker  of  the  Senate,  the  ex- 
ercise of  Executive  functions,  although  not  deem- 
ing it  absolutely  necessary,  prudence  suggested 
the  propriety  of  being  sworn  to  a lailhlul  dis- 
charge of  the  executive  duties,  and  a n oath  to 
that  effect  was  administered  to  me  by  the  honor- 
able the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

A law  requiring  in  all  cases  of  death  or  resig- 
nation of  the  Governor,  or  of  his  removal  from 
office,  that  writs  to  the  Sheriffs  of  the  different 
counties  shall  be  issued  as  soon  as  the  Speaker  of 
the  Senate  shall  be  officially  informed  of  such 
death,  resignation  or  removal,  and  requiring, 
further,  that  the  officer  assuming  Executive  func- 
tions should  be  sworn  in  the  same  manner  and  to 
the  same  effect  as  in  case  of  a Chief  Magistrate 
inducted  into  office,  determining  also  ihe  person 
authorized  to  administer  the  oath,  would  obviate 
future  doubts;  and  the  same  is  respectfully  recom- 
mended to  the  Legislature. 

It  is  worthy  the  attention  of  the  Legislature 
and  the  people,  that  no  provision  exists  in  the 
Constitution,  in  the  contingency  of  the  death  or 
inability  to  serve,  of  the  Speaker  of  the  Senate 
after  the  death,  resignation,  or  removal  of  the 
Governor,  for  the  selection  of  a presiding  ma- 
gistrate. Such  an  event  happening,  the  govern- 
ment would  be  left  without  a constitutional  offi- 
cer to  carry  on  its  operations.  An  omission  of 
such  importance  should  be  supplied  at  the  ear- 
liest possible  period. 

John  Quincy  Adams. — The  resolutions  of  the 
Legislature  expressive  of  their  profound  sorrow 
for  the  death  of  this  illustrious  patriot  and  sage, 
and  of  condolence  for  the  family  in  their  bereave- 
ment, having  been  complied  with  by  the  late  Ex- 
ecutive, copies  of  the  letter  accompanying  these 
resolutions  and  of  the  reply  thereto,  are  trans- 
mitted. 

Asylum  for  the  Insane  Poor. — A farm  of  one 
hundred  and  eighty  acres  has  been  purchased  in 
the  vicinity  of  Harrisburg,  and  the  erection  ot  a 
building  has  been  commenced  thereon.  Of  the 
$5,000  drawn  by  the  Commissioners  from  the  ap- 
propriation for  the  construction  of  the  edifice, 
only  $2,726  05  has  been  expended.  The  work 
however  is  being  prosecuted  with  reasonable  dis- 
patch. The  Message  says  : 

The  attention  of  the  Legislature  having  been 
called  to  the  neglected  and  suffering  condition  of 
the  insane  poor  of  the  Stale,  an  act  was  passed 
on  the  14th  day  of  April,  1845,  providing  for  the 
establishment  of  an  asylum  lor  this  unloi  tunate 
class  of  our  indigent  population,  to  be  located 
within  ten  miles  ot  the  seal  of  government.  The 
commissioners  named  in  this  act,  with  lunds  con- 
tributed for  the  purpose  by  humane  and  benevo- 
lent citizens  ot  Harrisburg,  aided  by  a liberal 
appropriation  made  from  the  treasury  of  Dau- 
phin county,  purchased  a farm  of  about  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  acres,  eligibly  situated  within  a 
mile  and  a half  of  the  Stale  Capitol.  In  Janu- 
ary, 1846,  these  commissioners  made  a report  to 
the  Legislature,  in  which  they  stated,  that  on  a 
critical  examination  of  the  aforesaid  act,- such 
delects  were  apparent,  that  they  did  not  conceive 
themselves  justified  in  proceeding  with  the  build- 
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ing,  or  in  making  any  expenditure  of  the  sum  ap- 
propriated by  the  State,  towards  its  erection, 
until  some  modification  should  be  made  in  the 
law  under  which  they  were  acting.  To  remedy 
these  defects  a supplementary  act  was  passed, on 
the  11th  day  of  April,  1848,  upon  which  the 
commissioners  forthwith  adopted  measures  for 
the  commencement  of  the  work.  A plan  for  the 
proposed  building  was  adopted,  and  a contract 
was  made  with  an  experienced  architect  and 
builder  for  its  construction.  A considerable  por-. 
lion  of  the  materials,  as  1 am  informed,  has  been 
provided  ; the  excavation  of  the  cellars  and  foun- 
dation has  been  made;  the  laying  of  the  stone 
masonry  commenced,  and  the  hydraulic  appara- 
tus for  raising  water  to  the  building  nearly  com- 
pleted. Of  the  appropriation  on  account  of  this 
building,  a warrant  has  been  drawn  for  $5,000,  of 
which  only  $2,726  05  has  been  expended.  It  is 
hoped  and  believed  that  the  work  will  be  for- 
warded with  as  much  despatch  as  is  consistent 
with  prudence  and  a proper  regard  for  the  com- 
forts and  restoration  of  the  afflicted  insane  poor. 

Relief  Notes. — By  the  act  of  the  4lh  of  May, 
1841,  entitled  “An  act  to  provide  revenue  to 
meet  the  demands  on  the  Treasury  and  for  other 
purposes,”  certain  banks  were  authorized  to  sub- 
scribe for  a loan  to  the  Commonwealth,  to  an 
amount  equal  to  a fixed  per  centage  therein 
staled,  on  their  respective  capitals  ; the  amount 
of  such  loan  to  be  placed  in  the  Treasury  for  the 
use  thereof,  in  notes  of  said  banks,  of  the  denom- 
ination of  one,  uvo,  and  five  dollars.  By  the 
terms  of  the  law,  the  loan  was  redeemable  at 
any  time  within  five  years,  and  was  peremptory 
that  it  should  be  paid,  and  the  notes,  authorized 
to  be  issued,  withdrawn  from  circulation  on  or 
before  the  4th  day  of  May,  1846.  The  act  also 
provided  that  the  banks  issuing  said  notes  should 
receive  them  at  par  value  in  payment  of  debts 
due  these  institutions.  It  was  thought,  that  by 
making  their  redemption  dependent  on  the  faith 
of  the  Slate,  as  well  as  on  that  of  the  banks 
by  which  they  were  issued,  a safe  and  reliable 
currency  would  be  constituted,  vvnile  the  State 
w ould  be  largely  benefilted  by  a loan  at  one,  in- 
stead of  five  per  cent.,  as  on  previous  occasions. 

The  notes  thus  issued,  were  substantially  the 
creatures  of  the  banks.  They  constituted  a loan 
to  the  Commonwealth,  were  required  to  be  paid 
into  the  Treasury  in  the  manner  prescribed  in 
the  law,  and  were  redeemable  at  their  par  value 
at  the  counters  of  the  banks:  and  the  circum- 
stance of  the  faith  of  the  State  ip  addition  to  that 
ol  the  banks,  being  pledged  for  their  redemption, 
could  riot  raise  a rational  doubt  of  their  consti- 
tutionality. How  lar  a subsequent  act,  passed 
the  31st  day  of  May,  1844,  by  relieving  the  banks 
from  all  responsibility  touching  their  redemption 
and  payment,  thereby  making  them  an  issue  on 
the  part  of  the  Commonwealth,  redeemable  at 
the  Treasury  alone,  contravened  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  Slates,  iL  is  not  neeessary  now  to 
decide. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  original  act  of  the 
4th  of  May,  1841,  the  amount  of  notes  issued  was 
two  millions  two  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
two  hundred  and  sixty-five  dollars,  which  was 
specifically  appropriated  to  the  support  of  the 
government  during  the  year,  the  payment  of 
debts,  and  other  special  purposes  therein  men- 
tioned. Within  two  years  thereafter,  the  sum 
ol  one  hundred  and  thirty  five  thousand  two  hun- 
dred and  fourteen  dollars  of  said  issue  was  fun- 
ded by  the  banks  and  converted  into  permanent 
loans  at  five  per  cent.  By  a resolution  of  the 
6th  of  February,  1843,  and  the  act  of  the  6th  of 
April  of  the  same  year,  six  hundred  and  eighty- 
two  thousand  eighty-seven  dollars  were  cancel- 
led and  destroyed.  The  act  of  May  31st,  1844,  is 
as  follows  : — “That  the  State  Treasurer  be,  and 
he  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed,  on  the  last 
days  of  June,  September  and  December  in  the 
year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-four 
to  cancel  and  deliver  to  the  Auditor  General, 
lur  destruction,' fifty  thousand  dollars,  and  on  the 
last  day  of  March,  June,  September  and  Decem- 
ber in  every  year  thereafter,  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars, issued  by  the  banks  of  this  Commonwealth, 
in  pursuance  of  the  act  of  the  4th  of  May,  one 
thousand  eight  hui.dred  and  forty-one,  that  may 
then  be  in  the  Treasury — and  if  ' said  notes  shall 
be  depreciated,  then  ol  the  most  depreciated — 
and  continue  so  to  do,  until  the  vvhoie  amount  of 
the  notes  legally  issued,  by  the  banks  as  alorc- 
said,  shall  have  been  cancelled  and  destroyed  ; 
and  the  amount  deposited  to  the  credit  ol  the 
Commonwealth,  in  Banks  or  Savings  Institutions, 


or  received  by  collectors  on  the  railroads  and 
canals,  or  by  the  Treasurer  ol  the  City  and  Coun- 
ty of  Philadelphia,  shall  be  deemed  as  money  in 
the  Treasury,  and  subject  to  the  cancellation,  as 
aforesaid  ; and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Auditor 
General  to  keep  and  publish  quarterly,  in  at 
least  one  newspaper  in  Harrisburg,  a record  of 
the  notes  so  cancelled  and  destroyed,  designating 
the  bank  or  banks  that  originally  issued  the 
same,  in  order  that  the  one  per  centum  interest 
thereon  may  cease  ; provided,  that  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  State  Treasurer  to  retain  the  se- 
veral amounts  respectively,  out  of  the  receipts 
of  the  quarter,  so  as  effectually  to  secure  the 
cancellation  of  the  amounts  herein  before  provi- 
ded ; and  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  thou- 
sand dollars  is  hereby  appropriated  for  the  pay- 
ment of  domestic  creditors’  certificates  issued  by 
the  Auditor  General ; provided,  that  there  is  suf- 
ficient money  in  the  Treasury  after  paying  the 
several  other  appropriations  in  this  act.” 

It  was  doubtless  the  intention  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, that  the  sum  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  should 
be  destroyed  quarterly.  Under  this  act  the  sum 
of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  was  cancelled 
in  1844  ; the  further  sum  of  eighty-five  thousand 
dollars  in  1845 — the  further  sum  of  one  hundred 
and  seventy-six  thousand  three  hundred  dollars 
in  1846 — one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars 
in  1847,  and  one  hundred  and  eighty-nine  thou- 
sand in  1848. 

The  following  tabular  statement  will  exhibit 
with  more  clearness  the  whole  subject  in  rela- 
tion to  the  issue  and  cancellation  of  these  notes  : 

Original  amount  of  relief  notes  issued  $2,220,565  00 

Amount  funded  135,214  00 

Cancelled  in  1843  by  virtue  of  the  re- 
solution of  February  6,  and  Act  of 
April  8,  1843  682,087  00 

Cancelled  in  1844,  under  the  act  of 
May  31,  1844  100.000  00 

Cancelled  in  1S45,  under  act  of  1844  * 85,000  00 

Cancelled  in  1846,  under  do  176,300  00 

Cancelled  in  1847,  under  do  150,000  00 

Cancelled  in  1848,  under  do  189  000  00 


$1,517,601  00 

Leaving  apparently  in  circulation  on 
the  31st  December,  1848  702,664  00 

The  first  failure  to  comply  with  the  act 
of  Assembly,  requiring  the  cancel- 
lation of  these  notes  was  prior  to,  or 
on  the  31st  December,  1844. 

The  amount  directed  to  be 
cancelled  in  1844  and  1845, 
and  which  was  not  done, 
was  $165,000  • 

The  amount  of  failure  to  can- 
cel in  1846,  was  23,700 

The  amount  of  failure  to  can- 
cel in  1847,  was  50,000 

The  amount  of  failure  to  can- 
cel in  1848,  was  11,000 

$249,700  00 


$452,964  00 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  had  the  cancella- 
tion of  the  notes  been  made,  as  required  by  law, 
less  than  half  a million  of  the  original  issue 
would  now  be  in  existence,  a large  portion  of 
which  has  doubtless,  been  mislaid  and  lost.  It 
will  be  perceived  also,  that  the  act  requires  the 
destruction  of  the  most  depreciated.  In  using 
this  term,  the  Legislature  must  have  intended 
those  most  defaced.  The  laws  on  the  subject  of 
these  notes,  having  pledged  the  faith  of  the  State 
for  their  redemption,  it  is  not  readily  seen  how 
they  could  become  depreciated  in  value,  while 
on  the  other  hand,  many  of  them  had  become  de- 
faced, torn  and  unfit  for  use.  At  the  passage  of 
the  act  of  May  31st,  1844,  about  fourteen  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  of  this  issue  were  in  circu- 
lation, and  as  it  required  the  cancellation  and 
destruction  of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  per 
annum  only,  it  prolonged  the  period  ot  their  cir- 
culation to  seven  years,  when  by  the  original  act 
of  May  4th,  1841,  but  two  years  remained  ol  the 
period  of  their  duration.  To  the  act  of  May  31st, 
1844,  is  attributable,  therefore,  the  continuance 
in  circulation,  of  these  notes,  after  they  had  be- 
come torn,  defaced  and  unfit  for  use.  The  ori- 
ginal act,  had  it  not  been  counteracted  by  sub- 
sequent legislation,  provided  the  necessary  means 
for  the  redemption  of  these  notes,  through  the 
banks,  on  or  before  the  4th  day  of  May,  1846, 
and  the  failure  to  destroy  them,  as  required  by 
the  act  of  31st  of  May,  1844,  clearly  demonstrates 
that  the  treasury  has  not  been,  since  then,  in  a 
condition  to  repay  the  loan  or  redeem  the  notes. 
Hence,  they  have  continued  in  circulation,  have 
been  paid  into  your  public  offices,  and  again  paid 


out  of  the  treasury,  until  they  are  wholly  unfit 
as  a currency  for  the  citizens.  The  amount  now 
in  circulation,  is  presumed  to  be  about  six  hun- 
dred tnousand  dollars.  It  is  respectfully  sug- 
gested, that  the  worst  of  these  notes,  as  they  are 
paid  into  the  treasury, should  be  retained,  and  in 
their  stead,  an  equal  amount  of  new  notes,  of  the 
same  denominations,  unde?  an  arrangement  with 
any  of  the  banks  of  this  Commonwealth,  be  put 
into  circulation  for  a period  of  time,  so  long  only 
as  may  be  required  by  the  quarterly  destruction 
of  fifty  thousand  dollars,  to  absorb  the  whole 
amount  of  the  issue.  A measure  of  this  charac- 
ter would  relieve  the  currency  of  those  unfit  for 
use,  and  have  the  effect,  in  a short  time,  of  put- 
ting the  whole  issue  out  of  circulation.  I would 
earnestly  press  upon  the  Legislature  the  passage 
of  such  laws,  as  would  prohibit  in  their  mutila- 
ted and  defaced  condition,  their  payment  from 
the  treasury.  Should  it  be  deemed  a more  de- 
sirable course,  to  rid  the  currency  of  the  entire 
issue  by  a loan,  it  might  be  a fair  condition  of 
the  renewal  of  the  charter  of  any  bank,  at  the 
present  session,  that  it  make  a loan  at  a low  rate 
of  interest  to  the  government,  to  be  used  in  re- 
deeming and  cancelling  the  whole  or  such  part 
as  might  be  deemed  advisable.  Any  arrange- 
ment on  the  subject  you  may  devise,  to  relieve 
the  people  of  tins  currency,  shall  receive  my 
cordial  approbation. 

The  payment  of  the  interest  on  the  public  debt 
in  a sound  convertible  currency,  is  of  great  mo- 
ment to  the  credit  of  the  Stale.  This  demand 
on  the  treasury  has  heretofore,  to  a large  extent, 
been  met  by  payments  in  depreciated  paper,  by 
which  the  holders  of  State  bonds  have  suffered 
pecuniary  loss. 

An  evil  of  this  nature  demands  a speedy  and 
effectual  remedy.  'The  relief  notes  originally 
intended  to  be  temporary  in  their  existence  and 
local  in  their  circulation,  should  not  be  forced 
from  their  legitimate  purpose  or  paid  from  the 
treasury  in  discharge  of  the  interest  of  the  public 
debt. 

No  great  inconvenience  could  be  felt  in  with- 
holding an  amount  so  small  as  their  present  cir- 
culation, from  such  application.  To  secure  an 
object  so  desirable,  the  revenues  of  the  State 
should  be  collected  in  such  funds  only  as  admit- 
ted of  ready  convertibility  into  specie  without 
loss  to  the  treasury.  The  relief  notes,  as  well 
as  the  notes  of  all  specie  paying  banks  of  this 
Commonwealth,  should  be  received  in  payment 
of  public  dues,  while  other  paper  money,  under 
par,  at  the  place  designated  lor  the  payment  of 
interest  on  the  public  debt,  should  be  relused, 
unless,  upon  notice  to  that  effect  of  the  Stale 
Treasurer,  arrangements  by  the  banks  issuing 
the  same  were  made  to  redeem  it  at  such  point 
as  he  might  designate.  The  State  Treasurer 
should  be  authorized  to  require  of  those  specie 
paying  banks,  whose  notes  might  be  under  par 
at  the  place  of  paying  the  interest,  to  make  ar- 
rangements to  redeem  their  notes  at  par,  at  the 
point  designated,  and  on  their  lailure  io  comply, 
to  demand  specie  funds  at  their  counters,  it  is 
believed  that  an  arrangement  of  the  kind  sug- 
gested, would  materially  aid  in  rendering  the 
notes  of  all  the  solvent  banks  in  the  Common- 
wealth of  equal  value  in  all  parts  of  the  State, 
would  increase  their  general  circulation  among 
the  citizens,  and  lend  to  exclude  the  depreciated 
paper  of  foreign  institutions.  A measure  valua- 
ble for  these  purposes,  which  wojld  give  in- 
creased worth  to  our  stocks  and  enable  the  Stale 
more  faithfully  to  comply  with  her  contracts,  is 
worthy  the  serious  consideration  of  the  Legisla- 
ture. 

Assessment  of  Properly. — A reform  in  the  assess- 
ment and  collection  of  the  taxes  is  deemed  ne- 
cessary, so  as  to  insure  equality  and  uniformity 
in  the  several  counties  ol  the  State.  It  is  sug- 
gested also  that  assessors  be  required  to  make 
return  of  the  various  products  ol  farms  and  manu- 
factories', of  the  kind,  nature  and  product  of  the 
supposed  annual  value  of  the  productive  industry 
ol  eacn  district;  of  the  amount  and  nature  of  the 
local  and  general  trade  arid  business,  with  the 
manner  and  cost  of  reaching  the  nearest  market, 
and  the  value  of  the  article  in  market,  at  the 
nearest  point  to  the  district. 

Revenue  and  Expenditures. — The  ordinary  reve- 
nue and  expenditures  of  the  State  loi  the  years 
named,  are  given  : 

Revenue  for  year  1845  $2,991,631  13 

Expenditures  3,176,298  23 

Excess  of  Expenditures  $181,667  10 
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Revenue  for  year  1846  $3,487,832  49 

Expenditures  3,461,144  71 


$26,737  78 

$3,744,509  40 
3,427,341  42 


$317,167  98 

$3,671  997  32 
3,746,886  68 

$74,889  36 

343,905  76 
$256,556  46 


Excess  of  Revenue 

Revenue  for  year  1847 
Expenditures 

Excess  of  Revenue 

Revenue  for  year  1848 
Expenditures 

Excess  of  Expenditures 

Excess  of  Revenue 
Excess  of  Expenditure 

Excess  of  Revenue  in  4 years  $87,349  30 

“ Expenses  of  the  public  works  considered  as 
ordinary,  notwithstanding  much  of  the  amount  is 
really  extraordinary  ; but  as  an  offset  to  this,  the 
tax  on  real  and  personal  estate,  received  during 
each  year,  is  more  than  the  assessment  of  a year, 
the  excess  being  from  outstanding  taxes  of  pre- 
vious years.” — Auditor's  Report. 

The  balance  in  the  treasury  on  De- 
cember 1st,  1844,  was  $669,851  88 

Balance  in  the  treasury,  December  1st, 

1848,  was  577,290  39 

Deficit  in  balances  in  treasury  in  four 
years 

Had  the  law  of  May  31st,  1844,  been 
complied  with  by  the  cancellation 
of  the  relief  issues,  the  additional 
charge  would  have  been  made  on 
the  treasury  of 

Which  added  to  the  above  deficit 
makes 

Deduct  excess  of  apparent  revenue 

Real  deficit  under  existing  laws  $248,912  10 

in  four  years,  exclusive  of  extraordi- 
nary expenditures. 

The  consideration  of  the  tariff  is  the  next  sub- 
ject, which  is  discussed  at  great  length,  and  his 
own  views  of  the  policy  of  giving  a fair  and  rea- 
sonable protection  to  the  domestic  industry  of  the 
country  is  sustained  by  extracts  from  the  messa- 
ges to  Congress  of  Presidents  Washington,  Jeffer- 
son, Madison,  and  Monroe,  and  from  the  annual 
addresses  to  the  Legislatures  of  the  State  of  Go- 
vernors Simon  Snyder,  William  Findley,  George 
Wolf,  and  Andrew  Porter.  We  shall  again  refer 
to  this  portion  of  the  message,  with  the  view  of 
publishing  it  entire. 

Slate  Indebtedness. — The  present  debt  of  the 
Slate  is  as  follows : 


6,561  49 


249,700  00 

336,261  46 
87,349  30 


6 per  cent,  stocks, 

6 do  do 

4J  do  do 

Relief  Notes  in  circu- 
lation 

Inter’t  Certificates  out- 
standing 

Do.  do.  unclaimed 

Interest  on  unclaimed 
and  outstanding  cer- 
tificates to  be  added 
to  them  when  fund- 
ed 

Domestic  Creditors 


$1,887,549  06 
37.305,801  18 
200,000  00 


-$39,393,350  24 


$702,664  00 

220.789  52 
4,448  38 


14,165  89 
89,318  95 


1,031,386  74 


Total  amount  of  public  debt,  Dec- 
31st,  1848  $40,424,736  98 

Of  the  above  there  is  due  and  demandable  at 

the  Treasury  as  follows  : 

Relief  Notes  702,664  00 

Domestic  Creditors  89,318  95 

Interest  certificates  of  all  kinds  239,403  79 


$1,031,386  74 

It  is  presumed  the  gradual  process  of  cancel- 
lation of  the  relief  notes,  or  their  redemption  as 
heretofore  indicated,  will  remove  to  that  amount, 
the  pressing  necessities  of  the  Treasury. 

The  residue  of  said  sum  of  $1,031,386  74  to 
wit:  $328,722  74  is  due  and  de- 
mandable  $328,722  74 

Also  due  and  demandable  of  fun- 
ded debt  as  follows  : 

June  1st,  1841  $26,951  80 

August  1st,  1846  1,998,509  35 

August  1st,  1847  22,335  06 


- $2,047,796  21 


Present  liability  of  Treasury  $2,376,518  95 

Residue  of  public  debt  falling  due  : 

March  1st,  1849  $59,551  46 


Dec.  1st, 

1850 

999,311 

15 

April  11th, 

1853 

135,214 

00 

Dec.  1st, 

1853 

1,993,407 

09 

Jan.  1st, 

1854 

798.474 

64 

Dec.  1st, 

1854 

2,197,849 

55 

Aug.  1st, 

1855 

4,489,463 

79 

July  1st, 

1856 

2,780,808 

26 

March  4th, 

1853 

3,998  395 

47 

July  1st, 

1858 

2,540,010 

56 

July  1st, 

1858 

529,992 

74 

July  Is). 

1859 

1,195,928 

93 

Aug.  1st, 

1859 

49,998 

25 

July  1st. 

1860 

2 643.777 

64 

March  28th, 

1861 

120,000 

00 

July  1st, 

1862 

2,265,059 

75 

April  10th, 

1863 

200,000 

00 

July  1st, 

1864 

1,378,375 

99 

June  27th, 

1864 

1,134,332 

70 

Aug.  1st, 

1864 

860,680 

89 

July  1st, 

1865 

959,540 

79 

Jan.  1st, 

1865 

868.873 

13 

July  1st. 

1868 

2,523,617 

64 

July  1st, 

1870 

1,939  583 

65 

Bank  charter 

loans 

678,375 

99 

Total  amount  of  fun 

ded  debt  not i 

de- 

mandable  at  the  Ti 

reasury 

$37, 

$39,722,072  98 

Interest  on  the  public  debt,  $1,887,- 

549  06  at  6 per  cent  per  annum  $ 113,252  94 

37.305,801  18  at  5 do  do  1,865,290  05 

200,000  00  at  4 i do  do  9,000  00 


Regular  annual  interest  on  the  loans 
as  they  stood  Dec.  1st,  1848,  1,987,542  69 

On  a portion  of  the  above  loans,  there 
will  be  to  pay  3*  years  interest  on 
February  1st,  1849,  which  it  is  esti- 
mated will  increase  the  amount  7,000  00 

In  whatever  amount  of  interest  certi- 
ficates may  be  funded  between  the 
1st  of  February  and  the  1st  of  Au- 
gust next,  there  will  be  due  at  the 
latter  period  lour  years  interest  esti- 
mated at  12  000  00 


Probable  am’nt  of  interest  for  1849  $2,006,542  99 

To  which  add  guarantied  interest  on 
Danville  and  Pottsvil le  Railroad, 
and  Bald  Engle  and  Tioga  Naviga- 
tion Companies  32,500  00 


$2,039,042  99 

The  estimated  revenue  for  the  current 

year  is  $3,851,900  00 

Estimated  expenditures  3,716,600  00 

Estimated  revenue  over  expenditures  $135,300  00 

From  the  foregoing  statement  it  would  appear, 
should  the  estimates  of  receipts  and  expenditures 
be  correct,  and  they  doubtless  approximate  the 
truth,  and  should  no  unforseen  casualty  occur, 
that  the  revenues  will  at  least  equal  the  expendi- 
tures of  the  year.  Admitting  however  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  estimates,  it  is  apparent  the  State 
is  placed  in  a condition  no  better  by  the  lapse  of 
lime,  as  no  material  diminution,  if  any,  of  the 
public  debt  is  effected.  Indeed,  even  the  pay- 
ment of  the  annual  interest  has  depended,  and 
will  depend  on  the  anticipation  of  revenues  pro- 
perly belonging  to  the  next  fiscal  year.  A sys- 
tem of  providing  means  to  meet  the  liabilities  of 
the  State,  which  pays  no  part  of  the  debt  and 
meets  the  payment  of  the  annual  interest  by 
drafts  on  a fund  raised  for  the  discharge  of  an- 
other duty,  and  which  eollects  from  the  people 
upwards  of  two  millions  of  dollars  yearly,  re 
quires  supervision  and  amendment.  A careful 
revision  of  the  revenue  laws  of  the  Common- 
wealth, increasing  the  tax  on  such  items  as  will 
bear  without  injury  an  addition  to  their  present 
burthens,  with  due  economy  in  the  appropriations 
and  expenses  of  government,  would  not  only 
place  the  treasury  on  a sound  basis,  with  regard 
to  the  annual  payment  of  the  interest,  but  would 
also,  if  set  apart  for  that  purpose,  create  a sinking 
fund  to  meet  the  amount  now  due  and  demand- 
able  of  the  Stale.  A result  of  this  character 
woultJ  be  honora-ble  to  the  Commonwealth,  and 
gratifying  to  the  citizens.  Confidence  would  be 
immediately  restored  to  the  community,  public 
credit  would  be  permanently  established,  and  the 
Treasury  relieved  of  a portion  of  the  public 
debt.  The  amount  now  demandable  is  two  mil- 
lions, three  hundred  and  twenty-six  thousand, 
five  hundred  and  eighteen  dollars  and  ninety-four 
cents.  When  the  iaith  of  the  State  is  involved, 
no  time  should  be  lost  in  adopting  measures  to 
restore  its  credit. 

Sinkii.g  Fund. — To  form  a fund  for  the  liqui- 
dation ot  the  residue  of  the  public  debt,  is  an  ob- 
ject not  less  important  than  the  one  just  suggest- 
ed. Pennsylvania  should  no  longer  near  the  bur- 
thens which  now  oppress  her  citizens,  without,  at 
least,  a vigorous  and  manly  effort,  to  relieve  her- 


self from  her  liabilities.  To  the  legislature  be- 
longs the  duty  of  devising  such  means,  and  en- 
acting suclrlaws,  as  will  best  promote  the  inte- 
rest of  the  people,  and  efforts  so  laudable  will  at 
all  times  receive  the  approbation  of,  and  be  aided 
by  such  suggestions  as  may  present  themselves 
to  the  Executive.  A more  favorable  opportu- 
nity may  present  itself  at  the  present  session, 
than  will  soon  again  be  offered.  Many  of  the 
banks  of  this  state  have  given  the  requisite  notice, 
that  they  propose  to  apply  for  a renewal  of  their 
charters,  and  I would  suggest,  should  it  coincide 
with  your  views,  the  policy  of  exacting  from  each 
of  these  institutions  that  may  come  before  the 
legislature,  the  payment  of  a certain  per  centage 
on  its  capital,  in  addition  to  the  taxes  already  as- 
sessed on  banks  by  existing  laws.  A sum  raised 
in  this  way  might  form  the  nucleus  of  a sinking 
fund,  which,  however  small,  would  regularly  in- 
crease in  importance  and  value  by  the  assistance 
it  might  receive  from  that  and  other  sources. 
The  charters  of  all  the  banks  in  the  Common- 
wealth will  require  renewal,  the  increased  pros- 
perity, population  and  business  of  the  country, 
may  require  additional  banking  facilities,  and 
during  each  year  a small  amount  could  be  added 
to  the  fund.  The  investment  of  the  fund  thus 
created  in  the  purchase  of  state  stocks,  (the  pre- 
sent revenue  laws  of  the  slate  being  preserved,) 
and  the  interest  on  stocks  purchased,  being  again 
invested  in  the  same  way,  would  increase  the 
fund  while  it  diminished  the  debt,  until  all  would 
appreciate  its  importance  and  consider  it  with 
favor.  Should  our  sources  of  revenue  become 
of  greater  value,  as  may  be  reasonably  antici- 
pated, large  balances  over  the  expenditures  of 
the  government  will  accrue  to  the  treasury,  a 
fixed  proportion  of  which  could  properly  be 
added  to  the  fund.  Thus  would  it  increase  in 
triple  proportion,  until  the  enormous  debt,  with 
which  we  are  encumbered,  would  be  finally  ex- 
tinguished. Whatever  may  be  the  views  of  the 
legislature  in  regard  to  the  plan  suggested,  it  is 
ardently  hoped  it  will  distinguish  its  proceedings 
by  the  adoption  of  means  to  attain  an  object  so 
desirable. 

The  Farming  Interests. — In  the  revision  of  the 
laws  on  the  subject  of  revenue,  with  a view  to 
increase  taxation,  the  farming  interest  of  the 
State  should  not  be  further  burdened.  The  Stale, 
county,  school,  road  and  poor  rates,  levied  npon 
land,  and  the  reduced  price  of  ttie  products  of 
the  agriculturist,  occasioned  by  the  present  reve- 
nue laws  of  the  national  government,  operating 
to  the  injury  of  -the  home  market,  should  justly 
and  equitably  relieve  it  from  additional  taxa- 
tion. 

Internal  Improvement  Fund  — No  settlement  of 
the  accounts  of  the  Commiss  oners  of  this  fund 
has  been  made  for  several  years.  The  appoint- 
ment of  a Commissioner  to  ascertain  its  present 
situation,  as  also  the  precise  condition  of  the 
treasury  and  its  disbursing  agents,  is  deemed 
worthy  of  consideration,  and  the  adoption  of  a 
change  in  the  manner  of  drawing  money  from 
the  'Treasury,  to  afford  more  ample  checks,  is 
looked  upon  as  necessary. 

Stale  Improvements. — The  completion  of  the 
North  Branch  Canal,  and  the  importance  of  avoi 
ding  the  Schuylkill  inclined  plane,  are  subjects  to 
which  the  early  consideration  of  the  Legislature 
is  called. 

Banks  and  Bank  Charters. — The  attention  of 
the  Legislature  will  be  called  to  the  subject  of 
the  currency  in  connection  with  the  Banking  In- 
stitutions ot  the  St  .te.  These  institutions  have 
been  so  intimately  identified  with  the  hu9.ness  and 
interests  of  the  citizens,  and  furnish  sucn  a large 
portion  of  the  circulating  medium,  that  a neces- 
sity is  created  for  their  proper  management  and 
control.  The  standard  of  the  value  of  things 
among  civilized  nations  is  conceded  to  be  the  pre- 
cious metals.  The  constitutional  currency  of 
this  government  is  gold  and  silver.  Whenever 
the  convenience  of  trade  and  business,  the  en- 
couragement of  industry  and  enterprise,  or  the 
natural  growth  and  developments ol  the  country, 
require  additional  commercial  facilities,  it  is  the 
duly  of  the  public  functionary  to  be  watchful 
lh.it  the  representative  of  the  precious  metals 
should  maintain  the  standard  value.  The  citi- 
zen having  in  his  possession  a note  issued  by  a 
Bank  of  the  Commonwealth,  should  be  secure 
that  he  holds  the  equivalent  of  gold  and  silver. 

In  order  to  ootam  this  result,  care  should  be 
taken  by  the  Legislature  in  the  grants  of  authori- 
ty to  these  corporations,  to  prevent,  them  if  possi- 
ble from  furnishing  a less  reliable  currency. 
Banking  institutions  have  long  existed  among  us, 
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and  have  been,  when  properly  restricted,  and  ju- 
diciously managed,  highly  conductive  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  people.  Their  notes,  when  kept 
at  par  value,  form  a more  convenient  currency 
than  the  precious  metals  ; are  equally  valuable 
in  all  financial  concerns,  and  promote  the  active 
industiy  of  the  country.  Hence,  solvent  banks, 
whose  notes  are  readily  convertible  into  specie, 
should  be  sustained  by  the  Legislature,  while 
those  failing  to  keep  their  notes  at  par,  or  to  re- 
deem them  on  demand,  by  inflicting  injury  and 
injustice  on  the  community,  destroy  confidence, 
and  forfeit  our  favorable  consideration. 

In  judging  of  the  amount  of  banking  capital 
necessary  for  the  wants  of  the  community,  a 
sound  and  healthful  stale  of  business  aflotd  the 
best  and  safest  criterion.  These  institutions  are 
better  able  to  meet  their  liabilities  and  redeem 
their  notes,  in  a stale  of  things  such  as  is  here 
alluded  to,  than  during  extraordinary  depression, 
or  unnatural  excitement.  That  the  increase  of 
banking  facilities  is  instrumental  in  relieving  the 
country  in  limes  of  commercial  distress,  is  a be- 
lief as  prevalent,  as  it  is  unsound.  It  may  post- 
pone the  crisis,  but  it  cannot  afford  relief.  The 
active  healthful  industry  of  the  country,  and  not 
the  wants  of  individuals,  should  govern  the  is- 
sues of  the  banks.  In  periods  of  great  commer- 
cial and  manufacturing  prosperity,  an  inflation 
of  the  currency  beyond  the  wants  of  sound 
wholesome  trade,  leads  to  unwise  and  often  ruin- 
ous speculation.  In  short,  the  amount  of  the 
circulating  medium,  should  depend  on  the  actual 
and  not  the  imaginary  wants  of  the  country. 
From  these  observations,  the  Legislature  will 
readily  perceive,  that  any  extraordinary  increase 
of  banking  capital,  in  the  present  depressed  con- 
dition of  trade,  is  not  consistent  with  my  views 
of  the  general  welfare. 

The  location  of  a bank,  as  near  as  practicable 
to  the  centre  of  its  business  operations,  is  a mat- 
ter of  some  moment  to  the  community,  and 
should  the  Legislature  in  its  examination  of  the 
applications  for  the  recharter  of  any  institution 
now  existing,  be  satisfied  that  the  location  of  the 
existing  bank  is  unsuited  to  the  convenience  of 
the  business  portion  of  the  citizens  for  whose 
benefit  it  was  established,  a wise  policy  would 
dictate  a refusal  to  recharter,  and  the  establish- 
meniof  a new  instituiion  with  the  same  amount 
of  capital,  at.  a place  more  advantageous  to  the 
citizens.  The  old  w ell  established  banking  in- 
stitutions, whose  credit  and  solvency  are  undoubt- 
ed, and  where  the  wants  of  the  community  in 
which  they  are  located  require  it,  should  receive 
a renewal  of  their  charteis  ; but  in  no  irisiance 
ought  a charter  lo  be  renewed,  until  a complete 
and  thorough  examination  of  the  affairs  of  the  in- 
stitution, and  a full  statement  of  its  business,  with 
satisfactory  evidence  of  the  bona  fide  value  of 
its  assets,  shall  have  convinced  a committee  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpose,  of  its  entire  solven- 
cy and  ability  to  redeem  its  liabilities.  Snch 
statement  duly  authenticated,  should  be  filed  on 
record  in  the  State  department  for  the  inspec- 
tion of  all  persons  interested. 

Circulation  of  Small  Notes. — The  several  laws 
in  lorce  to  prevent  the  use  and  circulation  of 
notes  of  a less  denomination  than  five  dollars, 
dues  not  appear  to  have  produced  the  result  in- 
tended. A large  portion  of  the  currency  of  the 
State,  consists  of  notes  of  a lower  denomination, 
many  of  them  spurious  and  defaced,  issued  by 
l'oieign  institutions,  about  whose  solvency  no 
knowledge  can  be  possessed  by  the  citizens. 
Tins  circulaiion  while  it  inflicts  injury  on  the 
community,  is  in  direct  contravention  ot  the  ex- 
press terms  of  the  law.  As  it  is  manifest  the  ex- 
isting laws  will  not  remedy  the  evil,  it  is  sug- 
gested, that  an  act  preventing,  under  severe  pen- 
alties, the  banks  and  brokers  dealing  in  money, 
(rom  receiving  on  deposit,  exchanging,  or  paying 
the  same  from  their  counters,  would  have  a bene- 
ficial effect  in  driving  those  notes  from  circula- 
tion. 

Should  the  circulation  of  notes  of  a less  denom- 
ination than  five  dollars,  be  desirable,  it  is  infi- 
nitely to  oe  preferred,  that  they  should  be  issued 
by  our  State  banks,  whose  solvency  is  known, 
rather  than  foster  a circulation  issued  by  institu- 
tions, whose  abilities  to  redeem  them  may  be  un 
certain.  With  these  slight  modifications  of  our 
present  system  : taking  care  that  no  unnecessary 
and  unadvised  increase  of  banking  capital  be 
made,  and  in  all  cases  either  of  new  institutions, 
or  the  renewal  of  those  now  existing,  that  their 
entire  solvency  should  be  undoubted,  and  that  no 
danger  to  the  citizens  will  arise  from  these  grants 
of  power:  1 should  deem  it  right  to  leave  the 


present  policy  in  relation  to  these  corporations’ 
as  it  has  been  maimained  in  former  years. 

Ten  Hour  System. — The  Governor  submits  it, 
whether  the  law  on  this  subject  does  not  require 
an  amendment  so  as  to  prevent  special  contracts 
to  labor  more  than  the  time  required  by  the  act, 
and  recommends  the  propriety  of  repealing  the 
proviso  to  the  act,  which  allows  of  these  contracts. 

It  is  announced  that  the  common  school  system 
is  adopted  throughout  the  State. 

Reference  is  made  to  the  reports  of  the  Adju- 
tant General,  Auditor  General  and  Surveyor 
General,  as  containing  statements  and  suggestions 
worthy  of  the  consideratiou  of  the  Legislature. 

Slavery  Question. — The  acquisition  of  New  Mex- 
ieo  and  California,  presents  again  in  the  National 
Congress,  the  important  question  of  the  extension 
or  non-extension  of  human  slavery.  At  the  adop- 
tion of  the  national  Constitution,  the  longer  con- 
tinuance of  what  was  then  considered  an  evil  was 
strongly  agitated,  and‘  resulted  in  a compromise 
permitting  it  in  the  States  w here  at  that  time  it 
existed.  The  Constitution  being  submitted  to 
the  States,  was  adopted  wilh  others  by  Pennsyl. 
vania,  and  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  half  a 
century,  it  remains  the  great  fundamental  law 
of  the  Union.  To  preserve  . and  perpetuate  it, — 
to  acknowledge  its  supremacy, — to  maintain  and 
defend  its  principles, — and  to  submit  to  its  com- 
promises ; are  duties  to  which  every  citizen  is 
pledged,  whatever  his  opinions  in  relation  to 
questions  arising  under  it.  This  fundamental 
law  recognizes  the  right  lo  hold  slaves  in  the 
States  which  were  parties  to  the  compact,  but  it 
makes  no  farther  acknowledgement.  It  bears 
on  its  plain  and  expressive  pages  no  agreement, 
express  or  implied,  for  the  further  extension  of 
human  slavery.  That  this  national  wrong  has 
been  extended  with  the  progress  of  population, 
is  not  an  argument  in  favor  of  its  justice,  its  con- 
stitutional right,  or  of  the  salutary  effects  it  has 
produced  in  the  territories  where  it  has  been  ad- 
mitted. Shall  it  be  still  further  extended  ? To 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  belongs  the 
authority  to  settle  this  important  question.  Be- 
fore it  shall  have  been  determined,  the  opinions 
of  our  citizens  on  the  subject  should  be  fully  and 
distinctly  made  known,  through  their  public 
functionaries,  to  the  confederate  States.  The 
right  to  instruct  our  Senators,  and  request  the 
representatives  in  the  national  councils,  ought 
not  to  be  used  on  light  and  trivial  occasions, 
while  on  subjects  gravely  affecting  the  well  be- 
ing of  the  country,  it  becomes  a duty  which  none 
will  venture  to  decline.  In  the  exercise  of  this 
admitted  right,  the  legislature  will  find  the  op- 
portunity to  express  in  terms  not  to  be  mistaken, 
the  position  which  is  held  by  Pennsylvania  on 
this  grave  and  momentous  question. 

While  the  compromises  of  the  Constitution 
should  be  maintained  in  good  faith  towards  our 
Southern  brethren,  it  is  our  duty  to  see  that 
they  are  preserved  with  equal  fidelity  to  our- 
selves. No  encroachments,  however  sanctioned 
by  use,  should  be  acknowledged  as  precedents 
for  further  wrongs  against  the  interests,  prospe- 
rity and  happiness  of  the  non-slaveholding  Stales 
of  the  Union.  If  slavery  be,  in  itself,  an  infrac- 
tion of  human  rights;  it  it  be  directly  opposed 
to  the  enlightened  spirit  of  our  free  institutions; 
if  it  destroy  the  quality  of  power  in  the  general 
government,  by  enlarging  where  it  exists,  the 
censtitutional  representation — if  it  possess  a di- 
rect or  indirect  influence  against  Northern  and 
Western  policy  and  interests,  by  promoting  a 
system  of  laws  destructive  lo  domestic  industry, 
and  vitally  affecting  free  labor, — if  it  retard  the 
natural  growth  of  population  and  improvement, 
by  the  appropriation  of  large  tracts  of  land,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  few,  to  the  injury  of  the 
many, — if  it  be  in  open  defiance  of  the  spirit  of 
the  age,  the  march  of  rational  truth,  and  the  en- 
Ightened  policy  of  mankind, — it  is  time  to  arrest 
its  further  progress.  These,  it  is  believed,  are 
the  settled  convictions  of  our  citizens,  and  Ihtir 
determination  to  maintain  them  is  unalterable. 

Missouri. — The  Legislature  met  at  Jefferson 
on  the  25th  ult.  In  the  House,  Alex.  Robinson, 
of  Platte  County,  was  chosen  Speaker,  and 
Benj.  Massey,  Chief  Clerk,  in  the  Senate,  Mr. 
Breiain,  of  Troy,  was  chosen  Secretary. 

Governor  Edwards  sent  in  his  valedictory 
message  on  the  26lh  ult.,  and  Governor  King, 
his  successor,  delivered  his  inaugural  on  the  fol- 
lowing day.  Governor  Edwaids  announces  that 
the  State  has  ceased  to  be  a borrower  and  has 
commenced  the  payment  of  its  debts.  The  reve- 
nue of  the  last  two  fiscal  years  is  $416,643.  Ex- 


’ pended  during  the  same  time  $389,000,  leaving 
a.  surplus  of  $27,000.  The  $19,000  worth  of 
, bonds  sold  to  sustain  the  credit  of  the  Slate, 
s were  disposed  of  at  eight  per  cent.  The  ad- 
s justment  of  the  boundary  line  between  Missouri 
, and  Iowa  is  in  a fair  way  to  be  adjusted.  No 
: proper  provision  has  yet  been  made  for  a State 
. Lunatic  Asylum.  The  increase  of  the  Execu- 
l live  salary  is  recommended,  and  the  Governor 
plainly  states  that  even  with  this  increase,  it  is  a 

- despicable  office  for  any  man  to  be  condemned 
r to  hold.  He  says  one  of  his  predecessors  re- 
3 signed  before  his  term  was  out ; another  did  the 

same,  and  left  the  office  with  his  reputation  in- 

- jured  by  detraction  ; the  next  committed  suicide, 
1 and  he,  himself,  has  been  forced  to  walk  the 
l streets  of  the  capital  armed,  to  protect  himself 

- from  assassins. 

Some  proper  disposition  of  the  Sacramento 

> trophies  is  recommended,  and  the  construction 
: of  a Slate  Arsenal  suggested.  The  subject  of 
t internal  improvements  is  favorably  noticed — a 

> division  of  labor,  as  a means-  of  increasing  the 
wealth  of  the  State,  is  suggested,  and  the  foun- 

i ding  of  a manual  labor  school  for  the  education 
' of  teachers  is  recommended.  The  attention  of 

- the  Legislature  is  called  to  the  subject  of  a rail- 
I road  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Pacific.  Severe 
■ censure  is  expressed  towards  the  parent  bank 
; of  the  State  for  its  refusal  to  endorse  the  Slate 

bonds.  It  is  deemed  advisable  that  stockholders 
I in  corporations  be  held  responsible  to  the  amount 
: of  the  dividends  received  trom  corporate  associa- 
tions— that  the  profits  derived  would  thus  be 
made  responsible  for  the  debts  contracted, — and 
, that  the  individual  members  would  only  be  lia- 
ble for  the  amount  of  the  shares  received.  It  is 
also  suggested  as  advisable  that  a statement  of 
, the  profit  and  loss  of  such  associations  be  regu- 
larly filed  in  the  clerk’s  office,  as  evidence  of 
the  state  and  condition  of  the  corporation. 

Pie  advises  that  it  be  made  necessary  to  le- 
galize a husband’s  endorsement,  on  notes,  or  other 
securities,  that  the  wife’s  consent,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  conveyance  of  real  estate,  he  first  ob- 
tained.  He  opposes  the  law  vesting  the  right  of 
property  in  the  wife,  distinct  from  the  husband, 
and  is  decidedly  in  favor  of  their  interests  being 
united. 

He  severely  lectures  those  who  evade  the  in- 
terest law  and  still  demand  ten  per  cent,  and 
strongly  advises  that  the  homestead  of  families 
be  exempted  from  execution. 

The  following  extract  from  the  message  is  in 
reference  to  this  subject : 

Of  a piece  with  these  laws,  is  that  exempting 
from  sale  under  execution,  the  homestead  of  the 
poor  man.  From  my  earliest  recollections  wis- 
dom and  humanity  have  seemed  to  me  to  unite  in 
recommending  such  a law  in  the  code  of  every 
nation.  It  is  apparently  a small  matter,  but  a 
most  important  one  to  the  large  mass.  The 
father  and  husband  may  be  a sot  and  a spend- 
thrift ; or  he  may  have  lost  all  from  fires,  ship- 
wreck or  other  ^visitations  of  Providence  ; or  he 
may  have  been  unfortunale  in  trade,  and  in  every 
case  broken  down  with  age,  distress  or  disease  ; 
or  he  may  have  sacrificed  all  by  too  generously 
endorsing  for  friends,  and  he  may  still  be  in  debt. 
To  labor  in  sujh  a case,  under  our  laws,  is  nearly 
a hopeless  task.  If  a man  makes,  at  any  lime, 
more  than  the  law  exempts  from  sale  under  ex- 
ecution, it  is  liable  to  be  seized  and  sacrificed — 
sold  for  half — a fourth  or  tenth  of  its  value,  and 
this  would  be  no  benefit  to  the  creditor,  and 
therefore,  every  man  would  refuse  to  make  such 
a surplus,  and  thus  his  labor  would  be  lost  to 
himself,  and  his  family,  and  his  country.  But  if 
the  man  had  a home  that  was  his  own,  he  could 
work  upon  that — his  location  would  be  fixed — 
his  creditor  would  know  where  to  find  him — and 
the  payment  of  his  debt  would  be  rendered  more 
certain. 

Governor  King,  in  his  inaugural,  advocates 
the  strict  accountability  of  office-holders  to  the 
people ; the  organization  of  public  schools ; a 
geological  survey  of  the  Stafi  ; useful  internal 
improvements,  and  the  draining  of  the  southern 
swamps  at  the  expense  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment, to  whom  the  lands  proposed  to  be  improved 
belong.  Pie  hopes  that  in  entertaining  improve , 
ment  projects,  they  will  steer  clear  of  the  evils 
entailed  on  other  States  by  extravagance. 

In  reference  to  the  great  slave  question,  which 
is  now  the  prominent  topic  of  the  day,  Governor 
King  thus  remarks : 
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The  federal  government,  the  operations  of 
which  effect  largely  the  interests  of  this  and 
and  every  other  State  in  the  confederacy,  will 
never,  if  confined  within  the  limits  marked  out 
by  th^constitution,  cause  the  least  injury  to  any 
of  the  various  pursuits  or  rights  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  It  is  a government  of  strictly  limi- 
ted powers,  granted  to  it  by  the  States  in  their 
independent  sovereign  capacity.  Its  authority, 
therefore,  is  not  original,  but  delegated,  and  ex- 
tends only  so  far  as  the  constitution  prescribes. 
The  powers  ceded  to  it  are  expressly  enumera- 
ted, and  were  bestowed  for  the  accomplishment 
of  those  purposes  which  could  not  be  effectu- 
ally secured  by  the  separate  action  of  the  States. 

Here,  then,  is  a government  presented,  and  we 
are  relieved  from  looking  farther  for  the  source 
of  its  powers  than  to  tiie  instrument  which  is 
the  basis  of  its  existence.  I acknowledge  the 
supremacy  of  this  government,  in  all  the  powers 
given,  or  duties  enjoined,  by  the  constitution,  but 
will  not  assent  to  implied  authority  for  any  pur- 
pose, however  plausible.  It  was  well  understood 
in  the  convention  which  framed  the  federal  con- 
stitution, and  by  the  States  which  originally  ra- 
tified it,  that  the  exercise  of  any  authority  other 
than  that  mentioned  would  be  a violation  of  the 
letter  and  spirit  of  the  compact,  and  an  unjust  en- 
croachment upon  the  reserved  rights  of  the  vari- 
ous members  of  the  confederacy.  It  may  not 
be  improper,  in  consideration  of  recent  events, 
to  slate  that  one  of  the  parlies  into  which  the 
people  have  been  divided  for  fifty  years,  claims 
for  the  federal  government  constructive  powers 
almost  without  limits ; thus  sweeping  wittiin  the 
general  or  central  vortex  the  reserved  rights  of 
the  States  and  of  the  people,  and  virtually  break- 
ing down  the  barriers  to  usurpations  which  onr 
fathers  industriously  reared  for  the  protection  of 
themselves  and  posterity. 

The  consolidation  of  power  is  tyranny  un- 
checked. To  prevent  such  an  evil,  the  functions 
of  government  in  this  confederacy  are  variously 
distributed,  not  only  into  thr.ee  great  depart- 
ments, each  confined  within  its  appropriate 
sphere,  but  also  among  the  various  governments, 
municipal,  Slate  and  national,  the  limits  of 
which  are  already  defined.  The  progress  of  re- 
form manifested  by  popular  discussion,  and  in 
the  new  constitutions  recently  adopted  by  some 
of  our  sister  States,  has  been  towards  the  erec- 
tion of  new  checks  or  restraints  upon  legislative 
authority  ; thus  reserving  to  the  people  them- 
selves the  direct  exercise  of  a larger  class  of 
power.  This  is  a fuller  development  of  the  wise 
maxim,  “ that  people  is  governed  best  which 
is  governed  least.”  Yet  a strange  anomaly  has 
just  been  presented  in  the  success  of  a great 
party,  which  announced  that  congressional  le- 
gislation should  be  virtually  unchecked.  But 
the  other  party,  in  whose  lavor  a majority  of 
the  voters  in  Missouri  Jiave  pronounced,  has  go- 
verned the  nation  during  a greater  portion  of 
its  independent  existence.  It  holds  to  a strict 
construction  of  the  constitution  ; insists  upon  the 
due  observance,  by  each  of  the  departments,  of 
all  the  obligations  resting  upon  it;  and  demands 
that  no  authority  shall  be  exercised  by  any  of 
the  governments,  State  or  national,  nor  by  any 
of  the  departments  of  government,  which-  does 
not  clearly  belong  to  it;  giving  such  construction 
to  the  federal  constitution,  that  its  powers  shall 
be  limited  to  objects  national  in  their  character 
and  the  success  of  which  should  redound  to  the 
general  welfare  of  all  Hence,  it  has  Irequenlly 
rejected  a system  of  measures  looking  to  the 
creation  of  a paper  currency,  to  the  favoring  of  a 
few  industrial  pursuits  at  the  expense  of  the 
many,  and  10  the  conferring  of  unequal  ptivi 
leges  upon  some  class  or  section  of  the  confede 
racy.  It  adheres  to  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the 
federal  compact,  the  compromises  upon  which  it 
is  based,  and  the  equality  of  the  States  ; and  it 
opposes  any  measure  of  a doubtful,  sectional 
or  unconstitutional  character. 

In  reference  to  the  recently  acquired  territory 
purchased  alike  by  the  common  treasure  and 
blood  of  us  all,  I feel  but  little  solicitude  wheth 
cr  the  peopled  the  Territory  ultimately  subject 
it  to  those  institutions  peculiar  to  the  South  ; yet 
1 do  feel  a deep  solicitude  lor  a proper  mainte- 
nance of  our  rights,  and  deny  to  the  general  go- 
vernment any  power  to  debar  us  from  an  equal 
participation  in  that  territory,  or  to  impose  terms 
on  us  in  reference  to  our  property  which  would 
not  bear  alike  upon  every  member  of  the  Union. 
At  the  time  of  the  admission  of  Missouri  as  a 
Slate  into  the  Union, terms  were  sought  to  be 
imposed  on  us  in  reference  to  this  subject, 


which  resulted  in  a compromise,  brought  about 
by  conciliation  and  concession,  and  which  we 
are  yet  ready  to  abide  ; though  in  its  adoption 
the  South,  guided  by  the  same  spirit  which 
brought  about  the  compromise  that  resulted  in 
the  adoption  of  our  federal  constitution,  mag- 
nanimously surrendered  a portion  of  the  consti- 
tutional rights. 

Kentucky. — Our  notice  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Legislature  being  somewhat  inaccurate,  we  re-pub- 
lisb  the  proceedings  at  the  organization,  supplying 
the  omissions  and  correcting  the  errors  of  the  first 
statement. 

Both  branches  of  the  Legislature  assembled  at  the 
Capitol,  on  the  30th  day  of  Dec.,  being  the  day  fixed 
by  law  for  the  convention  of  the  General  Assembly. 
The  Senate  was  called  to-order  by  the  former  clerk; 
when,  a quorum  being  present,  the  oath  of  office 
was  administered  to  the  Hon.  J.  L,  Helm,  Lieute- 
nant Governor  elect.  The  new  Senators  were  then 
called  and  qualified.  Mr.  Kohlbass,  the  former 
Clerk,  was  unanimously  re-elected,  and  the  other 
officers  chosen.  The  House  was  also  called  to  order 
by  the  former  Clerk,  and  the  oath  to  support  the 
Constitution  severally  administered  to  the  members. 
Nominations  for  Speaker  were  announced,  and  six 
unsuccessful  ballots  made  before  adjournment. 

On  the  1st  inst.,  the  standing  committees  were  an- 
nounced in  the  Senate,  and  the  House  continued 
their  ballotings  for  a Speaker  without  making  a 
choice  that  day.  On  the  2nd  inst.,  after  twenty-one 
unsuccestful  ballotings,  Mr.  Gwyn  Page,  was  elected 
by  a vote  of  62  to  29,  over  Mr.  M.  E.  Huston,  Mr. 
M.  E.  Huston,  Mr.  Helm,  the  former  Clerk,  was 
unanimously  re-elected,  and  the  remaining  officers 
of  the  House  chosen.  On  the  same  day  the  mes- 
sage of  the  Governor  (which  is  subjoined)  was  re- 
ceived and  read  ; and,  on  the  3rd,  in  pursuance  of 
the  joint  order,  the  two  Houses  proceeded  to  vote 
for  a Senator  to  Congress  to  fill  the  vacancy  occa 
sioned  by  the  resignation  of  Hon.  John  J.  Crittenden, 
which  resulted  in  the  election  of  Thomas  Metcalfe, 
by  a vote  of  88  to  38  for.  Lazarus  W.  Powell. 

Message. — This  plain,  sensible  arid  patriotic 
State  paper,  so  highly  characteristic  of  its  author, 
as  rising  above  all  party  consideration  in  the  re- 
commendation and  notice  of  the  various  questions 
of  State  and  general  policy,  cannot  fail  to  be  read 
with  interest  by  men  of  all  parties.  We  make 
such  extracts  as  have  a general  interest.  Pass- 
ing the  exordium,  which  is  entirely  to  our  taste, 
we  quote  first  a brief  paragraph  in  reference  to 
the  administration  of  the  laws  : 

The  article  of  the  Constitution  that  makes  it 
the  duty  of  the  Executive  to  see  that  the  laws 
are  faithfully  executed,  whilst  it  is  among  the 
most  important  of  the  functions  of  that  officer, 
is,  happily,  one  that  he  is  rarely  called  upon 
to  exercise  in  any  forcible  manner.  There  is 
such  a judicious  distribution  of  powers  to  the  va- 
rious departments,  and  the  legislatiou  of  the 
country  has  been  marked  by  so  much  justice, 
temperance,  and  moderation,  that  there  is  an 
habitual  respect  and  obedience  paid  to  them  ; and 
any  thing  like  opposition  to  the  laws  by  individu- 
als, or  by  organized  resistance,  is  almost  unheard 
of.  Undoubtedly,  there  are  imperfections  inci- 
dent to  all  legislation,  and  it  must,  in  the  nature 
of  things,  sometimes  happen  that  the  laws  are 
unequal  in  their  operations.  Should  such  be 
the  case  it  will  not  escape  the  attention  of  the 
people’s  representatives,  and  they  will  be  the 
first  to  apply  the  corrective. 

Convention  to  frame  a new  constitution. — The 
people  having  expressed  their  will,  in  the  legal 
and  constitutional  mode,  for  a convention  to 
frame  a new  Constitution,  it  will  become  your 
duty  to  pass  such  laws  as  are  necessary  to  carry 
their  wishes  into  effect ; and  I would  recommend 
an  early  action  on  the  subject.  The  important 
question  of  a change  in  the  fundamental  laws  of 
the  land  was  wisely  left  to  the  determination  of 
the  people  alone,  and  they  have  in  two  consecu 
live  elections,  and  by  an  increased  majority  at 
the  last,  voted  for  the  call  of  a convention.  They 
have  exercised  their  high  prerogative  in  a man- 
ner that  augurs  favorably  for  its  ultimate  issue. 

We  have  seen  them  assemble  without  vio- 
lence, excitement,  or  tumult,  expressing  their 
will  with  the  calm  dignity  of  freemen  too  well 


acquainted  with  their  rights  to  bring  them  into 
contempt  by  an  unseemly  manner  of  asserting 
them.  The  extraordinary  unanimity  of  the  vote 
proves,  beyond  controversy,  that  the  question 
rose  high  above  parly  or  ephemeral  considera- 
tions, and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  lofty  spirit 
will  prevail  unto  the  end.  When  the  people 
speak,  the  voice  of  faction  or  of  party  should 
not  be  heard.  Parties  rise  and  fall  with  the  ex- 
citing topics  of  the  day,  and  catch  their  hue 
from  the  schemes  of  their  leaders.  But  Consti- 
tutional law  is  the  aegis  of  a whole  people,  and 
those  who  are  called  upon  to  frame  it  should 
never  forget  that  their  labors  are  to  affect  not 
only  the  present  but  future  generations.  The 
people  of  Kentucky  should  remember  that  their 
old  Constitution  has  been  to  them  the  shadow 
of  a great  rock  in  a weary  land — that  it  has 
protected  them  in  the  midst  of  strong  excite- 
ments and  the  most  embittered  party  conflicts, 
and  that  it  had  the  power  to  do  this  because 
it  was  not  the  work  of  party  but  of  patriotism 
and  political  wisdom.  1 have  no  fears  myself 
as  to  the  issue  of  the  approaching  convention. 

1 believe  that  it  will  be  guided  by  a wise  and 
temperate  spirit,  which,  whilst  it  avoids  all 
rash  innovation,  will,  at  the  same  time,  by 
its  prudence  and  wisdom,  satisfy  that  public 
opinion  which  called  it  into  existence  and  trusts 
so  much  to  its  hands. 

Education. — The  Legislature,  at  its  last  session, 
passed  an  act  requiring  the  sheriffs  and  other 
officers  to  open  a poll,  and  take  the  vote  of  the 
qualified  voters  of  this  Commonwealth,  upon  the 
propriety  and  expediency  of  imposing  a lax  of 
two  cents  on  each  one  hundred  dollars’  worth  of 
taxable  property,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
more  permanently  a common  school  system  in 
this  State.  In  pursuance  of  this  act,  a poll  was 
opened  in  August,  and  a direct  vote  taken  upon 
it,  which  resulted  in  showing  that  out  of  an  ag- 
gregate vole  of  one  hundred  and  twelve  thousand 
four  hundred  and  sixty-three,  cast  for  and  against 
it,  there  was  a majority  of  thirty-six  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  eleven  voles  in  its  favor.  This 
vote  proves  clearly  that  the  difficulty  is  not  and 
and  lias  not  been  with  the  people.  Taken  in 
conjunction  with  messages  of  former  Governors 
and  acts  of  former  Legislatures,  it  shows  the  uty- 
versal  sense  of  the  importance  of  such  a system. 
While  1 would  avoid  an  appearance  of  needless 
exhortation  on  this  subject,  yet  1 would  fail  in 
my  duty  if  I did  not  earnestly  invite  the  General 
Assembly  to  make  it  the  subject  of  their  anxious 
care.  However  discouraging  and  unsuccessful 
former  efforts  may  have  proved,  it  cannot  be 
doubted  but  that  there  is  a way  to  success;  and 
if  there  be,  who  so  competent  as  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people,  intimately  acquainted  as  they 
are  with  their  wishes  and  wants,  to  find  it  out, 
and  to  adapt  it  to  the  condition  of  the  country? 
From  the  enlightened  gentleman  now  acting  as 
the  superintendent  of  the  common  school  system, 
every  assistance  may  be  expected  that  zeal,  ta- 
lents, and  a large  experience  can  afford.  We 
claim  for  our  people  no  natural  superiority  of  in- 
tellect or  capacity ; but  the  circumstances  of 
their  early  history,  under  the  influence  of  which 
they  have  grown  up,  have  impressed  upon  them 
a character  of  great  vigor,  activity,  and  enter- 
prise of  body  and  mind,  and  the  State,  to  be  true 
to  herself  and  just  to  them,  should  afford  them 
the  means  of  acquiring  that  degree  of  education 
that  is  necessary  to  give  the  most  wholesome  and 
efficient  direction  to  those  highaltributes.  I repeat 
again  an  earnest  recommendation  of  this  subject. 
Let  no  efforts  be  considered  loo  great — no  patience 
too  exhausting,  and  no  means  too  expensive.  Let 
us  exhibit  to  the  nation  the  noble  spectacle  of 
Kentucky  educated  as  she  ought  to  be — her  sons 
and  daughters  adding  the  grace  and  power  and 
virtues  of  cultivated  minds  to  their  fine  natural 
qualities,  and  those  who  have  contributed  to 
bring  about  the  result  will  be  entitled  to  tue  last- 
ing gratitude  of  posterity. 

Finances. — The  public  debt  of  the  State  on  the 
first  day  of  January,  1848,  amounted  to  the  sum 
of  four  millions  six  hundred  and  eight  thousand 
three  hundred  and  thirty-nine  dollars.  The  fol- 
lowing changes  have  occurred  : 

State  debt,  as  above,  on  January  1st, 

1848, 

Jan.  26 — Cash  of  Craddock  Fund, 

Jan.  15 — 30  year  six  per  cent,  bond 
issued, 


$4,608,339  00 
642  81 

1,000  00 


Since  that  time  the  debt  has  been  re- 
duced 


$4,609,981  81 
77,063  00 
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Leaving  the  total  debt  of  the  Slate 
on  the  20th  December,  1848 — this 
sum  $1,532,913  SI 

From  the  above  sum  it  has  been  usual 
to  deduct  the  amount  of  Bank 
Slocks  owned  by  the  State,  os  the 
State  is  in  possession  of  the  means 
to  pay  this  without  imposing  taxa- 
tion on  ihe  people.  The  amount 
of  Bank  Stock  thus  owned  by  the 
State  is  $1,270,500  00 


This  deduction  will  make  the  actual 

debt  of  the  State  $3,262,413  81 

To  provide  for  the  payment  of  the  interest, 
and  for  the  giadttal  extinction  of  this  debt,  the 
General  Assembly,  at  an  early  period,  establish- 
ed a Sinking  Fund. 

This  Sinking  Fund  is  made  up  of  several  items, 
the  resources  of  a few  of  the  least  important  of 
which  have  ceased.  We  give  a brief  enumera- 
tion of  them : Tax  on  the  capital  slock  of  the 
banks  of  Kentucky,  Northern  bank  of  Kentucky 
and  Bank  of  Louisville, — dividends  on  the  Stock 
of  the  State  held  in  each, — profits  of  the  Com- 
monwealth’s bank, — five  cents  on  every  hundred 
dollar’s  valuation  of  property  held  subject  to  taxa- 
tion,— one-third  of  tax  of  non-residents’  lands — 
excess  in  Treasury  at  the  expiration  of  each  fiscal 
over  year  $5,000, — Rent  of  Lexington  and  Ohio 
Railroad, — Tolls  and  rent  of  water-power,  on 
Kentucky,  Green,  and  Beaver  rivers  navigation, 
— dividends  of  the  State  in  the  various  roads  and 
bridges, — two-t.hirds^of  the  profits  of  the  peniten- 
tiary,— tax  on  brokers’  and  insurance  offices, — 
and  premiums  on  sale  or  exchange  of  State 
bonds. 

This  Sinking  Fund  has,  in  the  course  of  the 
present  year,  not  only  fnrnished  the  means  of 
paying  punctually  the  interest  of  the  public  debt, 
but  also  of  extinguishing  $77,068  of  the  principal. 
And  the  estimates  made  for  the  year  1849  assure 
us  of  an  equally  favorable  result,  and  exhibit  a 
balance,  alter  payment  of  interest,  of  $83,971  57, 
applicable  to  a further  reduction  of  the  debt. 
The  payment  of  the  semi-annual  interest  due  on 
the  1st  January  has  been  fully  provided  for. 
And,  soTar,  it  is  believed  that  the  expectations 
of  the  General  Assembly  have  been  fulfilled,  by 
the  operations  and  effects  of  the  Sinking  Fund. 
These  results,  and  the  prospects  for  the  future, 
show  the  solidity  of  our  means  and  our  credit, 
and  will  be  a just  source  of  gratification  to  the 
General  Assembly. 

The  system  of  internal  improvement  adop- 
ted by  the  State  is  commended,  and  the  preser- 
vation of  the  faith  and  credit  of  the  State  strong- 
ly urged.  This,  says  the  message,  is  something 
more  than  a mere  abstract  sentiment  that  it  is 
the  preservation  of  its  honor.  It  is  a part  of  the 
property  and  strength  of  the  State,  and  they  who 
squander  it,  bring  on  lamentable  poverty  and 
weakness. 

Attention  to  the  suggestions  of  the  Board  of 
Internal  Improvement  is  advised,  and  a geological 
survey  of  the  State  recommended.  The  condi- 
tion of  the  State  Penitentiary  is  adverted  to,  and 
the  defalcation  of  the  late  Treasurer,  Col.  James 
Davidson,  noticed,  with  the  following  expression 
in  relation  thereto : 

l am  unwilling  to  dismiss  this  subject  without 
saying  that,  whatever  defalcation  may  appear 
upon  a final  settlement  of  these  accounts,  1 can- 
not, in  justice  to  an  old  and  diligent  public  ser- 
vant and  a patriot  soldier,  well  tried  in  the  fire 
of  battle  and  covered  with  wounds,  withhold  the 
expression  of  my  opinion  that  it  has  not  been  oc- 
casioned by  the  dishonesty  of  the  officer.  Much 
may  properly  be  attributed  to  the  great  complexi- 
ty ol  the  accounts  necessarily  to  be  kept  by  him, 
running  through  a long  series  of  years  and  em- 
bracing transactions  with  banks  and  the  board  of 
internal  improvement  and  the  commissioners  of 
the  sinking  fund,  and  the  receiving  and  disbursing 
of  millions  of  public  money — all  of  which  had  to 
be  done  by  an  individual  who  had  not  been 
brought  up  as  an  accountant,  and  those  who 
trusted  him  did  so  rather  for  his  known  honor 
arid  fidelity  than  for  any  other  qualification.  For 
myself,  1 do  not  believe  that  lie  has  done  any- 
thing to  sully  his  hitherto  unimpeached  charac- 
ter. I do  not  believe  that  James  Davidson  would 
on  any  consideration  improperly  thrust  his  hand 
into  the  public  treasury.  The  whole  subject  is 
submitted  to  the  General  Assembly  as  a matter 


deserving  their  strict  examination  and  scrutiny. 

State  of  the  Treasury. — For  an  accurate  exhibi- 
tion of  the  stale  of  the  public  treasury , you  are 
referred  to  the  reports  of  the  treasurer  and  first 
and  second  auditors.  These  reports  will  fully 
inform  you  of  the  fiscal  operations  of  that  de- 
partment for  the  year  1848,  and  will  furnish  you 
with  an  estimate  for  1849.  It  will  be  seen  from 
those  reports  that  the  expenditures  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  on  the  10th  October,  1848,  amounted 
to  $314,279  39.  The  amount  transferred  to  the 
sinking  fund  during  the  same  time,  was  $113,- 
839  02— making  the  total  of  expenditures  for 
that  year,  $428,118  41. 

The  amount  of  receipts  during  the  same  pe- 
riod was  $400,298  19.  Balance  in  the  treasury 
on  10th  day  of  October,  1847,  was  $19,269  23 — 
making  the  total  receipts  $419,567  42 — leaving 
the  revenue  department  in  arrears  on  the  10th 
day  of  October,  1848,  the  sum  of  $8,550  99. 

There  was  received  by  the  Treasurer  from  the 
11th  day  of  October  to  30th  November,  1848, 
$37  886  09  cents.  Amount  of  expenditures  du- 
ring the  same  time  $28,559  71.  To  this  add  ar- 
rears on  10th  October,  as  above,  $8,550  99,  and 
there  was  a balance  in  the  treasury  an  the  30th 
November,  1848,  of  $775  39. 

For  the  year  1849,  the  supposed  receipts  will 
amount  to  the  sum  of  $438,136  48  cents.  Of 
this  there  is  to  be  paid  to  the  Sinking  Fund  $129,- 
807  17  cents.  Supposed  expenditures  for  1849, 
$282,750.  Amount  in  arrears  on  10th  October, 
1848,  $8,550  99  cents — making  a total  of  $421,- 
108  16  cents — leaving  a supposed  balance  in  the 
treasury  on  the  10th  of  October,  1849,  of  $17,- 
028  32  cents. 

Union  of  the  Stales. — The  message  of  the  Pre- 
sident has  informed  us  that  the  United  States 
are  now  at  peace  with  the  world.  There  is  no 
important  question  unsettled  in  our  foreign  di- 
lomacy.  We  have  no  subject  of  dispute  with 
any  other  people,  and  there  is  no  cause  that 
threatens,  as  lar  as  can  be  foreseen,  to  disturb 
this  general  peace.  Under  the  auspices  of  our 
Stale  Governments  to  take  care  of  our  domestic 
concerns,  and  of  the  General  Government  to 
guard  our  national  and  external  rights  and  inte- 
rests, we  may  confidently  look  forward  to  a fu- 
ture full  of  everything  that  can  gratify  the  hearts 
of  a civilized  and  free  people.  It  is  in  this  gene- 
ral result  of  the  operation  of  the  American  sys- 
tem of  government  that  the  States  feel  and  know 
that  they  are  important  parts  of  a great  whole  ; 
and  that  they  have  other  cares,  interests,  and  du- 
ties which  claim  their  attention  beyond  those  that 
are  merely  local  and  peculiar  to  themselves  re- 
spectively. If  we  would  act  in  the  right  spirit 
and  under  the  influence  of  proper  sentiments, 
we  must  haoitually  contemplate  ourselves  and 
our  State  as  members  of  the  great  national 
Union.  It  is  in  and  by  that  Union  that  we  are 
known  among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  It  is  in 
that  Union  that  we  are  respected  by  the  world. 
And,  under  the  joint  protection  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Union  and  the  government  of  the 
States,  we  have  the  amplest  securities  that  pa- 
triotism and  wisdom  can  furnish  for  freedom  and 
prosperity.  The  union  of  the  States  is  not  only 
indispensable  to  our  greatness,  but  it  is  a guaran- 
tee lor  our  republican  forms  of  government. 
With  the  preservation  of  that  Union  and  the 
constitution  by  which  it  is  established  and  laws 
by  which  it  is  maintained,  our  dearest  interests 
are  indissolubly  blended.  An  experience  of  near 
sixty  years,  while  it  has  confirmed  the  most  san- 
guine hopes  ol  our  patriotic  lathers  who  framed 
it,  has  taught  us  its  inestimable  value.  Its  value 
will  be  above  all  price  to  us  so  long  as  we  are 
fit  for  liberty,  and  it  will  fail  only  when  we  be- 
come unworthy  of  it.  No  form  of  government 
can  secure  liberty  to  a degenerate  people.  Ken- 
tucky, situated  in  the  heart  ol  the  Union,  must 
and  will  exercise  a powerful  influence  on  its  des- 
tiny. Devulion  to  the  Union  is  the  common  sen- 
timent ol  her  people.  1 do  not  know  a man 
within  the  limits  ol  the  Slate  who  does  not  en- 
tertain it.  VVe  all  feel  that  we  can  safely  rely 
upon  a Union  which  has  sustained  us  so  trium- 
phantly in  the  trials  of  peace  and  war  ; and  we 
entertain  no  fears  from  those  who  have  a com- 
mon interest  in  it  with  ourselves.  The  frater- 
nal feelings  with  which  we  regard  them,  and  the 
filial  reverence  we  ourselves  have  for  the  link 
that  binds  us  together,  gives  us  strength  in  the 
faith  that  they  cherish  the  same  bonds  of  bro- 
therhood and  will  practice  no  intentional  injus- 
tice toward  us.  We  can  have  no  better  security 
for  our  rights  than  that  Union  and  the  kindred 


feelings  that  unite  us  with  all  the  members,  of 
the  confederacy.  Jf  these  sentiments  ever  cease 
to  prevail,  1 trust  that  Kentucky  will  be  the  last 
spot  from  which  they  will  be  banished.  Errors 
and  even  abuses  may  occasionally  arise  in  the 
administration  of  the  general  government — so 
they  may  in  the  administration  of  all  govern- 
ments— and  we  must  rely  upon  public  opinion, 
the  basis  of  all  republican  governments,  for  their 
correction.  The  dissolution  of  the  Union  can 
never  be  regarded — ought  never  to  be  regarded 
— as  a remedy,  but  as  the  consummation  of  the 
greatest  evil  thut  can  befall  us  Kentucky,  devoted 
to  that  Union,  will  look  to  it  with  filial  confi- 
dence, and,  to  the  utmost  of  her  might,  will 
maintain  and  defend  it.  We  let  no  meditations 
or  calculations  on  any  sectional  or  other  con- 
federacy beguile  us  to  the  point  of  weakening 
our  attachment  to  the  Union.  Our  relations  and 
our  attachments  are  with  and  to  all  the  Slates; 
and  we  are  unwilling  to  impair  them  by  any  tan- 
gling engagements  with  a part.  We  are  prouder 
of  our  rank  as  a member  of  the  United  States 
than  we  could  be  ot  any  sectional  or  geopraphi- 
cal  position  that  may  be  assigned  us.  We  date 
our  prosperity  as  a nation  from  the  adoption  of 
the  federal  constitution.  'From  the  government 
that  is  established  we  have  derived  unnumbered 
blessings,  and  w hatever  of  evil  has  occurred  in 
its  administration  bears  no  proportion  to  its  be- 
nefits. 

In  proof  of  the  foregoing  sentiments  we  may 
appeal  to  our  past  history.  We  have  seen  mea- 
sures of  national  policy  which  we  considered 
of  vital  importance  to  our  welfare  perish  in  the 
conflicts  ol  parlies,  and  other  systems  deemed  by 
us  as  inimical  to  our  best  interests,  prevail.  Yet 
we  did  not  falter  in  our  allegiance  to  our  com- 
mon governmnnt,  but  waited  with  patience  for 
the  development  of  the  conclusion  to  which  a 
majority  of  the  whole  nation  would  ultimately 
arrive  after  a calm  survey  and  experience  of  what 
would  hest  promote  the  public  good.  The  ad- 
ministration that  is  now  drawing  to  its  close  was 
not  called  into  existence  by  the  vote  or  the  wish 
of  a majority  of  the  people  of  Kentucky.  Many 
of  its  most  important  measures  have  not  been 
such  as  we  desired  to  see  enacted.  Yet  it  has 
met  with  no  other  opposition  than  a manly  ex- 
pression of  an  honest  difference  of  opinion.  And 
when  war  was  declared  with  Mexico,  notwith- 
standing the  opinion  that  prevailed  that  it  might 
have  been  avoided  by  wise  statesmanship,  still 
Kentucky  responded  to  the  call  of  the  President, 
not  halting  to  debate  the  necessity  of  the  war, 
but  finding  in  the  fact  that  it  was  declared  by 
the  constituted  authorities  of  the  nation  a suffi- 
cient claim  upon  her  patriotism.  She  has  come 
out  of  that  war  with  an  increase  of  glory,  being 
behind  none  in  advancing  the  honor  of  the  na- 
tional flag  ; and  to  our  brave  volunteers  who 
gained  for  us  that  proud  eminence  the  thanks  of 
the  Stale  are  due.  If  such  has  been  her  action 
through  the  past  may  we  not  safely  promise  that 
the  administration  of  General  Taylor  will  re- 
ceive a cordial  support  from  the  Stale  ol  Ken- 
tucky. 

President  Elect . — The  veteran  patriot  who 
has  just  been  chosen  to  administer  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  Stales  was  brought  to  Ken- 
tucky an  infant  in  his  mother’s  arms.  Pie  was 
here  reared  to  that  vigorous  manhood  and  with 
those  sterling  virtues  that  have  sustained  him 
through  a long  period  in  his  country’s  service. 
There  is,  therefore,  a natural  reason  lor  our  con- 
fidence and  attachment.  But  be  comes  into  his 
high  office  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  endeavor- 
ing to  carry  out  jfie  principles  and  pulley  of 
Washington,  and  this  should  commend  him  to  the 
alieclious  of  the  American  people.  It  will  be  his 
aim  to  tollen,  if  he  cannot  extinguish,  the  asper.- 
lies  of  party  stale,  to  give  to  the  Government 
its  constitutional  divisions  of  powers  as  they  were 
designed  to  be  exercised  by  its  framers,  and  to 
make  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  the  true 
exponent  of  the  will  of  their  constituents. 

Under  such  an  Administration,  guided  by  such 
principles  and  motives,  the  people  of  the  United 
Slates  seem  to  have  the  best  assurance  ol  their 
liberty,  and  of  all  the  blessings  that  good  govern- 
ment can  bestow. 

These  relations  have  been  alluded  lo  in  no  par- 
tizan  spirit,  but  in  the  hope  that  we  at  last  see 
the  dawn  of  an  era  arUeritly  desired  by  every 
lover  of  his  country — when  the  discordant  ele- 
ments that  have  so  Jong  dislurhed  the  public  re- 
pose will  give  place  lo  more  fraternal  leelings, 
and  the  pure  patriotism  ol  the  revolution  prevail 
in  every  American  heart. 
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But  in  the  midst  of  our  bright  prospects  and 
high  hopes,  it  becomes  us  to  acknowledge  our 
grateful  dependence  upon  that  Supreme  Being 
without  whose  favor  all  schemes  of  human  hap- 
piness are  vain,  and  without  whose  benediction 
the  wisdom  and  exertion  of  man  can  accomplish 
nothing  truly  great  and  good. 

J.  J.  CRITTENDEN. 

December  30,  1848. 

Georgia. — The  Legislature  of  this  Stale  holds 
its  sessions  biennally,  but  a Committee  is  ap- 
pointed for  the  alternate  years  to  examine  into 
and  report  upon  the  finances.  The  report  of  that 
Committee  Ibis  year,  shows  that  at  the  close  of 
the  fiscal  year  on  the  21st  October,  1847,  the 
Balance  in  Treasury  was  $362,251  50 

Receipts  from  all  sources  to  October  20, 

1848 


Total 

Expenditures  during  the  same  period 


367,585  60 

$729,837  10 
364,249  37 


$365,587  73 


Surplus 

During  the  period  from  21st  October  to  20th 
November,  1848,  the  receipts  and  disbursements 
altered  this  surplus  to  $459,555  96, — but  of  this 
last  there  is  an  unavailable  sum  of  $237,935  50  ; 
and  consequently  the  actual  surplus  in  the  Trea- 
sury, on  the  28th  November  last  was  $171,620  40. 

The  debt  of  the  State  is  put  down  at  $1,903,- 
472  22  ; and  during  the  past  year  its  principal 
has  been  reduced  by  the  sum  of  $178  098  88. 
The  Committee  recommend  that  $80,000  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  bonds  which  issued  for  the  ex- 
tension and  completion  of  the  Western  and  At- 
lantic Railroad,  if  it  be  found  that  its  completion 
will  thereby  be  expedited.  In  reference  to  the 
Central  Bank,  the  Committee  state  its  liabilities 
at  $554,417  16,  and  its  resources  at  $364,829  60, 
which  leaves  a deficiency  of  $189,680  56,  and  on 
this  statement  they  remark  : — 

“This  deficiency  varies  somewhat  from  re- 
sults arrived  at  by  previous  Committees;  and 
such  must  ever  be  the  case,  where  estimates  are 
founded  on  data  constantly  changing.  The  con- 
clusion, however,  we  think  a sale  one,  that  the 
ultimate  deficit  of  the  bank,  will  be  from  175  to 
195  thousand  dollars.” 


Spirit  of  % press. 
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Influence  of  New  York. — The  Wisconsin 
a Democratic  paper,  holds  the  following  language  on 
this  subject : — 

The  late  election  has  developed  one  truth,  which 
politicians  will  never  again  forget,  and  that  is, 
that  no  President  can  be  elected  without  New 
York.  Her  influence  is  shown  to  be  more  para- 
mount than  ever.  In  1844  she  gave  a President 
to  the  Union,  and  we  may  say  the  same  again  in 
1848.  The  vote  in  the  Electoral  college  stands — 
Taylor  163  Cass  127 

The  36  votes  of  New  York  taken  from  Taylor’s 
vote,  would  have  elected  General  Cass,  or  it 
given  to  Mr.  Van  Buren,  they  would  have  thrown 
the  Presidency  into  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Though  Pennsylvania  was  considered  the  bat- 
tle-ground of  the  Union,  it  is  now  more  manilest 
that  when  New  York  was  surrendered  to  Taylor, 
the  victory  was  virtually  won.  The  sympa- 
thies of  these  great  Commonwealths  have  long 
been  notorious. — They  vote  together,  and  what 
influences  one,  reacts  on  the  other. 

In  looking  back  upon  the  canvass,  every  New 
Yorker,  wherever  he  maybe,  and  whatever  his 
prelerences  may  have  been,  cannot  but  feel  a 
just  pride  in  the  overshadowing  influence  of  his 
native  Slate.  She  is.  not  merely  an  Empire  in 
wealth  and  population,  but  even  more  in  that 
vast  moral  influence  which  sways  the  laws,  po- 
litics, and  sympathies  of  half  a Union.  Such 
a slate  eminently  deserves  her  commanding  in- 
fluence in  the  American  conlederacy,  and  when 
a parly  attempts  to  do  without  New  York,  it 
will  be  considered  that  it  is  also  to  do  without 
the  Union. 

Southern  Breadstuffs. — From  the  Quincy 
Times. — Heietolore  the  Southern  people  have 
greatly  depended  on  the  North  and  the  West,  for 
their  breadstutis,  as  well  as  their  bacon,  their 
horses  and  mules.  Thousands — indeed  we  may 
say  millions,  have  annually  been  sent  out  of  the 
Southern  Stales,  for  the  purchase  of  articles 
which  could  have  more  profitably  beeu  made  al 


home.  The  annual  drain  of  money  for  Flour, 
Buckwheat,  Meat,  and  other  articles  which  they 
purchase  from  the  North,  has  been  sufficient  to 
beep  the  South  poor,  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
ductions of  our  soil,  our  kindly  climate,  or  the 
enterprise  and  industry  of  our  people. 

We  of  the  South  have  labored — have  exhaust 
ed  the  riches  of  a virgin  soil — have  swept  away 
our  forests,  borrowed  from  our  generous  lands 
to  the  extent  of  their  capability  of  lending,  and 
then  we  have  turned  them  out  as  old  naked  fields 
to  be  still  further  exhausted  by  the  burning  rays 
of  the  sun.  And  what  has  become  of  the  profits 
of  all  this  labor — of  all  this  waste  of  the  natural 
resources  of  the  country  ? 

It  has  all  gone  to  enhance  the  more  systematic 
industry  of  the  business  man  of  the  North  and 
the  West.  The  Western  horse  driver  has  had 
his  portion,  the  hog  driver  has  had  his  portion 
the  flour  merchant,  the  bacon  and  lard  merchant 
all  have  had  their  share,  and  in  many  cases  nothing 
is  left  to  the  hard-working  planter  of  the  South 

Now  this  is  no  good  cause  of  any  unkind  feel- 
ing against  the  Northern  or  Western  people;  if 
they  have  had  the  address  to  supply  us  with 
what  we  lacked  and  found  profit  in  so  doing,  it 
is  certainly  no  fault  of  theirs.  The  mistake  Ires 
with  ourselves,  in  not  producing  all  those  arti- 
cles which  are  required  for  home  consumption 
To  say  that  the  people  of  the  South  cannot  raise 
horses,  mules,  and  hogs,  sufficient  for  their  own 
necessities,  is  as  much  as  to  say  that  their  lands 
won’t  grow  corn — which  we  ali  know  to  be  un- 
true. 

The  truth  is,  the  South  has  been  kept  poor  by 
unthrifliness,  by  concentrating  her  whole  ener- 
gies upon  one  branch  of  industry — the  production 
of  cotton.  The  consequence  has  been,  that  when 
the  seasons  which  have  been  favorable,  and  the 
crop  abundant — the  market  has  been  overstock- 
ed, and  the  price  gone  down.  The  planter  gets 
no  remunerating  price  for  his  labor  ; perhaps  he  is 
left  in  debt  for  the  horses,  and  for  the  bacon  with 
wh'ch  he  fed  his  hands.  Well,  is  it  any  better 
for  the  planter  when  the  crop  is  scant,  when  the 
drought  or  the  caterpillar  reduce  the  yield  of  his 
lands,  to  the  smallest  amount — and  the  price  of 
cotton  per  consequence  rates  high?  High  prices 
under  such  circumstances  do  not  bring  the  plan- 
ter out  of  debt. 

The  only  effectual  relief  of  the  Southern  plan- 
ter is,  to  enter  upon  a system  for  the  production 
of  all  his  ne«essaries  at  home.  In  the  article  of 
breadstuff.,  of  flour  alone — the  people  of  the 
Southern  States,  are  still  tributary  to  the  North 
in  vast  amounts.  And  there  is  no  need  of  this, 
the  Southern  soil  grows  wheat  of  the  finest  quali- 
ty ; Southern  industry  if  properly  directed,  can 
convert  it  into  the  finest  flour.  Then  why  will 
the  Southern  planter  continue  to  labor  in  his 
cotton  field,  to  grow  cotton,  to  be  sold  for  prices 
which  do  not  pay  lor  the  food  consumed  by  the 
hands  which  make  it,  and  the  expenses  of  for- 
warding it  to  market,  to  say  nothing  of  the  wasle 
of  capital,  and  the  waste  of  lands,  incurred  in 
the  business?  There  is  something  wrong  in  this 
business. 

Our  neighbors  in  Georgia  and  South  Carolina 
are  beginning  to  understand  these  matters  better, 
and  instead  ol  importing  their  breadstuffs,  as  they 
did  ten  years  ago,  are  now  exporting  flour,  to  a 
very  great  amount.  The  Georgia  flour  is  equal 
to  any  manutactured  in  any  part  of  the  world. 
The  extensive  railroad  enterprises  which  have 
been  going  on  in  Georgia  and  South  Carolina,  by 
bringing  the  producer  and  the  consumer  nearer  to 
each  other,  have  stimulated  agricultural  indus- 
try in  these  States,  in  a very  great  degree.  The 
railroads  have  opened  to  the  inland  planter  an 
easy  channel  of  sending  his  products  to  market, 
which  otherwise  must  have  remained  on  his 
hands.  When  the  Georgia  and  Florida  South- 
western Railroad  from  Macon  to  Pensacola,  shall 
have  been  completed,  the  people  of  this  section 
of  country  will  be  furnished  with  flour  on  much 
belter  terms,  from  the  interior  of  Georgia,  than 
they  now  obtain  it  via  New  York  or  New  Or- 
leans. And  what  is  better  still,  the  money 
would  be  retained  at  the  South. 


not  yet  reached  us,  but  we  perceive  that  the  ag- 
gregate of  imports  for  1848,  in  $154,900,000, 
producing  duties  $31,700,000. 

The  reader  will  be  struck  with  the  enormous 
increase  of  dutiable  imports,  and  the  diminished 
duties  in  proportion  to  imports,  under  the  tariff 
of  1846.  These  immense  importations  of  foreign 
goods,  furnish  a clue  to  those  extraordinary  ship- 
ments of  specie  abroad,  which  have  occasionally 
produced  such  gluts  of  the  precious  metals  at 
London,  that  money  has  failed  to  command  three 
per  cent,  per  annum,  whilst  in  our  own  seaboard 
cities  it  was  worth  from  one  to  two  per  cent,  per 
month,  and  throughout  the  whole  Union  a strin- 
gency produced  in  the  money  market  almost  un- 
paralleled. It  would  be  curious  to  ascertain  how 
much  of  this  increased  value  of  imports  arise3 
from  increase  of  prices  of  foreign  fabrics. 

To  pay  for  these  excessive  importations  of  fa- 
brics, immense  quantities  of  our  agricultural 
products  have  been  exported  and  sold  at  greatly 
reduced  prices — shipments  of  breadstuff,  often 
scarcely  paying  charges  and  cost  of  exportation, 
much  less  a remunerating  profit  to  the  producer. 

Here  are  illustrative  lines  lrom  the  Treasury 
Reports : 

Exports. 

1845  $114,600,000 

1846  113  400,000 

1847  158,600,000 

1848  154,000,000 

See  the  enormous  increase  ; and  then  mark  the 

diminished  prices  at  which  these  immense  values 
of  our  productions  have  been  swallowed  up  by 
Great  Britain  and  other  foreign  consu  mers,  under 
this  essentially  Anti-American  Tariff  system. 

Cotton,  our  leading  article  of  export,  and  con- 
stituting about  one-filth  of  the  whole  exporta- 
tion, has  been  diminished  in  value  since  the  Bri- 
tish Tariff  party  were  brought  into  power,  as 
shown  by  the  following  compilation  by  that  va- 
luable statistical  work,  the  New  Orleans  Price 
Current  : 

Comparative  prices  of  Middling  and  Fair  Cotton 
at  Neu>  Orleans  far  the  years  1843  to  1848 ; 


December, 

1843 

7i 

* 3 

to 

8i 

June,  1844 

7 

to 

8S 

December. 

1844 

4? 

to 

64 

June,  1845 

H 

to 

71 

December, 

1845 

6ji 

to 

74 

June,  1846 

65 

to 

8 

December, 

1846 

9 

to 

104 

June,  1847 

9i 

to 

1*8 

December, 

1847 

6* 

to 

74 

June,  1848 

5| 

to 

74 

Home  Policy. — From  the  Nashville  Whig: — 
The  Treasury  Reports  disclose,  in  round  num- 
bers, the  following  statistics  : 

Dutiable  imports.  Duties. 

1845  $113,UOO,UUd  $27,5011,000 

1846  . 117,000,000  26,700,000 

1847  122,000,000  23,000,000 


The  details  of  the  latest  Treasury  Report  have 


Except  in  the  single  shipping  season  of  1816-7, 
when  prices,  as  is  well  kcown,  briefly  went  up 
on  account  of  the  extraordinary  shortness  of 
crop,  being  only  1,773,000  bales,  against  2,335, - 
000  for  1847—8,  the  general  fall  in  price  has  been 
sixteen  per  cent.,  the  greatest  diminution  thirty- 
four  per  cent.,  and  at  the  latest  quotation  twen- 
ty-three per  cent,  on  the  whole  value  of  the  crop  ; 
or  $7  50  per  bale,  disclosing  a loss  to  the  cotton 
planter  on  the  entire  crop  of  1847-8  of  seventeen 
millions  Jive  hundred  and  twelve  thousand  dollars. 
The  annual  loss  on  the  Tennessee  coiton  crop  is 
about  $720,000.  Is  it  surprising  that  Great  Bri- 
tain will  gladly  take  our  cotton  in  exchange  for 
her  fabrics,  under  a system  which  works  such 
gain  to  her,  and  such  loss  to  us,  in  a single  item 
of  export? 

It  appears  from  the  Treasury  Report  that  the 
enormous  amount  of  $37,472,751  value  of  Bread 
Stuffs  and  Provisions  have  been  exported  in  1848 
being  largely  more  than  double  the  average 
annual  export  during  the  TariH  of  1842.  This 
has  been  abosorbed  mainly  to  pay  lor  British 
fabrics.  Arid  at  what  price?  Only  a few  days 
ago  we  saw  an  account  of  shipment  and  sale  of 
1800  sacks  of  corn  from  Kentucky,  in  which  the 
entire  value  of  the  corn  was  consumed  in  charges, 
commissions,  freight,  storage,  duties,  and  other 
costs  of  shipment!  Is  it  astonishing  that  Great 
Britain  gladly  takes  millions  of  our  bread  stuffs, 
in  exchange  for  the  fabrics  with  which  she  is 
flooding  our  country,  under  such  beneficent  work- 
ings of  the  Tariff  of  1846? 

Corn  is  the  principal  product  of  Tennessee, 
and  who  does  not  know  that  this  principal  staple 
is  almost  cut  off  from  a remunerating  market? 
The  agricultural  products  of  Tennessee  amount 
to  $40,000,000  per  annum.  Of  this,  $16,500,000, 
is  the  home  value  of  the  annual  crop  of  55, 000,- 
000  bushels  Indian  Corn.  Our  true  interest  is  to 
secure  a home  market  ; to  bring  the  loom,  the 
anvil,  and  the  work-shop  in  close  proximity  with 
the  plough — the  consumer  near  the  producer,  that 
that  we  may  sell  to  profit  those  heavy  products 
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which  will  not  bear  transportation  to  distant 
markeis. 

And  never  was  there  a more  opportune  time 
for  considering  the  important  proposition  so  ably 
elucidated  by  the  Hon.  J.  R.  Underwood  in  a 
speech  in  this  city,  lh  August,  1844,  that  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  Stales  produce  vastly  more 
food  and  less  raiment  than  they  need,  and  that  it 
is  our  true  policy  to  induce  a more  equal  distri- 
bution of  labor,  by  diverting  a portion  of  our  la- 
bor now  employed  in  agriculture,  to  the  various 
arts  of  manufacture.  For  the  fiscal  year  ending 
30th  June,  1847,  we  exported  and  sold,  at  low 
prices,  to  pay  for  foreign  fabrics,  $129,108,317 
worth  of  agricultural  products.  And  it  mav  not 
be  generally  known  to  our  readers  that  the  duty 
realized  by  Great  Britain  upon  one  article  of 
American  produce  annually,  viz  : tobacco,  the 
value  of  which  is  less  Ilian  two  millions,  is  about 
hcenty  millions  of  dollars.  For  the  same  year, 
1847,  we  imported  $146,550,638  worth  of' mer- 
chandize, $41,772,636  worth  of  which  paid  no 
duty.  This  is  what  JVlr.  Secretary  Walker  calls 
Free  Trade,  and  the  continuance  of  which  he  so 
warmly  recommends.  Is  it  not  great  inequality? 
and  will  it  not  build  up  British  interests  at  the  ex- 
pense of  every  interest  of  American  labor  ? But 
we  must  slop — take  these  facts  and  reflect. 

Our  Tobacco  trade  with  England.  From  the 
“ Plough , Loom,  and  Anvil:" — Wtiile  we  are  allow- 
ing European  governments,  and  especially  that 
of  England,  to  play  at  “see-saw”  with  our  great 
industrial  pursuits,  so  that,  like  children,  on  a 
plank,  with  a pivot  in  the  centre,  our  manufac- 
turers are  constantly  singing,  “ Here  we  go — up 
— up — up”  and  "Here  we  go — down — down — 
down,”  these  dear  lovers  of  uhat  they  call  “ free 
trade,"  are  treating  the  cultivators  of  one  of  our 
great  staples,  as  described  in  the  following  ex- 
tract from  Mr.  Dodge,  the  indefatigable  agent  of 
Ilia t interest,  to  Mr.  Webster,  when  the  great 
expounder  was  in  the  State  Department : 

“ Whilst  in  London  I prepared  and  sent  to  my 
highly  esteemed  friend,  the  lion.  Mr.  Jenifer, 
chairman  of  the  select  committee  on  the  tobacco 
trade,  an  address  to  the  tobacco  planters  of  the 
United  Stales,  in  which  1 presented  the  question 
of  our  tobacco  relations  with  Europe  in  several 
new  points  of  view,  and  by  which  it  will  De  seen 
that  Europe  obtains  over  $35,000,000  revenue  on 
an  amount  of  our  tobacco,  costing  in  the  United 
Stales  less  than  $,7,000,000;  whilst  we  tiaye  ad- 
mitted, tree  ol  duly  from  Europe,  an  amount  of 
its  produce  more  Ilian  equal  to  one  half  of  all  the 
exports  of  our  domestic  produce  to  the  same 
countries  of  Europe  ; and  as  the  annual  average 
amount  imported  into  the  United  Stales,  from  the 
various  countries  of  Europe,  from  1st  October, 
1835,  to  30lh  September,  1b38,  was  $97,251,334, 
ol  w Inch  $54,597,477  w as  subject  to  duly,  and  as 
the  total  average  amount  of  revenue  obtained  by 
the  Ameiican  government  for  the  two  years  end- 
ing 31st  December,  1838,  by  the  importations 
Irom  all  parts  of  the  world,  was  $16,866,017,  it 
may  salely  be  estimated  that  as  a large  propor- 
tion ol  the  articles  coming  from  Europe  were  ad- 
mitted free  of  duly,  that  the  revenue  which  the 
United  States  has  derived  Irom  the  importations 
fiom  Europe  has  not  exceeded  $10,000,000  an- 
nually ; 3o  that,  if  this  revenue  should  be  equal- 
ized on  the  total  average  importations  from  Eu- 
rope, say  $97,251,334,  it  would  only  amount  to  a 
dul)  ol  about  ten  per  cent.,  whilst  Europe  is  ob- 
taining a revenue  of  at  least  $35,000,000  from 
our  tobacco  alone.  Tfiere  is  certainly  no  reci- 
procity in  such  a state  of  things.” 

The  consumption  of  $10,000  of  segars  daily  in 
New  York,  proves  how  much  more  Ireely  iron 
and  coal,  and  cloth  and  leather,  and  hals,  and 
everything  else  that  represents  and  is  made  up 
in  tact  ol  the  products  of  the  plough,  are  consumed 
when  they  are  made  in  our  own  country,  near  to 
the  plough.  Yes,  the  estimate  is  $10,000  daily, 
ll  the  laimer  has  the  iron  manufactory  close  lo 
his  larm,  he  puls  iron  lo  a thousand  uses  that  he 
would  not  il  it  had  come  from  England,  though 
even  there  lie  might  get  il  cheaper,  apparently 
but  not  really,  because  he  cannot  in  that  case  pay 
for  il  half  so  easily  as  if  the  people  were  close 
by  him,  who  would  consume  his  produce  while 
tney  made  his  iron.  For  want  of  the  iron-mak 
ing  consumers  close  at  hand,  he  uses  wooden  keys 
to  his  ox-yokes,  and  wooden  hinges  to  his  doois 
and  gales,  and  wooden  axlelrees  lo  carts,  and 
rope  instead  of  chain  traces.  But  the  tillers  ol 
the  soil,  thank  Gud,  are  beginning  lo  learn  a 
thing  or  two  ! We  can  see  that  even  by  the  way 
that  the  Plough,  the  Loom  arid  the  Anvil,  is 


spreading  over  the  whole  country,  and  especially 
in  the  South  and  West. 

Fugitive  Slaves. — Another  of  the  duties  of 
the  Free  Stales  is  to  carry  out  that  provision  of 
the  Constitution,  under  which  we  agree  to  sur- 
render fugitives  from  slavery.  It  may  have  been 
a hard  bargain  that  our  fathers  made,  but  it  is  a 
bargain,  nevertheless:  that  when  slaves  run  away 
from  their  masters,  we*  shall  send  them  back. 
H6w  we  have  evaded  that  plain  Constitutional 
duty,  we  pointed  out  the  other  day  in  some  re- 
marks that  we  copied  from  a speech  Mr.  Faulk- 
ner has  made  in  the  Virginia  Legislature, — and 
the  evasion,  it  cannot  be  denied,  lias  been  plea- 
sant to  us  all,  and  has  been  sanctioned  by  all  par- 
ties in  the  Free  Stales,  and  by  courts  of  law,  as 
well  as  persons  , — but  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that 
we  have  thus  evaded  a Constitutional  obligation, 
and  to  that  extent  broken  faith  with  the  South. 
The  South,  it  is  historically  known,  would  never 
have  formed  the  Constitutional  compact  with  us, 
if  it  had  been  known  that  the  Free  Stales  would 
become  a safe  reluge  for  runaway  slaves.  The 
duly  of  a surrender,  we  are  aware,  is  unpleasant; 
such  a compact  could  not  be  made  over  again, — 
but  it  is  just  as  much  binding  upon  us,  as  the 
Tariff  law  is  upon  South  Carolina,  or  as  any  part 
of  the  Constitution.  What  is  wnilen  is  written, 
and  there  is  the  law. 

As  vve  expect  others  lo  obey  the  laws,  and  lo 
comply  wilh  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution,  we 
vv  ho  exhort  or  rebuke  them  must  obey,  ourselves. 
To  fan  insurrections  southward,  and  then  to  profit 
from  that  insurrectionary  spirit  by  the  seduction 
or  thelt  of  slaves,  is  as  much  a violation  of  the 
Federal  compact,  as  any  act  we  have  charged 
upon  or  suspected  South  Carolina  as  intending  to 
be  guilty  ol.  We  must  remember  that  the  Con- 
stitution was  a compromise  of  slavery  and  anti- 
slavery; and  that  without  that  compromise,  this 
Union  could  not  have  been  formed.  We  must 
bear  in  mind,  too,  we  who  are  so  sensitive  upon 
the  subject  of  slavery,  that  we  are  not  responsi- 
ble for  its  existence  or  continuance,  where  it  is; 
and  that,  as  we  have  nothing  lo  do  with  il  there, 
we  can  neither  regulate  nor  end  it.  The  Union 
is  a confederation  of  Slates — not  a consolidation 
like  that  of  the  French  Republic — and  therelore 
the  existence  of  slavery  in  South  Carolina  is  no 
more  our  business  than  slavery  in  Cuba.  But 
Carolinians  are  our  countrymen,  as  much  as 
Ohioans,  in  all  the  aspects  in  which  we  are  lo  be 
regarded  by  foreign  nations.  We  owe  them  all, 
then,  loyalty,  fidelity  in  the  spirit  of  the  Consti- 
tution ; — and  aa  we  intend  lo  make  them  respect 
us,  so  uiust  we  respect  them. 

[JVtto  York  Express. 

And,  in  reference  to  this  subject  the  Richmond 
Whig  holds  the  following  language  : — 

That  the  constitution  has  been  evaded  in  a v,ast 
variety  of  instances  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Northern  States,  in  the  cases  which  have  been 
brought  under  their  consideration,  cannot  admit 
of  a doubt.  Indeed,  ol  late  years,  such  a thing 
as  recovering  a slave,  who  shall  have  once  reach- 
ed a tree  Slate,  has  scarcely  been  known  'at  all. 
Yet  the  constitutional  provision  is  as  plain  as  any 
other  whatever;  as  plain  as  that  which  gives  to 
Congress  the  power  lo  iay  a tariff,  or  lo  collect 
the  revenue.  Even  when  the  lugitive  can  be 
brought  before  a court  of  justice,  alter  the  most 
thorough  proof  of  property  by  the  master,  it  has 
been  customary  to  throw  so  many  legal  impedi- 
ments in  the  way  of  the  decision,  that  the  owner 
has  oll^ii  been  compelled,  through  the  force  of 
mere  technicalities,  to  abandon  the  pursuit.  We 
venture  to  say  there  is  no  man  among  (he  betler 
infoimed  of  our  Northern  brethren,  who  will  un- 
dertake to  assert  that  such  a course  of  proceed- 
ing is  in  strict  compliance  with  the  constitution. 

He  that  would  have  equity  must  do  equity,” 
is  a rule  perleclly  familiar  lo  every  man  who 
has  ever  had  anything  to  do  with  courts  of  law. 
Now  when  our  Nouhern  brethren  complain  ol 
South  Carolina,  lor  her  relractory  conduct  with 
regard  lo  the  constitutional  restrictions  laid  with 
an  equal  hand  upon  us  all,  they  should  first  take 
care  that  they  themselves  should  be  unassailable 
on  that  point.  The  course  ot  South  Carolina,  il 
is  true,  appears  to  us  very  reprehensible ; but 
docs  it  lie  in  the  mouths  of  those  who  are  them- 
se  ve  idomg  every  year  precisely  the  same  thing 
lo  t lame  her  fur  it  ? She  might  salely  say  to  the 
whole  congregated  free  Sialesol  the  Union,  when 
they  upbraid  her,  “ let  that  one  that  is  innocent 
amoug  you  throw  the  first  stone.” 

Il  is  no  longer  a question  whether  slavery  be 


right  or  wrong,  just  or  unjust,  expedient  or  in- 
expedient. That  question,  as  between  the  North 
and  South,  the  free  States  and  the  slave,  has  been 
settled  forever.  Our  ancestors  gave  it  the  quie- 
tus when  they  formed  the  constitution  of  the 
United  Stales,  binding  us  all  together  in  one  po- 
litical body.  If  the  North  is  tired  of  the  Union, 
it  can  of  course  leave  it,  provided  it  be  prepared 
to  take  upon  itself  the  odium  of  a political  crime 
so  black  as  the  voluntary  dissolution  of  the  Union. 
But  we  submit  that  while  it  remains  a portion  of 
it — while  it  still  clings  together  and  continues  to 
form  one  great  body  politic — it  cannot  expect  one 
portion  of  it  lo  pay  attention  to  those  laws,  by 
which  itself  refuses  to  be  bound. 

With  these  preliminary  remarks,  we  introduced 
the  passage  from  the  Express  alluded  to  by  us. 
It  indicates  a degree  of  sound  feeling  upon  this 
and  kindred  subjects,  which  we  hail  as  the  hap- 
piest sign  we  have  of  late  seen  from  the  North. 

Abolition  in  the  District. — We  copy  the  fol- 
lowing from  /he  Richmond  Whig: 

We  have  said,  from  the  first,  that  we  did  not 
believe  that  the  abolition  movement  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  would  ever  come  to  a head, 
and  we  are  every  day  more  firmly  convinced 
that  such  will  be  the  fact.  It  is  true  that  a ma- 
jority of  the  people  of  the  Northern  States, 
looking  to  the  mere  letter  of  the  law,  and  utterly 
disregarding  the  spirit,  have  conceived  the  im- 
pression that  Congress  possesses  the  constitu- 
tional power  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  : a method  of  interpretation  entirely 
at  variance  with  that  prescribed  by  all  legal 
writers  in  the  consideration  of  the  true  meaning 
of  a law,  and  justifying  an  inference  which  the 
framers  of  the  constitution  certainly  never  dream- 
ed of.  There  is  hardly  one  among  them,  how- 
ever, who  will  not  be  apt  to  pause  before  giving 
it  as  his  decided  opinion,  that  the  act  is  expedient 
at  this  time,  when  he  shall  have  reflected  upon 
the  inevitable  consequences — consequences  ter- 
rible to  the  present  generation,  extending  their 
effects  to  the  remotest  posterity,  affecting,  not 
this  country  alone,  but  the  whole  civilized  world, 
and  involving  nothing  less  than  death  to  the 
hopes  of  freedom  throughout  the  civilized  world. 
For  it  is  a fact,  as  honorable  lo  us,  as  it  is 
cheering  to  mankind,  that  the  hopes  of  man  are 
connected  intimately  with  the  prosperity  and 
happiness  of  the  great,  self-governed,  Anglo- 
Saxon  Republic  of  America.  That  our  northern 
brethren  will  pause,  we  say,  before  they  involve 
us  in  the  consequences  of  the  rash  step  which 
they  appear  about  to  take — which  can  be  of  no 
earthly  benefit  either  to  them  or  to  any  other 
human  being — that  they  will  hesitate,  voluntari- 
ly, lo  assume  a load  of  guilt  which  will  most  as- 
suredly ensure  them  the  execrations  of  mankind 
through  all  succeeding  time,  we  have  not  the 
slightest  reason  to  doubt. 

It  was  for  that  reason  that  we  wished  Virgi- 
nia, and  the  whole  South,  to  assume  an  attitude 
firm  and  respectful,  but  as  far  as  possible  re- 
moved from  threats  and  bravado.  We  wished 
them  not  lo  irritate,  but  to  stand  firm — not  to 
precipitate  measures,  but  to  wait  until  the  ob- 
noxious law  had  fiist  been  passed.  It  was  the 
way  our  fathers  did  in  ’98.  The  Alien  and  Sedi- 
tion laws,  palpably  unconstitutional,  had  passed 
in  the  session  of  97-8.  The  whole  country  was 
in  commotion.  At  the  Spring  elections  in  Vir- 
ginia, the  ablest  men  of  both  parties  were  selec- 
ted to  represent  their  several  counties  in  the  Le- 
gislature, when  it  was  understood  that  these 
laws  would  be  brought  before  that  body.  James 
Madison  left  Congress  for  that  purpose,  and  Pat- 
rick Henry  abandoned  the  shaoes  of  retirement, 
rendered  dear  to  him  by  the  mighty  labors  of  his 
long  and  brilliant  career.  As  the  war  of  Tripoli 
gave  to  the  country  those  gallant  sailors,  who 
atteiwards  rendered  our  name  illustrious  wher- 
ever the  winds  and  waves  can  waft  a sail,  in  our 
contest  with  the  mistress  of  the  seas,  so,  in  the 
school  of  this  renowned  Legislature,  were  train- 
ed the  statesmen  and  orators,  who,  for  the  twen- 
ty succeeding  years,  gave  lustre  to  the  name  of 
Vnginia.  The  question  was  thoroughly  discussed 
on  the  hustings  ; every  man  in  the  State  clearly 
uuderstood  its  import.  Laying  aside  all  local 
questions  as  unworthy  of  the  times,  the  people 
elected  their  delegates  upon  lhi3  question  alone. 
1 he  Legislature  met.  Among  the  bright  array 
of  great  names,  there  was  one  wanting.  Patrick 
Henry  was  no  more.  But  it  still  presented  an 
array  of  talent  such  as  has  seldom  been  wit- 
nessed within  the  Halls  of  the  Capitol.  The  re- 
solutions of  ’98-9,  prepared  by  James  Madison, 
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but  presented  by  John  Taylor  of--  Caroline,  alte** 
long  debate,  were  passed.  They  embodied,  it 
is  believed,  the  sentiment  of  the  great  majority 
of  the  people  of  Virginia. 

There  was,  in  all  the  events  connected  with 
the  passage  of  these  famous  resolutions,  nothing 
that  betokened  haste,  nothing  that  argued  an  in- 
temperate zeal,  or  the  slightest  disloyalty  to  the 
Union.  They  were  the  embodiment  of  the  opi- 
nions of  the  people  of  the  great  and  sovereign 
State  of  Virginia,  and  as  such  they  were  pre- 
sented to  the  consideration  of  the  country  and  of 
the  world.  They  threatened  no  dissolution  of 
the  Union—  no  resort  to  force,  in  the  event  of  the 
continuance  of  the  obnoxious  laws.  What  course 
the  people  of  Virginia  would  have  pursued,  in 
that  event,  was  left  to  conjecture.  Representa- 
tions so  calmly  made,  so  ably  sustained  by  argu- 
ment, so  powerfully  supported  by  the  people, 
could  not  be  overlooked.  They  had  their  effect 
at  head  quarters.  The  ruling  powers  saw  that 
there  must  be  something  seriously  meant,  where 
everything  was  so  calmly  and  dispassionately 
done.  They  retrieved  their  error — they  repealed 
the  laws— peace  was  restored — and  the  Union 
left  untouched. 

Such,  we  contend,  should  be  the  course  of 
Virginia  now.  Resolved  to  maintain  the  true 
interpretation  of  the  constitution  at  all  hazards, 
she*should  not  even  appear  to  believe  that  an  in- 
fraction of  it  is  meant,  until  she  shall  have  the 
most  convincing  evidence  of  the  lact.  'I  hen  let 
her  do  as  she  did  in  ’9S-9. 

Free  Soil. — The  Columbus  Standard , the  Central 
Organ  of  the  Free  Soil  Party , thus  proclaims  the  ob- 
jects of  that  party  : 

The  object  of  that  party,  in  our  mind,  is  the 
vindication  of  the  equal  rights  of  all  men,  and  the 
protection  of  all  in  the  enjoyment  of  those  rights. 
We  go  for  the  repeal  of  all  laws  in  this  Slate, 
that  make  any  distinction  among  men,  on  account 
of  color,  or  anything  else.  We  go  for  the  exer- 
tion of  all  the  constitutional  power  of  the  United 
States  government,  not  only  to  prevent  the  exten- 
sion of  slavery,  but  to  effect  its  abolition.  For 
our  part  we  never  expect  to  cease  our  efforts  as 
a Free  Soil  man,  until  the  chains  shall  fall  from 
every  slave,  or  we  cease  to  live.  Were  all  our 
territories  to-day  made  free,  we  should  see  no 
less  use  for  our  party,  and  should  labor  for  its 
ascendancy  with  the  same  zeal  we  do  now. 


Ifttollmtcoits. 


Fossil  Foot  Marks  in  Texas.  A numbei 
of  singular  loot  prints  have  recently  been  lound 
in  the  limestone  strata  on  the  Brushy , resem- 
bling human  foot  prints,  but  of  a gigantic  size. 
Thev  are  embedded  in  the  soft  argillaceous  lime- 
stone, and  are  as  distinct  as  if  they  had  been 
made  in  plastic  clay.  A gentleman,  who  visaed 
them  a few  months  since,  slates  that  the  toes 
and  the  print  of  the  heel  are  so  distinct  that 
there  is  scarcely  a doubt  that  they  were  made  by 
a human  being  who  must  have  rivalled  Gohah  in 
size.  The  stride  is  so  large  that  a man  ot  ordi- 
nary size  can  with  difficulty  jump  from  one 
foot  print  to  another.  The  limestone  in  which 
they  are  found,  vve  believe  is  similar  to  that 
which  extends  through  Austin,  New  Braunfels 
and  Bexar,  and  from  the  quarries  in  this  rock 
most  of  the  stones  in  the  Alamo  and  other  buil- 
dings of  Bexar  were  obtained.  The  strata  contains 
many  marine  fossils,  among  which  are  the  Am- 
monite, Nautilus,  Gryphea,  & c. 

These  foot  marks,  like  those  discovered  in  red 
sandstone  formation,  were  probably  made  by  an 
extinct  species  of  birds  or  Ornithichnites. 

[Houston  Telegraph. 

Gas  from  Water. — Sir  Humphrey  Davy 
once  declared,  at  “ some  luture  day,  gas  would 
be  generated  from  water  for  general  purposes, 
surpassing  that  of  coal  in  brilliancy  and  purity.” 
This  production  is  now  fully  realized.  An  ap- 
paratus has  been  patented  in  England,  by  Ste- 
phen White,  for  making  gas  from  water  and 
common  rosin,  or  tar.  The  gas  is  extremely 
pure,  and  in  burning  emits  no  smoke  or  smell. 
The  apparatus  is  cheap,  and  the  gas  cheaper 
than  that  from  coal.  The  apparatus  consists  ol 
three  retorts  placed  in  a stove,  two  of  which  are 
filled  with  charcoal  and  thin  pieces  of  iron,  and 
' the  other  with  iron  chains,  hanging  from  a cen- 


tre bar.  The  two  first  retorts  are  for  the  de- 
composition of  water,  which  is  regularly  sup- 
plied by  means  of  a syphon  pipe,  passing  through 
and  into  the  centre  of  the  retort;  the  water,  in 
passing  through  the  heated  material,  becomes 
converted  into  pure  hydrogen  and  pure  oxide  of 
carbon.  It  then  passes  into  the  third  retort,  to 
receive  its  dose  of  bicarburet  of  hydrogen, 
which  is  prepared  from  common  tar  or  melted 
rosin,  or  similar  substance,  passing  or  dropping 
on  the  red  hot  cha  in,  from  a syphon  tube,  which 
regulates  its  supply.  This  causes  the  tar  or  ro- 
sin, to  throw  off  an  abundance  of  bicarburet  of 
hydrogen  gas.  The  gases  being  mixed  in  this 
manner  are  immediately  conveyed  into  the  gaso- 
meter for  use,  without  any  purifying  vessels 
whatever,  none  being  required. 

Railroads. — The  Railroad  Journal  estimates 
the  entire  expenditure,  within  the  past  twenty- 
five  years,  in  the  projection  and  construction  of 
railroads,  not  to  fali  short  of  one  thousand  mil- 
lions of  dollars  /—and  their  influence,  in  facilita- 
ting business,  in  reducing  the  expenses  and  time 
of  travel,  and  in  opening  up  new  regions  of  coun- 
try, as'giving  an  increased  value  of  twice  that 
amount.  And  yet,  their  influences  are  just  begin- 
ning to  be  felt.  Within  the  last  month  two  hun- 
dred and  eighty-two  miles  of  railroad  was  added 
to  that  previously  in  use.  This  addition  is  made 
up  as  follows  : — New  York  and  Erie  Railroad, 

1 27  miles  ; New  York  and  New  Haven,  80  miles; 
Nashua  and  Worcester,  45  miles;  Harlaem,  30 
miles. 

Curious  Particulars  in  relation  to  Mar- 
riage.— The  intervention  of  a priest  or  rather 
ecclesiastical  functionary  was  not  deemed  indis- 
pensable to  a marriage,  until  the  council  of  Trent 
iu  1409.  The  celebrated  decree  passed  in  that 
session,  interdicted  any  marriage  otherwise  than 
in  the  presence  of  the  priest  and  of  at  least  two 
witnesses.  But  before  the  time  of  Pope  Inno- 
cent 111,  (1148,)  there  was  no  solemnization  of 
marriage  in  the  church,  but  the  bridgroom  came 
to  the  bride’s  house,  and  led  her  home  to  his 
own,  which  was  all  the  ceremony  then  used. 
Bans  were  fust  directed  to  be  published  by  Ca- 
non Walter  in  the  year  1200. 

Oranges  — The  Mobile  Herald  says  that  since' 
the  destructive  hurricane  in  Cuba  a few  years 
since,  the  Mobile  fruit  market  has  been  supplied 
chiefly  with  Cieole  oranges  raised  in  that  neigh- 
borhood, Pascagoula,  and  on  the  “ coast”  near 
New  Orleans.  These  oranges  are  generally  lar- 
ger than  those  raised  in  the  neighborhood  of  Ha- 
vana, and  much  superior  in  flavor.  The  Herald 
contends  that  a number  of  locations  might  be 
selected  on  the  bay  and  neighboring  islands, 
where  the  orange  would  thrive  admirably  and 
scarcely  ever  be  injured  by  frost. 

Bounty  Lands — The  claimants  are  permitted 
to  select  their  bounty  lands  from  twelve  States — 
six  free,  and  six  slave  Slates.  It  is  stated  that  of 
1,700, 0U0  acres  selected,  only  200,000  was  with- 
in the  slave  Slates. 

A Long  Voyage. — The  ship  Sweden,  Captain 
Nott,  which  arrived  at  Boston  lately,  from 
Manilla,  has  been  absent  on  the  voyage  around 
the  world,  lour  hundred  arid  twenty-nine  days, 
has  visited  five  ports,  sailed  43,600  miles,  and 
has  been  at  sea  354  days,  making  an  average  of 
123  1-6  miles  per  day. 

Pope  Pius  IX. — In  response  to  the  address  of 
sympathy  sent  by  the  citizens  of  New  York  to 
the  Pope,  he  has  forwarded,  through  Mons.  Vat- 
temare,  a series  of  medals,  to  the  authorities  of 
that  city,  two  of  gold,  two  of  silver,  and  two  of 
bronze. 

Chief  Justice  Taney  has  resumed  his  seat  on  the 
bench,  and  appears  to  have  recovered  from  his 
late  iudisposiliun. 


OBITUARY. 

Death  of  Colonel  George  Croghan.—  The 
New  Orleans  Mercury  thus  announces  the  death 
of  this  heroic  officer,  which  took  place  at  that 
city  on  the  8th  hist.  : 

The  brave  and  gallant  soldier,  Col.  George 
Croghan  whose  heroic  defence  of  Fort  Sandusky, 
while  but  a boy  of  nineteen  years,  linked  his  name 
forever  with  those  of  the  great  men  of  whom  our 
country  is  proud,  died  last  evening,  after  a short 
illness.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  Inspec- 
tor General  of  the  U.  S.  Army,  which  office  he 
had  held  sinee  sometime  during  the  administra- 
tion of  General  Jackson.  Our  army  held  no 


braver  man  in  its  ranks.  . The  chivalry  of  his 
youth  was  not  merely  that  of  young  and  hot 
blood.  At  the  battle  of  Monterey,  although  his 
position  in  the  army  gave  him  no  separate  com- 
mand, he  exposed  his  life  with  as  little  apparent 
thought  of  danger,  as  the  bravest  of  that  band  of 
heroes,  whose  duty  called  them  into  the  thickest 
of  the  fight.  He  was  everywhere  among  the 
brave  volunteers,  and  his  presence  was  itself  a 
host  by  the  influence  it  wrought  upon  the  strag- 
ling  army.  He  remarked  afterwards  that  the 
hottest  fire  he  had  ever  been  under  was  at  Mon- 
terey. 

The  following  particulars  are  from  an  article 
in  the  Picayune : 

Colonel  Croghan  was  the  son  of  Major  Wil- 
liam Croghan  of  the  revolutionary  war.  His 
mother  was  the  sister  of  the  celebrated  General 
George  Rogers  Clark,  who  overran  the  North 
Western  Territory  during  the  struggle  for  Ame- 
rican Independence,  and  achieved  for  the  United 
States  the  title  by  conquest,  by  which  that  im- 
mense tract  of  couniry,  now  subdivided  into 
States  and  teeming  with  a thrifty  and  hardy  po- 
pulation, became  a part  of  this  confederacy. 
Both  upon  the  father  and  mother’s  side  he  inhe- 
rited the  blood  of  the  revolution. 

Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  late  war.  Colo- 
nel Croghan  entered  the  army.  At  the  early  age 
of  nineteen  he  made  the  gallant  defence  of  Fort 
Sandusky.  By  this  brilliant  feat  he  inscribed  bis 
name  upon  the  scroll  of  fame.  He  married  and 
resigned  his  commission  shortly  after  the  peace. 
But  during  the  administration  of  General  Jack- 
son  he  returned  to  the  service  with  the  commis- 
sion of  Inspector  General,  which  was  tendered 
him  by  that  illustrious  commander.  He  held 
this  office  up  to  the  time  of  his  death.  He  was 
in  his  59th  year  and  leaves  behind  him  a wife 
and  family. 

Death  of  Lieut.  Colonel  Dix  : — This  brief 
biographical  notice  of  a gallant  officer  and  high- 
minded  gentleman,  whose  death  was  announced 
in  the  previous  number  of  the  Register,  is  extrac- 
ted from  a well-deserved  tribute  in  the  Washington 
Union  : 

Colonel  Dix  was  a native  of  New  Hampshire, 
a brother  of  the  Senator  in  Congress  from  New 
York,  and  the  son  of  Colonel  Timothy  Dix,  of 
the  Army,  who  lost  his  life  in  the  ill-fated  expe- 
dition of  General  Wilkinson  against  Montreal  in 
1813.  He  was  educated  at  West  Point ; and  at 
the  moment  of  completing  his  course  of  study  in 
1832,  instead  of  accepting  the  leave  of  absence 
for  a few  months  usually  granted  to  graduates, 
he  volunteered  his  services,  and  accompanied 
General  Scott  on  the  Black  Hawk  expedition. 

After  serving  for  several  years  in  the  Quarter- 
master’s department  as  one  of  its  most  efficient 
officers,  he  was  appointed  by  Mr.  Polk,  near 
the  commencement  of  his  administration,  a Pay- 
master in  the  Army.  He  accompanied  General 
Taylor,  with  whonri  he  had  previously  served 
several  years  at  Fort  Jesup,  to  Corpus  Ctiristi, 
before  the  war  with  Mexico.  He  was  with  the 
General  during  the  two  days  of  Buena  Vista, 
officiating  part  of  the  time  as  his  aid-de  camp, 
and  part  of  the  time  in  the  same  capacity  with 
General  Wool,  the  gallant  second  in  command. 
For  his  distinguished  gallantry  on  that  bloody 
battle-field,  Major  Dix  was  brevetted  a Lieute- 
nant Colonel  at  the  last  session  of  Congress. 
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Terms. — Four  Dollars  per  annum,  in  advance, 
or  if  remitted  before  the  expiration  of  the  first  month 
after  the  commencement  of  a volume; — otlienvise  Five 
Dollars  will  be  charged.  Three  copies  will  be  sent  to 
one  address  upon  the  receipt  of  Ten  Dollars,  and 
seven  copies  upon  the  receipt  of  Twenty  Dollars. 

Subscribers  may  remit,  at  our  risk,  by  mail ; and 
current  bills,  of  sound  banks,  in  any  of  the  Slates, 
will  be  accepted  in  payment. 

To  Subscribers. — To  correct  a misconception 
on  the  part  of  several  of  our  subscribers,  in  re- 
gard to  the  reduction  of  terms  of  the  Register, 
we  make  this  explanation  : the  reduction  to  four 
dollars,  per  annum,  is  applicable  only  to  the  cur- 
rent year  (1849) — and  to  enable  distant  subscri- 
bers to  avail  themselves  of  it,  the  time,  within 
which  four  dollars  will  be  received  in  full  pay- 
ment for  the  subscriptions  for  1849,  is  extended 
to  the  15th  of  March  next, — after  which  period 
all  subscriptions  remaining  unpaid,  will  becharged 
at  five  dollars. 

For  the  six  months’  subscription  preeeding  first 
of  January,  1849,  the  terms  are  $2  50.  As  a 
further  inducement,  however,  to  prompt  payment, 
we  state  that  the  remittance  of  six  dollars,  by 
those  who  are  indebted  for  the  74th  volume,  and 
of  two  dollars,  by  those  who  have  forwarded  four 
dollars  in  payment  of  the  74th  and  75th  volumes, 
prior  to  the  15th  of  March  next,  will  be  accepted 
in  full  payment  to  the  first  of  January,  1850,  (or 
for  the  three  volumes,  Nos.  74,  75  and  76.) 

The  importance  of  the  punctual  payment  of 
subscriptions  in  the  publication  of  a paper  similar 
to  ours,  deriving  all  its  means  from  the  subscrip- 
tions, it  is  hoped,  will  be  properly  appreciated  by 
the  patrons,  as  well  as  our  efforts  to  reduce  the 
price  of  a work,  admitted  to  be  of  no  inconside- 
rable value  to  the  reading  public,  and  requiring  a 
heavy  outlay  of  labor  and  money. 


The  American  Metropolitan  Magazine  is 
the  title  of  a new  monthly,  edited  by  William 
Langdon,  and  published  by  Israel  Post,  at  No. 
359  Broadway,  New  York.  The  first  number, 
which  is  before  us,  contains  three  capital  engra- 
vings from  designs  by  Matteson,  besides  several 
wood-cut  illustrations  ; two  pages  of  original  mu- 
sic, and  forty-eight  of  original  reading  matter. 
The  list  of  contributors  presents  the  names  of  all 
or  nearly  all  the  standard  American  writers  in 
the  lighter  walks  of  literature.  This  magazine 
is  printed  in  a superior  manner,  and  altogether 
is  got  up  in  a creditable  style.  The  price  is 
three  dollars. 

A serial  illustration  of  the  life  of  Washington 
— the  pictures  to  be  made  expressly  for  this  work 
by  Matteson,  and  the  text  descriptive  to  be  fur- 
nished by  the  Rev.  J.  T.  Headley — will  constitute 
an  important  feature  in  the  work. 


Holden’s  Dollar  Magazine The  very  best 

work  for  the  price  to  be  found  in  the  whole  coun- 
try. The  first  number  of  the  third  volume,  is  on 
our  table,  and  presents  the  usual  amount  of  choice 
reading  matter,  and  characteristic  embellishments. 
Every  family  ought  to  subscribe  for  it.  The 
terms  are  $1,  per  annum,  for  a work  of  sixty- 
four  pages,  and  the  office  is  at  No.  109  Nassau 
Street,  New  York. 


U.  S.  Senator  from  Illinois. — General  James 
hielda  has  been  elected  to  the  Senate  of  the 


United  States  for  six  years  from  the  third  of 
March  next,  when  the  term  of  Mr.  Breese  will 
expire.  The  vote  stood  for  General  Shields  70  ; 
Gen.  W.  F.  Thornton  ( Whig)  26 ; W.  B.  Cog- 
den,  ( Free  Soil)  1. 

U.  S.  Senator  from  Wisconsin — The  Hon. 
Isaac  P.  Walker  has  been  re-elected  to  the  Uni- 
ted States  Senate  for  six  years  from  the  thiid  of 
March  next,  when  his  present  term  will  expire. 


National  ^Affairs. 


CIVIL  APPOINTMENTS, 


BY  THE  PRESIDENT. 

By  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

Oliver  B Hill,  Receiver  of  Public  Mo- 
neys, New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  re-appointed. 

ICJ”  Samuel  Wise,  Receiver  of  Public  Mo- 
neys, Vincennes,  Indiana,  re-appointed. 

Leonard  Jones,  of  Maine,  to  be  Consul  of  the 
United  States  for  the  port  of  Chagres,  in  the  Re- 
public of  New  Granada. 

M.  F.  Bonzano,  of  Louisiana,  to  be  Melter 
and  Refiner  of  the  Branch  Mint  of  the  United 
States  at  New  Orleans,  in  the  place  of  Pierre  A. 
Bertrand,  declined. 

Captain  James  Duncan,  of  the  second  regi- 
ment of  Artillery,  colonel  by  brevet,  to  be  In- 
spector General  of  the  Army,  in  the  place  of  Co- 
lonel George  Croghan,  deceased. 

Marshals  of  the  United  States. 

Samuel  McClurg,  for  New  Jersey. 

John  Lane,  for  Kentucky. 

Morian  Forrest,  for  Maryland  ; their  former 
commissions  having  expired, 

Collectors  of  the  Customs. 

William  D.  Starr,  Middletown,  Connecticut, 
vice  Philip  Sage,  commission  expired. 

Ephraim  F.  Miller,  Salem  and  Beverly,  Mas- 
sachusetts, vice  James  Miller,  resigned. 

Gershom  Mott,  Burlington,  New  Jersey,  vice 
Gershom  Mott,  deceased, 

Charles  Byrne,  St.  John’s,  Florida,  vice  Jas. 
Dell,  deceased. 

Eli  F.  Stacy,  Gloucester,  Massachusetts,  re- 
appointed. 

John  A.  Parker,  Tappahannock,  Virginia,  re- 
appointed. 

Henry  E.  W.  Clark,  St.  Mary’s,  Georgia,  vice 
Archibald  Clark,  deceased. 

Surveyors  of  the  Customs. 

A.  W.  Wildes,  Ipswich,  Massachusetts,  re- 
appointed. 

Charles  B.  Lenes,  Bayou  St.  John,  Louisiana, 
re-appointed. 

David  Hayden,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  re- 
appointed. 

William  Maxwell,  Sunbury,  Georgia,  re-ap- 
pointed. 

Benjamin  Stiles,  Hardwick,  Georgia,  re-ap- 
pointed. 

Walter  Havens,  Greenport,  New  York,  vice 
T.  L.  Ireland,  resigned. 

Land  Office. 

Thomas  J.  IIodson,  Register,  Tallahasse,  Flo- 
rida, re-appointed. 


ARMY. 

it?*  The  10th  inst.,  was  the  fiftieth  anniver- 
sary of  the  day,  on  which  Major  General  Gaines 
received  his  first  commission  in  the  army.  The 
commission  was  issued  by  President  Adams,  in 
1799. 


Army  Enlistments. — The  annexed  statement, 
showing  in  what  states  the  enlistments  in  the  army 
were  made  from  the  first  of  January,  1846,  to 
30th  of  June,  1848,  was  furnished  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  at  Washington,  in  obedience 
to  a resolution  : 


States. 

CO 
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55 

. 

•“53  co 
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3 

*53 

■2J  .5 

o 5 

53 

5i 

4— 

^ R, 
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Maine 

404 

255 

13 

672 

New  Hampshire 

10 

289 

299 

Varmont 

238 

152 

1 

391 

Massachusetts 

1102 

323 

74 

1499 

Rhode  Island 

19 

164 

183 

Connecticut 

13 

218 

231 

New  Yoi  k 

6828 

1671 

151 

8650 

New  Jersey 

165 

275 

440 

Pennsylvania 

2626 

1549 

194 

4369 

Ohio 

1529 

792 

2321 

Indiana 

559 

919 

1478 

Illinois 

845 

560 

1405 

Iowa 

209 

84 

293 

Wisconsin 

125 

392 

517 

Michigan 

356 

456 

9 

821 

Free  Stales,  totals 

15028 

8099 

442 

23569 

Delaware 

18 

130 

148 

Maryland 

836 

1279 

36 

2151 

District  of  Columbia 

53 

111 

20 

184 

Virginia 

550 

599 

13 

1162 

North  Carolina 

183 

328 

7 

518 

South  Carolina 

75 

235 

310 

Georgia 

88 

656 

6 

750 

Florida 

15 

58 

7 

80 

Alabama 

37 

656 

23 

716 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

632 

46 

612 

16 

46 

1260 

Texas 

135 

87 

222 

A rkansas 

8 

233 

10 

251 

Tennessee 

148 

854 

1002 

Kentucky 

1132 

796 

1928 

Missouri 

693 

402 

38 

1133 

Slave  Stales,  totals 

4603 

7082 

176 

11861 

On  Indian  frontier 
At  large 
In  Mexico 

155 

64 

204 

57 

2 

155 

64 

263 

20053 

15238 

620 

35912 

No.  service  Regu- 
lar Army,  Jan. 
1,  1848 

7194 

287 

7481 

Totals 

27248 

15238 

907 

43393 

NAVY. 

United  States  Naval  Officers  engaged  in 
the  Mexican  War. — The  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
has  submitted  a letter  to  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives, in  answer  to  a resolution  of  the  House 
relative  to  the  number  and  places  of  birth  of  per- 
sons employed  in  the  naval  and  marine  service 
on  the  Gulf  and  Pacific  coasts  during  the  Mexi- 
can war,  from  which  we  gather  the  following 
particulars.  The  whole  number  of  seamen  com- 
posing crews  of  the  vessels  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexi- 
co and  on  the  Pacific  coasts  during  the  war,  was 
7000.  The  total  number  of  officers  was  856; 
of  these  there  were  born  in  Virginia  140,  in 
New  York  118,  Pennsylvania  112,  Maryland, 
71,  Massachusetts  51,  District  of  Columbia 
39,  Maine  34,  Connecticut  30,  New  Jersey  29, 
North  Carolina  24,  South  Carolina  24,  Ohio  22, 
New  Hampshire  21,  Georgia  16,  Vermont  11, 
Rhode  Island  14,  Delaware  12,  Alabama  3,  Mis- 
sissippi 1,  Louisiana  8,  Tennessee  12,  Kentucky 
15,  Indiana  6,  Illinois  3,  Missouri  5,  Michigan  3, 
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Florida  2,  Iowa  1,  England  7,  France  1,  Ireland 
7,  Greece  1,  Spain  1,  West  Indies  3,  Scotland 
3,  South  America  2,  Sweden  1,  and  unknown  3. 

[National  Intelligencer. 

53=>  The  U.  S.  store-ship,  Supply,  now  pre- 
paring for  sea  at  the  Gosport  Navy-yard,  will 
sail  about  the  15th  proximo,  for  the  Brazils  and 
thence  to  the  Mediterranean,  taking  stores  for  the 
squadrons  on  both  stations.  The  following  is  a 
list  of  her  officers : — Lieut.  Commanding  Arthur 
Sinclair;  Acting  Sailing  Master,  G.  H.  Cooper ; 
Assistant  Surgeon,  Ashton  Miles  ; Fassed  Mid- 
shipmen, Charles  C.  Wooley,  John  D.  Langhorne, 
George  H.  Bier,  Walter  Jones.  Captain’s  Clerk, 
John  D.  Ghiselin,  Jr. 

The  following  is  a list  of  the  officers  at- 
tached to  the  United  States  frigate,  Savannah, 
bound  to  the  Pacific  as  the  flag-ship  of  Commo- 
dore Jones : 

Captain,  Philip  F.  Voorhees  ; First  Lieutenant, 
Samuel  F.  Hazard ; Lieutenants,  Henry  S.  Stell- 
wagen,  Joshua  Humphreys,  Wm.  E.  Leroy,  Chas. 
S.  McDonough  ; Fleet  Surgeon,  G.  R.  B.  Hor- 
ner; Purser,  Thomas  B.  Nalle;  Acting  Master, 
Edward  T.  Nichols;  Secretary,  Dabney  C.  Wirt; 
Assistant  Suigeons,  Randolph  F.  Mason,  A.  A. 
F.  Hill ; Passed  Midshipmen,  James  Wilcoxen, 
Peter  Wager;  Midshipmen,  J.  C.  Sullivan,  Rich. 
H.  Gayle,  John  T.  Beatty,  William  A.  Abbott, 
J.  B.  Hodges,  Geo.  D.  Hand,  L.  Howard  New- 
man, Frederick  F.  Brose,  Daniel  L.  Braine,  Wm. 
H.  Mafiitt;  Purser’s  Clerk,  Charles  H.  Ellas; 
Boatswain,  Geo.  Wilmuth;  Acting  Gunner,  Eli- 
jah Haskell;  Carpenter,  Amos  Chick;  Sailma- 
ker,  George  Parker  ; First  Lieut.  Commanding 
Marine  Guard,  Frederick  B.  McNeil  ; Second 
Lieut.  Marines,  Edward  McD.  Reynolds. 

03“  The  U.  S.  brig,  Bainbridge,  was  at  Rio 
Graride,  Cape  de  Verds,  and  the  Decatur  at  Ma- 
deira, at  last  accounts. 

03“  The  sloop-of-war,  John  Adams,  has  been 
taken  out  of  the  ciry-dock  at  Boston,  and  the  new 
ship-of-the-line  has  been  taken  out  to  be  copper- 
ed. The  Vermont  has  been  roofed  over. 

03“  The  U.  S.  ship  Congress,  Capt.  Lava- 
lette,  from  the  Pacific  Ocean,  via  Rio  Janeiro, 
arrived  in  Hampton  Roads  on  Thursday,  in  forty- 
five  days  from  the  latter  port, 

Captains  Stribley  and  Taylor,  and  Lieutenant 
Thorburn  have  returned  in  the  Congress,  by  rea- 
son of  sickness. 

03“  The  U.  S.  ship-of-the-line  Ohio,  was  at 
Monterey,  California,  on  the  1st  of  November, 
1S48,  to  sail  on  the  7th  for  San  Francisco. 

03“  The  Lexington,  Lieutenant  Commanding 
Chatard,  sailed  for  San  Francisco  on  the  1st  No- 
vember, and  was  to  leave  for  New  York  about 
the  1-t  of  December. 

03“  The  Southampton,  Lieut.  Commanding 
Handy,  was  to  sail  for  San  Francisco  on  the  7lh 
December. 

Ud1  The  Preble,  Commander  Glynn,  sailed 
from  the  Sandwich  Islands  on  the  27th  of  July 
for  the  East  Indies,  with  Com.  Geisinger,  and 
was  expected  back  at  San  Francisco,  in  January, 
1849. 

03“  The  Independence,  Com.  Shubrick,  sail- 
ed from  Mazatlan  for  the  Sandwich  Islands,  the 
coast  of  Peru,  Chili,  and  New  York  on  July  24, 
and  was  expected  to  be  at  the  latter  place  in 
May,  1849. 

03^'  The  Dale  is  expected  to  sail  for  the 
United  Slates  about  the  1st  of  March  next. 

The  following  is  a list  of  the  officers  of  the 
U.  S.  ship  Dale,  at  Mazatlan,  in  Nov.,  1848  : — 
Commander,  John  Rudd  ; Lieutenants,  Edw.  C. 
Ward.Fabius  Stanly  ; Acting  do.,  Wm.  B.  Muse; 
Purser,  McKean  Buchanan ; Passed  Assistant 
Surgeon,  James  McClelland  ; Acting  Master,  N. 
C.  Bryant ; Passed  Midshipman,  David  Ochil- 
tree ; Midshipmen,  Thomas  T.  Howerton,  John 
Adams,  W.  B,  Hayes,  Edwin  P.  Gray ; Acting 
Carpenter,  Wm.  Hyde  ; Acting  Gunner,  John  1’. 
Erskine ; Acting  Sailmaker,  Stephen  Seamen  ; 
Acting  Boatswain,  Thomas  Ditsen  ; Commander’s 
Cle.k,  F.  Dickinson. 


03“  The  St.  Mary’s  had  not  arrived  at  Mon- 
terey on  the  3d  of  December. 

Id"  The  U.  S.  ship,  Albany,  Commander 
Randolph,  sailed  from  Havana,  14th  inst.,  on  a 
cruise — Norfolk  Beacon,  Jan.  25. 

The  late  Lieut.  Francis  Huger,  U.  S.  N. — 
The  death  of  Lieutenant  Francis  Huger,  has  not 
been  generally  announced  to  the  Navy.  It  is  but 
just  that  his  former  comrades  should  be  afforded 
the  sad  privilege  of  mingling  their  sorrow  with 
that  of  his  bereaved  family.  Lieut.  Huger  was 
a representative  of  that  distinguished  Huguenot  | 
family  so  well  known  in  the  councils  and  in  the 
battles  of  the  republic.  He  was  the  son  of  that 
gallant  gentleman  whose  chivahic  attempt  to 
rescue  ’Lafayette  from  the  dungeons  of  Olmutz 
has  forever  associated  his  name  with  that  of  the 
illustrious  friend  and  brother-in-arms  of  Wash- 
ington. The  son  was  worthy  of  his  lineage  and 
of  his  sire — National  Intelligencer,  Jan.  24. 
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Thursday,  Janaary  18,  1849. 

In  Senate. — Mr.  Breese,  from  the  Committee 
on  Public  Lands,  reported  a bill  to  compensate 
the  Registers  and  Receivers  of  the  several  land 
officers  in  the  United  Slates  ; which  was  read  a 
first  lime. 

Mr.  Jltherton,  from  the  Finance  Committee,  re- 
ported the  Indian  appropriation  bill,  which  had 
been  passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives, 
without  amendment.; 

On  motion,  the  communication  received  yes- 
terday in  reference  to  the  amount  due  the  Cher- 
okee nation  of  Indians,  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Indian  AfTairs. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Allen,  the  Post  Master  Gene- 
ral was  called  upon  to  report  the  contracts  exist- 
ing for  the  transmission  of  the  mails  between 
the  United  Slates  and  foreign  countries,  the 
names  of  the  parties,  the  contract  price,  and  the 
profits  arising  to  the  government  from  the  mail 
matter  carried. 

The  resolution,  some  lime  ago,  ( 10th  August,) 
submitted  by  Mr.  Cameron,  calling  upon  the  Se- 
cretary of  War  for  information,  in  relation  to 
Cherokee  claims,  was  taken  up,  and  agreed  to. 

Minesola  Territory. — On  motion  of  Mr.  Dou- 
glass, the  bill  to  establish  the  Territorial  govern- 
ment of  Minesola,  was  taken  up,  the  amendments 
of  the  Territorial  Committee  concurred  in,  as  in 
Committee  of  the  Whole,  and  the  bill  reported  to 
the  Senate.  The  further  consideration  was  there- 
upon postponed  until  to-morrow — the  amend- 
ments of  Committee  having  been  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  then  proceeded  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  private  calendar. 

House  of  Representatives. — Mr.  Bur},  from 
the  Military  Committee,  reported  a bill  to  organ- 
ize the  pay-department  of  the  Army  ; which 
was  twice  read,  committed,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Buffalo  Harbor. — The  consideration  of  the  mo- 
tion to  print  the  documents  of  the  Secretary  of 
War  relating  to  Buffalo  Harbor  was  first  in  order 
of  business;  when  Mr.  Toombs  rose  and  address- 
ed the  House,  in  reply  to  the  speech  of  Mr.  Hull, 
and  against  the  motion  to  print.  Mr.  Toombs  said 
that  he  had  not  complained  of  the  cost  of  print- 
ing, but  the  abuses  of  it.  He  wished  the  public 
printing  done  well,  and  well  paid  for. 

After  some  further  debate,  and  several  ineffec- 
tual attempts  to  lay  the  subject  on  the  table,  the 
report  was  finally  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  Vinton  moved  that  the  House  go  into  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  on  the  stale  of  the  Union, 
which  was  agreed  to,  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Civil  and  Diplomatic  Appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  Nicoll  moved  an  amendment  to  the  bill 
limiting  the  fees  (or  the  taking  of  depositions  in 
the  United  States  Court,  and  allowing  $8  for  each 
deposition,  which  was  agreed  to. 

An  amendment  was  offered  by  Mr.  Mullin, 
making  an  appropriation  for  the  Territorial  Go- 
vernment of  Wisconsin,  of  $10,500, — -rwhich, 
after  debate  was  rejected. 

Mr.  Sawyer  moved  an  amendment  to  the  bill 
abolishing  flogging  in  the  Navy,  which  was 
agreed  to. 

j Mr.  Houston  of  Delaware  moved  an  amend- 


ment appropriating  $14,000,  to  purchase  addi- 
tional furniture  for  the  President’s  House,  which 
motion  was  agreed  to  after  some  debate. 

The  committee  then  rose,  reported  progress, 
and  despite  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Vinton  to  detain 
them  longer  upon  farther  business,  and  declaring 
his  intention  to  keep  them  always  hereafter 
while  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  until  4 o’clock 
the  House  adjourned. 

Friday,  January  19,  1847. 

In  Senate. — Minesola  Territory. — On  motion 
of  Mr.  Douglass,  the  bill  for  the  establishment  of 
a territorial  government  in  the  new  territory  of 
Minesola  was  taken  up  and  discussed  by  Mr. 
Douglass,  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Butler,  of  South  Caro- 
lina, Mr.  King,  Mr.  Dodge,  and  others,  after 
which  the  bill  was  read  a third  lime  and  pass- 
ed. 

Mr.  John  M.  Niles,  of  Connecticut,  then  moved 
to  lake  up  the  bill  (or  the  reduction  of  postage, 
which  was  agreed  to.  The  biii  was  slightly 
amended  in  several  particulars.  An  amendment 
was  proposed  by  Mr.  Cameron,  of  Pa.,  making 
newspapers  free  wilhin  thirty  miles  of  Ihe  place 
of . publication  ; which  was  discussed  by  Mr. 
Niles,  Mr.  Hamlin,  of  Maine,  Mr.  JUlen,  of  Ohio, 
arid  others. 

No  decision  having  been  arrived  at,  on  motion 
of  Mr.  Men,  the  further  consideration  of  the 
bill  was  postponed  until  Monday  next. 

The  Pacheco  Claim. — The  House  bill  for  the 
relief  of  the  legal  representatives  of  Antonio  Pa- 
checo, was  read  twice  and  referred  to  the  Mili- 
tary Committee. 

The  bill  fur  the  relief  of  Captain  Percival, 
previously  adopted,  was,  on  motion,  reconsidered 
and  then  informally  passed  over. 

Several  other  private  bills  were  taken  up,  dis- 
cussed and  postponed. 

A communication  Was  presented  and  read  from 
the  Postmaster  General,  in  reply  to  the  resolu- 
tion of  Mr.  Men,  adopted  yeslerday,  stating  that 
two  contracts  existed  for  carrying  the  mails  in 
steam  vessels  from  the  United  Slates  to  foreign 
polls — one  for  $200,000  per  annum,  for  carrying 
a mail  once  a month  in  each  direction  between 
Bremen  and  New  York,  the  other  for  $95,000, 
lor  carrying  a mail  between  Charleston  and  Sa- 
vannah, and  Havanna,  in  the  Island  of  Cuba. 

The  communication  was  ordered  to  be  printed. 

A communicalion  was  also  received  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  compliance  with  a 
resolution  of  the  Senate,  calling  fur  the  designa- 
tion of  the  depositaries  under  the  act  of  August 
4,  1846:  which  was  read  and  ordered  to  be 
primed. 

After  an  Executive  session,  the  Senate  ad- 
journed. 

' House  of  Representatives. — Mr.  Dixon,  of 
Connecticut,  offered  a resolution  instructing  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  to  report  measures  to 
prevent  the  California  g ild  from  being  carried 
to  other  countries  for  coinage,  which  was  adop- 
ted. 

Mr.  Murphy  offered  a resolution,  which  was 
read  twice  and  referred,  proposing  to  purchase 
the  Washington  Papers. 

Mr.  Gog«in,  ol  Va.,  made  an  ineffectual  at- 
tempt to  call  up  the  Postage  Bill,  but  gave  way 
lor  a motion  to  take  up  the  Pacheco  Claim  Bill. 

The  Pacheco  Claim The  House  then  resumed 

the  consideration  of  the  Pacheco  Slave  Bill. 

Mr.  Toombs,  of  Georgia,  being  entitled  to  the 
floor,  earnestly  explained  the  merits  of  the  case, 
as  much  misapprehension  had  prevailed  with  re- 
gard to  its  character.  He  said  that  neither  party 
in  point  of  argument  were  entirely  right,  that  a 
question  wholly  foreign  to  the  case  had  been 
brought  into  the  discussion  and  so  much  dwelt 
upon  as  to  prevent  a clear  understanding  of  its 
just  claims.  He  then  proceeded  to  produce  pre- 
cedents and  authorities  from  the  previous  legis- 
lation of  Congress,  &.C.,  to  show  that  the  claim 
ol  the  heirs  of  Pacheco  was  just. 

Mr.  Duer,  of  New  York,  obtained  the  floor, 
and  briefly  replied  to  a single  point  advanced  by 
Mr.  Toombs,  ' and  then  called  for  the  previous 
question,  which  was  sustained. 

The  question  of  reconsidering  the  bill  was 
then  put  to  the  House,  and  the  yeas  and  nays  de- 
manded and  decided  in  the  affirmative  by  yeas 
98.  nays  92. 

The  bill,  on  motion,  was  now  put  upon  its  final 
passage.  The  main  question,  as  amended,  was 
Iben  voted  on  and  decided  in  the  affirmative  by 
yeas  101,  nays  95,  so  the  Pacheco  Bill  was  again 
passed.  We  give  a brief  analysis  of  the  vole  : 
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For  the  bill — From  slave  Slates,  75;  Free 
Stales,  26-  Against  the  bill — Free  Slates,  1)5; 
Slave  Stales,  0.  Absent — Slave  Slates,  15  ; Free 
Stales,  J7.  Whigs  (rout  free  Stales  voting  yea, 
6 ; Democrats,  do.  20. 

Free  Slate  Voles  for  the  Bill. 

Maine — Asa  W.  H.  Clapp,  Franklin  Clark, 
David  Hammons,  Hezekiah  Williams — 4. 

New  York — Ausburn  Birdsall,  William  B. 
Mi-Clay,  Henry  C.  Murphy,  Henry  Nicoll,  Fre- 
derick A.  Talhnadge — 5. 

Pennsylvania — Jasper  E.  Brady,  Samuel  A. 
Bridge*,  Richard  Brodhead,  Charles  Brown,  C. 
3.  Ingersoll,  Lewis  C.  Levin,  (?)  Job  Mann,  J.is. 
Thomson — 8. 

Ohio — John  D.  Cummins,  Thomas  Richey, 
John  L.  Taylor — 3. 

Indiana — George  IV.  Dunn,  R.  W.  Thompson, 
W.  W.  Wick— 3. 

Illinois — John  A.  McClernand,  William  A. 
Richardson — 2. 

Wisconsin — William  Pitt  Lynde — 1.  Total, 
26. 

A communication  was  received  from  the  Post 
Office  Department,  showing  the  amount  of  mo- 
ney necessary  to  carry  on  the  Department  for 
the  next  year. 

A letter  was  also  received  from  the  Secretary 
of  War  giving  the  names  of  persons  employed 
in  that  department ; which  was  laid  on  the  table, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

The  House  then  resolved  itself  into  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  on  Private  Bills,  and  on  mo- 
tion of 

Mr.  Rockwell,  took  up  the  bill  providing  for 
the  erection  of  a Board  of  Commissioners  to 
decide  upon  private  claims  presented  to  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  Rockwell  who  reported  the  bill,  then  pro- 
ceeded to  address  the  Committee  in  support  of 
it,  and  in  reply  to  the  various  objections  which 
had  been  urged  against  it  by  its  various  oppo- 
nents. At  the  conclusion  of  his  remarks  the 
Committee  rose. 

{Note — This  Board  is  to  consist  of  five  Judges 
constituting  a high  Court  of  Inquiry,  with  lull 
power  to  send  for  persons  and  papers,  but  ma- 
king no  decisions,  except  in  connection  with  Con- 
gress— which  is  to  be  the  final  arbiter  iri  all 
cases.  It  is  proposed  to  compose  the  court  of 
men  of  the  highest  moral  character  and  personal 
standing,  fully  competent  in  every  respect  as  to 
judicial  and  legislative  atlairs.  There  are  to  be 
three  Commissioners,  to  sit  during  the  year,  as  oc- 
casion may  require,  each  w ith  a salary  ol  thirty- 
five  hundred  dollars.  It  has  been  suggested,  ai.d 
with  some  propriety,  that  the  number  of  Com- 
missioners shall  be  increased  to  five,  and  the  sa- 
lary fixed  at  $25(1)0. ) 

Mr.  Vinton,  iroin  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  reported  back  the  deficiency  bill  with  a 
recommendation  that  the  House  concur  in  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate.  The  bill  was  refer- 
red to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  proforma,  re- 
ported back,  and  the  amendment  agreed  to,  and 
then  the  House  adjourned. 

Saturday,  January  20,  1849. 

The  Senate  did  not  sit  to-day. 

House  of  Representatives. — Extra  pay  to 
officers  and  soldiers  of  the  army  in  Mexico. — Mr. 
Hobinson  obtained  leave  to  introduce  a bill  ex- 
planatory of  the  act  giving  extra  pay  to  the 
officers  and  soldiers  of  the  late  army  in  Mexico. 

Commissioners  of  Claims. — On  motion  of  Mr. 
Rockwell,  the  House  pioceeded  to  the  considera- 
tion ol  the  bill  to  provide  lor  the  settlement  of 
claims  against  the  United  Slates,  in  Committee  ol 
the  Whole.  The  several  amendments  proposed 
Wire  acted  upon  and  agieed  to, — one  ol  which 
was  fixing  Hie  terms  of  the  commissioners,  as 
lollows:  Of  the  commissioners  first  appointed 
Under  this  act,  one  shall  hold  ins  office  lor  two 
years,  one  lor  lour  years,  and  one  for  six  years  ; 
and  they  shall,  at  their  first  meeting  lor  the  pur- 
pose ol  organization,  determine  by  lot  their  re- 
spective terms  of  service,  it  was  provided  also 
Inal  all  contracts  for  a share  ol  the  claim  was 
null  and  void,  and  that  no  member  of  Congress, 
or  officer  ol  any  department  of  the  Government 
shall  be  retained  or  ^employed  as  agent,  attor- 
ney, &c. 

Auer  which  the  Committee  rose  reported  pro- 
gress, and  the  House  adjourned. 

Monday,  January  22,  1849. 

In  Senate: — Several  communications  were 
presented, — among  them,  one  Iroin  the  Secreta- 


ry of  the  Treasury,  transmitting  the  commer- 
cial statement  for  the  last  year,  which  was  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

Anti  Slavery  Resolutions. — Mr.  Dix  presented 
the  resolutions  of  the  Legislature  ol  New  York, 
in  opposition  to  the  extension  of  slavery  to  the 
territories  of  New  Mexico  and  California,  against 
the  claim  of  Texas  to  the  territory  between  the 
Nueces  and  Rio  Grande,  and  for  the  suspension 
of  the  slave  trade  in  the  District  of  Columbia  ; 
and  moved  that  they  be  laid  on  the  table.  Agreed 
to. 

Mr.  Dix  then  moved  that  they  be  printed. 

Mr.  Rusk  thereupon  rose  and  staled  that  he 
would  vole  for  the  printing.  The  Legislature 
of  New  York  was  a respectable  body,  and  had 
taken  jurisdiction  of  the  question  of  slavery  and 
disposed  of  it  summarily.  This  right  he  would 
not  question, — but  the  right  to  decide  upon  the 
boundary  of  Texas,  he  would  question.  The 
territory  which  the  State  of  New  York  thus  at- 
tempts to  wrest  from  Texas,  has  cost  her  a ten 
years’  war  and  the  lives  of  many  of  her  brave 
and  valuable  citizens.  By  such  an  outlay  has 
this  territory  been  acquired  ; and,  if  Congress  is 
disposed  to  assert  her  claim  to  its  jurisdiction 
over  the  adjustment  of  this  question,  he  was 
prepared  to  make  it  clear  and  manifest  to  any 
unprejudiced  mind,  that  the  Rio  Grande  was  the 
true  boundary,  of  Texas — that  it  rests  upon  as 
solid  foundations,  as  clear  and  direct  principles, 
as  does  the  claim  of  New  York  to  her  own 
boundary.  And  it  is  a claim  which  Texas  will 
only  surrender,  with  the  surrender  of  her  exis- 
tence as  a sovereign  State  of  this  Union. 

Mr.  Yulee  opposed  the  motion  to  print  on  the 
ground  that  the  language  of  the  resolutions  was 
insulting  to  the  Senate  and  the  people  of  the 
Soulli,  as  they  declared  the  institution  of  slave- 
ry revoking  to  the  spirit  of  the  age. 

He  was  replied  to  by  Mr.  Dickinson,  of  New 
York,  who  defended  the  resolutions  and  also  by 
Mr.  Foote. 

Mr.  Dix,  of  New  York,  also  condemned  Mr. 
Yulee’s  position. 

Mr.  Mason,  of  Virginia,  upheld  the  right  of  the 
New  York  Legislature  to  be  heard.  He  was  in 
favor  of  priming. 

Mr.  Rusk  was  surprised  at  the  language  of  New 
York,  as  well  as  the  course  recommended  in  re- 
gard to  the  boundary  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Yulee  knew  of  but  one  rule  in  such  a case 
and  that  was  to  repel  insult,  when  olfered  by  one 
State  towards  others  of  the  confederacy.  What- 
ever might  be  the  course  of  other  Senators,  that 
was  the  course  he  fell  himself  called  upon  now 
to  pursue.  The  policy  of  the  South,  in  permit- 
ting within  their  limits  an  institution  which  had 
so  greatly  conduced  to  their  growth  and  prosper- 
ity, was  Uelended.  The  attempt  to  introduce  in- 
sulting and  reproachful  language  into  the  reso 
lutions  of  Stales  should  now  he  met,  to  prevent 
similar  practices  hereafter.  And  his  vote  would 
be  given  in  accordance  with  his  judgment,  even 
though  it  should  be  recorded  alone.  He  would 
not  give  his  vote  to  print  resolutions  of  any  Slate 
insulting  to  the  Stale  which  he  represented. 

Mr.  King  said  no  man  could  regret  more  than 
he  did  the  deoate  which  had  taken  place.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  was  entirely  mistaken  in 
the  supposition  that  such  language  had  nut  be- 
fore been  used.  He  regretted  that  more  tempe- 
rate language  was  not  always  used,  but  he  should 
certainly  vote  for  the  printing.  He  believed  that 
it  would  he  productive  of  good  rather  than  evtl. 
The  uniform  practice  of  the  Senate  had  been  to 
treat  with  this  respect  the  resolutions  of  a sove- 
reign State, 

Mr.  Butler  was  for  letting  the  people  of  the 
South  know  fully  the  cDaracter  of  the  resolu- 
tions. 

Mr.  Berrien  concurred  with  the  Senator  from 
Alabama,  that  the  unilorm  practice  had  been  to 
older  the  printing.  As  to  ttie  doctrines  of  the 
resolutions,  ttial  was  another  question,  which, 
However,  opposed  to  them,  this  was  not  the  pro- 
per lime  to  uiscuss. 

Mr.  Yulee  would  never  allow  it  to  be  supposed 
that  he  would  give  his  sanction  to  the  priming  ol 
such  resolutions. 

Mr.  Jefferson  Davis  concurred  in  the  senti- 
ments expressed  by  the  Senator  from  Florida, 
and  should  vole  against  the  printing.  They  were 
not  bound  to  respect  the  Legislature  of  a sove- 
reign State,  when  that  legislature  refuses  to  re- 
spect itself. 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  also,  felt  himself  bound  by  no 
practice  ol  this  Senate  to  YOle  for  tbe  dissemina- 


tion of  documents  calculated  1o  influence  the 
public  mind — of  resolutions  from  one  portion  of 
the  Union  disrespectful  to  the  people  of  anottier. 
He  could  not  concur  in  the  opinion  that  such  re- 
solutions as  these  should  be  spread  ihroughout 
the  slave  States.  He  agreed  with  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi,  [Mr.  Jfferson  Davis],  that 
vvtien  a sovereign  Slate  ceases  to  respect  herself, 
they  were  not  bound  to  respect  her. 

Mr.  Niles  jn ade  a few  remarks  in  favor  of  the 
printing,  and  inquired  of  the  Senator  from  Flo- 
rida, [Mr.  Yulee,]  whether  there  were  any  facts 
in  his  possession  which  were  likely  to  lead  to  a 
dissolution  of  the  Union? 

Mr.  Yulee  repeated,  at  length,  the  views  which 
he  had  previously  expressed,  and  with  much  ear- 
nestness opposed  the  printing  of  the  resolution 
as  for  the  first  time  using  language  of  gratuitous 
insult  to  the  South,  and  calculated  to  endanger 
the  permanency  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  Dickinson  certainly  should  not  have  been 
disposed  to  vote  for  tile  resolutions,  had  he  sup- 
posed that  they  were  to  dissolve  the  Union. 

Mr.  Douglass  contended  that  the  language  of 
the  resolutions  was  not  dissimilar  to  that  wniefi 
had  been  used  before  by  no  less  than  15  other 
Stales.  This  was  a question  of  which  every  Stale 
has  a right  to  judge  for  itself.  And  no  action 
which  they  would  have  here  would  either  extend 
or  restrict  slavery. 

There  was  a fundamental  error  in  the  resolu- 
tions in  regard  to  the  extension  of  slavery  to  ter- 
ritories now  free.  No  one  advocated  any  such 
doctrine.  It  was  that  the  people  of  the  territo- 
ries themselves,  in  establishing  State  govern- 
ments, should  decide  the  question  as  they  may 
deem  fit.  In  this  he  thought  there  was  an  error 
in  the  resolutions.  But  they  were  not  the  first 
series  of  resolutions  founded  on  error,  nor  the 
first  which  had  been  ordered  to  be  printed,  from 
which  he  had  dissented.  He  should  vote  to  print 
these  resolutions,  as  lie  should  lor  all  others  from 
a sovereign  State,  from  whichever  side  they 
might  be  presented.  He  was  not  prepared  to 
depart  from  the  usual  practice. 

Mr.  Downs  objected  to  me  resolution,  on  tha 
ground  that  there  are  fuels  in  them  which  will 
become  part  of  the  history  of  the  country.  As 
had  been  staled  by  the  Senator  from  Texas,  (Mr. 
Rusk,’)  the  memorial  from  New  Mexico,  pre- 
sented sometime  since,  had  been  got  up  and  sent 
out  there,  and  returned,  and  now  adopted  by  tha 
New  York  Legislature.  He  did  not  object  to  tha 
opinions,  but  to  the  facts  contained  in  them.  In 
reply  to  tile  Senator  Iroin  Connecticut,  (Mr. 
Niles,)  as  to  whether  there  are  any  facts  in  his 
possession  which  were  likely  to  lead  to  a disso- 
lution of  the  Union,  he  would  take  it  upon  him- 
self to  say  there  any  facts  winch,  if  persisted  in, 
would  lead  to  such  an  event.  There  had  been 
no  infraction  by  the  South  of  the  rights  of  the 
North,  and  if  the  Union  were  dissolved  by  these 
constant  aggressions  of  the  North  upon  the 
South,  the  consequences  would  lie  at  the  door  of 
the  North  and  not  that  of  the  South.  The  charac- 
ter of  these  resolutions  Was  such  that  he  would 
not  vote  for  the  printing, 

Mr.  Foote  said  that  inasmuch  as  there  were 
Southern  friends  who  had  expressed  an  opinion 
opposed  to  the  printing,  he  fell  bound  to  slate  the 
grounds  upon  which  he  should  give  his  vote.  He 
should  vote  for  the  printing,  merely  because  of 
the  established  usage  in  such  cases,  but  he  de> 
sired  it  to  be  d slinclly  and  emphatically  un- 
derstood that  by  so  doing  he  was  not  approving 
either  the  facts  or  the  doctrinal  views  embraced 
in  it. 

Mr.  Niles,  in  reference  to  a portion  of  Mj. 
Yulee’i  remarks,  denied  that  there  were  any 
combinations  at  the  North  against  the  rights  of 
the  South,  or  having  for  their  object  a dissolu- 
tion of  the  Union.  Nor  did  he  believe  that  there 
were  any  combinations  to  prevent  the  recovery 
of  fugitive  slaves.  Heavy  damages  had  been  re- 
covered in  Michigan  against  persons  who  had  in- 
terfered to  prevent  Lite  due  course  of  the  law  in 
the  case  of  six  slaves  who  had  escaped  into  that 
Slate. 

He  believed  there  was  never  a time  when  pub- 
lic opinion  was  sounder  at  the  North,  or  when 
there  was  a greater  disinclination  to  meddle  with 
the  rights  of  the  South.  Wriile  they  are  ready 
to  contend  for  theii  own  rights,  and  the  rights  of 
the  new  territories,  they  were  never  more  ready 
to  discountenance  any  interference  with  the  in- 
stitutions of  the  Southern  States.  He  believed 
the  Union  was  never  safer  or  stronger  than  it  is 
at  the  present  time — never  when  the  people 
were  more  satisfied  of  Us  importance,  and  ot  the 
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utter  futility  of  all  attempts  to  break  it  down. 
He  discussed  at  some  length  the  constitutional 
right  of  the  slave-holder  to  pursue  and  recover 
his  fugitive  slave. 

ftlr.  Butler  replied  to  Mr.  Niles  on  this  last 
point,  and  denied  that  any  respect  was  paid  in 
such  cases  by  the  Northern  States  to  the  rights 
of  the  South,  and  proceeded  to  point  out  the 
State  enactments  calculated  io  defeat  all  such  ef- 
forts at  recovery. 

Mr.  Dix  and  Mr.  Cameron  both  stated  that  Mr. 
Butler  was  mistaken  as  to  the  existence  of  any 
Jaws  of  such  a character  in  the  Slates  which  they 
represented. 

Mr.  Butler  doubted  whether  even  those  who 
had  now  been  speaking  so  strongly  in  favor  of 
this  constitutional  right  would  be  found,  when  a 
case  should  arise  under  their  own  eyes,  using 
their  efiorts  in  support  of  those  rights.  He  ar- 
gued at  some  length  the  rights  of  the  South  to 
an  equal  partieipation  in  the  benefits  resulting 
from  the  acquisition  of  the  new  territories. 

The  debate  was  further  continued  by  Messrs. 
Dickinson,  Downs,  Felch,  Butler,  Baldwin  and 
Metcalfe. 

Mr.  Metcalfe  said  that  this  debate  had  reminded 
him  of  certain  questions  which  had  been  pro- 
pounded to  him,  as  to  where  Kentucky  would  be 
found  on  this  question  of  slavery.  Kentucky 
would  unite  neither  with  the  North,  nor  with  the 
South,  as  such,  but  she  would  lay  hold  of  both 
with  an  indescribable  grasp,  which  she  would 
never  relinquish.  He  agreed  with  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut,  (Mr.  Niles,)  that  never  was 
the  Union  of  the  States  stronger  than  now. 
And  he  deprecated  all  allusions  to  the  possibility 
of  such  a thing  as  disunion — now  when  the  ex- 
ample of  this  country  was  of  so  much  import- 
ance to  the  struggling  millions  of  Europe.  He 
trusted  they  should  hear  no  more  of  it,  upon  the 
mere  question  of  printing  the  resolutions  of  a 
State  Legislature. 

The  question  on  the  printing  was  then  taken 
by  yeas  and  nays,  and  it  was  decided  in  the  atfir- 
mativer-45  to  C — the  nays  being  Messrs.  Bor- 
land, Fitzpatrick,  Downs,  Jefferson  Davis,  Han- 
negan  and  Yulee. 

On  motion,  the  Senate  then,  at  4 o’clock,  ad- 
journed— having  been  engaged  in  the  preceding 
discussion  about  three  hours  and  a half. 

House  of  Representatives. — Od  motion  of 
Mr.  Preston,  the  rules  were  suspended,  to  allow 
him  to  offer  a resolution  making  the  bills  for  the 
establishment  of  Territorial  Governments  in  Cali- 
fornia and  New  Mexico,  the  special  orders  of 
the  day  for  Tuesday  next,  the  30th  inst.,  and  for 
every  day  theiealter,  except  Fridays  and  Satur- 
days, until  disposed  of.  The  resolution  was 
agreed  to. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Hw mmson,  the  bill  provi- 
ding for  the  draining  of  the  swamps  in  Louisiana, 
was  made  the  special  order  for  to-morrow. 

The  Speaker  laid  before  the  House  several  ex- 
ecutive communications,  which  were  ordered  to 
be  printed. 

The  bill  from  the  Senate,  providing  for  the  pay- 
ment of  interest  on  the  claim  of  Alabama  against 
the  general  government,  for  advances  made  dur- 
ing the  Florida  war,  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed,  with  an  amendment.  [ The  Senate  to-day 
concurred  in  the  amendment  and  so  Ike  bill  is 
passed  ] 

Mr.  Flournoy  moved  a suspension  of  the  rules 
to  enable  him  to  introduce  a bill,  of  which  pre- 
vious notice  had  been  given,  to  retrocede  all  that 
part  of  the  District  of  Columbia  not  occupied  by 
the  public  grounds  .and  public  buildings  to  the 
Stale  of  Maryland,  but  the  House  refused  to  sus- 
pend the  rules. 

Mr.  Wilson  presented  the  resolutions  of  the 
State  of  New  Hampshire,  against  the  extension 
of  slavery  to  California  and  New  Mexico,  and 
against  the  slave  trade  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, approving  the  vote  in  the  House  on  Mr. 
Gutt's  resolution.  Laid  on  the  table, and  ordered 
to  be  printed. 

Tuesday,  January  23, 1849. 

In  Senate. — The  Vice  President  laid  before 
the  Senate  a communication  from  the  Secretary 
of  War,  with  a statement  of  the  contracts  of  the 
Department  during  the  past  year. 

Memorials  and  petitions  were  presented,  [one 
by  Mr.  Upham,  from  citizens  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  praying  that  the  slave  trade  may  be 
prohibited  therein  ; or  that  the  coporations  of 
Washington  and  Georgetown  may  be  empowered 
to  suppress  it.] 

Mr.  Bell  offered  a resolution^  which  was  adop- 


ted, requesting  the  Secretary  of  War  to  state 
what  amount  has  been  paid  to  the  old  settlers 
of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  under  the  treaty  of 
1846. 

Mr.  Dickinson  presented  a petition  from  citi- 
zens of  New  York,  asking  the  government  to  in- 
teifere  lor  the  release  of  American  prisoners  con- 
fined in  the  Island  of  Cuba,  charged  with  politi- 
cal offences.  He  also  submitted  a resolution, 
which  was  considered  by  unanimous  consent 
and  agreed  to,  r<  questing  the  Secretary  ol  State 
to  enquire  into  the  causes  of  the  detention  of 
said  Americans,  and  to  take  measures  for  their 
immediate  release.  The  petition  and  the  reso- 
lion  were  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Poreign 
Relations. 

Mr.  Johnson,  of  Louisiana,  introduced  a reso- 
lution of  inquiry,  as  to  the  expediency  of  grant- 
ing pensions  to  all  officers,  non-commissioned  of- 
ficers, musicians  and  privates,  who  have  been  or 
may  be  disbanded  in  the  service.  Adopted. 

Mr.  Breese  reported  a bill  to  define  the  period 
of  disability  imposed  upon  certain  bidders  for 
mail  contracts. 

Mr.  King,  agreeably  to  public  noiice,  intro- 
duced a bill  giving  the  right  of  way  to  the  com- 
pany for  constructing  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Rail- 
road through  the  State  of  Alabama.  Some  dis- 
cussion arose,  and,  on  motion,  the  subject  was 
informally  laid  aside. 

Mr.  Foote  asked  leave  to  make  a personal  ex- 
planation in  relation  to  the  card  published  by 
Judge  McLean  in  the  National  Intelligencer  of 
this  morning,  referring  to  his  [Mr.  F.’s]  attack 
upon  Judge  McLean,  during  a speech  in  the  Se- 
nate a few  days  since,  wherein  he  charged  the 
Judge  with  writing  letters  against  slavery,  in  fa- 
vor of  free  soil,  &c.,  for  political  effect.  Mr.  F. 
replied  to  the  card,  and  reiterated  his  former 
charges  against  its  author,  during  which  Mr. 
King  made  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  gain  the 
floor.  When  he  had  concluded — 

Mr.  Corwin  rose  and  said,  that  from  the  ap- 
peal which  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  had 
made  on  the  former  occasion,  and  the  remark 
then  apparently  applied  to  himself  that  no  one 
hadjhought  proper  to  rise  here  in  his  defence — it 
might  be  supposed  that  there  was  a concurrence 
by  him  in  the  censure  expressed.  He  had  not 
risen  then  because  he  had  not  perceived,  in  all 
that  the  Senator  had  then  said,  the  slightest  im- 
putation upon  Judge  McLean.  He  had  done 
nothing  which  he  had  not  a perfect  right  to  do — 
nothing  inconsistent  with  Ins  station  as  a Judge 
of  the  Supreme  Court.  He  then  proceeded,  at 
considerable  length,  with  a defence  of  Judge 
McLean’s  course  in  matters  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Foote,  though  without  intending  to  express  any 
opinion  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  doctrines 
contained  in  the  letters  upon  which  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  had  so  particularly  com- 
mented. 

Mr.  F.  then  replied,  at  some  length,  to  Mr. 
Corwin's  defence  ol  Judge  McLean,  and  reitera- 
ting the  charges  before  made,  and  arguing  that 
the  case  of  Judge  McLean  had  not  been  im- 
proved by  the  delence  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Dix,  the  Senate  then  look 
up  the  bill  to  admit,  tree  of  duly,  certain  arti- 
cles, the  growth  or  production  of  Canada,  condi- 
tionally, that  similar  articles,  the  growth  or  pro- 
duction of  the  United  Stales,  shall  also  be  ad- 
mitted into  Canada  on  the  same  terms. 

Mr.  Dix  teplied  at  length  to  the  arguments 
of  several  Senators  in  opposition  to  me  bill, 
m3de  when  it  was  before  up  for  consideration. 

When  Mr.  Dix  had  concluded,  Mr.  Pearce 
rose  and  said,  that  as  this  was  the  first  argument 
which  had  oeen  made  in  favor  of  the  bill,  and 
there  were  some  portions  of  the  lemarks  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York,  which  required  a re- 
ply, he  moved  that  the  bill  be  informally  passed 
over,  and  it  was  so  ordered. 

The  deliciency  Appropriation  Bill  was  taken 
up,  and  the  amendment  by  the  House  was  agreed 
la.  So  the  bill  was  finally  passed. 

The  bill,  giving  the  right  of  way  to  the  Mobile 
and  Ohio  Railroad,  through  Alabama,  was  called 
up  a second  time  and  passed. 

House  Bill  for  the  relief  of  Dan  Drake  Henrie 
was  passed. 

Mr.  Mason  presented  the  credentials  of  Hon. 
A.  P.  Butler,  re-elected  to  the  United  Slates  Se- 
nate from  South  Carolina  for  six  yeais  from  the 
4.h  Mareh  next. 

The  Vice  President  laid  before  the  Senate  the 
resignation  of  Hou.  Sidney  J.  Breese  as  one  of  the 
Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  and,  on 


motion  of  Mr.  Pearce,  the  Vice  President  was 
authorized  to  fill  the  vacancy. 

House  of  Representatives. — Several  mo- 
tions to  suspend  the  rules  for  various  objects 
were  negatived,  when, 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Vinton,  the  House  went 
into  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  Stale  of  the 
Union,  and  resumed  the  consideration  of  the 
Civil  and  Diplomatic  Appropriation  Bill;  Mr. 
Smith,  of  Indiana,  in  the  Chair. 

The  several  amendments  were  disposed  of  in 
committee;  one  in  reference  to  mileage,  having 
again  led  to  an  animated  debate,  involving  tne 
accuracy  of  a recent  statement  by  Mr.  Greeley, 
in  the  New  York  Tribune,  that  he  had  nol  voted 
for  certain  books,  or  if  he  had,  that  he  had  done 
so  under  misapprehension.  The  amendment  was 
ruled  out  of  order  by  the  Speaker,  but  the  House 
reversed  that  decision.  Mr.  Greeley  explained, 
and  Messrs.  Hudson  and  Darling  were  called  up 
by  Mr.  Edwards,  and  stated  that  Mr.  Greeley, 
previous  to  the  appearance  of  this  recent  article 
in  the  Tribune,  had  admitted  to  them  that  he 
did  vote  lor  these  books,  and  had  justified  his 
vote  thereon. 

The  bill  was  reported  to  the  House,  and  most 
of  the  amendments  adopted  in  committee  con- 
curred in.  That,  however,  fixing  the  pay  of 
members  at  $2,000  per  annum,  and  their  mile- 
age at  ten  cents  per  mile,  was  rejected.  The 
bill  was  then  read  the  third  lime  and  passed. 
Adjourned. 

Wednesday,  January  24,  1849. 

In  Senate. — Mr.  Calhoun  was  again  in  his  seat 
to-day,  having  nearly  recovered  from  his  recent 
indisposition. 

The  civil  and  diplomatic  appropriation  bill 
was  received  from  the  House,  read  twice  and 
referred. 

Mr.  Butler  from  the  judiciary  committeee, 
made  a report  on  the  memorial  of  Mr.  O'Reilly, 
tn  reference  to  alleged  injustice,  connected  with 
his  telegraph  operations,  done  him  by  Judge 
Monroe,  of  the  District  Court  of  the  United  Stales 
in  one  of  the  Western  districts.  The  report  re- 
commends that  the  committee  be  discharged  from 
the  further  consideration  of  the  memorial,  and  it 
was  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Bright  presented  the  resolutions  of  in- 
struction from  the  Legislature  of  Indiana,  to  her 
Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress,  against 
the  pre-payment  of  postage  on  newspapers  and 
for  a reduction  in  the  rates  generally  on  the 
same.  He  remarked  that  his  course  here  had 
been  uniformly  in  accordance  with  the  sentiments 
of  these  instructions,  and  that  the  changes  desir- 
ed were  embraced  in  the  Postage  Bill  now  before 
the  Senate. 

The  Senate  took  up  a resolution,  previously 
submitied  "by  Mr.  Yulee,  instituting  an  inquiry  in- 
to the  expediency  of  reducing  the  presenL  mini- 
mum price  of  the  “ pine  lauds”  in  Florida. 

Mr.  Yulee  said  that  these  lands,  in  Florida 
and  some  other  Stales,  were  of  a distinct  charac- 
ter, rtquiring  a distinct  classification,  and  can 
never  ue  soid  at  $1  25  per  acre.  They  were  not 
suited  to  agricultural  purposes,  and  could  only  be 
made  useful  for  stock  raising  and  in  the  produc- 
tion of  naval  stores,  if  reduced  to  50  cents  per 
acre,  they  may  be  made  advantageous  to  the  Na- 
vy Deparlmeut  and  increase  the  general  wealth 
ol  the  country. 

After  some  debate,  Mr.  Yulee  modified  his  re- 
solution so  lar  as  to  include  all  similar  lauds  in 
other  States. 

The  resol. tion  as  modified,  was  then  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  Houston  presented  a memorial  from  Tex- 
as, for  the  right  of  way.  &c.,  for  a Railroad  from 
the  Rio  Grande  to  the  Pacific. 

Mr.  Cameron,  from  the  committee  on  printing 
reported  in  favor  of  printing  10,000  extra  copies 
ol  the  Patent  Office  Report,  instead  of  30,000,  as 
heretofore  proposed.  Agreed  to. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Johnson,  of  Maryland,  the 
memorial  of  citizens  of  Maryland,  against  the 
“ small  note”  circulation  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, was  ordered  to  be  printed. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Douglass,  the  Senate  then 
took  up  the  bill  for  the  admission  of  California 
as  a Stale  into  the  Union  ; and  Mr.  D.,  by  per- 
mission, offered  the  substitute  for  the  bill,  of 
which  he  had  before  given  notice,  (providing  that 
the  law  shallgo  into  etfecton  the4ih  of  July  next, 
that  a Convention  shall  at  once  assemble  and 
form  a constitution,  & c.  &c.) 

Mr.  1 'urn ey  offered  an  amendment  to  the  first 
section,  so  as  to  include  within  the  limits  ol  the 
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new  Stale  the  whole  of  Upper  California,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  legislating  foV  a 
territorial  government  in  regard  to  that  portion 
not  included  by  the  bill. 

Mr.  Foote  also  submitted  his  amendment  to  the 
bill — before  reported. 

After  considerable  debate,  the  bill  and  amend- 
ments were  referred  to  a select  committe  of 
seven. 

M r.  Foote  obtained  leave,  to  have  referred  to 
the  same  committee  an  amendment  which  he 
was  preparing. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Niles,  the  prior  orders  were 
then  postponed,  and  the  Senate  again  took  up 
the  bill,  “ to  reduce  the  rales  of  postage  and  for 
othes  purposes.” 

The  amendment  immediately  pending  was 
that  offered  by  Mr.  Cameron,  providing  that 
newspapers  shall  circulate  free  of  postage  with- 
in a circle  of  thirty  miles  from  the  office  of  pub- 
lication. 

Mr.  Jillen,  of  Ohio,  made  a speech  of  great 
length,  and  characterized  by  his  usual  ability. 
He  expressed  very  decided  sentiments  tn  favor 
of  an  untrammelled  circulation  of  newspapers, 
dilating  upon  the  peculiar  and  growing  impor- 
tance of  the  public  press.  He  was  against  the 
establishment  of  mail  routes  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  country,  as  proposed  by  the  bill  ; and  be- 
lieved that  no  authority  existed  for  making  con- 
tracts for  the  conveyance  of  the  mail  by  ocean 
steamers. 

Mr.  JViffs  made  a short  speech  sustaining  the 
bill,  when,  on  motion,  the  Senate  adjourned. 

House  of  Rep&mkntatives  — Among  the  re- 
ports was  one  summed  by  Mr.  Hunt,  of  New 
York,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
providing  for  the  extension  of  the  Revenue  Laws 
of  the  United  Slates  over  Alta  California.  The 
bill  having  been  considered  and  formally  read 
twice,  Mr.  Hunt  arose  and  said  tbat  the  commit- 
tee had  instructed  him  to  have  the  bill  read  a 
third  time  without  delay.  After  a few  further 
remarks  by  Mr.  H.,  explaining  the  necessity  of 
its  speedy  passage,  the  bill  was  read  through.  It 
provides  for  the  establishment  of  three  ports  of 
entry,  and  the  appointment  of  three  Collectors, 
and  also  for  the  irial  of  all  cases  arising  under 
the  Revenue  Laws  in  the  Circuit  Courts  of  Loui- 
siana or  Oregon. 

Mr.  Hall,  of  Missouri,  made  a few  pertinent 
remarks  in  opposition  to  the  bill.  It  favored 
commercial  and  manufacturing  men,  and  not  the 
people  of  California.  First,  let  them  give  the 
Californians  a government,  and  then  it  would  be 
lime  enough  to  send  the  Revenue  Laws. 

Mr.  Brown,  of  Miss.,  advocated  the  passage 
of  the  bill  forthwith,  and  pointed  out  its  advan- 
tages. 

Mr.  Stephens,  of  Georgia,  followed,  and  took 
bold  ground  against  framing  any  law  or  govern- 
ment for  California.  That  rich  country  was  not 
ours  yet.  it  had  not  been  paid  for.  He,  for 
one,  had  given  no  vote  recognizing  California  as 
ours. 

Mr.  Morse,  of  Louisiana,  made  a few  remarks 
in  opposition  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  Root,  of  Ohio,  replied  to  Mr.  Morse,  and 
spoke  in  opposition  to  the  bill.  He  wondered 
that  the  gentleman  from  New  York,  who  had  re- 
ported the  bill,  (Mr.  Hunt)  should  expect  to  get 
through  Congress  such  a bill  without  having  the 
Wilmot  Proviso  attached  to  it.  He  gave  way  to 
Mr.  Hilliard,  ol  Alabama,  who  proceeded  in 
an  eloquent  strain  to  express  sentiments  differ- 
ing from  those  which  had  been  expressed  oy  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia,  (Mr.  Stephens.)  Cali- 
fornia, he  said,  was  no  treasure  to  be  thrown 
away.  Tranquillity,  he  said,  would  be  better 
preserved  by  the  maintenance  of  geneious  feel- 
ings in  all  quarters,  than  by  any  indulgence  in 
invective. 

Some  further  debate  of  no  interest  ensued,  af- 
ter which  Mr.  Roof  resumed  his  remarks.  He 
was  decidedly  in  favor  of  improving  California, 
now  we  had  it.  Mr.  R.  having  concluded,  the 
bill  was  referred  to'the  Committee  of  the  Whole, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Stephens,  of  Georgia,  the 
House  then  resolved  itself  into  Committee  of  the 
Whole  on  fhe  Slate  of  the  Union,  Mr.  Toombs, 
ol  Georgia,  chairman,  and  proceeded  to  the  con- 
sideiation  of  the  Army  Appropriation  Rill. 

Mr.  Smart,  of  Me.,  here  made  a speech,  treat- 
ing especially  of  the  question  of  slavery  in  the 
territories. 

Mr.  Rockwell,  of  Conn-,  followed,  and  occu- 
pied an  hour  in  reviewing  and  criticising  the 


Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
— in  particular  that  part  of  it  referring  to  the 
tariff,  to  treasury  notes,  the  purchase  of  the 
loan,  &e. 

The  Committee  then  rose  and  reported  pro- 
gress, Mr.  Pollock,  of  Penn.,  securing  the  floor 
for  to-1?iorrow. 

On  mo'.ion,  the  House  adjourned. 

Gott’s  Resolution. — The  annexed  abstract  of 
the  proceedings  in  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
the  ]0lh  insl.,  for  which  a very  brief  synopsis  was 
substituted,  were  prepared  for  publication  at  the  re- 
gular period,  but  mislaid: 

The  Speaker  announced  as  the  first  business 
in  order,  the  motion  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  resolution  of  Mr.  Gott,  instructing  the 
Committee  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  to 
bring  in  a bill  providing  for  the  abolishment 
of  the  slave  trade  therein,  was  passed. 

Mr.  Wentworth  claimed  the  floor,  and  was 
about  to  proceed  with  some  remarks  when  he 
was  interrupted  by  a request  to  yield  the  floor 
for  the  purpose  of  allowing  Mr.  Stewart,  of  Michi 
gan,  and  Mr.  Lincoln,  of  Mass.,  to  read  certain 
amendments  proposed  to  be  offered  to  the  reso- 
lution, in  case  the  motion  for  reconsideration 
prevailed.  The  amendments  were  severally 
read;  after  which  Mr.  Wentworth  renewed  the 
motion  previously  made  to  lay  the  motion  to  re- 
consider upon  the  table. 

And  the  question  being  taken  on  Mr.  Went- 
worth's motion,  the  vote  stood,  80  yeas,  and  120 
nays. 

The  question  then  recurred  on  the  motion  to 
reconsider,  when  Mr.  McLane  addressed  the 
House,  declaring  that  so  far  as  the  District  was 
referred  to  as  a part  of  Maryland,  the  foreign 
slave  trade  (as  it  was  termed)  had  been  abo- 
lished. One  of  the  earliest  enactments  of  the 
new  State  was  a lavy  prohibiting  the  slave  trade. 
The  great  evil  also  of  increasing  the  slave  popu- 
lation of  the  State  by  the  introduction  of  slaves 
from  other  States  was  prohibited.  The  most 
stringent  restrictions  were  imposed  upon  their 
introduction  under  every  circumstance,  and  the 
negro,  who  was  brought  there,  to  be  sold  out  of 
that  State,  or  to  be  held  there  illegally,  gained 
his  release — not  a res'oration  to  his  old  master, 
but  his  freedom,  his  emancipation.  This  was 
the  law  of  Maryland  ; and,  he  added,  he  was 
ready  now,  and  always  would  bo  ready,  to  pro- 
hibit any  where  in  this  Union  any  other  slave 
trade,  than  that  which  was  involved  in  the  re- 
cognition of  slaves  within  a State  as  property. 
Mr.  McLane  was  warm  in  his  denunciation  of  the 
agitation  of  this  question,  said  that  he  had  told 
his  people,  that  looking  at  the  origin  of  the 
movement  here,  and  at  the  objects  of  the  agita- 
tors of  it,  he  found  it  all  in  hands  which  were 
not  entitled  certainly  to  command  prima  facie  the 
respect  of  the  country. 

In  continuation,  Mr.  McLane  said  he  would  not 
vote  for  a law  prohibiting  the  slave  trade  in  the 
District,  as  that  would  be  tantamount  to  the  abo- 
lition of  slavery;  but,  inasmuch  as  the  laws  of 
Maryland  at  the  time  the  District  was  ceded, 
prohibited  slaves  being  brought  into  the  State  for 
sale,  Congress  should  exercise  some  municipal 
or  police  power  over  the  District  in  regard 
thereto. 

Mr.  Smith,  of  Indiana,  followed  in  a speech 
opposing  slave  traffic  in  the  District,  and  de- 
nouncing the  agitation  of  fanatics  on  the  subject 
of  the  existence  of  slavery  there.  He  believed 
slavery  to  be  a local  institution,  with  which  Con- 
gress had  no  right  to  interfere.  And,  to  an  in- 
terrogatory question  by  Mr.  Giddings—  if  he  de- 
sired a continuance  of  slavery  there — he  replied 
that  his  views  were  well  known  there  and  at 
home.  When  the  proper  time  arrived,  he  was 
ready  to  act,  but  would  say  he  was  opposed  to 
leaving  the  decision  of  the  matter  to  the  free 
or  slave  negroes  of  the  District. 

Mr.  Sawyer  condemned  the  agitation  of  the 
subject,  and  moved  the  previous  question,  which 
was  sustained.  The  question  of  reconsideration 
was  then  taken,  and  announced  to  be  yeas  119, 
nays  81. 

A motion  by  Mr.  Bolts  to  lay  the  original  re- 
solution on  the  table  was  lost,  by  a vote  of  yeas 
94,  nays  110. 

The  subject  was  then  laid  over  for  the  time, 
and  the  House  adjourned. 

Mr.  Greeley’s  Land  Bill. — The  following 
is  a condensation  of  Mr.  Greeley’s  bill,  intro- 


duced into  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the 
loth  December,  entitled  “a  bill  to  discourage 
speculation  in  the  public  lands,  and  to  secure 
homes  thereon  to  actual  settlers  and  cultivators.” 
The  bill  was  read,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Public  Lands. 

Section  1.  From  the  15  h of  April  next,  any 
person  of  lawful  age  may  file  in  the  Land  Office  a 
claim  of  pre-emption  to  any  unoccupied  quarter 
section  or  less  sub  division  of  the  public  lands, 
which  shall  have  been  duly  surveyed  and  offered 
for  sale,  at  the  minimum  price.  Provided,  That 
such  claimant  shall  not  be  the  owner  of  any  othe#' 
land,  and  will  swear  that  it  is  his  intention  to 
cultivate  the  land  he  describes  in  his  claim. 

Sec.  2 The  claimant  shall  have  legal  posses- 
sion for  seven  years,  within  which  time  he  may 
purchase  the  land  at  $1  25  per  acre. 

Sec.  3.  Under  certain  circumstances,  any  per- 
son who  shall  make  affidavit  that  he  or  she  fully 
intends  to  reside  thereon,  for  life,  shall  receive 
a certificate  entitling  him,  without  limitation  of 
time,  to  any  sub-division  of  forty  acres  or  less, 
of  land  described  in  the  warrant.  ' The  bill  pro- 
vides for  lands  held  by  married  women,  married 
men,  widows,  infants,  &c. 

Sec.  4.  After  the  seven  years,  the  whole  or 
part  of  the  land  claimed  by  warrant,  may  revert 
to  the  United  States,  unless  paid  for  or  taken  on 
certificate. 

Sec . 5.  No  warrant  or  certificate  shall  issue  to 
any  person  not  of  legal  age,  nor  to  any  idiot  or 
insane  person. 

Sec.  6.  Persons  applying  for  certificates,  shall 
make  an  affidavit  that  they  desire  such  land  for 
occupation  ; and  to  all  who  do  not  do  this  trie 
minimum  price  shall  be  five  dollars. 

Sec.  7.  Provides  for  the  punishment  of  perjury. 

Sec.  8.  All  acts  inconsistent  with  this  are  re- 
pealed. 

Indian  Territory. — A bill  to  provide  for  the 
organization  of  the  Indian  Territory  west  of  the 
Mississippi  River  has  been  presented  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  read  twice.  The  bill  sets 
apart  all  the  territory  lying  between  the  Missouri 
and  Platte  Rivers,  east  of  Arkansas  and  Missouri, 
to  be  occupied  exclusively  by  the  various  Indian 
tribes,  and  to  be  called  The  Indian  Territory. 
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California  Gold. — Official -.—Extract  of  a let 
ter  from  Thomas  0.  Larkin  Esq.,  late  Consul,  and 
now  Navy  Jlgent  of  the  United  Stales,  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Slate,  dated  at  Monterey,  November  16, 
1848: 

The  digging  and  washing  for  gold  continues 
to  increase  on  the  Sacramento  placer,  so  far  as 
regards  the  number  of  persons  engaged  in  the 
business,  and  the  size  and  quantity  of  the  metal 
daily  obtained.  I have  had  in  my  hands  several 
pieces  of  gold,  about  twenty-three  carats  fine, 
weighing  lrom  one  to  two  pounds,  and  have  it 
from  good  authority  that  pieces  have  been  found 
weighing  six’een  pounds.  Indeed,  1 have  heard 
of  one  specimen  that  weighed  twenlv-five  pounds. 
There  are  many  men  at  the  placer,  who  in  June 
last  had  not  one  hundred  dollars,  now  in  posses- 
sion of  from  five  to  twentry  thousand  dollars, 
which  they  made  by  digging  gold  and  trading 
with  the  Indians.  Several,  1 believe,  have  made 
more. 

A common  calico  shirt,  or  even  a silver  dollar, 
has  been  taken  by  an  Indian  for  gold,  without 
regard  to  size  ; and  a half  to  one  ounce  of  gold 
— say  $8  to  $16 — is  now  considered  the  price  of 
ajshirt,  while  from  three  to  ten  ounces  is  the  price 
of  a blanket.  One  hundred  dollarsja  day  for  seve- 
ral days  in  succession,  was  and  is  considered  a 
common  renumeration  lor  the  labor  of  a gold- 
digger,  though  few  work  over  a month  at  a 
time,  as  the  fatigue  is  very  great.  From  July  to 
October,  one  half  of  the  gold  hunters  have  been 
afflicted  either  with  the  ague  and  fever  or  the  in- 
termittent fever,  and  twenty  days’  absence  from 
tbe  placer  during  those  months,  is  necessary  to 
escape  these  deseases.  There  has  not,  however, 
been  many  fatal  cases.  The  gold  is  now  sold, 
from  the  smallest  imaginable  piece  in  size  to 
pieces  of  one  pound  in  weight,  at  $16  per  troy 
ounce  for  all  the  purposes  of  commerce  ; but 
those  who  are  under  the  necessity  of  raising  com 
to  pay  duties  to  the  government,  are  obliged  to 
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accept  from  $10  to  $11  per  ounce.  All  the  coin 
in  California  is  likely  to  be  locked  up  in  the  cus- 
tom-house, as  the  last  tariff  of  our  Congress  is 
in  force  here  in  regard  to  the  receipt  of  money. 

Could  you  know  the  value  of  the  California 
placer  as  I know  it,  you  would  think  you  had 
been  instrumental  in  obtaining  a most  splendid 
purchase  for  our  country,  to  put  no  other  con- 
struction on  the  late  treaty. 

The  placer  is  known  to  be  two  or  three  hun- 
dred miles  long;  and  as  discoveries  are  constant- 
ly beii  g made,  it  may  prove  1,000  miles  in  length 
—-in  fact,  it  is,  not  counting  the  intermediate 
miles,  yet  unexplored.  From  five  to  ten  millions 
of  gold  must  be  our  export  this  and  next  year. 
How  many  more  years  this  state  of  things  will 
continue,  1 cannot  say.  You  may  wonder  why  1 
continue  my  correspondence!  1 answer,  from 
habit,  and  your  many  lemarks  of  the  interest 
you  take  in  my  letters. 

Extracts  of  letters  from  Commodore  Thomas  Ap 
Calesly  Jones  to  the  Secretary  oj  the  Navy,  dated  at 
Bay  of  Monterey , Cal.,  from  on  board  of  flag-ship 
Ohio. 

[No.  34  ] Oct.  25,  1848. 

Nothing,  sir,  can  exceed  the  deplorable  state 
of  things  in  all  Upper  Caliloinia  at  this  lime, 
growing  out  of  the  maddening  effects  of  the  gold 
mania.  1 am  sorry  to  say  that  even  in  this  squad- 
ron some  of  the  officers  are  a little  tainted,  and 
have  manifested  restlessness  under  moderate  re- 
strictions imperiously  demanded  by  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  times,  as  you  will  perceive  by  the  en- 
closed paper,  addressed  to  three  of  the  lieute- 
nants. 1 am,  tiowever,  happy  to  say  that  1 have 
not  been  disappointed  in  the  good  effects  of  the 
means  employed  to  prevent  desertion,  and  to 
maintain  order  in  the  squadron,  as  but  one  de- 
sertion has  taken  place  since  the  rush  of  eight 
from  this  ship  on  the  evening  of  the  18th  iust. ; 
and  that  the  views  and  opinions  of  the  few  offi- 
cers who  were  skeptical  as  to  the  right  or  effica- 
cy of  the  means  employed  to  prevent  offences 
and  to  punish  crime  have  undergone  a most  fa- 
vorable change,  whereby  I shall  be  enabled  to 
keep  on  this  coast  until  the  whirlwind  of  anar- 
chy and  confusion  conlounded  is  superseded  by 
the  establishment  of  some  legal  government  po- 
tent enough  to  enforce  law  and  to  protect  life 
and  property,  which  at  this  time  is  in  great  jeo- 
pardy everywhere  outside  our  bulwarks. 

[JVo.  35.]  Nov.  1,  1848. 

By  Lieutenant  Lanman,  who  left  here  on  the 
26ih  ult.,  in  the  ship  “ Izaak  Walton,”  for  the 
coast  of  Peru,  where  he  expected  to  intercept 
the  Panama  steamers,  1 forwarded  several  com- 
munications acquainting  you  with  my  movements 
up  to  that  date,  winch  1 hope  you  will  receive 
early,  and  that  they  may  prove  satisfactory. 

The  enclosed  extract  from  my  last  letter  (No. 
34)  will  convey  the  unpleasant  tidings  ot  the 
utter  prostration  of  all  law  and  order  in  our  Ca- 
lilorma  possessions,  brought  about  by  the  extra- 
ordinary developments  ol  gold  in  this  vicinity. 
[No.  36.]  Nov.  2,  1848. 

Sir:  In  my  letter  No.  24,  from  La  Paz,  1 re- 
commended the  retention  on  this  coast  of  all  the 
cruising  ships  of  the  Pacific  squadron,  and  point- 
ed out  how  they  could  be  kept  in  repair  and 
manned  without  returning  round  Cape  Horn  to 
the  Atlantic  Slates.  Wnen  that  rtcommerida 
tion  was  made,  1 had  no  conception  ot  the  stale 
of  things  in  Upper  Calilorma.  For  the  pre- 
sent, and  1 fear  lor  y ears  to  come,  it  will  be  im- 
possible for  the  United  States  to  maintain  any 
naval  or  military  establishment  in  California  ; a3 
at  present,  no  hope  of  reward  or  lear  of  punish- 
ment is  sufficient  to  make  binding  any  contract 
between  man  and  man  upon  the  soil  of  Califor- 
nia. To  send  troops  out  here  would  be  needless, 
for  they  would  immediately  desert.  To  show 
what  chance  there  is  for  apprehending  deserters, 
1 enclose  an  advertisement  which  has  been  wide- 
ly circulated  for  a fortnight,  but  without  bring- 
ing in  a single  deserter.  Among  the  deserters 
from  the  squadron  are  some  of  the  best  petty 
officers  and  seaman,  having  but  few  months  to 
serve,  and  large  balances  due  them,  amounting  in 
the  aggregate  to  over  ten  thousand  dollars. 

• # * tr  * 

There  is  a great  deficiency  of  coin  in  the  coun- 
try, and  especially  in  the  mines  ; the  traders,  by 
taking  advantage  of  the  pressing  necessity  of  the 
digger,  not  unlrequenily  compelling  him  to  sell 
his  ounce  of  good  gold  lor  a silver  dollar  ; and  it 
has  bee □ bought,  under  like  circumstances  for 


fifty  cents  per  ounce,  of  Indians.  To  this  slate  of 
dependence  laboring  miners  are  now  subjected, 
and  must  be  until  coin  is  more  abundant.  Disease, 
congestive  and  intermittent  fever,  is  making  great 
havoc  among  the  diggers,  as  they  are  almost  des- 
titute of  food  and  raiment,  and,  for  the  most 
pari,  without  houses  of  any  kind  to  protect  them 
from  the  inclement  season  now  at  hand. 

The  commerce  of  this  coast  may  be  said  to  be 
entirely  cut  off  by  desertion.  No  sooner  does  a 
merchant  ship  arrive  in  any  of  the  ports  of  Ca- 
lifornia, than  all  hands  leave  her;  in  some  in- 
stances captain,  cook,  and  all.  At  this  moment, 
there  are  a number  of  merchant  ships  thus  aban- 
doned at  San  Francisco,  and  such  will  be  the 
faie  of  all  that  subsequeni ly  arrive.  The  master 
of  the  ship  •-  Izaak  Walton,”  that  brought  stores 
lor  the  squadron  to  this  port,  ottered,  without  suc- 
cess, $50  per  month  to  Callao,  and  thence  $20  per 
month  home,  to  disbanded  volunteers,  not  seamen. 
We  were  obliged  at  last  to  supply  him  with  four 
men  whose  terras  of  service  were  drawing  to  a 
close.4  This  slate  of  things  is  not  confined  to 
California  alone.  Oregon  is  fast  depopulating  ; 
her  inhabitants  pour  into  the  gold  diggings,  and 
foreign  residents  and  runaway  sailors  from  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  are  arriving  by  every  vessel 
that  approaches  this  coast. 

* * * # * 

The  following  letter  is  from  IVilliam  Rich,  Jl.  P. 
U.  S Jl.,  addressed  to  General  Towson,  P.  M U. 
S-  A , and  dated  from  Monterey,  ( California ,)  Oc- 
tober 23,  1848  : 

General : — I arrived  here  on  the  18lh  inst.  from 
San  Diego,  and  have  paid  the  four  companies  ol 
ihe  1st  New  York  regiment  in  full,  and  they  have 
all  started  for  the  gold  mines.  The  three  com- 
panies composing  the  command  of  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Burton  are  now  here,  and  will  be  mus- 
tered out  to-day  or  to-morrow,  and  paid  by  iVlajur 
Hill  immediately,  a3  the  residents  are  extremely 
anxious  to  get  rid  of  them  : they  have  the  place 
in  their  power.  Nearly  all  the  men  of  company 

F,”  3rd  artillery  have  deserted.  We  have  the 
Ohio,  Warren,  Dale,  Lexington,  and  Southamp- 
ton in  port,  but  they  cannot  land  a mao,  as  they 
desert  as  soon  as  they  set  foot  on  shore.  The  on- 
ly thing  the  ships  could  do  in  case  of  an  outbreak, 
would  be  to  fire  upon  the  lown.  The  volunteers 
at  Santa  Barbara,  Los  Angelos,  &c.,  behaved 
very  well — no  murmuring  or  difficulties  of  any 
kind  with  them  ; they  complained  that  they  were 
not  allowed  travelling  allowance. 

The  lunds  from  Mazallan  have  at  last  reached 
here  : the  amount  is  $130,000.  It  arrived  very 
opportunely,  as  we  have  expended  nearly  all  we 
had.  The  amount  is  a great  deal  more  than  will 
be  required,  as  there  are  at  present  but  two  com- 
panies in  California — one  of  1st  dragoons,  the 
other  of  3d  artillery  ; the  latter  reduced  to  a 
mere  skeleton  by  desertion,  and  the  former  in  a 
fair  way  to  share  ihe  same  fate.  I should  sup- 
pose $20,000  would  be  sufficient  to  pay  the  pre- 
sent force  (provided  the  companies  are  filled  up) 
for  a year.  Treasury  notes  are  good  for  nothing 
now  ; bills  on  the  United  States  could  not  be  ne- 
gotiated on  any  terms.  Gold  dust  can  be  pur- 
chased for  eight  or  ten  dollars  the  ounce,  and  it 
is  said  to  be  w orth  $18  in  the  United  States;  con- 
sequently all  remittances  are  made  in  it. 

Colonel  Mason  and  most  of  the  army  officers 
are  at  Fort  Sutler.  Commodore  Jones  thinks  it 
would  be  very  imprudent  to  bring  the  public 
funds  on  shore,  except  in  such  sums  as  may  be 
required  for  immediate  use.  He  does  not  like  to 
leave  a ship  here,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of 
keeping  the  men.  * * * * 

The  gold  lever  rages  as  bad  as  ever,  and  the 
quantity  collected  lias  not  diminished,  but  in- 
creased. Provisions,  clothing,  and  all  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  are  at  most  exorbitant  prices. 

Living  was  always  expensive  in  tins  country, 
but  now  it  passes  ali  reason — board  four  dollars 
per  day,  washing  five  to  six  dollars  per  dozen. 
Merchants’  clerks  are  receiving  from  $1,8UU  to 
$3,UUU  per  annum  salary  ! What  the  government 
will  do  for  civil  officers,  I do  not  know.  Sala- 
ries will  have  to  correspond  with  the  times.  The 
pay  of  governors,  judges,  &c.,  as  allowed  in  the 
United  States,  will  hardly  compare  with  that  paid 
to  salesmen  and  shop  clerks  here. 

I am,  sir,  respectlully,  your  obedient  servant, 
WILLIAM  RICH,  A.  P.  U.  8.  A. 
Gen.  N.  Towson,  Paymaster  General  U.  S.  A., 
Washington,  D.  C. 


* Our  ships  are  all  short  of  their  complements  ; the 
Ohio  145  short.  We  can  spare  no  more  to  our  mer- 
chantmen- 


<&\)t  States. 


Massachusetts.— Legislature.— On  the  9th  inst., 
the  joint  Committee  to  count  the  votes  for  Gove- 
nor  and  Lieutenant  Governor  made  report,  as 
follows : 


Governor. 

Total  No.  votes  124.055 

Majority  62.0-28 

G.  N.  briggs  had  61,640 
S.  C.  Phillips  36  011 
C.  Cushing  25,323 

F.  Robinson  475 

All  others  606 


Lieut.  Governor. 
Total  No.  votes  124,087 


Majority 
John  Reed  had 
John  Mills 
H.  W.  Cushman 
H.  W.  Cushing 
All  others 


62,044 

61,361 

35,801 

26,670 

92 

163 


Neither  of  the  candidates  for  Governor  or 
Lieutenant  Governor  having  a majority  of  the 
whole  number  of  votes  given,  the  House  of  Re- 
pre-entative9,  in  conformity  to  the  Constitution, 
selected  George  N.  Briggs  and  Stephen  C.  Pliil- 
lips  as  the  Constitutional  candidates  for  Gover- 
nor, and  John  Reed  and  John  Mills  as  the  Con- 
stitutional candidates  for  Lieutenant  Governor, 
and  appointed  a Committee  to  communicate  the 
result  to  the  Senate. 

The  Senate  thereupon  elected  George  N. 
Briggs,  as  Governor,  and  John  Reed,  as  Lieu- 
tenant Governor,  having  received  the  whole 
number  of  votes  present. 

Ebenezer  Bradbury,  of  Newburyport,  was  cho- 
sen on  Hie  10. h inst.,  Treasurer  and  Receiver 
General, and  William  B.  Calhoun,  re-elected  Se- 
cretary of  the  Commonwealth.  And,  on  the 
same  day,  the  Governor  delivered  tiis  address  to 
the  two  Houses  assembled  in  Convention,  from 
which  we  make  the  folloi«i^extracls : 
Exordium. — In  1780,  iffg^Jjiistitution,  under 
which  we  have  assembled,  and  which  we  have 
sworn  to  support,  was  adopted  by  the  people  of 
ihis  Commonwealth.  The  first  Legislature  as- 
sembled in  October  of  that  year.  Si  ce  that 
lime  sixty-nine  successive  bodies  of  men,  clothed 
with  the  power  of  making  laws,  have  met  to  de- 
liberate and  act  for  the  public  good.  More  than 
fifty  of  those  legislative  councils  have  assembled 
in  inis  time-honored  hall.  Under  the  principles 
of  this  Constitution,  which  was  one  of  the  ear- 
liest adopted  in  our  family  of  sister  republics, 
and  under  the  broad  agis  of  the  North  American 
Union,  her  people  have  been  prosperous  and  hap- 
py. All  honor  to  those  true  ana  patriotic  men, 
who  made  our  frame  of  government,  and  to  those 
who,  from  lime  to  lime  since  ns  establishment, 
have  exercised  the  powers  conferred  Dy  it,  upon 
its  different  departments  I 
Finances.—' The  receipts  into  the  Treasury,  the  last 
ye  .r,  including  $6,134  77  on  hand  Jan.  1,  1843,  and 
$45,50(1  fur  the  Western  Railroad  stock  sold,  ainoun- 
leq  lo  $560,029  53 

And  the  expenditures  to  543,674  97 

Leaving  a balance,  on  1st  Jan.,  1849,  of  $11,351  59 

The  resources  of  the  Commonwealth,  on  the 
1st  day  of  January,  consisted  of: 

10,000  shares  of  Western  Railroad 
Siock,  (old) 

134  do  do  do  (new) 

Dividends  due  1st  January,  on  1 1,764 
shares  Western  Railroad  stoek 
Value  of  10,000  shares,  above  cost. 

House  in  Hancock  street,  No.  12 
Noies  fur  laud  in  Maine 
Souih  Boston  Assueiaiion  shares 
Western  Railroad  Stoek  Sinking  Fund 


$1,000, 

13, 

47, 

50 

12 

1, 

1, 

525, 


,000  00 
400 J)0 

053  00 
.000  0J 
500  00 
783  00 
,500  00 
500  00 


Making  $1,651,744  00 

The  debt  of  the  Commonwealth  is  for — 
Western  Railroad  scrip  $995,000  00 
Temporary  loans  and 
interest  26,027  64 

Balance  of  note  to  Wes- 
tern Railroad  Corpo- 
ration 16,106  03 

Rolls  and  warrants  of 
recent  date  unpaid  1,815  64 


Leaving  a balance  in  favor  of  the 
State  of 

To  this  should  be  added  cash  on 
hand,  January  1, 1849 

Making 


1,038,949  36 

$612,794  64 
11,300  00 
$624,094  64 


Nothing  has  occurred  to  render  it  probable, 
that  the  State  will  ever  De  called  upon  to  pay 
any  of  the  liabilities  which  it  has  heretofore  as- 
sumed for  certain  railroad  corporations. 

Pauper  System. — The  rolls  of  accounts  for  the 
last  year  amount  to  more  than  99,01)0  dollars, 
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nearly  the  whole  of  which  is  for  the  support  of 
state  paupers.  This  large  and  increasing  ex- 
pense demands  of  the  Legislature  the  considera- 
tion of  a remedy  against  its  continuance.  'I  he 
most  obvious  remedy  seems  to  be,  to  transfer  the 
charge,  for  the  maintenance  of  this  class  of  pau 
pers,  from  the  State,  to  the  several  towns  in 
which  they  may  become  chargeable.  It  cannot 
be  doubted,  that,  if  the  towns,  instead  of  the 
State,  had  to  pay  for  their  support,  the  annual 
amount  would  be  very  considerably  reduced 
Whilst  the  really  necessitous  and  suffering  poor 
would  not  be  neglected,  the  undeserving  and  the 
idle  would  be  more  likely  to  be  turned  away. 

The  question  of  settlement,  which  makes  a 
tow  n liable  for  the  support  of  a pauper,  is  an  ar- 
bitrary one,  depending  upon  statute  law.  If  the 
subject  was  to  be  discussed  de  novo,  it  would  not 
seem  to  be  a self-evident  proposition,  that,  lor  any 
one  of  the  reasons  set  forth  in  the  statute,  a town 
should  be  made  liable  lor  the  support  of  a family 
of  paupers,  w hose  grandfather  happened  to  come 
within  any  of  the  conditions  for  gaining  a settle- 
ment within  the  town,  though  all  the  paupers 
may  have  been  born  in  another  town,  when,  if 
that  grand  parent  had  not  come  within  those  con- 
ditions, they  would  have  been  chargeable  upon 
the  Slate.  It  is  a subject  entirely  for  your  con- 
sideialion,  and  its  importance  calls  lor  careful 
discussion  and  deliberation. 

In  noticing  the  increase  of  expenditure  last 
year  of  $23, GUO  over  that  of  the  preceding  year 
on  account  of  the  protracted  session  of  the  Le- 
gislature, the  Governor  expresses  the  hope  that 
this  cause  of  increased  expenditure  will  not  again 
occur,  at  least  during  the  present  century.  The 
present  low  state  of  the  Militia  system  is  noticed, 
and  the  attention  of  the  Legislature  called  to  it. 
The  Judiciary  system  needs  some  revision,  and 
an  increase  of  the  salaries  of  the  Judges  of  the 
Courts  of  Common  Pleas  is  recommended,  so  as 
to  secure  the  permanent  services  of  able,  upright, 
and  competent  men  in  that  branch  of  the  judicial 
department. 

Deaf  and  Dumb,  Blind,  and  Insane  Institutes. — 
The  various  public  institutions  which  are  wholly, 
or  in  part,  under  the  diieclion  and  patronage  of 
the  Slate,  are  successlully  lulhiliug  the  purposes 
ol.lheir  creation,  dispensing  benetlls  and  happi- 
ness to  the  objects  of  their  care,  and  reflecting 
credit  upon  the  Commonwealth. 

That  sympathy  and  aid,  which,  by  the  provi- 
sions of  our  laws,  are  extended  to  those  unlurlu- 
nate  ones,  I rum  whom,  by  iheordinance  of  an  in- 
scrutable Providence,  the  music  of  sound  and  the 
beauneb  ol  light  are  shut  oul,  and  to  the  still 
more  afflicted  ones,  who  are  b>  rell  of  reason,  aie 
in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  well 
calculated  to  evoke  the  blessings  of  Heaven  up- 
on a people  who  cheerlully  furnish  the  means 
lor  their  coiiliuuance. 

Under  the  Resolves  passed  on  the  eighth  day 
of  iVJay  1348,  concerning  training  and  leaching 
idiots,  arrangements  have  been  made  with  Dr. 
Howe,  the  Pimcipal  ol  the  Perkins  Institution 
and  Massachusetts  Asylum  lor  the  Blind,  fur  re- 
ceiving and  leaching  ten  idiot  children,  accord- 
ing to  the  terms  of  those  Resolves.  This  new 
experiment  m our  country,  lor  elevating  and  im- 
piuviug  another  class  ot  depressed  and  neglected 
lelluw  beings  is  in  progress.  It  it  succeeds,  and 
there  are  encouraging  indications  that  it  may, 
humanity  will  gam  another  trophy  by  the  labors 
ol  the  distinguished  philanthropist  at  ihe  head  of 
that  institution,  whose  patient  and  unceasing  el- 
lorls  enabled  him  to  communicate,  to  the  dark- 
ened intellect  ol  that  interesting  prodigy  of  hu- 
man nature,  Laura  Bridgman,  the  U ensures  ol 
instiuciiun  and  knowledge,  unaided  by  light,  or 
sound,  or  speech. 

State  Prison — The  deficit  in  the  receipts  of  the 
last  year  to  cover  the  expenses,  is  about  $4,00U 
'ihe  administration  of  its  affairs  is  pronounced  to 
be.  careiul,  however,  and  judicious,  as  heretofore. 

Reform  in  the  Penal  Code. — The  subject  of 
penal  laws  has  occupied  very  much  of  the  public 
attention  ol  .ate,  m our  own,  and  in  other  coun- 
tries. 'i  he  discussions  upon  it  have  led  to  their 
amelioration  m most  civilized  and  Christian 
■Stales.  The  reformation  ot  offenders,  as  one 
ot  the  ends  of  punishment,  has  entered  more  into 
modern,  than  it  did  into  more  ancient,  codes  ot 
penal  jurispiudence.  Tne  nuujber  ol  capital 
cflei.cts  has  been  greatly  reduced,  and,  in  some 
governments,  capital  punishments  have  been  ab- 
rogated. in  our  own  Commonwealth,  the  num- 


ber of  crimes  now  punishable  by  death  is  four. 
On  former  occasions,  I have  called  the  attention 
of  the  Legislature  to  this  subject,  and  recom- 
mended the  propriety  of  abolishing  the  punish- 
ment of  death,  except  in  cases  of  wilful  murder. 
It  seems  to  me,  that  the  reasons  for  such  an  al- 
teration of  our  penal  laws  are  every  year  gain- 
ing strength.  Evidently,  there  is  a strong  cur- 
rent of  public  sentiment  running  in  that  direc- 
tion. That  bias  in  the  public  mind  has  produced, 
and  is  producing,  a great  deal  of  embarrassment 
in  the  criminal  proceedings  in  our  courts  of  jus- 
tice, manifesting  itself  in  disagreements  of  juries, 
and,  not  unfrequently,  in  the  acquittal  of  persons 
charged  with  capital  offences,  when  they  would 
probably  have  been  convicted,  if  the  penalty,  fol- 
lowing conviction,  had  been  less  severe.  1 am 
satisfied,  that  such  a change  in  existing  laws  as 
will  make  only  murder  in  the  first  degree  pun- 
ishable with  death,  and  subject  the  other  crimes, 
now  made  capital,  to  imprisonment  for  a long 
term  of  years,  or  for  life,  would  meet  with  the 
public  approbation,  lead  to  the  more  certain 
punishment  of  crimes,  and  increase  the  safely 
of  the  community. 

State  Reform  School. — On  the  first  day  of  No- 
vember last,  the  “ buildings  of  the  State  Reform 
School,”  at  Westborough,  in  the  county  of  Wor- 
cester, were  “ prepared  and  ready  for  occupan- 
cy.” Since  they  were  opened,  twenty-three 
boys  have  been  received,  and  placed  under  the 
care  of  the  superintendent.  Those  buildings  are 
erected  on  a larm  containing  about  two  hundred 
acres  of  valuable  land,  which  was  purchased  lor 
the  purpose  by  the  money  of  some  generous  and 
unknown  donor.  They  are  tasteful  in  their  style 
of  architecture,  well  and  permanently  construc- 
ted. When  finished,  there  will  be  room  for 
ttiree  hundred  boys  ; at  present,  but  one  hundred 
can  be  accommodated.  Standing  upon  a pleasant 
eminence,  they  overlook  a beautiful  lake,  which 
is  embraced  within  the  limits  of  the  farm.  The 
object  of  this  noble  institution  is  entirely  for  the 
instruction  and  reformation  of  juvenile  offenders. 
So  far  as  I am  informed,  it  is  the  first  institu- 
tion upon  this  continent,  established  exclusively 
by  a Slate,  for  the  reclamation  of  its  erring  chil- 
dren. 

By  the  provisions  of  the  law  under  which  this 
school  has  been  established,  “ When  any  boy  un- 
der the  age  of  sixteen  years,  shall  be  convicted 
of  any  offence  known  to  the  laws  of  this  Com- 
monwealth, and  punishable  by  imprisonment, 
other  than  such  as  may  be  punished  by  imprison- 
ment lor  life,  the  court,  or  justice,  as  the  case 
may  be,  belore  whom  such  conviction  shall  be 
had,  may,  at  their  discretion,  sentence  such  boy 
to  the  Stale  Reform  School,  or  to  such  punish- 
ment as  is  now  provided  bylaw  lor  the  same 
offence  ; and,  if  Hie  sentence  shall  be  to  the  Stale 
Reform  School,  then  it  shall  be  in  the  alternative, 
to  the  Stale  Reform  School,  or  to  such  punish- 
ment as  would  have  been  awarded,  if  this  act 
had  not  been  passed.”  The  trustees  of  the  school 
may  either  refuse  to  receive  a boy  sent  there 
under  the  sentence  of  the  court,  or,  after  he  has 
been  received,  lor  causes  set  forth  in  the  act, 
order  him  to  be  committed  to  prison  according 
to  the  terms  of  the  alternative  sentence  of  the 
court.  “'Ihe  trustees  are  also  empowered  to 
bind  out  any  boys  committed  to  their  charge, 
for  any  time  during  the  period  for  which  they 
shall  have  been  committed,  as  apprentices  or 
servants,  to  any  iuhabitanls  of  this  Common- 
wealth.” “ And  whenever  any  boy  shall  be  dis- 
charged, by  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  com- 
mitment, or  as  letormed,  or  as  having  arrived 
at  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  such  discharge 
shall  be  a full  and  complete  release  from  all  pe- 
nalties and  disabilities,  which  may  have  been 
created  by  his  sentence.”  It  is  made  the  duty 
of  “ the  trustees  to  cause  the  boys  under  their 
charge  to  be  instructed  in  piety  and  morality, 
and  in  such  branches  of  useful  knowledge  as 
shall  be  adapted  to  their  age  and  capacity;” 
“ they  shall  also  instruct  them  in  some  regular 
course  ol  labor,  either  mechanical,  manutaclu- 
rtng,  agricultural,  or  horticultural also,  “such 
other  arts  and  trades  as  may  seem  to  them  best 
adapted  to  secure  the  reformation,  amendment, 
and  future  benefit  of  the  boys.” 

Before  the  passage  of  this  law,  stamped  with 
the  impress  of  benevolence,  the  courts,  before 
whom  boys  of  tne  most  tender  age  were  convict- 
ed of  crimes,  were  compelled  to  send  them  either 
to  prison,  or  to  the  House  of  Correction,  in  either 
case,  to  be  further  corrupted,  by  coming  in  con 
tact  with  men  familiar  with  ..tiocities,  and  har- 
dened iu  guilt.  By  the  provisions  of  this  law, 


humanity  has  opened  the  door  by  which  the 
magistrate  may  enable  those  infant  offenders  to 
escape  from  utter  ruin.  Many  of  these  boys  be- 
long to  families,  whose  homes  are  the  gloomy 
abodes  of  dissipation,  vice,  and  impurity,  8nd  to 
parents,  in  whose  bosoms  intemperance  and  crime 
have  choked  the  voice  of  nature.  Others,  with- 
out parents,  or  homes,  spend  their  days  in  the 
midst  of  temptations,  and  their  nights  in  prow- 
ling about  the  lanes  and  streets,  or  in  the  com- 
mission of  petty  offences,  which,  if  not  detected 
and  punished,  will  be  the  sure  precursors  of 
more  aggravated  transgressions.  From  these 
hot-beds  of  sin,  in  which  all  their  young  faculties 
have  been  forced  to  an  unnatural  developement 
lor  evil,  these  miserable  children  are  rescued  by 
the  sentence  of  the  courts,  transferred  to  the  nur- 
sery of  instruction,  industry  and  virtue,  placed 
under  the  discipline  and  care  of  faithful  and 
kind  teachers,  at  the  expiration  of  their  time  of 
commitment,  to  go  out  without  the  legal  stamp 
of  guilt  upon  them,  and,  in  the  language  of  the 
law,  which  thus  deals  with  them,  “ with  the  op- 
portunity of  becoming  intelligent,  moral,  useful 
and  happy  citizens  of  this  Commonwealth.”  By 
the  blessing  of  Heaven,  may  this  experiment  of 
the  Commonwealth,  to  reform  and  benefit  these 
juvenile  delinquents,  be  successful  ! That  liberal 
benefactor,  whose  munificent  charily,  of  more 
than  twenty-two  thousand  dollars,  has  so  emi- 
nently contributed  to  the  establishment  of  this 
institution,  is  entitled  to,  and  will  receive,  the 
thanks  of  his  fellow-citizens,  and  the  lasting 
gratitude  of  those  who  will  reap  the  fruits  of  his 
benefaction. 

Education. — The  cause  of  education,  and  com- 
mon schools,  is  steadily  advancing,  with  the 
other  pursuits  and  interests  of  the  Common- 
wealth. The  importance  and  magnitude  of  this 
cause  cannot  be  overrated.  Sad  indeed  would 
be  the  day,  when  the  busy,  teeming  population 
of  Massachusetts  should  neglect  the  moral  and 
intellectual  education  of  their  children,  and  when 
school  houses  and  churches  shall  cease  to  be  the 
objects  of  their  affection  and  solicitude.  As  well 
might  the  husbandman,  in  opening  spring,  put  up 
his  fences,  repair  and  paint  his  buildings,  set  out 
his  shade-trees,  and  ornament  his  pleasure- 
grounds,  but  utterly  neglect  to  prepare  the  earth, 
and  put  in  the  seed  for  the  crops.  Tne  delusion 
would  not  be  greater,  nor  the  ultimate  conse. 
quences  half  so  disastrous,  as  for  parents  and 
legislators  to  neglect  to  provide  the  most  am- 
ple means  within  their  pow  er,  for  the  moral  and 
intellectual  culture  of  the  immortal  minds  of  the 
children  committed  to  their  care.  If  the  far- 
mer carelessly  lets  the  spring-time  pass,  without 
committing  the  seed  to  Ihe  earth,  the  opportunity 
of  receiving  a harvest  is  lost  for  the  whole  year. 
The  error  cannot  l e repaired.  After  that  the 
genial  showers  and  warmth  are  nothing  to  that 
sluggard  husbandman,  and  the  ripening  sun  of 
autumn  shines  uf  on  him  in  vain.  If  those,  to 
whom  is  committed  the  care  of  ‘.he  young,  per- 
mit the  spring  time  of  childhood  and  youth  to 
pass  away,  without  sowing  the  seeds  of  know- 
ledge and  virtue  in  their  tender  minds,  the  op- 
portunity will  be  forever  lost.  A manhooJ  of 
ignorance  and  vice,  arid  an  old  age  ol  hopeless 
desolation,  will  be  the  consequence.  Tne  his- 
tory of  Massachusetts,  from  tne  days  of  the  Pil- 
grims to  the  present  lime,  repels  the  idea,  that 
her  government,  or  people  are  chargeable  with 
the  madness  and  lolly  of  neglecting  the  educa- 
tion of  their  children.  In  the  report  of  the 
Board  of  Education  for  1848,  the  most  convinc- 
ing proof  is  furnished,  that,  within  the  last 
twelve  years,  the  influence  of  the  Board,  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Normal  Schools,  and  the  services  of 
their  Secretary,  have  given  an  impulse  to  popu- 
lar education,  the  most  gratifying  to  its  friends  and 
beneficial  to  the  public.  During  that  tune,  there 
has  been  a gradual  increase  of  the  proportion  of 
the  whole  number  of  children  in  the  Common- 
wealth, who  attend  schools,  the  annual  amount 
appropriated  for  the  support  of  common  schools 
lias  been  doubled,  and  more  than  two  millions 
ol  dollars  have  been  expended  in  school  districts, 
for  repairing  and  building  school  houses.  These 
are  cheering  and  important  lads,  and  they  clear- 
ly indicate  the  increasing  interest  winch  the 
people  take  in  the  sacred  cause  of  education. 

In  bringing  this  subject  to  your  attention,  it 
cannot  be  necessary  lor  me  to  press  upon  your 
consideration,  the  weighty  and  indespensable  ob- 
ligations, which  rest  upon  every  public  officer  in 
IneCommonweallh,  to  use  his  personal  influence, 
and  his  official  power,  for  the  support  and  pros- 
perity of  a cause,  the  success  of  which  involves 
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all  lliat  is  respectable,  great  and  glorious,  in  the 
character  of  the  State,  and  all  that  is  useful  and 
desirable  in  the  present  and  future  condition  o( 
her  people. 

Slavery  Question.— By  the  treaty,  recently  con- 
cluded between  the  United  States  and  the  Re- 
public of  Mexico,  a large  extent  of  territory  was 
ceded  to  this  country.  This  new  and  almost 
boundless  acquisition  has  raised  a question  of 
vast  interest  to  the  whole  Union,  to  freedom  and 
humanity.  Shall  the  institution  of  slavery  be 
extended  over  this  new  territory,  or  shall  it  re- 
main, as  it  now  is,  free  ? This  is  a sectional 
question,  arraying  the  people  of  the  slave  states 
on  the  one  side,  and  the  people  of  the  free  states 
on  the  other.  Though  there  may  be  exceptions 
to  the  universality  of  this  local  division,  it  is  so 
much  so,  as  to  invest  the  question  with  all  the  im- 
portance v hich  belongs  to  that  class  of  subjects. 
It  should  be  met  with  kindness,  candor,  and  firm- 
ness. Reason  is  not  aided  by  passion,  or  truth 
by  violence.  Massachusetts  occupies  no  equivo- 
cal position  upon  this  subject.  From  the  first 
intimation,  that  it  was  the  purpose  of  those  who 
conducted  the  affairs  of  the  general  government, 
to  obtain  from  Mexico,  by  conquest  or  by  treaty, 
any  part  of  her  territory,  the  people  of  Massa- 
chusetts, in  every  form  by  which  their  views 
could  be  properly  expressed,  have  declared  their 
opposition  to  all  such  designs,  and  avowed  their 
unalterable  determination,  if  such  designs  should 
be  carried  into  effect,  to  lesist,  by  every  legal  and 
constitutional  means  within  their  power,  the  ex- 
tension of  slavery  over  the  whole,  or  any  part,  of 
the  territory,  that  might  be  thus  acquired. 

The  executive  communications  to  the  Legisla- 
ture, and  the  official  proceedings  of  that  body  for 
several  years  past,  will  show  what  have  been  the 
opinions  of  her  State  government  on  this  subject. 
And  the  uniform,  firm,  and  consistent  course  of 
her  delegation,  in  both  branches  of  Congress, 
during  the  same  period  of  time,  will  show  iiow 
entirely  they  have  harmonized  in  opinon  with  the 
different  branches  of  their  government  at  home. 
No  one  can  doubt,  I think,  that  the  course  ol 
their  public  functionaries  at  home,  and  in  Con- 
gress, has  truly  reflected  the  views  of  the  people 
of  the  Commonwealth. 

Now  that  a vast  domain-has  been  added  to  the 
Republic,  and  the  exciting  question  which  ttie 
friends  of  its  acquisition  knew  must  be  met,  if 
they  carried  out  their  purpose,  has  come  upon  us 
it  becomes  us  to  maintain  our  position  with  un- 
flinching firmness,  and  with  entire  respect 
those  who  may  differ  from  us,  and  with  the  de- 
termination never  to  violate  the  constitutional 
rights  of  any  sister  stale.  Seven  new  slave 
stales  have  been  admitted  into  the  Union,  lormed 
out  of  territories  which  did  not  belong  to  the 
United  Slates,  at  ttie  lime  of  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution.  The  territories  out  of  which  those 
slates  have  been  formed,  were  acquired,  accord 
ing  to  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  under  whose 
administration  the  first  purchase  was  made,  and 
of  other  eminent  statesmen,  without  being  au 
thorized  by  the  Constitution.  The  Constitution 
never  could  have  been  adopted  with  such  a pow 
er  expressed  in  it.  It  is  now  more  than  inti 
mated,  that  the  exclusion  of  slavery  lrom  the 
free  territory  recently  obtained  from  Mexico, 
would  endanger  the  Union.  This  intimation 
comes  from  that  section  of  the  country,  where 
the  number  of  slave  states  has  been  already  in- 
creased lrom  six  to  fifteen.  Indications  not  to 
be  misunderstood  authorize  the  belief,  that  the 
people  of  the  liee  states  have  resolved,  that 
slavery  is  not  to  be  extended  over  any  -territory 
belonging  to  the  Union  where  it  does  not  now 
exist,  ft  is  gratifying  to  know,  that,  among 
those  who  take  this  ground,  there  are  many  who 
lent  their  ii  fluence,  and  gave  their  support,  to 
measures  which  led  to  the  acquisition  of  new 
terr.lory,  and  have  brought  the  present  question 
before  the  country. 

Of  the  propriety  and  constitutionality  of  the 
action  of  Congress  to  prohibit  the  extension  ol 
slavery  over  the  territory  of  the  United  States, 
and  its  existence  in  the  Stales  which  may  be 
formed  out  of  such  territory,  we  have  the  bright 
and  noble  example  set  by  the  sages  of  the  Re- 
public, in  the  passage  of  the  ordinance  ot  1787, 
by  which  slavery  and  involuntary  servitude  were 
forever  excluded  from  the  territory  northwest  of 
the  Ohio  River.  The  wisdom  of  that  ordinance 
is  justified  by  the  rising  and  brilliant  destiny  of 
the  five  lree  States  now  covering  the  broad  and 
rich  domain  over  w hich  its  beneficent  provisions 
are  extended  forever.  The  freedom  and  prospe- 
rity of  these  States  will  be  enduring  testimonials 


of  the  far-seeing  patriotism  of  those  statesmen, 
who,  without  regard  to  personal  or  local  inte- 
rests, originated  and  consummated  that  illus- 
trious act.  The  first  mover  of  that  ordinance 
was  Thomas  Jefferson,  of  Virginia,  and  it  was 
finally  passed,  with  the  concurrence  of  a large 
majority  of  the  slaveholding  Stales.  The  great 
principles  which  it  proclaimed  have  been  sanc- 
tioned by  nearly  every  President  and  every  Con- 
gress since  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion. Congress,  at  its  last  session,  and  the  pie- 
sent  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  United  States,  up- 
held its  constitutional  validity,  by  ingrafting  its 
provisions  upon  the  act  creating  the  territorial 
government  of  Oregon.  Should  Congress,  at  the 
present  session,  fail  to  extend  it  over  the  whole 
of  the  newly  acquired  territory,  their  immediate 
successors  will  have  it  to  do;  and  to  the  Presi- 
nt  elect  will  belong  the  honor  of  carrying  out 
the  principles  of  Washington  and  the  early  Pre- 
sidents, whose  example  he  has  avowed  his  in- 
tention of  following,  by  giving  to  it  the  sanction 
of  his  official  approval.  The  first  political  sen- 
timent in  the  heart  of  the  people  of  this  Repub- 
lic, is  that  of  undying  attachment  to  the  Union  ; 
and,  with  that,  is  the  settled  and  resolute  pur- 
pose of  maintaining,  in  all  its  parts,  the  Consti- 
tution under  which  that  Union  is  cemented,  and 
has  become  powerful  and  glorious.  But  so  deep 
and  universal  is  the  conviction  of  the  injustice 
and  inhumanity  of  slavery,  that  no  one  thing 
would  have  a stronger  tendency  to  shake  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  Union  itself,  or  to  render  the  exis- 
ting institution  of  slavery  where  it  is,  insecure, 
than  a determined  effort  by  its  friends,  to  give 
it  perpetuity  by  extending  the  area  of  its  exis- 
tence. 

The  Union. — Since  the  recognition  of  the  in- 
dependence of  the  thirteen  United  Colonies,  by 
the  parent  government  of  England,  the  world  has 
looked  on  with  intense  interest  to  witness  the  re- 
sult of  the  experiment  of  self-government  by  the 
peopled  this  North  American  Union.  Has  that 
experiment  succeeded  l The  friends  of  the  old 
systems  in  Europe  have  said,  and  do  now  say, 
that  the  tendencies  to  excitements  and  agitations 
among  the  masses  under  lree  institutions,  are  so 
great,  that  there  is  no  sufficient  security  to  per- 
sons and  properly  ; that  our  form  of  government 
is  not  strong  enough  to  secure  the  safely  of  its 
citizens,  and  to  protect  itself  from  violence  and 
decay.  On  the  contrary,  we  believe  it  to  be 
the  strongest  government  on  earth.  It  belongs 
to  the  people,  was  formed  by  them,  and  they 
will  sustain  it  with  a heartiness  unknown  to  the 
monarchies  ai  d despotisms  of  the  Old  World. 

The  Constitution  of  ttie  United  States  is  sixty 
years  old.  Jt  was  lormed  and  adopted  by  the 
people  of  thirteen  separate  and  independent 
Stales.  The  number  of  States  now  under  its 
authority  is  thirty.  Whilst  it  confers  certain 
enumerated  powers  upon  the  national  govern- 
ment, and  makes  that  government,  within  the 
sphere  of  its  powers,  supreme,  the  state  govern- 
ments within  their  spheres,  are  as  distinct 
and  independent,  as  though  no  general,  national 
government  existed.  During  that  sixty  years, 
there  has  been  but  one  instance,  in  which  a 
Slate,  or  the  people  of  a Stale,  have  so  far  resis- 
ted the  laws  of  the  Union  as  to  require  the  pow- 
er of  the' Union  to  enlorce  obedience  to  those 
laws.  In  that  case,  obedience  was  secured  with- 
out the  conflict  of  arms,  or  the  shedding  of  blood. 
During  the  same  period  of  time,  with  one  ex- 
ception, there  has  been,  among  the  thirty  States 
which  now  constitute  the  Union,  no  iusuirection 
or  defiance  of  the  laws  of  any  Stale,  by  its  citi- 
zens, which  required  the  military  power  to  put 
it  down,  in  all  that  lime,  embracing  a period 
nearly  equal  to  that  which  belongs  to  two  gene- 
rations of  men,  no  citizens,  either  under  Ihe 
laws  of  the  general  or  State  governments,  has 
been  subjected  to  the  forleiture  of  his  estate,  or 
been  put  to  death  for  any  political  offence.  There 
have  been  occasions  when  party  coritesis  have 
been  w arm  and  animated,  and  when  great  ex- 
citement has  agitated  the  public  mind.  But  the 
parlies  to  these  excitements,  whether  in  regard 
to  slate  or  national  affairs,  have  stopped  short  of 
violence,  and  bowed  in  submission  to  the  laws 
and  constitutions  of  the  land.  All  political  con- 
tests for  power  have  been  settled  by  the  silent, 
peaceful,  but  resistless  authority  of  the  ballot- 
box, — an  authority  as  omnipotent,  for  the  pur- 
poses and  time  prescribed  lor  its  operation,  by 
the  Constitution  under  which  it  is  exercised,  as 
the  voice  of  late.  For  sixty  years,  the  bayonet 
or  the  sword  has  never  been  raised  to  enforce  its 
decree.  On  the  seventh  day  of  November, 


1848,  three  millions  of  voters,  dispersed  through- 
out these  thirty  States,  which,  with  their  terri- 
tories, cover  an  area  nearly  as  large  as  the 
whole  of  Europe,  went  to  the  polls  under  the 
regulations  of  the  local  Iaw3  of  the  several 
Slates,  and,  between  the  rising  and  the  setting 
sun,  elected  a Chief  Magistrate  of  the  Republic 
for  four  years.  That  election  changed  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  government  of  the  Union, 
having,  at  its  disposal,  a bundled  thousand  offi- 
ces, and  the  annual  expenditure  of  forty  millions 
of  dollars,  from  the  hands  of  one  party  into  the 
hands  of  another.  Yet,  in  three  days,  through 
the  agency  of  electricity,  the  result  was  known 
from  one  extremity  of  the  Union  to  the  other, 
and  that  public  mind,  so  recently  agitated  like  the 
billows  of  the  ocean,  was  as  quiet  and  as 
calm  as  though  no  election  had  been  held, 
and  the  power  of  a mighty  Republic  had  not 
changed  hands.  When,  before,  has  the  world 
beheld  such  a spectacle  ! 

What  have  been  the  mutations  and  changes  of 
the  dynasties  of  Europe  during  these  sixty  years, 
and  what  the  condition  of  thejr  subjects?  Is 
there  one  of  them  which  has  not  waded  through 
the  blood  of  a revolution,  or  been  rent  and  torn 
by  intestine  convulsions?  What  a vast  amount 
of  private  property  has  been  confiscated,  and 
what  a multitude  of  men  have  languished  in 
hopeless  banishment,  or  in  gloomy  prisons,  or 
have  been  brought  to  the  block,  for  State  offen- 
ces, committed  against  laws  which  they  had  no 
voice  in  making,  and  against  rulers  who  swayed 
the  sceptre  over  millions  of  unwilling  and  dis- 
contented subjects  1 At  this  moment,  the  govern- 
ments of  Europe  have  a standing  army  of  more 
than  two  millions  of  men  to  enforce  obedience  to 
their  laws. 

The  question  again  returns,  in  which  country, 
among  the  monarchies  and  despotisms  of  Europe, 
or  among  the  free  republics  of  North  America, 
are  property,  liberty  and  life  the  most  secure  ? 
Let  history  reply. 

The  following,  addressed  particularly  to  the  gen~ 
tlemen  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives, 
closes  the  address  : 

To  you  is  committed,  for  the  time  being,  the 
character  of  the  Commonwealth,  whose  legisla- 
tors you  are.  Judicious  legislation  is  an  efficient 
means  of  advancing  the  inierests  of  her  citizens 
at  home,  and  of  gaming  the  respect  of  her  sister 
States,  and  of  wise  and  good  men  all  over  the 
world.  I know  it  will  be  your  pleasure  to  do 
any  thing  in  your  power  to  accomplish  an  object 
so  worthy  of  the  places  which  you  fill,  and  of 
the  constituents  who  have  invested  you  with 
authority.  We  are  elected  to  the  offices  which 
we  hold  by  the  votes  of  our  fellow-citizens,  or- 
ganized into  political  parties.  But  here  we  have 
but  one  party  to  serve,  and  that  is  the  whole 
Commonwealth.  That  public  officer  best  serves 
his  party,  who  serves  the  Commonwealth  the 
best.  Our  duty,  as  magistrates  and  legislators, 
is  so  impressively  set  forth  in  that  Constitution, 
which,  before  Heaven  and  in  the  presence  of 
our  fellow-citizens,  we  have  taken  upon  our- 
selves the  obligation  to  obey,  that  it  is  useful 
and  proper  often  to  recur  to  its  suggestions  and 
instructions.  That  instrument  declares,  that  “ it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  legislatures  and  magistrates, 
in  all  future  periods  of  this  Commonwealth,  to 
cherish  the  interests  of  literature  and  the  sei- 
ences,  and  all  seminaries  of  them,  especially  the 
University  at  Cambridge,  public  schools,  and 
grammar  schools,  in  the  towns;  to  encourage 
private  societies  and  public  institutions,  rewards 
and  immunities  for  the  promotion  of  agriculture, 
arts  and  sciences,  commerce,  trades,  manufac- 
tures, and  a natural  history  of  the  country  ; to 
countenance  and  inculcate  the  principles  ol  hu- 
manity and  general  benevolence,  public  and  pri- 
vate charity,  industry  and  frugality,  honesty  and 
punctuality  in  all  their  dealings,  sincerity,  good 
humor,  and  all  social  affections  and  generous 
sentiments  among  the  people.” 

It  is  the  duty  of  all  those  entrusted  with  the 
high  functions  of  making  laws,  to  guard  against 
all  unwise  and  unnecessary  legislation.  The  Com- 
monwealth should  be  protected  from  the  expen- 
diture of  the  public  money  for  extravagant  or 
questionable  purposes.  But,  for  advancing  the 
lolly,  beneficent,  and  virtuous  objects,  enjoined 
upon  her  legislators  and  magistrates,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Constitution  which  1 have  read,  I 
would  see  her  make  appropriations  with  the  li- 
berality of  a wise  and  munificent  parent  for  the 
children  that  he  loves.  Guided  by  wisdom  from 
above,  may  the  result  of  your  deliberations  meet 
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the  approbation  of  your  constituents,  and  be 
beneficial  to  the  Commonwealth  ! 

Virginia  Slavery  Resolutions. — The  debate 
upon  the  resolutions  reported  by  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee of  the  Legislature,  upon  the  subject  of 
the  “ Wilmot  proviso,”  was  brought  to  a close 
on  the  20th  mst.,  when  they  were  adopted  in 
both  branches, — by  a vote  of  27  to  3,  in  the  Se- 
nate (Messrs.  Thompson,  Kinney,  and  Rogers,  in 
the  negative,)  and  of  117  to  13,  in  the  House 
(Messrs.  Matson,  Smith,  Slieffey,  JMcCue,  Scott, 
Price,  Mellon,  Worthington,  Thompson,  of  Jefler- 
son,  Harrison,  of  Loudon,  Beard,  Clendenin  and 
Turner,  in  the  negative.) 

A resolution  was  introduced  into  the  House, 
and  passed,  to  close, the  debate  at  3 o’clock  P.  M. 
of  that  day.  The  intervening  time  was  filled  up 
by  speeches  from  Mr.  Scott  in  opposition  to  the 
resolutions,  and  from  Mr.  Moncure,  in  support 
of  them.  At  3 o’clock  the  House  proceeded  to 
vote.  The  first  amendment  voted  down  was  the 
substitute  offered  by  Mr.  Thomas  (almost  iden- 
tical with  those  adopted  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons of  North  Carolina)  upon  which  the  ayes 
were  43,  the  noes  89.  Mr.  Scott  then  asked  for 
a division  of  the  question,  staling  that  he  and 
those  acting  with  him,  were  prepared  to  vote  lor 
a part  of  the  resolutions.  Upon  the  question, 
raised  by  a motion  of  Mr.  Syme,  to  strike  out 
the  third  resolution  of  the  Committee,  the  vote 
stood  ayes  48,  noes  85.  Again,  upon  the  ques- 
tion to  strike  out  of  the  second  resolution  ol  1847 
the  words  “ compromises  of  the,”  the  vote  was, 
ayes  23,  noes  106.  The  previous  question  was 
then  ordered,  and  the  resolutions  were  adopted 
by  a vole  of  117  to  13 — five  members  absent. 

The  preamble  and  resolutions  were  then  com- 
municated to  the  Senate.  A motion  by  Mr. 
Kinney,  to  lay  them  on  the  table  to  give  time 
lor  deliberation  and  examination,  was  refused. 
Mr.  Kinney  thereupon  offered  a preamble  and 
resolution,  declaring  the  re-affirmance  of  the 
resolutions  of  1847,  to  be  inexpedient  and  unne- 
cessary. as  a substitute; — which  was  lost  by  a 
vote  ol  3 ayes,  to  26  noes.  A motion  by  Mr. 
Witcher  to  strike  out  the  third  resolution,  re- 
quiring the  Governor  to  convene  the  Legisla- 
ure,  in  a certain  crisis,  was  also  iost  by  a vote 
of  7 ayes  to  3 noes.  Before  the  question  was 
taken  on  the  resolutions,  Mr  Rogers  stated  his 
position  to  be  a peculiar  one — that  in  1847  he  had 
voted  for  the  resolutions,  and  at  that  time  fully 
accorded  in  opinion  with  their  expression,  but 
he  had  since  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
question  was  a doubtful  one  in  reference  to  the 
power  of  Congress  to  pass  the  proviso, — never- 
theless he  was  utterly  opposed  to  the  exercise  of 
that  power  by  Congress,  and  by  every  Constitu- 
tional means  would  resist  the  anti-slavery  at- 
tempts on  the  District  ol  Columbia. 

The  vote  was  then  taken  on  the  preamble  and 
resolutions  together,  and  the  vote  resulted,  as 
follows:  yeas  27,  nays  3.  The  resolutions,  as 
passed,  are  appended  hereto: 

Preamble  and  Resolutions. 

Whereas,  the  institution  of  slavery  was  fully 
discussed  in  the  Convention  which  formed  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  the  rights 
of  slaveholders  recognized  and  protected  by  the 
provisions  of  that  instrument ; And  without  the 
compromises  then  solemnly  entered  into,  the 
union  of  tne  Stales  never  could  have  been  form- 
ed ; And,  whereas,  the  General  Assembly  of 
Virginia,  regarding  what  is  known  as  the  “ Wii- 
mol  Proviso,”  as  in  palpable  disregard  of  the 
compromises  of  the  Constitution,  did,  on  the  8th 
day  of  March,  1847,  adopt  a series  of  resolutions, 
distinctly  indicating  the  course  which  the  State 
of  Virginia  would  pursue  in  the  event  of  its  pas 
sage  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  as 
applicable  to  territory  to  be  acquired  from  Mexi 
co  : And  whereas  the  present  General  Assembly 
have  seen  with  deep  concern  a disposition  mani- 
fested by  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  Stales  to  violate  the  principles  embodied 
in  said  resolutions,  and  to  make  still  further  ag- 
gressions upon  the  rights  of  the  Southern  States  ; 
under  these  circumstances,  this  General  Assem- 
bly deem  the  occasion  fit  to  re-affirm  said  reso- 
lutions and  most  respeciiully,  but  most  earnestly 
to  call  the  attention  ol  all  those  who  are  attached 
to  the  union  ol  the  Stales,  to  the  serious  and  in- 
evitable consequences  which  must  lollow  such 
action  upon  the  part  of  the  General  Government. 
Be  it,  therefore, 

1.  Resolved,  by  the  General  Assembly  of  Vir- 
ginia, Phut  after  the  fullest  re-examination  and 
re-consideration  of  the  resolutions  adopted  on  the 


8th  of  March,  1847,  by  this  body,  we  do  consider 
said  resolutions  as  founded  in  truth,  consonant 
with  the  Constitution,  and  conducive  to  its  preser- 
vation, and,  therefore,  we  feel  it  to  be  our  indis- 
pensable duty  to  adhere  to  and  re-affirm  them, 
as  follows  : 

“ Resolutions  relative  to  the  prohibition  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  Untied  States  of  Slavery  in  any  terri- 
tory to  be  acquircdby  conquest  or  treaty. — [Adopted 

March  8th,  1847.] 

"1-  Be  it  Resolved,  unanimously,  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  Virginia,  That  the  Government  of  the 
United  Stales  has  no  control,  directly  or  indirectly, 
mediately  or  immediately,  over  the  institution  of  sla- 
very, su  as  to  impair  the  rights  of  the  slaveholder ; 
and  that,  in  taking  any  such  control,  it  transcends 
the  limits  of  its  legitimate  functions,  by  destroying 
the  internal  organization  of  the  sovereignties  who 
created  it. 

“2.  Resolved,  unanimously,  That  all  territory 
which  may  be  acquired  by  the  arms  of  the  United 
States,  or  yielded  by  treaty  with  any  foreign  power, 
belongs  to  the.severul  States  of  this  Union,  as  their 
joint  and  common  property,  in  which  each  and  all 
have  equal  rights;  and  that  the  enactment,  by  the 
Federal  Government,  of  any  law  which  should  di- 
rectly, or  by  its  effects,  prevent  the  citizens  of  any 
Slate  from  emigrating,  with  their  property,  of  what- 
ever description,  into  such  territory,  would  make  a 
discrimination  unwarranted  by,  and  in  violation  of 
the  compromises  of  the  Constitution  and  the  rights 
of  the  States  from  which  such  citizens  emigrated, 
and  in  derogation  of  that  perfect  equality  that  belongs 
to  the  several  States  as  members  ot  this  Union,  and 
w’ould  tend  directly  to  subvert  the  Union  itself. 

‘‘  3.  Resolved,  That,  if,  in  disregard  alike  of  the 
spirit  and  principles  of  tbe  act  of  Congress  on  the 
admission  of  the  State  of  Mnsouri  irno  the  Union, 
generally  known  as  the  Missouri  Compromise,  and 
ul  every  consideration  of  justice,  of  constitutional 
right,  arid  of  fraternal  feeling,  the  fearful  issue  shall 
be  forced  upon  the  country,  which  must  result  from 
the  adoption  and  attempted  enforcement  of  the  Wil- 
mot Proviso,  as  an  act  of  the  General  Government, 
the  people  of  Virginia  can  have  no  difficulty  in 
choosing  between  the  only  alternatives  that  will  then 
remain,  of  abject  submission  to  aggression  and  out- 
rage on  the  one  hand,  or  determined  resistance  on 
the  other,  at  all  hazards  and  to  the  last  extremity. 

“ 4.  Resolved,  unanimously,  That  the  General 
Assembly  holds  it  to  be  the  duty  of  every  man,  in 
every  section  of  this  confederacy,  (if  the  Union  is 
dear  to  him,)  to  oppose  the  passage  of  any  law,  for 
whatever  purpose,  by  which  territory  to  be  acquired 
may  be  subject  to  such  a restriction. 

“3.  Resolved,  unanimously,  That  the  passage  of 
the  above-mentioned  proviso  makes  it  the  duty  of 
every  slaveholding  State,  and  of  all  the  citizens 
thereof,  as  they  value  their  dearest  privileges,  their 
sovereignty,  their  independence,  their  rights  of  pro- 
perty, to  take  firm,  united  and  concerted  action  in 
this  emergency.’’ 

II.  Resolved,  That  we  regard  the  passage  of  a 
law  by  the  Congress  on  the  United  States  abolish- 
ing slavery  or  the  slave  trade  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  as  a direct  attack  upon  the  institutions 
of  the  Southern  States,  to  be  resisted  at  every 
hazard. 

III.  Resolved,  That  in  the  event  of  the  pas- 
sage by  Congress  of  the  “ Wilmot  Proviso”  or 
any  law  abolishing  slavery  or  the  slave  trade  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Governor  of  this 
Commonwealth  is  requested  immediately  to  con- 
vene the  Legislature  of  this  State  (if  it  shall  have 
adjourned)  to  consider  of  the  mode  and  measure 
ol  redress. 

IV.  Resolved,  That  the  Governor  of  this  Com- 
monwealth be  requested  to  send  a copy  of  these 
resolutions  to  each  ot  the  States  ot  this  Union 
and  also  to  our  Senators  and  Representatives  in 
Congress. 

Michigan. — The  financial  condition  of  theSlate 
is  thus  set  forth  : 

The  balance  in  the  Treasury  on  the  30th  No- 
vember, 1846,  was  $62,304  45.  The  aggregate 
receipts  of  the  past  fiscal  year  amounted  to  $360,- 
868  57.  Making  the  whole  available  means  for 
the  year  $423,173  02.  The  disbursements  lor 
the  same  period  have  been  $371,491  47.  Leav- 
ing a balance  charged  to  the  Treasurer  of  $51,- 
681  55. 

Of  the  disbursements,  $16,521  was  from  the 
general  and  contingent  funds,  and  $149,206  from 
the  internal  improvement  fund.  The  estimated 
income  of  the  State,  from  reliable  sources,  is 
$150,923;  of  which  $72,000  coTnes  from  the  lax 
ot  two  and  a half  mills  per  dollar  on  the  aggre- 
gate valuation  of  property  in  the  State—  which 
is  $30,000,000.  1 he  necessary  annual  expenses 
of  the  State  are  thus  set  forth  . — 

For  legislative  expenses,  $30,000  00 

For  Executive  and  Stale  offices,  11,000  00 

For  Judiciary,  10,000  00 


For  State  Prison,  5,500  00 

For  miscellaneous  objects,  2,500  00 

For  interest  on  adjusted  State  Debt,  28,560  00 
For  exchange  and  commission  on  inte- 
rest payable  in  New  York,  1,440  00 

For  interest  accruing  annually  on  the 
part-paid  internal  improvement 
bonds  until  funded,  65,642  97 

For  inteiest  due  the  university  fund,  5,500  00 
For  interest  due  the  Primary  School 

fund,  11,100  00 


All  amounting  the  sum  of  $171,243  97 

The  $65,643  97  interest  on  our  part-paid 
bonds  in  the  yearly  interest  upon  the  principal, 
alone.  The  interest  has  been  accruing  at  that 
rate,  however,  since  1841.  which,  when  the  old 
bonds  are  surrendered  and  new  ones  issued  un- 
der the  act  of  1848,  will  also  bear  interest, 
largely  increasing  the  yearly  amount  of  interest 
on  that  portion  of  the  public  debt.  If  funded, 
between  the  first  da/s  of  January,  1849  and 
1850,  the  amount  of  bonds  to  be  issued  would  be 
$1,622,198  20,  of  which  the  annual  interest  would 
be  $103,331  89.  The  amount  to  be  funded  will 
ol  course,  go  on  increasing,  at  ttie  rale  ol  $65,- 
643  97  (the  interest  upon  the  principal)  annually 
until  the  old  bonds  are  returned  to  the  treasury. 

The  total  debt  of  the  Slate  is  $2,849,939,  to 
meet  which,  the  Stale  has  available  resources, 
under  its  annual  revenue,  amounting  to  $889,- 
228,  leaving  the  actual  debt  $1,960,710.  Part  of 
the  State  debt  is  already  due,  and  the  whole  will 
have  matured  by  January,  1870.  An  estimate 
has  been  made,  showing  that  a sinking  fund  of 
$50,000,  or  $30,000,  taking  into  account  the  in- 
crease of  population,  would  extinguish  the  debt 
within  the  period  required. 

Ohio. — Legislature. — The  House  have  adopted 
the  report  ol  Hie  Committee  on  elections,  giving 
to  Mr.  Rockwell,  of  Portage  County,  (Whig,) 
his  contested  seal,  and  vacating  the  Clinton  Coun- 
ty seat. 

The  Democratic  members  from  the  County  of 
Hamilton,  Messrs.  Pugh  and  Pierce,  have  been 
admitted  to  scats.  1 his  gives  the  Democratic 
party  a majority  in  the  House. 

We  shall  endeavour  to  find  room  for  the  inau- 
gural address  of  Governor  Ford  in  the  next  Re- 
gister. 

Illinois. — The  Legislature  was  convened  on 
the  first  instant.  The  Senate  was  organized  by 
the  election  ot  William  Smith  as  Secretary, — 
the  House  by  the  choice  of  Zadock  Casey,  as 
Speaker.  The  address  of  Governor  French  was 
communicated  on  the  following  day,  a synopsis 
of  which,  together  with  some  extracts  of  general 
interest,  will  be  given  in  our  next  number. 
Among  the  first  acts  consummated  by  the  Legis- 
lature was  the  passage  of  the  following  resolu- 
tion, on  the  subject  of  slavery  extension.  The 
vote  was  14  to  11  in  the  Senate,  and  38  to  34  in 
the  House.  It  is  as  follows  : — 

Resolved,  That  our  Senators  in  Congress  be  in- 
structed and  Representatives  requested  to  use  all 
honorable  means  in  their  power  to  procure  the 
enactment  of  such  laws  by  Congress,  for  the  go- 
vernment of  countries  and  territories  of  the 
United  States,  acquired  by  treaty  of  peace,  friend- 
ship, limits,  and  settlements  with  the  Republic  of 
Mexico,  concluded  February  2,  1848,  as  shall 
contain  the  express  declaration  that  there  shall 
be  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude  in 
said  territories,  otherwise  than  in  punishment  of 
crimes  whereof  the  parties  shall  have  been  duly 
convicted. 

Arkansas. — The  Legislature  of  this  State 
closed  Us  session  on  the  10th  mst.,  having  previ- 
ously elected  the  following  State  officers  : David 
B.  Geer,  Secretary  of  State  ; Columbus  O.  Dan- 
sy,  Auditor;  and  Samuel  Adams,  Secretary. 

Agreeably  to  notice  previously  given,  Gover- 
nor Drew  tendered  his  resignation  ; and  the  Hon. 
Richard  C.  Byrd,  President  of  the  Senate,  ac- 
cording to  Hie  provisions  of  the  State  Constitu- 
tion, will  discharge  the  duties  of  the  Executive 
office  until  an  election  is  made  by  the  people. 

Iowa. — The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the 
Auditor’s  Report  of  the  State  of  Iowa  as  submit- 
ted to  the  present  session  of  the  Legislature  : 

The  aggregate  amount  of  property  taxed  with- 
in the  Slate,  is  $14,449,920 — which  at  2i  mills 
on  the  dollar,  yields  a revenue  of  $36,129  05  lor 
Stale  purposes,  being  an  increase  on  the  revenue 
of  1847  of  $11,396  16. 

Of  the  tax  levied  in  1837,  amounting  to  $24,- 
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732  89,  the  sum  of  $9,302  06  remains  uncol- 
lected ; and  for  the  years  prior  to  1847,  under 
the  territorial  assesmenls,  $3,202  45. 

The  amount  of  warrants  drawn,  and  outstan- 
ding at  this  lime,  is  $22,651  62,  which  shows  the 
present  liabilities  of  the  Stale. 

The  probable  revenue  for  1849  is  estimated 
at  $22, 65J.  62.  This,  with  the  payment  of  reve- 
nue due  prior  to  1848,  will  release  the  State 
from  all  debts  except  the  loan  payable  in  1857. 

The  number  of  acres  is  2 316,704,  valued  at 
$8,031,698.  Horses  over  two  years  old,  37,780, 
valued  at  992,946  Neat  cattle,  over  two  years 
old,  72,840,  valued  at  $723,326.  Mules  and 
asses  over  one  year  old,  145,  valued  at  $665  43. 
Sheep,  over  six  months  old,  114,623,  valned  at 
$131,338.  Hogs,  over  six  months  old,  170,338, 
valued  at  215,361.  Increase  in  value  for  1843, 
$2,873,935. 

The  Poll  in  1848—23,937. 

Florida. — The  Legislature,  on  the  5th  inst., 
elected  the  following  Stale  officers,  viz  : 

David  P.  Hogue,  Attorney  General. 

Charles  W.  Downing,  Secretary  of  State; 

Simon  Towle,  Comptroller  of  Public  Accounts; 

William  R.  Hayward,  Treasurer  ; and 

Robert  S.  Hayward,  Clerk  of  Supreme  Court. 

Laws  have  been  passed  giving  the  election  of 
Register  of  Public  Lands,  and  Judges  of  Probate, 
to  the  qualified  voters  of  the  Slate  and  Counties 
respectively. 

Everglades — The  course  of  Mr.  Yulee,  in  re- 
lation to  this  subject  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  by  coming  out  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
bill,  intimating  that  though  Florida  might  con- 
sent to  take  the  land,  if  given  to  her  out  of  hand, 
she  could  not  afford  to  do  so  under  the  provisions 
of  the  bill,  has  excited  general  astonishment  in 
the  State,  says  the  Florida  Sentinel. 

Office  of  Governor. — Mr.  Brown,  the  Governor 
elect,  has  called  the  attention  of  the  Legislative 
Assembly  to  the  fact  that  a disagreement  of  opi- 
nion exists  in  relation  to  the  period  for  com- 
mencing and  ending  the  term  of  office  of  the 
Chief  Magistrate  of  the  State,  arid  conceives  it 
to  be  the  duty  and  the  province  of  that  body  to 
definitely  establish  it. 

The  Constitution  provides  that  “ the  Governor 
shall  be  elected  for  four  years,  and  shall  remain 
in  office  until  a successor  be  chosen  and  quali- 
fied.” The  schedule  and  ordinances  of  the  Con- 
stitution declares  that  “the  Governor,  Represen- 
tatives in  Congress,  and  members  of  the  General 
Assembly,  shall  enter  upon  the  duties  of  their 
respective  offices  immediately  after  their  elec- 
tion, under  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution, 
and  shall  continue  in  office,  in  the  same  man- 
lier, and  during  the  same  period,  they  would 
have  done,  had  they  been  elected  on  the  first 
Monday  of  October,” — which  the  Governor  con- 
strues to  mean  the  first  Monday  in  October,  1844. 
The  proclamation  ordering  the  election  declares 
— “ lor  Governor  of  the  Slate  of  Florida,  to  serve 
for  four  years  from  the  26th  day  of  May,  1S45,” 
&c.  And  upon  the  opening  and  publishing  of 
the  election  returns  in  the  Representatives’ flail, 
the  Speaker  declared  “ William  D.  Moseley  to 
be  elected  first  Governor  of  the  Slate  of  Florida, 
for  four  years  from  the  26th  day  of  May,  1845, 
and  until  his  successor  is  chosen  and  qualified.’’ 
The  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  House  of  Re- 
presentatives, to  whom  the  subject  had  been  re- 
ferred, reported  in  favor  of  the  construction  of 
the  words  “ had  they  been  elected  on  the  first 
Monday  in  October,”  to  mean  the  succeeding  Oc- 
tober,— so  that  the  term  of  the  present  Governor 
would  not  expire  until  October,  1849.  Thus, 
three  distinct  periods,  lor  the  termination  of  the 
time  of  office  of  the  present  incumbent  of  the 
Executive  chair,  are  contended  for. 

The  Governor  elect,  so  far  as  he  is  individual- 
ly concerned,  deems  it  of  small  moment  when 
bis  term  of  office  shall  commence,  but  thinks  it 
important,  for  alt  time  to  come,  tnat  the  period 
for  commencing  and  ending  the  term  ot  office 
of  the  Chief  Magistrate  should  be  definitely  esta- 
blished. 


Spirit  oi  % Dress* 


The  Southern  Movement. — From  the  Charles- 
ton Mercury  of  the  22 d.  inst. — Our  readers  have 
been'  iniormed  ere  this,  that  the  attempt  to  unite 
the  entire  Southern  Delegations  in  Congress,  in 
an  address  to  their  Constituency  in  reference  to 
the  alarming  progress  of  Abulitionism,  has  failed. 
The  present  position  of  things  will  be  found  set 


forth  in  a letter  from  our  Washington  correspon- 
dent in  this  morning’s  Mercury.  The  result  is 
deplorable  and  not  less  discreditable.  But  de- 
plorable and  discreditable  as  it  is,  we  must  say, 
it  is  no  more  than  we  haJ  anticipated.  We  gave 
to  the  movement  our  good  word,  and  all  the  en- 
couragement of  our  hearty  approval,  because  the 
object  it  proposed,  if  it  could  by  any  means  be 
attained,  was  of  the  highest  conceivable  value. 
But  we  never  believed  that  it  could  be  attained 
by  such  means.  The  antipathies  of  Whig  and 
Democrat  are  too  strong  in  Washington,  and 
their  exercise  forms  too  much  the  habit  of  men’s 
lives  there — party  ambition,  and  personal  aspira 
lions  are  passions  loo  hot  and  absorbing,  for  any 
motive  of  patriotism,  however  pressing  the  exi- 
gency, to  work  together,  and  direct  to  a common 
object,  men,  whose  great  business  it  is  to  struggle 
with,  thwart,  and  destroy  each  other.  If  any 
good  at  all  is  to  result  from  this  move  cent,  it 
would  seem  to  be  in  the  demonstration  which  is 
afforded,  that  all  attempts  to  unite  the  politicians 
at  Washington  for  any  good  purpose  are  labors 
wasted,  and  pearls  thrown  before  swine.  If  any 
have  dreamed  of  a political  millennium  at  Wash- 
ington, where  all  the  animals  collected  from 
every  point  in  the  country  to  rend  and  throttle 
each  other  for  the  applause  of  the  amphitheatre, 
should  forget  equally  the  passions  of  their  na- 
tures and  the  objects  of  their  assemblage,  and 
lie  down  together  in  brotherly  love  upon  the 
arena,  that  dream  is  at  least  dispelled.  One 
source  of  delusion  in  regard  to  the  means  of  ef- 
fectually checking  Abolition  is  dried  up  ; and  in 
thus  having  our  choice  of  projects  narrowed 
down,  we  have  a chance  somewhat  improved  of 
falling  upon  the  right  one. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  late  session  ol 
our  Legislature,  we  reviewed  this  whole  subject 
of  the  position  of  the  North  towards  us,  and  the 
duty  of  the  South  towards  herself.  Those  who 
read  our  articles  then,  (and  the  action  of  the 
South  Carolina  Legislature  does  not  lead  us  to 
suppose  that  they  attracted  much  attention)  will 
remember  that  we  considered,  at  some  length, 
the  possibility  of  uniting  the  South  in  a general 
Convention,  or  admitting  that,  the  possibility  of 
uniting  the  members  of  such  general  Convention 
in  the  adoption  and  enforcement  of  any  practical 
remedy.  We  submitted  that  it  would  be  very 
difficult  to  obtain  such  Convention,  but  that  there 
might  arise  an  exigency,  which  would  so  far 
overbear  considerations  of  party  and  personal, 
expediency  as  to  deter  any  man,  or  set  of  men- 
from  opposing  themselves  to  the  momentarily  re- 
sistless torrent  of  public  feeling,  and  that  thus, 
the  South  might  so  far  be  apparently  united,  as 
to  render  a general  Convention  possible.  Such 
an  exigency  did  occur  in  Washington  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  session  of  Congress, 
and  it  led  to  a general  meeting  of  the  Southern 
Delegations,  animated,  seemingly,  by  one  spirit, 
and  with  a determination  to  sacrifice  all  the  mean 
object  of  party,  for  a great  effort  of  patriotism. 
The  result  is  before  tne  country.  If  the  reader 
will  recall  what  we  said  in  the  articles  before 
referred  to,  concerning  the  inevitable  party  jeal- 
ousy, dissensions,  and  consequent  failure  of  a 
general  Convention,  he  will  perceive  that  we 
wrote  down  beforehand  a tolerably  accurate  ac- 
curate history  of  the  recent  attempt  to  unite  all 
the  Southern  members  of  Congress  for  a similar 
object.  The  occasion  of  union,  the  elements  of 
discord,  and  the  miserable  catastrophe,  were  all 
identical  in  the  case  supposed,  and  the  case 
which  has  occurred.  Wnai  has  happened  in  the 
one,  we  are  bound  to  suppose  would  have  hap- 
pened in  the  other. 

li  the  Southern  people  see  this  conclusion  as 
we  do,  they  will  be  forced  to  give  up  all  hope  of 
self-defence,  either  as  a thing  impossible  to  effect, 
or  not  worth  the  cost ; or  to  fix  their  attention 
upon  the  action  of  the  Slates,  as  affording  the 
only  solid  louudation  and  definite  position,  wnere- 
ou  to  commence  a resistance  to  this  mischievous 
warlare  upon  their  dignity,  their  peace  and  their 
property. 

Ths  following  is  from  the  Washington  Union,  of 
the  15 th  inst.: 

It  is  the  duly  as  well  as  the  interest  of  the 
South  to  preseift  an  undivided  front,  to  slay  the 
torrent  of  abolitionism.  Such,  we  have  reason 
to  hope,  will  be  the  feeling  of  the  great  majority 
of  Southern  Whigs,  as  well  as  Democrats.  The 
House  ol  Commons  of  North  Carolina  have  just 
adopted  strong  resolutions  by  almost  an  unani- 
mous vote.  These  are  signs  that  the  resolutions 
of  Virginia  will  be  passed  in  a similar  spirit. 


But  there  are  givings  out  that  the  same  degree 
of  unanimity  will  not  pervade  the  Southern 
Whii»s  in  Congress.  Doubts  have  been  express- 
ed about  the  support  which  some  of  them  [a 
mere  handful,  we  hope]  will  give  to  the  address 
which  has  been  prepared  for  the  convention  of 
Southern  members,  consisting,  it  is  said,  of  a 
mere  enumeration  of  grievances,  but  leaving  the 
“ mode  and  measure  of  redress,”  to  use  Mr. 
Jefferson’s  language,  to  the  people  and  the  States 
themselves.  It  is  said  to  be  moderate  in  iis  tone 
as  well  as  dignified  in  its  spirit.  Then  why  any 
hesitation  on  the  part  of  a single  Southern  Whig 
in  Congress  ? It  is  said  that,  in  the  last  meeting 
of  the  committee  of  fifteen,  two  or  three  of  the 
Whig  members  contended  that  no  such  action 
was  necessary  ; and  that,  with  the  aid  of  Gen. 
Taylor,  they  could  control  the  movement  of  the 
abolitionists.  We  do  not  understand  that  these 
gentlemen  assigned  any  reasons  for  their  know- 
ledge, as  we  certainly  conceive  them  biund  to 
do  ; but  if  they  intended  to  say  that  Gen.  Taylor 
would  veto  the  Wilraot  clause,  then  what  would 
the  Northern  Whigs,  Messrs.  Truman  Smith, 
Ashmun,  &c.,  say  to  the  contradictory  positions 
in  which  Gen.  Taylor  has  permitted  himself  to 
be  placed?  What  confidence  could  they  repose 
in  one,  who  held  one  language  to  the  North  and 
another  to  the  South  ? But  we  do  not  believe 
[we  say  it  firmly  but  respectfully]  that  any  of 
the  Southern  Whigs  have  any  positive  reasons  to 
hope  fur  anything  from  Gen.  Taylor’s  veto.  We 
are  satisfied,  as  we  have  all  along  said,  that  he 
will  waive  the  exercise  of  the  veto.  Else,  why 
was  the  first  Allison  letter  written?  Wby  did  ha 
put  forth,  as  the  only  article  of  that  creed,  his 
virtual  determination  not  to  exercise  that  power? 
Why  has  Mr.  Crittenden  in  his  message  refused 
to  say  one  word  in  behalf  of  the  rights  of  the 
South  ? 

Now,  then,  comes  the  issue.  If  any  of  the 
Southern  Whig  members  decline  all  co  opera- 
tion with  the  South  in  the  passage  of  tile  ad- 
dress, what  a fearful  responsibility  are  they 
bringing  upon  their  own  heads,  to  sacrifice  the 
rights  of  the  South  to  party  feeling,  to  attach- 
ment to  Gen.  Taylor,  or  to  an  overweening  and 
unfounded  confidence  in  his  course?  He  will 
surely  disappoint  them  ; and  how  then  can  they 
excuse  themselves  to  their  indignant  constitu- 
ents? It  is  our  most  anxious  desire  that  this 
whole  question  should  now  be  divested  of  all 
party  connexions.  If  we  know  ourselves,  if  we 
know  our  party,  such  is  their  wish,  as  it  is  our 
own.  We  most  solemnly  repudiate  every  possi- 
ble motive  to  promote  our  party,  or  to  injure 
Gen.  Taylor,  by  this  movement.  But  we  nave 
no  doubt  it  will  kill  the  Wuigs  in  the  South,  if 
they  should  assume  the  fearful  responsibility  of 
shrinking  from  the  great  duty  whicn  now  calls 
upon  them  to  act  in  behalf  of  the  South,  or  ra- 
ther in  behalf  of  the  Union. 

To  the  foregoing  we  append  the  reply  of  the  Rich- 
mond Whig: 

The  Editor  of  the  Union  has  professed,  from 
the  beginning  of  the  session,  to  have  nothing  in 
view  out  the  good  of  the  South,  and  of  lh6  Union, 
taking  occasion  at  least  once  a day  to  say  that 
he  repudiates  everything  like  party  feeling.  How 
far  this  declaration  is  borne  out  by  the  facts  of 
the  case,  we  leave  it  to  any  man,  who  may  read 
this  article,  to  say.  A lash  is  held  up  in  terroren 
over  the  heads  of  Southern  Whigs  who  shall  re- 
fuse to  vote  this  Address — they  are  told  that  they 
will  take  a fearful  responsibility  upon  themselves 
if  they  sacrifice  the  South  to  their  affection  for 
General  Taylor — and  then  the  Editor  repudiates 
the  idea  that  he  is  going  for  his  party.  When 
he  tells  the  Whigs  that  their  confidenca  in  Gen. 
Taylor  is  (in  this  matter)  unfounded — that  he 
will  surely  disappoint  them — and  that  they  are 
sacrificing  the  South  to  him,  what  does  he  mean 
but  that  General  Taylor  himself  will  sacrifice 
the  South?  Does  this  prove  that  the  Editor  is 
really  desirous  “ that  this  question  should  be  di- 
vested of  all  party  connexion?”  Is  it  not,  on  the 
contrary,  an  appeal  to  party  feelings  of  the 
strongest  cast?  Is  it  not  an  imputation  upon  the 
whole  Whig  party  who  supported  General  Tay- 
lor ? Is  it  not  an  open  and  direct  assault  upon 
them  through  their  leader?  When  we  are  told 
that  General  Taylor  is  inimical  to  the  South,  and 
arguments  are  adduced  to  prove  it,  does  not 
every  Southern  Whig  feel,  that  the  whole  Whig 
parly  is  assailed  ? 

The  editor  would  fain  have  every  Southern 
Whig  member  of  Congress  vote  for  Mr.  Cal- 
houn’s address.  He  does  not  say  that  he  has 
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read  it  himself ; on  the  contrary,  we  should  infer, 
from  the  language  of  this  article,  that  he  has  not. 
He  has  merely  heard  that  it  is  “ moderate,  in  tone 
and  dignified  in  spirit.”  He  condemns  the  Whig 
tnembersjfor  not  adopting  that  of  which  he  him- 
self professedly  knows  nothing — tries  to  stir  up 
their  constituents  against  them  in  advance — 
makes  all  the  capital  he  can — and  then  says,  “ it 
is  his  anxious  desire  that  this  question  should  be 
divested  of  all  party  connexion.” 

The  editor  now  thinks  that  if  the  Southern 
Whigs  should  not  unite  in  this  vote,  they  will 
take  a fearful  responsibility.  How  long  has  it 
been  since  he  began  to  attach  so  much  value  to 
this  question  ? Was  it  when  he  applauded  the 
sentiments  of  General  Cass’  Nicholson  letter,  in 
which  this  subject  is  treated  as  a most  immate- 
rial matter?  Was  it  when  he  defended  Mr. 
Polk  for  signing  the  Wilmot  Proviso;  an  act 
which  gave  to  the  North  more  advantages  than 
could  the  combined  action  of  all  the  anti  slavery 
fanatics  in  the  country  ? Was  it  when  he  gave 
his  unqualified  approbation  to  the  speech  of  Mr. 
Buchanan  last  fall,  just  before  the  election,  in 
which  speech  it  is  declared  that  the  question  is 
a pure  abstraction — that  the  art  of  man  cannot 
make  California  a slave  country — and  that  so  far 
as  it  is  concerned,  it  is  a matter  of  not  the 
slightest  moment  whether  the  Wilmot  Proviso 
or  the  Senate’s  resolutions  be  extended  over  it, 
or  whether  it  be  left  eniirely  without  restric- 
tion ? And  by  what  means  has  this  question,  so 
insignificant  four  months  ago,  grown  to  such  a 
magnitude  now,  that  he  who  at  this  lime  thinks, 
as  Mr.  Buchanan  thought  then,  is  a traitor,  and 
an  enemy  to  ihe  South?  Mr.  B.  was  once  a 
great  favorite  with  the  Union.  Is  he  now  an 
enemy  of  the  South  ? And  does  the  editor  still 
admire  and  defend  an  enemy  of  the  South  ? 

Not  more  than  three  months  ago,  the  whole 
parly  of  which  the  editor  of  the  Union  forms  a 
conspicuous  member,  were  eager  in  their  admi- 
lation  ol  Mr.  Polk,  Mr.  Buchanan,  Mr.  Walker, 
and  General  Cass,  all  of  whom  have,  either  by 
word  or  deed,  expressed  their  opinions  as  to  the 
immateriality  of  this  question.  If  it  be  really  one 
ol  such  magnitude  as  is  now  represented — if  it 
possess  all  the  importance  claimed  lor  it  by  the 
Union — if  upon  it,  as  some  have  moie  than  in- 
sinuated, the  issues  of  life  or  death  to  the  Union 
dtpend — why  were  these  men  the  steady  eulo- 
gists of  the  official  characters  just  named,  or 
why  have  they  not  taken  some  steps  to  eject 
them  liom  the  Democratic  party,  as  avowed 
enemies  to  the  South,  and  to  Southern  institu- 
tions? 

We,  loo,  had  hoped  for  unanimity  in  the  South 
upon  this  subject.  We,  too,  deprecate  the  con- 
version of  it  into  a patty,  and  what  is  far  worse, 
a sectional  question.  It  we  have,  in  the  present 
instance,  deviated  from  the  rule  which  we  have 
prescnbed  lor  our  guidance,  it  has  been  because 
of  the  steady  perseverance  ol  the  Democratic 
press,  in  the  attempt  to  show  that  the  Whig  pai- 
ly  ol  the  South  is  inimical  to  Southern  interests; 
interests  in  which  they  have  at  least  as  much 
slake  as  their  opponents.  As  for  the  particular 
article  under  consideration,  we  should  be  glad 
to  know  what  the  writer  will  say  when  he  finds 
that  Geneial  Rusk  made  a speech — and  accor- 
ding to  some  reports,  a very  powerlul  one — 
against  any  action  ; and  that  among  those  who 
voted  to  recommit  Mr.  Calhoun’s  report,  are  to 
be  lound  the  names  of  this  same  General  Rusk, 
along  with  those  ol  Houston,  McDowell,  McCoy, 
McLaue  and  Cobb!  Are  these  men  to  share  any 
ol  that  fearlul  lesponsibility,  which  is  denounced 
against  Southern  Whigs?  Or  is  it  criminal  in 
Vvnigs  alone  to  reluse  to  lollow  the  lead  of  Mr- 
Calhoun  ? 

War  Levies  in  Mexico. — The  Baltimore  Ame- 
rican thus  sjieaks  on  the  subject : 

A message  from  the  President,  in  answer  to  a 
resolution  of  inquiry,  was  sent  to  the  House  ol 
Representatives  on  Wednesday.  It  relates  to  the 
levy  lug  ol  contributions  during  the  war,  by  means 
ol  duties  laid  upon  articles  imported  into  Mexi- 
co, while  our  lorces  weie  in  possession  of  the 
ports  of  that  Republic.  The  House  requested 
to  know  by  what  authority  the  President  direct- 
ed such  duties  to  be  laid.  The  message  iri  an- 
swer to  this  inquiry,  was  relerred  to  a select 
committee. 

This  is  not  the  firsttime  that  the  President  has 
answered  inquiries  on  this  subject.  T he  Senate 
passed  a resolution  of  inquiry  last  year,  and  in 
his  message  ol  Wednesday  he  refers  to  his  mes- 
sage to  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 


twenty- fourth  of  July,  1848,  responding  to  a call 
of  that  House. 

We  took  occasion,  when  this  subject  was  un- 
der discussion  before,  to  express  the  belief,  with 
such  reasons  for  it  as  seemed  to  warrant  it,  that 
Ihe  President  had  not  transcended  his  proper  au- 
thority in  establishing  that  Mexican  tariff  and  in 
collecting  revenues  under  it  for  the  use  of  our 
armies  in  the  enemy’s  country.  Contributions, 
once  levied  in  the  form  of  pillage,  but  by  the 
more  civilized  usages  of  modern  warfare  now 
transmuted  into  fixed  exactions  assessed  upon 
districts,  cities,  and  towns,  are  as  fully  autho- 
rized by  the  laws  of  nations  as  any  other  modes 
of  distressing  an  enemy,  or  of  throwing  the  bur- 
den of  the  war  upon  him.  To  levy  duties  upon 
the  commerce  of  an  enemy’s  ports  is  a bellige- 
rent right,  as  perfect  as  the  right  to  attack  his 
commerce  on  the  ocean  and  to  make  prizes  of 
his  ships. 

The  objection  is  urged,  and  it  is  the  only  one 
that  seems  to  have  force,  that  the  commerce 
which  came  to  the  Mexican  ports  during  the  war, 
was,  in  great  part,  American  commerce;  that 
the  tax  imposed,  in  the  form  of  duties,  fell 
upon  commodities  belonging  to  our  own  mer- 
chants; that  thus  it  was  not  Mexico,  but  our 
own  country  that  really  bore  the  burden  of  the 
exactions. 

The  force  of  this  reasoning  is  lost  when  it  is 
remembered  that,  no  matter  to  whom  the  impor- 
ted commodities  belonged  while  they  were  on 
board  ship,  they  became  Mexican  the  moment 
they  were  purchased  by  Mexicans  ; and,  further, 
that  the  duty,  whatever  its  amount,  was  paid  by 
the  Mexican  purchaser  and  not  by  the  American 
seller. 

In  the  exercise  of  belligerent  rights  it  is  im- 
possible to  make  distinctions.  If  so,  the  whole 
stress  of  the  infliction,  designed  to  force  the  ene- 
my to  terms,  would  be  destroyed.  Thus,  when 
a blockade  is  proclaimed,  including  a whole 
coast,  there  can  be  no  mitigation  of  it  in  favor  of 
our  own  commerce.  The  measure  may  operate 
with  great  severity  upon  our  traders.  Some 
branches  of  our  commerce  may  suffer  from  it 
more  heavily  than  the  people  ol  the  blockaded 
country.  But  if  the  efficient  prosecution  of  the 
war  demands  a blockade,  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
President  or  of  the  commanding  General  to  pro- 
claim it  and  to  enforce  it,  let  incidental  distress 
fall  where  it  may. 

In  the  matter  of  levying  contributions  in  Mexi- 
co by  a tariff  of  duties,  the  President  acted  as 
commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy  of  the 
United  States.  If  it  be  said  that  he  acted  with- 
out the  authority  of  any  law  of  Congress,  the  an- 
swer is  direct  and  conclusive  that  the  act  of  Con- 
gress recognizing  the  war,  authorized  all  the 
means  of  prosecuting  it  known  to  the  laws  of 
nations.  “ The  right  to  blockade  the  ports  and 
coasts  of  the  enemy  in  war,”  says  the  President, 
in  his  Wednesday’s  message,  “ is  no  more  provi- 
ded for  or  prescribed  by  the  Constituuon  than  the 
right  to  levy  and  collect  contributions  from  him  in 
the  form  ol  duties, or  otherwise  ; and  yet  it  has  not 
been  qeeslioned  that  the  President  had  the  power, 
alter  war  had  been  declared  by  Congress,  to  or- 
der our  navy  to  blockade  the  ports  and  coasts  of 
Mexico.  The  right  in  both  cases  exists  under 
the  laws  of  nations.  If  the  President  cannot  or- 
der military  contributions  to  be  collected  with- 
out an  act  of  Congress,  for  the  same  reason  he 
cannot  order  a blockade  ; nor  can  he  direct  the 
enemy’s  vessels  to  be  captured  on  the  high  seas  ; 
nor  can  he  order  our  military  and  naval  officers 
to  invade  the  enemy’s  country,  conquer,  hold, 
and  subject  to  our  military  government  his  cities 
and  provinces;  nor  can  he  give  to  our  military 
and  naval  commanders  orders  to  perlorm  many 
other  acts  essential  to  success  in  war.” 

This  seems  to  be  clear  enough.  We  must  in- 
deed confess  that  the  plan  ol  levying  contribu- 
tions in  an  enemy’s  country,  by  a systematized 
tariff  of  duties,  high  enough  to  be  productive  yet 
not  so  high  as  to  discourage  trade,  is  a happy  im- 
provement over  those  modes  of  exactions  that 
would  shut  up  a captured  port  and  compel  con- 
tnbulions  by  force  from  unwilling  citizens  and 
country  people  in  the  neighborhood  or  district. 
The  resources  of  the  Mexican  Government  were 
as  much  impaired  by  diverting  the  streams  of  its 
revenue  into  our  army  treasury,  as  though  every 
one  of  those  streams  had  been  simply  dried  up 
and  rendered  incapable  of  flowing  anywhere. 
While  this  result  was  attained,  the  resources  ol 
our  own  army  were  recruited  and  increased  at 
the  same  time. 


Southern  OpiNioNs. — From  the  Mobile  Tri ■- 
bur  re  : — It  is  said  that  some  of  the  Giddings  tribe 
of  philanthropists  are  resolved  to  have  a northern 
meeting  at  Washington,  as  an  offset  to  the  south- 
ern meeting  recently  held  in  that  city. 

This  is  not  unlikely.  Abolitionism  has  at  its 
back  nearly  all  the  free  stales,  and  with  the  na- 
tural mischief  that  is  in  it,  it  would  not  be  strange 
if  it  found  courage  to  take  a position  to  embitter 
the  causes  of  strife  between  the  two  sections  of 
the  Union. 

Washington,  we  think,  is  the  last  place  in  the 
world  to  start  a southern  movement  ; and  direct 
opposition  to  the  measures  proposed  in  Congress 
we  hardly  suppose  the  most  important  mode  of 
reaching  the  end  which  the  southern  states  de- 
sire. The  new  territories  are  beyond  our  reach. 
No  action  can  save  them  from  being  free  states. 
It  may  however,  be  worth  considerable  trouble 
to  vindicate  our  abstract  right  to  a participation 
in  them  ; and,  if  need  be,  to  protect  that  right  by 
extreme  measures.  But  the  victory  will  be  bar- 
ren, as  far  as  the  present  is  concerned. 

Another  means  is  now  left  for  our  security, 
and  that  is  state  action.  Delaware,  Maryland, 
Kentucky  and  Virginia  are  likely,  one  of  these 
days,  to  participate  in  the  free  movement.  This 
tendency  of  things  is  as  pregnant  with  evil  as  the 
exclusion  of  the  south  from  the  new  territories. 
We  wanted  our  rights  in  them  mainly  as  an  out- 
let to  the  slaves,  which  freedom  on  the  northern 
border  is  pushing  upon  us.  Having  lost  that  se- 
curity against  an  over-burdened  servile  popula- 
tion, we  must  adopt  the  only  expedient  lei l,  and 
that  is  the  enactment  of  laws  to  prevent  the  in- 
troduction of  slaves  from  one  southern  state  into 
another.  The  consequence  of  such  laws  is  plain. 
Two  causes  contribute  constantly  to  remove  sla- 
very southward  : first,  the  insecurity  which  at- 
taches to  that  species  of  property  in  the  slates  on 
the  borders  of  the  north.  The  slaves  therein 
run  away  or  are  made  discontented  by  the  neigh- 
boring abolitionists.  Secondly,  the  land  in  those 
slates,  under  the  improvident  system  of  agricul- 
ture which  prevails  in  them,  has  been  mainly  ex- 
hausted. Rich  lands  down  south  are  constantly 
opened,  and  they  furnish  a fine  field  either  as  a 
market  for  slaves  or  for  emigration  arid  cultiva- 
tion by  their  owners.  The  result  is  obvious. 
The  servile  population  has  a constant  tendency 
to  remove  this  way,  thus  contracting  the  limits 
of  country  in  which  their  labor  can  be  made  pro- 
fitable, and  giving  constant  stimulus  to  the  ma- 
chinations of  abolitionism. 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  south  to  check  this  ten- 
dency of  things,  and  it  can  be  done  with  ease  and 
safely  by  the  enactment  of  laws  prohibiting  the 
importation  of  negroes  from  one  state  to  another. 
Such  laws  will  relieve  us  of  the  dangers  of  a sui- 
plus  negro  population,  and  stop  the  progress  of 
anti-slavery  opinions  in  all  the  states  bordering 
on  the  north.  The  slaveholder  in  those  states, 
under  the  working  of  a general  system  of  this 
sort,  will  find  it  necessary  to  be  provident  and 
careful.  He  will  have  to  manage  his  lauds  so  as 
to  make  his  hands  profitable,  or  he  will  have  to 
leach  them  to  be  valuable  in  other  pursuits  be- 
sides that  of  agriculture.  He  cannot  run  away 
the  moment  indifference  or  apprehension  seizt3 
him.  He  cannot  make  a trade  of  raising  negroes 
to  transport  to  the  newer  states.  It  abolition 
notions  move  him  he  will  have  to  show  the  sin- 
cerity of  his  philanthropy  by  manumitting  his 
blacks  at  his  own  cost,  or  the  fanatics  will  have 
to  do  it  for  him.  When  freed  they  will  very  na- 
turally seek  protection  in  the  free  states  among 
those  who  sympathise  with  them.  At  all  events, 
they  will  not  come  hither  to  cheapen  the  price  of 
this  kind  of  labor — to  crowd  our  states,  or  other 
wise  produce  the  evils  which  must  inevitably  1 ol 
low  Irom  a great  surplus  of  them. 

These  are  a few  of  the  apparent  advantages 
which  must  succeed  such  laws  as  are  nere  pro- 
posed ; and  the  sooner  the  southern  states  enact 
them,  the  better  it  will  be.  We  trust  that  our 
own  legislature  will  make  this  the  first  and  most 
important  business  at  its  session  next  winter. 

In  reference  to  the  foregoing,  the  JTew  York  Eve- 
ning Post  has  the  following  remarks: — 

These  positions  are  a very  remarkable  illus- 
tration ol  the  truth  for  which  we  have  conten- 
ded, that  the  North  and  South  are  more  nearly 
agreed  than  superficial  observers  suppose.  We 
may  lake  different  paths,  but  they  conduct  us  to 
very  nearly  the  same  conclusions.  That  the 
Southern  caucus  at  Washington  must  inevitably 
come  to  nothing,  that  it  is  idle  to  think  of  re- 
serving any  {fart  of  the  new  territories  as  ihe 
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the  patrimony  of  a particular  class  of  capitalists, 
and  that  the  best  thing  which  the  South  can  do 
is  to  break  up  the  domestic  slave  trade,  are  opi- 
nions which  we  are  glad  to  see  expressed,  with 
so  much  emphasis  and  so  much  confidence,  in 
such  a quarter,  if  it  is  to  be  the  future  destiny 
of  the  new  territories  to  escape  the  calamity 
which  presses  upon  so  large  a portion  of  the 
United  States  lying  in  the  same  latitude,  there 
can  certainly  be  no  harm  in  recognizing  that 
destiny  by  some  formal  proceeding  of  Congress. 
If  the  domestic  slave  trade  be  so  pregnant  with 
mischiefs  that  the  Southern  Legislatures  ought 
instantly  to  combine  in  putting  an  end  to  it,  it 
should  certainly  not  be  regarded  as  an  offence  to 
the  South,  if  Congress,  which  is  the  legislature 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  should  prohibit  it 
within  the  limits  of  its  own  peculiar  authority. 

The  power  given  by  the  Constitution  to  regu- 
late trade  between  the  several  States  of  the  Union, 
says  the  Post,  is  held  by  many  as  conferring  au- 
thority upon  Congress  to  interfere  by  law  to  pre- 
vent the  exportation  and  importation  of  slaves 
between  the  States  ; and,  it  is  suggested,  that  a 
bill  to  this  effect,  while  it  would  receive  the  sup- 
port, no  doubt,  of  those  who  maintain  this  doc- 
trine, might  also  have  the  aid  of  the  gentleman, 
who  is  so  sneeringly  mentioned  in  the  Tribune’s 
article.  The  Post  closes  his  remarks  thus  : 

One  of  the  good  effects  of  the  violent  language 
and  violent  proceedings  of  the  slaveholding  class 
is,  that  it  has  aroused  the  people  of  the  South  to 
utter  boldly  what  they  have  long  silently  thought. 
The  opposition  from  this  quarter  seems  to  have 
already  disconcerted  the  slaveholders,  by  show- 
ing them  that  their  authority  is  not  so  implicitly 
obeyed  by  their  neighbors  as  by  their  negroes. 
For  our  part,  we  by  no  means  despair  of  soon 
seeing  the  North  and  South  acting  with  perfect 
concert  in  this  matter,  and  settling  the  delicate 
question  with  a harmony  which  will  astonish  the 
organ  of  the  administration  at  Washington,  now 
occupied  in  publishing,  from  journals  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  slaveholders,  their  childish  menaces 
of  resistance  and  disunion. 

Cotton  Prospects, — From  the  Charleston  Mer- 
cury:— We  give,  this  morning,  copious  details  of 
the  news  by  the  America.  The  political  intelli- 
gence, especially  from  France,  is  interesting,  but 
it  is  in  reference  to  the  aspect  of  commercial  af- 
fairs, and  more  particularly  as  regards  the  pros- 
pects of  our  great  staple,  that  it  is  important  to 
our  readers.  As  we  anticipated,  the  intelligence 
is  favorable.  The  dales  to  the  29th  December 
show  that  the  imports  into  Great  Britain  for  the 
year  were  as  follows  : American,  1,374,000  bales, 
against  874,000  last  year,  or  an  excess  of  500,000 
bales.  The  deliveries  of  American  were  1,218,- 
000  bales,  against  826,000  bales,  or  an  increase  of 
392,000  bales.  The  stock  remaining  on  hand 
272,000,  against  239,000  last  year.  It  would  thus 
appear  that,  notwithstanding 'an  increased  import 
of  500,000  bales  of  American,  the  stock  left  on 
hand  at  the  close  of  the  year  shows  but  the  small 
excess  of  32,000  bales!  To  place  these  import- 
ant facts  in  a stronger  light,  let  us  add  to  the  im- 
ports of  U-is  year,  say  1,374,000  bales,  the  stock 
on  han  1 at  its  commencement,  232.000  bales, 
which  w/ill  give  a supply  forjthe  year  of  1,606,- 
000  bales ; and  deduc  t lrom  this  the  stock  on 
hand  January,  1849,  of  272,000,  it  shows  the  con- 
sumption in  Great  Britain,  lor  the  year  1848,  to 
have  been  1,334,000  bales,  or  within  40,000  bales 
of  the  entire  import.  The  import  and  consump- 
tion of  all  other  descriptions,  say  Brazil,  East  In- 
dian, West  Indian  and  Egyptian,  has  been  per- 
fectly stationary,  amounting  to  but  365,000  bales, 
in  a total  import  of  1,739,000  bales,  and  287,000 
bales,  in  a total  delivery  of  1,505,000  bales,  and 
corresponding  almost  precisely  with  what  it  was 
the  previous  year. 

We  adduce  these  facts  particularly  to  show 
how  absolutely  dependent  Great  Britain  is  upon 
this  country  lor  her  supply  of  the  raw  material. 
The  knowledge  of  this  tact  is  most  important  to 
our  Planting  interests,  as  it  may  encourage  them 
to  demand  such  prices  as  will  remunerate  them 
for  their  labor.  Those  that  they  have  recently 
been  receiving,  if  continued,  must  compel  the 
Cotton  Planters  of  the  Atlantic  States  to  abandon 
the  culture,  or  will  soon  effect  their  ruin.  The 
price  of  cotton  is  an  anomaly  in  the  history  of 
Commerce.  Por  successive  years  facts  have 
shown  that,  notwithstanding  the  increased  mag- 
nitude of  production,  the  consumption  has  not 
only  kept  pace,  but  has  gained  upon  it.  And  yet, 


'nterwoven  as  it  i9  with  the  wants  and  comforts 
of  evefy  civilized  people,  an  article  of  prime  ne- 
cessity, we  find  the  producer  of  it  not  only  not 
remunerated,  but  unable  to  obtain  a price  that 
will  cover  the  cost  of  its  production. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  encourge  the  hope  or 
expectation  of  any  extravagant  rise  in  the  prices 
of  cotton  ; but  that  there  will  be  dn  advance  on 
those  that  are  at  present  ruling  we  confidently 
look  for.  And  we  think  that  we  are  fully  sus 
lained  in  this  expectation  by  the  facts  as  devel- 
oped in  the  accounts  by  the  America.  In  Great 
Britain,  our  largest  customer,  they  begin  the 
year  with  moderate  slocks,  and  an  increasing 
consumption,  which,  it  would  appear,  would  be 
almost  illimitable  at  low  prices.  Money  is  most 
abundant  ; the  manufacturing  interests  prosper- 
ing, and  the  belief  confidently  expressed  “that 
the  season  of  gloom  is  gradually  clearing  away  ; 
that  the  turning  point  is  passed,  and  that  the  cap- 
ital of  the  country  is  once  more  in  a stale  of  ac- 
cumulalion.”  The  affairs  of  the  continent  are 
also  settling  down  more  favorably  for  the  main- 
tenance of  peace  ; and  tranquillity  once  restored, 
the  demand  for  cotton  from  that  quarter  will  be 
greatly  increased.  Add  to  these  indications  from 
abroad  the  rapidly  increasing  consumption  at 
home,  and  we  think  it  must  be  admitted  that  our 
anticipations  of  better  prices  and  better  prospects 
for  the  Cotton  Planter,  are  not  without  a plausi- 
ble foundation. 


Statistics. 


Railroads  to  Boston. — The  following  rail- 
roads and  sections  of  railroads  leading  towards 
Boston,  or  connecting  with  Boston  lines,  will 
have  been  opened  during  the  year  ending  Janua- 
ry 31, 1849  : 

Miles 

Cape  Cod  Railroad,  length  about  27  j 


South  Shore 

do 

do 

m 

Norfolk  County 

do 

do 

26' 

Milford  Branch 

do 

do 

12 

Vermont  and  Massachusetts  Railroad 

35 

Connecticut  River  Railroad,  length  about 

11 

Cheshire 

do 

do 

37 

Sullivan 

do 

do 

28 

Vermont  Central 

do 

do 

65 

Bristol 

do 

do 

12 

Northern 

do 

do 

4 

Boston,  Concord  and  Montreal  do  36 

Passuinpsic  do  40 

Worcester  and  Nashua  do  45 

Portland  to  Lewision  do  27 

New  York  and  New  Haven  Railroad  to  Har- 
Isern  Railroad,  length  about  60 

Section  of  Ogdensburg  Railroad,  length  about  12 
Stouy  Branch  do  do  14 

Lowell  and  Lawrence  do  do  12 

Total  miles  515 

The  cost  of  these  lines  may  be  safely  estima- 
ted at  fifteen  millions  of  dollars,  and  their  annual 
dividends  promise  to  exceed  one  million  dollars. 

The  completion  of  this  extent  of  railroads 
must  greatly  help  the  business  of  Boston,  and  re- 
lieve the  money  market. — Boston  Courier. 

The  Whale  Fishery  In  the  United  States. 
The  New  Bedford  Merchants'  Transcript  of 
Tuesday  contains  its  annual  statement  of  the  re- 
sults and  comparative  condition  of  the  whale 
fishery  in  the  United  Slates  during  the  year  1848. 
The  number  of  vessels  which  have  arrived  in 
1848  was216,  of  which  75  were  at  New  Bedford, 
10  at  Fairhaven,  6 at  Mallapoisetl,  6 at  West- 
port,  16  at  Nantucket,  6 at  Boston,  22  at  New 
London,  14  at  Sag  Harbor,  12  at  Provincetown, 
5 at  Greenport,  3 at  Cold  Spring,  7 at  Stoning- 
ton,  5 at  Mystic,  2 at  Falmouth,  4 at  Edgartowri, 
7 at  Warren,  3 at  New  Yor  k,and  1 each  at  Sip- 
pican,  Wareham,  Plymouih,  Lynn,  Salem,  Ports- 
mouth, Somerset,  Fall  River,  Bristol,  Newport, 
New  Suffolk,  and  Yarmouth.  The  quantity  ol 
sperm  oil  imported  was  107,976  barrels,  (a  de- 
crease on  1847  of  12,777  barrels  ;)  of  whale  oil 
280,656  barrels,  (a  decrease  of  32,494  barrels;) 
of  bone  2,003,000  pounds,  (a  decrease  of  1,348,- 
640  pounds.)  The  imports  of  whale  oil  are, 
however,  larger  than  lor  any  year  since  1840, 
save  the  last,  but  the  imports  of  sperm  oil  are 
smaller  than  for  any  year  since  1840,  save  1846, 
which  was  only  95,217  barrels  ; the  imports  ol 
bone  are  nearly  up  to  the  average  since  1840. 

The  importations  of  sperm  oil  the  present  year 
are  estimated,  from  the  vessels  which  will  be 
due,  at  109,154  barrels. 

The  exports  of  whale  oil  from  New  Bedlord  to 
Europe  in  1848  were  17,093  barrels,  an  increase 


of  7,000  barrels  on  last  year,  but  below  the  aver- 
age of  the  last  eight  years. 

The  subjoined  table  comprises  the  vessels  en- 
gaged in  tho  Whale  Fishery  for  the  year  1848, 
and  furnishes  a comparative  statement  of  the 
years  1847  and  1848,  from  which  last  it  will  be 
seen  there  is  a diminution  of  the  Whaling  Fleet 
during  1848  of  40  ships,  1 brig,  and  4 schooners, 
— of  14,553  tons. 

Ships  Sf  Barks.  Brigs.  Sclirs.  Tonnage. 
New  Bedford  247 

Fairhaven  49 

Dartmouth 

Westport  11 

Mattapoisett  6 

Sippican  1 

Wareham  1 

Dist.  of  N.  Bedford  315 
Falmouth  3 

Holmes’  Hole  3 

Edgartown  6 

Nantucket  66 

Yarmouth 

Provincetown  1 

Plymouth  1 

Lynn  2 

Salem  1 

Somerset  1 

Fall  River  5 

Bristol  1 

Warren  20 

Providence  4 

Newport  6 

Stomrigton  21 

Mystic  15 

New  London  48 

Bridgeport  2 

Sagharbor  41 

Greenport  10 

New  Suffolk  1 

Cold  Spring  8 

January  1,  1349  581 

January  1,  1843  621 

40 


11 


21 

22 


12 

16 


81,075 
15,805 
111 
2 804 
1,830 
256 
374 

102,305 

1,106 

949 

2,408 

23,477 

90 

1,260 

175 

720 

398 

137 

1,615 

222 

6,647 

1,453 

1,934 

6,414 

4,897 

17,830 

709 

14,653 

3,059 

227 

3,315 

196,110 

210,663 


14,553 


Population  of  the  World — The  last  esti 
male  ol  the  world  is  as  follows: 

Asia,  585,000,000 

Europe,  234  000,009 

Alrica,  110,000,000 

America,  50,000,000 

Oceanica,  2o, 000, 000 


Total,  1,000,000,000 

Of  this  number  there  are  : 

Heathen,  600,000,000 

Mahometans,  140,000,000 

Jews,  10,000,000 

Roman  Catholics,  130,000,000 

Greek  Church,  55,000,000 

Protestant  denominations,  65,000,000 

By  ihe  above  table  it  appears  that  out  of  a 
population  of  a thousand  millions,  the  Christians 
can  claim  but  one-fifth  of  that  inconceivable 


Lead. — During  the  year  1848,  there  were  ex- 
potted  from  Galena,  681,996  pigs  (47  737,830 
f lunds) — valued  at  $1,527,610  56. 

Sons  of  Temperance. — We  find  in  the  Wasli- 
ington  News,  the  following  extract  from  the  re- 
port to  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Divi- 
sion, in  June,  1848: 

Number  of  Divisions  in  the  U-  States  2,651 

Do  members  initiated  during 

last  year  88.237 

Whole  number  of  members  14y,372 

Whole  amountof  receipts  of  subordinate 
Divisions  in  the  United  States  $475,937  56 

Whole  amount  of  benefits  paid  out  140,U58  39 

Do  do  cash  oil  hand  208,666  63 

Number  of  deaths  772 

Coinage  of  the  Mint. — The  report  of  the 
Director  of  the  U.  S.  Mint,  just  laid  before  Con- 
gress, furnishes  the  following  statistics  on  the 
subject : 

The  deposites  for  coinage  at  the  Mint  and 
Branches  during  the  year  1848  were  as  follows  : 
Gold  Silver 

$370,799 
274,473 


Mint  at 

Charlotte,  N.  C. 
Dahlonega,  Ga. 
New  Orleans,  La. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


183,360 

2,584,460 


1,459,774 

466,732 


Total 


$ 3,413,092  $,2,126,506 
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The  coinage  during  the  year  was  as  follows  : 
Mint  at  Gold.  Silver.  Copper. 

Charloite,  N.  0.8364,330  00 
Dahlonega,  Ga.  271,752  50 
New  Orleans  358,500  00  1,620, 0C0  00 
Philadelphia  2,780,930  00  420,050  00  64,157  99 

Total  $3,775,512  50  2,040,050  0 0 64,157  99 

The  total  number  of  pieces  coined  during  the 
year  was  12,649,790  , the  total  value  was  $5,879,- 
720  49. 

The  deposiis  of  Gold  at  the  Mints  for  coinage, 
which  was  the  produce  of  mines  within  the  Uni- 
ted States,  have  been  as  follows: 


Minis  of 
Virginia 
North  Carolina 
South  Carolina 
Georgia 
Tennessee 
Alabama 
New  Mexico 
California 
Various  sources 

Total 


showing  the  magnitude  and  growing  importance 
of  this  branch  of  the  wealth  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  her  resources,  must  be  read  with  general  in- 
terest : 
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In  1848  Total  Deposits. 

$57,886  since  1829  $1,01)3,180 

106,034  since  1824  3,995,470 

19,228  since  1829  409,094 

3,370  since  1830  2,336,616 

3,497  since  1831  32,399 

3,670  since  1829  49,163 

682  6c-2 

44  177  44,177 

34,237 

$211,544  $7,991,685 

The  quantity  of  gold,  the  produce  of  the  Mines 

of  the  United  States,  coined.at  the  Branch  Mints 
has  been  as  follows : 

In  1848.  Total  since  1S3S. 
At  Charlotte,  N.  C.  $J7U,7o9  $2,u33,563 

Dalilunegu,  Ga.  274,473  3,486,433 

New  Orleans,  La.  12,509  129,376 

Totals  $657,861  $5,649,377 

And  Ihe  total  coinage  of  the  United  States’ 
Mini  since  1793,  has  been 

Gold  $77,341,440  00  Copper  1,209,759  20 

Silter  73^466^514  90  *- 

Total  $151,017,714  10 

Consisting  ol  343,281,750  pieces  ol  coin. 

Washington  City  — One  hundred  and  thirty- 
six  houses  were  erected  in  Washington,  during 
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the  year  1648,  making  a total  ol  5,922  houses  in 

that  city. 

Patent  Office. - 

—A  complete  list  of  the  patents 

for  inventions  and 

desigoes,  issued  bv 

the  U 11 1- 

led  States,  Irom  1790  to  1847  inclusive 

iias  eeen 

published  at  Washington,  liom  which 

we  derive 

the  following  statement  : 

States.  No.  of  Patents.  States.  No  of  Patents 

Maine 

483  Alabama 

65 

New  Hampshire 

297  Mississippi 

23 

Vermont 

310  Louisiana 

77 

Massachusetts 

2161  Arkansas 

0 

Rhode  Island 

234  Tennessee 

10$ 

Connecticut 

1150  Kentucky 

185 

New  Yoik 

5382  Onio 

749 

New  Jersey 

461  Michigan 

51 

Pennsylvania 

2167  Indiana 

114 

Delaware 

52  Illinois, 

71 

Maiy  laud 

662  Missouri 

40 

V irgmia 

631  Florida 

1 

North  Carolina 

137  Texds 

4 

Suuth  Carolina 

122  Iowa 

2 

Georgia 

80  Wisconsin 

8 

Disl’ct  ol  Columbia  224 
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The  total  is  14,015  ; Northern  States  1 1 ,606, 
Southern  States  2, 41)9.  To  the  New  England 
States  4,641. 

The  lollow  ing  are  the  numbers  granted  during 
tbe  same  time  to  the  principal  cities  : 

Boston  623  Philadelphia  916 

New  Yoik  1787  Baltimore  439 

These  statements  are  somewhat  curious,  and 
may  be  regarded  as  indicative  to  a certain  ex- 
tent, of  the  inventive  genius  of  the  people  in 
different  sections  of  our  country. 

Value  of  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  District: 
In  the  Senate  of  the  United  Slates,  Mr.  Came- 
ron recently  remarked  that  thirty  years  ago,  coal 
was  unknown  in  this  country  ; yet  in  1846,  it 
gave  employment  equal  to  live  million  of  days 
work  annually.  It  kept  in  movement  a thousand 
ships  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  tons  each,  and  af- 
forded a nursery  for  the  training  of  six  thousand 
seamen,  who  earned  six  millions  of  dollars,  it 
gave  circulation  to  a capital  of  fifty  millions  ol 
dollars.  It  kept  in  activity  fifteen  thousand  mi- 
ners, and  sustained  a population  of  seventy 
thousand  souls  who  annually  consumed  upwards 
of  two  millions  worth  of  agricnltural  productions 
and  more  than  three  and  a half  millions  of  dol- 
lars w orth  of  merchandize. 

The  following  comparative  statement  of  the 
Anthracite  Coal  Trade  for  the  last  four  years,  as 


It  will  be  seen,  says  a contemporary  print,  that 
the  amount  of  coal  sent  to  tide-water  in  1848  is 
nearly  double  the  quantity  sent  from  the  same 
companies  in  1844,  and  one  half  greater  than 
the  amount  sent  forward  in  1845 — though,  from 
various  causes,  the  trade  the  past  year  has  been 
unusually  depressed.  The  amount  sent  to  market 
this  year, aiJ&5  .cents  per  ton,  in  the  mines, 
which,  we  believe,  is  the  price  at  which  the 
mines  are  leased,  it  will  be  seen,  produces  over 
three  quarters  of  a million  of  dollars:  and  at 
three  dollars  per  ton.  which  is  about  the  price 
it  realizes  at  tide-water,  the  3,069,473  tons  sent 
to  maiket  in  1843,  must  have  brought  into  our 
Commonwealth  between  nine  and  ten  millions  of 
dollars. 

Virginia  Coal. — Jn  a speech  recently  made 
in  the  Virginia  Legislature,  in  favor  of  a bill  to 
incorporate  the  Virginia  Coal  Company,  Mr. 
Faulkner  of  Berkely  staled  that  the  coal  fields  of 
that  State  covered  21,000  square  miles  out  of  the 
total  area  of  64,000 — an  extent  equal  to  that  of 
England,  Ireland,  Scotland  and  Wales  combined  ! 
Cannel  and  purely  bituminuous  coal,  abounded 
through  the  basin  of  the  Kanawa,  and  was  so  ac- 
cessible that  a single  hand  could  dig  witheise 
two  hundred  bushels  per  day. 

Coal. — Great  Britain  produces  annually  31r 
500,000  tons  of  coal;  Belgium,  4,960,077  ; 
France,  4,141,617;  United  Slates,  4,400,000;j 
Prussia,  3,500,000  ; and  Austria,  700,000.  ’ 

jg  Pin  Manufacture — Messrs.  Brown  and  El- 
ton, of  Watei bury,  Ct.,  manufacture  two  bar- 
rels of  pins  per  day,  numbering  about  8,000,000 
per  week. 

Cuba. — The  following  from  a Havana  circu- 
lar, will  show  the  quantity  of  Sugar,  Coffee,  and 
Molasses  exported  from  Havana  and  Malanzas, 
during  the  past  two  years. 

EXPORT  OF  SUGAR. 

Havana.  Malanzas. 


The  Mahogany  Trade. — Although  Honduras 
Mahogany  is  to  a small  extent  made  use  of  on 
the  continent  of  Europe,  the  demand  for  the  con- 
tinent is  so  very  limited  as  not  to  permit  of  any 
direct  shipments  hence,  and  continental  purcha- 
sers select  in  the  markets  of  Loudon  and  Liver- 
pool the  limited  supplies  they  require.  All  di- 
rect shipments  from  Honduras  are  therefore  con- 
fined to  Great  Britain  and  to  the  United  States. 
The  maikets  of  Great  Britain,  consuming  on  an 
average,  inclusive  of  supplies  to  the  continent, 
about  9,000,000  annually  ; those  of  the  United 
States  something  under  1,000,000.  And  the 
shipping  employeii  annually  in  the  carrying 
trade  of  this  mahogany  is  not  less  than  30,000 
tons. 

The  following  is  a comparative  statement  of 
the  shipments  made  hence  in — 

1845.  1846.  1847.  1848. 

In  limits  7,945,210  9,567,570  6 502,717  7,351,777 
Outdo.  1,974,297  3,186,878  2,250,000  2,191,840 

9 919,567  12,754,448  8,752,717  9,543,617 

This  statement  may  be  relied  upon  as  perfect- 
ly correct,  being  compiled  from  the  most  au- 
thentic sources.  The  statement  for  1848  is  made 
up  to  the  first  November  only,  and  of  the  ship- 
men)  s of  this,  3,805,600  feet,  were  of  last  year’s 
cutting.  There  are  remaining  in  the  hands  of 
the  respective  firms  here,  in  course  of  shipniei  t, 
or  ready  for  shipment,  of  the  present  year’s  cut- 
tings— 

Within  the  settlement  3,130,204  feet. 

Without  the  limits  1,495,000  “ 


To  U.  States 


1847. 


1848.  1847. 


1S48. 


Great  Britain 

70,870 

70,100 

63,933 

32,076 

N.  of  Europe 

226,481 

287,734 

125,645 

136,668 

S.  of  Europe 

162,326 

181. 2U6 

56,903 

40,7  12 

Elsewhere 

12,063 

15,902 

8,388 

4,713 

Total  bxs. 

644,853 

6S6.989 

361,914 

313,352 

EXPORT  OF 

COFFEE 

To  U.  Stales  arr. 

80,200 

44,586 

17,492 

2,063 

Great  Britain 

1,333 

176 

7 

N.  ol  Europe 

24,377 

4 495 

53,0S9 

2 260 

S.  of  Europe 

204,132 

60,913 

21,835 

3,485 

Elsewhere 

15.920 

8,192 

9,162 

636 

Total  arrs. 

326,061 

118,262 

101,558 

8,431 

The  quantity  of  Molasses  exported  from  Ma- 
lanzas in  1848,  was  as  follows  : 

To  the  United  States  Hhds.  47,584 

Great  Britain  1,682 

Elsewhere  4,953 


Total 


53,219 


4,625,204  feet. 

Forming  a total  for  shipment  for 

1848,  of  14,168,151  feet. 

On  tiie  31st  of  August,  1647,  the 
stock  in  the  docks  in  London 
were  reported  to  be  12,833 
logs  4,448,050  “ “ 

On  the  21st  August,  1848,  9,008 
logs  2,647,000  “ 

This  shows  a very  essential  decrease,  but  it 
may  be  accounted  for  by  the  reason  that  the 
shipments  of  this  year  have  been  unusually  late, 
and  but  little  of  last  year’s  wood  shipped  this 
year,  and  no  wood  of  the  present  year’s  cutting 
had  reached  England  on  the  1st  September, 
to  be  included  in  the  statement  of  the  31st  Au- 
gust. 

From  this  sketch  which  proposes  an  aggregate 
production  for  1849,  of  only  4,470,000,  we  are 
glad  to  find  that  prudence  and  moderation  are 
the  characteristics  of  their  preparations.  The 
quantity  is  not  greater  than  the  markets  will 
bear,  and  if  they  be  not  misled  by  false  views  and 
expectations,  and  keep  to  the  line  of  prudence 
they  have  so  lar  adopted,  a slow  but  sure  im- 
provement in  the  mahogany  maiket  may  he  re- 
ied  on.  It  will,  however,  it  they  keep  this  cal- 
culation in  view,  namely: — 

That  the  stock  on  hand,  1st  Sep- 
tember, was 

The  shipments  of  this  year, 
which  tiad  not  then  reached 
England,  say 

To  be  shipped  of  this  year’s  cut- 
ting 

To  he  shipped  during  1849 


2,647,000  feet. 


6.500.000 

4.625.000 

4.470.000 


18,232,000  “ 

Deduct  for  shipments  to  the  Uni- 
ted States  2,000,000  “ 


16,232,000  “ 

against  an  annual  consumption  which  must  not 
be  estimated  at  more  than  six  or  seven  millions. 
[Belize  ( Honduras ) Observer,  Nov.  11. 


JBisccllauccms. 

Colonization  Society. — The  thirty-second  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  American  Colonization  Society 
was  held  at  the  hall  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives on  the  16lh  irist.  In  the  absence  of  the 
President,  the  Hon.  E.  Whittlesey,  one  of  the 
Vice  Presidents,  took  the  chair,  and  called  upon 
the  Rev.  R.  R.  Gurley  to  address  the  throne  of 
grace. 

The  Secretary  presented  a summary  statement 
of  the  facts  contained  in  the  annual  report ; lroia 
which  we  gather  the  following  : 

The  Society  has  sent  out  to  Liberia  during  the 
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past  year  443  emigrants — 324  slaves  who  were 
liberated  for  the  purpose,  2 recaptured  Africans, 
and  J17  free  persons  of  color;  who  were  from 
thirteen  States  of  the  Union,  viz  : from  Virginia 
170,  Georgia  00,  South  Carolina  47,  Mississippi 
35,  Louisiana  37,  Kentucky  23,  Alabama  23, 
Washington  10,  Pennsylvania  9,  Illinois  7,  New 
York  5,  North  Carolina  5,  Georgetown,  D.  Ct  5, 
Ohio  1,  and  Michigan  1.  The  applicants,- who 
are  waiting  to  be  carried  over  during  the  year 
1849,  number  657 ; and  it  is  expected  that  the 
applications  will  exceed  the  means  for  transpor- 
ting the  applicants.  The  expenses  during  the  last 
year  were  $50,114  37.  Receipts  $51,953  46; 
balance  in  the  treasury  $1,839  09.  The  report 
commented  at  some  length  on  the  prosperous 
condition  of  Liberia,  and  was,  upon  the  whole, 
an  interesting  document. 

The  Hon.  R.  W.  Thompson,  of  Indiana,  of- 
fered the  following  resolution,  which  was  adop- 
ted : — 

Resolved,  That  the  history  of  the  past  year,  as 
developed  in  the  report  which  has  just  been 
read,  has  strengthened  our  confidence  in  the 
great  principles  of  the  Colonization  Society,  and 
that  in  their  purity  and  strength  we  see  satisfac- 
tory evidence  of  their  ultimate  triumph. 

The  Hon.  Robert  J.  Walker,  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  with  some  appropriate  remarks, 
introduced  the  following  resolution  : 

Resolved,  That  in  founding  a new  republican 
empire  on  the  shores  of  Africa,  in  introducing 
there  civilization  and  Christianity;  in  banishing 
the  slave  trade  from  a large  portion  of  its  wes- 
tern coast,  arid  accelerating  its  expulsion  from 
that  whole  continent ; in  opening  commerce  and 
intercourse  with  the  savage  tribes  of  the  interior, 
soon  to  be  followed  by  a rapid  advancement  in 
their  condition;  in  laying  the  foundation  of  a 
system  destined  to  facilitate  the  ultimate  sepa- 
paration  of  the  two  races  of  Ham  and  Japhet  in 
this  confederacy  by  universal  consent,  lor  the 
great  advantage  of  both,  and  the  gradual  and 
peaceful  restoration  of  the  former  to  the  land  of 
their  forefalbers,  regenerated  by  the  light  of 
Christianity,  and  trained  in  the  principles  of  our 
free  institutions:  and  especially  in  fixing  basis 
upon  which  the  friends  of  religion  and  humanity, 
of  freedom,  of  the  constitution,  and  of  the  -Union, 
can  every  where,  in  every  State,  north  and 
south,  east  and  west,  unite  their  efforts  for  the 
advancement  of  the  happiness  of  both  races,  and 
at  the  same  time  accomplish  the  glorious  pur- 
pose of  preserving  the  harmony,  and  perpetua- 
ting the  union  oi  the  States;  the  American  Colo- 
nization Society,  embracing  tne  whole  country 
and  all  its  parts,  has  established  a claim  upon 
the  efficient  aid  and  zealous  co-operation  of 
every  lover  of  his  country  and  ol  mankind. 

The  Hon.  Joseph  R.  Ingersoll,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, seconded  the  resolution,  and  addressed 
the  meeting  thereupon,  after  which  it  was  adop- 
ted. 

The  Hon.  Robert  McLane,  of  Maryland,  of- 
fered the  following  preamble  and  resolutions, 
which  were  adopted  : 

Whereas  the  institution  of  domestic  slavery  in 
the  United  Slates  exists  as  the  creature  of  local 
municipal  law,  so  recognized  and  respected  in 
the  Federal  Constitution  : Therefore — 

Resolved,  That  in  all  action  afi'ecliug  this  insti- 
tution in  its  social  or  political  aspect,  the  Ame- 
rican citizen  and  statesman  who  reveres  the 
Federal  Union  has  imposed  upon  him  the  most 
solemn  obligations  to  respect  in  spirit  and  letter 
the  authority  of  such  local  and  municipal  sove- 
reignties, and  to  resist  all  aggressive  influences 
which  tend  to  disturb  the  peace  and  tranquillity 
of  the  Stales  that  may  have  created  or  sanctioned 
this  institution. 

Resolved,  further,  That  the  efforts  of  the  Ame- 
rican Colonization  Society  to  facilitate  the  ulti- 
mate emancipation  and  restoration  of  the  black 
race  to  social  and  national  independence  are 
highly  honorable  and  judicious,  and  consistent 
with  a strict  respect  for  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  the  citizens  ol  the  several  Stales  wherein  the 
institution  of  slavery  is  sanctioned  by  municipal 
law. 

Hugh  Maxwell,  Esq.,  of  New  York,  was 
called  upon,  and  having  made  an  address,  offered 
the  following  resolution,  which  was  adopted  : 

Resolved,  That  the  influence  which  the  scheme 
of  African  colonization  exerts  to  suppress  the 
slave  trade,  to  spread  the  English  language  and 
the  principles  of  republican  government,  and  to 
open  new  markets  lor  American  products,  and 
extend  American  commerce,  should  commend  it 


to  the  favorable  consideration  of  the  respective 
Slate  Legislatures  and  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment. 

The  meeting,  which  was  very  large  and  very 
interesting,  then  adjourned. 

District  of  Columbia. — The  annexed  items  of 
information  in  reference  to  the  first  suggestion  and 
the  subsequent  establishment  of  the  District,  taken 
from  the  Richmond  Whig,  and  compiled  from  sources 
the  most  authentic,  will  be  read  with  interest  at  the 
present  juncture  : 

The  first  suggestion  of  a separate  District  in 
which  the  seat  of  Governmeut  should  be  esta- 
blished, met  with  in  “ The  Madison  Papers,”  is 
in  the  “ Draft  of  a Federal  Government.”  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  Charles  Pinckney,  of  South  Caro- 
lina, and  laid  before  the  Convention,  29lh  May, 
1787.  It  is  iri  these  words: 

“ The  Legislature  of  the  United  Stales  shall 
have  power,”  &,c.  &c.  * * “ to  provide  for 

the  establishment  of  a seat  of  Government  for 
the  United  Stales  not  exceeding  — miles  square, 
in  which  they  shall  have  exclusive  jurisdiction.” 
— 2 Vol.  Madison  Papers,  p.  740. 

“ Thursday,  July  26l/i,  1787. 

Col.  Mason  observed  that  it  would  be  proper, 
as  he  thought,  that  some  provision  should  be  made 
in  the  Constitution,  against  choosing,  for  the  seat 
of  the  General  Government,  the  city  or  place  at 
which  the  seat  of  any  State  Government  might  be 
fixed.  There  were  two  objections  against  having 
them  at  the  ame  place,  which,  without  mention- 
ing others,  required  some  precaution  on  the  sub- 
ject. The  first  was : that  it  tended  to  produce  dis- 
putes concerning  jurisdiction.  The  second,  and 
principal  one,  was:  that  the  intermixture  of  the 
two  Legislatures  tended  to  give  a provincial  tinc- 
ture to  the  National  deliberations.  He  moved 
that  the  committee  be  instructed  to  receive  a 
clause  to  prevent  the  seat  of  the  National  Go- 
vernment being  in  the  same  city  or  town  with  the 
seat  of  the  Govern. nenl  of  any  State,  longer 
Ilian  until  the  necessary  public  buildings  could  be 
erected. 

Mr.  A.  Marlin  seconded  the  motion. 

Mr.  Gouverneur  Morris  did  not  dislike  the  idea, 
but  was  apprehensive  that  such  a clause  might 
make  enemies  of  Pniladelphia  and-New  York, 
which  had  expectations  of  becoming  the  seat  of 
the  General  Government. 

Mr.  Langdon  appruved  the  idea,  also,  but  sug- 
gested the  case  ol  a Slate  moving  its  seat  of  go- 
vernment to  the  National  seat,  alter  the  erection 
of  the  public  buildings. 

Mr.  Gorham.  The  precaution  may  be  evaded 
by  the  National  Legislature,  by  delaying  to  erect 
the  public  buildings. 

Mr.  Gerry  conceived  it  to  be  the  general  sense 
of  America,  that  neither  the  seat  ol  a Stale  Go- 
vernment, nor  any  large  commercial  city,  should 
be  the  seat  of  the  General  Government. 

Mi.  Williamson  liked  the  idea;  but,  knowing 
how  mucn  the  passions  of  men  were  agitated  by 
this  matter,  was  apprehensive  of  turning  them 
against  the  system.  He  apprehended,  also,  that 
an  evasion  might  be  practised  in  the  way  hinted 
by  Mr.  Gorham. 

Mr.  Pinckney  thought  the  seat  of  a State  Go- 
vernment ought  to  be  avoided  ; but  that  a large 
town,  or  ns  vicinity,  would  be  proper  lor  the  seat 
of  the  General  Government. 

Colonel  Mason  did  not  mean  to  press  the  mo- 
tion at  tins  lime,  nor  to  excite  hostile  passions 
against  the  system.  He  was  couteullo  withdraw 
the  motion  lor  the  present. 

•‘Mr.  Rutter  was  lor  fixing,  by  the  Constitu- 
tion, the  place — and  a central  one — lor  the  seat 
of  the  National  Government.” — 2 Vol.  Madison 
Papers,  pp.  12,  18,  19,  29. 

This  was  me  last  suoject  discussed  before  the 
resolutions,  thereloiore  adopted  by  the  Conven- 
tion, were  relerred  to  the  “ Committee  of  De- 
tail.” 

“ August  6th,  1787. 

The  Committee  of  Detail  reported  the  plan  of  a 
constitution,  of  which  the  8th  section  oi  the  6th 
article  is  as  follows  : 

‘Neither  House,  without  the  consent  of  the 
other,  shall  aujourn  for  more  than  3 days,  nor  to 
any  other  place  than  that  at  which  the  two 
houses  are  selling.  But  this  regulation  shall  not 
extend  to  the  Senate  when  it  shall  exercise  the 
powers  mentioned  in  the—— article.’ 

When  this  section  was  taken  up  for  discussion 
[Aug.  11, J Mr.  King  remarked  that  the  section 
authorized  the  two  Houses  to  adjourn  to  anew 
place.  He  thought  this  inconveuieut.  The  mu- 


tability of  place  had  dishonored  the  Federal  Go- 
vernment, and  would  require  as  strong  a cure  as 
we  could  devise.  He  thought  a law  at  least 
should  be  necessary  to  a removal  of  the  seat  of 
Government.  ****** 
Mr.  Madison  supposed  that  a central  place  for 
the  seal  of  Government  was  so  just,  and  would 
be  so  much  insisted  on  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, that  though  a law  should  be  made 
requisite,  it  could  and  would  be  obtained.  The 
necessity  of  a central  residence  of  the  Go- 
vernment would  be  much  greater  under  the  new, 
than  under  the  old  Government.” — 3 Mad.  pap. 
1295. 

After  some  further  debate,  in  which  the  necessi- 
ty of  a permanent  seal  of  Government  con  linued  to 
be  forcibly  presented,  the  section  reported  by 
the  “ Committee  of  Detail”  was  modified  so  as 
to  read  : 

“ During  the  session  of  the  Legislature  neither 
House,  without  the  consent  of  the  other,  shall  ad- 
journ for  more  than  3 days,  nor  to  any  other  place 
than  that  at  which  the  two  Houses  are  sitting.” 
This  being  substantially  the  4th  clause  of  the 
5th  section  of  1st  article  of  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution.— See  3d  vol.  Mad.  pap.  p.  1295,  ’96, 
’97. 

After  a minute  discussion  of  the  “report  of 
the  Committee  of  Detail,”  “ a Committee  on 
Style,  &c.”  was  appointed,  which,  on  the  12th 
September,  reported  the  constitution,  and  this, 
as  to  the  clause  giving Cjngress  the  power  to  es- 
tablish a permanent  seal  of  Government,  was 
not  changed  afterwards;  and  constitutes  the  17th 
clause  ol  8th  section  of  first  article  of  Federal 
Constitution,  and  is  in  these  words  : 

“ Congress  shall  have  power  * * * to  ex- 

ercise exclusive  legislation  in  all  cases  whatso- 
ever, over  such  District  (not  exceeding  10  miles 
square)  as  may,  by  cession  of  particular  Slates 
and  the  acceptance  of  Congress,  become  the  seat 
of  Government  of  the  United  States,  and  to  ex- 
ercise like  authority  over  all  places  purchased  by 
the  consent  of  the  Legislature  of  the  Slate  in 
which  the  same  shall  be,  lor  the  erection  of  forts, 
magazines,  arsenals,  dock-yards,  and  other  need- 
ful buildings.” — See  3d  vol.  Madison’s  pap. 
1550  ; Same  1612;  Hickey’s  Constitution  U.  S. 

p.  10. 

On  23d  December  1788,  the  State  of  Mary- 
land passed  “ an  act  to  cede  to  Congress  a dis- 
trict of  ten  miles  square  in  this  Slate  [Mary- 
land] for  the  seat  of  Government  of  the  United 
States.” 

And  the  State  of  Virginia,  on  December  3J, 
1789,  passed  “ an  act  fur  the  cession  of  ten  miles 
square,  or  any  lesser  quantity  of  territory,  with- 
in this  Stale  [Virginia]  to  tne  United  Stales  in 
Congress  assembled,  lor  the  permanent  seat  of 
the  General  Government.” 

That  act  is  to  be  found  in  12th  vol.  Hening’s 
Statutes  at  large,  p.  43 — 44.  It  is  in  these 
words ; 

Chapter  xxii.  (Title  as  above  quoted.) 

“ Section  1.  Whereas  the  equal  and  common 
benefits  resulting  from  the  administration  ol  the 
General  Government  will  be  best  difiused,  and 
its  operations  becume  more  prompt  and  certain, 
by  establishing  such  a situation  for  the  seal'd'  the 
said  government  as  will  be  most  central  and  con- 
venient to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  at 
large,  having  regard  as  well  to  population, extent 
of  territory , and  a free  navigation  to  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  through  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  as  to  the 
most  direct  and  ready  communication  with  our 
fellow  citizens  in  the  Western  lrontier  ; and 
whereas  it  appears  to  this  Assembly,  that  a situa- 
tion combining  all  the  consideiations  and  advan- 
tages belore  recited,  may  be  had  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  Potomac,  above  tide  water,  in  a rich 
and  fertile  soil,  healthy  and  salubrious  in  climate, 
abounding  in  all  the  necessaries  and  conveniences 
of  lile,  where  iri  a location  ol  ten  miles  square, 
if  the  wisdom  ol  Congress  shall  so  direct,  the 
Stales  ol  Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and  Virginia 
may  participate  in  such  location.  Be  it  therefore 
enacted  by  the  General  As'sembly,  That  a tract  of 
country  not  exceeding  19  nines  square,  or  any 
lesser  quantity,  to  be  located  within  the  limits  of 
this  Elate,  and  in  any  part  thereof  as  Congress 
may  by  law  direct,  shall  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby 
forever  ceded  and  relinquished  to  the  Congress  and 
government  of  the  United  Slates,  in  full  and  abso - 
lute  right  and  exclusive  jurisdiction  as  welt  oj  soil  as 
of  persons,  residing  or  lo  reside  thereon,  pursuant  to 
the  tenor  and  effect  ol  8.h  section  of  the  1st  arti- 
cle ol  the  Constitution  of  the  Government  ol  the 
United  Elates  : 

Sec.  2.  Provided,  That  nothing  herein  contain' 
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cd,  shall  he  construed  to  vest  in  the  United  States 
any  right  of  property  in  the  soil,  or  to  affect  the 
rights  of  individuals  therein,  otherwise  than  the 
same  shall  or  may  be  transferred  by  such  indivi- 
duals to  the  United  States. 

Sec.  3.  Jlnd  provided  also,  That  the  jurisdiction 
ot  the  Ians  of  this  Commonwealth,  orer  the  per- 
sons, and  property  of  individuals  residing  within 
the  limits  of  the  cession  aforesaid,  shall  not  cease 
or  determine,  until  Congress,  having  accepted 
t!  e said  cession,  shall  by  law  provide  for  the  go- 
vernment thereof,  under  their  jurisdiction,  in 
manner  provided  by  the  article  of  the  constitu- 
tion before  recited." 

And  this  is  the  whole  of  the  Virginia  act  of 
cession.  Congress,  as  requued  by  the  Constitu- 
tion, accepted  these  cessions  made  by  Virginia 
and  Mary  land,  and  the  permanent  seat  ol  govern- 
ment was  established  by  the  act  of  Congress,  en- 
titled “ an  act  for  establishing  the  temporary  and 
permanent  seal  of  the  government  of  the  United 
States" — approved  lfith  July,  1790,  and  the  act 
amending  lire  same  approved  3d  March,  1791. 

The  District  of  ten  miles  square  was  accord- 
inglv  located,  and  its  lines  arid  boundaries  parti- 
cularly established  by  a proclamation  of  George 
Washington,  President  of  the  United  Stales,  on 
March  30th,  1791;  and  by  the  act  “ concerning 
the  Distiict  of  Columbia" — approved  27th  Fe- 
bruary, 1801,  Congress  assumed  complete  juris- 
diction over  the  said  District,  as  contemplated  by 
the  Iramers  of  the  constitution.  See  Hickey’s 
Constitution,  438. 


&xabt  & Commerce. 


Commerce  of  New  York. — The  value  of  mer- 
chandise imported  into  this  port  during  the  year 
just  closed,  compares  very  favorably  with  that 
of  our  most  prosperous  years.  More  than  one 
half  of  the  aggregate  importation  into  the  United 
States  was  entered  at  this  port. 


Value. 

Value 

1835  . 

$89,364,108 

1842 

$57,415,555 

1836 

118,886,194 

1843 

60,036,667 

1837 

68,374,508 

1844 

75,749,220 

1838 

77,214,729 

1845 

09,332,399 

1839 

97  078,687 

1846 

70,269,791 

1840 

56,845.924 

1847 

96,036,257 

1841 

75,208,035 

1818 

88,400,960 

The  value  of  merchandise  imported  into  this 
port  in  1836  exceeded  that  for  any  previous  year, 
or  any  year  since  ; but  the  enormous  inflation  in 
prices  at  that  time  for  foreign  manufactures  and 
produce  of  every  description,  swelled  the  total 
value,  without  overloading  the  markets.  Du- 
ring the  year  just  dosed,  prices  ruled  exceeding- 
ly low,  and  we  have  no  doubt  a greater  quantity 
of  foreign  meichandise  of  all  kinds  was  received 
for  the  same  sum  than  in  any  previous  year  in- 
cluded in  the  above  table.  The  revolutions  in 
the  political,  financial,  and  commercial  affairs 
of  Europe,  created  such  a derangement  in  public 
ai  d private  credits,  that  the  most  enormous  sa- 
crifices were  submitted  to  for  the  purpose  of  rea- 
lizing money  for  merchandise.  The  manufac- 
tures of  France,  became  so  much  depreciated  in 
value  by  the  revulsion  and  revolution,  that  large 
shipments  of  specie  were  made  from  this  port  lor 
the  purpose  of  purchasing  them  upon  specula- 
tion, anU  very  large  profits  were  realized  in  this 
market  on  the  sales  of  these  geods.  These  cir- 
cumstances have,  no  doubt,  tended  to  increase 
the  importations ; but  it  is  some  satisfaction  to 
us  to  know  that,  if  our  exporting  staples  have 
been  sold  iu  foreign  markets  at  prices  oelovv  re 
munerating  points,  we  have  had  the  benefits  of  a 
corresponding  reduction  in  prices  on  mo3t  of  our 
imports.  It  will  be  seen  Dy  the  above  compara- 
tive table,  that  the  value  of  merchandise  impor- 
ted into  tins  district  in  1835,  1836,  1839,  and 
1847,  exceeded  that  of  the  year  just  closed. 

Port  of  New  York. — The  total  number  of 
vessels  ol  all  classes  Irom  foreign  ports,  at  New 
York,  from  January  1st  to  December  31st.,  1848, 
was  3U6U  ; and  the  total  arrivals  for  'he  same 
lime  in  1847,  was  3147 — showing  a decrease  iu 
1848  of  87  vessels. 

The  number  of  passengers  arrived  in  1848, 
was  191, 9U7, — in  1847,  166,110:  showing  au  in- 
crease in  1848  of  25,799. 

Trade  of  St.  Louts. — We  publish  the  follow- 
ing statement  of  the  receipts  of  Produce  at  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  during  the  past  two  years,  as  an  il- 
lustration of  the  commercial  importance  of  one 
of  the  great  Produce  Depots  oi  the  Mississippi 
Valley  : 


1848. 

1847. 

B;\con, 

cks.  24,039 

12,472 

Beef, 

brls.  14,100 

10,254 

Corn, 

sacks  388.502 

478,449 

Flour, 

brls.  377,703 

435,019 

Hemp, 

bales  48  573 

81,525 

Hides 

47,099 

71,877 

Lead, 

pigs  677.710 

767,756 

Lard, 

brls.  76,048 

31,005 

do 

kegs  13,119 

12,247 

Oil,  Lard 

brls.  567 

478 

do  Linseed 

784 

485 

do  Castor 

309 

332 

Pork, 

94,582 

45,922 

Tobacco, 

hhds.  9,158 

10,935 

Tallow, 

brls.  2,324 

2,217 

Wool, 

bales  1,398 

2,107 

Whiskey, 

brls.  30,492 

30,247 

Wheat, 

20,360 

97,123 

do 

sks.  1,006,960 

1,222,432 

Commerce  of 

Philadelphia. — The  following 

is  a comparative 

statement  ol  the  value  of  Im- 

ports,  &o.,  at  Philadelphia,  fourth  quarter  of 

1847. 

1848. 

Value  of  Imports. 

American, 

$2,179,719 

$2,246,060 

Foreign  vessels, 

352,857 

206,120 

$2,532,576  $2,452,180 


Value  of  Exports,  $1,109,499  $1,516,448 

Cash  duties  received,  442,275  26.  402,041  41 

1847.  . 1848. 

Tonnage  entered  front  foreign 

ports,  tons  22,330  28,493 

Number  of  foreign  arrivals  110  121 

Numoer  of  coastwise  arrivals,  7,915  6,056 

Number  of  foreign  clearances,  112  139 

Number  of  coastwise  clearances,  434  345 

Trade  of  Baltimore. — The  Annual  Report 
of  Mayor  Slansbury,  furnishes  the  following 
statement  of  the  Foreign  Commerce  of  the  Port 
of  Baltimore,  for  the  year  1848  : 

Merchandise  imported  in  Amer.  vessels  $4,988,175 
Do  do  Foreign  do  574,742 

Total  imports  $5,562,917 


Exports  of  Dom  produce  in  Am.  vessels  $5,435,450 
Do  do  For.  do  1,979,  42 


Exports  of  For.  merchandise 

in  Am.  do 

83,341 

Do  do  do 

For.  do 

24,330 

Total  export 

$6,622,363 

No.  ves. 

Tons. 

Men. 

Entries  of  American  vessels 

Irom  Foreign  ports 

316 

74,801 

3226 

Entries  of  Foreign  vessels 

from  Foreign  ports 

114 

22,996 

1102 

Total  entries 

460 

97,797 

4328 

Clearances  of  American  ves- 

eels  to  Foreign  ports 

412 

90,544 

3863 

Clearances  of  Foreign  ves- 
sels to  Foreign  pori3 

124 

23,058 

1302 

Total  clearances 

536 

118,602 

5170 

Commerce  of  Portland,  Maine. — The  Port- 
land Argus  publishes  the  following  as  an  official 
account  of  the  trade  of  that  port  lor  the  last  two 
years  : 

Number  of  Foreign  entries  in  1848  315 

Do  do  1647  2U2 


Increase 

Value  ol  Imports  in  1848 
Do  do  1847 


113 

$616,045  00 
228,663  00 


Increase  of  Importation 
Duties  collected  in  1848 
Do  do  1847 


387  382  00 
153,710  90 
109,229  91 


Increase  of  duties  44.480  99 

Value  of  Goods  warehoused  in  1848  479,266  32 
Do  do  1847  251,610  35 


$227,655  97 


Galena  ( Illinois . — It  appears  from  a statement 
in  the  Missouri  Republican,  that  the  commerce 
of  this  city — the  depot  of  the  Upper  Mississippi 
lead  mines — is  increasing  with  great  rapidity. 
The  total  number  of  steamboat  arrivals  from  the 
1 7 ill  of  March  to  the  6th  of  December,  1848, 
was  259  ; keel-boats,  158  ; flat-boats,  107.  A 
very  large  amount  of  lumber,  shingles,  coopers’ 
stuffs,  &c.f  was  landed  at  the  whari,  the  value  of 
which  is  estimated  at  $106,662  67.  The  follow- 


ing statement  of  the  exports  of  Galena  during  the 
same  period,  is  also  published  : 


681,996  pigs  of  lead,  47,737,830 
lbs. — valued  at 
16.985  bushels  of  wheat 
3,467  do  barley 
15,491  barrels  of  flour 
7,128  hides 

45,823  pounds  of  copper 


$1,527,610  56 
9,341  55 
1,040  10 
43,845  00 
14,251  00 
5,951  99 


Total  value  of  exports 


$1,602,050  40 


Trade  of  the  Wabash. — The  Wabash  Atlas, 
of  9th  inst.,  gives  a very  gratifying  account  of 
the  business  of  Lafayette.  It  estimates  the  va- 
lue of  the  exports  from  that  town  the  past  year, 
of  productions  from  the  region  around  it,  by  the 
river  and  canal,  at  not  less  than  four  millions  of 
dollars.  Upwards  of  three  millions  of  this,  it 
shows  in  the  enumeration  of  eight  articles  as 
follows  : 


33,468  bbls.  Flour,  estimated  at  $4  bbl.  $125,872 

375,470  bush.  Wheat,  estimated  at  55e. 

per  bush.  . 206,508 

597,773  bush.  Corn  at  22  131,510 

44,449  do  Oats  at  15  6,675 

20,422  bbls.  Pork,  estimated  at  $Si  per 

barrel  163,376 

2,232,387  lbs.  Lard,  estimated  at  5c.  per 
pound  111,619 

Bacon  and  Bulk  Meat,  estimated  at  2,500,1)00 

16,188  lbs.  Beef  and  Tallow,  aver.  5c.  80,940 


Total  $3,328,500 

The  interest  agent  of  Illinois  has  given  notice 
that  a dividend  of  $4,75  on  each  $1000  of  the 
slock  of  the  State  will  be  paid  on  the  second  of 
January. 

From  the  1st  of  October  last  to  the  10th  inst., 
there  has  been,  and  will  be,  paid  of  dividends,  and 
interest  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  about  $650,000. 

Disasters  on  the  LAKES«»-According  to 
statement  in  the  Buffalo  Commercial,  there  were 
136  marine  disasters  and  losses  on  the  Lakes  du- 
ring the  season  of  1848.  Total  loss  of  property 
$420,512.  Number  of  lives  lost,  55. 


jfbrrign  Intelligence. 


•AuRRIVAX.  OF  THE  STEAMER. 


The  Steamship  Canada  arrived  yesterday  at 
New  York,  bringing  dates  from  Liverpool  to  the 
13th  inst.  The  aspect  of  commercial  affairs  is 
encouraging,  and  a good  business  anticipated. 
For  the  week  ending  5th  inst.,  the  cotton  market 
showed  an  advance  of  \d.  and  also  5 d . in  Ameri- 
can descriptions,  with  considerable  speculation. 
During  the  week  ending  the  13th,  prices  gave 
way  slightly.  There  is  a decline  also  in  most 
kinds  of  breadstuffs — the  demand  for  corn  meal 
being  nearly  suspended. 

The  California  gold  excitement  was  raging 
nearly  to  as  great  an  extent  in  England  as  here. 

Money  is  easy,  and  discounts  range  at  to  3j 
per  cent. 

France. — The  President  has  determined  that 
the  list  of  candidates  for  the  Vice  Presidency 
shall  be  M.  Odillon  Barrol,  Abbalucci,  and  Bou- 
lay  de  la  Meurlhe.  The  Assembly  will  no  doubt 
choose  M.  Odillon  Barrot.  M.  Dufaur,  in  that 
case,  will  probably  succeed  him  as  Mini-ler  of 
Justice.  M M.  de  Remusat  refuses  to  join  any 
cabinet,  of  which  MM.  Mole  and  Thiers  ^are 
not  members. 

1 he  movement  in  favor  of  dissolving  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  gains  ground,  and  it  was  assert- 
ed, upon  authority,  at  a club  meeting,  that  La- 
martine would  support  the  measure.  The  collision 
foreshadowed  between  the  co-ordinate  powers  of 
the  President,  and  the  Assembly,  and  which  is 
perceived  by  Lamartine  to  be  inevitable,  has  in- 
duced to  tins  step.  The  proposition  lor  the  dis- 
solution on  the  13tn  of  April  is  likely  to  prevail.] 

The  Prince  de  la  Poskowa,  goea  ambassador 
to  Stockholm,  and  General  Pelet  is  named  am- 
bassador extraordinary  to  Turin. 

The  French  funds  have  declined  a little  by 
reason  of  the  uncertainly  which  prevails  in  re- 
gard to  the  dissolution  of  the  Assembly.  Trade 
has  improved. 


Spain. — General  Concha  has  resigned  the  of- 
fice ol  Captain  Generalship  of  Catalonia.  Gen 
Ullalooger  has  been  appointed  to  succeed  him. 
Calcona  has  been  blockaded  by  the  Cariists. 
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Portugal. — The  Cortes  opened  on  the  2d  inst. 
at  Lisbon  by  the  Queen,  who  made  a speech  from 
the  throne. 


Petitions  in  opposition  to  the  further  exten- 
sion of  religious  tolerance  were  pouring  in  upon 
Congress. 


Prussia. — Thg  Prussian  Ministry  is  actively 
engaged  in  preparing  special  laws,  by  which  the 
principles  of  the  Constitution  shall  be  carried  into 
effect. 


banoxt0  Mms. 


Austria. — The  Imperial  arms  continue  suc- 
cessful. A letter  from  Vienna,  dated  January 
1st,  stales  that  it  was  reported  the  city  of  Kor- 
noru  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Imperial 
troops,  in  consequence  of  treason. 

The  tranquillity  of  Berlin  is  still  maintained 
by  Gen.  Wrangel. 

Frankfort  still  continues  the  focus  of  intrigue, 
having  for  their  object  the  unity  of  Germany, 
which  it  is  considered  cannot  be  effected. 

Denmark. — The  King  has  issued  a proclama- 
tion, protesting  against  the  violation  of  essential 
conditions  of  the  armistice  with  Prussia,  by  the 
Collective  government  of  the  Duchies.  Every 
thing  indicates  a renewal  of  the  war  when  win- 
ter is  over,  unless  in  the  interval  the  local  powers 
interfere  in  some  summaTy  way  to  interdict  hos- 
tilities. 

Italy- — It  is  mentioned  in  the  Paris  papers  of 
Tuesday,  that  the  Pope  wishing  to  avoid  foreign 
intervention  intends  to  try  the  effect  of  a personal 
step.  It  is  said  that  he  will  go  to  Civfa  Vecchia, 
and  make  appeal  to  the  people;  which,  if  not  re- 
sponded to,  let  things  take  their  own  course.  He 
still  remains  at  Gaeta. 

Private  letters  from  Milan  speak  of  active  pre- 
parations for  war.  About  70,000  men  are  to 
take  the  field,  with  seventy  pieces  of  cannon. 

The  Field  Marshal  announces  that  he  will 
march  on  Turin  at  the  first  orders  of  the  Empe- 
ror, and  says  he  is  only  waiting  the  entire  paci- 
fication of  Hungary  before  he  developes  the  plan 
of  the  campaign,  unless  Charles  Albert  should 
treat  directly  with  Austria. 

At  Milan  the  barracks  were  filled  with  pro- 
jectileq  of  every  description.  Attempts  were 
being  made  by  the  Austrians  to  excite  the  lower 
classes  against  the  rich. 

Sardinia. — By  a decree  dated  the  30th,  the 
King  lias  dissolved  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
and  ordered  new  elections^on  the  15lh,  and  con- 
voking the  new  Parliament  for  the  23d. 

Sicily — The  Sicilian  question  is  the  subject 
of  continued  negotiation  between  the  Napoleon 
Government  and  the  English  and  French  lega- 
tions. 

From  Mexico.—  By  an  arrival  at  New  Orleans 
on  the  20th.,  we  have  Vera  Cruz  dates  to  the 
10th,  Jalapa  to  the  7th,  and  Mexico  to  the  b'lh 
instant. 

An  attempt  at  revolution  was  made  in  the 
city  of  Tolucca  on  the  2d  inst.,  by  the  Puros 
uniting  with  the  insurgents  of  Tamascaltepec. 
Ti  e plan  was  to  declare  for  the  dictatorship  of 
Santa  Anna,  and  to  instal  a partisan  in  power 
forthwith.  The  conspiracy  was  discovered  and 
its  execution  frustrated.  Troops  were  ordered 
to  Tolucca  from  the  Capitol,  and  General  Alva- 
rez and  Pinzon  directed  to  co-operate  with  the 
authorities  in  the  preservation  of  order.  Fears 
are  also  entertained  of  a revolution  in  Mexico. 
The  difficulties  at  Tampico  have  all  been  recon- 
ciled. 

The  President  of  the  Republic,  with  the  dip- 
lomatic body,  repaired  to  the  Halls  of  Congress 
to  witness  the  formal  installation  of  that  body  on 
the  1st  inst.  The  President  pronounced  an  in- 
augural address,  to  which  the  President  of  Con- 
gress responded.  On  the  following  day  the  re- 
ports of  secretaries  were  read,  and  the  conside- 
ration of  the  several  items  of  business  allotted 
to  particular  days.  General  Almonte  is  taking 
a leading  part  in  the  proceedings  of  Congress. 

Suspicions  are  entertained  ot  General  Arista, 
Secretary  of  War,  and  occasionally  aspersions 
are  thrown  out,  perhaps  for  the  reason  ol  li is  ha- 
ving once  favored  the  scheme  of  a Northern  Re- 
public. 

General  Carrera,  late  of  Guatemela,  was  in 
Yucatan,  but  being  informed  that  the  friendly 
relations  subsisting  between  Mexico  and  Guale- 
mela  rendered  his  stay  there  improper,  he  re- 
embarked for  Tobasco. 

There  are  government  difficulties  at  Mazatlan, 
in  reference  to  the  levy  of  illegal  and  arbitrary 
duties  on  imports.  The  officers  have  all  been 
removed,  and  some  of  them  ordered  to  be  tried, 
of  whom  General  Anaya  is  one. 

General  La  Vega  has  left  the  Capitol  for  his 
command  of  the  State  of  Tamaulipus. 


Isthmus  op  Tehuantepec  : — By  the  lust  arri- 
val Iroin  Mexico,  says  the  Were  Orleans  Bulletin , 
we  learn  from  good  authority,  that  the  house  of 
Manning  & Mackintosh,  of  Mexico,  who  have 
taken  charge  of  the  great  undertaking  for  open- 
ing a water  communication  between  the  two 
oceans,  through  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec, 
have  already  begun  a road  for  the  transportation 
of  all  the  materials  necessary  for  this  great  work. 
The  road  is  preparing  for  the  purpose  of  esta- 
blishing at  once  a temporary  communication  to 
the  point  where  already  the  river  Coatzacoalcos 
and  the  fine  lakes  bordering  on  the  Pacific,  and 
running  into  that  ocean  can  be  navigated  with 
safety  and  facility,  for  the  distance  of  forty  miles 
by  vessels  of  large  tunnage. 

The  undertaking  is,  at  present,  under  the  su- 
perintendence of  the  celebrated  Engineer,  Moro, 
to  whom  is  due  the  discovery  of  the  track  through 
this  Isthmus. 

A recent  letter  from  Havana,  in  speaking  of 
the  Tehuantepec  route,  says: — “ Senor  Mendez 
Garcia,  who  assisted  Lawson  in  preparing  a map 
of  the  gold  diggings,  from  actual  surveys,  came 
on  in  seven  weeks  by  the  way  of  Tehuantepec — 
across  the  famous  Isthmus  of  Cortez — and  he 
says  that  it  is  the  quickest  and  most  practicable 
ol  all  the  routes  to  California,  and  it  is  nearly 
2,000  miles  shorter  than  via  Chagres,  and  moie 
healthy  and  economical.  The  immediate  warn  is 
a stout  little  steamer  for  the  navigation  ol  the 
Huasacualco  river,  up  to  the  rapids,  w here  mule 
transportation  to  the  Pacific  can  be  obtained  in 
any  quantity,  at  the  rate  of  $5  a passenger,  and 
$4  lor  each  150  pounds  of  baggage,  which,  by 
the  way,  should  invariably  be  put  up  in* packages 
of  not  more  than  that  weight.  It  was  a terrible 
oversight  in  our  Government  neglecting  to  secure 
the  right  of  way  across  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuante- 
pec, (the  Isthmus  of  Cortez  we  ought  to  say,)  and 
in  proportion  as  the  extent  of  the  loss  becomes 
understood,  it  wili  be  more  and  more  a subject  of 
regret.  Panama  will  be  a poor  substitute  for 
that  short  cut  to  California  and  Oregon.” 

The  Mile. — There  is  a great  difference  in  the 
number  of  yards  contained  in  a mile,  in  different 
countries,  the  following  table  will  be  useful: 


England  and  America, 
Russia, 

Italy, 

Scotland  ar.d  Ireland, 
Poland, 

Spain, 

Germany, 

Sweden  and  Denmaik, 
Hungary, 


1,760  yaids 
1,109  “ 
1,476  “ 
2,200  “ 
4,400  “ 

5 028  “ 
4,8«5  “ 
7,213  “ 
8,800  “ 


The  United  States  Navy  consists  of  78 
vessels,  including  those  on  the  stocks,  which  will 
carry  2,174  guns. 

The  British  fighting  Navy  consists  of  161 
sailing  and  93  steamships,  carrying  4,053  guns, 
measuring  205,921  tons,  and  manned  by  59,005 
seamen  ; and  there  is  a revenue  and  coast-guard, 
force  of  5,250  tons,  and  5,400  men.  In  carrying 
the  mails,  82  steam  vessels  (tonnage  61,796,  men 
4,148)  are  employed. 

ICf3’  In  Madison,  Indiana,  over  7000  hogs 
were  received  by  railroad  during  the  first  three 
days  of  the  last  week  in  December.  Prices  there 
on  the  29lh  were  $3  to  $3  25. 

Idf*  A brig  of  200  tons  burthen  is  being  built 
at  New  Albany,  on  the  Ohio  river,  for  the  Cali- 
fornia trade.  She  is  built  on  shares  of  $520,  and 
will  be  ready  to  sail  early  in  the  spring. 

Col.  J.  C.  Hays  has  arrived  at  San  An- 
tonio, Texas,  having  explored  a good  route  to 
the  Pacific  del  Norte,  accessible  at  all  times, 
which  will  connect  Corpus  Chrisli  with  Chihua- 
hua. 


JCp3  The  Boston  papers  announce  the  death 
of  Hon. Peter  C.  Brooks,  lather-in-law  of  Edward 
Everett,  and  one  of  the  most  estimable  and  weal- 
thy citizens  of  that  place.  He  was  eighty-one 
years  of  age. 

The  population  of  the  Fejee  Islands  is 
about  133,000. 

Profitable  Trees. — The  proprietor  of  thirty 
trees  on  Mon  Louis  Island,  twenty  miles  south 


of  Mobile,  realizes  . 800  or  1000  dollars  a year 
for  Ii is  oranges.  He  sent  to  an  editor  twelve  on 
one  small  branch. 

Velocity  of  Cannon  Shot. — From  an  exten- 
ded series  of  experimtnts  made  at  the  Washing- 
ton Arsenal  with  the  Ballistic  pendulum,  by  Cap- 
tain Mordecai  of  the  Ordnance  Department,  it 
has  been  determined  that  the  velocity  of  a thir- 
ty-two pound  shot  varies  from  twelve  to  nineteen 
hundred  .eel  per  second,  or  nearly  twenty  miles 
per  minute.  The  velocity  of  the  electric  wave 
along  the  telegraph  wire  is  nearly  200,000  miles 
per  second,  compared  with  which,  the  speed  of 
the  cannon  ball  is  almost  quiescence. 

Fairhayen,  Vermont,  has  about  six  hundred 
inhabitants,  who  taketno  hundred  weekly  pa- 
pers and  pay  Ike  subscription.  Their  minister  re- 
ceives a salary  of  $5lJ0,  besides  the  rent  of  a 
house. 

Jenny  Lind — Jenny  Lind  was  intending  to 
transmit  .£6,000,  the  estimated  proceeds  of  her 
provincial  tour,  to  Stockholm,  '.o  complete  the 
hospital  commenced  there  by  her. 

The  Erie  Railroad. — The  first  regular  train 
of  cars  left  for  Binghamplon  on  Monday  moin« 
ing,  taking  two  hundred  passengers  for  the  wt  ole 
distance  through — 224j  miles. — N.  Y.  Tribune. 

Algeria — France: — The  following  is  a list  of 
the  population  of  Algeria,  in  the  three  provinces, 
Algiers,  Cran  and  Constantine  : Prench  50,780, 
English  144,  Irish  83,  Anglo-Maltese  6381,  An- 
glo-Spanish  500,  Spanish  28  929,  Portuguese  243, 
Italians  7046,  Germans  2338,  Poles  198,  Rus- 
sians 8,  Greeks  64,  Swiss  1217,  Prussians  1438, 
Belgians  and  Dutch  321,  Sundries  307,  citizens 
under  military  administration  2416-  Since  Jan- 
uary 31,  1848,  up  to  June  30,  1848,  the  popula- 
tion decreased  from  104,267  to  99  986,  of  Euro- 
pean extraction. 

Boston  Atheneum  Library:— During  the  past 
year  3346  volumes  have  been  added  to  the  libra- 
ry by  purchase,  and  830  by  gills.  There  have 
also  been  purchased  11.000  pamphlets,  and  7393 
have  been  received  as  donations.  Among  the 
latter  i9  a very  valuable  collection,  6000  in  num- 
ber, belonging  to  the  late  John  Quincy  Adams. 
These  were  presented  by  his  son,  the  Honorable 
Charles  Francis  Adams.  The  Athenaeum  Li- 
brary now  contains  about  50,000  bound  volumes, 
and  100,000  pamphlets. 

British  National  Debt: — At  the  last  half- 
yearly  payment  of  the  dividends  on  the  national 
debt,  out  of  284,127  recipients,  275,721  received 
sums  not  exceeding  .£200  each  ; and  96,1 15  of 
these  received  sums  not  exceeding  £5;  1,222  not 
exceeding  £1,000  ; 328  not  exceeding  £2,000; 
and  177  exceeding  £2,000  per  annum.  Many 
received  sums  not  exceeding  £10,  £50,  &c. 

Mortality  of  Boston: — The  annual  return 
of  the  mortality  in  Boston  shows  that  during  the 
year  1848,  the  total  number  of  deaths  was  3972, 
and  in  1847,  4112,  which  shows  a decrease  in 
1848  of  150.  Of  the  number  w ho  died  in  1848, 
808  were  under  1 year,  and  12  whose  ages  were 
between  90  and  100  years.  Of  the  dealns  in  ’47, 
666  w ere  caused  by  typhus  fever,  and  in  ’48,  only 
258.  In  ’47,  544  died  of  consumption,  and  in 
’48,  579. 
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To  Subscribers. — To  correct  a misconception 
on  the  part  of  several  of  our  subscribers,  in  re- 
gard to  the  reduction  of  terms  of  the  Register, 
we  make  this  explanation  : the  reduction  to  four 
dollars,  per  annum,  is  applicable  only  to  the  cur- 
rent year  (1849) — and  to  enable  distant  subscri- 
bers to  avail  themselves  of  it,  the  time,  within 
which  four  dollars  will  be  received  in  full  pay- 
ment for  the  subscriptions  for  1849,  is  extended 
to  the  15th  of  March  next, — after  which  period 
all  subscriptions  remaining  unpaid,  will  becharged 
at  five  dollars. 

For  the  six  months’  subscription  preceding  first 
of  January,  1849,  the  terms  are  §2  50.  As  a 
further  inducement,  however,  to  prompt  payment, 
we  state  that  the  remittance  of  six  dollars,  by 
those  who  are  indebted  for  the  74th  volume,  and 
of  tivo  dollars,  by  those  who  have  forwarded  four 
dollars  in  payment  of  the  74th  and  75th  volumes, 
prior  to  the  15th  of  March  next,  will  be  accepted 
in  full  payment  to  the  first  of  January,  1850,  (or 
for  the  tlfree  volumes,  Nos.  74,  75  and  76.) 

The  importance  of  the  punctual  payment  of 
subscriptions  in  the  publication  of  a paper  similar 
to  ours,  deriving  all  its  means  from  the  subscrip- 
tions, it  is  hoped,  will  be  properly  appreciated  by 
the  patrons,  as  well  as  our  efforts  to  reduce  the 
price  of  a work,  admitted  to  be  of  no  inconside- 
rable value  to  the  reading  public,  and  requiring  a 
heavy  outlay  of  labor  and  money. 


Chronicle. 

Our  thanks  are  due  to  the  lion.  John  A. 
Dix,  the  Hon.  Henry  Dodge,  and  the  Hon.  J.  W. 
Bradbury  of  tne  United  States  Senate,  for  valua- 
ble public  documents. 


President  Elect. — The  arrival  of  General 
Taylor  at  the  Capitol  is  expected  to  be  about  the 
twentieth  of  this  month. 


Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal  Trustee The 

Governor  of  Illinois  has  appointed  Ex-Lieutenant 
Governor  Wells  to  this  office,  vacant  by  the 
death  of  Colonel  Oakley. 


Ohio  Legislature. — The  election  of  a Whig 
representative  from  Clinton  county  will  cause  a 
tie  of  parties  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 


Usury  Laws The  Legislature  of  Wisconsin 

has  passed  an  act  legalizing  any  rate  of  interest 
agreed  upon  by  parties  to  the  contract. 

U.  S.  Senator  from  Kentucky. — The  Hon. 
Henry  Clay  was  elected  on  the  1st  inst.,  to  a 
seat  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  for  six 
years  from  the  fourth  of  March  next.  The  vote 
stood  for  Henry  Clay  92,  and  for  Richard  M. 
Johnson  45. 


U.  States  Senator  from  New  York. — Both 
branches  of  the  Legislature  of  this  State  met  in 
Convention  yesterday,  and,  on  the  first  ballot, 
made  choice  of  William  H.  Seward,  to  repre- 
sent the  State  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
for  the  term  of  six  years  from  the  fourth  of  March 
next,  when  the  term  of  Mr.  Dix  expires. 


Mint  at  New  York. — Mr.  Greeley  furnishes 
as  an  argument  in  favor  of  the  establishment  of  a 
mint  at  New  York,  the  fact,  obtained  from  the 
Treasury  Department,  that  of  the  total  of  specie 
imported  in  the  year  ending  30th  June,  1847, 
amounting  to  §24,121,289,  there  was  imported 
at  Boston  and  New  York  §20,585,504,  and  at 
all  olher  ports,  including  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
&c.,  only  §3,535.785, 

Harvard  College — Jared  Sparks,  L.  L.  D., 
has  been  unanimously  elected  President  of  this 
Institution,  and  the  Governor  has  been  chosen  to 
fill  the  vacancy  in  the  board  of  Overseers,  occa- 
sioned by  the  death  of  John  Quincy  Adams. 

The  Steamer  United  States. — This  vessel 
arrived  at  New  York  on  the  evening  of  the  5th 
inst.,  after  a boisterous  passage  of  twenty  seven 
days,  from  Southampton,  during  which  she  sus- 
tained her  reputation  as  a staunch  sea  boat.  She 
brought  seventy  passengers  and  a very  valuable 
cargo. 

Liberia. — The  Legislature  of  this  Republic 
met  on  the  fourth  of  December.  Elijah  Johnson 
was  chosen  President  of  the  Senate  (the  Vice 
President  being  in  the  performance  of  the  duties 
of  President,  during  the  absence  of  President  Ro- 
berls),  and  James  B.  McGill,  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

The  authorities  w'ere  anxiously  awaiting  the 
return  of  President  Roberts,  expecting  that  he 
would  be  prepared  to  destroy  the  last  vestige  of 
the  slave  traffic  on  that  part  of  the  coast. 

The  governments  of  France  and  England  have 
not  only  recognized  the  independence  of  this  Re- 
public, but  the  former  has  placed  at  its  disposal 
three  armed  vessels  to  be  used  in  the  suppression 
of  the  slave  trade  and  in  the  protection  of  the 
interests  of  the  Republic, — while  the  latter  has 
provided  for  its  President,  in  one  of  the  govern- 
ment vessels,  a free  passage,  on  his  return  to  Li- 
beria, from  England. 

President  Roberts  is  the  son  of  a pious  old 
Methodist  mulatto,  and  it  is  not  many  years  since 
he  was  a hand  on  board  of  a lighter,  upon  the 
Appomatox  River,  Va.  He  has  contributed  as  a 
civilian  and  soldier  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Colony  at  Liberia;  w'as  a brave  General,  and 
enterprising  merchant,  the  first  colored  Gover- 
nor, and  now  as  its  honored  Chief  Magistrate, 
has  had  personal  interviews  with  Lord  Palmer- 
ston, Gen.  Cavaignac  and  Queen  Victoria  ; and 
made  treaties  of  commerce  with  the  governments 
of  France  and  England. 

Doings  in  Congress. — The  appropriation  bills 
engross  a very  large  portion  of  the  time  of  Con- 
gress, and  atford  occasional  opportunities  for  po- 
litical speech-making. 

The  Pacheco  slave  bill  has  passed  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  has  been  referred  to  a Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate. 

Treaty  with  Mexico On  Saturday  last,  Mr. 

Stephens,  of  Georgia,  introduced  a resolution  into 
the  House  of  Representatives,  calling  on  the  Pre- 
sident for  a correct  copy  of  the  original  treaty 
with  Mexico,  and  particularly  those  articles 
stricken  out  and  amended  by  the  Senate.  Also, 


requesting  information  if  there  be  any  evidence 
in  the  Department  of  State  of  an  agreement  and 
assurance  made  by  our  Commissioners  with  the 
government  of  Mexico,  before  the  ratification  by 
said  government  of  said  amendments, — and  if  so, 
by  what  authority  said  agreement  was  made  and 
whether  said  protocol  had  been  submitted  to  the 
consideration  of  the  Senate  and  sanctioned  there- 
by. Also,  asking  if  the  President  was  aware  of 
the  existence  of  such  protocol  at  the  time  of  his 
proclamation  of  the  final  exchange  of  ratifications 
of  said  treaty  on  the  fourth  of  July  last. 

A similar  resolution,  on  Monday  last,  was  of- 
fered in  the  Senate,  by  Mr.  Mangum,  relating  to 
the  secret  history  of  the  Mexican  treaty. 

The  resolution  of  Mr.  Stephens,  after  conside- 
rable debate,  was  adopted  in  the  House  by  a vote 
of  147  yeas  to  34  nays. 


STATE  NOMINATIONS. 

In  Indiana. — The  State  Democratic  Convention 
of  the  10th  inst.,  has  placed  in  nomination,  willi 
great  unanimity,  Joseph  A.  Wright,  of  Parke 
County,  for  Governor,  and  Col.  James  H.  Laws, 
of  Dearborn  County,  as  Lieutenant  Governor. 

The  Whig  State  Convention,  of  the  3rd  inst., 
selected  Elisha  Embree,  of  Gibson  County,  for 
Governor,  and  Thomas  S.  Stanfield,  of  St.  Jo- 
seph County,  for  Lieutenant  Governor. 

The  Free  Soil  Convention,  of  the  18th  ult.,  no- 
minated James  H.  Cravens,  of  Ripley,  as  Gover- 
nor, and  John  W.  Wright,  as  Lieutenant  Gover- 
nor. 

In  Connecticut. — The  Hon.  John  M.  Nile3 
has  been  selected  by  the  Free  Soil  Convention  of 
this  State,  as  their  candidate  for  Governor,  and 
Boyd,  as  Lieutenant  Governor. 

The  Whig  Convention  nominated  Joseph  Trum- 
bull, of  Hartford,  for  Governor,  and  Thomas 
Backus,  of  Killingly,  for  Lieutenant  Governor. 

In  Rhode  Island. — Henry  B.  Anthony,  for 
Governor,  and  Thomas  Whipple  for  Lieutenant 
Governor,  were  nominated  by  the  Whig  Conven- 
tion, of  the  25th  ult. 

*£* 

Sub-marine  Telegraph. — A petition  has  been 
presented  to  Congress  for  an  appropriation  to  be 
applied  to  the  survey  of  a route  for  a sub-marine 
telegraph  from  the  banks  of  Newfoundland  to  the 
British  Channel.  The  petition  expresses  the  be- 
lief that,  from  explorations  made,  it  will  be  found 
that  a series  of  shoals,  produced  by  volcanic  ac- 
tion, extend  across  the  Atlantic  between  the 
points  mentioned,  and  lie  at  no  greater  distance 
from  the  surface  than  one  hundred  and  twenty 
feet. 

The  proposition  is  to  traverse  the  Atlantic  by 
means  of  buoys,  submerged  to  a depth  of  twenty 
feet,  and  confined  by  anchors  resting  upon  these 
ledges  or  shoals,  the  wires  to  be  enveloped  in 
some  substance  impervious  to  water,  as  gutta 
percha,  or  India  rubber.  The  distance  is  repre- 
sented to  be  about  nineteen  hundred  miles. 

An  insulated  telegraph  wire  is  contemplated 
to  be  laid  by  the  (English)  South-eastern  Rail- 
way and  Telegraph  Company,  across  the  Straits 
of  Dover. 


National  Convention. — There  is  to  be  a Na- 
tional Convention  held  at  Baltimore  on  Tuesday, 
the  6th  of  March,  1849 — not  of  politicians,  but 
of  capitalists,  inventors,  and  amateurs  of  ingenuity 
and  skill  in  the  productive  arts. 

The  objects  of  holding  the  Convention  are — 

1.  To  examine  discoveries,  new  inventions, 
plans,  and  compositions  of  matter,  &c. 

2.  To  furnish  true  and  original  inventors,  when 
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required,  with  advice,  the  means  of  sustenance,  | 
materials,  &c. 

3.  To  purchase  a library  for  the  use  of  exami-  j 
ners,  and  inventors,  &c. 

4.  To  establish  a room  for  the  exhibition  of  | 
models,  plans,  drawings,  &c. 

5.  To  give  counsel  and  advice  (for  a fee)  to 
those  who  may  desire  information  about  ma- 
chines, &c. 

6.  The  establishment  of  a warehouse  of  ma- 
chines, implements,  manufactures,  &c. 

7.  The  establishment  of  workshops  for  the  in- 
struction of  apprentices,  &c. 

8.  The  establishment  of  a school  for  the  in- 
struction of  mechanics,  scholars,  &c. 

This  brief  summary  will  give  an  idea,  though 
an  imperfect  one,  of  the  objects  proposed  to  be 
accomplished  by  the  Convention,  which  are  all 
laudable,  and  will  be  attained,  we  hope.  We 
- would  willingly  insert  the  whole  programme,  but 
cannot,  for  want  of  room.-  Washington  Globe. 


National  Affairs. 


DITL  ©STATIC,  ' 

Baron  Roenne,  Minister  of  the  German 
Empire  to  the  United  States,  was  received  in  his 
official  capacity,  by  the  President,  on  the  26lh  ult. 

M.  de  Roenne  was  formerly  Prussian  Minister 
in  this  country. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has 
officially  recognized  Motte  A.  Pringle,  as  Con- 
sul of  the  Argentine  Confederation  for  the  port 
of  Charleston,  S.  C. 


inquire  into  the  expediency  of  discontinuing  the 
present  contract  for  publishing  the  proceedings 
and  debates  of  the  Senate.  Which  was  laid 
over. 

The  resolution  previously  offered  by  Mr.  Henry 
Johnson , for  inquiring  into  the  expediency  of 
graduating  the  pensions  of  wounded  soldiers  ac- 
cording to  the  extent  of  the  injuries  received  by 
them,  was  taken  up,  considered  and  adopted. 

The  bill  for  the  relief  of  Captain  Percival  was 
considered,  and  the  question  taken,  on  reconsid- 
ering the  vote  ordering  its  engrossment,  and  de- 
cided in  the  negative — Yeas  12,  Nays  30. 

Hodse  of  Representatives  — Report  of  Com- 
mittees:— Mr.  Grinnelt,  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  reported  a bill  providing  for  the  re- 
cording of  conveyances  of  vessels,  and  for  other 
purposes;  abo,  a bill  to  extend  the  provisions  of 
all  laws  in  force  in  reference  to  the  carrying  of 
; passengers  in  merchant  vessels,  and  for  the  regu- 
1 lation  thereof,  and  a bill  to  abolish  imprisonment 
for  debt  in  certain  cases.  Read  twice  aDd  re- 
ferred. 

Mr.  Atkinson,  from  the  same  Committee,  re- 
ported a Joint  Resolution  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  to  cancel  certain  bonds  on 
goods  destroyed  by  fire  in  the  government  stores 
at  Norfolk  in  1848,  which  was  read  the  third 
lime  and  passed. 

Mr.  Greeley,  from  the  Committee  on  Public 
Lands,  reported  a bill  to  reduce  the  minimum 
price  of  the  mineral  lands  in  the  Lake  Superior 
District,  Michigan,  and  in  the  Chippewa  District, 
Wisconsin.  Read  twice  and  referred. 

A resolution,  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  w as  adopted,  requiring  the  Secretary 
of  trie  Treasury,  to  ascertain  and  report  the  most 
suitable  sites  for  marine  hospitals  at  Buffalo,  Os- 
wego, Alp9lachicola,  Galveston,  Detroit,  Wil 
mington,  N.  C.,  Newport,  R.  1.,  Erie,  Pa. 


ARMY. 

Ass’t  Adj’t  General’s  Office*  1 
Western  Division,  > 

Jan.  25,  1848.  ) 

Orders  No.  1. — Having  received  official  notice 
of  the  acceptance  of  his  resignation,  Maj.  Gen. 
Taylor  relinquishes  the  command  of  the  Wes- 
tern Division,  which,  in  conformity  with  “ Ge- 
neral Orders  No.  1,”  will  be  assumed  by  Major 
General  Gaines. 

In  resigning  the  command  to  the  veteran  and 
distinguished  chief  appointed  to  succeed  him, 
the  General  cannot  withhold  an  expression  of 
regret  at  his  separation  from  a service  to  which 
he  is  attached  by  so  many  pleasing  and  proud 
associations.  To  the  officers  arid  men  who  have 
served  urder  his  immediate  orders,  he  w ould  here 
express  his  parting  thanks  lor  their  zealous  and 
cordial  support  in  the  execution  of  Lhe  duties  con- 
fided to  him  during  a long  and  eventful  service. 
To  them  and  to  all  he  extends  a heartfelt  fare- 
well, and  his  warmest  wishes  for  their  continued 
happiness  and  success'll!  the  arduous  aud  honor- 
able career  which  they  have  chosen. 

By  order  of  Maj.  Gen.  Taylor: 

W.  W.  S.  Bliss,  Ass’t.  Adj’t.  Gen. 


NAVY. 

The  United  Stales  Steamer,  Alleghany’ 
was  at  Gibraltar,  Jan.  3,  bound  up  the  Straits. 

At  Rio  Jaueiro,  December  24th,  U.  S. 
Frigate,  Brandywine,  Com.  Storer;  U.  S.  Brig, 
Perry,  Commander  Davis. 

£Ejlf=  The  Congress,  Com.  Lavalette,  just  re- 
turned from  the  Pacific,  and  the  Raritan,  bear- 
ing the  broad  pennant  of  Commodore  Wilkin- on, 
of  the  Home  Squadron,  on  the  eve  of  sailing  on 
a cruise — were  at  the  anchorage  near  Norlolk, 
on  the  30th  ult. 


THIRTIETH  COKfGRBSS. 


SECOND  SESSION. 


ABSTRACT  OF  PROCEEDINGS. 


Thursday,  January  25,  1849. 

In  Senate. — Mr.  Downs  of  Louisiana,  rose  to 
make  a personal  explanation  in  regard  to  the  re- 
port of  the  remarks  made  by  him  yesterday  oil 
the  California  Bill,  as  il  appeared  in  the  “Union” 
of  this  morning, — the  same  having  misrepresent- 
ed him.  Upon  which,  Mr.  Badger,  concurring  in 
the  views  set  lorlh  by  Mr.  Downs , offered  a reso- 
lution instructing  the  Committee  on  Printing  to 


Army  Appropriations. — On  motion,  the  House 
went  into  Committee  of  the  Whole,  and  took  up 
the  Army  Bill. 

Mr.  Thompson  replied  at  length  to  the  speeches 
made  yesterday  in  Committee  of  the  Whole. 
His  remaiks  were  eloquent  and  conciliatory  upon 
the  question  of  slavery,  upon  which  he  dwell  al 
length.  The  North  and  South  were  quiet  on  this 
subject  compared  with  the  feverish  excitement 
which  prevailed  among  members  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Nicoll,  ol  New  York,  followed,  in  reply  to 
the  remarks  yesierday  made  by  Mr.  Rockuetl,  of 
Connecticut,  and  in  defence  of  the  estimates  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  ; to  which  Mr. 
Rockwell  briefly  replied. 

Mr.  Greeley  moved  to  strike  out  an  item  of 
$38,000  ior  the  recruiting  service.  He  gave  a 
history  of  the  expense  ol  the  war  and  the  naval 
service  under  former  administrations,  and  con- 
trasted the  same  with  the  expenditures  at  the 
present  lime.  The  amendment  was,  however, 
lejected. 

Other  amendments  were  considered.  One  by 
Mr  Greeley  to  restrict  the  mileage  of  officers  to 
the  shortest  mail  routes  was  rejected. 

The  bill  was  then  passed. 

Gold  Dollars. — Mr.  McKay,  from  the  Commit- 
tee of  Ways  and  Means,  reported  a bill  author- 
izing the  coinage  of  gold  dollars. 

Also,  a bill  to  provide  lor  lhe  settlement  of  the 
accounts  ol  officers  engaged  in  the  collection  and 
disbursement  of  moneys  in  Mexico. 

Also,  a bill  to  regulate  the  mileage  of  delegates 
and  members  of  Congress. 

Which  were  severally  read  the  second  time 
and  aj  propriately  referred. 

Friday,  January  2G,  1847. 

In  Senate. — Anti- Slavery  Resolutions  of  New 
Hampshire  : — Mr.  Atherton  presented  lhe  resolu- 
tions of  the  New  Hampshire  Legislature,  against 
the  extension  ol  slavery  into  California  and  New 
Mexico  ; and  for  the  adoption  ol  such  measures 
as  Congress  may  possess  the  constitutional  power 
to  enact,  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade 
in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Laid  on  the  table 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  Atherton  further  slated  that  he  had  also 
received  resolutions  of  the  same  Legislature,  in 
reference  to  the  Mexican  war  and  other  topics, 
but  as-  they  contain  no  instructions  to  the  Sena- 
tors and  Representatives  of  that  Stale  here,  no 
request  that  they  shall  be  presented  and  no  ex- 
pression of  disapprobation  as  to  any  vote  given  in 
Congress  by  these  Senators  and  Representatives, 
he  supposed  that  the  resolutions  would  not  come 
within  the  practice — that  of  laying  resolutions 
of  Stale  Legislatures  before  the  Senate. 


It  had  not  been  such  practice  in  regard  to  re- 
solutions of  a genera)  character.-  He  made  these 
remarks,  he  said,  to  place  himself  right  in  the 
malter  before  his  constituents. 

Mr.  King  submitted  a resolution  instructing 
the.  Committee  on  the  Contingent  Fund  of  the 
Senate,  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  regula* 
ting  by  law  the  nunfber  of  officers,  clerks,  mes- 
sengers, and  other  persons  to  be  employed  iri  the 
sen  ice  of  the  Senate,  and  to  fix  the  compensar 
lion  each  shall  receive.  [The  resolution  was 
offered,  Mr.  King  said,  in  consequence  of  the 
enormous  increase  of  the  contingent  expenses  of 
the  Senate  ] Adopted. 

Mr.  Niks  submitted  a resolution,  directing  the 
Postmaster  General  to  communicate  to  the  Se- 
nate the  particulars  of  the  postal  arrangement 
made  with  Bremen,  for  the  reception  and  distri- 
bution of  the  mails  from  the  United  States,  the 
reduction  of  postage — if  any — in  Bremen  and 
other  neighboring  Siales,  on  letters  from  this 
country,  and  the  services  performed  by  the  post 
cffice  at  Bremen  in  relation  to  our  mails,  and  his 
opinion  of  lhe  effects  of  such  arrangement  on  the 
intercourse  and  commercial  interests  of  the  Uni- 
ted Stales  in  connection  with  the  mail  line  to 
Bremen.  Adopted. 

Texan  Claims. — On  motion  of  Mr.  Johnson,  of 
Md  , the  Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  lhe 
Dili  providing  for  the  adjustment  of  the  claims  of 
Messrs.  Schott,  Dawson,  and  Whitney,  for  ti  e 
vessels  furnished  by  them  to  the  late  Republic 
of  Texas:  constituting  the  Texan  Navy. 

Mr.  Rlielps  recapitulated  and  concluded  the  re- 
maiks commenced  by  him  when  the  bill  was 
previously  up  for  consideration. 

Mr.  Reverdy  Johnson  replied,  conlending  that 
the  United  States,  haiing  taken  possession  of  the 
leveriues  mortgaged  for  the  payment  of  the  debt, 
is’equitably  and  legally  liable  for  its  payment. 

Mr.  Niles  proposed  to  amend  the  first  section, 
by  providing  that  interest  on  the  claim  shall  not 
be  included.  The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Al  the  request  of  Mr.  Foole,  who  expressed  a 
wish  to  address  the  Senate,  the  bill  was  post- 
poned until  to-morrow. 

Mr.  Underwood  presented  the  credentials  of 
Mr.  Metcalfe,  elected  a Seftator  from  Kentucky 
for  the  uuexpired  term  of  Mr.  Crittenden,  re- 
signed. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Hannegan,  the  Senate  then 
went  into  Executive  session;  and  alter  some 
time  spent  therein,  adjourned  to  Monday. 

Hodse  of  Representatives — Charges  against 
Judge  Concklm  : — Air.  J.  R.  Ingersoll,  lrom  the 
Judiciary  Committee  to  winch  had  been  relerred 
the  memorial  and  accompanying  papers  of  An- 
son Little,  complaining  of  the  official  conduct  of 
Allred  Concklin,  United  States  District  Judge 
fur  the  Northern  District  of  New  York,  repor- 
ted a resolution,  authorizing  the  committee  to 
send  lor  p rsons  and  papers. 

Mr.  Ingersoll  said  that  as  charges  of  a grave 
character  had  bten  presented  by  this  memo- 
lialist.  against  a high  judicial  officer,  itwas  due 
lo  that  officer  and  lo  t lie  country  that  the  charges 
should  be  investigated.  He  had  deemed  it  his 
duty,  as  ChairmaD  of  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
when  the  memorial  was  relerred,  lo  apprise 
Judge  Concklin  ol  its  nature,  and  a reply  had 
been  promptly  returned,  indiguanlly  repelling 
the  charges  made. 

Mr.  Ashmun,  as  a member  of  the  committee, 
desired  to  say  that  no  inferences  ought  to  be 
drawn  from  this  application,  adverse  to  the  high 
judical  character  _of  Judge  Concklin,  who  had 
met  this  charge  with  an  indignant  denial. 

Mr.  Conger  said  that  inasmuch  as  these  grave 
charges  hau  been  made,  it  was  no  doubt  due  to 
Judge  Concklin  that  an  investigation  should  be 
had;  but  he  desired,  in  the  first  place,  to  exa- 
mine the  correspondence  which  had  taken  place 
— and  Mr.  Ingersoll  consented,  accordingly,  lo 
the  postponement  of  this  resolution  until  to-mor- 
row. 

Od  motion  of  Mr.  Rockwell,  of  Connecticut, 
the  House  went  into  Committee  of  the  Whole  on 
the  Bnvate  Calendar,  and  considered  aim  repor- 
ted lo  the  House  nearly  seventy  private  hills, 
which  were  read  the  third  lime  and  passed  ; and 
then  the  House  adjourned  until  to-morrow. 

Saturday,  January  27,  1849. 

The  Senate  did  not  sit  to-day. 

House  of  Representatives. — Charges  against 
Judge  Conckdn. — On  motion  of  Mr.  J.  R.  inger- 
soll, the  resciution  to  authorise  the  Judiciary 
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Committee  to  send  for  persons  and  papers  in  this 
case,  presented  yesterday,  was  taken  up  and 
adopted. 

Commissioners  of  Claims. — The  consideration 
of  the  bill  on  this  subject  was  resumed,  and,  af- 
ter considerable  discussion  on  several  amend- 
ments proposed  thereto,  the  Coni  uittee  rose  and 
reported  progress. 

And  thereupon  the  House  adjouned. 

Monday,  January  29,  1849. 

In  Senate. — Mr.  Webster  appeared  in  his  seat 
to  day. 

California  and  New  Mexico. — Mr.  Douglass,  of 
Illinois,  Irom  the  Select  Committee  on  the  sub- 
ject, reported  a bill  for  the  admission  of  Califor- 
nia as  a State,  and  also  providing  lor  the  admis- 
sion of  New  Mexico,  when  she  shall  have  ac- 
quired a sufficient  population.  Read  and  ordered 
to  be  printed. 

Asa  Whitney. — Mr.  Niles,  of  Conn.,  moved  to 
take  up  the  bill  embracing  Mr.  Whitney’s  pro- 
ject for  the  building  of  a railroad  to  the  Pacific. 
After  an  animated  discussion  by  Mr.  Niles,  Mr. 
Foote,  of  Missis.ippi,  and  Mr.  Borland,  of  Ar- 
kansas, the  further  consideration  of  the  subject 
was  postponed  till  Monday  next. 

A message  was  received  from  the  President 
by  the  hands  ol  his  private  Secretary,  J.  Knox 
Walker,  E-q.,  communicating  the  information 
previously  called  for,  respecting  the  conduct  of 
Commodore  Storer,  of  the  Brazil  stalion  ; which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs. 

Panama  Bill. — On  motion  the  bill  for  the  con- 
struction of  a railroad  across  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama  was  taken  up. 

Mr.  Douglass,  of  Illinois,  offered  a substitute 
reducing  the  amount  appropriated,  and  iimiling 
the  contract  to  the  term  of  ten  years,  also  pre- 
scribing certain  loll  rates.  Alter  a few  remarks, 
the  subject  was  postponed,  and  the  Indian  Ap- 
propriation Bill  was  taken  up. 

Indian  Appropriation  Bill. — Several  amend- 
ments were  submitted,  briefly  discussed  and 
adopted.  Mr.  Bell,  of  Tennessee,  made  a long 
and  able  speech  upon  the  subject,  of  the  Cheio- 
kee  claims,  and  offering  an  amendment,  appro- 
priating sums,  amounting  to  1,231,009  collars,  to 
carry  into  effect  the  treaty  of  August,  1846,  which 
was  adopted. 

The  bill  was  then  reported  to  the  Senate,  the 
amendments  were  concurred  in,  and  the  Senate 
adjourned. 

House  of  Representatives. — West  Point  Aca- 
demy.— On  motion  ol  Mr.  Vinton,  the  House  re- 
solved into  Committee  of  the  Whole,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  consideration  of  the  bill  respecting 
the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point. 

Mr.  J.  It.  Ingersoll  offered  an  amendment  in 
favor  of  establishing  a professorship  of  mining, 
which  was  discussed  by  Mr.  Pollock,  of  Pa.,  Mr. 
Blanton,  of  Va.,  Mr.  C.  Brown,  Mr.  Ingersoll, 
Mr.  Holmes,  of  S.  C.  Mr  Venable,  of  N.  (J.,  Mr. 
McBune,  of  Md.,  and  Mr.  Buicyer,  of  Ohio. — 
Without  coming  to  a decision,  the  committee, 
rose,  and  reporied  progress. 

Mr.  Vinton  moved  a resolution  to  slop  the  de- 
bate on  the  bill  five  minutes  alter  it  should  next 
be  taken  up  in  Committee. 

And  the  douse  being  again  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole  upon  toe  said  bill,  Mr.  Haralson,  of  Ga., 
exhausted  the  five  minutes  in  speaking  against 
the  amendment ; alter  which  the  question  was 
taken  thereon,  and  lost. 

The  bill  was  then  informally  laid  aside. 

I he  Revolutionary  Pension  Bill  was,  on  motion, 
then  taken  up  and  considered. 

Hjhe  Navy  Pension  Bill  was  also  considered, 
when  the  Committee  rose  and  reported  the  last 
named  three  bills  to  the  House,  which  were  se- 
verally passed  ; when,  on  motion,  the  House  ad- 
journed. 

Tuesday,  January  30, 1849. 

In  Senate. — Stuve  y in  the  Territories. — Mr. 
Douglass  presented  resolutions  of  the  Legislature 
of  Illinois,  instructing  their  Senators  on  the  suo- 
ject  of  the  public  lands,  the  organization  of  the 
territories  ol  the  United  Stales,  and  the  exclusion 
ol  slavery  therelrom,  and  also  in  regard  to  grants 
ol  land  to  the  Slates  of  Illinois  and  Indiana.  All 
which  were  laid  on  the  table  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Several  reports  from  Standing  Committees 
were  made,  ol  an  unimportant  character. 

Debates  of  Congress.—  I'he  resolution  offered  by 
Mr.  Badger  on  the  25th  inst.,  directing  the  Com- 
mittee on  Printing  to  enquire  into  the  expediency 


of  discontinuing  the  contract  for  publishing  the 
debates  and  proceedings  of  Congress,  was  taken 
up  for  consideration,  and,  after  considerable  de- 
bate, the  resolution  was  so  modified,  on  the  sugges- 
tion of  Mr.  Berrien,  as  to  make  it  read  “ discon- 
tinuing or  modifying,”  and  to  refer  the  same  to 
the  Committee  on  the  contingent  expenses  of  the 
Senate. 

A number  of  private  bills  was  then  acted 
upon. 

Isthmus  of  Panama. — The  consideration  of  the 
bill  to  make  compensation  for  the  transportation 
of  Naval  and  Military  Stores  across  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama,  was  resumed  ; and  the  question  be- 
ing on  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Douglass,  fixing  the 
compensation  at  a sum  not  exceeding  $250,000, 
— deferring  any  payment  until  the  road  is  com- 
pleted for  transportation, — and  requiring  its  com- 
mencement within  three  months  and  completion 
within  three  years  from  the  date  of  the  contract: 
also  establishing  rates  of  toll. 

Mr.  Foote  moved  to  recommit  the  bill  to  the 
Committee,  with  instructions  to  inquire  into  the 
comparative  advantages  of  the  Panama  and  Te- 
huantepec routes,  and  report  their  views  thereon. 

I'he  motion  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Benton,  and 
advocated  by  Mr.  Foote.  There  was  however  no 
decision  ; and  the  Senate  adjourned. 

House  of  Representatives. — Ten  thousand 
extra  copies  of  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on 
Naval  Affairs,  on  the  subject  of  a rail  road  across 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama,’  were  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed. 

The  order  to  print  was  strenuously  opposed  by 
Mr.  Burt,  who  is  a strict  constructionist,  and  goes 
against  all  internal  improvements  by  the  General 
Government.  The  report  of  Mr.  King,  it  will 
be  remembered,  recommends  the  Government  to 
become  a participator  in  the  measure. 

Naval  Appropriation  Bill. — The  Naval  Appro- 
priation Bill  was  then  considered  in  Committee 
of  the  Whole,  and  after  speeches  by  Mr.  Brown, 
of  Pennsylvania,  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  and 
in  reply  to  the  speech  of  Mr.  Thompson,  of  Indi- 
ana, and  by  Mr.  Strong,  against  mail  service,  the 
Committee  rose,  and  reporied  progress.  The 
House  thereupon  adjourned. 

Wednesday,  January  31,  1849. 

In  Senate. — Numerous  petitions  were  pre- 
sented by  Messrs.  Sturgeon,  Dix  and  Clayton, 
praying  lor  a modification  of  the  existing  tariff. 
Referred. 

The  bill  to  create  an  additional  District  Court 
of  the  United  Stales  in  Texas,  was  taken  up,  read 
the  third  lime  and  passed. 

The  bill  to  grant  to  the  State  of  Illinois  the  right 
of  way  through  the  public  lands  lor  railroads, 
from  the  Mississippi  lo  the  Wabash  rivers,  and 
from  Cairo  lo  a point  on  the  Illinois  river,  near 
the  termination  of  the  Michigan  Canal,  was 
passed. 

Electoral  Voles  of  President  and  Vice  President. — 
Mr.  Clayton  submitted  a resolution,  which  was 
agreed  to,  for  the  appointment  of  a joint  com- 
mittee to  report  a mode  of  examining  the  votes 
lor  President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  of  notifying  the  persons  elected  of 
their  election.  Messrs.  Clayton,  Davis,  of  Mis- 
sissippi, and  Davis,  of  Massachusetts,  were  ap- 
pointed such  committee. 

Panama  Railroad. — The  consideration  of  the 
bill  to  make  compensation  for  the  transportation  of 
troops  and  supplies  across  the  Isthmus  ol  Panama, 
was  resumed.  And  the  question  being  on  the 
amendment  ofleied  yesterday  by  Mr.  Douglass. 

Mr.  JV iles  lollowed  in  opposition  to  the  main 
features  ol  the  bill,  and  moved  to  strike  out  $250- 
000,  and  insert  $J5U,000,  as  the  compensation  lo 
be  paid  annually  lu  the  Messrs.  Aspmwall  & Co., 
lor  the  transportation  ol  government  supplies, 
the  mails,  &c. 

Mr.  Jefferson  Davis  moved  to  amend  by  striking 
out,  so  much  ol  the  section  as  prescribes  any 
fixed  sum  of  annual  payment,  leaving  it  dis- 
cretionary with  the  Department  to  make  a con- 
tract on  the  best  terms  it  could. 

Mr.  Allen  addressed  the  Senate  briefly,  in  op- 
position lo  the  bill,  and  concluded  by  moving  Us 
indefinite  postponement. 

Mr.  Webster  was  opposed  to  disposing  of  the 
bill  by  indefinite  postponement.  The  public,  he 
believed,  demanded  some  such  measure.  He  had 
preferred  a communication  by  Tehuantepec,  and 
il  a proposition  were  belore  them  lor  such  a com- 
munication, he  should  give  it  his  hearty  support. 

He  thought  a communication  should  now  be  open- 
ed, without  regard  to  any  other  railroad  contem- 
plated across  the  continent. 


Mr.  W.  considered  the  progress  of  the  country, 
without  reference  to  gold  mines,  as  onward,  and 
that  the  latter  would  ultimately  be  accomplished. 
A road  across  the  Isthmus  was  necessrry  for  im- 
mediate use — for  the  transportation  of  govern- 
ment stores,  &c. , in  the  shortest  possible  period. 
He  had  no  doubt  that  we  should  ere  long  have  a 
communication  by  railroad  directly  across  our 
territories  to  the  Pacific,  nor  had  he  any  doubt 
that  there  would  be  communication  through  Mex- 
ico, by  the  way  of  Tehuantepec. 

But,  Mr.  W.  said,  there  were  reasons,  never- 
theless, which  rendered  the  construction  at  this 
time,  of  the  Panama  road,  desirable.  The  object 
contemplated  is  proper,  practicable,  attainable 
and  important.  He  had  no  objections  to  amend- 
ments, but  he  was  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  gene- 
ral objects  of  the  bill.  The  contract  proposed 
wilh  the  government  by  the  Messrs.  Aspinwall 
& Co.,  was  a fair  one,  and  he  was  disposed  to  en- 
ter into  the  arrangement. 

Mr.  Butler  argued,  while  he  considered  the 
magnitude  of  the  object,  against  the  powers  of 
the  Federal  government  to  appropriate  money  in 
this  manner,  and  could  not  vote  for  any  such 
measure,  unless  an  alteration  was  made  in  the 
Constitution,  so  as  to  give  the  necessary  authority. 

Mr.  Claylon  supported  the  measure,  and  con- 
sidered it  a disgrace  to  the  age,  that  such  a com- 
munication had  not  already  been  accomplished. 
He  preferred,  like  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts, the  Tehuantepec  route,  as  best  for  this 
country,  but  he  deemed  it  nevertheless  important, 
that  this  contract,  under  all  the  circumstances, 
should  be  entered  into. 

There  was  no  project  which  would  so  much 
benefit  Ibis  country  and  the  world,  even  were  it 
to  cost  $50,000,000  instead  of  two  or  three  mil- 
lions. 

Mr . Jefferson  Davis  should  be  in  favor  of  this 
measure,  not  only  from  commercial,  bnt  from 
political  considerations,  were  it  not  that  he  pre- 
ferred confining  our  appropriations  to  surveys 
within  our  own  territories — for  a route  directly 
across  the  continent.  He  would  not  vote  for  the 
appropriations  for  external  improvements.  He 
was  for  confining  all  such  appropriations  to  ob- 
jects of  a purely  national  character.  Mr.  D.  ad- 
vocated a temporary  contract,  to  terminate  as  soon 
as  we  shall  have  constructed  a road  to  the  Pacific 
through  our  own  territory. 

Mr.  Allen  withdrew  his  motion  for  an  indefi- 
nite postponement  of  the  bill — and  by  general 
assent  it  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  until  to- 
morrow. 

Executive  session.  Adjourned. 

House  of  Representatives. — Mr.  J.  R.  In- 
gersoll, Irom  the  Judiciary  Committee,  reported, 
with  amendments,  Senate  bill  “ concerning  tes- 
timony.” The  amendments  were  agreed  to,  and 
the  bill  was  then  passed. 

Slave  Trade  in  the  District. — Mr.  Edwards,  of 
Ohio,  from  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, reported  a bill  to  prohibit  the  introduc- 
tion of  slaves  into  the  District,  as  merchandize, 
or  for  salvor  hire  ; which  provides  that  persons 
so  offending  shall  be  considered  guilty  of  a mis- 
demeanor, and  punished  by  a fine  of  $500,  and 
all  such  contracts  shall  be  null  and  void. 

Members,  and  other  non-residents,  however, 
are  permitted  lobring  their  slaves  into  the  Dis- 
trict, for  their  own  personal  use,  and  also  citizens 
to  whom  bequests  of  slaves  may  be  made.  The 
first  of  August  next  is  fixed  as  the  period  when 
the  law  shall  go  inlo  effect.  - 
'I'he  bill  having  been  twice  read,  Mr.  Edwards 
moved  that  it  be  referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  on  the  Stale  of  the  Union,  and  printed. 

Mr.  Wentworth  was  in  favor  of  immediate  ac- 
tion, and  hoped  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Edwards)  would  go  with  him,  in  an  etloi  t lo  se- 
cure the  passage  of  this  bill,  which  he  considered 
a good  one — as  good  a one.  as  could  be  passed  at 
the  present  session — and  a belter  must  be  left  for 
a future  Congress. 

Mr.  Chapman,  of  Maryland,  was  opposed  to  tbe 
bill  in  committee,  and  was  opposed  to  it  now,  as 
containing  provisions  upon  which  Congress  has 
no  power  to  pass.  And  at  the  proper  time,  he 
should  give  his  views  as  to  the  constitutional 
powers  of  Congress  over  the  question  involved  in 
it,  and  also  offer  a substitute  lor  it. 

Mr.  Haralson  alluded  lo  the  remark  of  Mr. 
Wentworth,  that  this  was  about  as  good  a bill  as 
could  be  passed  at  the  present  session,  evidently 
intimating  that  it  was  but  an  entering  wedge  for 
still  greater  aggressions  upon  the  rights  of  the 
South.  He  therefore  moved  to  lay  the  bill  on 
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lha  table — and  the  yeas  and  nays  being  ordered, 
the  motion  was  decided  in  the  negative,  71  to 
106. 

Mr.  Robert  Smith  was  glad  that  the  bill  had  not 
been  laid  on  the  table,  and  should  vote  for  the 
reference  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the 
state  of  the  Union.  He  then  proceeded  to  make 
a personal  explanation,  which  was  that  he  had 
intended,  on  a former  occasion,  to  say  that  do 
man  had  gone  further  to  exclude  slaves  from  the 
right  of  voting  than  he  had,  and  denied  that  any 
construction,  such  as  that  drawn  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania,  (Mr  Brown,)  from  the 
vote  of  Illinois  members  on  the  resolution  of  Mr. 
Golf,  could  be  drawn  with  propriety. 

Mr.  Venable  referred  to  the  offensive  preamble 
to  Mr.  Goll's  resolution,  and  to  the  vote  which 
had  been  given  to  it  on  this  floor  by  gentlemen 
who  were  afraid  to  face  their  constituents,  after 
giving  a different  vote — after  voting  down  a pro- 
position which  contained  on  iis  face  an  insult  to- 
ward the  South.  There  were  men  at  the  North 
disposed  to  stand  by  the  rights  of  the  South,  but 
aggressions  had  all  come  from  the  North.  He 
commended  the  men  who  met  the  question  fairly 
and  honestly. 

Mr.  Hudson  rose  to  repel  the  charge  that  gen- 
tlemen on  that  side  of  the  House  had  been  com- 
pelled to  vote  contrary  to  their  own  convictions. 
The  bill  this  morning  reported  tvas  only  extend- 
ing to  the  District  of  Columbia  provisions  wtiich 
had  already  been  enacted  by  some  of  the  slave 
Slates.  He  contended  that  the  laws  of  some  of 
the  Southern  States,  by  which  free  colored  per- 
sons from  New  England  could  be  imprisoned  on 
coming  into  those  Southern  States,  was  an  en- 
croachmant  upon  the  rights  of  North.  Those 
blacks  who  were  free  at  the  time  oflhe  adoption 
of  the  Constitution,  and  their  descendants,  were 
as  much  citizens  of  the  United  Stjtes,  and  as 
much  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  citizenship, 
as  were  free  white  persons. 

All  that  the  Norm  desired  was  that  the  ques- 
tion might  be  decided  before  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  if  the  decision  was  against  them,  they  would 
bow  with  submission. 

Mr.  Rliett  said  that  the  law  originated  in  an  at- 
tempted insurrection  of  the  slaves  of  South  Caro- 
lina, instigated  by  Northern  men,  but  was  appli- 
cable, nevertheless,  to  all  the  Slates,  and  to  Great 
Britain,  also,  as  well  to  New  England. 

Mr.  Hudson  referred  to  a case,  under  the  law 
of  South  Carolina,  in  which  the  Britisti  govern- 
ment, he  said,  had  demanded  satislaction  of  the 
United  Slates, — to  a case,  brought  before  Judge 
Johnson,  of  South  Carolina,  and  this  law  pro- 
nounced unconstitutional  and  void.  South  Caro- 
lina knew  loo  well  the  consequences  to  attempt 
to  enforce  the  law  against  Great  Britain. 

Mr.  Rliett  said  the  gentleman  was  entirely  mis- 
taken. The  law  had  been  so  enforced,  from  its 
passage  down  to  the  present  moment,  and  would 
continue  to  be  so  enforced. 

Mr.  Hudson  did  not  doubt  the  valor  of  South 
Carolina,  or  her  readiness  to  beard  the  British 
Eiori,  but  they  have  no  power  nor  authority  from 
the  United  Slates  thus  to  interfere  with  Great 
B.  ilain. 

Mr.  Holmes,  of  South  Carolina,  explained  the 
case  in  South  Carolina  to  which  relerence  was 
maJe.  On  the  subject  being  brougtit  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  President  by  llie'British  Minister, 
the  question  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  the  law 
had  been  submitted  to  their  Attorney  General, who 
had  decided  that  it  was  not  unconstitutional,  and 
that  decision  has  ever  since  been  acquiesced  in 
by  the  British  government.  The  whole  measure 
was  one  of  sell-preservation,  enacted  in  conse- 
quence of  an  attempted  insurrection  instigated  by 
men  Irom  the  North. 

Mr.  Jlshmun  conceived  that  the  real  point  at 
issue  had  been  entirely  overlooked.  Notwith- 
standing the  opinion  ot  Judge  Johnson,  the  true 
ground  was,  that  “ South  Carolina  imprisons  our 
citizens ,”  and  has  no  right  to  do  so.  Under  tl  e 
Constitution,  the  citizens  of  each  Stat  s are  secured 
in  all  the  privileges  ot  the  several  States  ; at  the 
lime  of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  tree 
blacks  in  New  England  were  as  much  citizens  as 
any  others. 

Mr.  Hudson  was  frequently  interrupted  and  in- 
terrogated by  Messrs.  Holmes,  Rliett  and  Burt  ot 
Souih  Carolina,  Mr.  Thompson  ot  Mississippi  and 
others. 

Mr.  Stephens , of  Georgia,  followed,  and  was 
listened  to  with  marked  attention.  He  was  not 


were  all  right,  but  he  was  ready  to  vote  in  favor 
of  a bill  to  prohibit  bringing  slaves  into  the  Dis-I 


trict  for  traffic  against  the  wishes  of  the  people 
thereof.  He  agreed  with  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Brown ) that  Congress  ought 
not  to  legislate  for  the  people  of  the  District 
against  their  consent.  But  he  was  in  favor  of 
postponing  the  subject  for  the  present,  and  in  or- 
der to  secure  this  end,  he  moved  that  the  House 
resolve  in  Committee  of  the  Whole ; when  Mr.  In- 
gersoll,  of  Pennsylvania,  was  called  to  the  Chair. 
The  navy  appropriation  bill  was  taken  up. 

Mr.  Greety,  of  New  York,  offered-  an  amend- 
ment reducing  the  list  of  warrant  officers,  which 
was  lost. 

Mr.  Rockwell,  of  Connecticut,  offered  an  amend- 
ment making  it  optional  with  sailors  to  receive 
spirit  lations,  or  their  equivalent  in  money. 

Mr.  Murphy,  of  New  York,  proposed  to  abol- 
ish spirit  rations  altogether  from  both  otficersand 
men  in  the  navy.  Without  coming  to  any  deci- 
sion upon  these  propositions,  or  upon  the  main 
question, 

On  motion,  the  House  adjourned. 


PUBLIC  DOCUMENTS. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  A CONVENTION  OF 
SOUTHERN  MEMBERS  OF  CONGRESS. 

The  first  meeting  was  held  on  the  23d  De- 
cember, 1848,  at  which  the  following  members 
were  present : 

0/ the  Senate. — Messrs.  Hunter,  Foote,  Hous- 
ton, Atchison,  Metcalfe,  Fitzpatrick,  Turney, 
Rusk,  Calhoun,  Butler,  Davis  of  Miss.,  Yulee, 
Westcolt,  Johnson  of  La.,  Underwood,  Sebastian, 
Downs,  and  Johnson  of  Georgia. 

Of  the  House. — Messrs.  Inge,  Gayle,  Harris 
Houston  ot  Ala.,  Cobb  of  Ala-,  Bowdon,  Feather- 
ston,  Tompkins,  Brown  of  Miss.,  Harmanson, 
LaSere,  Morse,  Morehead,  Boyd,  Peyton,  Clark, 
of  Ky., Thibodeaux,  Kaufman, Pillsbury,  Barrow’ 
Thomas,  Staunton,  Chase,  Hill,  Johnson  of  Ark.’ 
King  of  Ga.,  Iverson,  Jones  of  Ga.,  Haralson’ 
Lumpkin,  Cobb  of  Ga.,  Stephens,  Toombs,  Wal- 
lace, Simpson,  Woodward,  Burt,  Holmes  of  S. 
C.,  Venable,  Meade,  Flournoy,  Bocock,  Bayly, 
Beale,  Pendleton,  Bedinger,  Preston,  Fulton,  R. 
A.  Thompson,  Chapman,  and  McLane. 

Gen.  'Thomas  Metcalfe,  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky, was  elected  president;  Mr.  Gayle,  of 
Alabama,  first  vice  president;  and  Mr.  Atchison 
of  Missouri,  second  vice  president.  Mr.  Vena- 
ble, of  S.  C.,  was  chosen  Secretary. 

A series  of  resolutions  were  ottered  by  Mr. 
Bayly,  of  Virginia,  which,  on  morion  ot  Mr. 
Stephens,  of  Georgia,  were  referred  to  a special 
committee,  as  follows  Messrs.  Stephens,  Cal- 
houn, Cabell,  King  of  Alabama,  Foote,  Downs, 
Rusk,  Sebastian,  Atchison  of  Missouri,  More- 
head,  Clayton,  Chapman,  Bayly,  Gentry,  and 
Venable. 

Jidjourned  to  meet  at  7 P.  -V. , 15 th  of  January, 
1849. 

'The  Special  Committee  met  on  the  30th  Dec., 
and  elected  Mr.  Stephens  chairman. 

Mr.  Calhoun  moved  that  a special  committee 
of  five  be  appointed  to  prepare  an  address.  Adop- 
ted, and  Messrs.  Calhoun,  Clayton,  King,  More- 
head,  and  Bayly  were  appointed. 

The  General  Committee  met  on  the  \0lhJan.,  and 
Mr.  Calhoun  submitted  an  address.  Adjourned 
without  coming  to  any  conclusion  upon  it. 

The  Committee  met  again  on  the  13 th  inst.  Mr. 
King  appeared  by  proxy,  by  Mr.  Downs  , and 
Mr.  Sebastian  by  Mr.  Foote. 

'The  address  was  further  discussed  and  consi- 
dered. 

Mr.  Chapman  offered  the  following  resolution  : 

Resolved,  'That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  committee, 
it  is  inexpedient  at  this  time  for  any  address  to  be 
published  by  tbe  representatives  of  the  slavetioluing 
States,  or  that  any  action  should  be  adopted  apart 
from  that  of  our  proceedings  in  ihe  respective  houses 
of  Congress. 

Which  was  decided  in  the  negative — 

Yeas. — Messrs.  Cabell,  Clayton,  Chapman, 
Morehead,  Gentry,  Rusk,  and  Stephens — 7. 

Nays. — Messrs.  Atchison,  of  Mo.,  Calhoun, 
Downs,  Bayly,  Foote,  King  of  Ala.,  Sebastian, 
Venable — 8. 

The  address  was  then  approved  by  the  same 
vete,  and  ordered  to  be  reported  to  the  general 
meeting. 

The  members  again  assembled  on  tbe  15lh 
January. 

Of  the  Senate. — Present:  Messrs.  Clayton,  Spru- 
ance,  Pearce,  R.  Johnson,  Mason,  Hunter,  But- 
ler, Calhoun,  H.  V.  Johnson,  Downs,  Foote,  Jef- 


ferson Davis,  King,  Fitzpatrick,  Atchison,  Wesl- 
cott,  Yulee,  Rusk,  and  Houston, 

Of  the  House. — Present:  Messrs.  Chapman, 
Crisfield,  Ligon,  McLane,  Roman,  Atkinson, 
Bayly,  Bedinger,  Bocock,  W.  G.  Brown,  Flour- 
noy, Fullon,  Goggin,  Meade,  McDowell,  Pendle- 
ton, Preston,  R.  Thomson,  Barringer,  Clingman, 
Daniel,  McKay,  Venable,  1.  Holmes,  Rhelt, 
Simpson,  Wallace,  Woodward.  H.  Cobb,  Haral- 
son, Iverson,  J.  W.  Jones,  T.  B.  King,  Lumpkin, 
Stephens,  Toorab3,  W.  R.  W.  Cobb,  Gayle,  Har- 
ris, Hilliard,  G.  S.  Houston,  Inge,  A.  G.  Brown, 
Featherston,  J Thompson,  Harmanson,  LaSere, 
Morse,  Morehead,  Peyton,  Barrow,  Cocke,  Cro- 
zier,  Gentry,  Haskell,  H.  W.  Hill,  Stanton,  J. 
H.  Thomas,  Cabell,  Kaufman,  Pillsbury,  Bowlin, 
R.  W.  Johnson. 

It  was  then  decided  by  a vote  of  36  to  52  to 
exclude  reporters. 

Mr.  Calhoun,  from  the  Committee  of  fifteen, 
reported  the  following  Address,  which  was  read 
by  the  Secretary. 

THE  ADDRESS 

Of  Southern  Members  of  Congress  to  their  Consti- 
tuents. 

We,  whose  names  are  hereunto  annexed,  ad- 
dress you  in  the  discharge  of  what  we  believe  to 
be  a solemn  duty  on  tfie  most  important  subject 
ever  presented  for  your  consideration.  We  allude 
to  the  conflict  Letween  the  two  great  sections  of 
the  Union,  growing  out  of  a difference  of  feeling 
and  opinion  in  reference  to  the  relation  existing 
between  the  two  races,  the  European  and  Afri- 
can, which  inhabit  the  southern  section,  and  the 
acts  of  aggression  and  encroachment  to  which  it 
has  led. 

The  conflict  commenced  not  long  after  the 
acknowledgment  of  our  independence,  and  has 
gradually  increased  until  it  has  arrayed  the  great 
body  of  the  North  against  the  South  on  this  most 
vital  subject.  In  the  progress  of  this  conflict, 
aggression  has  followed  aggression,  and  encroach- 
ment encroachment,  until  Ihey  have  reached  a 
point  when  a regard  for  peace  and  safety  will  not 
permit  us  to  remain  longer  silent.  The  object  of 
this  Address  is  to  give  you  a clear,  correct,  but 
bnet  account  of  ttie  whole  series  of  aggression 
and  encroachments  on  your  rights,  with  a state- 
ment of  the  dangers  to  which  they  expose  you. 
Our  object  in  making  it,  is  not  to  cause  excite- 
ment, but  to  put  you  in  lull  possession  of  all  the 
facts  and  circumstances  necessary  to  a full  and 
just  conception  of  a deep  sealed  disease,  which 
threatens  great  danger  to  you  and  the  whole- 
body  politic.  We  act  on  the  impression,  that  in 
a popular  government  like  ours,  a true  concep- 
tion of  the  actual  character  and  slate  of  a disease 
is  indispensable  to  effecting  a cure. 

We  have  made  it  a joint  address,  because  we 
believe  that  the  magnitude  of  the  subject  required 
that  it  should  assume  tire  most  impressive  and 
solemn  form. 

Not  tq  go  further  back,  the  difference  of  opin- 
ion and  Reeling,  in  relerence  to  the  relation  be- 
tween the  two  races,  disclosed  itself  in  the  con- 
vention that  framed  the  Constitution,  and  consti- 
tuted one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  in  forming  it. 
Alter  many  etlorls,  it  was  overcome  by  a com- 
promise, wtiich  provided,  in  the  first  place,  that 
representatives  and  direct  taxes  shall  De  appor- 
tioned among  the  States  according  to  their  re- 
spective numOers  ; and  that,  in  ascerta.iung  the 
number  of  each,  tive  slaves  shall  be  estimated  as 
three.  In  the  next,  that  slaves  escaping  into 
Stales  where  slaveiy  does  not  exist,  shall  not  be 
discharged  from  servitude,  but  shall  be  delivered 
up  on  claim  of  the  party  to  whom  their  labor  or 
service  is  due.  In  tfie  third  place,  that  Congress 
shall  not  prohibit  the  importation  of  slaves  before 
the  year  18U8 ; but  a lax  not  exceeding  ten  dol- 
lars may  he  imposed  on  each  imported.  And 
finally,  that  no  capitation  or  direct  tax  shall  he 
laid,  but  in  proportion  to  federal  numbers;  and 
that  no  amendment  of  the  Constitution,  prior  lo 
18U8,  shall  affect  this  provision,  nor  that  relating 
to  the  importation  of  slaves. 

So  satisfactory  were  these  provisions,  that  the 
second,  relative  to  the  delivering  up  of  lugitive 
slaves,  was  adopted  unanimously  ; and  all  the 
rest,  except  the  third,  relative  lo  the  importa- 
tion ol  slaves  until  18U8,  with  almost  equal  una- 
nimity. They  recognise  the  existence  of  sla- 
very, and  make  a specific  piovision  for  its  pro- 
tection where  it  was  supposed  lo  be  tile  most 
exposed.  They  go  further,  and  incorporate  it, 
as  an  important  element,  in  determining  the  re- 
lative weight  of  the  several  States  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Union,  and  the  respective  ourden 


they  should  bear  in  laying  capitation  and  dirent 
taxes.  It  was  Vfell  understood  at  the  time  that, 
without  them,  the  Constitution  would  not  have 
been  adopted  by  the  Southern  States,  and,  of 
course,  that  they  constituted  elements  so  essen- 
tial to  the  system  that  it  never  would  have  exis- 
ted without  them.  The  Northern  States,  know- 
ing all  this,  ratified  the  Constitution,  thereby 
pledging  their  faith,  in  the  most  solemn  manner, 
sacredly  to  observe  them.  How  that  faith  has 
been  kept,  and  that  pledge  redeemed,  we  shall 
next  proceed  to  show. 

With  few  exceptions,  of  no  great  importance, 
the  South  had  no  cause  to  complain  prior  to  the 
year  1813 — a year,  it  is  to  be  feared,  destined  to 
mark  a train  of  events,  bringing  with  them  many, 
and  great,  and  fatal  disasters,  on  the  country  and 
its  institutions.  With  it  commenced  the  agita- 
ting debate  on  the  question  of  the  admission  of 
Missouri  into  the  Union.  We  shall  pass  by,  for 
the  present,  this  question,  and  others  of  the  same 
kind,  directly  growing  out  of  it,  and  shall  pro- 
ceed to  consider  the  effects  of  that  spirit  of  dis- 
cord which  it  roused  up  between  the  two  sec- 
tions. It  first  disclosed  itself  in  the  North,  by 
hostility  to  that  portion  of  the  Constitution  which 
provides  for  the  delivering  up  of  fugitive  slaves, 
in  its  progress,  it  led  to  the  adoption  of  hostile 
acts,  intended  to  render  it  of  non  effect,  and 
with  so  much  success,  that  it  may  be  regarded 
now  as  practically  exp  mged  from  the  Constitu 
lion.  How  this  has  been  effected,  will  be  next 
explained. 

After  a careful  examination,  truth  constrains 
us  to  say,  that  it  his  been  by  a clear  and  palpa- 
ble evasion  of  the  Constitution.  It  is  impossible 
for  any  provision  to  be  more  free  from  ambiguity 
or  doubt.  It  is  in  the  following  words  . — “ No 
person  held  to  service,  or  labor,  in  one  State, 
under  the  laws  thereof,  escaping  into  another 
Slate,  shall,  in  consequence  of  any  law  or  restu- 
lation  therein,  be  discharged  from  such  servTce 
or  labor,  but  shall  be  delivered  up  on  claim  of 
the  party  to  whom  such  service  or  labor  may  be 
due."  All  is  clear.  There  is  not  an  uncertain 
or  equivocal  word  to  be  found  in  the  whole  pro 
vision.  What  shall  not  be  done,  and  what  shall 
be  done,  are  fully  and  explicitly  set  forth.  Tne 
former  provides  that  the  fugitive  slave  shall  not 
be  discharged  from  bis  servitude  by  any  Jaw  or 
regulation  of  the  State  wherein  he  is  found  ; and 
the  latter,  that  he  shall  be  delivered  up  on  claim 
of  fus  owner. 

We  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  undertake  to 
refute  the  sophistry  and  subterfuges  by  which  so 
plain  a piovision  of  the  Constitution  has  been 
evaded,  and.  in  etfect,  annulled.  It  constitutes 
an  essential  part  of  the  const  iutional  compact, 
and  of  course  of  the  supreme  law  of  the  land. 
As  such,  it  is  binding  on  all  the  federal  arid 
State  governments,  the  Slates  and  the  indivi- 
duals composing  them.  The  sacred  obligation 
of  compact,  and  the  solemn  injunction  of  the  su- 
preme law,  which  legislators  and  judges,  both 
lederal  and  Stale,  are  bound  by  oath  to  support, 
all  unite  to  force  its  fulfilment,  according  to  its 
plain  meaning  and  true  intent.  What  that  mean- 
ing and  intent  are,  there  was  no  diversity  of  opi- 
nion, in  the  better  days  of  the  republic,  prior  to 
1319.  Congress,  State  legislatures,  State  and 
federal  judges,  and  magistrates,  and  people,  all 
spontaneously  placed  the  same  interpretation  on 
it.  During  tnal  period  none  interposed  impedt 
ments  in  the  way  of  the  owner  seeking  to  reco- 
ver his  fugitive  slave ; nor  did  any  deny  his  right 
to  have  every  proper  facility  to  enforce  his  claim 
to  have  him  delivered  up.  It  was  then  nearly  as 
easy  to  recover  one  found  in  a Northern  Stale,  as 
one  found  in  a neighboring  Southern  State,  But 
this  has  passed  away,  and  the  provision  is  de- 
funct, except  pernaps  in  two  Stales.* 

W lien  we  lake  into  consideration  the  impor- 
tance and  clearness  of  this  provision,  the  evasion 
by  which  it  has  been  set  aside  may  be  fairly  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  most  fatal  blows  ever  re- 
ceived by  the  South  and  the  Union.  This  cannot 
be  more  concisely  and  correctly  staled  than  it 
has  been  by  two  01  the  learned  judges  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  Stales,  lit  one  ol 
his  decisions!  Judge  Story  said  : “Historically, 
it  is  well  known  that  the  object  of  Ibis  clause 
was  to  secure  to  the  citizens  of  the  slav'eholdmg 
Slates  the  complete  right  and  title  of  ownership 
in  their  slaves,  as  property,  in  every  State  of 


* Indiana  and  Illinois. 

t file  case  of  Jt'riyg  vs.  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania. 
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the  Union,  into  which  they  might  escape  from 
the  State  wherein  they  were  held  in  servitude.” 
“ The  full  recognition  of  this  right  and  title  was 
indispensable  to  the  security  of  this  species  of 
property  in  all  the  slavehoIJing  States,  and,  in- 
deed, was  so  vital  to  the  preservation  of  their 
interests  and  institutions,  that  it  cannot  be  doubt- 
ed that  it  constituted  a fundamental  article,  with- 
out the  adoption  of  which  the  Union  vvould  not 
have  been  formed.  Its  true  design  was  to  guard 
against  the  doctrines  and  principles  prevalent  in 
the  non-slaveh  tiding  States,  by  preventing  them 
from  intermeddling  with,  or  restricting,  or  abo- 
lishing the  rights  of  the  owners  of  slaves.” 

Again:  “ The  clause  was  therefore  of  the  last 
importance  to  the  safety  and  security  of  the 
Southern  States,  and  could  not  be  surren  Jared 
by  them  without  endangering  their  whole  pro- 
perty in  slaves.  Trie  clause  Was  accordingly 
adopted  in  the  Constitution,  by  the  unani  nous 
consent  of  the  framers  of  it — a proof  at  once  of 
its  intrinsic  and  practical  necessity.” 

Again  : “ Tne  clause  manifestly  contemplates 
the  existence  of  a positive  unqualified  right  on 
the  part  of  the  owner  of  the  slave,  which  no 
State  law  or  regulation  can  in  any  way  regulate, 
control,  qualify,  or  restrain.” 

The  opinion  of  the  other  learned  judge  was 
not  less  emphatic  as  to  the  importance  of  Hits 
provision,  and  the  unquestionable  right  of  Lite 
South  under  it.  Judge  Baldwin,  in  charging  the 
jury,  said  “ If  there  are  any  rights  of  property 
wmcn  can  ue  enforced — if  one  citizen  have  any 
rights  of  property  which  are  inviolable  unJer 
the  protection  of  the  supreme  law  of  the  State, 
and  the  Union,  they  are  those  which  have  been 
set  at  nought  oy  some  of  these  defendants.  As 
the  owner  of  properly,  which  he  had  a perfect 
right  to  possess,  protect,  and  take  away — as  a 
citizen  of  a sister  State,  entitled  to  all  the  privi- 
leges and  immunities  of  citizens  of  any  other 
States — Mr.  Johnson  stands  before  you  on  ground 
which  cannot  he  taken  from  under  him;  it  is  the 
same  ground  on  wii.ch  the  government  itself  is 
based.  If  the  detendants  can  be  justified,  we 
have  no  longer  law  or  government.”  Again, 
alter  referring  more  particularly  to  the  provi- 
sion for  delivering  up  fugitive  slaves,  he  said  : 
“ Thus  you  see  that  the  foundations  of  the  go- 
vernment are  laid  and  rest  on  the  right  of  pro- 
perty in  slaves.  The  whole  structure  must  fall 
Oy  disturbing  the  corner  stone.” 

These  are  grave,  and  solemn,  and  admjnitory 
words,  from  a high  source.  Tney  confirm  all 
for  winch  the  South  has  ever  contended,  as  to 
the  clearness,  importance,  and  fundamental  char- 
acter of  this  provision,  and  the  disastrous  conse- 
quences which  would  inevitably  follow  lroru 
ns  violation.  But  in  spite  ol  these  solemn 
warnings,  the  violation  then  commenced,  and 
which  tney  were  intended  to  reouke,  has  Oeen 
fully  and  perleclly  consummated.  The  citizens 
ol  the  South,  lit  lueir  attempt  to  recover  uteir 
slaves,  now  meet,  instead  ol  aid  and  co-opera- 
tion, resistance  in  every  form  ; resistance  from 
hostile  acts  of  legislation,  intended  to  baffle  and 
deleal  their  claims  Dy  all  sorts  of  devices,  and 
by  interposing  every  description  of  impediment 
— resistance  Irom  judges  and  magistrates — and 
finally,  when  all  these  fail,  irom  mobs,  composed 
ol  whites  and  blacks,  which,  by  threats  or  loree, 
rescue  the  lugtuve  slave  Irom  the  possession  ot 
his  righllut  owner.  The  attempt  to  recover  a 
slave,  in  must  of  the  Northern  States,  cannot  now 
be  made  without  the  hazard  of  insult,  heavy  pe- 
cuniary loss,  imprisonment,  and  even  ot  liie  it- 
self. Already  has  a worthy  citizen  of  Mary- 
land* lost  his  lile  in  making  an  attempt  to  en- 
force Ins  claim  to  a.lugtlive  slave  under  this  pro- 
vision. 

But  a provision  of  the  Constitution  may  be 
violated  indirectly  as  well  as  directly,  by  doing 
an  act  mils  uature  inconsistent  wun  mat  wmeu 
is  enjoined  to  ue  done.  Of  this  form  of  viola- 
tion mere  is  a striking  instance  connected  wun 
me  provision  under  consideration.  We  allude 
to  secret  combinations  which  are  believed  to 
exist  in  many  of  the  Northern  Stales,  whose  oo- 
jeet  is  to  entice,  decoy,  entrap,  inveigle  and  se- 
uuce  slaves  to  escape  Irom  tueir  owners,  and 
to  pass  them  secretly  and  rapidly,  by  means  or- 
ganized lor  the  purpose,  into  Canada,  where  tuey 
will  be  beyond  me  reach  ol  ihe  provision.  Trial 
to  entice  a slave,  by  whatever  artifice,  to  ab- 
scond Irom  his  owner  into  a non-slavenolding 


* xhe  case  of  Johnson  vs.  Tompkins  and  others. 
*i  t Kennedy,  of  Hagerstowni  Md. 


State,  with  the  intention  to  place  him  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  provision  or  prevent  his  recove- 
ry, by  concealment  or  otherwise,  is  as  com- 
pletely repugnant  to  it  as  its  open  violation 
vvould  be,  is  too  clear  to  admit  of  doubt  or  to 
require  illustration.  And  yet,  as  repugnant  as 
these  combinations  are  to  the  true  intent  of  the 
provision,  it  is  believed  that,  with  the  abive  ex- 
cepiion,  not  one  of  the  States  within  whose  lim- 
its they  exist  has  adopted  any  measure  to  sup- 
press them,  or  to  punish  those  by  whose  agency 
the  object  for  which  they  were  formed  is  carried 
into  execution.  On  the  contrary,  they  have 
looked  on  and  witnessed  with  indifference,  if  not 
with  secret  approbation,  a great  number  of 
slaves  enticed  from  their  owners  and  placed 
beyond  the  possibility  of  recovery,  to  the  great 
annoyance  and  heavy  pecuniary  loss  of  the 
bordering  Southern  States. 

When  we  take  into  consideration  the  great  im- 
portance of  this  provision,  the  absence  of  all  un- 
certainty as  to  its  true  meaning  and  intent,  the 
many  guards  by  which  it  is  surrounded  to  protect 
and  enforce  it,  and  then  reflect  how  completely 
the  object  for  which  it  was  inserted  in  the  con- 
stitution is  defeated  by  those  two-fold  infractions, 
we  doTibt,  taking  all  together,  whether,  a more 
fljgrant  breach  of  faith  is  to  be  found  on  re- 
cord. We  know  the  language  we  have  used  is 
strong,  but  it  is  not  less  true  than  strong. 

Tnere  remains  to  be  noticed  another  class  of 
aggressive  acts,  of  a kindred  character,  but  which, 
instead  of  striking  at  an  express  and  specific  pro- 
vision of  the  Constitution,  aims  directly  at  de- 
stroying the  relation  between  the  two  races  at 
the  South,  by  means  subversive  in  their  tendency 
of  one  of  the  ends  for  which  the  Constitution  was 
estiblished.  We  refer  to  the  systematic  agita- 
tion of  the  question  by  the  abolitionists  ; which, 
commencing  about  1835,  is  still  continued  in  all 
possible  forms.  Their  avowed  intention  is  to 
bring  about  a state  of  things  that  will  force 
emancipation  on  the  South.  To  unite  the  North 
in  fixed  hostility  to  slavery  in  the  South,  and  to 
excite  discontent  among  tne  slaves  with  their 
condition,  are  among  the  means  employed  to  ef- 
fect it.  With  a view  to  bring  about  the  former 
every  means  are  resorted  to  in  order  to  render 
the  South,  and  the  relation  between  the  two  races 
there,  odious  and  hateful  to  the  North.  For  til  is 
purpose  societies  and  newspapers  are  everywhere 
established,  deoaling  clubs  opened,  lecturers  em- 
ployed, pamphlets  and  other  publications,  pic- 
tures and  petitions  to  Congress  resorted  to,  and 
directed  to  that  single  point,  regardless  of  truth 
or  decency  ; while  the  circulation  of  incendiafy 
publications  in  the  South,  the  agitation  of  the 
subject  of  abolition  in  Congress,  and  the  employ- 
ment of  emissaries,  are  relied  oil  to  excite  di:- 
conlent  among  the  slaves.  This  agitation  and  the 
use  of  these  means,  have  been  continued,  with 
more  or  less  activity,  for  a series  of  years,  not 
without  doing  much  towards  elfeoting  tne  object 
intended.  We  regard  both  object  and  means  to 
be  aggressive  and  dangerous  to  the  rights  of  the 
Soutu,  and  subversive,  as  stated,  of  one  of  the 
ends  for  which  the  Constitution  was  established. 
Slavery  is  a domestic  institution.  It  belongs  to 
the  Stales,  each  for  itself,  to  decide  whether  it 
shall  be  established  or  not ; and,  if  it  be  esta- 
blished, whether  it  should  be  abolished  or  not. 
Such  being  the  clear  and  unquestionaole  right  of 
the  States,  it  follows  necessarily  mat  it  would  be 
a flagrant  act  of  aggression  on  a Stale,  destruc- 
tive of  its  rights,  and  subversive  of  its  indepen- 
dence, for  the  lederal  government,  or  one  or 
more  Slates,  or  their  people,  to  undertake  to 
force  on  it  the  emancipation  ol  its  slaves.  But 
it  is  a sound  maxim  in  politics,  as  well  as  law 
and  morals,  that  no  one  has  a right  to  do  that  in- 
directly which  he  cannot  do  directly,  and  it  may 
he  added  with  equal  truth,  to  aid,  or  abet,  or 
countenance  another  in  doing  it.  And  yet  the 
aDolitionisls  of  the  North,  openly  avowing  their 
intention,  and  resorting  to  the  most  edicient 
means  for  the  purpose,  have  been  attempting  to 
bring  about  a stale  of  tilings  to  force  the  South- 
ern Stales  to  emancipate  ttieir  slaves,  without 
any  act  on  the  part  ol  any  Northern  Stale  to  ar- 
rest or  suppress  the  means  by  which  they  propuse 
to  accomplish  it.  They  have  been  permuted  to 
pursue  their  object,  and  to  use  whatever  means 
they  please;  il  without  aid  or  countenance,  also 
wilnout  resistance  or  disapprobation.  What 
gives  a deeper  shade  to  the  whule  aflair  is  the 
tact,  that  one  of  the  means  to  eliect  their  object, 
that  of  exciting  discontent  among  our  slaves, 
tends  directly  to  subvert  what  its  preamble  de- 
clares lo  he  one  of  the  ends  for  which  the  Con- 
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etilution  was  ordained  and  established — “ to  in- 
sure domestic  tranquillity” — and  that  in  the  only 
way  in  which  domestic  tranquillity  is  likely  ever 
to  be  disturbed  in  the  South.  Certain  it  is,  that  an 
agitation  so  systematic — having  such  an  object 
in  view,  and  sought  to  be  carried  into  execution 
by  such  means — would,  between  independent  na- 
tions, constitute  just  cause  ot  remonstrance  by 
the  party  against  which  the  aggression  was  di- 
rected, and,  if  not  heeded,  an  appeal  to  arms  for 
redress.  Such  being  the  case  where  an  aggres- 
sion of  the  kind  takes  place  among  independent 
nations,  how  much  more  aggravated  must  it  be 
between  confederated  States,  where  the  Union 
precludes  an  appeal  to  arms,  while  it  affords  a 
medium  through  which  it  can  operate  with  vastly 
increased  force  and  effect?  That  it  would  be 
perverted  to  such  a use,  never  entered  into  the 
imagination  of  the  generation  which  formed  and 
adopted  the  Constitution  ; and,  if  it  had  been  sup- 
posed it  would,  it  is  certain  that  the  South  never 
would  have  adopted  li. 

We  now  return  to  the  question  of  the  admis- 
sion of  Missouri  into  the  Union,  and  shall  pro- 
ceed to  give  a brief  sketch  of  the  occurrences 
connected  with  it,  and  the  consequences  to  which 
it  has  directly  led.  In  the  latter  part  ot  1819, 
the  then  Territory  of  Missouri  applied  to  Con- 
gress, in  the  usual  form,  for  leave  to  form  a 
Stale  constitution  and  government,  in  order  to 
be  admitted  into  the  Union.  A bill  was  repor- 
ted lor  the  purpose,  with  the  usual  provisions  in 
such  cases.  Amendments  were  offered,  having 
for  their  object  to  make  it  a condition  ot  her  ad- 
mission, that  her  constitution' should  have  a pro- 
vision to  prohibit  slavery.  This  brought  on  the 
agitating  debate  which,  with  effects  that  fol- 
lowed, has  done  so  much  to  alienate  the  South 
and  North,  and  endanger  our  political  institu- 
tions. Those  who  objected  to  the  amendments, 
rested  their  opposition  on  the  high  grounds  ol 
the  right  of  self  government.  They  claimed 
that  a territory,  having  reached  the  period  when 
it  is  pruper  for  it  to  form  a constitution  and  go- 
vernment for  itself,  becomes  fully  vested  with 
all  the  rights  of  self  government ; and  that  even 
the  condition  imposed  on  it  by  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution, relates  not  to  the  formation  of  its  con- 
stitution and  government,  but  its  admission  into 
the  Union.  For  that  purpose,  it  provides,  as  a 
condition,  that  the  government  must  be  republi- 
can. 

They  claimed  that  Congress  has  no  right  to 
add  to  lhi3  condition,  and  that  to  assume  it 
would  be  tantamount  to  the  assumption  of  the 
right  to  make  its  entire  constitution  and  govern- 
ment ; as  no  limitation  could  be  imposed  as  to 
the  extent  of  the  right,  if  it  be  admitted  that  it 
exists  at  all.  Those  who  supported  the  amend- 
ment denied  these  grounds,  and  claimed  the 
right  of  Congress  to  impose  at  discretion,  what 
conditions  it  pleased.  In  this  agitating  debate, 
the  two  sections  stood  arrayed  against  each 
other,  the  South  in  favor  of  the  bill  without 
amendment,  aud  the  North  opposed  to  it  without 
it.  The  debate  and  agitation  continued  until 
the  session  was  well  advanced;  but  it  became 
apparent  towards  its  close,  that  the  people  ot 
Missouri  were  fixed  and  resolved  in  tlieir  oppo- 
sition to  the  proposed  condition,  and  that  they 
would  certainly  reject  it,  and  adopt  a constitu- 
tion without  it,  should  the  bill  pass  with  the 
condition.  Such  being  the  case,  it  required  no 
great  effort  of  mind  to  perceive,  that  Missouri 
once  in  possession  of  a constitution  and  govern- 
ment, not  simply  on  paper,  but  w ith  legislators 
elected,  and  officers  appointed,  to  carry  them 
into  effect,  the  grave  questions  would  be  presen- 
ted, whether  she  was  of  right  a State  or  Territo- 
ry ; and,  if  the  latter,  whether  Congress  had  the 
light,  and,  if  the  right,  the  power,  to  abrogate  her 
coustituiion,  dUpeise  her  legislature,  and  to  re- 
mand her  back  to  the  territorial  condition.  These 
were  great,  and  under  the  circumstances,  fearful 
questions — loo  leariul  to  be  met  by  those  who 
had  raised  the  agitation.  From  that  lime  the 
only  question  was,  how  to  escape  lroin  the  diffi- 
culty. Fortunately  a means  was  afforded.  A 
compromise  (as  it  was  called)  was  offered,  based 
on  the  terms,  that  the  North  should  cease  to  op- 
pose the  admission  of  Missouri  on  the  grounds 
for  which  the  South  contended,  and  tnat  the 
provisions  of  the  oidinance  of  1787,  for  the  go- 
vernment of  the  Northwestern  Territory,  should 
be  applied  to  all  the  territory  acquired  by  the 
United  Slates  from  France  under  me  treaty  of 
Louisiana,  lying  North  of  36  30,  except  the  por- 
tion lying  in  the  Slate  of  Missouri.  The  Nor- 
thern members  embraced  it ; and  although  not 


originating  with  them,  adopted  it  as  their  own. 
It  was  forced  through  Congress  by  the  almost 
united  votes  of  the  North,  against  a minority 
consisting  almost  entirely  of  members  from  the 
Southern  Slates. 

Such  was  Ihe  termination  of  this,  the  first  con- 
flict, under  the  Constitution,  between  the  two 
sections,  in  reference  to  slavery,  in  connection 
with  the  territories.  Many  hailed  it  as  a per- 
manent and  final  adjustment  that  would  prevent 
the  recurrence  of  similar  conflicts  ; but  others, 
less  sanguine,  look  the  opposite  and  more  gloomy 
view,  regarding  it  as  the  precursor  of  a train  of 
events  which  might  rend  the  Union  asunder,  and 
prostrate  our  political  system.  One  of  these  was 
the  experienced  and  sagacious  Jefferson.  Thus 
far  time  would  seem  to  favor  his  forebodings. 
May  a reluming  sense  of  justice,  and  a protec- 
ting Providence  avert  their  final  fulfilment. 

For  many  years  the  subject  of  slavery,  in  re- 
ference to  the  territories,  ceased  to.  agitate  the 
country.  Indications,  however,  connected  with 
the  question  of  annexing  Texas,  showed  clearly 
that  it  was  ready  to  break  out  again,  with  re- 
doubled violence,  on  some  future  occasion.  The 
difference  in  the  case  of  Texas  was  adjusted  by 
extending  the  Missouri  Compromi-e  line  of  36 
30,  from  its  terminus,  on  the  western  boundary 
of  the  Louisiana  purchase,  to  the  western  boun- 
dary of  Texas.  The  agitation  again  ceased  for 
a short  period. 

The  war  with  Mexico  soon  followed,  and  that 
terminated  in  the  acquisition  of  New  Mexico  and 
Upper  California,  embracing  an  area  equal  to 
about  one  half  of  the  entire  valley  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. If  to  this  we  add  the  portion  of  Oregon 
acknowledged  to  be  ours  by  the  recent  treaty 
with  England,  our  whole  territory  on  the  Pacific 
and  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  will  be  found 
to  be  in  extent  but  little  less  than  that  vast  val- 
ley. The  near  prospect  of  so  great  an  addition 
rekindled  the  excitement  between  the  North  and 
South,  in  reference  to  slavery  in  Us  connection 
with  the  territories,  which  has  become,  since 
those  on  the  Pacific  were  acquired,  more  univer- 
sal and  intense  than  ever. 

The  effects  have  been  to  widen  the  difference 
between  the  two  sections,  and  to  give  a more 
determined  and  hostile  character  to  their  con- 
flict. The  North  no.  longer  respects  the  Mis- 
souri Compromise  line,  although  adopted  by  their 
almost  unanimous  vole.  Instead  of  compromise, 
they  avow  that  their  determination  is  to  exclude 
slavery  from  all  the  territories  of  the  United 
States,  acquired  or  to  be  acquired  ; and,  of 
course,  to  prevent  the  citizens  of  the  Southern 
Slates  from  emigrating  with  their  properly  in 
slaves  into  any  of  them.  Their  object,  they  al- 
lege, is  to  prevent  the  extension  ot  slavery,  and 
ours  to  extend  it,  thus  making  the  issue  between 
them  and  us  to  be  the  naked  question — shall  sla- 
very he  extended  or  not?  We  do  not  deem  it 
necessary,  looking  to  the  object  of  this  Address, 
to  examine  the  question,  so  fully  discussed  at 
the  last  session,  whether  Congress  has  the  right 
to  exclude  the  citizens  of  Ihe  South  from  immi- 
grating with  their  properly  into  territories  be- 
longing to  the  confederated  Siate3  of  the  Union. 
What  we  propose  in  this  connection  is,  to  make 
a lew  remarks  on  wlial  the  North  alleges,  erro- 
neously, to  be  the  issue  between  us  and  them. 

So  lar  from  maintaining  the  doctrine  which 
the  issue  implies,  w e huld  that  the  lederal  go- 
vernment has  no  right  to  extend  or  restrict  sla- 
very, no  more  than  to  establish  or  abolish  it; 
nor  has  it  any  right  whatever  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  institutions  of  one  State  or  section  and 
another,  in  order  to  lavor  the  one,  and  discourage 
the  other.  As  tlie  lederal  representatives  of  eaeti 
and  all  the  Slates,  it  is  bound  lo  deal  out,  within 
Ihe  sphere  of  its  powers,  equal  and  exact  justice 
and  lavor  lo  all.  To  act  otnerwise,  lo  uuuerlake 
to  discriminate  between  the  domestic  institutions 
of  one  and  another,  would  be  lo  act  in  total  sub- 
version ol  the  end  lor  which  it  was  established — 
lo  be  Ihe  common  protector  and  guardian  of  all. 
Entertaining  these  opinions,  we  ask  not,  as  the 
North  alleges  we  do,  lor  the  extension  of  sla- 
very. That  would  make  a discrimination  in  our 
lavor  as  unjust  and  unconstitutional  as  the  dis- 
crimination they  ask  against  us  in  their  favur. 
It  is  not  for  them  nor  lor  the  lederal  government 
lo  determine  whether  our  domestic  institution  is 
good  or  bad  : or  whether  it  should  be  repressed 
or  preserved.  It  belongs  to  us,  and  us  only,  to 
decide  such  questions.  VVbal  tnen  we  do  insist 
on,  is,  not  lo  extend  slavery,  but  that  we  shall 
not  he  prohibited  from  immigrating,  with  our  pro- 
perty, into  the  territories  ol  the  United  States, 


because  we  are  slaveholders  ; or,  in  other  words, 
that  we  shall  not  on  that  account  be  dislran- 
chised  of  a privilege  possessed  by  all  others, 
citizens  and  foreigners,  without  discrimination 
as  lo  character,  .profession,  or  color.  All,  whe- 
ther savage,  barbarian,  or  civilized,  may  freely 
enter  and  remain,  we  only  being  excluded. 

We  rest  our  claim,  not  only  on  the  high  grounds 
above  stated,  but  aho  on  the  solid  foundation  of 
right,  justice,  and  equality.  The  territories  im- 
mediately in  controversy — New  Mexico  and  Cal- 
ifornia— were  acquired  by  the  common  sacrifice 
and  efforts  of  all  the  Stales,  towards  which  the 
South  contributed  far  more  than  her  full  share  of 
men,*  to  say  nothing  of  money  ; and  is,  of  course, 
on  every  principle  of  right,  justice,  fairness,  and 
equality,  entitled  to  participate  fully  in  the  bene- 
fits lo  be  derived  from  their  acquisition.  But  as 
impregnable  as  is  this  ground,  there  is  another 
not  less  so.  Ours  is  a federal  government — a 
government  in  which,  not  individuals,  but  States, 
as  distinct  sovereign  communities,  are  the  consti- 
tuents. To  them,  as  members  of  the  federal 
Union,  the  territories  belong  ; and  they  are  henc6 
declared  lobe  territories  belonging  to  the  United 
Stales.  The  States,  then,  are  the  joint  owners. 
Now,  it  is  conceded  by  all  writers  on  the  subject, 
ibal  in  all  such  governments  their  members  are 
all  equal — equal  in  rights,  and  equal  in  dignity. 
They  also  concede  that  this  equality  constitutes 
the  basis  of  such  government,  and  that  it  cannot 
be  destroyed  without  changing  their  nature  and 
character.  To  deprive,  then,  the  Southern  States 
and  their  citizens  of  their  full  share  in  territories 
declared  to  belong  to  them  in  common  with  the 
other  Stales,  would  be  in  derogation  of  the 
equality  belonging  lo  them  as  members  of  a fede- 
ral Union,  and  sink  them,  from  being  equals,  into 
a suboidinale  aud  dependent  condition.  Such 
are  the  solid  and  impregnable  grounds  on  which 
we  rest  our  demand  lo  an  equal  participation  in 
the  territories. 

But  as  solid  and  impregnable  as  they  are  in  the 
eyes  of  justice  and  reason,  they  oppose  a feeble 
resistance  to  a majority  determined  lo  engross 
the  whole.  At  the  last  session  of  Congress,  a 
bill  was  passed  establishing  a territorial  govern- 
ment lor  Oregon,  excluding  slavery  therefrom. 
The  Piesidenl  gave  Ins  sanction  to  the  bill  and 
sent  a special  message  to  Congress  assigning  his 
reasons  fur  doing  so.  T hese  reasons  pre-sup- 
posed  that  the  Missouri  Compromise  was  to  be, 
and  would  be,  extended  west  of  the  Rocky  moun- 
tains to  the  Pacific  ocean.  And  the  President 
intimated  his  intention  in  his  message,  to  veto 
any  future  bill  that  should  restrict  slavery  souih 
of  the  line  of  that  Compromise.  Assuming  it  lo 
have  been  the  purpose  aud  intention  of  the  North 
to  extend  the  Missouri  Compromise  line  as  above 
indicated,  me  passage  of  tne  Oregon  bill  could 
only  be  regarded  as  evincing  the  acquiescence  of 
the  South  ur  that  line.  But  ihe  developments  of 
the  present  session  of  Congress  have  made  it 
manliest  to  all  that  no  such  purpose  or  intention 
now  exists  with  the  North,  to  any  considerable 
extent.  Of  the  truth  of  this,  we  have  ample 
evidence  in  what  has  occurred  already  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  where  the  popular 
leeliugs  are  soonest  and  most  intensely  felt. 

Altiiough  Congress  has  been  in  session  but  little 
more  lhau  one  month,  a greater  number  of  mea- 
sures of  an  aggressive  character  have  been  intro- 
duced, and  they  more  aggravated  and  dangerous, 
that;  nave  been  lor  years  belore.  And  what 
clearly  discloses  whence  they  take  their  origin, 
is  the  laet  that  they  all  relate  to  the  territorial 
aspect  ol  Ihe  subject  of  slavery,  or  some  other  of 
a nature  and  character  intimately  connected  with 
it. 

The  first  of  this  series  of  aggressions,  is  a re- 
solution introduced  hy  a member  from  Massachu- 
setts, the  object  ol  which  is  lo  repeal  all  acts  or 
parls  of  acts  which  recognise  the  exislence  ot 
slavery,  or  authorize  the  selling  and  disposing  ot 
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slaves  in  this  District.  On  question  of  leave  to 
bring-4n  a bill,  the  votes  stood  69  for  and  82 
against  leave.  The  next  was  a resolution  offered 
by  a member  from  Ohio,  instructing  the  Commit- 
tee on  Territories  to  report  forthwith  bills  for 
excluding  slavery  from  California  and  New  Mex- 
ico.f It  passed  by  a vote  of  107  to  80.  That 
was  followed  by  a bill  introduced  by  another 
member  from  Ohio,  to  take  the  votes  of  the  in- 
habitants of  this  District  on  the  question  whether 
slavery  within  its  limits  should  be  abolished. 

The  bill  provided,  according  to  the  ad  mssron 
of  the  mover  that  free  negroes  and  slaves  should 
vote.  On  the  question  to  lay  the  bill  on  the  ta- 
ble, the  votes  stood  for,  106  ; against,  79.  To 
this  succeeded  the  resolution  of  a member  from 
New  York,  in  the  following  words: 

“ IVheteas,  the  traffic  now  prosecuted  ir.  this 
metropolis  of  the  Republic  in  human  beings,  as 
chatties,  is  contrary  to  natural  justice  and  the 
fundamental  principles  of  our  political  system, 
and  is  notoriously  a reproach  to  our  country, 
thoughout  Christendom,  and  a serious  hindrance 
to  the  progress  of  republican  liberty  among  the 
nations  of  the  earth.  Therefore, 

“ Resolved , That  the  Committee  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  be  instructed  to  report  a bill,  as 
soon  as  practicable,  prohibiting  the  slave  trade 
in  said  District.” 

On  the  question  of  adopting  the  resolution, 
the  vote  stood  98  for,  and  88  against.  He  was 
followed  by  a member  from  Illinois,  who  offered 
a resolution  for  abolishing  slavery  in  the  territo- 
ries, and  all  places  where  Congress  has  exclu- 
sive powers  ol  legislation;  that  is,  in  all  forts, 
magazines,  arsenals,  dock-yards,  and  other  need- 
ful  buildings,  purchased  by  Congress  with  the 
consent  ot  ibe  Legislature  of  the  Slate. 

This  resolution  was  passed  over  under  the 
rules  of  the  Houses  without  being  put  to  vole. 

The  votes  in  favor  of  all  these  measures  were 
confined  to  the  members  from  the  Northern 
States.  True,  there  are  some  patriotic  mem- 
bers Irom  that  section  who  voted  against  all  of 
them,  and  whose  high  sense  of  justice  is  duly 
appreciated;  who  in  the  progress  of  the  aggres- 
sions upon  the  South  have,  by  their  votes,  sus- 
tained the  guarantees  of  the  Constitution,  and 
of  whom  we  regret  to  say  many  have  been  sac- 
rificed at  home  hy  their  patriotic  course. 

We  have  now  brought  to  a close  a narrative  of 
the  series  of  acts  of  aggression  and  encroachment 
connected  with  the  subject  of  this  address,  in- 
cluding those  that  are  consummated  and  those 
still  in  progress.  They  are  numerous,  great,  and 
dangerous,  and  threaten  with  destruction  the 
greatest  and  most  vital  of  all  the  interests  and 
insliiutions  of  the  South.  Indeed,  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  there  is  a single  provision, 
stipulation,  or  guaranty  of  the  Constitution,  in- 
tended tor  the  security  of  the  South,  that  has 
not  been  rendered  almost  nugatory.  It  may 
even  be  made  a serious  question,  whether  the  en- 
croachments already  made,  without  the  aid  of 
any  oilier,  would  not,  it  permitted  to  operate 
unchecked,  end  in  emancipation,  and  that  at  no 
distant  day.  But  be  that  as  it  may,  it  hardly  ad- 
mits of  a doubt  that,  if  the  aggressions  already 
commenced  in  the  House,  and  now  in  progress, 
should  be  consummated,  such  in  the  end  would 
certainly  be  the  consequence. 

Little,  in  truth,  wouiu  be  left  to  be  done  after 
yve  nave  been  excluded  Irum  ail  the  Territories, 
including  llmse  to  be  herealter  acquired  ; alter 
slavery  is  abolished  in  this  District,  and  hi  the 
numerous  places  dispersed  all  over  the  South, 
where  Congress  has  ihe  exclusive  right  of  legis- 
lation, and  aller  the  other  measures  proposed 
are  consummated.  Lvery  outpost  and  barrier 
would  be  carried,  and  nothing  would  be  lelt  hut 
to  hiush  the  work  ol  abolition  at  pleasure  in  Uie 
States  themselves.  Tins  District,  and  all  places 
over  which  Congress  has  exclusive  power  of  le- 
gislation, would  be  asylums  for  fugitive  slaves, 
where,  as  soon  as  they  placed  their  leet,  they 
would  become,  accorumg  to  tbe  doctrines  of  our 
Northern  assailants,  free,  unless  there  should  be 
come  positive  enactments  to  prevent  it. 

Uuoer  such  a state  of  tilings,  the  probability  is, 
that  emancipation  would  soon  follow,  without 
any  final  act  to  abolish  slavery.  The  depressing 
efiects  ol  such  measures  on  tne  white  rac,e  at  the 
fcoutli,  and  the  hope  tney  would  create  in  the 
black  ol  a speedy  emancipation,  would  produce 
a slate  ot  leelmg  inconsistent  with  tbe  mucri 
longer  continuance  ol  Uie  existing  relations  be- 
tween the  two.  Rut  be  lliat  as  U may,  it  is  cer- 
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tain,  if  emancipation  did  not  follow,  as  a matter 
of  course,  the  final  act  in  the  States  would  not 
be  long  delayed.  The  want  of  constitutional 
power  would  oppose  a feeble  resistance.  The 
great  body  of  the  North  is  united  against  our 
peculiar  institution.  Many  believe  it  to  be  sinful, 
and  the  residue,  with  inconsiderable  exceptions, 
believe  it  to  be  wrong.  Such  being  the  case,  it 
would  indicate  a very  superficial  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  to  think  that,  after  aiming  at  abo- 
lition systematically  for  so  many  years,  and  pur- 
suing it  with  such  unscrupulous  disregard  of  law 
and  constitution,  the  fanatics  who  have  led  the 
way  and  forced  the  great  body  of  the  North  to 
follow  them,  would,  when  the  finishing  stroke 
only  remained  to  be  given,  voluntarily  suspend 
it,  or  permit  any  constitutional  scruples  or  con- 
siderations of  justice  to  arrest  it.  To  these 
may  be  added  an  aggression,  though  not  yet 
commenced-,  long  meditated  and  threatened — 
to  prohibit  what  the  abolitionists  call  the  inter- 
nal slave  trade,  meaning  thereby  the  transfer  of 
slaves  from  one  State  to  another,  from  whatever 
motive  done,  or  however  effected.  Their  object 
would  seem  to  be  to  render  them  worthless, 
by  crowding  them  together  where  they  are,  and 
thus  hasten  the  work  of  emancipation.  There 
is  reason  for  believing  thaTit  will  soon  -follow 
those  now  in  progress,  unless,  indeed,  some  de- 
cisive step  should  be  taken  in  the  mean  lime  to 
arrest  the  whole. 

The  question  then  is,  will  the  measures  of  ag- 
gression proposed  in  the  House  be  adopted  ? 

They  may  rrot,  and  probably  will  not  be  this 
session.  But  when  we  take  into  consideration 
that  there  is  a majority  now  in  favor  of  one  of 
them,  and  a strong  minority  in  favor  of  the  other, 
as  far  as  the  sense  of  the  House  has  been  taken  ; 
that  there  will  be  in  all  probability  a considerable 
increase  in  the  next  Congress  of  Uie  vole  in  favor 
of  them,  and  that  it  will  be  largely  increased  in 
the  next  succeeding  Congress,  under  the  census 
to  be  taken  next  year,  it  amounts  almost  to  a cer- 
tainly that  they  will  be  adopted,  unless  some  de- 
cisive measure  is  taken  in  advance  to  prevent  it. 

But,  if  even  these  conclusions  should  prove 
erroneous — if  fanaticism  and  the  love  of  power 
should,  contrary  to  their  nature,  for  once  respect 
constitutional  barriers,  or  if  Ihe  calculations  ol 
policy  should  retard  the  adoption  of  these  mea- 
sures, or  even  defeat  them  altogether,  there  would 
be  still  left  one  certain'  way  to  accomplish  their 
object,  if  the  determination  avowed  Dy  the  North 
to  monopolize  all  the  territories,  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  South,  should  be  carried  into  effect.  That 
of  itself  would,  at  no  distant  day,  add  to  the 
North  a sufficient  number  uf  States  to  give  her 
three-fourths  of  the  whole;  when,  under  the 
color  of  an  amendment  of  the  Constitution,  she 
would  emancipate  our  slaves,  however  opposed 
it  might  be  to  its  true  intent. 

Thus,  under  every  aspect,  the  result  is  certain, 
if  aggression  be  not  promptly  and  decidedly  met. 
How  it  is  to  be  met,  it  is  lor  you  to  decide. 

Such,  then,  being  the  case,  it  would  De  to  in- 
sult you  to  suppose  you  could  hesitate.  To  de- 
stroy the  existing  relation  between  the  free  and 
servile  races  at  the  South  would  lead  to  conse- 
quences unparalleled  in  history.  They  cannot 
de  separated,  and  caonot  live  together  in  peace 
or  harmony,  or  to  their  mutual  advantage,  except 
in  their  present  relation.  Under  any  other, 
wretchedness,  and  misery,  and  desolation  would 
overspread  the  whole  Soulh.  The  example  of  the 
British  West  Indies,  as  blighting  as  emancipation 
lias  proved  to  them,  lurnishes  a very  laint  picture 
of  ll.e  calamities  jt  would  bring  on  the  Soulh. 
The  circumstances  under  which  it  would  take 
place  with  us  would  be  entirely  different  Irom 
those  winch  took  place  with  them,  and  calculated 
to  lead  to  tar  more  disastrous  results.  There, 
the  government  ol  the  parent  country  emanci- 
pated slaves  in  her  colonial  possessions — a go- 
vernment rich  and  powerlul,  and  actuated  Dy 
views  ot  policy,  (mistaken  as  they  turned  out  to 
be,)  rattier  than  lanalicism.  It  was,  besides,  dis- 
posed to  act  justly  towards  the  owners,  even  in 
me  act  of  emancipating  their  slaves,  and  to  pro- 
tect and  losler  them  alterwards.  It  accordingly 
appropriated  uearty  ijj>lUU,U0U,U00  as  a compensa- 
tion to  them  lor  their  losses  under  the  act,  which 
sum,  although  it  turned  out  to  be  far  short  of  the 
amount,  was  thought  at  that  time  to  be  liberal. 
Since  Hie  emancipation,  it  has  kept  up  a sufficient 
military  and  naval  luree  to  keep  the  blacks  in 
awe,  and  a numDer  ol  magistrates,  and  cousta- 
ules,  and  other  civil  officers,  lo  keep  order  m Ihe 
Towns  and  plantations,  aud  enlorce  respect  lo 
their  former  owners.  To  a consideradle  extent, 


these  have  served  as  a substitute  for  the  police 
formerly  kept  on  the  plantations  by  Ihe  owners 
and  their  overseers,  and  to  preserve  the  social 
and  political  superiority  of  the  white  race.  But, 
notwithstanding  all  this,  the  British  West  India 
possessions  are  ruined,  impoverished,  miserable, 
wretched,  and  destined  probably  to  be  abandoned 
to  the  black  race.  Very  different  would  be  the 
circumstances  under  which  emancipation  would 
take  place  with  us.  If  it  ever  should  be  effected, 
it  will  be  through  the  agency  of  the  federal  go- 
vernment controlled  by  the  dominant  power  of 
the  Northern  Stales  of  the  confederacy,  against 
the  resistance  and  struggle  of  the  Southern. 

It  can  then  only  be  effected  by  the  prostration 
of  the  white  race;  and  that  would  necessarily 
engender  the  bitterest  feelings  of  hostility  be- 
tween them  and  the  North.  But  the  reverse 
would  be  the  case  between  the  blacks  of  the 
South  and  the  people  of  the  North.  Owing  their 
emancipation  to  them,  they  would  regard  them 
as  friends,  guardians,  and  patrons,  and  centre, 
accordingly,  ail  their  sympathy  in  them.  The 
people  of  the  North  would  not  fail  to  recipro- 
cate and  to  favor  them,  instead  of  the  whites. 
Under  the  influence  of  such  feelings,  and  im- 
pelled by  fanatacism  and  love  ol  power,  they 
would  not  stop  at  emancipation.  Another  step 
would  be  taken — to  raise  them  lo  a political  and 
social  equality  with  their  former  owners,  by 
giving  them  the  right  of  voting  and  holding  pub- 
lic offices  under  the  federal  government.  We 
see  the  first  step  towards  it  in  the  bill  already 
alluded  to — to  vest  the  free  blacks  and  slaves 
with  the  right  to  vote  on  the  question  of  eman- 
cipation in  this  District.  But  when  once  raised 
to  an  equality,  they  would  become  the  fast  poli- 
tical associates  of  the  North,  acting  and  voting 
with  them  on  all  questions,  and  by  this  political 
union  between  them,  holding  the  white  race  at 
the  South  in  complete  subjection.  The  blacks, 
and  the  profligate  whites  that  might  unite  with 
them,  would  become  the  principal  recipients  of 
federal  offices  and  patronage,  and  would,  in  con- 
sequence, be  raised  above  the  whites  of  the  South 
in  the  political  and  social  scale.  We  would,  in 
a word,  change  conditions  with  them — a degra- 
dation greater  than  ha3  ever  yet  fallen  to  the  lot 
of  a free  and  enlightened  people,  and  one  from 
which  we  could  not  escape,  should  emancipation 
take  place,  (which  it  certainly  will  if  not  pre- 
vented,) but  by  fleeing  Uie  homes  of  ourselves 
and  ancestors,  and  by  abandoning  our  coun- 
try to  our  former  slaves,  to  become  the  perma- 
nent abode  of  disorder,  anarchy,  poverty,  misery, 
and  wretchedness. 

With  suen  a prospect  before  us,  the  gravest 
and  most  solemn  question  that  ever  claimed  the 
attention  of  a people  is  presented  for  your  consi- 
deration: What  is  to  be  done  lo  prevent  it?  It 
is  a question  belonging  to  you  to  decide.  All  we 
propose  is  to  give  you  our  opinion. 

We,  then,  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  first  and 
indispensable  step,  without  which  nothing  can 
be  done,  and  with  which  everything  may  be,  is 
to  be  united  among  yourselves  on  this  great  and 
most  vital  question.  The  want  of  union  and 
concert  in  reference  to  it  has  brought  the  South, 
the  Union,  and  our  system  of  government  lo 
their  present  perilous  condition.  Instead  of  pla- 
cing it  above  all  others,  it  has  been  made  subor- 
dinate not  only  to  mere  questions  of  policy,  but 
to  the  preservation  of  party  lies  and  insuring  of 
parly  success.  As  high  as  we  hold  a due  respect 
for  these,  we  hold  them  subordinate  to  that  and 
other  questions  involving  our  safety  and  happi- 
ness. Until  they  are  so  held  by  the  South,  the 
North  will  not  believe  that  you  are  in  earnest  in 
opposition  to  their  encroachments,  and  they  will 
continue  to  follow,  one  alter  another,  until  the 
work  of  abolition  is  finished.  To  convince  them 
that  you  are,  you  must  prove  by  your  acts  that 
you  hold  all  other  questions  subordinate  to  it.  If 
you  become  united,  and  prove  yourselves  in  ear- 
nest, the  North  will  be  brought  lo  a pause,  and 
to  a calculation  of  consequences;  and  that  may 
lead  lo  a change  ol  measures,  and  to  the  adop- 
tion of  a course  of  policy  tnat  may  quietly  and 
peaceably  terminate  this  long  conflict  between 
the  two  sections.  If  it  should  not,  nothing  would 
remain  lor  you  but  lo  stand  up  immovably  in  de- 
fence of  rights  involving  your  all — your  proper- 
ty, prosperity,  equality,  liberty,  and  salety. 

As  Uie  assailed,  you  would  stand  justified  by 
all  laws  human  and  divine,  in  repelling  a blow 
so  dangerous,  without  looking  lo  consequences, 
and  to  resort  lo  all  means  necessary  for  that  pur- 
pose. Your  assailants,  and  not  you,  would  be 
responsible  for  consequences. 
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Entertaining  these  opinions,  we  earnestly  en- 
treat you  to  be  united,  and  for  that  purpose 
adopt  all  necessary  measures.  Beyond  this,  we 
think  it  would  not  be  proper  to  go  at  present. 

We  hope,  if  you  should  unite  with  anj  thing 
like  unanimity,  it  may  of  itself  apply  a remedy 
to  this  deep-seated  and  dangerous  disease  ; but 
if  such  should  not  be  the  case,  that  time  will 
then  have  come  for  you  to  decide  what  course  to 
adopt. 

Mr.  Claylon  moved  to  lay  the  whole  subject  on 
the  table.  The  yeas  and  nays  being  demanded, 
the  motion  was  rejected — yeas  28,  nays  60. 

Those  who  voted  in  the  affirmative  are — 
Messrs.  Clayton,  Spruance,  Pearce,  R.  John- 
son, Metcalfe,  Underwood,  Bell,  Chapman,  Cris- 
field,  Roman,  Goggin,  Clmgman,  T.  B.  King, 
Barringer,  Stephens,  Toombs,  Morehead,  Bar- 
row,  Cocke,  Crozier,  Gentry,  Haskell,  Cabell, 
Flournoy,  and  Preston— 28. 

Those  who  voted  in  the  negitive  are — 

Messrs.  Mason,  Hunter,  Butler,  Calhoun, 
Downs,  Turney,  Atchison,  Davis,  Foote,  King, 
Borland,  Westcott,  Yulee,  Rusk,  S.  Houston, 
Ligon,  McLane,  Atkinson,  Bayly,  Bedinger,  Bo- 
cock,  W.  Brown,  Meade,  McDowell,  Fulton,  R. 
Thompson  McKay,  Daniel,  Pendleton,  1. Holmes, 
Rhett,  Simpson,  Wallace,  Woodward,  H.  Cobb, 
Haralson,  Iverson,  J.  W.  Jones,  Lumpkin,  W. 
R.  W.  Cobb,  Gayle,  Harris,  A.  G.  Brown, 
Featherston,  J.  Thompson,  Tompkins,  Hilliard, 
Harmanson,  Morse,  La  Sere,  Boyd,  Peyton,  Hill, 
Stanton,  Thomas,  Kaufman,  Pillsbury,  Bowlin, 
R.  W.  Johnson,  H.  V.  Johnson,  Berrien,  and 
Venable — 60. 

■ Mr.  Berrien  moved  to  re-commit  the  Address 
to  the  committee,  with  instructions. 

Mr.  .McLane  moved  to  divide  the  proposition, 
which  was  done,  and  the  Address  was  re-commit- 
ted without  instructions. 

The  yeas  and  nays  being  demanded,  were  as 
follows:  yeas  41,  nays  40. 

Those  who  voted  in  the  affirmative  are — 
Messrs.  Claylon,  Spruance,  Pearce,  R.  John- 
son, Berrien,  Metcalfe,  Underwood,  Rusk,  Hous- 
ton, Chapman,  Crislield,  Ligon,  McLane,  Roman, 
Flournoy,  Fulton,  Goggin,  McDowell,  Pendleton, 
Preston,  Barringer,  Clmgman,  McKay,  H.  Cobb, 
J.  W.  Jones,  T.  B.  King,  Lumpkin,  Stephens, 
Toombs,  Hilliard,  Boyd,  Morehead,  Barrow, 
Cucke,  Crozier,  Gentry,  Haskell,  Cabell,  Thomas, 
Pillsbury,  and  lvaulman — 41. 

'1  hose  who  voted  in  the  negative  are — 

Messrs.  Mason,  Hunter,  Butler,  Calhoun,  H. 
Johnson,  Turney,  Downs,  J.  Davis,  Foote,  W.  R, 
King,  Atchison,  Borland,  Westcott,  Yulee,  At 
kinson,  Bayly,  Bocock,  Bedinger,  W.  G.  Brown, 
Meade,  R.  Thompson,  Venable,  Daniel,  Isaac  E. 
Plolmes,  Rhett,  Simpson,  Wallace,  Woodward, 
Haralson,  Iverson,  Gayle,  Harris,  A.  G.  Brown, 
Harmanson,  Morse,  La  Sere,  Peyton,  Hill,  Stan- 
ton and  R.  W.  Johnson — 40. 

Mr.  Stephens  moved  that  this  meeting  adjourn 
sine  die.  The  yeas  and  nays  being  demanded,  it 
was  decided  in  the  negative — yeas  20,  nays  59. 
Those  who  voted  in  the  affirmative  are — 
Messrs.  Clay  ton,  Spruance,  Pearce,  R.  John- 
son, Underwood,  Metcalfe,  Bell,  Chapman,  Cris- 
tieid,  Roman,  Goggin,  T.  B.  King,  Stephens, 
Toombs,  Morehead,  Barrow,  Cocke,  Crozier, 
Gentiy,  Haskell  and  Preston — 20. 

Those  who  voted  in  the  negative  are — 

Messrs.  Mason,  Hunter,  Butler,  Calhoun,  Id. 
Johnson,  Berrien,  Turney,  Downs,  Foote,  Davis, 
King,  Borland,  Yulee,  Westcott,  Rusk,  S.  Hous- 
ton, Atkinson,  Bayly,  Bedinger,  Bocock,  W.  G. 
Brown,  Flournoy,  Fulton,  Meade,-  McDowell, 
Pendleton,  R.  Thompson,  Barringer,  Clmgman, 
McKay,  Venable,  Daniel,  1.  E.  Holmes,  Rhett, 
Simpson,  Wallace,  Woodward,  Haralson,  Iver- 
son, J.  W.  Jones,  Gayle,  Harris,  Hilliard,  A.  G. 
Brown,  J.  Thompson,  Tompkins,  Harmanson, 
Morse,  La  Were,  Boyd,  Peyton,  Hill,  Stanton, 
Thomas,  Cabell,  Kaulinan,  Pifltbury,  Bowlin,  and 
R.  W.  Jonnson— 59. 

Mr.  Stephens,  Mr.  Chapman,  Mr.  Rusk,  and 
Mr.  Morehead  requested  to  be  excused  from 
serving  on  the  Committee  ; which  was  granted. 

The  Chair  appointed  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Ste- 
phens, Mr.  Berrien  ; in  the  place  of  Mr.  More- 
head, Mr.  Peyton  ; in  the  place  of  Mr.  Rusk,  Mr. 
Kaufman  ; and  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Chapman,  Mr. 
Pearce. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned,  to  meet  in  the 
Senate  chamber  on  Monday  evening,  the  22d, 
January  at  seven  o’clock. 

The  Select  Committee  of  fifteen  met  on  the  1 8th 
January, 

Mr.  Berrien  moved  to  change  the  title  of  the 


address,  so  as  to  make  it  one  to  the  people  of  the 
United  Stales,  from  the  individuals  signing  it. 
Carried. 

Yeas — Messrs.  Cabell,  Kaufman,  King,  Ber- 
rien, Gentry,  Sebastian  and  Downs — 7. 

Nays — Messrs.  Bayly,  Atchison,  Venable  and 
Calhoun — 4- 

Mr.  Berrien  moved  to  refer  the  address  to  a 
Select  Committee  of  four.  Carried  by  the  same 
vote,  and  the  Commitlee  adjourned. 

Jll  a meeting  of  the  Committee  on  the  SOlh,  Mr. 
Berrien  submitted  an  address,  which  was  ordered 
to  be  reported  to  the  joint  meeting,  in  lieu  of 
that  submitted  by  Mr.  Calhoun. 

The  general  meeting  again  assembled  on  the  22 d 
January. 

Mr.  King,  of  Alabama,  from  the  Select  Com- 
mittee reported  Mr.  Berrien's  address  which  was 
read. 

Mr.  Stephens  submitted  the  following  resolu- 
tion : 

(The  address  of  Mr.  Berrien  will  be  published 
in  our  next  paper  ) 

Resolved,  That  it  is  inexpedient  at  this  time 
for  any  address  to  be  published  by  the  repie- 
sentatives  of  the  slaveholding  Slates,  or  that 
any  action  should  be  adopted  apart  from  our 
proceedings  in  the  respective  Houses  of  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  Bayly  moved  to  lay  this  resolution  on  the 
table;  and  the  yeas  and  nays  being  deman- 
ded, it  was  decided  in  the  affirmative— yeas  59, 
nays  18. 

Those  who  voted  in  the  affirmative  are  : 

Messrs.  • Mason,  Hunter,  Butler,  Berrien,  Tur- 
ney. Johnson,  of  Louisiana,  Downs,  Davis,  Foote, 
King,  Fitzpatrick,  Borland,  Sebastian,  West- 
colt,  Yulee,  S.  Houston,  Atkinson,  Bayly,  Bo- 
cock,  Beale,  Bedinger,  W.  G.  Brown,  Fulton, 
Meade,  Pendleton,  R.  A.  Thompson,  Daniel, 
McKay,  Venable,  Burt,  Rhett,  Simpson,  Wal- 
lace, Woodward,  Holmes,  H.  Cobb,  Haralson, 
Iverson,  Lumpkin,  Bowdon,  W.  R.  VV.  Cobb, 
Gayle,  Harris,  luge,  Fealherson,  J.  Thompson, 
La  Sere,  Morse,  H.  W.  Hill,  R.  W.  Johnson, 
Cabell,  Kaufman,  Claike,  Pilsbury,  Phelps,  Pey- 
ton, McDowell  and  Ligon — 59. 

Those  who  voted  in  the  negative  are: 

Messrs.  Metcalfe,  Underwood,  Rusk,  Flour- 
noy, Goggin,  Preston,  'Clmgman,  J.  W.  Jones, 
T.  B.  King,  Stephens,  Toombs,  Hilliard,  More- 
head,  Cocke,  Crozier,  McLane,  Roman,  Cobb, 
Cnapman — 18. 

Mr.  Hilliard  submitted  the  following  resolu- 
tion : 

Resolved,  That  when  this  meeting  adjouins,  it 
shall  adjourn  to  meet  on  the  23d  of  February 
next. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  demanded,  and  it  was 
decided  in  the  negative — yeas  22,  nays  51. 

Those  who  Voted  in  the  aflirmative  are: 

Messrs.  Metcalf,  Underwood,  Sam  Houston, 
Flournoy,  Goggin,  Preston,  Ciingman,  J.  W. 
Jones,  T.  B.  King,  Stephens,  Toombs,  Hilliard, 
Morehead,  Cocke,  Croz  er,  McLane,  Chapman, 
Roman,  Cobb,  Haralson,  Lumpkin  and  McDow  - 
ell—22. 

Those  who  voted  in  the  negative  are  : 

Messrs.  Mason,  Hunter,  Butler,  Berrien,  Tur- 
ney, Johnson,  of  Louisiana,  Downs,  Davis,  Foote, 
King,  Fitzpatrick,  Westcott,  Yulee,  Borland, 
Sabastian,  Rusk.  Atkinson,  Bayly,  Beale,  Bedin- 
gec,  Bocock,  W.  G.  Brown,  Fulton,  R A. 
Thompson,  Darnel,  McKay,  Venable,  Burt, 
Rhett,  Holmes,  Woodward,  Wallace,  Simpson, 
Iverson,  Lumpkin,  Bowdon,  \\ . R.  W.  Cobb, 
Gayle,  Plarris,  Inge,  Featherston,  J.  Thompson, 
La  Sere,  Morse,  Hill,  R.  W.  Johnson,  Cabell, 
Clark,  Kaulman,  Peyton  and  Pillsbury— 51. 

Mr.  King  then  moved  to  strike  out  the  Address 
submitted  to  lire  last  meeting,  and  insert  as  a 
substitute  that  read  by  Mr.  Berrien  to  this  meet- 
ing. 

The  yeas  and  nays  being  demanded,  it  was  de- 
cided in  the  negative — yeas  27,  nays  31. 

Those  who  vote  t in  the  affirmative  are  : 

Messrs.  Berrien,  Metcalfe,  Turney,  Johnson  of 
Louisiana,  Downs,  Foote,  King,  Sebastian,  Rusk, 
S.  Houston,  Flournoy,  F ullon,  Pendleton,  Daniel, 
Haralson,  11.  Cobo,  Hill,  Cabell,  Kaufman,  Clark, 
McDowell,  Ligon  and  Iverson — 27. 

Those  who  voted  in  the  negative  are: 

Messrs.  Hunter,  Mason,  Butler,  Calhoun,  Da- 
vis, Fitzpatrick,  Westcott,  Yulee,  Atkinson, 
Bayly,  Bocock,  Bedinger,  Beale,  W.  G.  Brown, 
Meade,  R.  A.  Thompson,  Venable,  Burt,  Holmes^ 
Simpson,  Wallace,  Rhett,  Woodward,  Bowdon, 
Gayle,  Harris,  Inge,  Featherston,  J.  Thompson, 


La  Sere,  Morse,  R.  W.  Johnson,  Pillsbury  and 
Stanton — 34. 

Mr.  Bayly  then  moved  that  the  Address  report- 
ed to  a former  meeting,  on  the  15th  of  Jannary, 
be  adopted  ; which  motion  prevailed  ; and  the 
yea^  and  nays  being  demanded,  were  as  fol- 
lows : 

Those  who  voted  in  the  affirmative  are  : 

Messrs.  Mason,  Hunter,  Butler,  Calhoun,  Tur- 
ney, Downs,  Davis,  Foote,  Fitzpatrick,  Borland, 
Sebastian,  Westcott,  Yulee,  Atkinson,  Bayly, 
Bedinger,  Bocock,  Beale,  W.  G.  Brown,  Meade, 
R.  A.  Thompson,  Daniel,  Venable,  Burt,  Holmes, 
Rhett,  Simpson,  Woodward,  Wallace,  Iverson, 
Lumpkin,  Bowdon,  Gayle,  Harris,  inge,  Fea- 
therston, J.  Thompson,  La  Sere,  Morse,  R.  W. 
Johnson,  Pillsbury  and  Stanton — 42. 

Those  who  voted  in  the  negative  are: 

Messrs.  Berrien,  Metcalfe,  Underwood,  John- 
son of  Louisiana,  Rusk,  S.  Houston,  Pendleton, 
Preston,  Ciingman,  Toombs,  Stephens,  Hilliard, 
Morehead,  Cocke,  Cabell,  Roman  and  Chapman 
— 17. 

On  motion  of  Mr  Iverson,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  Address  adopted  by  this 
meeting  be  left  with  the  Secretary  for  such  mem- 
bers as  approve  of  the  same  to  sign  it ; and  that 
the  publication  thereof,  when  signed,  shall  be 
suspended  until  the  same  be  ordered  by  a subse- 
quent meeting  of  those  who  may  sign  it. 


The  meeting  then  adjourned  sine  die. 


Spirit  oi  tl)e  press. 


Effects  of  the  Gold  Discovery. — From  the 
„V.  Y.  Evening  Post 


One  the  effects  of  the  discovery  of  these  mines, 
which  naturaily  first  suggests  itself  to  the  mind, 
will  be  the  gradual  dimunition  of  the  value  of 
gold.  This  effect  will  not,  however,  arrive  so 
soon  a3  many  anticipate.  On  account  of  the  ex- 
pense and  slowness  of  the  processes  by  which 
gold  has  hitherto  been  obtained  from  the  earth, 
and  the  increased  consumption  of  the  metal  in 
the  arts,  the  quantity  of  gold  added  to  the  circu- 
lation has  not,  for  many  years  past,  been  equal 
to  what  has  been  withdrawn  from  it  and  what 
has  been  lost  by  wear  in  passing  from  hand  to 
band.  It  will  require  a considerable  proportion 
of  the  produce  of  the  mines  to  fill  the  vacuum 
thus  produced,  and  to  supply  the  new  demand 
which  a greater  abundance  of  the  metal  will 
necessarily  occasion  in  the  various  ornamental 
and  useful  art3.  The  disposition  to  hoard  gold, 
to  lay  by  little  supplies  of  a metal  so  precious — 
whether  in  the  form  of  coin  or  of  plate — a dis- 
position which  effects  almost  everybody  who  has 
the  opportunity  to  gratify  it,  will  furnish  a way 
of  taking  off  another  portion.  The  more  general 
use  of  gold  com  also,  instead  of  silver,  which 
will  thus  be  released  Iroin  the  service  to  which  it 
has  been  put,  and  employed  in  the  arts,  will  dis- 
pose of  another  quantity.  It  has  been  suggested 
also  that  some  allowance  should  also  be  made 
lor  the  use  of  gold  instead  of  bank  notes,  which, 
if  we  do  not  fall  into  any  new  folly  in  the  regu- 
lation of  onr  banking,  or  the  aloption  of  new 
banking  systems,  such  as  that  wanted  by  our 
ingenious  Comptroller  Mr.  Fillmore,  will  be  the 
case. 

The  increased  abundance  of  gold  will  of  course 
raise,  comparatively,  the  value  of  silver.  As 
that  metal  rises  in  ttie  scale  of  value,  the  desire 
to  possess  it  in  the  various  forms  in  which  it  can 
be  applied  to  domestic  use  or  to  ornamental  pur- 
poses will  be  increased.  A portion  of  silver  will 
in  this  way,  doubtless,  be  withdrawn  from  the 
circulation,  which  it  will  be  necessary  to  supply 
with  gold. 

A large  proportion  of  the  new  found  gold  must 
in  the  mean  time  be  conveyed  to  foreign  coun- 
tries. A part  of  it  will  be  carried  to  China,  into 
which  the  precious  metals  sink  like  snow  into 
the  ocean,  never  to  be  seen  again,  except  in  the 
shape  of  gilding  or  dashes  of  silver  leal  on  wares 
imported  from  that  country.  A still  larger  por- 
tion will  be  absorbed  into  the  circulation  of  the 
world.  It  will  require  a vast  stream  of  gold  to 
be  poured  for  years  into  that  vast  ocean  in  order 
to  raise  it  sensibly  above  its  present  level.  Let 
it  be  considered  that  the  population  of  civilized 
nations  has,  during  the  late  long  peace,  been  ra- 
pidly increasing,  that  its  limits  nave  been  exten- 
ded by  colonies  planted  in  remote  regions,  and 
that  in  consequence  of  the  invention  ot  arts 
which  facilitate  the  intercourse  between  nations, 
and  multiply  the  transactions  of  commerce  be- 
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tween  individuals,  the  occasions  for  the  use  of 
coin  have  been  prodigiously  multiplied,  and  we 
must  be  convinced  that  a large  annual  supply  of 
the  most  convenient  and  desirable  of  the  pre- 
cious metals  may  continue  for  a long  time  with- 
out producing  any  sensible  excess. 

The  time,  however,  if  this  supply  should  con- 
tinue to  be  constantly  poured  into  the  circulation 
of  the  world,  will  at  length  arrive,  when  govern- 
ments— both  our  own,  and  those  of  foreign  na- 
tions— will  find  themselves  obliged  to  fix  upon  a 
new  standard  of  value  for  gold,  in  comparison 
with  silver,  and  to  increase  the  size  of  the  gold 
coins  which  represent  the  various  denominations 
of  value. 

One  effect  of  this  influx  of  gold  will  inevitably 
be  the  rise  of  prices.  In  the  accounts  we  re- 
ceive from  California,  we  hear  of  most  extrava- 
gant values  fixed  and  allowed  for  every  possible 
article  of  consumption,  as  well  as  for  the  wages 
for  every  service.  This  is  a consequence  partly 
of  the  abundance  of  gold,  and  partly  of  the  scar- 
city of  every  thing  else.  So  far  as  it  arises  from 
the  abundance  of  gold,  we  shall  soon  experience 
it  here,  and  soonest  ol  all  in  the  Atlantic  ports. 

It  has  in  lact  already  begun  to  make  itself  fell 
among  us,  and  if  what  we  see  already  is  any  in- 
dication of  what  we  may  expect,  the  rise  of 
prices  within  the  year,  when  the  golden  stream 
shall  begin  to  flow  steadily  into  our  market,  will 
be  very  considerable.  This  increase  of  prices, 
unless  there  should  arise  a fever  of  speculation 
to  carry  it  beyond  all  reasonable  limns,  will  be 
permanent,  and  at  all  events  prices  will  never 
subside  to  their  former  level. 

Men  will  find  it  easier  to  pay  their  debts,  for 
they  will  pay  them  in  a currency  of  depreciated 
value  j the  creditor  will  suffer,  for  he  will  re- 
ceive in  reality  less  than  he  stipulated  for;  those 
whose  income  arises  from  money  at  interest  or 
invested  in  public  stocks,  will  be  impoverished  ; 
those  who  subsist  on  fixed  salaries,  now  just  suf- 
ficient for  their  support,  will  find  them  no  longer 
so,  but  will  be  obliged  to  ask  that  they  be  in- 
creased. 

We  have  touched  on  the  probability  of  the 
mania  of  speculation  being  awakened  by  the  in- 
crease of  prices.  To  what  degree  that  may  be 
carried  in  our  country,  under  circumstances  that 
encourage  it,  and  with  what  disastrous  conse- 
quences, we  need  not  say. 

But  the  worst  consequences  to  be  apprehended 
are  the  extravagances,  the  follies,  and  the  vices, 
that  wail  on  suddenly  acquired  wealth,  if  the 
stories  we  have  from  the  gold  regions  be  but  half 
true,  America  is  destined  to  become — is  become 
already — the  richest  country  in  the  world.  All 
that  ingenuity  can  invent  or  art  supply,  as  hand- 
maids to  luxury,  to  effeminacy,  to  ostentation, 
will  be  sent  hither  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Hither  will  flock  all  who  seek  a subsistence  by 
ministering  to  the  caprices  and  the  excesses  ot 
the  rich. 

Inordinate  wealth  will  beget  idleness,  and  in 
the  soil  of  idleness  every  folly  and  vice  flour- 
ishes; inordinate  wealth  will  set  men  above  pub- 
lic opinion,  and  lake  oil'  a powerful  restraint  on 
human  conduct.  This  vast  and  sudden  addition 
to  the  wealth  of  the  nation  cannot  be  otherwise 
than  followed  by  a decay  of  virtue  and  a corrup- 
tion of  morals. 

it  is  well,  perhaps,  that  the  gold  diggers  have 
pounced  in  such  prodigious  numbers  upon ‘the 
mines,  and  if  they  are  capable  of  exhaustion, 
will  exhaust  them  speedily.  We  agree  with  Coi. 
Benton  in  his  late  speech  on  this  question,  that 
every  opportunity  should  be  allowed  them  lor 
this  purpose.  Even  then  the  mischief  will  not 
be  over  loo  soon  ; but  the  extent  of  the  mischief 
and  liie  multitudes  of  ttiose  who  share  the  trea- 
sures ol  the  army  may,  perhaps,  sooner  lead  to 
the  remedy.  We  close  with  a passage  from  that 
speech. 

“ Sir,  this  is  a case  in  which  the  law-giver 
must  go  with  the  current,  and  then  he  may  regu- 
late it  ; if  he  goes  against  the  current,  his  law 
will  be  nugatory,  and  his  authority  will  be  des- 
pised. The  curienl  is  lor  hunting,  and  finding, 
and  digging;  permits  follow  this  current,  and  by 
granting  them  the  legislator  may  control  and 
regulate  them.  If  you  want  revenue,  raise  it 
from  permits — a small  su  n for  each — and  upon 
the  coinage.  In  that  way  it  would  be  practica- 
ble to  raise  as  much  as  ought  to  be  raised.  But 
the  revenue  is  no  object  compared  to  the  object 
of  putting  the  gold  into  circulation.  I carejiot 
who  digs  it  up.  I want  it  dug  up.  1 want  the 
fever  to  be  over.  1 want  the  mining  finished. 
Let  all  work  that  will.  Let  them  ravage  the 


earth — extirpate  and  exterminate  the  mines. — 
Then  the  sober  industry  will  begin  which  en- 
nobles and  enriches  a nation.  Work  as  hard  ast, 
we  may,  we  cannot  finish  too  soon.” 

Opinions  of  the  South. — The  Charleston  Mer- 
cury thus  introduces  the  resolutions  of  the  Florida 
Legislature,  which  will  be  found  in  our  pages  of  to- 
day : 

We  rejoice  at  the  unanimity  thus  exhibited. 
Let  all  the  Southern  States  act  in  this  same 
spirit,  and  all  the  North  will  very  soon  see  how 
far  there  are  divisions  among  ourselves  on  these 
momentous  questions. 

•find,  in  reference  to  the  passage  of  the  Virginia 
resolutions,  in  the  Register  of  last  wetk,  has  the  fol- 
lowing remarks  : 

The  action  of  the  Virginia  Legislature  may 
give  a new  spirit  to  the  Southern  people,  stan- 
ding as  it  does  in  noble  and  brilliant  contrast 
with  the  ahortive  tempest  at  Washington!  While 
the  one  affords  an  impressive  warning  of  the 
vanity  of  expecting  an  assembly  of  politicians — 
far  from  their  constituents,  and  dangerously 
near  to  all  the  corrupting  influences  of  federal 
power — to  break  the  magic  spell  of  party,  and 
to  unite  for  a purpose  so  foreign  to  the  passions, 
associations  and  occupations,  of  that  centre  of 
intrigue,  that  great  laboratory  of  ambitious  per- 
sonal projects  ; the  other  is  a cheering  proof  that 
the  people  of  the  States  understand,  and  have 
the  spirit  to  defend,  their  own  most  precious  in- 
terests, and  that  when  brought  to  act,  in  the 
right  way,  they  will  act  with  equal  dignity  and 
effect. 

The  Washington  Union,  takes  the  folloivlng  notice 
of  the  same  proceedings  : 

Virginia  true  to  herself. — North  Carolina 
may  falter.  Her  Whig  politicians  may  refuse 
to  stand  up  for  her  rights  and  interests  as  a part- 
ner in  the  confederacy.  But  Virginia  values  her 
own  rights,  and  she  values  too,  the  Union  too 
much  to  fold  her  arms  and  quietly  submit  to  the 
blows  which  have  been  struck  at  the  Union  it- 
self. Her  Legislature  have  spoken  in  a voice 
which  cannot  be  mistaken  ; and,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  thirteen  violent  Wtiigs  in  the  House  of 
Delegates,  and  three  in  the  Senate,  the  resolu- 
tions of  Mr.  Conway  passed  both  Houses  on 
Saturday,  almost  without  a shade  of  any  dis- 
tinction of  parties.  We  bail  the  omen  as  most 
propitious.  She  presents  an  almost  undivided 
front  to  stay  the  torrent  of  Abolitionism. 

The  insulting  Whig  and  Free  Soil  presses  of 
the  North  will  thus  see  how  idle  are  their  sneers 
against  the  South.  We  know  Virginia,  if  any- 
body does  ; and  we  repeat  what  we  have  said 
over  and  over — she  will  not  quieliy  submit,  with 
all  her  devotion  to  the  Union.  In  fact,  she  con- 
siders this  firm  and  determined  course  as  the 
best  means  of  saving  the  Union.  Tnese  resolu- 
tions are  not  empty  words  with  Virginia  or  the 
South.  What  she  has  said  she  will  act.  But  it 
is  most  earnestly  hoped  that  the  same  spirit  of 
conciliation  and  compromise  in  which  our  Union 
was  formed  may  be  carried  out  in  its  administra- 
tion. We  speak  not  as  Southern  men,  but  as 
Americans  devoted  to  the  Union.  Our  country 
is  blessed  beyond  example.  It  is  the  happiest 
and  most  prosperous  nation  under  the  sun.  Let 
us  be  contented  as  we  are;  no  member  of  the 
confederacy  oppressing  or  oppressed  ; practi- 
sing a conciliatory  spirit  towards  all  its  partners, 
and  leaving  it  to  ail  to  relorni  their  own  Stale 
institutions  in  the  spirit  of  the  age. 

Constitutionality  of  the  Wilmot  Proviso. 
— The  Baltimore  American,  speaking  of  the  slavery 
resolutions  introduced  into  the  Legislature  of  Vir- 
ginia, says : 

There  may  be  a moral  violation  of  the  Consti- 
tution where  there  is  none  in  technical  construc- 
tion. In  like  manner  there  may  be  powers  im- 
plied by  the  tone  and  spirit  of  the  Constitution 
which  are  not  granted  in  terms.  The  Soutn,  by 
insisting  upon  a strict  construction,  in  order  to  get 
rid  of  the  protective  principle,  would  now  resort 
to  the  most  genera)  ir.lereuces  for  Ihe  sake  of 
eluding  the  Wilmot  Proviso.  It  is  by  the  most 
iur-lelched  analogies  that  the  constitutional  pow- 
er of  Congress  to  enact  the  Wilmot  Proviso  is 
even  plausibly  controverted.  Nay,  the  argu- 
ment Uoes  not  amount  to  a plausibility,  speaking 
of  the  question  as  one  of  naked  power.  The  or- 
dinance of  1787,  reaflirmed  repeatedly,  the  Mis- 


souri Compromise  Bill,  the  Oregon  Territorial 
Bill,  passed  by  fhe  very  Congress  now  in  session 
aid  signed  by  Mr.  Polk,  are  ail  so  many  palpa- 
ble evidences,  conclusive  and  irresistible,  of  the 
constitutional  power  of  Congress  to  exclude  sla- 
very from  the  new  territories. 

The  Usury  Law.—  The  following  judicious  re- 
marks are  copied  from  the  Boston  Atlas : 

One  of  the  most  interesting  subjects  that  is 
likely  to  come  before  the  Legislature  this  year, 
is  the  Usury  Laio.  There  is  a very  strong  belief 
among  those  most  interested,  ttiat  money  would 
be  cheaper,  and  easier  to  come  at  if  left  free. 
As  the  law  now  stands,  the  lender,  it  is  said,  is 
deterred  from  appearing  personally — 1.  Because 
he  thereby  makes  himself  more  directly  liable  to 
punishment:  and  2.  Because  there  is  an  unsavory 
odor  that  attaches  to  a ‘ note  shaver’ — both  which 
inconveniences  he  avoids  by  interposing  the  bro- 
ker as  a shield.  And  as  a portion  of  the  odium, 
in  all  illegal  transactions,  falls  upon  all  parlies 
concerned,  the  borrower  is  quite  willing  to  hide 
behind  the  same  mask.  If  liie  obstruction  were 
removed,  it  is  contended  that  the  man  of  money 
would  do  his  own  business,  deal  directly  with  the 
borrower,  thereby  enabling  the  latter  to  drive 
sharper  bargains,  because  there  would  be  nothing 
exacted  for  the  risk  which  the  lender  now  runs, 
and  is  very  apt  to  charge  in  the  account  at  its 
full  value.  Again,  it  is  said,  that  the  law  is  en- 
tirely inoperative  ; that  it  does  not  prevent  money 
from  being  sold  at  all  sorts  of  prices  ; and  if  tins 
be  true,  of  v\  hat  use  is  it  ? That  it  is  quite  use- 
less as  a prevenlalive,  in  commercial  aflairs,  is 
pretty  generally  conceded,  even  by  those  who  are 
opposed  to  any  change;  but  they  contend  that  if 
money  is  made  free  in  commercial  operations  it 
will  bear  hard  upon  the  other  interests — that  the 
farmer  and  the  mechanic  will  not  be  able  to  bor- 
row at  all,  or  if  they  can  they  will  be  obliged  to 
pay  liie  same  rate  on  a long  lime  that  the  mer- 
chant pays  for  a lew  months.  But  this,  it  is  re- 
plied, in  assuming  that  money  will  always  be 
worth  more  than  six  per  cent. — an  assumption 
which,  if  correct,  is  in  itself  a sutiicient  reason 
for  repealing  the  law,  or  at  least  of  raising  the 
rate  of  legal  interest.  And  if  it  be  untrue,  then 
that  all  wtio  wish  to  borrow  on  mortgage  will  do 
so  when  the  market  price  of  money  is  low.  The 
law  cannot  compel  a man  to  part  with  his  money 
on  any  terms  except  those  of  his  own  making — lie 
will  hold  it  in  spite  of  all  laws,  till  lie  can  invest 
it  to  his  own  satisfaction.  If  he  lives  in  the 
the  country,  and  no  one  of  his  neighbors  will  give 
him  more  than  six  per  cent.,  will  he  therelore 
lend  at  that  price,  when  he  can  get  twelve  in 
Boston?  No  more  than  the  farmer  will  sell  his 
pork  to  his  neighoor,  the  shopkeeper,  at  a quarter 
less  than  liie  Boston  price — eacti  will  send  his 
commodity,  whether  money  or  pork,  where  he 
can  get  the  best  price  lor  it.  in  tact,  it  is  well 
known  thut  a large  portion  of  the  money  which  is 
daily  ofleted  in  Stale  Street,  comes  from  the 
country  to  seek  a better  market  than  can  be  found 
lor  it  at  borne  ; and  the  question  is,  whether  it  is 
Lest  tor  the  interest  of  the  community  that  trade 
in  it  shall  he  free,  or  subject  to  the  shackles  of  a 
law  winch  only  operates  to  compel  the  borrower 
to  pay  the  lender  for  the  risk  he  runs,  or  seems 
to  run,  in  violating  that  law.  On  tiie  whole,  we 
think  the  arguments  in  lavur  of  a modification  of 
the  present  law  are  not  easily  answered,  and  we 
do  not  see  that  any  serious  evil  can  result  from 
trying  the  experiment,  so  far  as  it  atiecls  con- 
tracts between  individuals.  We  do  not  undei- 
stand  that  there  is  any  desire,  at  pre.-en  , to  take 
ihe  restriction  from  hanks. 


JilteceUcmeous, 


To  the  Editors  of  the  National  Intelligencer 
Respect  for  the  Senate,  where  remarks  were 
made  abusive  of  myself  on  the  18m  inst. , indu- 
ces me  to  make  the  following  statement: 

'Ihe  first  accusation  was,  that  I have  said 
“that  our  institutions  will  never  be  well  and 
wisely  and  successfully  maintained  and  adminis- 
tered until  what  tie  is  pleased  to  call  more  in- 
fluence can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  govern- 
ment; who  dares  to  denounce  the  selected  can- 
didates of  the  great  political  parties  oi  llte  coun. 
ti  y as  mere  prize-lighters?  Ihe  term  ‘prize- 
fighters’ was  never  used  by  me  in  relereuce  to 
any  individuals  : the  thought  ol  making  lire  ap- 
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plication  to  llie  candidates  for  the  Presidency 
never  entered  into  my  mind. 

The  second  accusation  was,  that  I 1 urged 
upon  Congress  that  no  more  pecuniary  supplies 
should  be  voted  for  the  maintenance  of  this  war, 
in  order  that  the  Government  might  be  forced, 
for  want  of  the  means  of  war,  to  withdraw  our 
victorious  armies  from  the  enemy’s  country  in 
disgrace.’  &c.  I never  uttered  such  a sentiment 
to  any  one.  My  friends  know  that  1 was  op- 
posed to  the  withholding  of  supplies. 

The  third  accusation  was,  that  1 ‘undertook 
to  adjudicate  a question  before  it  had  been  sub- 
mitted for  decision,  and  which  he  [1]  well  knew 
was  more  than  likely  to  be  presented  for  decision 
in  the  court  w here  he  sits,  with  others,  for  the 
discharge  of  high  judicial  duties,’ &c.  This,  i 
suppose,  refers  to  a letter  written  by  me  last 
summer  to  lour  or  five  gentlemen  at  Cleveland, 
in  Onio,  who  urged  me  to  permit  my  name  to 
be  brought  before  the  Bufialo  Convention,  in 
declining  that  honor,  and  in  answer  to  other 
parts  of  the  letter,  1 staled  as  nearly  as  I can 
recollect,  (my  letter  not  being  before  me,)  that 
slavery  existed  by  virtue  of  the  local  law,  and 
consequently  could  not  exist  without  the  sane- 
tion  ol  law.’  This  had  been  settled  by  several 
judicial  decisions,  and  I supposed  was  doubted 
by  no  one.  In  the  case  of  Graves  and  Slaugh- 
ter it  was  recognised  by  the  judges,  following 
the  lead  of  my  opinion,  and  it  was  held  that  the 
commercial  power  of  Congress  did  not  extend 
to  the  slave  trade  among  the  States;  that  Con- 
gress had  no  power  over  the  subject,  and  that 
it  belonged  exclusively  to  the  respective  States. 
As  a political  question,  which  can  never  come 
before  the  Supreme  Court,  1 expressed  myself 
opposed  to  the  extension  of  slavery.  This,  so 
far  as  I can  recollect,  was  the  substance  of  the 
communication. 

The  gentlemen  to  whom  the  letter  was  ad- 
dressed, so  tar  as  I remember,  did  not  represent 
others,  and  I did  not  consider  the  publication  of 
the  letter  as  necessary.  It  was  not  written  with 
that  view,  but  there  was  no  restriction  as  to  its 
publication. 

Some  two  or  three  other  letters  were  written 
iri  answer  to  letters  received,  and  were  pub- 
lished without  my  permission  and  against  my 
wishes.  This  is  the  first  letter,  so  far  as  1 now 
remember,  that  I have  written  for  publication 
within  the  last  two  years.  As  a citizen,  I claim 
the  right,  and  shall  exercise  it,  of  forming  and 
expressing  my  opinion  on  public  measures. 

JOHN  M’LEAN. 

January  20,  1849. 


HISTORICAL. 

The  Mecklenburgh  Declaration  op  Inde- 
pendence.— The  Wilmington  (JV.  C.)  Chronicle 
gives  the  following  interesting  letter  from  Mr. 
Bancroft,  our  Minister  to  Great  Britain,  au- 
thenticating the  priority  of  the  Mecklenburgh 
Declaration  of  Independence.  The  allusions  in 
the  letter  to  the  proceedings  of  the  “ Regula- 
tors,” refer  to  a period  in  history  of  which  there 
are  but  few  records,  and  of  which  many  of  the 
incidents,  though  both  eventful  and  important, 
are  only  preserved  in  the  traditions  of  their  re- 
spective localities. 

“ 90  Ealon  Square,  London,  July  4,  1848. 

My  Dear  Sir  : 1 hold  it  of  good  augury,  that 
your  letter  of  the  12th  of  June,  reached  me  by 
the  Hermann,  just  in  time  to  be  answered  this 
morning. 

You  may  be  sure  that  I have  spared  no  pains 
to  discover  in  the  British  State  taper  Office  a 
copy  of  the  Resolves  of  the  Committee  of  Meck- 
lenburg; and  with  entire  success.  A glance  at 
the  map  will  show  you  that  in  those  days  the 
traffic  of  that  part  of  North  Carolina  took  a 
souihernly  direction,  and  people  in  Charleston, 
and  sometimes  even  in  Savannah,  knew  what 
was  going  on  in  “ Charlotte  Town”  before  Go- 
vernor Martin.  The  first  account  of  “ the  extra- 
ordinary Resolves  by  the  people  of  Charlotte  Town, 
Mecklenburg  County ,”  was  sent  over  to  England 
bySirJau.es  Wright,  then  Governor  ot  Geor- 
gia, in  a letter  of  the  20th  of  June,  1775.  The 
newspaper  thus  transmitted  is  still  preserved, 
and  is  the  number  498  of  the  South  Carolina 
Gazette  and  Country  Journal,  Tuesday,  June  13, 
1775.  1 read  the  Resolves,  you  may  be  sure, 

with  reverence,  and  immediately  obtained  a copy 
of  them,  thinking  myself  the  sole  discoverer.  1 
do  not  send  you  the  copy,  as  it  is  identically  the 
same  with  the  paper  which  you  enclosed  to  me; 
bull  forward  to  you  a transcript  of  the  entire 


letter  of  Sir  James  Wright.  The  newspaper 
seems  to  have  reached  him  after  he  had  finished 
his  despatch,  for  the  paragraph  relating  to  it  is 
added  in  his  own  handwriting,  the  former  part 
of  the  letter  being  written  by  a secretary  or 
clerk. 

I have  read  a great  many  papers  relating  to 
the  Regulators  ; and  am  having  copies  made  of 
a larger  number.  Your  own  State  ought  to  have 
them  all,  and  the  expense  would  be  for  the  State 
insignificant,  if  it  does  not  send  an  agent  on  pur- 
pose. A few  hundred  dollars  would  copy  all  you 
need  from  the  Stale  Paper  Office  on  all  North 
Carolina  topics.  The  Regulators  are,  on  many 
accounts,  important.  Their  complaints  were 
well  founded,  and  were  so  acknowledged,  though 
their  oppressors  were  only  nominally  punished. 
They  form  the  connecting  link  between  resist- 
ance to  the  Stamp  Act,  and  the  movement  of 
1775;  and  they  also  played  a glorious  part  in  la- 
king  possession  of  the  Mississippi  valley,  towards 
which  they  were  cairied  irresislablv  by  their 
love  of  independence.  Jt  is  a mistake,  if  any 
have  supposed,  that  the  Regulators  were  cowed 
down  by  their  defeat  at  the  Allemance.  Like 
the  mammoth,  they  shook  the  bolt  from  their 
brow  and  crossed  the  mountains. 

1 shall  always  be  glad  to  hear  from  you,  and 
to  be  of  use  to  you  or  your  State. 


cent.,  and  the  last  subscriptions  were  even  thir- 
teen hundred. 

From  the  beginning  of  November,  1719,  till 
about  the  middle  of  December  following,  the 
French  India  or  Mississippi  Company,  was  in  the 
meridian  of  its  glory.  Mr.  Law’s  credit  was  ar- 
riving at  the  highest  pitch,  and.  his  levee  was 
crowded  with  persons  from  all  parts  of  Europe, 
pressing  for  subscriptions.  The  city  of  Paris 
was  crowded  with  strangers  and  foreigners  from 
ditferent  nations,  who  hastened  thither  to  deal  in 
this  slock  ; so  that  it  was  currently  believed  there 
were  then  in  Paris  half  a million  of  strangers 
more  than  usual.  It  is  a recorded  fact,  that 
twelve  hundred  new  coaches  were  set  up.  There 
was  scarcely  anything  to  be  seen  but  new  and 
splendid  equipages,  new  houses,  &c.  Lodgings 
could  with  difficulty  be  oblained  for  money,  and 
provisions  were  at  the  highest  price. 

The  bubble  at  length  burst;  thousands,  whose 
whole  fortune  had  been  embarked  in  this  fatal 
speculation,  were  utterly  ruined  ; and  Paris, 
which  boasted  such  splendor,  was  within  a few 
months  after,  in  the  most  miserable  condition. 
Law,  the  projector,  was  obliged  to  leave  France, 
and  died  in  obscurity,  without  having  acquired 
anything  considerable  for  himself,  although  he 
had  it  once  in  his  power  to  have  been  the  richest 
subject  in  Europe. 


The  Mississippi  Scheme — In  the  year  1598, 
the  French  first  began  a settlement  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Mississippi,  in  the  Spanish  province 
of  Florida,  with  the  intention  of  opening  a com- 
munication with  their  colony  in  Canada,  and 
thereby  to  hem  in  the  English  colonies  so  as  to 
engross  the  whole  Indian  trade  to  themselves. 
This  colony  was,  in  1712,  granted  by  Louis  XIV, 
to  Sieur  Crozat,  for  a term  of  fifteen  years,  dur- 
ing which  period,  he  was  to  enjoy  the  sole  trade 
of  all  exportations  to  and  from  this  province,  as 
also  mines,  minerals,  &c.,  on  condition  of  pay  ing 
one-fifth  to  the  king. 

The  Sieur  Crozat  had  not  enjoyed  his  privilege 
long,  when  in  1717,  he  was  induced  to  resign  his 
patent  into  the  hands  of  a company  formed  by 
Mr.  Law,  the  son  of  a goldsmith  in  Edinburgh. 
Of  this  bank,  which  was  to  be  called  the  Missis- 
sippi Company,  Mr.  Law  was  appointed  chief 
director.  Into  this  bank  all  the  national  debts, 
amounting  to  seventy  millions,  and  then  at  a dis- 
count of  seventy  per  cent.,  were  intended  to  be 
brought,  and  the  national  creditors  were  paid, 
not  in  specie,  but  id  actions,  or  shares,  ol  the 
Mississippi  Company. 

The  Company,  the  belter  to  allure  persons  of 
property  to  become  adventurers,  made  great  stir 
and  bustle  in  transporting  artificers,  planters,  la- 
borers, &c.,  to  their  colony,  then  called  Louisi- 
ana ; and  in  order  to  draw  in  the  numerous  pro- 
prietors of  the  national  debt  of  France,  to  be 
paid  with  the  Mississippi  and  royal  bank  notes, 
Law  was,  in  the  beginning  of  1719,  made  direc- 
tor-general of  the  Royal  Bank.  In  the  same  year 
he  created,  in  different  months,  between  lorty 
and  fifty  millions  sterling,  in  new  bank  notes. 
This  wa3  by  a royal  decree,  declared  to  be 
scarcely  sufficient  for  the  various  operations  of 
the  bank,  although,  in  fact,  it  was  more  than  all 
the  banks  in  Europe  did  or  could  circulate. 

The  East  India  Company  was  next  joined  to  it, 
and  it  was  called  the  Indian  Company,  embrac- 
ing both  the  French  East  and  West  India  Colo- 
nies. In  July,  1719,  twenty-five  millions  more  of 
state  bills  were  subscribed  into  this  new  India 
Company’s  capital,  which  by  this  time  was  run 
a great  way  above  par  ; and  by  the  vast  number 
ol  adventures  in  that  stock,  me  dirty  street  in 
Paris,  called  Quinquempoix,  was  daily  crowded 
beyond  measure. 

It  may  be  remarked,  that  the  greatest  part  of 
the  original  stock  of  this  Company  , was  subscrib- 
ed by  the  king  and  government  alone,  which,  by 
the  mad  running  up  of  the  stock,  was  afterwarus 
sold  out  at  a thousand  per  cent,  and  upwards, 
and  thereby  it  pul  two  hundred  millions  into  the 
King’s  cotters.  In  August,  1719,  lor  the  further 
promoting  of  stock-jobbing,  the  last  filly  millions 
of  India  stock  had  every  share  split  into  one 
hundred  shares,  which  brought  in  the  very  dregs 
of  the  people  to  be  adventurers.  The  slock  rose 
to  no  less  than  five  hundred  percent.;  it  leli  to 
lour  hundred  and  filly,  on  the  bare  rumor  ol 
Law’s  indisposition  ; but  rose  again  to  six  hun- 
dred and  ten  per  cent,  on  his  recovtry. 

The  company,  in  the  same  month,  had  general 
farming  ol  all  the  revenues  ; and  such  were  the 
specious  advantages  held  out  to  a credulous  pub- 
lic, that  the  slock  ran  to  twelve  hundred  per 


Copper  Mining  by  the  Aborigines. — An  in- 
teresting discovery  has  been  made  at  the  mi. ms 
ol  the  Minesola  Company,  in  the  Lake  Superior 
region.  The  vein  belonging  to  the  company  ap- 
pears to  have  been  worked  for  about  two  miles, 
and  though  covered  by  fifteen  feet  of  soil,  bearing 
trees  four  hundred  years  old,  unmistakeable  evi- 
dence shows  it  to  have  been  once  the  scene  of 
active  mining  operations.  One  mass  of  copper, 
weighing  11,537  pounds,  was  found  supported 
by  skids  and  surrounded  by  traces  of  fire. 

At  Copper  Falls  and  Eagle  River  ancient  shafts 
have  been  discovered,  arid  upon  clearing  the  ac- 
cumulated soil  from  the  cavities,  detached  masses 
ol  rock,  large  stone  axes,  and  rude  sledges  of 
green  stone  were  found. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

Important  Discovery — The  following  letter 
from  Lieutenant  M.  F.  Maury  of  the  National 
Observatory,  addressed  to  the  Hon.  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  will  be  read  with  interest : 

National  Observatory,  ) 
Washington , Jan.  5,  JS49.  5 

Sir:  I have  the  honor  ol  making  known  to  you 
a most  important  discovery  for  astronomy  winch 
has  been  made  by  Dr.  Locke,  of  Ohio,  and  of  ask- 
ing authority  from  you  to  avail  myself  ol  it  lor 
the  use  and  purposes  of  this  Obseivatory. 

The  discovery  consists  in  the  invention  of  a 
magnetic  clock,  by  means  of  which  seconds  of 
time  may  be  divided  into  hundredths  wiih  as 
much  accuracy  and  precision  as  the  machinist 
with  rule  and  compass  can  subdivide  an  inch  of 
space. 

Nor  do  its  powers  end  here.  They  are  such 
that  tiie  astronomer  in  New  Orleans,  St.  Louis, 
Boston,  and  ol  every  other  place  to  which  the 
magnetic  telegraph  reaches,  may  make  his  ob- 
servations, and,  at  the  same  moment,  cause  this 
clock,  here  in  Washington,  to  record  the  instant 
with  wonderful  precision. 

Thus  the  astronomer  in  Boston  observes  the 
transit  of  a star  as  it  flits  through  the  field  of  his 
instrument,  and  crosses  the  meridian  of  that 
place,  instead  of  looking  at  a clock  before  bim, 
and  noting  the  lime  in  the  usual  way,  he  touches 
a key,  and  the  clock  here  subdivides  his  seconds 
to  the  minutest  fraction,  and  records  the  time 
with  unerring  accuracy. 

The  astronomer  it.  Washington  wails  for  the 
same  star  to  cross  Ins  ineriilian,  and  as  H does, 
Dr.  Locke’s  magnetic  clock  is  again  touched  ; it 
divides  the  seconds  and  records  the  time  for  him 
with  equal  precisiou.  The  difference  between 
these  two  times  is  the  longitude  of  Boston  from 
the  meridian  of  Washington. 

The  astronomer  in  New  Orleans  and  St.  Louis, 
and  every  other  place  within  the  reach  of  the  mag- 
netic wires,  may  wait  for  the  same  star,  and,  as  it 
comes  to  their  meridian,  they  have  but  to  touch 
the  key,  and  straightway  tins  central  magnetic 
clock  tells  their  longitude. 

And  thus  this  pioblem,  which  has  vexed  astrono  - 
mers  and  navigators,  and  perplexed  the  world 
for  ages,  is  reduced  at  once  by  American  inge- 
nuity to  a form  and  method  tbe  most  simple  and 
accurate.  While  the  process  is  so  much  simplified, 
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the  results  are  greatly  refined.  In  one  night  the 
longitude  may  now  be  determined  with  lar  more 
accuracy  by  means  of  the  magnetic  telegraph 
and  clock  than  it  can  by  years  of  observation 
according  to  any  other  method  that  has  ever  been 
tried. 

It  is,  therefore,  well  entitled  to  be  called  a 
most  important  discovery.  It  is  a national  tri- 
umph, and  it  belongs  to  that  class  of  achieve- 
ments by  which  the  most  beautiful  and  enduring 
monuments  are  erected  to  national  honor  and 
greatness;  and  my  feelings  of  professional  pride 
will  not  allow  me  to  pass  it  by  without  calling 
your  attention  to  the  garland  that  has  been  hung 
about  it  by  the  navy. 

To  the  navy  belongs  the  honor  of  having  first 
applied  the  magnetic  telegraph  to  the  determi- 
nation of  longitude.  Five  or  six  years  ago  Capt. 
Wilkes,  of  the  navy,  used  it  for  determining  the 
ditference  of  longitude  between  this  city  and 
Baltimore.  This  was  the  first  time  it  had  been 
applied  to  such  a purpose,  and  it  was  a great  im- 
provement upon  the  methods  which,  up  to  that 
time,  had  been  used  for  finding  the  longitude, 
for  it  reduced  the  results  down  to  the  accuracy 
with  which  the  time  between  the  ticks  of  the 
second-hand  could  be  measured  on  the  face  of 
the  clock  by  the  eye  and  the  ear.  And  thus  the 
honor  of  being  the  first  to  convert  the  magnetic 
telegraph  into  an  astronomical  instrument,  and 
tnat  too  into  one  of  great  practical  value  and 
importance,  was  secured  by  one  of  its  officers 
to  the  American  navy.  Ttiough  the  errors  of 
the  problem  were  greatly  reduced  by  t h is  dis- 
covery, there  were,  however,  small  sources  of 
error  still  remaining,  and  it  remained  for  Dr. 
Locke,  formerly  an  officer  of  the  navy  also,  to 
devise  a means  of  eliminating  them  so  complete- 
ly that  now  there  is  scarce  a trace  left  in  the 
results,  so  free  are  they  from  doubt  and  uncer- 
tainty. The  probable  error  of  longitude  deter- 
mined with  Dr.  Locke’s  clock  is  brought  within 
such  narrow  limits  that  if,  while  the  astrono- 
mer in  St.  Louis  or  elsewhere  were  operating 
with  the  magnetic  clock  here  for  his  longitude, 
the  observer  in  Washington  were  to  move  from 
one  instrument  to  another  in  this  building,  the 
fact  that  he  had  moved  would  be  made  known  at 
once,  and  whether  he  had  moved  to  the  east  or  the 
west  would  be  told  by  the  clock  and  appear  in 
the  resulting  longitude. 

Dr.  Locke  was  formerly  a member  of  the  me- 
dical corps  of  the  navy,  and,  as  such,  spent  a 
portion  of  his  early  manhood  and  prime  years  of 
his  life  at  sea. 

It  is,  therefore,  not  surprising  that  sailors 
should  be  quick  to  lay  hold  of  me  problem  of 
longitude  tnrough  any  improved  means  that  may 
be  offered  for  its  solution.  Every  one  can  see 
the  importance  of  accurate  determination  of  lon- 
gitude, but  sailors  both  see  and  feel  it.  In  his 
letter  to  me  describing  his  clock,  and  giving  an 
account  of  its  performance,  Dr.  Locke  kindly 
oilers  to  put  up  one  at  this  Observatory. 

It  would  be  of  incalculable  service  and  advan- 
tage. It  would  increase  the  accuracy  of  results, 
and  greatly  multiply  them  in  numbers.  With 
this  clock  one  observer  could  do  more  and  bet- 
ter woik  than  two  can  now.  An  illustration  of 
the  value  of  such  a clock  just  now  occurs.  1 am 
writing  at  night,  the  sky  is  very  clear,  arid  it  is 
the  first  lair  night  for  observation  that  we  have 
had  Ibis  year.  The  wind  is  very  high,  and  the 
observers  have  just  come  in  to  say  they  cannot 
hear  the  clock  on  that  account,  and  therefore 
they  cannot  observe.  Now  it  L not  necessary  to 
hear,  or  even  to  see  the  magnetic  clock,  and  had 
we  one  we  could  work  quite  as  well  in  windy  as 
in  calm  weather.  Wtuie,  therefore,  one  of  Dr. 
Locke’s  magnetic  clocks  would  be  of  such  value 
to  the  Observatory,  it  would,  without  at  all  in- 
terfering wttn  that  value,  be  of  incalculable  ad- 
vantage to  the  public  generally  ; lor  wherever 
in  any  part  of  the  country  there  is  a transit  in- 
strument and  a line  ol  wires,  Hus  clock  may  be 
used  by  the  observer  at  that  instrument,  not  only 
lor  recording  his  observations,  but  also  lor  de- 
termining his  longitude  lrom  the  capital  of  the 
country  ; and  thus  it  would,  without  co=l  or  trou- 
ble, enable  the  National  Ouservalory  to  pertorm 
a most  important  pari  of  its  appropriate  duties 
and  a moat  acceptable  service  to  the  world  in 
perfecting  the  geography  of  the  country,  and  in 
affording  so  many  well-delerunned  poiuls  of  de- 
parture lor  the  traveller,  the  surveyor,  aud  the 
navigator.  Respectfully, 

IVl.  F.  MAURY, 
Lieutenant  United  States  Navy. 

Hon.  John  Y.  Mason,  Secretary  0/  the  Navy. 


The  Precious  Metals. — Notwithstanding  that 
we  have  given  place  to  several  articles  on  this 
subject,  which  at  the  present  time  is  eliciting  so 
much  interest,  we  cheerfully  add  the  following 
from  Willis  & Co’s.  “ Bank  Note  List,"  as  con- 
taining information  of  much  value  : 

Precious  Metals. — The  amount  of  gold  and 
silver  in  the  world  is  generally  estimated  at  ten 
thousand  millions  of  dollars,  whilst  the  annual 
consumption,  or  rather  demand,  is  supposed  to 
be  one-half  of  one  per  cent,  of  this  sum, — that  is, 
fifty  millions  of  dollars.  There  appears  to  be  no 
accurate  data  as  to  the  annual  production  of 
these  metals;  the  whole  is  a subject  of  specula- 
tion. From  the  best  sources  of  information  that 
are  open  to  us,  the  yearly  production  of  silver 
may  be  set  down  at  twenty-five  millions,  and  of 
gold  from  fifteen  to  twenty  millions.  Starling 
from  this  point,  which  may  be  considered  as  ap- 
proaching accuracy,  the  expected  yield  of  the 
California  mines  will  only  about  keep  the  stock 
in  the  world  good.  No  perceptible  change  in 
the  value  of  gold  lias  ever  been  produced  by  the 
large  quantities  which  have  been  hitherto  ac- 
quired, amounting  to  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
hve  millions  from  Russia  alone,  within  a quarter 
of  a century.  Whatever  may  be  the  amount  raised 
from  Calilornia,  the  result  will  be  to  enlarge  the 
consumption  fur  purposes  of  art  and  luxury, 
whilst  Us  value  for  commercial  uses  will  remain 
unchanged. 

There  is  unquestionably  a scarcity  of  gold 
among  the  nations  of  the  world  for  currency. 
The  coins  of  one  government  are  constantly  be- 
ing recoined  at  the  mints  of  another.  A large 
amount  in  new  sovereigns  which  catne  out  to 
this  country  a few  years  since,  to  adjust  the  ba- 
lance in  our  favor,  were  recoined  at  Philadel- 
phia, so  that  soon  after,  w hen  the  state  of  trade 
changed  the  account  in  favor  of  England,  and  it 
became  necessary  to  export  specie,  sovereigns 
commanded  a premium  of  nearly  one  per  cent., 
although  the  number  so  recently  imported  great- 
ly exceeded  that  required  for  the  export,  to  say 
nothing  of  those  on  hand  formerly.  United  Stales 
as  well  as  foreign  coins,  are  being  constantly 
melted  down  by  our  manufacturers,  lor  the  want 
of  bullion.  Ttie  following  article  we  have  pre- 
pared with  considerable  care  : ttie  statements 
may  be  strictly  relied  on,  and  we  trust  it  may  be 
found  both  useful  and  entertaining  in  the  present 
absorption  of  the  public  attention  in  regard  to 
the  subject  of  w hich  it  treats. 

Gold. — Gold  is  the  only  metal  of  a yellow 
color,  and  affords  a resplendent  polish  ; it  is  the 
most  malleable  of  metals,  but  ot  great  tenacity  ; 
its  hardness  is  almost  equal  to  lead  and  tin,  but 
inferior  to  iron,  copper,  platinum,  and  silver, 
it  may  be  exposed  to  tiie  atmosphere,  for  any 
length  of  time,  without  suliering  change;  it  is 
remarkable  for  its  beauty  ; it  is  nearly  twenty 
times  heavier  than  water,  and  next  to  platinum, 
the  heaviest  known  substance ; gold  is  worth 
sixteen  limes  as  much  as  silver,  and  nearly  three 
times  as  much  as  platinum.  It  is  easily  wrought 
and  stamped,  or  melted,  and  does  not  waste  by 
the  operation  ; and  when  alloyed,  its  proportions 
can  readily  be  ascertained. 

The  degree  of  alloy  in  gold  and  silver,  in  cur- 
rency, is  various.  A prevalent  proportion  is  one- 
twelilh  ; but  the  decimal  proportion  ol  one  purl 
alloy  in  ten,  is  gaining  favor,  aud  is  the  present 
standard  of  all  Spanish  coins,  and  coins  of  va- 
rious parts  of  Germany,  of  Fiance,  Belgium, 
Rome,  and  the  United  Stales.  Copper  amt  sil- 
ver are  the  ailoys  of  gold  in  the  United  Slates  : 
the  proportion  is  9U0  parts  of  gold,  25  silver,  75 
copper,  a fraction  over  21  carats  fine,.  The 
weight  of  an  Eagle  is  253  grains,  (pails  in  pro- 
portion,) of  which  232  grams  must  ue  fine  gold. 

The  heaviest  coin  01  modern  limes  is  the  gol- 
den five  Moidore  piece  ol  Forlugal,  which  weighs 
323  grains,  and  is  worth  £32  7 U;  the  smallest  is 
the  iurkish  Para,  weighing  grains,  partly  sil- 
ver, and  worth  one-thud  ot  our  cent. — Russia  is 
the  only  nation  where  platinum  is  used  in  curren- 
cy. They  use  three  denominations : 12,6  and 
3 roubles.  The  objection  to  platinum  lor  coin  is 
its  scarcity,  unsteady  puce,  and  the  inability  to 
melt  it  by  furnace  heat  ; it  can  only  be  wroughl 
by  welding.  Its  value  is  rated  at  $6  80,  the  troy 
ounce  ; the  annual  product  £400, OuO. 

Bullion,  in  commerce,  is  applied  to  gold  or  sil- 
ver, reduced  from  the  ore,  but  not  manufactured. 
Gold  bullion,  at  the  Mint  of  the  United  Elates, 
is  considered  as  of  two  kinds: 

Unwrought  and  Manufactured — Of  the  first 
kmd  there  are  four  descriptions.  1.  Washed 


grains,  or  gold  dust.  2.  Amalgamated  rakes  and 
balls.  3.  Laminations.  4.  Melted  bars  and 
cakes. 

First,  The  washed  grains  are  the  shapeless 
particles  or  masses,  which  are  collected  from  the 
washings  of  rich  alluvial  sands.  They  are  of  all 
sizes,  from  the  massive  lump  to  the  minutest 
spangle.  In  North  Carolina  a lump  was  found 
which  weighed,  in  the  crude  state,  23  pounds.  It 
was  found  near  the  surface  ; its  value  was  £4,850. 
In  Peru,  the  largest  lump  found  weighed  26j 
pounds;  and  a lump  found  in  New  Grenada,  27g 
poundsja  lump  in  possession  of  the  French  acade- 
my weighs  37^  pounds  Troy,  and  is  992  thous- 
andths fine,  worth  £9,200.  This  is  the  descrip- 
tion of  gold  found  in  North  and  South  Carolina, 
and  Georgia.  The  latter  is  the  best  gold;  the 
average  fineness  is  950  thousandths;  it  occasion- 
ally reached  995  thousandths,  which  is  the  near- 
est approach  to  absolute  purity  ever  discovered. 
Mexican  arid  African  gold  comes  in  this  shape, 
and  averages  from  900  to  950  thousandths  fine. 

Second,  Amalgamated  gold  is  found  with 
quicksilver.  Gold  in  this  form  is  very  variable, 
arid  suffers  a loss  of  nearly  five  per  cent,  in  melt- 
ing. This  description  is  brought  from  Virginia, 
Western  Mexico,  and  New  Grenada. 

Third,  Laminated  gold  is  largely  alloyed  with 
silver,  apparently  in  layers,  plated  together,  it 
is  found  in  Central  America.  The  metals  are 
sometimes  separated  before  they  are  sent  to  the 
market,  by  adding  silver  till  the  gold  forms  about 
one-fourth  of  the  mass,  when  the  whole  is  rolled 
or  beaten  into  thin  sheets,  and  exposed  to  the  ac- 
tion of  nitric  or  sulphuric  acid,  which  removes 
the  silver,  without  destroying  the  cohesion  of  the 
gold. 

Fourth,  Bars  and  Cakes. — In  our  mining  re- 
gions the  usual  lorm  is  a nest  ingot,  six  inches 
long,  by  one-half  to  one  inch  in  breadth  and 
thickness.  From  Western  Mexico,  Peru  and 
Chili,  gold  comes  in  cakes,  called  tiges,  frequent- 
ly bearing  an  assayer’s  stamp,  varying  from  25  to 
50  per  cent,  in  fineness.  A fraud  is  practised  in  this 
kind  of  gold,  by  a process  called  pickling  ; 
which  consists  111  plunging  a bar  into  an  acid 
which  dissolves  other  metals,  arid  removes  theta 
from  the  surface,  leaving  the  gold  alone  visible. 

The  most  important  class  of  gold  bars  is  from 
Loudon  and  Paris,  (chiefly  the  latter,)  bearing 
the  mark  of  the  government  or  private  assayer. 
They  are  styled  pure  gold.  The  French  indem- 
nity, in  1835,  was  paid  to  this  country  in  upwards 
of  600  bars,  the  aggregate  value  ol  which  was 
£3,500,000.  A bar  of  tine  gold,  six  inches  long, 
three  inches  wide,  and  one  and  a half  thick, 
which  is  the  medium  size,  would  weigh  275 
ounces.  Its  value  would  be  about  £5,900. 

Manufactured  Gold  includes  Jewelry  and 
Coin. — Of  Jewelry,  the  richest  is  the  twisted 
rings,  worn  by  the  negroes  in  Africa  ; their  aver- 
age fineness  is  22 j carats  ; they  vary  in  weight 
lrom  6j  grains,  (value  26  cts.)  to  26  dvvls.  (value 
£26.)  Articles  exposed  to  constant  wear  should 
be  13  carats  fine,  although  if  only  16  they  will 
hold  color  well.  For  ornamental  articles  not 
much  handled,  14  carats  is  sufficient,  if  judicious- 
ly alloyed. 

In  England,  France  and  Austria,  the  quality  of 
wrought  gold  is  regulated  by  law  ; articles  are 
stamped  under  the  authority  of  government.  In 
the  United  Slates  there  are  no  legal  provisions. 

Standard  gold,  our  currency,  is  worth  about 
95  cents,  a fraction  over  21  carats  fine;  nearly 
900  thousandths. 

Coined  Gold,  is  every  description  of  gold 
coin,  including  the  private  coinage  of  North  Ca- 
rolina and  Georgia.  An  allowance  of  3-10  of 
an  ounce,  in  a thuusand  ounces,  is  made  lor  the 
accretion  of  dirt,  &o.  The  standard  for  coinage 
is  about  7-8,  or  21  carats  fine  ; North  Carolina 
gold  is  20  to  21  carats  fine  ; Georgia,  22. 

In  regard  to  the  production  of  gold  no  satis- 
factory statements  can  be  given.  In  the  coun- 
tries where  it  is  raised,  large  quantities  of  bul- 
lion are  exported  iri  a contraband  way,  of  which 
rio  estimate  tan  be  made.  Iri  Mexico,  the  pro- 
duction of  gold  and  silver  together  is  lrom  four- 
teen to  filteen  millions  annually  ; an  amount 
exceeding  that  produced  in  all  other  countries 
together.  In  the  United  States,  in  1839,  1046 
persons  were  employed  111  gold  mining;  capital 
invested,  £234,300.  The  amount  of  gold  pro- 
duced was — in  Virginia,  £52,000  ; North  Caro- 
lina, £256,000  ; South  Carolina,  £37,000  ; Geor- 
gia, £122,000;  Alabama,  £61,000  ; Tennessee, 
£1,500;  total,  £529,500.  The  present  annual 
production  is  about  £700,000,  of  which  three- 
lourths  is  converted  into  coin  of  the  United 
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Slates.  In  Russia,  up  to  183-,  the  annual  pro- 
duction was  $4,000,000.  From  California,  the 
export,  up  to  October  1,  is  estimated  at  $500,000, 
and  the  aggregate  that  will  be  taken  from  the 
mines  up  to  July,  1849,  is  estimated  at  $5,- 
500,000. 

The  cost  of  assaying  gold  bullion  is  twelve 
cents  an  ounce — silver  bullion  4 cents.  Such  is 
the  greatly  increasing  annual  consumption  of 
gold  in  the  world,  that  there  is  little  reason  to 
fear  that  the  unusual  quantity  expected  from  Ca- 
lifornia will  essentially  affect  its  intrinsic  value. 

Staite’s  ElectrIc  Light. — A light  from  elec- 
tricity, far  exceeding  in  brilliancy  and  volume 
any  light  ever  yet  known,  has  been  exhibited 
with  unqualified  success  by  the  inventor,  Mr.  W. 
Edward  Staite,  at  Hanover  Square  Rooms,  Lon- 
don, in  the  presence  of  a large,  scientific,  for  the 
most  part,  assemblage. 

The  light  was  produced  from  a galvanic  bat- 
tery of  moderate  size,  embracing  in  its  construc- 
tion and  elements  several  improvements,  so  as 
to  render  the  battery  constant,  conterminous,  and 
regular  in  its  action,  and  economical  in  its  cost. 
By  means  of  solid  copper  wires,  the  electric 
fluid  is  conveyed  to  the  lamp  which  may  be 
placed  on  a tabie  or  suspended  from  the  ceiling. 
In  this  lamp  are  two  slicks  of  carbon  or  carbo- 
naceous material;  between  which  the  light  is 
developed;  and  these  sticks  are  moved  by  a 
clock  work  arrangement ; in  proportion  as  they 
are  consumed,  at  a speed  which  is  regulated  by 
the  current.  To  render  the  light  continuous,  it  is 
necessary  that  these  two  pieces  of  carbon  should 
first  be  brought  into  actual  contact,  that  the  cur- 
rent may  pass,  and  then  be  separated  a short  dis- 
tance apart.  This  is  accomplished  by  means  of 
the  current  itself,  without  manual  aid.  As  the 
carbon  gradually  wears  away,  (about  half  an  inch 
an  hour,)  the  same  regulated  distance  between 
the  two  electrodes  is  ensured  by  like  means. 
The  apparatus,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  to  effect 
this  self  regulation,  is  an  electric  magnetic  in- 
strument, placed  linmedialely  under  the  plate  ol 
the  lamp  and  through  which  the  current  of  elec- 
tricity is  made  to  pass.  The  principle  of  this  in- 
strument is  extremely  ingenious,  and  in  some 
degree  resembles  a galvanometer  ; the  galvanic 
current  passing  through  a coil  of  fire  magneti- 
zes a bar  of  soft  iron  which  passed  through  the 
coil  ; and,  in  proportion  as  the  current  is  strong 
or  feeble  the  magnetised  bar  rises  or  falls.  When 
the  current  is  in  excess  it  actuates  an  escape- 
ment, and  the  electrodes  are  drawn  closer  to- 
gether. By  these  means,  not  only  is  the  light 
rendered  steady  and  constant,  but  only  so  much 
of  the  generated  fluid  is  allowed  to  pass  as  is 
developed  in  light — effecting  an  economy  of  the 
battery  power  never  before  approached. 

'l’he  light  equalled  between  800  and  900  stan- 
dard wax  candles;  and  when  it  was  thrown  by 
means  of  a glass  lens  on  some  pictures  at  the 
end  of  the  room,  the  effect  was  almost  magical 
and  was  loudly  applauded  by  the  assembly.  The 
most  delicate  tints  of  colur,  the  grays,  greens 
and  blues,  were  as  clearly  defined  as  by  day- 
light. '1  he  prismatic  rays  were  subsequently 
shown  by  Mr.  Staite,  and  were  as  vivid  and 
bright  as  .hose  from  a sunbeam,  and  perfectly 
identical  in  color,  showing  the  light  to  be,  in  puri- 
ty, equal  to  the  sun. 

The  light  was  also  exhibited  immersed  in  a 
bowl  of  water,  to  the  surprise  of  many  present; 
and  as  an  illustration  of  the  fact  that  the  light, 
strictly  speaking  was  not  the  result  of  combus- 
tion (in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term,)  but  was 
a pure  incandescent  light,  not  dependent  upon 
oxygen  for  its  support.  When  in  action  in  a 
room,  it  neither  takes  from  nor  adds  to  the  sur- 
rounding air,  any  property  whatever — an  impor- 
tant fact  in  large  and  crowded  assemblies. 

The  inventor  we  understand,  is  preparing  mo- 
difications of  his  lamps,  with  a view  to  show  the 
applicability  of  the  discovery  to  every  purpose 
of  illumination,  from  a single  candle  power  up- 
wards. The  cost  of  the  light  he  stated  lo  de 
about  one-twelfth  that  of  gas;  that  it  was  per- 
fectly safe  and  harmless,  and  easily  managed, 
and  that  accidents  from  explosion  or  fire  were 
impossible. 


&tje  States. 

New  Hampshire. — Slavery  and  Mexican  War 
Resolutions,  passed  by  the  Legislature  on  the  26lh 
December,  last : — 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 


tives in  General  Court  convened  : That  we  regard 
the  extension  of  a pure  republican  government, 
over  a vast  expanse  of  terrttory,  as  one  of  the 
happiest  results  of  the  late  war  with  Mexico  ; 
and  that  we  desire  that  the  lustre  of  its  glorious 
events,  may  never  be  tarnished  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  slavery,  or  any  form  of  oppression,  into 
the  broad  regions  it  has  added  to  our  national 
domains. 

Resolved,  That  while  we  abide  steadfastly  by 
the  principles  of  the  ordinance  of  1787,  we  rest 
with  hope  and  confidence,  upon  the  opinions  of 
the  eminent  jurists  and  statesmen  representing 
all  parlies,  who  declare  that  slavery  as  a mere 
local  institution,  cannot  be  transferred  to  terri- 
tories now  free,  without  that  positive  interference 
of  Congress  in  its  behalf,  to  which  as  friends  of 
universal  freedom,  we  can  never  give  our  coun- 
tenance or  consent. 

Resolved,  That  we  would  forever  preserve  from 
the  contamination  of  this  great  i ational  evil,  the 
whole  broad  area  of  free  soil  upon  our  continent 
— reserving  it  as  an  asylum  for  the  poor  and  op- 
pressed of  all  lands,  who  may  claim  the  protec- 
tion of  that  flag,  whose  stripes  are  emDlems  of 
the  righteous  chastisement  we  have  just  inflicted 
upon  an  insolent  foe,  and  whose  stars  have  just 
sparkled  above  the  glorious  scenes  of  Buena 
Vista  and  Cerro  Gordo. 

Resolved,  That  we  rejoice  that  a war,  justly 
waged  and  full  of  events  honorable  to  our  coun- 
try, though  recently  denounced  by  a numerous 
opposition,  as  infamous  and  unjust,  has  become 
so  universally  popular,  that  those  even  who  as- 
sailed it  most  bitterly,  now  regard  a prominent 
participation  in  its  glorious  scenes,  as  a sufficient 
passport  to  the  highest  civil  station  in  the  gift  of 
the  American  people. 

Resolved,  That  while  we  feel  the  deepest  sen- 
timents of  respect  for  the  brave  commanders 
who  participated  in  the  honorable  scenes  of  the 
late  war,  we  disavow  for  ourselves  that  unjust 
and  partial  appreciation  of  their  merits,  which 
sprang  into  existence  only  when  their  dangers 
were  over,  and  when  a Presidential  contest  was 
at  hand  ; and  would  accumulate  upon  the  brow 
of  one  man  all  the  laurels  which  our  armies  have 
won  ; but  having  sustained  and  encouraged  the 
defenders  of  our  lights,  in  the  lime  of  ttieir  fa- 
tigues and  dangers,  we  would  welcome  the  gal- 
lant survivors  with  thanks  and  honors  to  their 
homes,  and  again  “ tender  our  sympathy  to  the 
friends  and  relatives  of  the  brave  men,  who  since 
the  commencement  of  that  war,  have  fallen  in 
defence  of  our  country.” 

Maryland. — The  area  of  Maryland  in  acres 
is  6, 040, UUO — that  of  Massachusetts  is  but  4,- 
640,000.  The  population  of  Maryland  in  1820 
was  407.350 — that  of  Massachusetts  was  523,- 
287.  'l'he  population  of  Maryland  in  1840  was 
469,232 — that  of  Massachusetts  was  737,699. 
t he  increase  of  the  population  of  Maryland  in 
20  years  was  61,882 — that  of  Massachusetts,  in 
the  same  period,  increased  214,412.  And  in 
Maryland  40,000  of  that  increase  was  in  the 
City  of  Baltimore — while  the  population  of  most 
of  the  counties  has  diminished.  In  Maryland, 
the  number  of  our  population  engaged  in  agri- 
culture at  the  last  census  (1840)  was  62,946.  In 
other  pursuits  the  number  was  29,041 — about 
one-third  consumers  lo  two-thirds  producers  of 
agricultural  productions.  In  Massachusetts,  the 
number  engaged  m agriculture  was  87,839  and 
in  other  pursuits,  125,067 — more  consumers  than 
producers — affording  a market  lor  the  farmer, 
and  consuming  not  only  the  products  of  the  far- 
mer of  Massachusetts,  but  those  of  the  Maryland 
farms  also. — Maryland  Free  Press. 

Ohio. — The  Joint  Committee  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, to  whom  was  relerred  the  resolution  in  re- 
gard to  the  inauguration  of  Governor,  made  a 
report  showing  as  the  result  of  their  examina- 
tion, that  the  whole  number  of  votes  cast  for 
Governor  was  299,943,  of  which  Seabury  Ford 
had  received  148,756  ; John  B.  Weller,  148,445, 
and  scattering  742,  and  recommending  that  the 
blank  in  the  resolution  be  tilled  with  the  name  of 
Seabury  Ford. 

The  report  having  been  concurred  in,  the  for- 
mal inauguration  of  Governor  Ford  look  place 
on  the  22d  u It. , when  the  Governor  delivered 
his  inaugural  address,  extracts  from  which  are 
subjoined : 

Enactment  and  Execution  of  the  Laws. — It  is  the 
duly  of  the  General  Assembly  Irom  lime  to  tune 
lo  enact  such  laws  as  the  necessities  of  the 
people  require  and  of  such  character  as  will  se- 


cure the  rights,  and  redress  the  injuries  of  all 
equally  and  alike.  And  that  these  lavvs  may  be 
well  understood  and  operate  most  benflcially  they 
should  be  generally  permanent.  Frequent  chan- 
ges, or  changes  for  slight  causes,  should  not  be 
made. 

• Laws,  while  they  remain  in  force,  should  be 
implicitly  obeyed  ; and  he  who  knowingly  vio- 
lates them,  disregards  his  first  duty  as  a good 
citizen  and  a patriot.  Without  law  there  is  no 
rational  liberty.  Unrestrained  individual  action 
is  only  anarchy,  and  anarchy  is  a despotism  more 
to  be  dreaded  than  the  arbitrary  rule  of  a single 
despot.  llDder  its  reign  there  is  no  security  of 
life,  person  or  property.  It  is  our  boast  that  our 
government  is  a government  of  law,  and  no  one 
can,  in  any  way,  more  effectually  show  his  at- 
tachments to  our  free  institutions,  than  by  his 
cheerful  obedience  to,  and  his  faithful  execution 
of  the  law  ; thus  giving  stability  to  individual 
rights  and  interests,  and  permanency  to  our  in- 
stitutions. 

Agriculture. — The  natural  result  of  the  increase 
of  population,  is  a division  of  labor,  by  the  in- 
crease of  the  different  varieties  of  business  to 
which  labor  is  applied,  each  benefitting  the  other. 
But  after  all,  the  great  source  of  wealth  to  the 
people  of  this  State  generally,  is,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be,  its  agricultural  productions.  It  will 
therefore  be  readily  seen  that  the  promotion  of 
the  interests  of  the  farming  class  of  cur  commu- 
nity, requires  the  particular  attention  of  the  Ge- 
neral Assembly. 

Education. — History  and  example  teach,  that  a 
republican  government,  depending  as  it  does  upon 
the  will  of  the  people,  can  only  be  maintained 
vi  here  information  and  knowledge  are  generally 
diffused.  Impressed  with  this  truth,  the  framers 
of  the  constituiion  declare  in  that  instrument, 
that  “ Schools  and  the  means  "of  instruction  shall 
forever  be  encouiaged  by  legislative  provision.” 

Slate  Credit — Within  the  last  twenty-five  years 
a system  of  internal  improvements  has  been  com- 
menced and  completed  at  the  public  expense. 
That  these  works  have  added  much  lo  individual 
and  general  wealth,  there  can  be  no  doubt ; since 
by  their  construction  every  portion  of  the  com- 
munity is  brought  within  a reasonable  distance 
of  a rnaiket  for  its  surplus  productions,  thus  ha- 
ving developed  the  resouices  of  the  State  and 
given  on  impetus  to  every  variety  of  business 
transactions.  To  procure  means  ol  constructing 
these  works,  a stale  debt  of  considerable  magni- 
tude has  been  contracted,  which  at  one  time 
seemed  to  threaten  our  prosperity  and  our  credit. 
But  by  the  energy  of  our  officers  and  the  fidelity 
of  our  people,  both  have  been  preserved,  and 
our  obligations  will  be  faithfully  adhered  to  until 
that  debt  shall  be  paid  to  the  last  farthing. 

Revenue  and  Banking  Systems. — By  the  opera- 
tion of  our  present  system  of  revenue,  a system 
believed  to  be  as  equal  as  any  that  could  be  de- 
vised, the  interest  ol  our  Slate  debt  is  punctually 
paid,  and  already  since  its  adoption  a large 
amount  of  the  principal  of  that  debt  has  been 
discharged.  The  new  banking  system  has  re- 
stored to  confidence  in  our  currency  by  the  faci- 
lities afforded  to  business  and  its  security  to  bill 
holders  ; and  is  yet  all  that  was  expected  of  it. 
These  two  systems,  I doubt  not,  will  be  sustained 
while  their  beneficial  effects  remain  so  clearly 
manifest. 

The  “ Black  Laws.” — From  a consideration  of 
the  laws  themselves,  as  well  as  from  the  agita- 
tion of  the  subject  in  all  parts  of  the  State,  i in- 
vite the  attention  of  the  General  Assembly  lo  the 
act  of  January  5lh,  1604,  entitled  “ an  act  to  re- 
gulate black  and  mulatto  persons,”  and  the  act 
amendatory  thereto,  passed  January  25,  1807. 
These  acts,  which  are  in  common  parlance,  de- 
nominated the  “ black  laws,”  are  of  long  stand- 
ing ; the  first  having  been  enacted  soon  after  the 
organization  of  the  Slate  government.  From  the 
the  first,  they  have  met  with  a decided  opposi- 
tion from  a portion  of  the  people  of  the  State. 
Of  late  yeais,  and  on  a more  full  investigation, 
this  opposition  has  become  more  determined  and 
more  extended. 

There  has  sometimes  been  manifested  a dispo- 
sition to  impute  improper  motives  to  those  who 
enacted  these  laws.  In  this  attack  upon  the  me- 
mory of  those  who  have  gone  before  us,  1 am  not 
disposed  to  participate.  These  acts  were  un- 
doubtedly intended  by  those  who  passed  them, 
for  good — they  were  legislating  for  a Stale  w hich 
had  but  just  been  organized.  On  its  southern 
boundary,  and  separated  Irom  it  only  by  the  Ohio 
river,  were  Stales  in  which  the  colored  man  was 
enslaved.  But  in  their  own  Stale,  both  by  its 
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constitution  and  the  ordinance  of  1787,  happily, 
slavery  could  never  be  tolerated  ; its  people  and 
every  portion  of  them  must  forever  remain  free. 

Under  these  circumstences  they  apprehended 
danger  that  their  Southern  neighbors  might  cast 
upon  them  such  of  their  slave  population  as  were 
worthless,  either  from  age  or  vicious  habits.  En- 
tertaining these  views,  and  believing  that  the  best 
interests  of  their  own  State,  required  that  its 
population  should  be  composed  of  the  white 
race,  they  passed  these  acts,  to  obtain  as  far  as 
possible  that  object.  But  the  object  in  view  has 
not  been  effected.  Our  coloured  population  has 
increased  and  is  still  increasing,  these  laws  to 
the  contiary  notwithstanding.  In  fact,  they  never 
tiave,  to  any  considerable  extent,  been  enforced, 
except  one  section,  hereafter  mentioned,  and  are 
now,  as  it  were,  a dead-letter  upon  our  Statute 
Book.  Since  they  are  thus  obsolete,  and  to  many 
of  our  citizens  odious,  and  believing  that  it  would 
comport  w ith  justice  and  add  to  the  peace  onc| 
harmony  of  the  community,  I recommend  the 
repeal  of  both  these  acts.  But  if,  upon  due  con- 
sideration, you  shall  be  of  tl  e opinion  that  the 
interests  of  the  Slate  forbid  such  full  repeal,  I 
must  then  the  more  especially  press  upon  your 
consideration  the  repeal  of  the  fourlk  section  of 
the  act  of  1807,  and  this,  from  a full  conviction 
that  the  only  operation  of  that  section  is,  to  pre- 
vent both  public  and  private  justice.  This  is  the 
section  which  prohibits  the  testimony  of  black  or 
mulatto  persons  in  any  cause,  either  civil  or 
criminal,  where  either  parly  is  a white  person. 

In  a Slate  where  slavery  exists,  there  may  be 
some  pretence  of  reason  why  the  enslaved  race 
should  be  prohibited  from  testifying  in  contro- 
versies between  those  who  enslave  them1  But 
in  a Slate  w’hose  Constitution  declares  all  equal- 
ly free,  where  all  are  entitled  to  the  same  pro- 
tection of  life,  liberty  and  property,  and  where 
all  have  the  same  personal,  though  not  the  poli- 
tical rights,  it  seems  absurd  that  the  competency 
of  a witness  should  be  tested,  or  the  truth  exclu 
ded  from  our  courts  of  justice,  by  the  color  of 
the  skin.  The  oppression  and  injustice  to  the 
colored  people  are  not  the  only  reasons  which 
call  for  the  repeal  of  this  section  but  it  may  be 
urged  as  a measure  of  justice  to  the  white  popu- 
lation as  well  as  to  the  Stale  itself.  Instances 
are  not  unfrequent  where  white  men  have  been 
deprived  of  llieir  rights  by  its  operation  ; and  ex- 
amples are  not  wanting  where  the  murderer  has 
escaped  punishment  because  the  commission  of 
the  crime  could  be  proved  by  the  testimony  of 
colored  persons  only. 

The  Union  efthe  Slates. — Averse  as  1 am,  in  the 
administration  ol  State  affairs,  to  any  interference 
in  those  malt^is  which  seem  more  appropriately 
to  belong  to  the  General  Government,  yet  there 
are  occasions  w hen  from  the  interests  involved, 
it  is  proper  for  a Stale  to  make  known  its  opi- 
nions upon  questions  of  national  policy.  Tne 
United  Slates  alone  present  to  the  world  the 
spectacle  of  thirty  independent  sovereignties  uni- 
ted under  one  general  government,  with  a con- 
stitution so  framed  that  neither  can  interfere 
with  ttie  rights  of  the  other,  nor  can  the  General 
Government  interfere  with  the  reserved  rights 
of  the  separate  States.  The  benefits  of  this 
Union  are  incalculaole,  and  its  preservation  of 
inestimable  value.  Those  who  seem  lightly  to 
regard  it,  cannot  have  duly  considered  the  con- 
sequences ol  its  dissolution  The  Union  dis- 
solved, and  there  is  an  end  of  the  controlling  in- 
fluence of  the  General  Government.  The  na- 
tional Constitution  ceases  to  operate.  Instead  ol 
a great  and  powerful  nation,  ihese  United  Slates 
would  become  thirty  separate  republics,  control- 
led by  separate  and  conflicting  interests.  New 
conlederacies  might  be  iormed  and  might  not. 
The  fatal  consequences  are  loo  many  and  loo 
feat ful  to  be  contemplated  with  indifference  by 
a iy  Iriend  of  freedom  or  humanity.  It  has  been 
said  by  an  eminent  citizen,  that  “ those  divisions 
which  arises  fioin  different  views  of  administra- 
tive policy  are  in  tneir  nature  transitory.  But 
those  which  are  founded  upon  geographical  divi- 
sions, adverse  interests  of : oil,  climate,  arid  modes 
of  domestic  lile,  are  more  permanent,  and  there- 
fore, perhaps  the  more  dangerous.”  While  we 
should  adhere  to  our  own  rights  with  determined 
firmness,  yet  to  do  justice  and  to  gtiaid  against 
any  cause  of  defection,  we  should  regard  the 
rights  of  our  sister  States  with  a like  interest  and 
equal  anxiety  with  which  we  would  protect  our 
own. 

Extension  of  Slavery,  and  War  with  Mexico — No 
one  subject  at  present  more  generally  or  justly 
agitates  the  public  mind  than  does  that  of  tne  ex- 


tension of  slavery.  It  is  one  of  fearful  import 
as  the  division  is  one  of  geographical  lines,  “ ad- 
verse interests  of  soil  and  climate,”  So  far  as 
the  State  of  Ohio  is  concerned,  there  appears  to 
be  but  little  difference  of  opinion  on  this  subject. 
Although  our  people  differ  upon  questions  of 
state  or  national  policy,  yet  upon  this  one  sub- 
ject all,  or  nearly  all  are  agreed,  that  slavery 
ought  not  to  be  extended.  This  unity  of  feeling 
has  been  heretofore  manifested  by  legislative 
action. 

Upon  one  occasion,  when  one  of  the  great  po- 
litical parties  into  which  this  State  is  divided, 
was  in  the  ascendancy  and  the  question  was  agi- 
tated of  adding  more  slave  territory  to  this  Union, 
that  project  was  unanimously  condemned  by  the 
General  Assembly.  And  at  a subsequent  period 
the  other  political  party  being  in  power,  the 
same  measure  was  condemned  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing majoriiy  of  the  same  body.  But  this  was  of 
no  avail ; Ibis  remonstrance  was  unheeded  ; Tex- 
as was  annexed  with  slavery  irrevocably  fixed 
upon  it. 

Since  that  period,  in  consequence  of  the  war 
with  Mexico,  a war  waged  against  the  feelings 
and  wishes  of  a majority  af  the  people  of  this 
Slate,  new  territories  of  immense  extent  have 
been  added  to  the  United  Stales.  These  terri- 
tories are  now  free,  uncontaminaled  by  the  blight 
of  slavery,  and  the  great  question  which  now 
agitates  the  nation  is,  whether  they  shall  be  pro- 
tected in  that  freedom  by  an  act  containing  the 
principles  of  the  ordinance  of  1787,  or  whether, 
by  authority  of  the  Congress  of  tile  United  States, 
the  curse  of  slavery  shall  be  extended  over  them. 
While  1 would  faithfully  accord  to  the  slave- 
holding States  all  the  rights  secured  to  them  by 
the  compact  which  oinds  us  together,!  must  also 
regard  the  rights  of  the  free  Slates  wilh  equal 
care  ; and  believing,  as  1 do,  that  the  fathers  ol 
the  constitution  never  contemplated  the  exten- 
sion of  slavery  under  the  authority  of  that  in- 
strument, beyond  limits  of  the  original  Stales,  1 
can  never  consent,  nor  will  the  State  of  Ohio 
ever  consent,  that  this  moral  and  political  evil 
shall  be  further  extended.  The  interest  of  free 
labor,  the  general  good  of  the  whole  nation,  and 
the  yet  higher  claims  of  humanity  and  justice, 
demand  that  any  act  organizing  these  territories, 
should  contain  the  principles  of  that  ordinance 
which  has  contributed  so  much  to  the  prosperity 
and  happiness  of  that  portion  ol  our  country  once 
composing  the  Northwestern  Territory.  1 would 
therefore  recommend  to  your  consideration  trie 
passage  of  such  resolutions  as  w ill  express  to  the 
General  Government  the  voice  of  the  State  ol 
Ohio  upon  the  subject,  and  give  strength  to  our 
Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress  in 
theirs  endeavors  to  restrain  slavery  within  its 
present  limits. 

To  your  wisdom,  under  the  Constitution,  have 
our  common  constituents  committed  their  multi- 
farious interests,  and  by  your  united  and  harmo- 
nious action  are  ttiese  interests  to  be  protected 
and  our  tuture  prosperity  established.  Thai  it 
may  be  so,  i earnestly  supplicate  that  Almighty 
Being  in  whose  hands  are  ihe  destinies  ol  Slates 
and  Nations  ; that  lie  will  preside  in  your  coun- 
cils and  direct  your  deliberations,  and  that 
through  His  favor  our  privileges  may  be  contin- 
ued unlo  us,  and  the  blessings  ol  a constitutional 
government  extended  to  our  posterity  to  the  ia- 
lesi  generations.  SEABURY  FORD. 

Illinois. — The  message  of  Governor  French, 
delivered  to  the  Legislature  on  the  2d  ult.,  after 
expressing  the  hope  that  no  hasty  or  inconside- 
rate attacks  may  he  made  upon  the  mw  Consti- 
tution, which  has  been  adopted  wilh  such  extra- 
ordinary unanimity,  but  that  it  may  be  allowed 
to  remain  undisturbed,  to  be  judged  of  alter  a 
fair  and  impartial  trial,  suggests  the  the  necessi- 
ty of  making  such  alterations  in  the  statute  laws, 
and  of  the  enactment  of  others,  as  are  requiredjio 
meet  the  changes  in  the  fundamental  law  of  the 
State.  The  delicacy  and  importance  of  this  la- 
bor, the  Governor  says,  can  scarcely  be  over- 
estimated,— precedents  deriving  their  greatest 
strength  from  the  earlj  action  of  the  govern- 
ment under  a new  Constitution,  which  length  of 
tune  not  only  renders  more  influential,  but  if  un- 
sound, dangerous.  The  really  serious  evils,  re- 
sulting from  frequent  changes  in  the  statute  laws, 
are  adverted  to,  and  the  opinion  expressed  that 
it  is  better  to  forego  trivial  inconveniences  than 
tolerate  constant  changes.  Some  changes  or 
modifications  in  the  system  of  revenues  are  deem- 
ed necessary  to  produce  greater  uniformity  and 
exactness, — thinks  that  the  present  rale  of  taxa- 


tion is  as  onerous  as  the  people  ought  to  be  called 
upon  lo  sustain,  and  that  (he  spirit  of  economy, 
so  apparent  in  Ihe  new  Constitution,  ought  not 
to  be  allowed  lo  expend  all  its  force  upon 
those  single  objects  therein  enumerated,  but  be 
made  to  pervade  every  department  of  the  public 
service.  Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the 
bondholders’  trustees  of  the  Illinois  and  Michigan 
Canal  receive  each  $5000  per  annum,  a sum 
nearly  one-fourth  more  than  is  received  by  the 
Governor,  Secretary  of  State,  Auditor  and  Trea- 
surer of  the  State  combined,  lor  the  same  length 
of  lime,  and  such  aclion  of  the  Legislature,  as 
shall  bring  this  subject  directly  belore  the  fo- 
reign bondholders  is  recommended,  in  order  lo 
effect  a moie  equitable  and  economical  arrange- 
ment. 

Debt  op  the  State. — The  present  amount 
and  condition  of  the  Slate  debt  may  be  classified 
as  follows  : 


New  internal  improve- 
ment stock,  principal 
bonds  S3, 100,73!  98 


Interest  on  same,  since 
July  1.  1847,  to  Jan. 
1,  1818 

Deterred  interest  bonds 

Bank  internal  improve- 
ment, and  siate-house 
bonds  outstanding 

Interest  on  same  to  Jan. 
1,  1819 

The  Wiggins  loan 

Interest  on  same  to  Jau. 
1, 1849 

Internal  improvement 
scrip  and  indebted- 
ness outstanding 

Interest  on  the  same  to 
Jan.  f,  1849 

Amount  due  Macaiister 
& Stebbins,  being  a- 
mount  of  bonds  hypo- 
thecated to  them,  not 
carried  into  this  gene- 
ral statement 

Total 

From  the  above  deduct 
amt.  of  interest  paid 

Amount  recived  on  sale 
of  Railroad 

Arnt.  received  in  bonds 
and  certificates  of 
stock  by  the  auditor 
of  public  accounts  fur 
1847  and  1843 


279,066  14 
1,101,057  19 

$f,4S0,85S  31 


2,481,960  00 
1,116,882  00 

3,508,842  00 

100,000  00 

45,000  00 

145,000  00 


595,183  88 
203,130  18 

603,314  01 


292,000  00 


8,823,014  37 

156,000  00 
21,100  00 


21,941  00 

203,841  00 


Balance  §8,619,193  37 

Total  amount  of  canal 
debt,  with  interest  to 
Jan.  1,  1849  8,042,522  00 

Total  amount  of  state  debt  $16,661,795  37 

With  the  exception  of  the  debt  due  tile  school 
fund  and  special  appropriations,  it  is  believed 
the  foregoing  exhibits  the  amount  and  present 
condition  of  the  State  debt,  irrespective  of  the 
canal  debt,  and  as  correct  an  estimate  of  the  lat- 
ter as  can  be  obtained  from  information  within 
my  possession. 

State  Resources. — Wilh  no  augmentation  of  the 
present  rales  of  taxation  the  constantly  increas- 
ing value  of  Ihe  taxable  property  of  the  State 
will  enhance  the  available  yearly  resources  of 
the  treasury,  and  instead  of  an  unvarying  con- 
stant drain  upon  the  treasury  as  heretolore,  wilh 
scarcely  any  return,  we  are  assured  of  large  con- 
tributions from  permanently  productive  sources. 
It  may  perhaps  be  just  to  suppose  that  the  con. 
stitutional  alteration  in  the  mode  of  levying  taxes 
upon  real  properly,  from  a minimum  Jo  an  adva- 
lorem  value,  may  diminish  the  amount  hereto- 
fore derivable  from  this  source.  The  receipts 
for  the  ensuing  year  will  however  show  the  cor- 
rectness of  this  inference.  Besides  the  revenue 
accruing  from  ordinary  taxation,  the  Stale  posj 
sesses  of  unsold  lands  about  one  hundred  and 
forty-five  thousand  acres,  valued  at  about  $370,- 
U00 — the  derivable  from  the  sale  of  which  heing 
constantly  applied  to  the  discharge  of  the  Stale 
indebtedness. 

A provision  of  law  under  which  the  money 
was  advanced  by  the  bondholders  lor  the  com 
plelion  of  the  canal,  required  trial  the  lands, 
lots,  &c.,  which  constituted  a portion  ol  the  ca- 
nal lund,  should  be  appraised  within  a limited 
lime  alter  its  completion,  and  lire  same  offered 
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at  public  sale.  The  sum  for  which  lands  and 
lots  were  disposed  of  at  the  sale  in  September 
last,  amounted  to  nearly  770,000,  exceeding  in 
amount  the  original  appraised  value  of  the  lands 
about  two  per  cent.  The  appraised  value  of 
the  entire  lands,  lots,  &c.,  belonging  to  the  canal, 
amounts  to  nearly  $3, 000, 000,  and  if  those  sold 
may  be  regarded  as  any  thing  like  a fair  index 
of  what  ve  may  expect  from  the  sales  hereafter 
to  be  made,  there  will  probably  be  realized  not 
less  than  $3,500,000,  which  will  go  far  towards 
liquidating  this  portion  of  the  Slate  debt,  inde- 
pendently of  the  yearly  revenue  derivable  from 
the  canal.  For  the  year  1847-8,  there  has  been 
paid  into  the  public  treasury  the  average  yearly 
sum  of  $118,000,  the  avails  of  what  is  denomi- 
nated the  interest  tax.  This  amount  has  been 
regularly  forwarded  and  proportionately  applied 
to  the  payment  of  interest  upon  all  Stale  bonds, 
as  prescribed  by  law. 

Banking  System- — This  State  is  just  now  em- 
barking  in  an  enlarged  and  more  vigorous  sys- 
tem of  finance,  and  to  render  the  effort  success- 
ful we  should  guard  against,  the  adoption  of 
measures  having  a tendency  to  embarrass  it  at 
its  commencement.  The  history  of  this  State 
cleaily  demonstrates  that  a sound  financial  sys- 
tem has  as  little  aid  to  expect  from  the  capri- 
cious issues  of  bank  paper  as  from  a union  of 
banks  with  the  public  treasury.  For  the  present 
at  least  the  finances  of  the  State  can  be  conduc- 
ted as  economically  and  safely  for  the  general 
interest  without  the  aid  of  banks,  as  with  them, 
while  it  is  quite  certain  the  treasury  would  re- 
main exempt  from  those  influences  which  perio- 
dically prevail  in  all  paper  money  countries. 
Thi9  is  taking  but  one  view  of  the  subject.  We 
will  now  turn  to  another.  We  have  tiad  no  im- 
peded experience  of  the  influence  of  banks 
upon  the  industrial  interests  of  the  people  of  this 
Slate.  We  have  tried  them,  and  we  also  dis- 
pensed with  them,  and  the  history  of  our  condi- 
tion for  each  period  is  still  fresh  before  us.  It 
is  not  difficult,  therefore,  to  determine  which 
state  of  things  has  proved  the  most  favorable  to 
the  substantial  prosperity  of  the  Stale.  Those 
who  advocate  banking  under  new  forms  suppose 
all  the  evils  complained  of  effectually  guarded 
against.  But  it  does  not  appear  to  me,  so  far  as 
1 possess  any  know  edge  of  their  operations, 
where  they  have  been  practically  tried,  that 
there  is  anything  to  recorhmend  the  new  system 
over  the  old  chartered  institutions.  Nor  has  the 
result  shown  that  greater  reliance  can  be  placed 
upon  the  security  in  banking  upon  the  Slate  or 
other  stock  to  those  who  commonly  become  the 
victims  of  bank  frauds  and  failures,  than  under 
the  charter  system.  The  causes  of  the  disastrous 
results  from  inordinate  banking,  which  have  so 
often  severely  afflicted  our  country,  cannot  be 
warded  off  by  change  of  form.  The  cause  lies 
deeper.  It  is  the  principle  which,  being  radi- 
cally wrong,  no  mere  change  of  form  by  act  of 
the  legislature  can  remove.  A sound  currency 
can  never  be  made  to  rest  securely  upon  mere 
credit.  The  history  of  nearly  every  State  in  the 
Union  demonstrates  this  truth,  and  no  where  can 
be  lound  stronger  evidences  in  its  favor  than  in 
the  currency  operations  of  our  own  State.  It  is 
visionary  to  suppose  that  an  increase  of  credit 
currency  adds  the  minutest  fraction  to  the  essen- 
tial wealth  of  a State,  for  every  dollar  of  such 
currency  finding  its  way  into  the  hands  of  the 
laboring  man  must  search  lor  its  representative 
in  fruits  of  his  own  toil.  The  usual  amount  of 
the  currency  of  a country  sustains  but  a limited 
relation  to  the  entire  value  of  its  properly.  Per- 
haps on  an  average  of  not  more  than  one-lhir- 
lielh,  and  yet  this  comparatively  small  sum  re- 
gulates and  fixes  the  value  of  the  whole.  From 
this  it  is  easy  to  perceive  why  any  adduiun  to  the 
paper  circulation,  possessing  no  inherent  value 
of  its  own,  enhances  the  nominal  price  of  pro- 
perty, while  it  adds  nothing  to  its  real  value,  ll 
may  serve  further  to  show  how  completely  the 
value  of  property  may  be  made  to  depend  upon 
the  interest  or  caprice  of  banks. 

A currency  resting  upon  credit,  upon  mere 
promises  to  pay,  while  it  is  ttie  most  seductive, 
as  holding  out  inducements  to  the  idle,  the  cun- 
ning, and  the  profligate,  to  enrich  themselves 
without  labor,  is  likewise  the  most  uncertain, 
fluctuating  and  fallacious,  ever  devised  to  cheat 
the  toiling  industrious  mass  of  mankind  out  of 
the. fruits  of  their  labor,  and,  next  to  the  imme- 
uiaie  interposition  ot  Providence  to  thwart  the 
expectations  of  industry,  the  most  to  be  shunned 
and  deplored. 

Education. — The  present  condition  of  the  Slate, 


and  the  warm  interest  manifested  by  our  fellow 
citizens  in  the  cause  of  education,  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  the  time  has  arrived  when  such  an  ap- 
plication should  be  made  of  the  seminary  fund  as 
shall  comport  with  the  spirit  of  the  original 
grant.  It  cannot  be  doubled  that  the  Slate  is 
bound  to  observe  the  same  good  faith  in  the  ap- 
plication of  this,  as  that  of  the  Common  School 
Fund.  The  school,  college,  and  seminary  funds 
amount  in  the  aggregate  to  $920,136  68,  of  which 
only  $57,217  66  constitutes  the  latter  fund.  The 
above  statement  does  not  include  the  bonds  which 
enter  into  and  make  a part  of  the  general  fund. 
The  Common  School  Fund  proper, ^including  the 
sixteenth  sections,  may  be  set  down  as  probably 
amounting  to  nearly  $3,000,000.  In  view  of  all 
this,  then,  it  seems  proper  that  each  fund  should 
be  applied  to  its  appropriate  object. 

Homestead  Exemption. — Alter  much  reflection 
upon  the  reasons  which  ought  to  govern  the  ex- 
emption of  specific  articles  ot  property  from  sale 
under  ordinary  execution,  I am  satisfied  that  the 
law  regulating  this  subject  requires  amendment. 

1 do  Tiot  understand  the  entire  object  of  the  ex- 
emption to  be  simply  to  protect  the  unfortunate 
debtor’s  family  from  want  and  distress,  but  also 
to  leave  the  debtor  himself  in  possession  of  cer- 
tain means  and  resources  by  which  he  may  be 
enabled  gradually  to  retrieve  his  misfortunes. 
The  present  statutory  exemption  is  not  fully  ade- 
quate to  this  latter  purpose.  It  does  not  embrace 
the  appropriate  means,  or  at  least  such  as  are 
required  to  stimulate  him  to  the  proper  use  of 
exertion  and  industry.  Whether  the  present 
exemption  embraces  too  much  or  loo  little  in 
quantity,  or  amount,  is  a proprr  subject  for  the 
consideration  of  the  legislature;  but  in  this  re- 
spect, let  the  view  taken  of  it  be  what  it  may,  a 
part,  at  least,  should  consist  of  real  property.  1 
would  therefore  recommend  such  alteralion  in 
the  law  regulating  this  subject  as  shall  embrace 
within  the  exemption  (to  operate  in  respect  to 
future  contracts  only)  real  as  well  as  personal 
property,  when  act  ally  owned  by  the  deutur,  say 
to  the  extent  of  forty,  or  a limited  number  of 
acres  of  land,  or  of  real  properly  in  town  or  city, 
of  a clearly  designated  value;  and  that  upon  the 
decease  of  the  owner,  the  same  to  descend  to  the 
widow,  for  the  benefit  ol  herself  and  minor  heirs, 
upon  the  same  equitable  condition,  unfettered  by 
any  debts  of  his  contracting.  In  this  same  con- 
nection I would  invite  the  attention  of  the  legis- 
lature to  the  provision  of  law  relating  to  notices 
of  sales  of  property  under  execution,  it  is  ob- 
viously detective  in  not  providing  for  a more 
general  notice  in  the  immediate  vicinity  where 
the  properly  is  sold,  by  which  injustice  is  often 
done  to  those  more  immediately  concerned.  The 
same  policy  which  allows  the  sale  of  the  debtor’s 
property  tor  the  benefit  of  the  creditor,  requires 
also  that  the  most  extended  notice  should  be 
given  of  the  sale,  consistent  with  the  true  inte- 
rest of  the  debtor. 

Exordium. — Before  closing  this  communica- 
tion it  may  not  be  deemed  inappropriate  to  recur 
briefly  to  events  which  have  occurred  in  the  in- 
terval since  the  adjournment  of  the  last  general 
assembly,  in  a country  blessed  with  free  insti- 
tutions, where  all  ns  citizens  posess  the  right  to 
express  opinions — upon  all  subjects  of  general 
or  local  interest,  it  is  not  singular  that  differen- 
ces ©1  opinion  should  prevail  in  regard  to  public 
men  and  public  measures  ; or  that  when  these 
differences  are  made  to  assume  an  importance 
and  take  a prominent  position  among  the  exci- 
ting political  issues  of  the  day,  should  engross 
more  or  Jess  of  the  public  attention.  The  last 
year  has  not  been  without  the  common  share  of 
interesting  issues.  Bxciting  as  some  of  these 
questions  comessedly  are,  and  calculated  seri- 
ously to  attract  the  attention  of  the  people  in  dil- 
lerent  sections  of  the  country,  1 leel  assured  that 
iye  may  confidently  rely  upon  that  same  spirit  of 
forbearance  and  painotisin  among  the  people 
which  have  enabled  us  thus  far  successlully  to 
resist  so  many  dangers  from  within  and  without, 
to  dissipate  the  clouds  which  hang  around  our 
political  horizon,  and  reveal  the  strength  of  those 
common  ties  which  so  strongly  bind  the  States 
together  m one  Union. 

Our  country,  alter  enjoying  a long  and  unin- 
terrupted peace,  became  suddenly  involved  in 
a war  with  Mexico.  That  war  is  now  closed, 
and  we  unitedly  welcome  the  return  of  peaca 
with  feelings  of  satisfaction  and  joy.  The  true 
policy  of  our  country  is  peace,  not  only  to  ena- 
ble us  to  reap  the  rich  fruits  of  our  peculiar  in- 
stitutions, but  to  furnish  the  world  an  example 
ot  w hat  a nation  may  become  where  all  its  citi- 


zens are  assured  of  the  enjoyment  of  freedom 
by  its  constitution’  ahd  its  laws.  With  these 
strong  persuasives  to  preserve  peace  and  friend- 
ship wilh  all  our  neighbors,  still,  if  from  jealousy 
of  our  rising  greatness,  or  less  worthy  motives, 
they  seek  to  trample  upon  our  rights,  justice  to 
ourselves  and  our  country  requires  that  we  should 
meet  the  aggressor,  and  teach  those  who  would 
wantonly  injure,  that  we  are  not  to  be  despoiled 
with  impunity.  Such  were  our  relations  with 
Mexico,  that  after  the  committal  of  the  most 
wanton  and  aggravated  wrongs  on  her  part,  she 
construed  our  humanity  into  weakness,  and  our 
forbearance  into  pusillanimity.  And  when  all 
hope  of  obtaining  justice  from  her  councils  had 
vanished,  we  unsheathed  the  sword,  and  the  re- 
sult is  already  known  to  the  'World.  Nobly  have 
our  soldiery  vindicated  the  honor  of  their  coun- 
try upon  the  bloody  plains  of  Mexico,  and 
taught,  not  her  or.iy,  but,  the  world,  a lesson 
which  may  long  be  remembered  to  advantage. 
Among  the  first  in  the  strife  and  the  breach, 
wero  our  own  friends  and  neighbors,  who,  while 
they  gathered  fadeless  laurels  for  their  young 
Stale,  acquired  as  much  praise  for  their  humani- 
ty, as  glory  for  their  courage  and  bravery.  It 
now  re  > ains  for  us  to  preserve  that  honor  so 
gloriously  achieved,  that  by  our  measures  we 
may  uphold  the  reputation  of  our  Stale  in  coun- 
cil as  truly  as  our  fellow  cit  zens  sustained  her 
honor  upon  the  battle  field. 

Iowa. — The  General  Assembly  of  this  State 
adjourned  sine  die,  on  the  15th  ult.  Several  bills 
of  importance  have  been  passed,  among  those  of 
general  interest  is  the  homestead  act,  by  which  a 
homestead  of  the  value  of  five  hundred  dollars  is 
exempted  from  execution  for  all  debts  contracted 
after  the  fourth  of  July  next.  A new  apportion-* 
ment  bill  has  been  passed,  which  takes  one  mem- 
ber from  each  of  the  counties  of  Desmoines,  Van 
Buren  and  Henry,  and  gives  one  to  Dubuque,  one 
to  Wappello  and  Henry,  and  one  to  Davis  and 
Appanoose.  An  appropriation  of  five  hundred 
dollars  annually  for  the  benefit  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  for  the 
blind  had  been  made.  The  propositions  of  Con- 
gress on  the  admission  of  the  State  into  the  Union, 
without  which  she  could  not  have  participated  in 
the  grants  to  new  States,  have  been  accepted. 
The  total  number  of  acts,  resolutions,  and  memo- 
rials to  Congress,  passed  at  this  session,  is  176, 
viz  : general  laws  45,  local  acts  87,  joint  resolu- 
tion 36,  memorials  8. 

Florida. — Wilmol  Proviso: — 77ie  following  re- 
solutions were  passed  unanimously  in  each  branch  of 
the  Legislature  of  this  Slate: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Represenla ' 
lives  of  the  State  of  Florida  in  General  Assembly 
convened ; That  as  lriends  of  the  Union,  we  view 
with  most  serious  alarm  the  course  of  ourNot- 
tbern  brethren  in  relation  to  the  question -of  sla- 
very; a course  vv hicli,  -marked  by  unkindness, 
wrung,  insult  and  injury,  has  already,  to  a most 
unfortunate  extent,  weakened  the  bunds  wlncli 
unite  them  and  us  ; which,  it  persisted  in,  in  the 
same  spirit,  can  only  terminate  in  further  aliena- 
tion, and  in  the  inevitable  dissolution  of  the  Con- 
federacy. 

Resolved,  That  the  recently  acquired  Territory 
having  been  purchased  by  blood  and  treasure,  of 
which  tier  lull  proportion  was  contributed  by  the 
South,  she  and  her  sons  are  entitled  equally,  wilh 
any  other  portion  of  the  Union,  to  the  enjoyment 
ot  the  same  ; this  General  Assembly,  tnerefore, 
believing  that  Congress  possesses,  under  the  Con- 
stitution, no  power  to  pass  such  a measure,  adopt- 
ing similar  language  to  that  ol  the  Legislature  of 
V irginia,  hereby  declare  it  as  their  opinion,  “that, 
under  no  circumstances,  will  the  people  of  ibis 
State  be  willing  to  recognise  as  binding  any  en- 
actment of  the  Federal  Government,  which  has 
for  its  object  the  prohibition  ol  slavery  in  any 
Territory  south  of  the  line  ol  the  Missouri  Com- 
promise, holding  it  to  be  the  natural  and  inde- 
pendent right  oi  each  citizen  ot  each  and  every 
Stale  of  the  Confederacy,  to  reside  with  his  pro 
perly,  of  whatever  description,  in  any  Territory 
acquired  by  the  arms  ol  the  UniteU  Slates,  or 
yielded  by  uealy  wilh  any  loreign  power.” 

Resolved,  That  ttie  abulilion  ot  slavery  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  involving,  as  it  does,  an 
-exercise  of  power  not  grantee  by  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  designee,  as  it  is,  as  a means  ol  affect- 
ing the  institution  of  slavery  in  the  Stales,  against 
which  it  is  aimed  as  a blow,  should  be  resisted  ou 
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the  part  of  the  South,  by  whatever  means  are 
best  adapted  to  the  protection  o(  the  Constitution, 
the  defence  of  herself,  and  the  preservation  of 
the  Union. 

Resolved,  That,  knowing  no  parly  names,  or  po- 
litical divisions,  on  questions  involving  in  their 
settlement  and  consequences  the  character,  pro- 
perty, and  lives  of  those  whom  we  represent,  we 
are  ready,  heart  and  soul,  with  a united  front,  to 
join  Virginia,  the  Carolinas,  and  the  other  South- 
ern States,  in  taking  such  measures  for  the  de- 
fence of  our  rights,  and  the  preservation  of  our- 
selves, and  those  whom  we  hold  dear,  as  the 
highest  wisdom  of  all  may,  whether  through  a 
Southern  Convention  or  otherwise,  suggest  and 
devise. 

Resolved,  That  a copy  of  these  resolutions  be 
transmitted  to  the  Governor  of  each  of  the  slave 
States,  with  a request  that  they  be  laid  before  the 
Legislatures  of  such  as  are  now  in  session. 


Statistics. 


Comparison  of  the  Business  of  the  Upper 
Lake  Forts  above  Buffalo.- — No  benevolent 
mind  can  fail  to  take  pleasure  in  contemplating 
the  rapid  increase  in  numbers,  comforts  and  in- 
telligence of  the  American  Union.  No  nation, 
among  all  the  great  communities  of  men  that  are 
pushing  forward  to  a higher  physical  and  moral 
condition,  is  advancing  with  such  rapid  strides 
as  these  States.  Dividing  these  into  non-slave- 
holding and  slaveholding,  the  intelligent  men  will 
feel  no  difficulty  in  deciding  that  the  former  are 
decidedly  more  flourishing  than  the  latter.  If, 
again,  we  divide  the  free  Slates  into  old  and 
new,  it  will  be  equally  apparent  that  the  new  are 
pushing  ahead  much  faster  than  the  old.  Of  the 
new  free  States,  that  portion  lying  on  the  great 
lake  west  of  Buffalo  has  been  improving  faster, 
for  some  dozen  years  past,  than  any  other  large 
section.  The  causes  of  inis  superiority  are  per- 
manent, so  that  no  one  need  expect  a change  for 
very  many  years  to  come. 

This  favored  region,  scarcely  known  to  com 
merce  fifteen  years  ago,  has  suddenly  become 
one  of  the  leading  granaries  of  the  worltf.  As 
yet  it  is  almost  purely  agricultural.  But  so  great 
are  its  ^natural  resources,  and  such  the  intelli- 
gent industry  of  its  inhabitants,  that  it  will,  ere 
long,  become  a favorite  home  of  commerce  and 
manufactures.  The  variety,  and  extent  of  its 
commerce  is  every  year  attracting  the  admira- 
tion of  those  who  witness  it.  Its  commercial 
points  every  year  increase  the  circle  of  their 
commercial  power.  Although  at  present  chiefly 
engaged  in  the  exchange  ot  the  products  of  a 
new  country  for  manufactures  and  the  products 
of  other  climates,  there  is  more  variety  in  their 
commercial  transactions,  and  more  to  charac- 
terize the  business  of  each  of  their  leading  marts, 
than  is  generally  supposed. 

it  is  proposed,  in  this  aiticle,  to  exhibit  these 
characteristics,  as  shown  by  the  statement  ac- 
companying the  report  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  Chicago  Convention.  These  state 
merits,  as  near  official  as  they  could  be  made, 
exhibit  the  business  of  the  year  1847. 

We  have  examined  and  compared  the  business 
of  the  ten  principal  lake  marts  above  Buffalo, 
and  give  the  results  in  tabular  form  : 

Value  of  Exports  in  1817. 

1 Cleveland  $9,033,115  6 Huron  $2,293,040 

2 Detroit  3,883,318  7 Monroe  1 139,476 

3 Toledo  3,848.248  8 St.  Joseph  833,917 

4 Sandusky  3,430,530  9 Milwaukie  750,000 

6 Chicago  2,29fa,2y9  10  Mich.  City  not  given. 

Alt  the  foregoing  are  set  down  according  to 
the  facts  furnished  by  the  report  of  the  Cnicago 
Committee,  except  Milwaukie,  for  which  we 
have  made  an  estimate  from  the  list  of  articles 
expoiled,  as  reported  by  that  committee 

Most  of  the  articles  passing  through  the  port 
of  Huron  are  shipped  at  Milan. 

Value  of  imports  in  1847. 

$7,147,261  6 Milwaukie  $1,500,000 


8 St.  Juseph 

5 948 

8 St.  Joseph 

2,088 

9 Monroe 

2,973 

9 Detroit 

1,911 

10  Milwaukie 

i.ont. 

10  Milwaukie 

712 

Pounds  of  Bacon  and 

Pounds  of  Lard  exported 

Hams. 

in  1 847. 

1 Toledo 

3,441,132 

1 Toledo  4,215,861 

2 Cleveland 

849,900 

2 Cleveland 

484,160 

3 Chicago 

47,298 

3 Sandusky 

293,750 

4 Sandusky 

36,950 

4 Chicago 

139,069 

5 Detroit 

23,946 

5 Detroit 

29,118 

'Pile  other  ports  none. 

6 Monroe 

13,031 

7 Huron 

2,755 

The  other  ports  none. 

Pounds  of  Tallow  expor- 

Pounds  of  Butler  export- 

ted. 

ed  in  1847 

1 Sandusky 

601,250 

1 Sandusky 

946,400 

2 Chicago 

208.435 

2 Cleveland 

917,090 

3 Cleveland 

140,000 

3 Toledo 

374,809 

4 Toledo 

95  347 

4 Chicago 

47,336 

5 Huron 

20, 6t  2 

5 Monroe 

27,768 

6 Monroe 

2,630 

6 St.  Joseph 

6,600 

The  other  ports  noi.e. 

7 Huron 

2,704 

'I  he  other  ports  none. 

1 Sandusky 

2 Cleveland 

3 Toledo 

4 Detroit 

5 Chicago 


1 Cleveland 

2 Chicago 

3 Sandusky 

4 Huron 
6 Toledo 


4,5115,096  7 Monroe  817,012 

4,033.985  8 Huron  not  given 

4,020,559  6 Si.  Joseph  517,056 

2,641,852  10  Michigan  city  not  giv 

Wheat  Exported  in  1847. 

Bushels. 

2,7s8,543 
1,974,304 
1,818,574 
1.526,866 
1,164,205 


Barrels  of  Flour  Exported  in  1847. 


1 Cleveland 

734, 745 

6 Sandusky 

133,066 

2 Detroit 

644.707 

7 Milwaukie 

34,840 

3 Toledo 

164,219 

8 Chicago 

"32,598 

4 Monioe 

156,829 

9 Mich.  City  not  given. 

5 St.  Joseph 

135,843 

10  Huron 

do 

Bushels  of  Corn 

, Rye  and 

Barrels  of  Beef  and  Pcrle 

Outs  exported 

in  1847. 

exported  in 

1847. 

1 Toledo 

1,494,662 

1 Chicago 

48.920 

2 Cleveland 

1,484,765 

2 Cleveland 

32,793 

3 Sandusky 

312,265 

3 Toledo 

21,811 

4 Huron 

141,144 

4 Sandusky 

10,760 

5 Michigan  City  96.4s7  5 Michigan  City  3,033 


6 Chicago 

7 Detroit 


67  315 
14,088 


6 Huron 

7 Monroe 


2,644 

2,197 


6 Milwaukie 

Bushels 

598,011 

7 

Mich.  City 

529.647 

8 

Monroe 

222,596 

9 

Detroit 

202,055 

10 

St.  Joseph 

150,617 

Pounds  of  Wool  exported  Pounds  of  Tobacco  expor- 
in  1847.  ted  in  1847. 

1 Detroit  760,616  1 Sandusky  700,010 

2 Sandusky  634,106  2 Toledo  593,778 

3 Cleveland  575,933  3 Chicago  28,243 

4 Chicago  411,088  The  other  ports  none. 

5 Huron  4u2  212 

6 Toledo  157,869  Pounds  of  Hemp  impor- 

7 Monroe  153,400  led  in  1847. 

8 Milwaukie  43,215  1 Toledo  602,642 

9 Mich.  City  sacks  175  2 Chicago  6,521 

10  St.  Josepii  lbs-  15,4U0  The  other  ports  none. 

Pounds  of  Sugar  and  Molasses. 

1 Toledo  1,250,000  The  other  ports  pone. 

By  the  foregoing  tables  it  will  be  seen  that 
in  value  of  exports  Cleveland  is  far  ahead  of  any 
other  purl,  and  that  in  wheat  and  flour  exported, 
she  occupies  the  first  place,  in  the  value  of  im- 
poils  and  quantity  of  tallow,  butler,  and  tobacco 
exported,  Sandusky  leads. 

In  amount  of  corn,  rye  and  oats,  bacon,  lard, 
hemp,  sugar  and  molasses,  Toledo  is  number  one. 

Detroit  leads  in  amount  of  wool,  in  which  we 
might  add  lumber.  Chicago  exports  more  beef 
and  pork  than  any  of  her  sisters. 

In  variety  of  articles,  received  in  considerable 
quantities  for  export,  Toledo  is  first,  Cleveland 
second,  and  Detroit  third. 

Hereafter  the  Upper  Lakes  will  be  supplied 
with  sugar,  molasses,  and  raw  cotton  almost 
exclusively  through  Toledo  and  Chicago.  The 
present  season  has  witnessed  a great  change  in 
the  movement  of  these  important  articles,  as 
the  returns  ol  the  business  ol  Toledo  and  Chicago 
will  show. 

In  flour,  Detroit  was  excelled  in  1847,  by 
Cleveland,  but  Ibis  will  probably  never  happen 
again.  Detroit  is  now  and  will  long  continue  to 
be,  the  leading  primary  flour  market  of  the  Up- 
per Lakes.  Chicago  promises  soon  to  be  the 
leading  exporter  ot  wheat,  as  she  is  now  of  beef. 

in  corn  and  pork,  and  all  the  articles  made 
from  the  hog  such  as  bacon,  lard,  stearine,  lard 
oil,  &c.,  Toledo  will  be  made  the  leading  mar- 
ket and  exporting  town  for  all  time  to  come. 
Her  receipts  of  wheal  and  flour  will  increase  on 
those  of  Cleveland  ; and,  together,  promise  in  a 
lew  years  to  equal  those  of  the  foremost  of  her 
sisters.  In  sugar  and  raw  cotton,  her  exports 
will  probably,  lor  many  years  to  come,  more 
than  equal  those  of  the  other  nine  ports. 

The  coal  business  of  Cleveland  is  destined  to 
be  large,  as  will  also  be  the  business  in  pine  lum- 
ber ol  Chicago,  Toledo  and  Detroit.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  ten  marls  is  nearly  as  follows  : 

1.  Chicago  20,000  7.  Toledo-  3,500 

2.  Detroit  18,000  8.  Milan(Hur.  pt.)  3.0U0 

3.  Milwaukie  15,UU0  9.  Michigan  City  1,500 

4.  Cleveland  I4,0u0  10.  St.  Joseph  1,200 

5.  Monroe  4,500  

6.  Sandusky  3,600  Total  84,300 

These  cities  and  villages,  in  the  aggregate, 

will  double  their  populations  as  often  as  once  in 


five  years.  Some  will  exceed,  and  others  will 
fall  short  of  that  period  at  duplication. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Sandusky,  Toledo, 
Milan,  and  Michigan  City  will  number  twice 
Iheir  present  population  in  about  three  years, 
while  Milwaukie,  Monroe  and  possibly  Detroit, 
may  require  a longer  term  than  five  years  to 
double  their  numbers- 

Much  w ill  depend  on  the  pecuniary  condition 
of  the  nation,  but  we  deem  it  safe  to  calculate 
on  an  average  duplication  of  our  chief  lake  towns, 
taken  together,  in  every  period  of  five  years — 
taking  a series  of  not  less  than  twenty,  nor  more 
than  thirty  years. 

Value  of  l he  exporis  of  the  port  of  St.  Jo- 
seph in  1847  and  IS48  $833,917 

Value  of  imports  at  the  port  of  St.  Joseph, 

for  1847  and  1848  _ 577,055 

Value  of  the'exports  of  ihe  port  of  Tren- 
ton, lor  1847  and  184S  33,959 

Value  of  the  exporis  of  the  port  of  Brest, 
fur  1847  and  1848  23,000 

Imports  of  merchandise  in  1848  1.U00 

Value  of  ihe  exports  ol  the  port  of  Kala- 
mazoo, in  1848  114,000 

Value  of  the  exports  of  the  port  of  Gibral- 
tar, in  1848  43,516 

Value  of  the  exporis  of  ihe  port  of  Mt. 

Clemens,  for  1847  and  1848  163,711 

Value  of  the  impor's  at  ihe  port  of  Mt. 

Clemens,  for  1847  and  1848  123,000 

[ Hunt's  Mer.  Mug. 

Steamboats  on  the  Mississippi: — The  number 
of  boats  which  passed  Cairo  during  the  year  just 
expired,  according  to  the  Delta  of  that  place, 
was  4,561 '-  This  is  about  one  arrival  in  every 
hour  and  ihree-quarters. 

Steamers  lost  on  the  Western  Waters, 
during  the  year  ending  January  1,  1849. 

Snagged  24 

Lost  by  collision  6 

Boilers  exploded  6 

Burnt  IS) — 55 

Oflhe  whole  number  there  were  raised  and 
restored  to  service  but  3 

This  leaves  a clear  loss  of  52 

steamers,  precisely  one  boat  per  week  for  the 
year. 

It  is  a remarkable  circumstance  that  the  num- 
ber of  boats  lost  on  the  whole  Western  waters, 
in  the  year,  corresponds  exactly  with  the  num- 
ber ol  steamboats  built,  or  finished  and  registered 
at  the  port  of  Pittsburg,  during  the  same  lime. 
One  boat  per  week  lost,  and  one  boat  per  week, 
filled  out  at  Pittsburg,  in  the  year  1848. 

Church  in  Great  Britain. — There  are  in  the 
Church  of  England,  in  England,  proper,  2 Arch- 
bishops, 25  Bishops,  two  of  which  latter,  [ihe 
Bishops  of  Manchester  and  Sodor  and  Man,]  are 
not  Peers.  The  Lords  spiritual,  as  the  Peers, 
w ho  are  bishops  are  called,  are  of  course  23  in 
number.  There  are  29  Deacons,  58  Archdea- 
cons, 355  Prebends,  291  Canons,  10,708  incum- 
bents, and  4813  Curates.  The  annual  income  of 
the  Church  is  as  lollows  : — 

Net  income  of  the  Bishops 

and  Archbishops  £160,292  $769,401 

Churches  208,289  999,787 

Dignitaries  of  the  same  66,465  319,030 

10,708  Benefices  3,055,451  14,666,165 

£3,490,497  $16,754,3o3 

The  patronage  of  the  Church  is  thus  distribu- 
ted: — 

Benefices. 

jn  ihe  gift  of  the  crown  952 

The  Archbishops  and  Bishops  1248 

The  deacons  and  chapters  ot  ecclesiastical 

corporations  787 

The  dignitaries  and  oilier  ecclesiastical 
corporations  1851 

The  universities,  colleges  and  hospitals,  not 
ecclesiastical  721 

Municipal  corporations  53 

Private  owners  5096 


Making  a total  of  10,708 

The  salaries  of  the  Archbishops  and  Bishops 
amount  to,  as  before  stated,  £160,292,  or  $769,- 
401.  The  five  largest  are  as  follows  : 

Archbishop  of  Canterbury  £19,182  $92,073 

Bishop  of  London  63,920  66,816 

York  12,629  60,019 

Winchester  11,151  53,652 

Duiharn  8,000  38,4UO 


Annual  pay  of  these  five  £64,882  $310,833 

The  average  of  the  whole  number  of  Arch- 
bishops and  Bishops,  is  £5,936  or  $28,492  per  an- 
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Hum  I here  are  also  17  colonial  bishops,  ol 
ifwiich  I lie  salaries  of  only  11  are  given.  The 
average  of  these  11  is  £2,515  or  $12,263  per 
annum. 

The  benefices  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Eng- 
land, proper,  are  as  annexed  ; and  here  we  have 
averaged  the  rates  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the 
amount.  In  the  official  account  they  are  only 
stated  as  in  the  two  first  columns  : 


Benefices. 

Average. 

Unde 

r £10. 

£7  10 

£ 75 

£10  and  under  £20 

19 

15  00 

285 

20 

do 

30 

32 

25  00 

800 

30 

do 

50 

235 

40  00 

10,400 

50 

do 

100 

1629 

75  00 

122,175 

100 

do 

150 

161)2 

125  00 

200,250 

150 

do 

200 

1354 

175  00 

236,950 

200 

do 

300 

1979 

250  00 

494.750 

300 

do 

400 

1326 

350  00 

464,100 

4C0 

do 

500 

830 

450  00  - 

373,500 

500 

do 

750 

954 

625  00 

596,250 

750 

do 

1000 

323 

875  00 

282,625 

1000 

do 

1500 

134 

1250  00 

167,500 

1500 

do 

2000 

32 

1750  00 

SS.OnO 

20o  an 

d upwards 

16 

3000  00 

48,000 

£4843 

1 

4,843 

£7306 

1 

7,306 

Sinecure  reclories, 

averaging 

£375 

62 

17,050 

No  returns 

178 

10,717 

£3.0S2,359 

or  equal  to 

$14,795,323. 

Chu rch  of 

The 

net 

income 

of  the  Episcopal 

England,  established  in  Ireland , is  as  follows  : 


Archbishops 

2 1 £128,803 

$618,278 

BLhups 

Dicniiaries 

13&j 

Prebends 

178  1 

Canons 

9 J-  605,636 

2,907,057 

I.eumbents 

1395  | 

Curates 

833  J 

2570  £734,445  $3,525,335 

The  gross  patronage  or  greater  tithes  of  the 
established  Kirlt,  in  Scotland,  which  is  dissenting 
from  the  Church  of  England,  amounts  to  £327,- 
282,  or  $1,570,958  ; and  the  patronage  of  the 
British  Church  is  then  as  follows  : 

The  established  Kirk,  Scotland  $1  570,958 

Irish  establishment  3,525,335 

England,  proper,  establishment  16,754,383 

$21,850,676 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  the  established  Church  of 
Great  Britain  sustains  a hierarchy,  which  taxes 
the  labor  of  the  country  nearly  $22,000,000  for 
their  religion,  whether  they  are  of  the  established 
Chuioh  or  not;  while  there  are,  in  the  official 
accounts  from  which  these  statistics  are  taken, 
admitted  to  be  8,735  dissenting  places  of  worship 
in  England  and  Wales  ; and  it  is  well  known  that 
in  Ireland,  the  Roman  Catholic  is  the  prevailing 
religion.  In  Scotland,  the  Kirk  is  a Presbyterian 
Church,  established  by  Scotch  law. 

[ Daily  News. 

Population  op  New  York. — Mr.  Valentine, 
Clerk  ol'lhe  Common  Council,  in  his  forthcoming 
Manual  of  the  Corporation  of  New  York,  states 
that  in  the  year  1712,  the  entire  population  of 
the  city,  as  shown  by  the  official  census,  was 
5,840.  In  1731,  in  had  reached  8,622,  and  now 
it  cannot  be  much  less  than  420,000. 

Weight  op  Gold. — A “ Carat”  is  a weight  of 
4 grains,  used  in  weighing  diamonds,  but  in  re- 
ference to  gold  the  mass  is  supposed  to  weigh  24 
carats,  12  grains  each;  and  “22  carats  tine'1 
means,  there  are  22  carats  of  pure  gold  and  2 
carats  of  aloy,  and  this  22  carats  is  about  the 
fineness  of  our  gold  coin. 

The  plantain  and  banana  have  been  cul- 
tivated with  complete  success  in  the  regions  of 
Texas  which  surround  Galveston  Bay.  Our 
Southern  Stales  bid  fair  to  rival  the  countries  of 
, the  South  in  the  production  of  theii  own  tropical 
fruit. 


Joreicjn  ifriteiligcncc. 

Inauguration  of  the  President  of  the 
French  Republic. — Nothing  could  exceed  the 
dignity  evinced  by  the  people  on  the  occasion, 
and  Europe  would  admire  that  grand  and  mag- 
nificent spectacle,  and  the  calmness  and  freedom 
which  has  presided  at  the  election.  Not  less 
than  7,349,000  citizens  had  deposited  their  voles 
in  the  electoral  urns.  The  elect  belongs  to  no 
party.  There  was  no  victory,  no  defeat;  no  I 


conquerors,  no  vanquished.  After  so  calm,  re- 
ligious, and  patriotic  manifestation,  no  man  could 
presume  to  substitute  the  will  of  a few  for  the 
will  of  all.  After  an  appeal  to  concord  and  the 
oblivion  of  all  party  leuds,  the  reporter  an- 
nounced that  the  votes  had  been  divided  in  the 
following  proportion  over  the  surface  of  the 
Slate : 


M.  Louis  Napoleon 

5,534  520 

General  Cavaignae 

1,448,302 

M.  Ledru  Rollin 

271,431 

M.  Raspail 

36,964 

M.  Lamartine 

17,914 

General  Chargarnier 

4,687 

Voles  lost 

12,434 

By  the  number  of  the  votes  and  Ihe  regularity 
of  the  operation,  M.  Louis  Napoleon  was  the 
really  elect  of  the  nation,  and  the  Assembly  had 
only  to  order  that  the  executive  power  be  trans- 
ferred to  his  hands.  Alter  paying  a tribute  of 
praise  and  gratitude  to  General  Cavaignae, 
which  was  ratified  by  the  loud  acclamations  of 
the  entire  Assembly,  M.  Rousseau  concluded  by 
calling  upon  it  to  proclaim  the  President,  and 
exclaimed,  “Have  confidence;  God  protects 
F ranee.” 

General  Cavaignae  having  then  ascended  the 
tribune,  said — “ I have  the  honor  of  informing 
the  National  Assembly  that  the  members  of  the 
Cabinet  have  just  sent  me  their  collective  resig- 
nation, and  1 now  come  forward  to  surrender  the 
powers  with  which  it  had  invested  me.  You  w ill 
understand  better  than  I can  express,  the  senti- 
ments of  gratitude  which  the  recollection  of  the 
confidence  placed  in  me  by  the  Assembly,  and  of 
its  kindness  for  me,  will  leave  in  my  heart.” 

This  short  address  was  received  with  deafen- 
ing cries  of  “Vive  la  Republique.” 

iVl.  Louis  Napoleon,  who  was  seated  near  M. 
Odillon  Barrot,  then  rose  and  advanced  towards 
Ihe  tribune.  He  was  dressed  in  black;  on  his 
left  breast  was  a crachat  set  with  diamonds,  and 
under  his  coat  he-wore  the  Grand  Cordon  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor.  Having  mounted  the  tribune, 
the  President  read  to  him  the  oath  of  fidelity  to 
the  Republic — to  which  M.  Louis  Napoleon  re- 
plied : “Je  le  jure."  He  then  asked  leave  to 
address  a few  words  to  the  Assembly. 

Tije  Address. — The  following  is  the  address 
read  to  the  National  Assembly,  by  the  President 
of  the  Republic,  after  taking  the  oath  : — 

“Citizen  Representatives, — The  suffrages  of 
the  nation,  and  the  oath  1 hate  just  taken,  trace 
out  for  me  my  future  conduct.  1 shall  follow  it 
as  a man  of  honor.  I shall  regard  as  enemies  of 
our  country  all  those  who  shall  attempt  to  change 
by  illegal  means  what  all  France  has  established. 
(Hear.)  Between  you  and  me,  citizen  represen- 
tatives, there  cannot  be  any  real  difference  of 
opinion.  Our  wishes,  our  desires  are  the  same. 
1 wish,  like  you,  to  place  society  on  its  true 
basis;  to  strengthen  democratic  institutions,  arid 
to  alleviate  ihe  miseries  of  that  generous  and  in- 
telligent people  which  has  ju3t  given  me  such  a 
striking  proof  of  its  confidence.  The  majority 
which  1 have  obtained  not  only  penetrates  me 
with  gratitude,  but  it  will  give  to  the  new  Go 
vernment  that  moral  force  without  which  there 
is  no  authority.  With  peace  and  order,  our 
country  can  again  improve — can  cure  its  wounds, 
bring  back  the  men  that  have  been  misled,  and 
calm  down  passions. 

Animated  by  a sincere  spirit  of  conciliation, 

1 have  called  around  me  capable  and  patriotic 
men,  who,  in  spite  of  the  diversity  of  their  poli- 
tical origin,  are  ready  to  devote  themselves  with 
you  to  the  application  of  the  Constitution,  the 
improvement  of  the  laws,  and  the  glory  of  tie  Re- 
public. A Government  coming  into  power  owes  a 
debt  of  thanks  to  its  predecessors  when  the  de 
posit  of  its  authority  is  handed  over  to  it  intact, 
and  in  particular  1 ewe  it  to  the  lion.  General 
Cavaignae  to  say  that  his  conduct  is  worthy  of 
the  generosity  ol  his  character,  and  that  senti- 
ment of  duly  which  is  the  first  qua  1 1 ty  of  a states- 
man. (Hear,  hear.)  We  have,  Citizen  Repre- 
sentatives, a grand  mission  to  fulfil — to  found  a 
Republic  in  the  interest  of  all,  and  a just  and 
firm  Government,  which  shall  be  animated  by 
a sincere  desire  of  piogress  without  being  either 
reactionarj*or  Eulopian.  Let  us  be  the  men  of  the 
country,  not  the  men  of  a part ; arid  with  the  aid 
of  God,  we  will  at  least  do  good,  if  we  cannot 
achieve  great  things.” 

This  address  was  exceedingly  well  received 
by  the  Assembly,  and  was  lollowed  by  loud 
cheers. 

The  President— I have  to  slate  to  the  Assem- 


bly that  M.  Odillon  Barrot  has  been  appointed  to 
form  a new  ministry. 

The  New  Ministry. — At  6 o’clock  on  the 
evening  of  the  20th  the  President  of  the  National 
Assembly  received  the  following  message  from 
the  President  of  the  Republic. 

“ M.  le  President  : — 1 request  you  to  announce 
to  the  National  Assembly,  that  in  conformity 
with  article  64  of  the  Constitution,  I have,  by  a 
decree  of  this  day  named — 

M.  Odillon  Barrot,  representative  of  the  peo- 
ple, Minister  of  Justice,  charged  with  the  Presi- 
I dency  of  the  Council  of  Ministers  in  the  absence 
| ol  the  President  of  the  Republic. 

M.  Hrouyn  de  Lhuys,  representative  of  the 
people,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

M.  Leon  de  Mallevile,  ^representative  of  the 
people,  Minister  of  the  Interior. 

M.  Rulhieres,  General  of  Division,  repre- 
sentative of  the  people,  Minister  of  War. 

M.  de  Tracy,  representative  of  the  people, 
Minister  of  the  Marine  and  Colonies. 

M.  Falloux,  representative  of  the  people,  Min- 
ister of  Public  Instruction  and  Worship. 

M.  Leon  Faucher,  representative  ol  the  peo- 
ple, Minister  of  Public  Woiks. 

M.  Bixio,  Vice  President  of  the  National  As- 
sembly Minister  of  Agriculture. 

M.  Passy,  (Hyppolite,)  Member  of  the  Insti- 
tute, Minister  of  the  Finance. 

Accept,  Monsieur  le  President,  the  assurance 
of  my  high  consideration. 

Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte. 
(Countersigned,) 

“ Odillon  Barrot,  Minister  of  Justice.” 
The  Monitor  publishes  the  official  decrees  of 
the  appointment  of  the  Ministers,  and  also  of  the 
following  functionaries: — 

Colonel  Rebellol,  of  the  Gendarmerie  of  the 
Seine,  Prefect  of  Police. 

General  Churgarnier,  Cominander-in-Chief  of 
the  National  Guards  of  the  Department  of 
the  Seine,  and  the  Garde  Mobile,  and  also 
Commander-iij-Chief  of  the  ,1st  Military  Divi- 
sion. 

Marshal  Bugeaud,  Cominander-inChief  of  the 
army  of  the  Alps. 

M.  Berger,  representative  of  the  people,  Perfect 
of  the  Seine. 

The  Bonapartes. — Jerome  Bonaparte,  ex- 
King  of  Westphalia,  and  sole  surviving  brother 
of  the  man,  has  been  appointed  by  his  nephew, 
President  of  the  Republic,  Governor  of  the  In- 
valides. 

The  decree  making  the  appointment  runs 
thus — 

“General  Jerome  Bonaparte,  entrusted  in 
1806  with  the  command  of  an  army,  has  ever 
since  been  associated  wilh  all  the  glories  of 
the  army.  Alter  the  fatal  day  of  Waterloo  he 
kept  together  the  broken  remnants  of  our  troops, 
and  was  the  last  to  despair  of  the  safely  of 
France. 

If  the  French  people  could  be  consulted  in  de- 
tail, we  leel  assured  that  with  a unanimous  voice 
they  would  proclaim  that  the  pLce  for  the 
brother  of  Napoleon  is  near  the  sacred  depot 
which  contains  his  ashes — and  the  head  of  that 
noble  phalanx  of  veterans,  in  which  are  united 
successive  generations  of  our  brave  soldiers.” 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,  the  son  of  Jerome,  is 
appointed  Minister  Plenipotentiary  in  London  in 
the  place  of  M.  de  Beaumont  resigned. 
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Terms. — Four  Dollars  per  annum,  in  advance , 
or  if  remitted  before  the  expiration  of  the  first  month 
after  the  commencement  of  a volume; — otherwise  Five 
Dollars  will  be  charged.  Three  copies  will  be  sent  to 
one  address  upon  the  receipt  of  Ten  Dollars,  and 
seven  copies  upon  the  receipt  of  Twenty  Dollars. 

Subscribers  may  remit , at  our  risk,  by  mail  ; and 
current  bills,  of  sound  banks,  in  any  of  the  Slates, 
will  be  accepted  in  payment. 

To  Subscribers. — To  correct  a misconception 
on  the  part  of  several  of  our  subscribers,  in  re- 
gard to  the  reduction  of  terms  of  the  Register, 
we  make  this  explanation  : the  reduction  to  four 
dollars,  per  annum,  is  applicable  only  to  . the  cur- 
rent year  (1849) — and  to  enable  distant  subscri- 
bers to  avail  themselves  of  it,  the  time,  within 
which  four  dollars  will  be  received  in  full  pay- 
ment for  the  subscriptions  for  1849,  is  extended 
to  the  15th  of  March  next, — after  which  period 
all  subscriptions  remaining  unpaid,  will  be  charged 
at  five  dollars. 

For  the  six  months’  subscription  preceding  first 
of  January,  1849,  the  terms  are  $2  50.  As  a 
further  inducement,  however,  to  prompt  payment, 
we  state  that  the  remittance  of  six  dollars,  by 
those  who  are  indebted  for  the  74th  volume,  and 
of  two  dollars,  by  those  who  have  forwarded  four 
dollars  in  payment  of  the  74th  and  75th  volumes, 
prior  to  the  15th  of  March  next,  will  be  accepted 
in  full  payment  to  the  first  of  January,  1850,  (or 
for  the  three  volumes,  Nos.  74,  75  and  76.) 

The  importance  of  the  punctual  payment  of 
subscriptions  in  the  publication  of  a paper  similar 
to  ours,  deriving  all  its  means  from  the  subscrip- 
tions, it  is  hoped,  will  be  properly  appreciated  by 
the  patrons,  as  well  as  qnr  efforts  to  reduce  the 
price  of  a work,  admitted  to  be  of  no  inconside- 
rable value  to  the  reading  public,  and  requiring  a 
heavy  outlay  of  labor  and  money. 


Chronicle. 


Millard  Fillmore,  the  Vice  President  elect, 
has  resigned  the  office  of  Comptroller  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  to  which  he  had  been  elected  by 
the  people.  The  resignation  is  to  take  effect  from 
and  after  the  20th  inst. 


Expunging  Resolution. — Mr.  Thompson,  of 
Pa.,  offered  a resolution  in  the  House  to  expunge 
from  the  Journal  of  the  House  of  the  last  year, 
that  part  of  it  which  declares  that  the  Mexican 
war  was  unconstitutionally  begun  and  carried 
on  by  President  Polk.  The  preamble  and  reso- 
lution was  read,  but  there  was  no  further  action 
thereon. 


Homestead  Exemption. — This  principle,  which 
is  incorporated  into  the  Constitution  of  the  State 
of  Wisconsin,  and  has  received  the  sanction  of 
the  Legislatures  of  Michigan  and  Connecticut,  is 
now  being  discussed  in  the  legislatures  of  Penn- 
sylvania, New  York,  Ohio,  and  New  Jersey.  It 
received  a favorable  notice  from  the  Governor  of 
Missouri,  who  recommended  the  adoption  of  some 
such  measure  for  the  security  of  the  unfortunate 
debtor,  and  his  family,  from  the  ills  of  homeless- 
ness and  houselessness. 


Treasury  Department — A notice  from  the 
Treasury  Department,  dated  the  7th  inst.,  an- 


nounces that  “ the  means  of  the  government  are 
competent  to  liquidate  all  claims  against  the  trea- 
sury up  to  the  1st  of  April  next,  wiLhout  calling 
in  hefore  that  date  any  further  payments  on  ac- 
count of  the  loan  of  1848,”  and  “ desiring  to  save 
all  unnecessary  interest,”  the  “successful  bidders 
for  that  loan,  by  whom  any  balance  is  still  due,” 
are  informed  “ that  they  are  permitted  to  post- 
pone any  further  payment  until  the  1st  of  April 
next.” 


Atlantic  Steamers. — The  mammoth  steam- 
ships, Atlantic  and  Pacific,  intended  for  the  “ New 
York  and  Liverpool  line  of  Mail  Steam  Packets,” 
were  launched  from  their  respective  yards 
(Brown’s  and  Bell’s),  on  the  inst.  The  pro- 
ject involves  the  construction  of  five  ships  of 
nearly  3000  tons  burthen,  at  an  aggregate  ex- 
pense of  $2,500,000,  or  $500,000  each.  The 
expense  of  the  machinery  alone  is  about  $225,000 
for  each  vessel.  The  length  of  the  ships  is  290 
feet,  depth  of  hold  31  feet,  and  breadth  of  beam 
46  feet.  Diameter  of  cylinders  of  the  engines  is 
95  inches,  with  nine  feet  stroke. 


The  Mexican  Protocol. — The  discovery  of 
this  now  famous  protocol,  is  stated  to  have  been 
made  as  follows  : 

The  Mexican  Minister  (Luis  de  la  Rosa),  who 
negotiated  the  treaty  on  behalf  of  his  government, 
and  whose  name  is  appended  to  the  protocol,  in  a 
conversation  with  a citizen  of  Washington,  casual- 
ly adverted  to  the  protocol,  and  spoke  of  its  effect 
in  connection  with  the  treaty. 

Much  surprise  was  excited  at  this  intelligence, 
and,  upon  solicitation,  a copy  was  furnished  by 
Mr.  Rosa,  in  the  words  of  that  incorporated  in 
the  resolutions  offered  by  Mr.  Stephens. 

The  fact  was  then  communicated  to  a respect- 
able member  of  Congress,  and  in  this  way  the 
subject  was  brought  before  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 


Inland  travel  to  California. — Senor  de  las 
Rosas  gives  notice  that  foreigners  of  any  nation 
not  at  war  with  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  may 
pass  across  the  territory  of  that  Republic  without 
let  or  hindrance  from  the  aulhorilies,  provided  he 
carries  with  him  the  proper  passports, — if  an  alien 
resident,  his  letter  of  protection.  Parlies,  he  thinks, 
will  be  limited  in  numbers,  and  not  be  permitted 
to  assume  a military  organization. 


New  Department. — A bill  was  reported  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  the  12lh  inst., 
for  the  establishment  of  a Department  of  the  In- 
terior, in  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  The  bill  provides 
for  the  taking  from  the  State  Department,  the 
Patent  Office  and  Census, — from  the  Treasury 
Department,  the  Land  Office  and  Coast  Survey, — 
from  the  War  Department,  the  Indian  Bureau 
and  Pension  Office, — and  from  the  Executive  De- 
partment, the  public  buildings,  &c.  It  autnorizes 
the  appointment  of  a Secretary  at  a salary  of 
$6UUU  per  annum,  with  a chief  clerk  at  $2600 
per  annum.  The  bill  was  read  and  put  upon  its 
engrossment,  not  however,  without  opposition. 
The  vote  upon  ordering  it  to  be  engrossed  was 
1 1 1 ayes,  76  noes. 


The  Southern  Address. — Of  the  120  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  and  Plouse  of  Representatives 
at  Washington,  only  forty-eight  (the  Richmond 
Enquirer  says  56)  have  signed  the  address  of  Mr. 
Calhoun.  We  take  our  enumeration  from  the 
Charleston  Mercury,  which  is  as  follows  : — From 


Virginia,  Messrs.  Hunter,  Mason,  Atkinson,  Bay- 
ly,  Beale,  Bedinger,  Bocock,  Brown,  Meade, 
Thompson — 10;  From  North  Carolina,  Messrs. 
Daniel  and  Venable — 2 ; From  South  Carolina, 
Messrs.  Butler,  Calhoun,  Burt,  Holmes,  Rhett, 
Simpson,  Wallace,  Woodward — 8 ; From  Georgia, 
Messrs.  Iverson,  Johnson,  Haralson — 3;  From 
Florida,  Mr.  Yulee — 1 ; From  Missouri,  Mr.  At- 
chison— 1 ; From  Louisiana,  Messrs.  Downs, 
Harmanson,  La  Sere,  Morse — 4;  From  Texas, 
Messrs.  Pillsbury  and  Kaufman — 2;  From  Ar- 
kansas, Messrs.  Borland,  Sebastian,  Johnson — 3 ; 
From  Tennessee,  Messrs.  Turney  and  Stanton — 2 ; 
From  Alabama,  Messrs.  King,  Fitzpatrick,  Gayle, 
Bowdon,  Harris,  Inge-  6;  From  Mississippi, 
Messrs.  Davis,  Foote,  Tompkins,  Brown,  Fea- 
therston,  Thompson — 6. 

It  is  stated  that  the  name  of  Mr.  Thibodeaux, 
of  Louisiana,  is  also  appended. 


More  Annexation. — A portion  of  the  citizens 
of  Pike  County,  Kentucky,  have  presented  a me- 
morial to  the  Legislature  of  Virginia,  avowing 
their  purpose  to  apply  to  the  General  Assembly 
of  Kentucky  to  pass  an  act  ceding  to  the  State  of 
Virginia  that  portion  of  Pike  county  in  which 
they  are  residents. 

In  answer  to  the  prayer  of  the  petitioners  the 
Virginia  Legislature  has  resolved  to  accept  such 
cession  in  case  the  State  of  Kentucky  shall  pass 
an  act  ceding  it  to  that  State,  and  that  the  said 
territoi^  shall  be  annexed  to  and  form  a part  of 
the  county  of  Logan. 

Prohibition  of  Slaves  as  Merchandize. — An 
immediate  and  extra  session  of  the  Legislature  of 
Mississippi,  is  demanded  by  the  citizens  of  Han- 
cock county,  in  that  State,  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
acting laws  prohibiting  the  further  ingress  of 
slaves  from  the  border  Stites  of  the  South.  In 
their  petition  to  the  Governor,  they  represent 
that  the  States  of  Maryland,  Virginia,  Kentucky 
and  Missouri,  where  slavery  has  ceased  to  be 
profitable,  from  the  uncertain  tenure  by  which 
slaves  are  held,  are  now  throwing  an  immense 
black  population  on  the  extreme  Southern  States, 
which  is  destined  to  increase  with  immense  ra- 
pidity To  avoid  this  result,  they  propose  to 
compel  the  more  Northern  of  the  slaveholding 
States  to  retain  their  slaves  within  their  own 
borders. 


National  QUTairo. 


CSYXL  ADPOINTMEHTS, 


BY  THE  PRESIDENT. 

By  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

Thomas  Bacon,  Collector  of  the  Customs 
for  the  district  of  Oswegalehie,  New  York,  in 
place  of  David  C.  Judson,  whose  commission  ha3 
expired. 

James  P.  Drake,  Receiver  of  the  Land 
Office  at  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  in  place  of  Zenas 
Lake,  deceased. 

Cornelius  S.  Bogardus,  Naval  Officer 
for  the  district  of  New  York,  in  place  of  Michael 
Hoffman,  deceased- 

Benjamin  D.  HEp.iot,  to  be  Navy  Agent 
for  the  port  of  Charleston,  in  the  State  of  South 
Carolina,  for  four  years  from  the  4th  of  October, 
1848,  at  which  time  he  was  re-appointed,  his 
former  commission  having  expired. 

William  B.  Scott,  to  be  Navy  Agent 
for  the  Navy-yard  at  the  city  of  Washington,  D. 
C.,  and  for  the  Navy  Department,  for  four  years 
from  the  8th  day  of  October,  1848,  at  which 
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time  he  was  re  appointed,  his  former  commission 
having  expired. 

ILf3*  Octavius  Cohen,  to  be  Navy  Agent  for 
the  port  of  Savannah,  in  the  State  of  Georgia, 
for  four  years  from  the  11th  day  of  October,  1848, 
at  which  time  he  was  re-appointed,  his  former 
commission  having  expired. 

fT=y*  Samuel  H.  Hempstead,  to  be  Attorney 
of  the  United  States  for  the  district  of  Arkansas, 
re-appointed. 

Consuls  of  the  United  States. 

Philo  White,  of  Wisconsin,  for  Hamburg. 

Robert  P.  De  Silver,  of  Pennsylvania,  for 
Macao. 

H.  S.  Paisley,  of  Alabama,  for  Genoa. 

Charles  W.  Bradley,  of  Connecticut,  for 
Amoy,  in  China. 

Henry  Fries,  of  Ohio,  for  Fuchow,  in  China. 


A R M Y . 

lE^  General  Gaines  has  assumed  the  com- 
mand of  the  Western  Division  of  the  Army,  and 
established  his  head  quarters  at  New  Orleans. 
His  staff’  consists  of  Lieut.  Col.  Braxton  Bragg, 
Adjutant  General ; Major  John  H.  Eaton,  Acting 
Judge  Advocate;  Lieut.  Patrick  Calhoun,  Aid  de 
Camp. 


it  Atnr. 

APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  PRESIDENT, 
By  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

Thomas  A.  Conover,  to  be  a captain  in  the 
navy,  from  the  2d  of  October,  1848,  at  which 
time  he  was  promoted  to  fill  the  vacancy  occa- 
sioned by  the  death  of  Commodore  James  Biddle. 

Charles  H.  Jackson,  to  be  commander  in  the 
navy,  from  the  14th  of  September,  1848,  at  which 
time  he  was  promoted  to  fill  the  vacancy  occa- 
sioned by  the  death  of  Commander  A.  S.  Mac- 
kenzie. 

Andrew  A.  Harwood,  to  be  a commander  in 
the  navy,  from  the  2d  of  October,  1848,  at  which 
time  he  was  promoted  to  fill  the  vacant  occa- 
sioned by  the  promotion  of  Commander  Conover. 

Wilmer  Shields,  to  be  a lieutenant  in  the  navy, 
from  the  14th  of  September,  1848,  at  which  time 
he  was  promoted  to  fill  the  vacancy  occasioned 
by  the  promotion  of  Lieut.  Charles  H.  Jackson. 

Cnarles  E.  Fleming,  to  be  a lieutenant  in  the 
navy,  from  the  2d  of  October,  1848,  at  which 
time  he  was  promoted  to  fill  the  vacancy  created 
by  the  promotion  of  Lieut.  Andrew  A.  Harwood. 

James  S.  Ridgely,  to  be  a lieutenant  in  the 
navy,  from  the  31st  of  October,  1848,  at  which 
time  he  was  promoted  to  fill  the  vacancy  occa- 
sioned by  the  dismission  of  Lieut.  Zach.  Holland, 
under  sentence  of  court  martial. 

William  M.  Caldwell,  to  be  a lieutenant  in  the 
navy,  from  the  25lh  of  July,  1848,  at  which  time 
he  was  promoted  to  fill  the  vacancy  occasioned 
by  the  death  of  Lieut.  John  B.  Dale. 

S.  Wilson  Kellogg,  to  be  a surgeon  in  the  navy, 
from  the  26lh  of  August,  1848,  at  which  time  he 
was  promoted  to  fill  tbe  vacancy  occasioned  by 
the  death  of  Surgeon  J.  Vaughan  Smith. 

Charles  Marlin,  to  be  an  assistant  surgeon  ill 
the  navy,  from  tbe  5th  of  September,  1&48,  at 
Which  time  he  was  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy 
created  by  the  promotion  of  S.  Wilson  Kellogg. 

John  Rutledge,  now  a master  in  the  navy,  to 
be  a lieutenant  in  the  navy,  from  the  7th  of  Ja- 
nuary, 1849,  to  fill  a vacancy  occasioned  by  the 
death  of  Lieut.  Francis  Huger. 

In  the  Marine  Corps. 

Algernon  Sidney  Taylor,  first  lieutenant  of 
marines,  to  be  captain  by  brevet,  from  27th 
'March,  1847,  forgallant  and  meritorious  conduct 
at  the  bombardment  and  capture  of  Vera  Cruz 
on  the  27th  of  March  last,  and  at  the  capture  of 
Tuspan  on  the  18th  day  of  April,  1847- 

Henry  B.  Watson,  first  lieutenant  of  marines, 
to  be  captain  by  brevet,  from  the  29th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1847,  for  gallant  and  meritorious  conduct 
in  the  battles  of  the  8tn  and  9th  of  January,  1 847, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  San  Gabriel,  and  on  the 
plains  of  Mesa,  in  California,  and  for  the  defence 
of  Guaymas  from  the  20th  of  October  to  the  20th 
of  November,  1847- 
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Thursday,  February  1,  1849. 

In  Senate. — Gold  Dollars. — The  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Finance  submitted  a report  in 
favor  of  coining  gold  dollars  and  double  eagles. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Pearce,  of  Maryland,  it  was 
resolved  to  extend  the  time  (if  the  House  should 
concur  therein)  for  receiving  proposals  to  do  the 
public  printing,  until  the  first  of  March  next. 

In  reference  to  tbe  above,  Mr.  Pearce  remaikpd, 
that  though  the  expense  of  printing  under  the 
present  contract  had  been  less,  an  examination 
instituted  bad  shown  that  the  paper  and  type 
were  inferior,  there  was  less  in  the  page,  and  the 
delay  in  furnishing  documents  to  members  had 
been  extraordinary.  If  it  was  important  that  any 
modifications  should  be  made,  it  was  necessary 
that  ihe  time  for  receiving  proposals  should  be 
extended.  Tbe  resolution  was  then  passed,  and 
sent  to  the  House  for  concurrence. 

The  Senate  then  proceeded  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  captors  of  the 
Frigate  Philadelphia,  which  was  amended  by 
providing  that  Mrs. Twiggs  and  her  two  chilJren, 
neices  of  Commodore  Decatur,  be  deemed  as  his 
children,  and  authorized  to  receive  shares.  The 
bill  was  then  read  the  third  lime  and  passed. 

House  of  Representatives. — Mr.  Meade,  from 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  reported  a bill  chang- 
ing the  times  of  holding  the  District  Courts  of 
the  United  Slates  in  the  Western  District  of  Vir 
ginia,  and  to  increase  the  salary  ol  the  Judge  of 
that  District ; which,  alter  debate,  was,  on  motion 
of  Mr.  Jones,  of  Tennessee,  laid  upon  the  table, 
90  to  88. 

On  motion,  the  House,  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole  on  the  state  of  the  Union,  resumed  the 
consideration  of  the  Naval  Appropriation  bill,  and 
proceeded  to  dispose  of  the  several  amendments 
proposed. 

I he  amendments  proscribing  the  use  of  ardent 
spirits  as  part  of  the  navy  rations,  and  providing 
lor  the  construction  of  a magnetic  clock  at  the 
National  Observatory,  under  i he  superintendence 
of  Dr,  Locke,  were  passed,  and  alter  the  consi- 
deration of  other  amendments  the  Committee 
rose  and  reported  progress. 

Friday,  February  2,  1849. 

In  Senate. — Mr.  Mangum,  of  North  Carolina, 
appeared  in  his  seat  this  morning. 

The  Tariff. — Mr.  Cameron,  of  Pa.  presented 
166  peliuons  signed  by  nearly  5UUU  citizens  ol 
I the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  asking  such  an  in- 
crease of  duties  on  foreign  imports  as  will  afford 
protection  to  the  domestic  luduslry  of  the  Coun- 
try ; which  were  referied  to  the  Committee  on 
Fmanee. 

In  rising  to  present  them  Mr.  Cameron  said  : 
Mr.  President,  I have  a number  ol  petitions  from 
citizens  oi  Pennsylvania  in  reference  to  the  ta- 
riff, all  of  which  represent  the  distress  which 
exists  in  Pennsylvania,  in  the  mining  and  manu- 
facturing districts.  Those  distresses  I know  my- 
self to  exist,  and  l am  exceedingly  desirous  that 
some  early  measure  of  relief  Simula  be  adopted. 

On  this  subject  1 have  received  a variety  of 
letters  from  gentlemen  residing  in  my  State.  One 
gentleman  writes  to  me  Uial  he  is  supnsed  that 
the  present  Senate  has  not  already  done  some- 
thing for  the  relief  of  this  distress.  Another 
gentlemen  writes  to  me  and  charges  me  with  not 
liaviug  presented  a sufficient  numOer  ol  petitions; 
and  another  “ lears  that  l have  not  exerted  my 
self  sufficiently  to  procure  the  desired  reliel.” 
To  tnese,  and  all  other  gentlemen  who  have 
written  to  me  on  this  subject,  1 beg  to  say  that 
ail  hills  which  contemplate  a change  of  Hie  re- 
venue laws  must,  by  the  Constitution,  originate 
in  the  House  of  Representatives ; and  that  the 
moment  a bill  comes  here  wlncn  shall  give  us 
the  much  needed  relief,  or  that  shall  only  par- 
tially relieve  our  manufacturers  and  miners,  it 
shall  have  my  cordial  and  active  support.  On 
the  necessity  of  protection  to  the  great  interests 
of  Pennsylvania  my  mind  has  undergone  no 
change. 

The  development  of  our  manufactures  and  our 
mines,  with  Hie  market  their  products  have  lur- 
mshed  to  our  farmers,  has  given  our  great  Stale 
the.  high  position  it  holds  in  the  Union.  They 
tiave  failed  our  mountains  and  our  valleys  with 
an  industrious  and  happy  people,  and  they  will, 
if  properly  encouraged,  every  year  add  to  our 
wealth  and  our  happiness.  We  were  told  last 


fall  that  when  the  election  was  over,  if  the  Whig 
party  should  succeed,  a change  should  lake  place, 
and  we  should  get  back  the  tariffof  ’42.  Well, 
there  is  a majority  in  the  other  House — where  a 
tariff  bill  only  can  originate — of  that  party  ; and, 
although  the  session  has  two  of  the  three  months 
allotted  to  it  already  consumed,  no  bill  has  come 
here  which  hints  at  a change  in  the  system.  I 
desire  to  make  no  charges  of  neglect,  but  to  say 
that  1 shall  be  most  happy  to  co-operale  with 
them  in  modifying  the  tariff’  of  ’46  as  soon  as 
they  give  me  the  opportunity.  1 shall  go  with 
them  as  far  as  any  gentleman  here  to  give  pro- 
per protection  to  all  the  great  interests  of  ihe 
country,  but  1 cannot  do  so  until  a bill  comes 
from  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Railroad  to  the  Pucijic. — Mr.  Renton  gave  no- 
tice of  his  intention  to  introduce  on  Monday 
next  a bill  providing  for  the  location  and  con- 
struction of  a national  central  railroad  from  San 
Francisco,  on  the  Facific,  to  St.  Louis  on  the 
Mississippi,  with  a branch  to  the  Columbia 
River,  in  Oregon. 

Michigan  Anti- Slavery  Resolutions. — Mr  Fitz- 
gerald presented  the  resolutions  of  the  Michigan 
Legislature  against  the  extension  of  slavery  to 
the  new  territories. 

Mr.  Cameron,  of  Pennsylvania,  moved  to  re- 
call from  the  House  the  resolution  previously 
adopted  by  the  Senate,  extending  the  time  of  re- 
ceiving the  proposals  for  the  public  printing  for 
the  next  Congress.  The  motion  prevailing,  the 
resolution  was  brought  back  from  the  House,  and 
on  motion  reconsidered.  A communication  from 
tl.e  public  printer  was  then  laid  before  the  Se- 
nate and  read,  replying  to  the  complaints  which 
had  been  made  against  the  manner  in  which  the 
public  printing  had  been  done.  After  a full  and 
animated  discussion  of  the  subject  by  Messrs. 
Pearce,  of  Maryland,  Cameron  ot  Pa.,  and  others, 
Hie  resolution  was  amended  by  substituting  the 
14ih  of  February,  for  the  1st  of  March,  and 
adopted. 

Mr.  Mason  introduced  a resolution  authorizing 
the  Secretary  of  War  to  provide  persons  intend- 
ing to  emigrate  to  California,  Oregon  or  New 
Mexico,  with  arms  and  ammunition  lor  their  pro- 
tection and  defence,  on  payment  of  the  original 
cost  of  the  same.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Military  Affairs. 

Reduction  of  Postage. — On  motion  of  Mr.  Niles, 
the  Senate  lesumed  the  consideration  of  the 
Postage  Bill,  the  question  immediately  under 
coi.sideralion  being  lVlr.  Cameron's  motion  to 
amend,  so  as  to  allow  newspapers  not  weighing 
more  than  one  and  a half  ounces  to  circulate  free 
within  a circle  of  thirty  miles  from  the  office  of 
publication. 

Mr.  Cameron  modified  his  amendment  by  strik- 
ing out  one-and-half  ounces,  so  as  to  make  it  ap- 
plicable to  all  newspapers. 

Mr.  Niles  addresseu  the  Senate  at  length  in 
reply  to  the  speech  of  Mr.  Allen  on  ihe  same 
suhject,  and  in  a deience  generally  of  Hie  bill  as 
reported. 

He  referred  particularly  to  Mr.  Allen's  re- 
maiks,  in  condemnation  ol  the  mail-warsleamer 
system,  and  expressed  his  surprise  that  he  whose 
voice  had  been  “ first  for  war”  was  among  Hie 
first  to  hack  out. 

The  Senate  adjourned  until  Monday.” 

House  of  Representatives. — The  House  of 
Represenlanves  was  engaged  for  Hie  entire  day 
on  the  private  calendar. 

During  the  session,  a message  was  received 
from  the  Senate,  asking  that  the  joint  resolution 
respecting  the  public  printing  mignt  be  sent  back 
for  Hie  purpose  of  undergoing  a modification. 
The  request  was  acceded  to,  the  Speaker  tem- 
porarily resuming  the  Chair  lor  that  purpose. 

Saturday,  February  3,  1849. 

The  Senate  did  not  sit  to-day. 

House  of  Representatives. — Mr.  Stephens 
rose  and  asked  the  unanimous  consent  ot  Hie 
House  to  introduce  a resolution  calling  (he  said) 
for  important  iniormalion.  He  asked  mat  it  he 
read  ; and  it  was  read,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  President  of  the  United  States 
be  requested  to  furnish  this  House  with  a correct 
copy  of  ihe  original  treaiy  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo, 
entered  into  oil  ihe  2d  day  of  February,  ta-ld,  by 
Nicholas  P.  1'rist,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States, 
and  Luis  G.  Cuevas,  Barnado  Couto,  and  Miguel 
Airistain,  on  the  part  ol  the  Repuulic  of  Mexico  j 
and  particularly  those  articles  in  said  original  treaty 
whicn  were  stricken  out  or  amended  by  die  Senate 
of  the  United  States. 

, Resolved,  further,  That  the  President  be  request- 
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ed  to  inform  this  House  whether  there  is  any  evi- 
dence in  the  Department  of  Stale  of  an  agreement 
and  assutanee  made  by  our  Commissioners  with  the 
Mexican  Government,  before  the  ratification  by  said 
Government  of  said  amendments,  substantially  in 
the  following  words,  to  wit : 

“PROTOCOL 

Of  the  conference  previous  to  the  ratification  and 
exchange  of  the  treaty  of  peace  between  Ambrose 
H.  Sevier  and  Nathan  Clifford,  commissioned  as 
Ministers  Plenipotentiary  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  Don  Luis  de  la  Rosa,  Minis- 
ter ef  Foreign  and  Internal  Affairs  of  the  Mexican 
Republic. 

“ In  the  city  ol  Queretaro,  on  the  26th  of  the  month 
of  May,  IS48,  at  a conference  between  their  Excel- 
lencies Nathan  Clifford  and  Ambrose  H.  Sevier, 
Commissioners  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
with  full  powers  from  their  Government  to  make  to 
the  Mexican  Republic  suitable  explanation  in  regard 
to  the  amendments  which  the  Senate  and  Govern 
mem  of  the  said  United  States  have  made  in  the 
treaty  of  peace,  friendship,  limits,  and  definitive  set- 
tlement between  the  two  republics,  signed  in  the 
city  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo  on  the  2d  day  of  Februa- 
ry of  the  present  year,  and  his  Excellency  Don  Luis 
de  hi  Rosa,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Re- 
public of  Mexico,  it  was  agreed,  after  adequate  con- 
versation respecting  the  changes  alluded  to,  to  re- 
cord in  the  present  protocol  the  following  explana- 
tions, which  their  aforesaid  Excellencies  the  Com- 
missioners gave  in  the  name  of  their' Government, 
and  in  fulfilment  of  the  commission  conferred  upon 
them  near  the  Mexican  Republic  : 

“ 1st.  The  American  Government,  by  suppress 
ing  the  ninth  article  of  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  and 
substituting  the  third  article  of  the  treaty  of  Louisiana 
did  not  intend  to  diminish  in  any  way  what  was 
agreed  upon  by  the  aforesaid  article  ninth  in  favor 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  territories  ceded  by  Mexico. 
Its  understanding  is,  that  all  of  that  agreement  is 
contained  in  the  third  article  of  the  treaty  of  Louisi 
ana.  In  consequence,  all  the  privileges  and  guaran- 
ties, civil,  political,  and  religious,  which  would  have 
been  possessed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  ceded  ter- 
ritories, if  the  ninth  article  of  the  treaty  had  been 
retained,  will  be  enjoyed  by  them,  without  any  dif- 
ference, under  the  article  which  has  been  substitu- 
ted. 

“ 2d.  1 he  American  Goverment,  by  suppressing 
the  tenth  article  of  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe,  did  nut. 
in  any  w ay,  intend  to  annul  the  grants  of  land  made 
by  Mexico  in  the  ceded  territories.  These  grants, 
notwithstanding  the  suppression  of  this  article  of  the 
treaty,  preserve  the  legal  value  which  they  may  pos- 
sess, and  the  grantees  may  cause  their  legitimate 
titles  to  be  acknowledged  before  the  American  tribu- 
nals. » 

“ Conformably  to  the  law  of  the  United  States, 
legitimate  titles  to  every  description  of  properly,  per- 
sonal and  real,  existing  in  the  ceded  territories,  are 
those  which  are  legitimate  titles  under  the  Mexican 
law  in  California  and  New  Mexico,  up  to  t lie  13th 
of  May,  1846  and  in  Texas  up  to  the  2d  of  March, 
1836. 

"3d.  The  Government  of  the  United  States,  by 
suppressing  the  concluding  paragraph  of  article 
twelfth  of  the  treaty,  did  not  intend  to  deprive  the 
Mexican  Republic  of  the  free  and  unrestrained  fa- 
culty of  ceding,  conveying,  or  transferring  at  any 
time  (as  it  may  judge  best)  the  sum  of  twelve  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  which  the  same  Government  of  the 
United  States  is  to  deliver  in  the  place  designated 
by  ihe  amended  article. 

“ And  these  explanations  having  been  accepted 
bv  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Mexican 
Republic,  he  declared  in  the  name  of  his  Govern- 
ment that,  with  the  understanding  conveyed  by  them, 
the  same  Government  would  proceed  to  ratify  the 
treaty  of  Guadalupe,  as  modified  by  the  Senate  and 
Government  of  the  United  States. 

In  testimony  of  which,  their  Excellencies,  the 
aforesaid  Commissioners,  and  the  Minister,  have 
signed  and  sealed,  in  quintuplicate,  the  present  pro- 
tocol. 

“NATHAN  CLIFFORD,  [l,  s.] 

“AMBROSE  H.  SEVIER,  [l.  sj 

“ LUIS  DE  LA  ROSA.”  [l.  s ] 

And  be  it  further  resolved.  That  if  such  paper  is  in 
the  Department  of  Slate,  the  President  he  requested 
to  iniorrn  this  House  whether  said  Commissioners, 
or  Plenipotentiaries,  were  empowered  to  make  said 
explanations  and  give  said  guaranties,  anu  by  what 
authority  they  were  so  empowered  ; and  whether 
tile  said  protocol  has  been  submitted  to  the  conside- 
ration of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  and  been 
sanctioned  by  a constitutional  majority  of  that  body. 

And  be  it  further  resolved,  That  the  President  in- 
form this  House  whether  he  was  aware  of  the  exist- 
ence ol  such  protocol  at  the  time  of  his  proclamation 
of  the  final  exchange  of  ratifications  of  aid  treaty  on 
the  4th  day  of  July,  1848. 

Mr.  Houston,  of  Alabama,  having  objected  to 
the  consideration  of  the  resolution  it  was  passed 
over. 

Michigan  Anti-slavery  Resolutions. — Mr.  Stuart, 
of  Michigan,  presented  the  resolutions  of  the 


Legislature  of  that  Slate  in  opposition  to  the  in- 
troduction of  slavery  into  any  of  Ihe  territories 
of  Ihe  United  Stales  now  or  hereafter  to  be  ac- 
quired; which  were  read,  laid  on  the  table,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 

The  House  adopted  a resolution  granting  to 
Mr.  Sibley,  representative  from  Wisconsin  Terri- 
tory, Ihe  same  books  and  public  documents  which 
had  been  voted  to  other  members. 

Mr.  Tompkins,  of  Miss.,  presented  a remon- 
strance from  a person  by  the  name  of  I’ytchlyn, 
(probably  an  Indian  Chief,)  against  the  bill  now 
pending,  which  proposes  to  unite  all  the  Indian 
tribes  in  our  Western  Territories  under  one  Go- 
vernment. The  paper  was  laid  on  the  table  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 

Monday,  Feb  uary  5,  1849. 

In  Senate. — A resolution,  substantially  the' 
same  as  that  offered  in  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives by  Mr.  Stephens,  calling  upon  the  Presi- 
dent lo  lay  before  Ihe  Senate,  in  open  or  execu- 
tive session,  at  his  discretion,  any  instructions 
given  to  Messrs.  Sevier  and  Clifford,  Ministers 
Plenipotentiary  to  the  Mexican  Republic,  in  re- 
gard lo  the  treaty  of  peace  with  that  Republic — 
any  protocol  or  paper  signed  by  said  ministers — 
and  all  communications  between  said  Ministers 
and  the  Government  of  the  United  Stales,  in 
regard  to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  to  said 
Treaty,  was  presented  by  Mr.  Mangum. 

Which  after  a brief  conversation,  was  laid 
over. 

Virginia  Resolutions  in  regard  lo  Slavery. — Mr. 
Hunter  presented  a series  ol  resolutions  adopted 
by  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia,  reaffirm- 
ing the  resolutions  of  the  same  body  in  1847,  in 
regard  to  the  principles  involved  in  ihe  Wilmot 
proviso,  and  also  in  regard  lo  the  extension  of 
slavery  lo  the  territories,  and  to  the  restriction 
of  slavery  or  the  slave  trade  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Alter  some  remarks  from  Mr.  Hunter  in  re- 
ference to  the  course  which  Virginia  would  be 
called  upon  to  adopt  in  case  Congress  passed  the 
Wilmot  proviso,  or  interlered  with  slavery  in  the 
District,  the  resolutions  were  laid  on  the  table 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Votes  for  President  and  Vice  President. — Mr. 
Clayton,  lrom  the  Joint  Committee  appointed  for 
that  purpose,  reported  a resolution  recommending 
that  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  meet  iri  conven- 
tion op  the  1 4lh  ins t.,  for  the  purpose  of  counting 
the  electoral  votes  of  the  late  Presidential  elec- 
tion. Which  was  adopted. 

Mr.  Clayton  was  appointed  the  teller  on  the 
part  of  the  rfenale. 

Reduction  of  Postage. — The  bill  to  reduce  the 
rates  of  postage  being  under  consideration,  Mr. 
Allen  made  reply  lo  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Miles, 
of  the  2d  insl.,  to  which  Mr.  Miles  responded. 
The  remarks  of  Mr.  Allen  were  principally  di- 
rected to  an  opposition  to  the  system  of  contracts 
with  Ocean  Mail  Steamers,  on  the  ground  that 
the  aid  of  the  Government  should  not  be  lent  lo 
build  up  monopolies,  and  that  it  infracts  that 
clause  of  the  Constitution  which  declares  that 
“ no  preference  shall  be  given  by  any  regulation 
of  commerce  or  revenue  to  the  ports  of  one 
State  over  those  of  another,”  by  making  a dis- 
crimination in  favor  of  the  port  of  Nevv  York,  in 
three  particulars — Ihe  line  lo  Bremen,  the  line 
to  Liverpool,  and  the  line  to  New  Orleans. 

Mr.  Allen  charged  Mr.  JVt/es  with  having  voted 
to  waste  the  public  money  on  ocean  mail  routes, 
and  then  having  voted  to  collect  it  thiough  the 
instrumentality  of  high  tariffs.  He  charged  Mr. 

N.  also  with  having  videnUy  assailed  the  Demo- 
cratic party  in  the  debate  ol  1S46,  and  trying  lo 
bring  it  into  disrepute,  and  with  a bitterness  and 
venom  that  no  man  who  called  himself  a whig, 
on  that  side  of  the  chamber,  was  ever  heard  lo 
employ  against  the  Democratic  parly. 

Mr.  Peaice  of  Maryland,  next  expressed  his 
views  upon  the  subject.  He  was  opposed  lo  the 
Iree  transmission  of  newspapers,  i he  interests 
of  the  peuple  would  not  be  advanced  by  it.  He 
was  in  lavor  of  a low  and  uniform  rale  of  postage 
lor  newspapers  instead  of  an  entirely  free  trans- 
mission. 

Mr.  Dickinson  of  New  York,  and  Mr.  Weslcotl 
of  Florida,  briefly  addressed  tne  Seriate  on  the 
subject — the  former  in  favor  of,  and  the  latter  in 
opposition  lo  the  pending  amendment  of  Mr. 
Cameron,  which  provided  for  the  free  circulation 
ol  all  newspapers  for  a distance  of  thirty  miles 
from  the  office  of  publication. 

After  which  the  Senate  adjourned. 


House  of  Representatives. — Treaty  with 
Mexico  — Mr.  Stephens  of  Georgia,  on  motion, 
obtained  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  House  to 
offer  the  resolutions  atiempted  to  be  introduced 
on  the  3rd  insl.,  respecting  the  supposed  Protocol 
lo  the  late  treaty  with  Mexico.  The  Clerk  hav- 
ing read  them. 

Mr.  Wentworth  o(  Illinois,  called  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  the  suspension  of  the  rules,  in  order 
to  act  upon  the  resolutions — which  were  ordered 
with  the  following  result: — 

Yeas,  181 ; nays,  3. 

The  resolutions  being  now  before  the  House. 

Mr.  Stephens  proceeded  to  explain  and  illus- 
trate the  merits  of  the  question,  in  an  earnest  and 
elegant  speech.  He  read  the  resolutions  hitherto 
passed  by  the  House,  calling  on  the  President  for 
a copy  of  his  instructions  to  the  treaty  commis 
sioners,  Messrs.  Sevier  and  Clifford,  and  for  a cor 
rect  copy  of  the  late  treaty  with  Mexico,  and 
also  read  the  President’s  reply  to  the  same,  stal- 
ing that  it  would  be  incompatible  with  the  public 
interests  to  furnish  the  information  called  for. 
He  said  it  was  ills  sincere  belief  that  the  Protocol 
to  which  he  had  referred  in  his  resolutions,  did 
exist,  and  if  his  present  effort  to  call  il  forth  from 
its  hiding-place  proved  ineffectual,  he  should  then 
move  the  -appointment  ol  a select  committee, 
with  power  to  send  for  persons  and  papers.  He 
reviewed  several  passages  of  the  treaty  which 
had  been  stricken  out  or  altered  by  the  United 
Slates  Senate,  and  showed  that  they  were  not 
what  the  Protocol  represented  them  lobe.  How, 
he  asked,  did  the  President  or  his  agents  dare  to 
impose  this  fraud  upon  the  Mexican  government? 

Mr.  Houston,  of  Alabama,  replied  lo  Mr. 
Stephens,  remarking  that  by  the  time  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  should  have  examined  the 
papers  received  under  his  call,  he  would  he  satis- 
fied that  his  speech  was  entirely  premature,  and 
did  great  injustice  to  the  President  of  the  United 
Stales.  He  referred  lo  the  letter  of  instructions 
of  Ihe  Secretary  of  Stale,  and  said  that  the  tenor 
of  that  and  ttie  Protocol  was  the  same.  He  re- 
ferred lo  the  Commissioner’s  letter  of  the  25th 
May,  stating  that  the  treaty  was  then  ratified, 
whereas  this  Protocol  was  dated  on  the  26lh. 

Mr.  Ashmun  then  read  a letter  from  the  Com- 
missioners, dated  four  days  subsequently,  which 
slated  the  ratification  of  exchanges  to  have  been 
made  on  that  day. 

Mr.  Houston  then  proposed  an  a ueridment  to 
the  resolution,  by  inserting  “ if  not  incompatible 
with  the  public  interests.” 

Mr.  Stephens  would  not  agree  to  accept  the 
modification,  as  the  President  on  a former  occa- 
sion had  refused  lo  give  the  information,  and  the 
Senate  had  known  nothing  of  this  Protocol.  He 
would  now  tell  him  and  ins  friends  here,  and  the 
country,  that  if  he  does  refise  now,  he  will  move 
for  the  appointment  of  a Committee  of  Inquiry, 
with  powtr  lo  send  for  persons  and  papers. 

Mr.  Houston  said  the  President  coi*ld  not  be 
intimidated  into  compliance. 

Mr.  Schenck  followed  in  a speech  of  consider- 
able length,  principally  laying  down  the  history 
of  the  treaty.  The  course  of  the  Executive, 
had  been  deceptive  in  this  matter,  but  il  was  not 
the  only  instance.  We  had  the  case  of  the  Exe- 
cutive waging  war,  while  Congress  was  in  ses- 
sion, without  referring  the  question  lo  them. 
We  had  nad  the  case  of  the  President  of  the 
United  Stales  swearing  in  a whole  country  at 
once,  and  making  them  citizens  without  the 
constitutional  forms;  creating  an  independent 
civil  government  within  the  acknowledged  limits 
of  the  sovereign  Stale  of  Texas  ; and  then  ta- 
king some  of  their  citizens  and  hanging  them  for 
treason.  We  had  had  the  case  of  his  establish- 
ing revenue  laws  over  the  ports  of  Mexico,  and 
collecting  and  disbursing  money  which  never 
came  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  State9. 

I he  question,  said  Mr.  S.,  should  now  be  settled, 
whether  the  President  might  regularly  assume 
to  be  the  whole  government,  or  remain  an  Inte- 
gra* part,  and  because  tne  inquiry  involved  these 
considerations,  he  was  in  favor  of  it. 

Some  further  remarks  were  made  by  Messrs. 
Meade,  Boyd,  Houston,  and  Burl,  when  the  ques- 
tion was  taken  on  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Hous- 
ton— in  effect,  that  the  President  need  not  re- 
spond to  the  call  if  he  should  deem  it  incompati- 
ble with  the  public  interests.  Which  was  re- 
jected by  a vole  of  yeas  84,  nays  96. 

The  question  then  recurred  on  the  adoption  of 
the  original  resolution,  alter  being  modified  so 
as  to  embrace  the  request  to  the  President  to 
communicate  also  a copy  of  the  instructions  of 
the  Government  lo  the  Commissioners,  Messrs. 
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Sevier  and  Clifford,  together  with  such  other 
correspondence  as  appertains  to  said  treaty. — 
and  it  was  passed  by  a vote  of  yeas  146,  nays  33 
Statue  of  Washington. — A resolution  was  pass- 
ed on  motion  of  Mr.  J\haile , of  Va.,  directing  the 
Committee  on  Expenditures  to  inquire  into  the 
expediency  of  having  an  American  copy,  in 
American  marble,  of  the  statue  of  Washington, 
in  the  Capitol  of  Virginia,  taken,  and  piaced  in 
the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol  at  Washington,  and  to 
report  by  bill  or  otherwise. 

The  House  then  adjourned. 

Tuesday,  February  6,  1849. 

In  Senate.  — South  Carolina  Resolutions. — Mr. 
Butler  presented  the  resolutions  of  the  Legislature 
of  South  Carolina  on  the  subject  of  Slavery,  the 
Wilmot  proviso,  and  Northern  agitation,  accom- 
panying the  presentation  with  some  remarks  in 
reference  to  the  course  which  that  Stale  would 
be  bound  to  pursue  in  case  this  threatened  policy 
in  regard  to  the  rights  of  the  slaveholding  Stales 
be  carried  out.  He  said  he  had  made  no  threat — 
he  would  make  no  threat — he  had  no  such  dispo- 
sition, but  it  South  Carolina  should  be  placed  in 
such  situation,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  she 
would  enforce  that  resolution. 

The  resolutions  were  ordered  to  be  printed. 
Diplomatic  Pledges  to  Mexico. — The  resolution 
of  Mr.  Mangum,  offered  yesterday,  respecting  the 
alledgtd  Protocol  to  the  late  treaty  with  Mexico, 
was  then  taken  up,  and  after  a few  remarks  from 
Mr.  King,  in  favor  of  its  immediate  adoption,  it 
was  passed  without  a dissenting  voice. 

Panama  Railroad. — Mr.  Underwood  opposed  the 
bill.  He  was  averse  to  the  principle  of  granting 
monopolies  to  companies,  and  preferred  that  the 
Government  should  lake  an  interest  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  road.  The  terms  of  the  grant 
were  too  liberal.  The  road  would  be  one  of  the 
most  profitable  in  the  world,  arid  would  make 
millionaires  of  the  contractors,  by  allowing  them 
the  control  of  the  business  and  travel  across  the 
isthmus. 

A. r.  Foote  rose  to  offer  an  amendment  for  the 
construction  of  a road  across  the  Isthmus  of  Te- 
huantepec, based  on  a memorial  which  he  held 
in  his  hand,  which  he  asked  the  reading  of. 

The  memorial  of  Peter  A.  Hargous,  of  New 
York,  and  others  interested  with  him,  represent- 
ing that  they  were  vested  with  full  power  and 
authority  from  the  Mexican  Republic,  under  the 
most  solemn  guarantees  from  that  Republic,  to 
open  a communication  between  the  Gull  of  Mex- 
ico and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  across  the  Isthmus  ol 
Tehuantepec,  was  then  read  ; which  together 
with  the  amendment  offered,  giving  the  option  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  contract  with  one 
or  the  other  of  the  parlies,  if  a contract  should 
be  made,  was  ordered  to  Lie  printed. 

Mr.  Dayton  then  rose  and  addressed  the  Senate 
in  support  of  the  bill.  He  commented  with  el- 
fecl  on  the  many  disadvantages  which  attach  to 
the  Tehuantepec  route. 

Mr.  Webster  replied  to  the  arguments  which 
had  been  urged  against  the  b.ll,  and  made  a cal 
culalion,  showing  that  the  profits  of  the  road 
would  not  be  so  exorbitant  as  had  been  estima- 
ted. 

Mr.  Clark  moved  a postponement  of  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  unlill  lo-.norrow,  which 
was  agreed  to. 

House  of  Representatives — Patent  Medi- 
cines— Mr.  Edwards , by  leave,  from  Lhe  Commit- 
tee on  ttiesunjeclot  adulterated  drugs  and  medi- 
cines, reporteu  a bill  to  prevent  the  patenting  of 
medicines;  which  was  read,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Naval  Appropriation. — The  Committee  of  the 
Whole  had  under  consideration  the  bill  making 
appropriations  for  the  support  of  the  Naval  Ser- 
vice lor  the  year  ending  3llth  June,  1850. 

Mr.  Vinton,  from  the  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means,  submitted  an  amendment  to  the  purport 
that  a purser  be  sent  as  a Government  agent  to 
the  naval  station  in  California,  with  the  same  pay 
as  if  serving  on  board  a United  Slates  frigate. 
Upon  this  proposition,  an  interesting  debate 
sprung  up,  in  winch  Messrs.  Vinton,  Bowlin,  King, 
Schenck,  Toombs,  Burt,  and  Ficklin  pailicipated, 
when  the  amendment  was  at  length  adopted. 

After  several  other  amendments  were  offered 
and  discussed,  the  Committee  rose  and  reported 
the  bill  as  amended. 

The  previous  question  was  then  called  and  the 
House  proceeded  to  vote  on  the  several  amend- 
ments. 


Mr.  Rockwell's  amendment  abolishing  the  spirit 
rations,  and  substituting  in  lieu  thereof  the  sum 
of  four  cents  each,  was  taken  by  tellers  and  lost 
— yeas  52  nays  71 . 

The  other  amendments  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee were  then  adopted,  and  the  bill  was  or- 
dered to  be  engro-sed  ; and  being  engrossed,  was 
read  a third  time  and  passed. 

Mr.  Schenck  thereupon  moved  a reconsideration 
of  the  vote  by  which  the  title  of  the  bill  was 
passed,  and  pending  the  reconsideration,  the 
House  adjourned. 

Wednesday,  February  7,  1849 
In  Senate. — Naval  Appropriation  Bill. — This 
bill  was  received  from  the  Home,  read  twice  and 
referred  to  Committee  on  Finance. 

Senator  from  Wisconsin. — The  credentials  of 
Mr.  Walker,  Senator  elect  from  the  Slate  of 
Wisconsin,  from  the  4th  of  March  next,  was  pre- 
sented. 

River  and  Harbor  Bill. — Mr.  Dix,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  reported  the  River  and 
Harbor  Bill,  passed  by  the  House  with  amend- 
ments. All  the  appropriations  in  the  bill  for  con- 
tinuing works  existing  or  already  commenced, 
were  retained,  and  all  appropriations  for  new 
works  were  stricken  out  and  reported  in  separate 
bills,  framed  and  recommended  by  the  Senate 
Committee.  Mr.  Dix  read  a report  Irom  the 
Committee,  explaining  the  views  entertained  by 
them,  and  explaining  the  reasons  for  the  course 
they  have  deemed  proper  to  adopt.  The  report 
and  the  several  bills  were  ordeied  to  be  printed. 

Repeal  of  the  49th  Rule. — Air.  Benton  offered  a 
resolution  to  repeal  the  rule  which  now  prescribes 
the  lime  and  manner  of  choosing  the  Secretary 
and  other  officers  of  the  Senate.  The  same  lies 
over  under  the  rule. 

Ceding  the  Public  Lands  to  the  States. — Mr.  Wal- 
ker presented  a resolution  to  inquire  into  the  ex- 
pediency ol  ceding  the  public  lands  to  the  States 
in  which  they  lie,  under  certain  restrictions, 
which  also  lies  over. 

A resolution  was  submitted  to  the  effect  that 
the  Senate  should  in  future  meet  at  11  o’clock. 
Laid  on  the  table. 

Central  National  Road. — Mr.  Benton,  from  the 
Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  introduced  a bill 
providiug  for  the  location  and  construction  of  a 
Central  National  road  from  St.  Louis  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, with  a branch  to  the  Columbia  river.  He 
advocated  the  measure  at  great  length,  pointing 
out  the  advantages  as  well  as  the  necessity  loi 
such  a road.  Tne  bill  was  read  and  referred. 

Appropriation  Bills. — The  Senate  then  took  up 
and  passed  the  Pension  Appropriation  Bill  and 
the  bill  providing  for  the  Military  Academy  at 
West  Point. 

House  of  FvETREsentatiyes  — Joint  Conven- 
tion for  counting  the  Electoral  Voles. — i’he  joint 
re-oluliou  from  the  Senate  respecting  the  meet- 
ing of  both  Houses  for  Hie  purpo.-e  of  counting 
the  electoral  votes,  was  agreed  to. 

Navy  Appropriation  Bill. — Mr.  Schenck  moved 
to  lay  upon  the  table  tlie  motion  ottered  by  hun 
yeslerday,  10  alter  the  title  ot  the  Navy  bill. 
Agreed  to,  and  the  bill  was  sent  to  the  Senate 
lor  concurrence. 

Western  Judicial  District  of  Louisiana. — The 
Judiciary  Committee  reported  the  Senate  bill 
lor  the  establishment  of  the  Judicial  District  of 
Western  Louisiana,  with  an  amendment  provi- 
ding that  the  Judge  shuutd  not  be  appointed  un- 
til me  15th  ol  March  next. 

Mr.  Morse  warmly  advocated  the  passage  of 
the  bill,  and  informed  the  House  how  necessary 
it  was  for  the  Court  to  be  established  at  the 
time  specified.  He  begged  the  *•  Democracy’ 
not  to  resort  to  any  slrategem  to  deleat  the  bill, 
because  the  Judiciary  Committee  had  reported 
an  amendment,  relieving  Mr.  Polk  Irom  and  de- 
volving upon  General  Taylor  the  appointment 
ot  the  Judge  of  lhe  Court. 

Mr.  Kaufman  made  a very  animated  speech 
against  the  amendment,  as  a Whig  measure  to 
slight  the  present  President,  and  transfer  to  his 
successor  a little  patronage.  He  was  anxious 
tor  the  bill  to  pass,  but  he  never  would  vole  tor 
it  with  that  amendment  attached. 

Mr.  Hall,  of  New  York,  a member  of  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee,  defended  the  action  ot  the 
Committee  in  the  mailer. 

Mr.  Caleb  B.  Smith  spoke  ably  and  eloquently 
in  favor  of  the  committee’s  amendment.  He 
said  it  was  light  and  proper,  and  according 
i to  precedent,  mat  the  tune  lor  the  Court  to 


commence  its  session  should  be  fixed  in  the 
bill,  and  as  said  Court  could  not  possibly  com- 
mence its  operations  until  after  the  present  Ad- 
ministration would  be  out  of  power,  he  deem- 
ed it  eminenllv  just  and  right  that  the  Judge 
should  be  appointed  by  the  President,  w ho  will 
then  occupy  the  Executive  chair,  and  not  by  the 
present  Executive  who  will  then  be  out  of  power. 
As  to  the  charge  that  it  is  a Whig  manoeuvre,  to 
take  a little  patronage  from  Mr.  Polk  and  give  it 
to  General  Taylor,  he  referred  gentlemen  to  the 
time  when  that  eminent  statesman,  John  J.  Crit- 
tenden, was  nominated  for  a Judgeship  on  the 
Supreme  Bench  of  the  United  Slates  Court,  by 
President  Adams,  on  the  eve  of  his  gofng  out  of 
power,  and  when  the  opposition  in  the  Senate 
laid  that  admirable  nomination  on  the  table,  and 
thereby  transferred  the  patronage  from  the  out- 
going to  the  incoming  President!  There  was  an 
act  fit  for  censure  and  condemnation  ! But  the 
party  that  committed  the  deed,  found  no  words 
to  condemn  it;  but  now  was  full  of  denuncia- 
tions of  all  acts  on  the  part  of  the  Whig  party, 
which  bore  the  remotest  resemblance  to  such  an 
act  ! Mr.  Smith  spoke  of  Mr.  Crittenden’s  emi- 
nent fitness  for  the  high  station  to  which  be  was 
nominated  in  earnest  terms  of  praise. 

Mr.  Stanton  followed  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment.  He  said  the  amendment  proposed 
was  not  one  of  very  great  importance,  and  was 
rat!  er  a matter  of  taste  than  principle.  It  was 
however  the  establishment  of  a precedent,  which 
would  enable  another  Congress  to  suspend  their 
action  for  any  length  of  time,  in  order  to  secure 
the  same  patronage.  It  was  in  effect  shaping 
the  measures  of  a Congress  to  an  anticipated 
change  of  Administration.  He  did  not  object 
so  much  to  this  particular  instance  as  to  the  dis- 
astrous, ruinous  piinciple  it  involved,  which  was 
to  be  condemned  as  injurious  in  every  sen-e,  and 
in  every  part  of  its  operation.  If  the  Senate 
acted  wrongly  in  the  instance  referred  to  by  the 
gentleman  Irom  ln.'iana,  it  was  no  reason  why 
they  should  now  suspend  the  operation ‘of  laws 
to  secure  to  themselves  the  spoils.  It  seemed 
to  him  that  gentlemen,  on  the  other  sine,  lor 
taste,  for  modesty,  whether  real  or  feigned, 
which  ought  to  be  exhibited  by  them  at  the  mo- 
ment of  victory,  should  not  press  this  amend- 
ment now. 

Pending  further  action  on  this  subject,  the 
House  proceeded  to  the  consideration  ol  the  bill 
making  appropijations  lor  certain  fortifications. 

Mr.  Preston,  of  Virginia,  took  the  floor  and 
made  a very  able  and  eloquent  speech,  in  advo- 
cacy of  a bill  which  he  desired  to  offer,  as  a com- 
promise substitute  for  the  California  Territorial 
Bill.  He  spuke  for  an  hour,  and  held  the  House 
in  profound  attention  throughout.  It  was  a pow- 
erful appeal  to  all  sections  and  parties  to  rally 
to  the  settlement  of  tne  great  and  momentous 
territorial  question,  in  a spirit  that  would  do  ho- 
nor to  the  descendants  ot  those  noble  patriots 
who  achieved  for  us  the  freedom  we  enjoy. 
Some  passages  in  his  speech  were  very  beaulitul 
in  sentiment  and  illustration,  and  calied  lorth 
many  commendations. 

Mr.  Broun,  of  Pennsylvania,  followed  in  a 
continuation  of  his  former  spech  upon  the  sla- 
very question.  When  he  had  concluded,  the 
committee  rose,  Mr.  Hilliard  having  obtained 
the  floor  for  to-morrow.  Adjourned. 


PUBLIC  BOCUMBNTS. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  A CONVENTION  OF 

SOUTHERN  MEMBERS  OF  CONGRESS. 

The  resolutions  of  Mr.  Bayly,  of  Virginia,  re- 
ferred to  in  the  proceedings  of  tne  first  meeting 
held  on  the  23rd  December  last,  and  the  address 
of  Mr.  Berrien,  reported  by  Mr.  King,  of  Ala., 
and  rejected  by  the  general  meeting  on  the  22nd 
January — will  conclude  our  publication  under  this 
head. 

RESOLUTIONS  OFFERED  BY  MR.  BAYLY. 

The  President  having  taken  the  chair,  Mr. 
Bayly,  of  Virginia,  presented  the  following  pre- 
amble and  resolutions  : 

Resolved,  That  this  meeting,  composed  of  a 
portion  of  the  Senators  and  Representatives 
Irom  the  slaveholdmg  States,  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  Slates,  doth  unequivocally  express  a 
firm  determination  to  maintain  and  detend  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  Slates  against  every 
aggression,  and  that  they  will  support  the  go- 
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vernment  of  the  United  States  in  all  measures 
warranted  by  that  instrument. 

That  they  most  solemnly  declare  a warm  at- 
tachment to  the  union  of  the  States,  agreeably 
toils  obvious  and  real  intention,  as  manifested 
by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Slates  and  the 
history  of  its  formation,  to  maintain  which  they 
pledge  their  individual  honor;  and  that  lor  this 
end*it  is  their  duty  to  watch  over  and  oppose 
every  infraction  of  those  principles  which  con- 
stitute the  only  basis  of  that  union  ; because  a 
faithful  observance  of  them  can  alone  secure  its 
existence  and  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  them- 
selves and  their  posterity. 

That  the  Government  of  the  United  States  is 
one  of  delegated  powers,  limited  by  the  plain 
sense  and  intention  of  the  Constitution  ot  the 
United  States,  which  is  the  only  legitimate  source 
of  them  ; and  all  powers  not  delegated  by  it  to 
the  General  Government  nor  prohibited  to  the 
Slates  are,  by  the  express  terms  ol  that  instru- 
ment, reserved  to  the  Stales  respectively,  or  to 
IheTieople. 

That  no  authority  is  conferred  by  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  upon  the  Congress 
of  the  United  Stales,  to  impair  or  destroy  the 
right  of  properly  hi  slaves  either  in  the  Slates, 
the  District  ol  Columbia,  the  Territories  of  the 
United  Stales,  or  any  other  place  whatever  ; nor 
to  prohibit  the  transfer  of  slaves  from  one  place 
to  another,  except  in  the  power  delegated  to  it 
over  the  foreign  slave  trade,  which  has  been  ex- 
hausted. 

That  any  act  ol  Congress  designed  to  impair 
or  destroy  the  right  of  property  in  slaves,  in  any 
of  the  places  aforesaid,  or  to  prohibit  the  trans- 
fer ef  slaves  from  one  part  of  the  United  Slates 
to  another,  would  be  a palpable  and  dangerous 
violation  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
and  inconsistent  with  its  compromises  and  guar- 
anties, without  which  it  could  net  have  been 
adopted. 

Tnat  the  favor  the  late  efforts  made  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  Stales  and  elsewhere  to  in- 
terfere with  the  subject  of  domestic  slavery  in 
ttie  District  of  Columbia  and  the  Territories  of 
the  United  Stales,  and  the  transfer  ol  slaves  be- 
tween different  sections  of  the  Union,  have  met 
with  fi Odi  a large  poriion  of  the  non-slavehold- 
ing Stales  and  their  representatives,  is  of  the 
most  dangerous  character,  and,  if  those  efforts 
are  persisted  in,  must  inevitably  lead  to  a disso- 
lution of  the  Union  of  these  Stales. 

That  in  view  of  the  rapid  strides  with  which 
those  efforts  have  progressed  of  late  years,  in 
spite  of  argument  and  remonstrance  on  our  part, 
we  cannot  be  insensible  to  the  mischief  that  is 
impending,  or  of  the  necessity  of  more  effectual 
interposition,  for  the  purpose  of  arresting  the 
evil  and  maintaining  the  right  of  the  citizens  of 
the  slaveholding  States. 

That  a fundamental  principle  of  the  Union,  is 
perlect  equality  of  rights  among  the  Slates 
w hicti  compose  it;  that,  in  legislating  relative  to 
the  common  property  of  all,  to  impose^onditions 
and  restrictions,  in  the.  enjoyment  of  it,  upon  the 
citizens  of  some  of  them  which  is  not  imposed 
upon  the  citizens  of  others,  would  pDce  the 
former  in  a condition  of  inequality,  inferiority 
and  degradation,  incompj tible  with  that  essen- 
tial principle  of  the  Union. 

Ttiatllhe  passage  of  a law  by  Congress  prohibi- 
ting the  citizens  of  any  ot  the  Stales  from  resi- 
ding, with  such  properly  as  they  possess,  in  ter- 
ritories of  the  United  Stales  acquired  in  a war 
waged  with  the  common  blood  and  treasure  of 
all,  would  oe  to  impose  such  conditions  and  re- 
strictions to  which  it  would  be  impossible  for 
ireemen,  with  honor,  to  submit. 

That  in  all  cases  ol  the  character  of  the  one 
in  question,  threatening  the  rights  of  the  States 
and  their  citizens,  where  their  representatives  in 
Congress  tiave  exhausted  their  power  of  resis- 
tance in  vain,  it  is  for  the  Stales  whose  people 
are  aggrieved  to  propose  the  mode  and  measure 
of  redress.  But  as  we,  their  representatives  near 
the  theatre  of  action,  see  the  extent  of  the  dan- 
ger, and  leel  it  our  duty  to  communicate  it  to 
our  constituents  ; theretore — 

Resolved  further,  That  a committee  of  one 
from  each  slaveholding  State  be  appointed,  to 
draw  an  address  to  the  people  of  those  States, 
setting  lorth  the  progress  ol  the  evil  which  in  our 
opinion  thieatens  them,  and  advising  them  to 
adopt  prompt  and  efficient  measures  lor  the  pro- 
tection of  the  properly  ol  their  citizens,  the  main- 
lainaiice  of  the  guaranties  of  the  Constitution, 
their  rights  under  them,  and  the  Union  of  the 
Stales. 


ADDRESS 

To  the  People  of  llie  United  Stales  : 

Fellow  Citizens  : We  are  desirous  of  commu- 
ning with  you  on  a subject  which  is,  in  our 
judgment,  intimately  connected  with  the  peace 
and  harmony  of  the  Union.  We  make  no  apo- 
logy for  doing  so  : our  justification  will  be  found 
in  the  motive  which  induces  this  address,  and  in 
the  object  which  it  seeks  to  accomplish.  That 
molive  is,  to  preserve  in  its  original  freshness 
and  vigor  the  fraternal  feeling  which  animated 
our  fathers — that  prompted  them  to  “ ordain  and 
establish”  a constitution,  which,  uniting  us  as  case 
people,  has  enabled  us  to  advance  with  a rapidi- 
ty unexampled  in  the  history  of  man  to  our  pre- 
sent eminent  rank  among  the  nalions  of  the 
world.  The  object  which  we  seek  to  accom- 
plish, is  to  obtain  from  you  a calm,  dispassion- 
ate, and  patriotic  consideration  of  a series  of 
measures  calculated,  we  fear,  to  alienate  that 
feeling,  and  to  beget  animosities  alike  unfriend 
ly  to  individual  and  to  national  prosperity.  We 
make  no  sectional  appeal.  We  address  our- 
selves to  the  whole  American  people,  as  to 
those  who  have  a common  and  an  equal  interest 
in  preserving  and  perpetuating  the  friendly  rela- 
tions which  happily  subsist  between  the  different 
States  of  the  Union.  If  our  right  thus  to  pre- 
sent ourselves  to  your  notice  be  questioned,  we 
answer  that  it  is  the  privilege  of  freemen  to  con- 
fer with  their  fellows  on  matters  of  public  con- 
cern. If  it  be  asked  why  has  the  present  mo- 
ment been  chosen  for  this  address,  when  (as  it 
is  said)  no  decisive  measure  has  been  perfected, 
the  answer  is,  that  the  moment  most  propitious 
to  conciliation,  is  that  which  precedes,  not  that 
which  lollows  decisive  action  on  the  subject  in 
controversy.  It  again,  it  be  asked  what  are  our 
qualifications  for  the  task  in  which  we  are  en- 
gaged, it  seems  obvious  to  reply  that  the  pro- 
longed attendance  at  the  seal  of  government, 
which  our  official  duties  demand,  and  the  part 
which  we  are  required  to  lake  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  public  affairs,  necessarily  make  us  fa- 
miliar w ith  the  course  of  political  events.  But 
we  invoke  no  aid  lrum  official  station.  We  do 
not  address  you  in  our  representative  character. 
We  speak  to  you  as  Aineucan  Ireemen,  and  ask 
to  be  heard  in  the  spirit  in  which  we  address 
you. 

'l’tie  subject  to  which  we  would  call  your  at 
lention,  is  the  controversy  unhappily  existing 
between  portions  ot  our  lellow-cilizens  in  the 
two  great  sections  of  the  Union,  resulting  from 
a diversity  of  feeling  and  of  opinion,  concerning 
Lhe  relation  which  exists  between  the  European 
and  Alrican  races,  who  dwell  in  its  southern  sec- 
tion. We  invite  your  attention  to  a briel  narra- 
tive of  this  controversy,  its  origin  and  progress, 
and  to  that  series  of  measures  to  which  it  has 
given  rise,  which  by  a large  portion  of  the  Ame- 
rican people  are  ueemed  injurious  to  the  inte- 
rests ol  the  South,  aggressive  upon  their  rights, 
and  alike  inconsistent  with  the  true  spirit,  intent, 
and  purpose  of  our  constitutional  compact.  This 
controversy  had  its  origin  at  an  early  period  ol 
our  history,  it  oegan  shortly  after  the  acknow- 
ledgement of  our  independence,  and  has  pro- 
gressively increased,  until  it  has  arrayed  in  op- 
posite ranks  two  great  portions  of  the  American 
people  , and  that  on  a subject  which  is,  as  to 
one,  an  opinion,  a sentiment,  or,  at  most,  a ques- 
tion of  political  power  in  the  councils  ot  the  na- 
tion; while  to  trie  other,  it  is  confessedly,  of  all 
sunjects  ol  policy,  the  most  vital.  In  Us  progress 
it  has  given  rise  to  a series  of  measures,  which 
have  been  more  recently  multiplied  with  a de- 
giee  of  rapidity  that  manifests  the  determined 
purpose  and  extraordinary  activity  ol  those  with 
whom  they  originate.  These  measures  are  all 
lending  to  the  same  result.  If  carried  into  exe- 
cution, we  think  their  certain  effect  would  be  to 
inflict  an  injury  , the  extent  of  which  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  estimate,  on  the  Southern  Slates  of  the 
Corilederacy;  to  unsettle  the  political  relations 
between  the  several  united  States,  as  these  were 
adjusted  by  the  Constitution  ; to  destroy  the  fra- 
ternal feeling  which  now  unites  us  more  firmly 
than  the  paper  bauds  of  that  instrument ; and 
necessarily,  iherelore,  to  disturb  the  peace  and 
harmony  ol  the  Union. 

Our  purpose  in  making  the  statement  which 
we  propose,  is  not  to  excite,  but  rattier  to  allay 
the  apprehensions  which  existing  circumstances 
are  calculated  to  create,  to  conlroul  the  dangers 
which  threaten  to  disturb  our  peace,  and  to 
avert  them  (il,  by  the  blessing  of  God  it  may  be 
so)  by  just,  temperate,  and  united  counsels,  con- 


ceived aftd  executed  in  the  spirit  of  patriotism 
In  the  moment  of  apprehended  peril,  ii  is  the 
part  of  prudence  to  ascertain  the  nature  and  ex- 
tent of  the  danger  which  threatens  us,  with  a 
view  to  provide  and  to'call  into  action  our  means 
of  defence,  if  the  body  politic  is  afflicted  by 
disease,  a true  conception  of  its  character  can 
alone  enable  us  to  effect  its  cure. 

We  have  called  your  attention  to  the  origin  of 
this  controversy,  and  ask  you  to  keep  in  mind 
the  fact  that  it  existed  lor  a length  of  time  be- 
fore the  constitution  was  formed  ; that  those  who 
framed  that  instrument  were  thoroughly  aroused 
to  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  domestic  slavery 
in  several  States  of  the  confederacy,  had  well 
considered  its  character,  and  were  aware  of  the 
determination  of  those  States  to  continue  the 
use  of  slave  labor,  in  the  new  position  which 
they  were  about  to  assume  as  members  of  the 
federal  Union.  The  framers  of  the  Constitution 
were  thoroughly  advised  of  the  resolve  of  the 
people  of  those  Stales  to  enter  into  no  compact 
which  would  jeopard  this  their  peculiar  interest, 
or  reduce  them,  because  of  the  existence  of  sla- 
very among  them,  to  an  inequality  with  their  co- 
States.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  controversy 
was  introduced  into  the  convention,  and  formed 
one  of  its  greatest  difficulties  in  framing  the  Con- 
stitution. After  many  efforts  it  was  overcome 
by  an  agreement,  which  provided,  in  substance — 

1.  That  representatives  and  direct  taxes  shall 
be  apportioned  among  the  Stales,  according  to 
their  respective  numbers,  and  that  in  ascertain- 
ing the  number  of  each,  five  slaves  shall  be  esti- 
mated as  three  ; 

2.  That  slaves  escaping  into  States  where  sla- 
very does  not  exist,  shall  not  be  disenarged  from 
servitude  in  consequence  of  any  law  or  regula- 
tion of  such  State;  but  shall  be  delivered  up  on 
claim  of  the  party  to  whom  their  labor  or  ser- 
vice is  due  ; 

3.  That  Congress  shall  not  prohibit  the  impor- 
tation of  slaves  before  the  year  180S,  but  a tax 
of  ten  dollars  may  be  imposed  on  each  one  im- 
ported ; 

4.  That  no  capitation  or  direct  tax  shall  be 
laid  but  in  proportion  to  federal  numbers;  and, 

5.  That  no  amendment  of  the  Constitution, 
which  may  be  made  prior  to  1808,  shall  affect 
the  last  preceding  provision,  or  that  relating  to 
the  importation  of  slaves. 

So  satisfactory  were  these  provisions  to  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution,  that  the  second,  re- 
lating to  the  delivery  of  fugitive  slaves,  was 
adopted  unanimously,  while  the  rest,  except  the 
third,  relative  to  the  importation  of  slaves,  arid 
to  prolong  the  time  from  1800  to  1808,  passed 
with  almost  equal  unanimity  ; and  even  that  was 
sustained  by  the  voles  of  New  Hampshire,  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  Connecticut. 

These  provisions  of  the  Constitution  affect  the 
existence  of  slavery  in  the  Union  which  was 
about  to  be  formed,  and  make  a specific  provi- 
sion for  its  protection,  where  it  was  supposed  to 
be  most  exposed.  They  go  further;  they  recog- 
nize slavery  as  an  elementary  principle  of  the 
Constitution,  regulating  or  influencing  the  govern- 
ment created  by  it  in  llie  two  most  important  par- 
ticulars of  representation  and  taxation.  Whoever 
will  examine  the  records  of  the  proceedings  of 
that  day  will  be  perfectly  satisfied  that  these 
provisions  thus  intended  to  be  conservative  of  the 
domestic  institutions  of  the  South,  were  indis- 
pensable to  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  ; 
that  without  it  the  Union  could  never  have  ex 
isted.  The  debates  of  the  Convention  show  that 
this  was  perfectly  understood  by  the  ref resenta- 
tives  from  the  non-slavehoiding  States  ; and  that 
with  this  understanding,  they  ratified  the  Consti- 
tution. Tne  act  of  ratification  was  a solemn 
pledge  for  themselves,  and  in  behalf  of  their 
constituents,  for  the  observance  of  these  stipula- 
tions according  to  their  letter  and  spirit.  How 
far  that  pledge  has  been  redeemed,  is  an  inquiry 
not  to  be  answered  by  denunciation  of  the  con- 
duct of  any  portion  of  our  countrymen.  It  is  a 
simple  narrative  of  events  which  we  offer  to  your 
consideration,  by  the  perusal  of  which  our  fel- 
low-citizens in  whatever  portion  of  the  Union 
they  may  dwell,  may  decide  fur  themselves  the 
question  of  its  observance  or  violation. 

For  thirty  years  after  the  adoption  of  the  con- 
stitution these  provisions  were  so  far  respected 
as  to  give  no  serious  cause  of  complaint  to  any- 
body. Passing  for  the  present  the  pretensions 
se.  lorth  and  the  agitations  created  by  the  Mis- 
souii  controversy , w e proceed  to  consider  the 
provision  in  relation  to  fugitive  slaves,  its  opera- 
tion, and  the  resistance  which  il  has  been  doom- 
ed to  encounter. 
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That  provision  is  in  the  following  wools  : “ No 
person  held  to  service  or  labor  in  one  Slate,  un- 
der the  laws  thereof,  escaping  into  another  State, 
shall,  in  consequence  of  any  law  or  regulation 
therein,  he  discharged  from  such  service  or  labor, 
but  shall  be  delivered  up  on  claim  of  the  person 
to  whom  such  labor  or  service  may  be  due.” 
This  provision  is  clear.  There  is  not  an  uncer- 
tain or  equivocal  word  to  be  found  in  it.  What 
sh  'll  be  and  what  shall  not  be  done  are  fully  and 
distinctly  set  forth.  It  provides  that  the  fugitive 
slave  shall  not  be  discharged  from  his  servitude, 
but  shall  be  delivered  up  on  the  claim  of  his 
owner.  This  constitutes  an  essential  part  of  the 
Conslilutional  compact — is  part  and  parcel  of  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land.  As  such,  it  is  binding 
on  the  Federal  and  State  governments,  on  the 
States,  and  on  all  the  individuals  composing 
them.  The  sacred  obligation  of  compact,  and 
the  solemn  injunction  of  ihe  supreme  law,  which 
legislators  and  judges,  boih  Federal  and  Slate, 
are  bound  by  oath  to  support,  all  unite  to  enforce 
its  fulfilment,  according  to  its  plain  meaning  and 
its  true  intent.  As  to  wtiat  that  meaning  and  in- 
tent are,  there  was  no  diversity  of  opinion  in  the 
earlier  days  of  the  republic  Congress,  the  State 
legislatures,  Federal  and  State  judges,  and  ma- 
gistrates, all  spontaneously  placed  the  same  in- 
terpretation on  it.  During  that  period,  none  in- 
terposed impediments  in  the  way  of  the  master, 
seeking  to  recover  his  lugitive  slave  ; nor  did  any 
deny  his  right  to  have  every  proper  facility  lor 
the  enforcement  of  his  claim  to  have  him  deliv- 
ered up.  It  was  then  almost  as  easy  lo  recover 
one  found  in  a non-slaveholding  Slate,  as  one 
found  in  a neighboring  slaveholding  Stale.  But 
this  state  of  things  h .s  passed  away,  and,  to  all 
practical  purposes,  the  provision  may  be  said  to 
be  almost  defunct.  Now,  when  we  take  into 
consideration  the  importance  of  this  provision 
and  the  clearness  with  which  it  is  expressed,  we 
submit  to  all  those  to  whom  we  address  ourselves, 
in  whatever  portion  01  the  Union  they  may  dwell, 
that  any  evasion  of  it  is  alike  injurious  and  un- 
justifiable. This  idea  cannot  be  more  correctly, 
concisely,  and  impressively  stated,  than  in  the 
language  of  two  of  the  judges  of  the  Supieme 
Court.  In  the  case  of  Frigg  vs.  the  Common 
wealth  ol  Pennsylvania,  Judge  Siory  said  : “ His- 
torically, it  is  well  known  that  the  o iject  of  mis 
clause  was  to  secute  lo  the  citizens  ol  the  slave- 
hulding  Slates  the  complete  right  and  title  of 
ownership  in  tneir  slaves,  as  properly,  in  every 
Stale  of  the  Union  into  wliich  they  might  escape 
from  the  Slate  wherein  they  were  held  in  servi- 
tude. The  full  recognition  of  tins  title  was  in- 
dispensable to  the  security  of  this  species  of  pro- 
perly in  all  Ihe  slaveholdmg  States;  and  indeed, 
was  so  vital  to  thw  preservation  of  their  interests 
and  institutions,  that  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  it 
constituted  a lundamental  article,  without  the 
adoption  of  which  Uie  Union  would  not  have 
been  lormed.  Its  true  design  was  lo  guard 
against  the  doctrine  and  principles  prevalent 
in  the  non-slaveholding  Stales,  by  preventing 
them  Irom  intermeddling  with,  or  restricting,  or 
abolishing  the  rights  of  Uie  owners  ol  the  slaves.” 
Again  : “ The  clause  was  therefore  of  the  last 
importance  to  the  safety  and  seeuiilv  of  the 
Southern  States;  and  could  not  be  surrendered 
by  them,  without  endangering  their  whole  pro- 
perty in  slaves.  The  clause  was  accordingly 
adopted  in  the  Constitution  by  the  unanimous 
consent  of  the  framers  ol  it — a proof  at  once  of 
its  iiiiriusic  and  practical  necessity.” 

Again:  “The  clause  manileslly  contemplates 
the  existence  ol  a positive  unqualified  right  on 
the  part  ol  the  owner  of  the  slave,  which  no 
Slate  Jaw  or  regulation  can  in  any  way  regulate, 
control,  qualify,  or  restrain.” 

Tne  opinion  of  the  other  learned  judge  was 
not  less  emphatic  as  to  the  importance  of  this 
provision,  and  the  unquestionable  right  of  the 
South  under  it.  In  the  case  of  Johnson  vs. 
Tompkins  and  others,  Judge  Baldwin,  in  charg- 
ing the  jury,  said:  “ il  llieie  are  any  rights  ol 
property  which  can  be  enlorced— a one  citizen 
have  any  rights  of  properly  which  are  inviolable 
under  the  protection  ot  the  Supreme  Court  ol  the 
State  and  the  Union,  they  are  those  winch  have 
been  set  at  nought  by  some  of  these  delendanls. 
As  the  owner  of  property,  which  he  had  a per- 
fect right  to  possess,  protect,  and  lake  away — as 
a citizen  of  a sister  Slate,  entitled  to  all  ihe  pri- 
vileges and  immunities  of  citizens  of  any  oilier 
Slates,  Mr.  Johnson  stands  belore  you«ou  ground 
wtiieh  cannot  be  taken  from  under  him — it  is  the 
same  ground  on  which  the  government  itself  is 
based,  if  the  defendants  can  be  justified,  we 


have  no  longer  law  or  government.”  Again  : 
after  referring  more  particularly  to  the  provision 
for  delivering  up  fugitive  slaves,  he  said  : “ Thus 
you  see  that  the  foundations  of  the  government 
are  laid,  and  rest  on  the  right  of  properly  in 
slaves.  The  whole  structure  must  fall  by  dis- 
turbing the  corner  stone.” 

These  are  grave  and  solemn  and  admonitory 
words  from  a high  source.  They  stale  with  great 
force  the  clearness,  importance  and  fundamental 
character  of  this  provision,  and  the  disastrous 
consequences  which  must  follow  from  its  viola- 
tion. Yet,  in  despile  of  these  solemn  vvarinngs, 
the  citizen  of  the  South,  seeking  the  recovery 
of  his  fugitive  slave,  instead  of  receiving  the  aid 
provided  for  by  the  Constitution,  and  which  the 
learned  judges  referred  to  have  endeavored  to 
enforce,  is  doomed  to  encounter  resis  ance  in 
every  form  which  ingenuity  can  devise:  from 
legislative  acts — from  judges  and  magistrates; 
and,  when  these  fail  from  mobs  of  whiles  and 
blacks,  who,  by  force  or  threats,  rescue  the  fugi- 
tive slave  from  his  rightful  owner  ; while  he  is 
subjected  lo  insult,  to  the  hazard  of  imprison- 
ment, of  heavy  pecuniary  loss,  and  even  of  life 
itself.  A cilizen  of  Maryland — Mr.  Kennedy, 
ol  Hagerstown — il  is  well  known,  has  lost  his 
life  in  an  attempt  to  recover  his  fugitive  slave 
under  this  provision. 

But  this  provision  of  the  Constitution  is  viola- 
ted indirectly,  as  well  as  directly,  by  ofganized 
combinations  of  individuals  in  many  of  the 
Slates,  whose  object  is  lo  entice  slaves  from 
their  masteis,  and  lo  pass  them  secretly  and  ra- 
pidly, by  means  previously  arranged,  into  Cana- 
da, where  they  are  beyond  the  reai  h of  this  pro- 
vision— a process  which  all  will  agree  is  as  di- 
rectly repugnant  to  113  injunctions  as  its  open  or 
even  forcible  violation  would  be;  and  yet  it  is 
believed  that  not  one  of  the  States  within  whose 
limits  they  exist  have  adopted  any  measure  to 
suppress  them. 

We  commend  this  statement  of  facts,  relating 
to  this  provision  concerning  fugitive  slaves,  to 
the  serious  consideration  of  our  fellow-citizens 
in  every  portion  of  the  Union,  to  the  forbear- 
ance ol  our  Southern  bielhren,  to  the  patriotism 
and  respect  for  Ihe  Constitution  of  those  of  the 
North. 

It  is  impossible  in  a communication  like  this, 
to  avoid  noticing  the  continued  assaults  upon  the 
domestic-'  institutions  of  i lie  South  which  are 
made  in  so  many  various  forms.  Without  strik- 
ing at  any  express  and  specific  provision  of  me 
Corisi  hution,  they  aim  directly  at  the  destruction 
of  the.  relations  existing  between  the  slave 
and  his  owner,  by  means  subversive  in  their  ten- 
dency of  one  of  the  chief  ends  for  wnich  ttie 
Constitution  was  estab  ished.  We  refer  to  Uie 
systematic  agitations  by  abolitionists,  which, 
commencing  in  1835,  are  still  continued.  The 
avowed  intention  is  lo  bring  about  a state  of 
things  which  would  force  emancipation  on  the 
South.  To  unite  the  Noilh  in  fixed  hostility  to 
the  South  on  the  subject  ol  slavery,  is  one  means 
employed  to  accomplish  it.  lor  this  purpose 
societies  are  formed,  newspapers  are  eslauliotied, 
debating  clubs  are  opened,  lecturers  are  em- 
ployed, pamphlets  and  other  puulicalious,  pic- 
tures, and  petitions  lo  Congress  are  circulated, 
while  the  continued  agitation  of  the  subject  of 
abolition  in  one  or  other  lorui  in  Congiess,  and 
the  employment  of  emissaries  lo  distribute  in- 
cendiary publications  in  the  Souih,  are  relied  on  to 
excite  discontent  among  the  slaves. 

No  one  doubts  thai  slavery  is  a domestic  insti- 
tution, which  it  belongs  exclusively  to  the  Stale 
in  which  it  exists  to  establish,  to  regulate,  or  lo 
auolish.  Any  attempt,  therefore,  on  me  part  of 
the  Federal  Government,  or  of  any  Stale,  or  ol 
the  people  of  any  Stale,  by  direct  or  indirect 
means,  to  interfere  with  this  institution  as  it  exists 
in  any  Slate,  to  diminish  Us  value,  or  to  lorce  its 
abandonment,  would  be  a plain  and  palpaule  vio- 
lation ol  the  Sovereign  riglns  of  such  State  Such 
an  interference  would  not  be  tolerated  between 
independent  sovereignties.  It  would  be  met  by 
lemonsirance,  and,  if  necessary,  by  force.  Be- 
tween Slates  connected,  as  we  are,  in  fraternal 
bonds,  under  a Constitution  ordained  and  estab- 
lished “ lo  ensure  domestic  tranquillity,”  it  is  still 
more  unjustifiable  ; and  yet  associations  formed 
lor  Ibis  purpose,  and  openly  avowing  their  oti- 
jecls,  exist  m Stales  wiitnri  whose  limits  there  is 
nothing  upon  which  they  can  operate;  whose 
sole  occupation,  therefore,  il  is  to  disturb  the  do- 
mestic tranquillity  of  other  Stales,  and  who  are 
nevertheless  uncontrolled  by  the  authorities  ol 
the  States  m which  they  are  established.  We 


will  not  dwell  on  this  subject.  In  the  same 
friendly  spirit  that  dictates  this  address,  we  sub- 
mit the  statement  which  truth  compels  us  to 
make  to  the  calm,  dispassionate,  patriotic  con- 
sideration of  our  countrymen.  We  now  return 
to  the  question  of  the  admission  of  Missouri 
into  the  Union,  and  shall  proceed  to  give  a brief 
sketch  of  the  occurrences  connected  with  it,  and 
the  consequences  to  which  it  has  directly  led. 
In  the  latter  part  of  1819,  the  then  Territory 
of  Missouri  applied  to  Congress  in  the  usual 
torm,  for  leave  lo  form  a stale  constitution  and 
government,  in  order  to  be  admitted  into  the 
Union  A bill  was  reported  for  the  purpose, 
with  the  usual  provisions  in  such  cases:  amend- 
ments were  offered,  having  for  their  object 
to  make  it  a condition  of  her  admission,  that  her 
constitution  should  have  a provision  to  prohibit 
slavery.  This  brought  on  the  agitating  debate 
which,  with  the  clients  that  followed,  has  done 
much  to  alienate  the  Souih  and  North,  and  en- 
danger our  political  institutions.  Those  who  ob- 
jected to  Ihe  amendment,  rested  their  oppdsilion 
on  the  high  grounds  of  the  right  of  self-govern- 
ment. They  claimed  that  a Territory,  having 
icached  the  period  when  it  is  proper  for  it  to 
form  a constitution  and  government  lor  itself, 
becomes  fully  vested  with  all  tne  rights  of  sell- 
government;  and  that  even  the  condition  im- 
posed on  il  by  the  Federal  Constitution,  relates 
not  to  the  formation  of  its  constitution  and  go- 
vernment, but  lo  its  admissiun  into  the  Union. 
For  that  purpose,  it  provides,  as  a condition,  that 
Hi e government  must  be  republican. 

They  claimed  that  Congress  has  no  right  to 
add  to  It) is  condition,  and  that  to  assume  it  would 
be  tantamount  to  the  assumption  of  the  right  to 
make  us  entire  constitution  and  government ; as 
no  limitation  could  be  imposed,  as  lo  the  extent 
of  the  right,  if  it  be  admitted  that  it  exists  at  all. 
Those  who  supported  Uie  amendment  denied 
these  grounds,  and  claimed  the  right  of  Con- 
gress to  impose,  at  discretion,  what  conditions  it 
pleased,  in  ttiis  agitating  debate,  the  two  sec- 
tions stood  arrayed  against  each  other  ; the  South 
in  favor  of  the  bill  without  amendment,  and  the 
Norm  opposed  to  it  unless  it  was  amended.  The 
debate  and  agitation  continued  until  the  session 
was  well  advanced  ; but  il  became  apparent,  to- 
wards its  close,  that  the  people  of  Missouri  were 
fixed  and  resolved  in  tneir  opposition  lo  the  pro- 
posed condition,  and  they  would  certainly  reject 
it,  and  adopt  a constitution  without  it,  should 
ihe  bill  pass  wilh  the  condition.  Such  being  the 
case,  it  required  no  great  effort  of  mind  to  per- 
ceive that  Missouri  once  in  possession  of  a con- 
stitution and  government,  not  simply  on  paper, 
but  with  legislators  elected,  and  officers  appoin- 
ted to  carry  them  into  effect,  ihe  grave  questions 
would  be  presented,  whether  she  was  ol  right  a 
State  or  Territory  ; and  if  the  former,  whether 
Congress  had  the  rigtit,  and,  if  the  right,  the 
power  to  abrogate  her  constitution,  and  disperse 
her  legislature,  and  lo  remand  her  back  to  the 
territorial  condilion.  These  were  gieat,  and 
under  the  circumstance,  fearful  questions — too 
fearful  to  be  met  by  those  who  had  raised  the 
agitation.  From  that  time  the  only  question 
was,  how  to  escape  Irom  the  difficulty.  Fortu- 
nately, a means  was  atforded.  A compromise 
(as  it  was  called)  was  ottered,  based  on  the 
terms  that  the  North  should  cease  lo  oppose  the 
admission  of  Missouri,  on  ihe  grounds  lor  which 
ihe  South  contended  ; and  thai  the  provisions  of 
the  ordinance  ol  1787,  for  the  government  of  the 
north-western  lemlury,  should  be  applied  lo  all 
Ihe  territory  acquired  by  the  United  Estates  Irom 
France  under  the  treaty  ol  Louisiana  lying  north 
ol  30°  30',  except  the  portion  lying  in  the  Estate 
ol  Missouri.  T he  northern  members  embraced 
it : and  although  not  originating  with  them,  adop- 
ted il  as  their  own.  It  was  lorced  through  Con- 
gress by  the  almost  united  votes  of  the  North, 
against  a minority  consisting  almost  entirely  of 
members  Irom  the  Southern  States.  Such  was 
the  leimmation  of  the  first  contlict  between  the 
two  sections,  in  reference  to  slavery  in  connec- 
tion wilh  the  territories.  On  this  subject,  we 
propose  to  offer  you  a lew  brief  remarks. 

Waiving  the  consideration  of  the  question  whe- 
ther Congress  can  constitutionally  prohibit  the 
introduction  of  slaves  into  the  leirilones  ac- 
quired by  the  United  Stales,  and  the  other  ques- 
tion, whether,  in  the  actual  condition  of  tnese 
territories,  slaves  can  be  carried  wilhia  their 
limits,  and  held  as  such,  without  the  sauclion  of 
an  act  of  Congress,  we  desire  to  submit  lo  you 
the  considerations  on  which  the  claim  of  the 
South  to  participate  in  the  benefit  resulting  from 
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territories  acquired  by  the  United  Slates  may, 
we  think,  be  safely  rested. 

For  the  purpose  of  immigration  the  territories 
of  the  United  States  are  open  to  all  the  world  — 
to  citizens  and  foreigners,  without  discrimination 
as  to  character,  profession,  or  color.  All,  whe- 
ther  savage  or  civilized,  may  freely  enter.  Shall 
the  people  of  the  South  alone  be  excluded,  or 
permitted  on  conditions  that  deny  to  them  the 
use  of  those  means  which  habit  has  rendered  ne- 
cessary to  their  comfortable  subsistence?  Before 
they  are  permitted  to  enter  these  territories, 
must  they  be  divested  of  the  character  in  which 
they  were  inviled  and  admitted  to  enter  into  the 
Union?  They  entered  the  convention  as  slave- 
holders; shared  in  its  deliberaiions  as  such;  as 
slaveholders  they  ratified  the  Constitution.  In 
the  same  character  they  have  been,  and  continue 
to  be,  represented  in  the  national  councils.  As 
slaveholders  they  have  contributed  to  the  ex- 
penses of  the  government  which  they  thus  assist- 
ed to  create,  by  the  payment  of  taxes  on  the 
specific  property  which  gives  to  them  that  pecu- 
liar character.  Will  you  deny  to  their  people 
the  right  to  participate  in  the  acquisitions  of 
that  government,  which,  in  conjunction  with 
their  co-States,  they  have  thus  created  and  sup- 
ported, unless  you  are  first  permitted  to  strip 
them  of  the  character  in  which  they  created  and 
have  supported  it  ? These  territories  were  ac- 
quired by  the  common  treasures  and  united  ef- 
forts of  all  the  Slates.  The  South  contributed 
ter  due  proportion  of  money,  and  much  more 
than  her  dug  proportion  of  men,  to  the  war  in 
which  they  were  acquired,  as  the  lollowing  brief 
statement  will  show : 

Statement  of  the  number  of  Volunteers. 


From  the  South — Regiments 

33 

Battalions 

14 

Companies 

120 

Total  number  from  the  South 

45,610 

From  the  North — Regiments 

22 

Battalions 

2 

Companies 

12 

Total  number  from  the  North 

23,084 

Thus  it  is  seen  that  of  the  volunteers  in  the 
war  with  Mexico,  furnished  by  the  Northern 
and  Southern  States,  the  proportion  contributed 
by  the  South  is  nearly  two  to  one.  And  when  it 
is  considered  that  the  population  of  the  Northern 
Slates  is  nearly  two-thirds  greater  than  that  of 
the  Southern  States,  it  is  obvious  that  the  latter 
has  lurnished  more  than  three  limes  her  due 
proportion  of  volunteers.  Apart  from  all  ques- 
tions of  constitutional  power,  or  of  international 
law,  can  it  consist  with  right  and  justice  to  deny 
to  them  a participation  in  territories  thus  ac- 
quired ? 

But  again.  Ours  is  a federal  government,  an 
association  of  States.-united,  and  preserving  their 
individuality.  To  them,  as  members  of  the 
federal  Union,  those  territories  belung,  not  to  the 
federal  Government,  consisting  of  tne  executive, 
legislative,  and  judicial  departments  of  that  go- 
vernment. Hence  they  are  said  to  be  territories 
belonging  to  the  United  States — to  the  Slates 
comprising  the  Union.  The  States, \ then,  are 
joint  owners  of  this  property.  Now  it  is  conce- 
ded by  all  writers  on  the  subject,  that  in  such 
governments  the  members  are  all  equal — equal 
in  rights,  and  equal  in  dignity.  If  elsewhere  this 
were  a dispuleu  point,  we  could  safely  appeal  to 
our  constitutional  compact  lor  the  proof,  that, 
with  us,  it  is  undeniably  true  that  the  equality  of 
the  Stales  is  an  elementary  principle  of  mat  com- 
pact— one  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  our 
government.  To  destroy  this  equality  then,  is 
to  change  the  character  of  the  government  which 
rests  upon  its  basis.  The  exclusion  of  the  South- 
ern States,  and  their  citizens,  from  their  full 
share  in  territories  thus  declared  to  belong  to 
them  in  common  with  the  other  States,  would, 
therefore,  be  to  deprive  them  of  a rignt — it  would 
derogate  Irom  the  equality  which  is  inseparahle 
from  their  condition  as  members  of  the  Union — 
would  sink  them  from  their  rightful  position,  as 
equals,  into  a dependent  and  subordinate  condi- 
tion. Nor  can  the  people  of  the  South  be  insen- 
sible to  the  consequences  which  must  result  from 
the  establishment  and  continued  enforcement  ol' 
the  principle  on  which  the  proposed  exclusion 
would  rest.  That  principle,  openly  avowed,  is, 
that  the  domestic  institutions  peculiar  to  the 
Southern  Stales  shall  never  be  transferred  to 
any  territories  now  or  hereafter  to  be  acquired 


by  the  United  States.  The  institution  as  it  now 
exists,  and  the  States  where  it  now  exists,  (it  is 
said,)  may  not  be  disturbed  by  the  Federal  Go- 
vernment, because  it  is  secured  by  the  compro- 
mises of  the  Constitution.  If  this  were  not  so — 
if  this  guaranty  were  not  found  in  that  instru- 
ment— even  in  the  States  it  would  not  be  secure. 
Ar,  institution  which  is  declared  to  be  sinful — in 
violation  of  natural  right — contrary  to  the  law  of 
God — to  our  own  Declaration  of  Independence — 
and  disgraceful  to  any  people  who  tolerate  it — ■ 
would  not  be  suffered  to  exist,  if  those  who  thus 
denounced  it  had  the  power  to  abolish  it.  If  the 
constitutional  impediment  were  removed,  they 
would  feel  themselves  bound  to  obey  the  dictates 
of  conscience,  and  these  they  tell  us  foroid  its 
continuance.  The  continued  enforcement  of  the 
principle  which  forbids  the  transfer  of  the  do- 
mestic institutions  of  the  South  to  any  territory 
now  or  hereafter  to  be  acquired,  combined  with 
other  causes  in  constant  operation,  tends  inevi. 
tably  to  the  removal  of  this  constitutional  impe- 
diment. Several  of  the  Slates  of  this  Union  are 
in  a transition  stale,  from  the  condition  of  slave- 
holding to  that  of  non  slaveholding  Stales.  When 
that  change  shall  have  been  accomplished,  and 
they  shall  have  taken  their  position  among  the 
non-slaveholding  States,  and  when  to  these  are 
added  the  new  States  to  be  formed  out  of  terri- 
tories now  or  hereafter  to  be  acquired,  the  ag- 
gregate will  constitute  the  requisite  majority  of 
Stales  to  remove  the  constitutional  impediment 
to  an  interference  with  slavery  in  the  Slates. 
And  how  can  they  abstain  from  the  exercise  of 
the  power  which  they  will  thus  have  acquired 
consistently  with  principles  avowed  and  acted 
upon  at  this  moment  to  the  lull  extent  of  their 
capacity  to  enforce  them?  Can  the  people  of  the 
South  be  insensible  to  the  danger  which  thus 
menaces  their  own  peculiar  and  cherished  insti- 
tutions? Ought  not  the  sound  intelligence  and 
conservative  feeling  of  the  American  people  in 
every  portion  of  the  Union,  alike  independent  of 
and  superior  to  party  or  sectional  divisions,  to 
be  exerted  to  avert  it  ? 

It  remains  to  present  to  you  a brief  view  of  a 
series  of  measures  introduced  into  the  representa- 
tive branch  ol  Congress  during  the  present  session, 
and  connected  with  the  subject  of  thisaddress.  The 
first  of  these  is  a resolution  introduced  by  a mem- 
ber from  Massachusetts,  the  object  of  wnich  is  to 
repeal  all  acts  or  parts  of  acts  which  authorize 
the  existence  of  slavery,  or  of  selling  and  dispo- 
ing  of  slaves,  in  this  District.  On  the  question 
of  granting  leave  to  bring  in  a bill,  the  votes 
stood  69  for,  and  82  against  it.  The  next  was  a 
resolution  ottered  by  a member  from  Ohio,  in- 
structing the  Committee  on  Territories  to  report 
forthwith  bills  for  excluding  slavery  from  New 
Mexico  and  California.  It  psssed  by  a vote  of 
107  to  80;  and  the  bill  has  since  been  reported. 
That  was  followed  by  a bill,  introduced  by 
another  member  from  Ohio,  to  take  the  votes  of 
the  inhabitants  of  this  District,  whether  slavery 
within  its  limits  should  be  abolished.  The  bill 
provided,  according  to  the  admission  of  the 
mover,  that  free  negroes  and  slaves  should  vole. 
On  the  question  to  lay  the  bill  on  the  table,  the 
voles  stood  106  for,  and  79  against  the  motion. 
To  this  succeeded  the  resolution  proposed  by  a 
member  from  New  York  in  the  following  words  : 
Whereas  the  traffic  now  prosecuted  in  this  me- 
tropolis of  the  Republic  in  human  beings  as  chat- 
tels, is  contrary  to  natural  justice  and  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  our  political  system,  and  is 
notoriously  a reproach  to  our  country  throughout 
Ctiristendom,  and  a serious  hindrance  to  the  pro- 
gress of  republican  liberty  among  the  nations  of 
the  earth  : Therefore,  resolved,  That  lhetComniit- 
tee  on  the  District  be  instructed  to  report  a bill, 
as  soou  as  practicable,  prohibiting  the  slave  trade 
in  said  District.”  On  the  question  of  adopting 
the  resolution,  the  votes  stood  98  for  and  88 
against  it.  He  was  followed  by  a member  from 
Illinois,  who  offered  a resolution  for  abolishing 
slavery  in  the  territories,  and  all  places  where 
Congress  has  exclusive  power  of  legislation  ; that 
is,  in  all  forts,  magazines,  arsenals,  dock-yards, 
and  other  needful  buildings  purchased  by  Con- 
gress with  the  consent  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
Slate.  This  resolution  was  passed  over  under 
the  rules  of  the  House.  These  various  propo- 
sitions have  not  been  finally  acted  upoa.  Indeed, 
the  resolution  offered  by  the  member  for  New 
York  has  been  reconsidered,  and  remains  now 
on  the  Speaker’s  table  as  a resolution  presented, 
but  not  acted  upon  by  the  House.  To  u is  indi- 
cation of  a more  conservative  feeling  it  ought  to 
be  added,  that  while  the  support  of  these  several 


measures  was  confined  to  the  Representatives  of 
non-slaveholding  States,  and  consisted  of  those 
of  both  parties,  there  were  patriotic  individuals 
from  those  Slates  who  refused  their  support  to 
measures  which  they  believed  were  uncalled  for 
by  the  occasion,  and  unfriendly  to  the  peace  and 
harmony  of  the  Union. 

We  have  now  brought  to  a close  the  narrative 
of  measures  connected  with  the  subject  of  this 
address,  including  those  which  are  consummated 
as  well  as  those  which  are  in  progress;  and  we 
think  it  will  not  be  denied  that  the  consummation 
of  the  latter  would  afford  just  cause  of  appre- 
hension to  the  people  of  the  slaveholding  States. 
If  slavery  were  abolished  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  in  the  numerous  and  dispersed  ;-  laces 
in  (he  South,  over  which  Congress  has  exclusive 
jurisdiction  — if  to  these  measures  be  added  the 
exclusion  of  the  people  of  the  Southern  States 
from  the  Territories  of  the  Union,  now  or  here- 
after to  be  acquired,  every  outpost  and  barrier 
would  be  carried,  and  even  in  the  States  them- 
selves the  institution  of  domestic  slavery  would 
be  at  the  mercy  of  those  who  had  so  far  success- 
fully prosecuted  their  assault  upon  it. 

We  forbear  to  present  to  you  a detailed  view 
of  the  evils  which  must  result  from  these  mea- 
sures, even  in  their  progress,  and  yet  more  in 
their  consummation  : operating  first  on  the  peo- 
ple of  the  South,  and  eventually  on  the  Ameri- 
can people  at  large.  Happily  these  measures 
are  not  consummated.  There  remains  a locus 
penitenlise  ; there  i3  yet  time  to  pause — a mo- 
ment of  which  intelligent,  patriotic,  conserva- 
tive men  in  every  quarter  of  the  Union,  aloof 
from  the  influence  of  parly  on  such  a subject, 
and  effacing  all  sectional  lines  of  division,  may 
avail  themselves  to  consider,  if  there  be  any  duty 
to  be  fulfilled — if  there  be  any  interest  to  be  ad- 
vanced— if  there  be  any  object  to  be  attained  by 
the  prosecution  of  these  measures,  which  will 
justify  the  hazard  (however  remote  they  may 
believe  it  to  be)  of  jeoparding  the  peace  and 
harmony  of  the  Union.  AH  will  admit  that  the 
institution  of  domestic  slavery  is  one  which 
belongs  exclusively  to  the  States  in  which  it  ex- 
ists to  establish,  to  regulate,  to  continue,  or  to 
abolish.  Any  and  every  interference  with  it  by 
the  citizens  of  other  Stales,  whether  direct  or 
indirect,  is  therefore  a wrong  which  becomes  ag- 
gravated when  It  is  committed  by  those  with 
whom  we  are  for  certain  purposes  united  as  one 
people,  and  who  avail  themselves  of  this  relation 
to  make  that  interference  more  hurtful.  If  sla- 
very be  a sin,  he  who  is  not  a slaveholder  is  free 
from  the  guilt  of  it.  Why  should  lie  desire  to 
become  his  brother’s  keeper?  Is  there  no  feel- 
ing— no  thought — no  act  of  his  own,  which  re- 
quires his  care,  and  which  would  belter  reward 
his  vigilance?  Is  an  opinion,  a sentiment,  a mea- 
sure of  sectional  policy,  to  be  urged  and  enforced 
at  the  hazard  of  disturbing  the  peaceful  relations 
of  twenty  millions  of  people?  Why  may  not  this 
controversy  be  adjusted?  Does  the  District  of 
Columbia  present  the  obstacle?  Cannot  some 
mode  be  devised  to  withdraw  this  disturbing 
question  from  the  national  legislature?  Is  it  the 
question  in  relation  to  the  territories?  Why 
should  we  not  profit  by  experience  ? The  wis- 
dom of  those  who  have  gone  before  us  was  corn* 
pelent  to  the  restoration  of  harmony  in  1820  : 
why  should  we  not  follow  in  their  steps.  The 
intense  excitement  of  that  day  was  allayed  by  it, 
and  its  beneficent  influences  were  fell  during  the 
next  twenty  years  of  our  political  existence. 
When  the  question  connected  with  the  annexa- 
tion of  Texas  seemed  likely  to  revive  that  excite- 
ment, the  same  American  feeling  prevailed,  and 
the  danger  was  averted.  Why  should  it  not  be 
equally  efficacious  now  ? Has  our  love  of  coun- 
try diminished — is  it  limited  to  a section — or 
does  it  not  embrace  our  whole  country  ? If  the 
territories  which  we  have  acquired  are  unfitted 
to  the  institutions  of  the  South — if  they  cannot 
exist  there — why  the  denunciation  of  them?  If 
it  be  said  the  South  is  contending  for  an  abstrac- 
tion, because  the  right  which  she  claims,  it  it 
were  conceded  could  not  be  exercised  in  these 
territories,  is  it  not  yet  more  obvious  that  those 
who  insist  upon  the  express  denial  of  the  right, 
are  themselves  pursuing  a phantom?  Are  they 
not  insisting  upon  the  solemn  legislative  denial  of 
a right  which,  (they  themselves  being  the  judges,) 
whether  it  be  affirmed  or  denied,  can  never  be 
exercised  ? But  the  denial  is  not  confined  to  the 
Territories  now  held  by  the  United  States;  it 
extends  also  to  those  which  may  be  hereulter  ac- 
quired, however  peculiarly  such  Territories  may 
be  adapted  to  slave  labor;  nay,  even  although 
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they  should  be  Territories  in  which  slavery  ex- 
ists. Is  the  claim  of  the  Sou'h  to  participate  in 
such  Territories  an  abstraction  ? Ami  again  : the 
assertion  of  that  right,  even  where  it  cannot  be 
exercised,  cannot  be  an  abstraction,  unless  the 
political  equality  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of 
our  government  may  be  deemed  so.  But  can  the 
peace  and  harmony  of  the  Union  be  jeoparded 
by  considerations  like  these  ? 

We  have  done.  Our  desire  has  been  to  place 
before  the  American  people  the  facts  necessary 
to  enable  them  to  stay  this  controversy — to  exer- 
cise the  restraining  influence  vihich  they  alone 
possess,  to  give  harmony  to  our  counsels,  and 
prosperity  to  our  country.  We,  too,  constitute  a 
portion  of  that  people;  and  speedily  resuming 
our  places  among  them,  will  unite  our  efforts  for 
the  accomplishment  of  this  beneficent  result. 

Message  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  in  Reply  to  the  Resolutions  rela- 
tive to  the  Protocol. 

To  the  House  oj  Representatives  of  the  United 
Slates  : 

In  reply  to  the  resolutions  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  5ih  instant,  I communi- 
cate herewith  a report  Irom  the  Secretary  of 
Stale,  accompanied  with  all  the  documents  and 
correspondence  relating  to  the  treaty  of  peace 
concluded  between  the  United  Slates  and  Mexi- 
co at  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  on  the  2d  of  February, 
1848,  and  to  the  amendments  of  the  Seriate 
thereto,  as  requested  by  the  House  in  the  said 
resolutions. 

Amongst  the  documents  transmitted  will  be 
found  a copy  of  the  in-lructions  given  to  the 
commissioners  of  the  United  Stales  who  took  to 
.Mexico  the  treaty  as  amended  by  the  Senate,  and 
ratified  by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
In  my  message  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  29th  of  July,  1848,  1 gave  as  my  reason 
for  declining  to  furnish  these  instructions,  in 
compliance  with  a resolution  of  the  House,  that 
“ in  my  opinion  it  would  be  inconsistent  with  the 
public  interests  to  give  publicity  to  them  at 
the  present  time.”  Although  it  may  still  be 
doubted,  whether  giving  them  publicity  in  our 
own  country,  and  us  a necessary  consequence  in 
Mexico,  may  not  have  a prejudicial  influence  on 
our  public  interests,  yet  as  they  have  been  again 
called  for  by  the  House,  and  called  for  in  con- 
nection with  other  documents,  to  the  correct  un- 
derstanding of  which  they  are  indispensable  1 
have  deemed  it  my  duly  to  transmit  them. 

1 still  entertain  the  opinion,  expressed  in  the 
message  referred  to,  “ that,  as  a general  rule, 
applicable  to  all  our  important  negotiations  with 
foreign  powers,  it  could  not  tail  to  be  prejudi- 
cial to  the  public  interests  to  publish  the  in- 
structions to  our  Ministers,  until  some  time  had 
elapsed  alter  the  conclusion  of  such  negotia- 
tions.” \ 

In  these  instructions  of  the  18th  of  March, 
1848,  it  will  be  perceived  “ that  the  task  was 
assigned  to  the  Commissioners  of  the  United 
States  of  consummating  the  treaty  of  peace, 
which  was  signed  at  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  on  the 
second  day  ol  February  last,  between  the  United 
Slates  and  the  Mexican  republic;  and  which,  on 
the  10th  of  March  last,  was  ratified  by  the  Senate 
witti  amendments.” 

They  were  intormed  “ that  this  brief  state- 
ment will  indicate  to  you  clearly  the  line  of  your 
duty.  You  are  not  sent  to  Mexico  for  the  pur- 
pose of  negotiating  any  new  treaty,  or  of  chang- 
ing in  any  particular  the  ratified  treaty  which 
you  will  bear  with  you.  None  ol  the  amend- 
ments adopted  by  the  Senate  can  be  rejected  or 
modified,  except  by  the  auihoiily  of  mat  body. 
Tour  whole  duty  will,  then,  consist  in  using 
every  honorable  effort  to  obtain  from  the  Mexi- 
can Government  a ratification  of  the  treaty  m 
the  form  in  which  it  had  been  ratified  by  the 
Senate,  and  this  with  the  least  practicable  de- 
lay.” “ For  this  purpose,  it  may  and  most  pro- 
bably will,  become  necessary  that  you  should  ex- 
plain to  the  Mexican  Minister  for  Foreign  Al- 
lans, or  to  the  authorized  agents  of  the  Mexi- 
can Government,  the  reasons  which  have  influ- 
enced the  Senate  in  adopting  these  several 
amendments  to  the  treaty.  This  duly  you  will 
perlorm,  as  much  as  posssible,  by  personal  con- 
ferences. Diplomatic  notes  are  to  be  avoided, 
unless  in  case  of  necessity.  These  might  lead 
to  endless  discussions  and  indefinite  delay.  Be- 
sides, they  could  not  have  any  practical  result, 
as  your  mission  is  confined  to  procuring  a ralifi- 
cafiou  from  the  Mexican  Government  of  the 


treaty  as  it  came  from  the  Senate,  and  does  not 
extend  to  the  slightest  modification  in  any  of  its 
provisions.” 

The  commissioners  were  sent  to  Mexico  to 
procure  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  as  amended 
by  the  Senate.  Their  instructions  confined  them 
to  this  point.  It  was  proper  that  the  amend- 
ments to  the  treaty  adopted  by  the  United  States 
should  be  explained  to  the  Mexican  government, 
and  explanations  were  made  by  the  Secretary  of 
State,  in  his  letter  of  the  I8th  of  March,  1848, 
to  the  Mexican  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  un- 
der my  direction.  This  despatch  was  commu- 
nicated to  Congress  with  my  message  of  the  6th 
of  July  last,  communicating  the  treaty  of  peace, 
and  published  by  their  order.  This  despatch 
was  transmitted  by  our  commissioners  from  the 
city  ol  Mexico  to  the  Mexican  government,  then 
at  Querelaro,  on  the  17th  of  April,  1848,  and  its 
receipt  acknowledged  on  the  19th  of  the  same 
month.  During  the  whole  time  that  the  treaty, 
as  amended,  was  before  the  Congress  of  Mexico, 
these  explanations  of  the  Secretary  of  Slate,  and 
these  alone,  were  before  them. 

The  Piesident  of  Mexico,  on  these  explana- 
tions, on  the  8th  day  of  May,  1848,  submitted 
the  amended  treaty  to  the  Mexican  Congress, 
and  on  the  25th  of  May  IhaLCongress  approved 
the  treaty  as  amended  without  modification  or 
alteration.  The  final  action  of  the  Mexican 
Congress  had  taken  place  before  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  United  States  had  been  officially 
received  by  the  Mexican  authorities,  or  held 
any  conference  with  them,  or  had  any  other 
communicatioMon  the  subject  of  the  treaty,  ex- 
cept to  transmit  the  letter  of  the  Secretary  of 
State. 

In  their  despatch  transmitted  to  Congress  with 
iny  message  of  the  6th  of  July  last,  communica- 
ting the  treaty  of  peace,  dated  “ City  of  Quere- 
taro,  May  25th,  1848,  9 o’clock,  P.  M.,”  the 
Commissioners  say:  “ We  have  the  satisfaction 
to  inform  you  that  we  reached  this  city  this  af- 
ternoon at  about  5 o’clock,  and  that  the  treaty, 
as  amended  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
passed  the  Mexican  Senate  about  the  hour  ot  our 
arrival  by  a vote  of  33  to  5.  It  having  previous- 
ly passed  the  House  of  Deputies,  nothing  now 
remains  but  to  exchange  the  ratifications  of  the 
treaty.” 

On  the  next  day,  (the  26th  of  May,)  the  com- 
missioners were  lor  the  first  lime  presented  to 
the  President  of  the  Republic  and  their  creden- 
tials placed  in  his  hands.  On  this  occasion  the 
Commissioners  delivered  an  address  to  the  Pre- 
sident of  Mexico,  and  Jie  replied.  In  their  des- 
patch of  the  3Uih  of  May  the  Commissioners 
say  : “We  enclose  a copy  ol  our  address  to  the 
President,  and  also  a copy  of  his  reply.  Seve- 
ral conferences  afterwaids  took  place  between 
Messrs.  Rosa,  Cuevas,  Coulo,  and  ourselves 
which  it  is  not  thought  necessary  to  recapitu- 
late, as  we  enclose  a copy  of  the  Protocol  wtiich 
contains  the  substance  ol  the  conversations.  We 
have  now  the  satisfaction  to  announce  that  the 
exchange  of  ratifications  was  effected  to-day.” 
This  despatch  was  communicated  with  my  mes- 
sage of  ttie  6th  of  July  last,  and  published  by  or- 
der of  Congress. 

The  treaty,  as  amended  by  the  Senate  of  the 
United  Stales,  with  the  accompanying  papers, 
and  the  evidence  that  in  that  torm  it  had  been 
ratified  by  Mexico,  was  received  at  Washing- 
ton on  the  4th  day  of  July,  1848,  and  immediate- 
ly proclaimed  as  the  supreme  law  of  the  land. 
On  the  6th  of  July  1 communicated  to  Congress 
the  ratified  treaty,  with  such  accompanying  do- 
cuments as  were  deemed  material  to  a full  un- 
derstanding of  the  subject,  to  the  end  that  Con- 
gress might  adopt  the  legislation  necessary  and 
proper  to  carry  the  treaty  into  effect.  Neilher 
ttie  address  of  me  Commissioners,  nor  the  reply 
of  the  President  of  Mexico  on  the  occasion  of 
their  presentation,  nor  the  memorandum  oi  con- 
versations embraced  in  the  paper  called  a Proto- 
col, nor  the  correspondence  now  sent,  were  com- 
municated, because  they  were  not  regarded  as 
in  any  way  material;  and  in  this  1 conformed  to 
me  practice  of  our  government.  It  rarely,  if 
ever,  happens  that  all  the  correspondence,  and 
especially  the  instructions  of  our  Ministers,  is 
communicated.  Copies  of  these  papers  are  now 
transmitted,  as  being  within  the  resolutions  of 
the  House,  calling  tor  all  such  “correspondence 
as  appertains  to  said  treaty.” 

Wnen  these  papers  were  received  at  Wash- 
ington, peace  had  been  restored,  the  first  instal- 
ment of  three  millions  paid  to  Mexico,  the  block- 
ades were  raised,  the  city  of  Mexico  evacuated, 


and  our  troops  on  their  return  home.  The  war 
was  at  an  end,  and  the  treaty  as  ratified  by  the 
United  States  was  binding  on  both  parties,  and 
already  executed  in  a great  degree.  In  this  con- 
dition of  things,  it  was  not  competent  for  the 
President  alone,  or  for  the  President  and  Senate, 
or  for  the  President,  Senate,  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives combined,  to  abrogate  the  treaty, 
to  annul  the  peace,  and  restore  a state  of  war, 
except  by  a solemn  declaration  of  war. 

Had  the  Protocol  varied  the  treaty  as  amend- 
ed by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  it  would 
have  had  no  binding  effect. 

It  was  obvious  that  the  Commissioners  of  the 
United  Stales  did  not  regard  the  Protocol  as  in 
any  degree  a part  of  the  treaty,  nor  as  modifying 
or  altering  the  treaty  as  amended  by  the  Senate. 
They  communicated  it  as  the  substance  of  con- 
versations held  after  the  Mexican  Congress  had 
ratified  the  treaty,  and  they  knew  that  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Mexican  Congress  was  as  essential 
to  the  validity  of  a treaty  in  all  jls  parts,  as  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States.  They  knew,  loo,  that  they  had  no  au- 
thority to  alter  or  modify  the  treaty  in  the  form 
in  which  it  had  been  ratified  by  the  United 
States,  but  that  if  failing  to  procure  the  ratifi- 
cation of  the  Mexican  government,  otherwise 
than  with  amendments,  their  duly,  imposed  by 
express  instructions,  w as  to  ask  of  Mexico  to 
send  without  delay  a Commissioner  to  Washing- 
ton to  exchange  ratifications  here,  if  the  amend- 
ments of  the  treaty  proposed  by  Mexico,  on  be- 
ing submitted,  should  be  adopted  by  the  Senate 
ot  the  United  States. 

1 was  equally  well  satisfied  that  the  govern- 
ment of  Mexico  had  agreed  to  the  treaty  as 
amended  by  the  Senate  oi  the  United  States,  and 
did  not  regard  the  Protocol  as  modifying,  enlarg- 
ing, or  diminishing  its  terms  or  effect. 

The  President  of  that  republic,  in  submitting 
ihe  amended  treaty  to  the  Mexican  Congress,  in  " 
Ins  message  on  the  8th  day  of  May,  1848,  said  : 

“ If  the  treaty  could  have  been  submitted  to  your 
deliberation  piecisely  as  it  came  forth  Irom  the 
hands  of  the  plenipotentiaries,  my  satisfaction  at 
seeing  Ihe  war  at  last  brought  to  an  end  would 
not  have  lessened,  as  it  this  day  is,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  modifications  introduced  into  it  by 
ttio  Senate  of  the  United  Slates,  and  which  have 
received  the  sanction  of  the  President.”  “ At 
present  it  is  sufficient  for  us  to  say  to  you,  that 
it  in  the  opinion  of  the  government  justice  had 
not  been  evinced  on  the  part  ol  the  Senate  and 
government  of  the  United  States,  m introducing 
such  modifications,  it  is  presumed,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  they  are  not  of  such  importance  that 
they  should  set  aside  the  treaty.  1 believe,  on 
the  contrary,  that  it  ought  to  be  ratified  upon  the 
same  lerrps  to  which  it  has  already  received  the 
sanction  of  the  American  government.  My  opin- 
ion is  also  greatly  strengthened  by  the  fact,  that 
a new  negotiation  is  neither  expected  nor  consi- 
dered possible,  much  less  could  another  be  brought 
forward  upon  a basis  more  lavorable  for  the  re- 
public.” 

'I  he  deliberations  of  the  Mexican  Congress, 
with  no  explanation  before  that  body  from  the 
United  States  except  the  letter  of  the  Secretary 
of  Stale,  resulted  m the  ratification  of  the  treaty 
as  lecommended  by  the  President  of  that  repub- 
lic in  the  form  in  which  it  tiad  been  amended 
and  ratified  by  the  United  Stales.  The  conver- 
sations unbodied  in  the  paper  called  a Protocol 
took  place  after  the  action  of  the  Mexican  Con- 
gress was  complete;  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  government  of  Mexico  ever  sub- 
mitted the  Protocol  to  the  Congress,  or  ever 
treated  it  or  regarded  it  as  in  any  sense  a new 
negotiation,  or  as  operating  any  modification  or 
change  of  the  amended  treaty.  If  such  had  been 
its  effect,  it  was  a nullity  until  approved  by  the 
Mexican  Congress;  and  such  approval  was  never 
made  or  intimated  to  the  United  Stales,  in  the 
final  consummation  of  Lhe  ratification  of  the 
treaty  by  the  President  of  Mexico,  no  reference 
is  made  to  it.  On  the  contrary,  this  ratification, 
which  was  delivered  to  the  commissisuers  of  the 
United  States,  and  is  now  in  the  Stale  Depart- 
ment, contains  a full  and  explicit  recognition  of 
the  amendments  of  the  Senate  just  as  they  had 
been  communicated  to  that  government  by  the 
Secretary  ol  Stale,  and  been  alterwaids  approved 
by  the  Mexican  Congress,  it  declares  that  “hav- 
ing seen  and  examined  the  said  treaty,  and  the 
modifications  made  by  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  having  given  an  account 
thereof  to  the  general  Congress,  conformably  to 
the  requirement  in  the  14tfl  paragraph  of  the 
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1 10ih  article  or  the  Federal  Constitution  of  these 
United  Slates,  that  body  has  thought  proper  to 
approve  of  the  said  treaty  with  the  modifications 
thereto,  in  aJI  their  parts;  and  in  consequence 
thereof,  exerting  the  power  granted  to  me  by  the 
Constitution,  I accept,  ratify,  and  confirm  the 
said  treaty  with  its  modifications,  and  promise,  in 
the  name  of  the  Mexican  republic,  to  fulfil  and 
observe  it,  and  cause  it  to  be  fulfilled  and  ob- 
served.” 

Upon  an  examination  of  this  Protocol,  when 
it  was  received  with  the  ratified  treaty,  I did  not 
regard  it  as  material,  or  as  in  any  way  attempt- 
ing to  modify  or  change  the  treaty,  as  it  had 
been  amended  by  the  Senate  of  the  United 
Slates. 

The  first  explanation  which  it  contains  is, 
“that  the  American  Government,  by  suppressing 
the  ninth  article  of  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe,  and 
substituting  the  third  article  ef  the  treaty  of 
Louisiana,  did  not  intend  to  diminish,  in  any 
way,  what  was  agreed  upon  by  the  aforesaid  ar- 
ticle (ninth)  in  favor  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
territories  ceded  by  Mexico.  Its  understanding 
is,  that  all  of  that  agreement  is  contained  in  the 
third  article  of  the  treaty  of  Louisiana.  In  con- 
sequence, all  the  privileges  and  guarantees, 
civil,  political  and  religious,  which  would  have 
been  possessed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  ceded 
territories,  if  the  ninth  article  of  the  treaty  had 
been  retained,  will  be  enjuyed  by  them  without 
any  difference  under  the  article  which  has  been 
substituted.” 

The  ninth  article  of  the  original  treaty  stipu- 
lated lor  the  incorporation  of  the  Mexican  in- 
habitants, of  the  ceded  territories,  and  their  ad- 
mission into  the  Union,  “ as  soon  as  possible,  ac- 
cording to  the  principles  of  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution, to  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  rights  of  ci- 
tizens of  the  Unned  States.  It  provided,  also,  that 
in  the  mean  lime  they  should  be  maintained 
m the  enjoyment  of  their  liberty,  their  pro- 
perly, anu  the  civil  rights  now  vested  in  them, 
according  to  the  Mexican  laws.”  It  secured  to 
them  similar  political  rights  with  the  inhabitants 
of  tne  other  territories  of  the  United  Stales,  and 
at  least  equal  to  the  inhabitants  ol  Louisiana 
and  Florida,  when  they  were  in  a territorial  con- 
dition. It  then  proceded  to  guaranty  that  eccle- 
siastics and  religious  corporations  should  be  pro 
lecled.in  the  discharge  of  the  offices  of  their 
ministry,  and  the  enjoyment  of  their  properly 
of  eveiy  kmd,  whether  individual  or  corporate  ; 
and,  finally,  that  there  should  be  a free  commu- 
nication between  the  Catholics  of  the  ceded  ter- 
ritories and  their  ecclesiastical  authorities,  “even 
although  such  authorities  should  reside  within 
the  limits  of  the  Mexican  Republic,  as  defiued 
by  this  treaty.” 

The  ninth  article  of  the  treaty  as  adopted  by 
the  Senate  is  much  more  comprehensive  in  its 
terms,  and  explicit  in  its  meaning,  and  it  clearly 
embraces,  in  comparatively  lew  words,  all  the 
guarantees  inserted  in  the  original  arlicle.  It  is 
aslollows:  “Mexicans  who  in  the  territories 
aforesaid,  shall  nut  preserve  the  character  of  ci- 
tizens ol  the  Mexican  Republic,  conformably 
with  what  is  stipulated  in  the  preceding  article, 
shall  be  incorporated  into  the  Unmn  ol  the  Uni- 
ted Slates,  and  be  admitted  at  the  proper  tune, 
(to  be  judged  of  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,)  to  the  enjoyment  of  ail  the  rights  of  the 
citizens  ol  the  United  Stales,  aceorumg  to  the 
principles  of  the  Constitution,  and  in  the  mean- 
time shall  be  maintained  and  protected  in  the 
lull  enjoyment  of  their  liberty  and  properly  ; 
and  secured  in  Hie  free  exercise  of  liieir  reli- 
gion without  restriction.”  This  article,  which 
was  substantially  copied  from  the  Louisiana 
treaty,  provides  equally  with  the  original  arti- 
cle lor  llie  admission  ot  these  inhabitants  into 
tbe  Union;  and,  in  Hie  mean  time,  whilst  they 
shall  remain  in  a territorial  stale,  by  one  sweep- 
ing provision  declares,  that  they  “ shall  be  main- 
tained and  protected  in  llie  free  enjoyment  of 
their  liberty  and  properly,  and  secured  in  the 
lree  exercise  ol  their  religion  without  restric- 
tion.” 

This  guarantee  embraces  every  kind  of  pro- 
perly, whether  held  by  eccleasucs  or  laymen, 
whether  belonging  to  corporations  or  individuals. 
It  secures  to  ttiesb  inhabitants  llie  free  exercise 
of  their  religion  without  restriction,  whether 
they  choose  to  place  themselves  under  the  spir- 
itual authority  ot  pastors  resident  within  the 
Mexican  republic  or  the  ceaded  territories.  It 
was,  it  is  presumed,  to  place  this  construction 
beyond  all  question,  that  the  Senate  superadded 
the  words  " without  restriction”  to  the  religious 


guarantee  contained  in  the  corresponding  article  I 
of  the  Louisiana  treaty.  Congress  itself  does  not  J 
possess  the  power  under  the  constitution,  to 
make  any  iaw  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  of 
religion.  If  the  ninth  article  of  the  treaty, 
whether  in  its  original  or  amended  form,  had 
been  entirely  omitted  in  the  treaty,  all  the  rights 
and  privileges  which  either  of  them  confers 
would  have  been  secured  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  ceded  territories  by  the  constitution  and  laws 
of  the  United  Slates. 

‘The  protocol  asserts  that  “ the  American  gov- 
ernment, by  suppressing  the  tenth  arlicle  of  the 
treaty  of  Guadalupe,  did  not,  in  any  way  intend  to 
annul  the  grants  of  land  made  by  Mexico  in  the 
ceded  territories, ’’that  “these  grants,  notwithstan- 
ding ihe  suppression  of  the  article  of  the  treaty, 
preserve  the  legal  value  which  they  may  pos- 
sess; and  the  grantees  may  cause  their  legitimate 
titles  lo  be  acknowledged  before  the  American 
tribunals;”  and  then  proceeds  to  siale,  that  “ con- 
formably lo  the  law  of  the  United  Stales,  legili- 
•niate  lilies  to  every  description  of  property,  per- 
sonal and  real,  existing  in  the  ceded  territories, 
are  those  which  were  legitimate  titles  under  the 
Mexican  law  in  California  and  New  Mexico  up 
to  the  second  of  March,  1836.”  Tbe  former  was 
the  dale  of  the  declaration  of  war  against  Mexico, 
and  the  latter  lhaf  of  the  declaration  of  indepen- 
dence by  Texas. 

The  objection  to  the  tenth  arlicle  of  the  origi- 
nal treaty  was,  not  that  it  protected  legitimate 
lilies  which  our  laws  would  have  equally  pro- 
tected without  it,  but  that  it  most  unjustly  at- 
lempied  to  resuscitate  grants  which  hna  become 
a mere  nullity  by  allowing  the  graQtees  the  same 
period  afler  tbe  exchange  of  the  ratification  of 
Uie  treaty  Lo  which  they  bad  been  originally  en- 
titled alter  the  date  ol  their  grants,  lor  the  pur- 
pose of  performing  the  conditions  oil  which  they 
had  been  made.  In  submitting  the  treaty  lo  tbe 
Seriate.  1 i ad  recommended  the  rejection  of  this 
article.  That  portion  of  it  in  regard  to  land  in 
Texas  did  not  receive  a single  vole  in  the  Senate. 
This  information  was  communicated  by  the  letter 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Minister  lor  Fo- 
reign Adairs  ol  Mexico,  and  was  in  possession  of 
the  Mexican  government  during  the  w hole  period 
the  treaty  was  before  the  Mexican  Congress,  and 
the  article  ilsell  was  reprobated  in  that  letter  in 
the  strongest  terras.  Resides,  our  commissioners 
to  Mexico  had  been  instructed  that  “neither  the 
President,  i or  the  Seriate  of  the  United  Slates 
can  ever  consent  lo  ralily  any  treaty  containing 
he  Jpih  article  ol  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hi- 
dalgo in  lavor  of  gianlees  of  land  in  Texas  or 
elsewhere.”  And  again:  “Should  the  Mexican 
government  persist  m retaining  this  arlicle,  then 
all  prospect  ol  immediate  peace  is  ended;  and  ol 
tins  you  may  give  them  an  absolute  assurance.” 

On  this  point  tbe  language  of  the  Protocol  is 
free  from  ambiguity  ; but  if  it  were  otherwise, 
is  Ihere  any  intiiviuual,  American  or  Mexican, 
who  would  place  such  a construction  upon  it  as 
lo  convert  it  into  a vam  attempt  to  revive  this 
ailicle  which  had  been  so  often  ami  so  solemnly 
condemned  t Surely  no  person  could  lor  one 
moment  suppose  ibal  either  the  Commissioners 
ol  tbe  United  Stales,  or  the  Mexican  Minister 
for  Foreign  Adairs,  ever  entertained  llie  purpose 
of  thus  selling  at  naught  tbe  deliberate  decision 
of  ihe  President  and  Senate,  winch  had  been 
communicated  lo  the  Mexican  government  with 
the  assuiance  that  their  abandonment  of  this  ob- 
noxious article  was  esseulral  lo  the  restoration 
of  peace. 

Rut  ihe  meaning  of  the  Protocol  is  plain.  It  is 
simply  that  the  nullihcalion  of  this  arlicle  was 
not  intended  lo  destroy  valid  legitimate  titles  to 
laud  vv  in  oil  existed  and  were  m lull  lorce  inde- 
pendently of  Ihe  provisions  and  without  the  aid 
ol  this  arlicle.  Notwithstanding  it  has  been  ex- 
punged lrom  the  treaty,  these  grants  were  to 
“ preserve  the  legal  value  which  they  may  pos- 
sess.” The  refusal  to  receive  grants  whicn  had 
become  extinct  was  not  to  invalidate  those  whic.i 
were  in  lull  lorce  and  vigor.  That  such  was  the 
clear  understanding  ol  the  Senate  of  the  United 
Stales,  and  tins  is  in  perlecl  accordance  with 
the  Protocol,  is  manifest  from  tne  fact,  that 
whilst  Ihey  struck  lrom  the  treaty  tins  unjust 
article,  they  at  llie  same  time  sanctioned  and  ra- 
tified the  last  paragraph  of  the  eighth  arlicle  of 
the  treaty,  winch  declares  that,  “ In  the  said 
territories  property  of  every  kmd,  now  belong- 
ing to  Mexicans  not  established  there,  shall  be 
inviolably  respected.  1 lie  present  owners,  the 
heirs  ol  these,  and  all  Mexicans  who  may  here- 
after acquire  said  property  by  contract,  shall 


enjoy  with  respect  to  it  guarantees  equally  am- 
ple as  if  the  same  belonged  to  citizens  of  the 
United  States.” 

Without  any  stipulation  in  the  treaty  to  this 
effect,  all  such  valid  titles  under  the  Mexican 
government  would  have  been  protected  under 
the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States. 

The  third  and  last  explanation  contained  in 
the  Protocol  is,  that  “ the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  by  suppressing  the  concluding 
paragraph  of  article  twelfth  of  the  treaty,  did 
not  intend  to  deprive  the  Mexican  republic  of 
the  free  and  unrestrained  faculty  of  ceding,  con- 
veying, or  tronsferring,  at  any  time,  (as  it  may 
judge  best,)  the  sum  of  twelve  millions  of  dol- 
lars which  the  same  Government  of  the  United 
Stales  is  to  deliver  in  the  places  designated  by 
the  amended  article.” 

Tbe  concluding  paragraph,  or  raiher  sentence, 
of  the  original  twelfth  article  thus  suppressed  by 
the  Senate,  is  in  the  following  language;  “ Cer- 
tificates, in  proper  form,  for  the  said  instalments 
respectively,  in  such  sums  as  shall  be  desired  by 
the  Mexican  Government,  and  transferable  by  it, 
shall  be  delivered  to  the  said  Government  by  that 
of  the  United  States.” 

From  this  bare  statement  of  facts  the  meaning 
of  the  Protocol  is  obvious.  Although  the  Senate 
had  declined  to  create  a government  stock  for 
the  twelve  millions  of  dollars,  and  issue  trans- 
ferable certificates  for  the  amount,  in  such  sums 
as  the  Mexican  Government  might  desire;  yet 
they  could  not  have  intended  thereby  to  deprive 
that  Government  of  the  faculty  which  every  cre- 
ditor possesses  of  transferring,  for  his  own  bene- 
fit, the  obligation  of  his  debtor,  whatever  this 
may  be  worth,  according  to  his  will  and  pleasure. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  twelfth  article  of 
the  treaty,  as  it  now  stands,  contains  a positive 
obligation,  “ in  consideration  of  the  extension 
acquired  by  the  boundaries  of  the  United  States,” 
to  pay  lo  the  Mexican  Republic  twelve  millions 
of  dollars  in  four  equal  annual  instalments  of 
three  millions  each.  This  obligation  may  be  as- 
signed by  the  Mexican  Government  to  any  per- 
son whatever  ; but  the  assignee,  in  such  case, 
would  stand  in  no  belter  condition  than  that  Go- 
vernment. The  amendment  of  the  Senate,  pro- 
hibiting the  issue  of  a government  transferable 
stock  for  the  amount,  produces  this  effect,  and 
no  more. 

The  Protocol  contains  nothing  from  which  it  can 
be  inferred  that  the  assignee  could  rightfully  de- 
mand the  payment  of  the  money  in  case  the  con- 
sideration should  fail  which  is  slated  on  the  face 
of  the  obligation. 

With  this  view  of  the  whole  Protocol,  and  con- 
sidering that  the  explanations  which  it  contained 
were  in  accordance  with  the  treaty,  I did  not 
deem  it  necessary  to  take  any  action  upon  the 
subject.  Had  it  varied  from  the  terms  of  the 
treaty  as  amended  by  the  Senate,  although  it 
would  even  then  have  been  a nullity  in  itself,  yet 
duty  might  have  required  that  I should  make  inis 
fact  known  to  the  Mexican  Government.  This 
not  being  the  case,  I treated  it  in  the  same  man- 
ner 1 would  have  done  had  these  explanations 
been  made  verbally  by  the  comissioners  lo  tbe 
Mexican  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and  com- 
municated in  a despatch  to  the  Stale  Department. 

JAMES  K.  POLK. 

Washington , February  8,  1849. 


Jttisccllmtcous, 


The  Mecklenburgh  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence.— In  the  last  number  of  our  paper  was 
inserted  the  letter  of  Mr.  Bancroft,  estaoiishing 
the  lacl  of  the  existence  of  this  document,  by 
the  discovery  of  a newspaper,  in  the  British 
State  Paper  Ottice,  containing  the  paper  in  ques- 
tion. Tlie  doubts  which  have  so  long  existed  in 
regard  lo  the  authenticity  ol  these  '•'extraordinary 
resolves ,”  in  which  doubts  the  “ Immortal  Jctiei- 
son”  participated,  has  lost  no  common  interest 
lo  the  lacl,  and  will  be  sufficient  reason  lor  the 
register  ol  the  document  ilsell  in  our  pages  for 
future  reference.  It  is  taken  lrom  the  Baltimore 
American  : 

DECLARATION  OF  INDEPENDENCE 
By  the  Citizens  of  Mecklenburgh  County, 
North  Carolina,  IYjay  2D,  1775. 

In  conformity  lo  an  order  issued  by  the  Colonel  of 
Mecklenburgh  County,  in  North  Carolina,  a 
Convention,  vested  with  unlimited  powers,  met  at 
Charlotte,  in  said  County,  on  the  19 th  day  of  May, 
1775,  when  ABRAHAM  ALEXANDER  was 
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chosen  Chairman,  and  John  McKnitt  Alexan- 
der, Secretary. 

After  a full  and  free  discussion  of  the  objects 
of  the  Convention  it  was 

UNANIMOUSLY  RESOLVED, 

I.  That  whosoever,  directly  or  indirectly,  abet- 
ted, or  in  any  way,  form  or  manner, countenanced 
the  unchartered  and  dangerous  invasion  of  our 
rights,  as  claimed  by  Great  Britain,  is  an  enemy 
to  this  couniry,  to  America,  and  to  the  inherent 
and  inalienable  rights  of  man. 

II.  Resolved,  That  we,  the  citizens  of  Meck- 
lenburg County,  do  hereby  dissolve  the  political 
bands  which  have  connected  us  to  the  mother 
couniry,  and  hereby  absolve  ourselves  from  all 
allegiance  to  the  British  Crown,  and  abjure  all 
political  connection,  contract  or  association,  with 
that  nation,  who  have  wantonly  trampled  on  our 
rights  and  liberties  and  inhumanly  shed  the  inno- 
cent blood  of  American  patriots  at  Lexington. 

III.  Resolved,  That  we  do  hereby  declare  our- 
selves a free  and  independent  people,  are,  and  of 
right  ought  to  be,  a sovereign  and  self-governing 
association,  under  the  control  of  no  power  other 
than  that  of  our  God  and  the  General  Govern- 
ment of  Congress  ; to  the  maintenance  of  which 
Independence,  we  solemnly  pledge  to  each  olher, 
our  mutual  co-operation,  our  lives,  our  fortunes, 
and  our  most  sacred  honor. 

ABRAHAM  ALEXANDER,  Chairman. 

J.  M.  Alexander,  Secretary. 

Adam  Alexander,  Henry  Doivne, 

Hezekiah  Alexander,  John  Flenniken, 

Ezra  Alexander,  John  Ford, 

Charles  Alexander,  Wm.  Graham, 

Waitstill  Avery,  James  Harris, 

Ephraim  Brexard,  Robert  Irwin, 

Hezekiah  J.  Balch,  Wm.  Kennon, 

Richard  Barry,  Matthew  McClure,  \ 

John  Davidson,  Neill  Morrison, 

William  Davidson,  Samuel  Martin, 

Duncan  Ocheltree,  John  Queary, 

John  Phifer,  David  Reese, 

Thos.  Polk,  Zacheus  Wilson,  Sr. 

Ezekiel  Polk,  Wm.  Wilson, 

Benjamin  Patton, 

Since  writing  the  above  we  have  received  a 
letter  from  a gentleman  in  Virginia  who  encloses 
to  us  a copy  of  the  North  Carolina  proceedings, 
extracted  from  a work  entititled  “ Sketches  of 
North  Carolina,  by  Rev.  Wm.  Henry  Foole.” 
Our  correspondent,  who  seems  to  have  enter- 
tained no  doubt  of  the  existence  of  the  Mecklen- 
burg Declaration,  remarks  : “After  reading  the 
article  in  the  American,  I thought  Mr.  Bancroft’s 
letter  more  of  a shadow  than  substance,  and  that 
Governor  Swain  might  easily  have  obtained  in- 
formation in  relation  to  the  Declaration,  which 
he  could  have  sent  forth  to  the  public,  which 
would  have  informed  many  persons  who  never 
have  heard  of  the  North  Carolina  proceedings.” 

The  copy  of  the  Declaration  furnished  from 
Mr.  Foote’s  work,  is  the  same  as  the  document 
published  above,  except  that  it  embraces  two 
additional  resolves.  The  omitted  resolutions  are 
as  follows : 

IV.  That  as  we  acknowledge  the  existence 
and  control  of  no  laws,  nor  legal  officer,  civil  or 
military,  within  this  county,  we  hereby  ordain 
and  adopt,  as  a rule  of  life,  all,  each  and  every 
of  our  lormer  laws;  wherein,  nevertheless,  the 
crown  of  Great  Britain  never  can  be  considered 
as  holding  rights,  privileges,  immunities,  or  au- 
thority therein. 

V.  That  it  is  further  decreed,  that  all,  each 
and  every  military  officer  in  this  county  is  hereby- 
retained  in  his  former  command  and  authority,  he 
acting  conformably  to  these  regulations.  And 
that  every  member  present  of  this  delegation 
shall  henceforth  be  a civil  officer,  viz  : A justice 
of  the  peace  in  the  character  of  a committee 
man,  to  issue  process,  hear  and  determine  all 
matters  of  controversy,  according  to  said  adopted 
laws  ; and  to  preserve  peace,  union,  and  harmony 
in  said  county  ; and  to  use  every  exertion  to 
spread  the  love  of  country  and  tire  of  freedom 
throughout  America,  until  a general  organized 
government  be  established  in  this  province. 
Adopted  May  20,  1775. 

The  following  is  a copy  of  the  second  Meck- 
lenburgh  Declaration,  as  it  is  given  in  the  work 
of  Mr.  Foote: 

“Charlotte,  Mecklenburgh  County,  > 
May  30th,  1775.  j 

This  day  the  committee  of  the  county  met  and 
passed  the  following  Resolves: — Whereas  by  an 
Address  presented  to  his  Majesty  by  both  houses 


of  Parliament,  in  February  last,  the  American 
Colonies  are  declared  to  be  in  a stale  of  actual 
rebellion,  we  conceive  that  all  laws  and  commis- 
sions confirmed  by,  or  derived  from  authority  of 
the  kmg  or  parliament,  are  annulled  and  vacated, 
and  the  lormer  civil  constitution  of  these  colo- 
nies for  the  present  wholly  suspended.  To  pro- 
vide, in  some  degree,  for  the  exigencies  of  this 
county,  in  the  present  alarming  period,  we  deem 
it  necessary  and  proper  to  pass  the  following  re- 
solves, viz  : ■ 

1st.  That  all  commissions  civil  and  military, 
herotofore  granted  by  the  crown,  to  be  exercised 
in  these  colonies,  are  null  and  void,  and  the  con- 
stitution of  each  particular  colony  wholly  sus- 
pended. 

2d.  That  the  Provincial  Congress  of  each  pro- 
vince, under  the  direction  of  the  great  Continen- 
tal Congress,  is  invested  with  all  legislative  and 
executive  powers,  within  their  respective  pro- 
vinces, and  that  no  other  legislative  power  does, 
or  ean  exist,  at  this  time,  in  any  of  these  colonie^. 

3d.  As  all  former  laws  are  now  suspended  in 
this  province,  and  the  Congress  have  not  pro- 
vided others,  we  judge  it  necessary,  for  the  better 
preservation  of  good  order,  to  form  certain  rules 
and  regulations  for  the  internal  government  of 
this  county,  until  laws  shall  be  provided  for  us  by 
the  Congress. 

4th.  That  the  inhabitants  of  this  county  do 
meet  on  a certain  day  appointed  by  this  commit- 
tee, and  having  formed  themselves  into  nine  com- 
panies, viz  : eight  in  the  county,  and  one  in  the 
town  of  Charlotte,  do  choose  a colonel  and  other 
military  officers,  who  shall  hold  and  exercise 
their  several  powers  by  virtue  of  this  choice,  and 
independent  of  the  crown  of  Great  Britain  and 
the  former  constitution  of  this  province.” 

( Then  follow  eleven  articles  for  the  preservation  of 
the  peace,  and  the  choice  of  officers  to  perform  the 
duties  of  a regular  government.) 

16th.  That  whatever  person  shall  hereafter  re- 
ceive a commission  from  the  crow-n,  or  attempt 
to  exercise  any  such  commission  heretofore  re- 
ceived, shall  be  deemed  an  enemy  to  his  country, 
and  upon  information  to  the  captain  of  the  com- 
pany in  which  he  resides,  the  company  shall 
cause  him  to  be  apprehended,  and  upon  proof  of 
the  fact,  committed  to  safe  custody,  till  the  next 
sitting  of  the  committee,  who  shall  deal  with  him 
as  prudence  shall  direct.” 

The  names  of  the  persons  composing  the  Con- 
vention: 

Abraham  Alexander,  Chairman. 

John  McKnett  Alexander,  ) c . 

r.  u ’ > Secretaries. 

Ethraim  Brevard.  ) 

Rev.  Hezekiah  J.  Balch,  John  Phifer,  James 
Harris,  Wm.  Kennon,  Juhn  Ford,  Richard  Barry, 
Henry  Downe,  Ezra  Alexander,  Wm.  Graham, 
John  Queary,  Hezekiah  Alexander,  Adam  Alex- 
ander, Charles  Alexander,  Zachary  Wilson,  jr., 
Waitstill  Avery,  Benjamin  Patton,  Matthew  Mc- 
Clure, Neill  Morrison,  Robert  Irwin,  John  Flen- 
niken, David  Reese,  John  Davidson,  Richard 
Harris,  jr.,  Thomas  Polk. 

“A  committee,  consisting  of  Dr.  Ephraim 
Brevard,  Wm.  Kennon,  and  Rev.  W.  Balch,  were 
appointed  to  prepare  resolutions  suitable  to  the 
occasion.” 

The  subsequent  history  of  these  proceedings  is 
thus  given  by  the  authority  : 

“ A copy  of  the  acts  and  doings  of  this  conven- 
tions sent  by  express  to  the  members  ot  Congress 
from  North  Carolina,  then  in  session  in  Phila- 
delphia. Captain  James  Jack,  of  Charlotte,  was 
chosen  as  the  bearer,  and  set  out  immediately  on 
his  mission,  and  delivered  the  declarations  to  the 
delegates  from  North  Carolina;  then  in  Philadel- 
phia— Messrs.  Caswell,  Hooper  and  Hewes. 
Approving  of  the  spirit  of  their  fellow-citizens, 
and  the  tone  of  the  resolutions,  these  gentlemen 
nevertheless,  thought  them  premature,  as  the 
General  Congress  had  not  then  abandoned  all 
hopes  of  a reconciliation  with  the  mother  coun- 
try, on  honorable  terms,  and  did  not  present 
them  to  Congress.  By  this  perhaps  prudent  smo- 
thering of  the  expressions  of  sentiment  by  an  in- 
telligent people,  the  citizens  of  Mecklenburgh 
were  disappointed,  but  not  discouraged  ; they 
lost  the  foreground  their  patriotism  merited,  but 
lost  not  their  spirit.  They  declared  themselves 
independent  May,  1775,  and  have  never  ceased 
to  be  so. 

“ A copy  of  the  proceedings  of  the  convention 
was  addressed  to  the  Moderator  of  the  first  Pro- 
vincial Congress  of  North  Carolina,  whi<;h  met 
in  Hillsborough,  August  20th,  1775,  and  was  laid 
before  the  commiiieo  of  business,  but  not  parti- 
cularly acted  upon,  as  a majority  of  the  body 


were  still  hoping  for  reconciliation  on  honorable 
terms.” 

From  this  it  would  seem  that  the  Mecklen- 
burgh proceedings  were  suppressed,  as  going  too 
far  for  the  time.  The  idea  of  colonial  indepen- 
dence had  not  yet  possessed  the  minds  of  the 
people,  and  a manifestation  that  was  calculated 
to  exasperate  the  British  government,  and  to 
alarm  its  adherents  here,  was  promptly  checked 
by  the  best  friends  of  the  American  cause.  It  is 
easy  to  understand  how  such  a policy  might  have 
kept  the  knowledge  of  the  North  Carolina  De- 
claration from  the  people  at  large,  but  it  is  not 
so  easy  to  account  for  the  incredulity  of  Mr. 
Jefferson  and  others  who,  it  is  to  be  presumed, 
were  in  the  confidence  of  the  patriots  of  that 
day. 

JUBZC1AZ.. 

Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.— 
Merlin  Luther,  plaintiff'  in  error,  vs.  Luther  M. 
Borden  et  al — in  error  to  the  Circuit  Court  of 
the  United  Stales  for  Rhode  Island.  Mr.  Chief 
Justice  Taney  delivered  the  opinion  of  this  Court, 
affirming  the  judgment  of  the  said  Circuit  Court 
in  this  cause,  with  costs. 

The  points  decided  by  the  Court  are  as  fol- 
lows : 

1.  That,  whether  the  new  government  at  any 
time  displaced  the  charter  government,  is  a poli- 
tical and  not  a judicial  question. 

2.  That  the  charter  government  at  no  time  re- 
cognized the  new  government,  but  denounced  it 
as  revolutionary  and  treasonable  ; and  not  only 
opposed  it  by  military  force,  but  prosecuted  and 
convicted  Governor  Dorr,  the  leader  of  the  move- 
ment, under  the  criminal  law  of  the  Slate — in 
which  case,  and  in  others,  the  charter  govern- 
ment was  sustained  by  the  Courts  of  Rhode  Is- 
land— and  that  the  federal  Courts  under  an  es- 
tablished rule  of  decision,  follow  the  State  tribu- 
nals on  questions  arising  under  its  own  laws. 

3.  That  the  recognition  of  the  chartered  go- 
vernment by  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
in  expressing  a willingness  to  aid  it,  if  necessary, 
in  pulling  down  the  insurrection,  by  the  power 
of  the  Union,  as  prov  ided  by  the  Constitution,  is 
of  itself  conclusive  cn  the  judicial  power  of  the 
Union. 

4.  That  the  Legislature  of  Rhode  Island  had 
power  to  establish  martial  law  and  to  authorize 
the  acts  to  be  done,  complained  of  as  a trespass 
by  the  plaintiff'. 

5.  The  judgment  of  the  Circuit  Court  was  af- 
firmed, which  sustains  the  chartered  government. 

Upon  one  point  Judge  Woodbury  dissented. 
He  was  of  opinion  that  in  such  a civil  strife, 
among  its  citizens,  as  was  proved  to  have  existed 
in  this  case,  the  Slate  possessed  no  constitutional 
power  to  declare  martial  law.  He  held  that  the 
General  Government  alone  is,  by  the  Conslilu- 
lion,  empowered  to  declare  war,  and  to  resort  to 
war  measures,  to  suppress  insurrection,  and  put 
duwn  domestic  violence — that  a Slate  should 
first  use  ils  civil  power  to  suppress  them,  and  if 
this  be  insufficient,  next  call  out  its  militia  to  aid 
ils  municipal  officers — and  if  these  should  fail, 
then  call  on  the  General  Government  for  further 
aid — that  it  would  be  dangerous,  for  many  rea- 
sons, to  allow  a State  to  resort  to  war  measures, 
under  the  circumstances  which  existed  in  Rhode 
Island. 

The  Emigrant  Tax  Law. — The  National  In- 
elligencer  publishes  the  following  summary,  taken 
from  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Wayne,  in  the 
cases  of  Norris  vs.  the  City  of  Boston,  and  Smith 
vs.  Turner,  health  commissioner  for  the  port  of 
New  Yoik,  in  which  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  Stales  declares  the  acts  of  Massachusetts 
and  New  York,  imposing  a tax  upon  passengers 
coming  into  the  ports  of  said  Slates,  in  vessels 
lrom  abroad,  or  from  other  States,  to  be  uncon- 
stitutional and  void  : 

1.  That  the  acts  of  New  York  and  Massachu- 
setts imposing  a tax  upon  passengers*  either 
foreigners  or  citizens,  coming  into  the  ports  in 
those  States,  either  in  foreign  vessels  or  vessels 
of  the  United  Stales,  from  foreign  nations  or  from 
ports  in  the  United  Stales,  are  uncons  ituliunal 
and  void,  being  in  their  nature  regulaiiois  of 
commerce  contrary  to  the  grant  in  the  Constitu- 
tion to  Congress  to  regulate  commerce  with  fo- 
reign nations  and  among  the  States. 

2.  That  the  States  oi  this  Union  cannot  consti- 
tutionally tax  the  commerce  ot  the  United  Stales 
for  the  purpose  of  paying  any  expense  incident  to 
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the  execution  of  their  police  laws;  and  that  the 
commerce  of  the  United  States  includes  an  inter- 
course of  persons,  as  well  as  the  importation  of 
merchandize. 

3.  That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
having,  by  sundry  acts  passed  at  different  limes, 
admitted  foreigners  into  the  United  States,  with 
their  personal  luggage  and  tpols  of  trade,  free 
from  all  duly  or  impost,  that  the  acts  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  New  York  imposing  any  tax  upon 
foreigners  or  immigrants  for  any  purpose  what- 
ever, whilst  the  vessel  is  in  transit  to  her  port  of 
destination,  though  said  vessel  may  have  arrived 
within  the  jurisdictional  limits  of  either  of  the 
States  of  Massachusetts  or  New  York,  and  before 
the  passengers  have  been  landed,  are  in  violation 
of  said  acts  of  Congress,  and  therefore  unconsti- 
tutional and  void. 

4.  That  the  acts  of  Massachusetts  aud  New 
York,  in  so  far  as  they  impose  any  obligation 
upon  the  owners  or  consignees  of  vessels,  or  upon 
the  captains  of  vessels,  or  freighters  of  the  same, 
arriving  in  the  ports  of  the  United  States  with- 
in the  said  Slates,  to  pay  any  tax  or  duty  of 
any  kind  whatever,  or  lobe  any  way  responsible 
for  the  same,  for  passengers  arriving  in  Hie  United 
Slates  or  coining  from  a port  in  the  United  Slates,  are 
unconstitutional  and  void,  being  contrary  to  the 
constitutional  grant  to  Congress  to  regulate  com- 
merce with  loreign  nations  and  among  the  States 
and  to  the  legislation  of  Congress  under  the  said 
grant  or  power,  by  which  the  United  Slates  have 
been  laid  off  into  collection  districts, wilhporls  of  entry 
established  within  the  same,  and  prescribing  the  com- 
mercial regulations  under  which  vessels,  their  cargoes 
and  passengers  are  to  be  admitted  into  the  ports  oj  the 
United  Stales,  as  well  from  abroad,  as  from  other 
ports  of  the  United  Stales. 

That  the  act  ol  New  Y'ork  now  in  question,  in 
so  far  as  it  imposes  a tax  upon  passengers  arriv- 
ing in  vessels  from  other  ports  in  the  United 
Stales,  is  properly  in  this  case  before  this 
Court  for  construction,  and  that  the  said  lax  is 
unconstitutional  and  void. 

That  the  9th  section  of  the  1st  article  of  the 
Constitution  includes  within  it  ihe  migration  ol 
other  persons,  as  well  as  the  importation  of  slaves, 
and  in  terms  recognises  that  other  persons  as 
well  as  slaves  may  be  the  subjects  of  importation 
and  commerce. 

5.  That  the  6in  clause  of  the  9th  section  of  the 
1st  article  of  the  Constitution  prohibiting  any 
“ preierence  from  being  given  by  any  regulation 
ol  commerce  or  revenue  to  the  ports  of  one  Stale 
over  those  of  another  Stale,  and  that  the  vessels 
bound  to  or  from  one  State  shall  not  be  obliged 
to  enter,  clear,  or  pay  duties  in  another,”  is  a 
limitation  upon  the  power  of  Cougress  to  regulate 
commerce  lor  the  purpose  of  producing  entire 
commercial  uniformity  within  the  United  States, 
and  also  a prohibition  upon  the  Stales  to  destroy 
such  uniformity  by  any  legislation  presciibing  a 
condition  upon  winch  vessels  bound  to  one  Slate 
shall  enter  the  port  of  another. 

6.  1 hat  the  tax  imposed  upon  passengers  by 
the  acts  of  Massachusetts  and  New  Yoik  are  un- 
constitutional and  void,  because  each  ol  them 
conflicts  with  so  much  ol  the  1st  clause  ol  the  8th 
Section  of  the  1st  article  of  the  Constitution  as 
enjoins  all  duties,  imposts,  and  excises  shall  be 
uuilorm  throughout  the  United  Slates  ; because 
the  constitutional  uuilormity  enjoined  is  as  real 
aud  obligatory  upon  the  Stales  in  the  absence  ol 
all  legislation  by  Congress  as  if  the  uuilormity 
had  been  made  by  the  legislation  of  Congress; 
and  that  such  constitutional  unilormity  is  inter- 
fered w ith  and  uesirojed  by  any  State  imposing 
aoy  lax  upon  the  intercourse  of  persons  lrom 
Slate  to  State,  or  from  loreign  countries  to  the 
United  Stales. 

7.  That  the  power  in  Congress,  to  regulate 
commerce  with  loreign  nations  aud  among  the 
Stales,  includes  navigation  upon  the  high  seas, 
and  in  the  bays,  harbors,  lakes,  and  navigable 
waters  within  the  United  Slates,  and  that  any  tax 
by  a Stale  in  any  way  aliecting  the  right  of  navi- 
gation, ur  subjecting  Ihe  exercise  of  the  right  to  a 
condition,  is  contrary  to  the  aioresaid  grant. 

8.  J bat  the  Stales  of  the  Union,  may  in  the 
exercise  ol  their  police  pow  ers,  pass  quarantine 
and  health  laws,  interdicting  vessels  coming  lrom 
loreign  port  or  ports  within  the  United  Slates 
from  landing  passengers  and  goods,  prescribe  the 
places  and  time  lor  vessels  to  quarantine,  and 
impose  penalties  for  violating  the  same;  and  that 
such  laws,  though  affecting  commerce  in  its 
transit,  are  not  regulations  ol  commerce  prescrib- 
ing terms  upon  winch  merchandise  and  persons 
shall  be  admitted  into  the  ports  of  the  United 
Slates,  but  precautionary  regulations  to  prevent 


vessels  engaged  in  commerce  from  introducing 
disease  into  the  ports  to  which  they  are  bound; 
and  Ihe  States  may,  in  the  exercise  of  such  po- 
lice power,  without  any  violation  of  the  power 
in  Congress  to  regulate  commerce,  exact  from 
the  owner  or  consignee  of  a quarantine  vessel, 
and  from  the  passengers  on  board  of  her,  such 
fees  as  will  pay  to  the  State  the  cost  of  their  de- 
tention, and  of  the  purification  of  the  vessel,  car- 
go. and  apparel  of  the  persons  on  board. 

Five  Judges  concurred  in  revising  the  judg- 
ments of  the  Courts  of  New  York  and  Massa- 
chusetts, who  read  their  opinions  in  the  follow- 
ing order,  viz:  Judges  McLean,  Catron,  McKin- 
ley, Grier  and  Wayne. — We  have  been  en- 
abled to  obtain  a copy  of  the  summary  of  the 
opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  Judges,  as  stated 
by  Mr.  Justice  Wayne,  which  is  given  above. 

Tax  Titles: — The  United  Slates  District 
Court,  for  the  district  of  Illinois,  at  its  recent  ses- 
sion at  Springfield,  decided  the  following  case 
involving  what  are  denominated  lax  titles,  in 
that  State: 

The  suit  was  an  action  of  ejectment  instituted 
by  Anoweurth  against  Burlingien  to  recover  180 
acres  of  land  in  Adams  county,  ills.,  Messrs. 
Williams  and  Lawrence  being  the  attorneys  for 
the  plaintiff,  and  Messrs.  Browning  and  Bushnell 
attorneys  lor  the  defendant.  The  argument  and 
trial  consumed  six  days,  and  on  both  sides  was 
conducted  with  consummate  ability. 

The  plaintiff  showed  good  title  derived  from 
the  United  Slates,  and  possession  by  the  defen- 
dant, and  rested  the  case. 

The  defendant  relied  upon  seven  years  posses- 
sion, the  payment  of  taxes  during  that  time,  and 
a connected  title  from  the  Auditor  of  the  State 
on  a sale  in  1829  for  taxes  under  the  act  of  1827. 
The  Auditor’s  deeds  date  in  1831.  Such  was 
his  title. 

The  defendant  maintains  that  he  is  protected 
by  the  Limitation  Laws  of  1835.  if  not  by  that, 
then  he  is  by*lhe  law  of  1838  9 “to  quiet  posses- 
sion and  confirm  titles  to  land.” 

As  to  the  act  of  1836,  the  Court  decided  that 
possession  without  line  would  not  avail.  That 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois,  in  1837,  in  the 
case  ol  Garret  vs.  Diggings,  had  decided  that  the 
Auditor’s  deed,  unaccompanied  with  proof  of  the 
perlormance  of  tne  essential  requisites  of  the  law, 
conveyed  no  title. 

Tne  Court  also  decided  that  the  law  of  1838-9 
was  unconstitutional  and  void,  because  it  pur- 
ports to  convey  to  one  man  the  land  of  another, 
t he  court  lurlher  decided  that  the  Auditor’s 
deed  unaccompanied  as  in  the  case  at  the  bar, 
by  prool  that  he  had  performed  all  the  requisites 
ol  law  authorizing  him  to  sell  the  iand  for  taxes 
conveys  no  title.  Therefore,  the  defendant  is 
not  protected  by  “ claim  or  color  of  title 
made  in  good  faith"  in  the  meaning  of  the  law. 
The  court  defined  the  “claim  and  color  of  1 1 life 
made  in  good  lailh”  under  this  law,  to  be  such  a 
title  as  hi  Jaw  would  pass  the  estate  prima  facie, 
if  a belter  title  be  not  shown.  That  is  a question 
ol  law,  and  not  depending  upon  the  opinion  of  the 
occupant,  otherwise  the  defence  would  depend 
upon  the  capacity  of  the  man  to  judge,  in  which 
case  it  would  protect  one  and  not  avail  another, 
who  might  be  more  intelligent. 

Unequal  Distribution  of  Federal  Courts. 
— Vermont,  Connecticut  and  New  York,  with 
42  Representatives  in  Congress,  and  a Iree  popu- 
lation ol  over  three  millions,  constitute  one  cir- 
cuit, while  Alabama  and  Louisiana,  with  11 
Representatives,  and  a free  population  of  but 
hall  a million,  constitute  another  circuit.  New 
Jersey  aud  Pennsylvania,  with  a population  ol 
two  millions,  constitute  the  third  circuit.  Mis- 
sissippi and  Arkansas,  with  a population  of  but 
hall  a million,  constitute  the  iimin  Circuit.  We 
say  free  population,  because  tne  slave  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  courts  of  law,  having  no  legal 
lights  to  maintain.  Louisiana  with  a population 
ol  183,939,  has  one  Judge  at  a salary  ol  $3,090. 
Ohio,  with  a population  of  1,219,465,  more  than 
eight  limes  as  great  as  that  of  Louisiana,  has 
only  one  Judge  at  a salary  of  $1,000  ; that  is, 
while  he  lias  more  than  eight  limes  as  many  to 
do  business  for,  receives  but  one-ihird  as  much 
pay.  Arkansas,  with  a free  population  of  77,- 
630,  has  one  Judge  at  a salary  of  $2,000  ; New 
Hampshire  with  a population  ol  284,573,  has 
but  one  Judge  at  a salary  ol  $1,000.  Mississippi, 
with  a Iree  population  of  18u,440  has  one  Judge 
who  receives  $2,500.  Indiana  with  a population 
ol  585,863,  has  but  one  Judge  who  receives  only 


$1,000  , thus  receiving  but  two-fifths  as  much 
pay,  for  doing  more  than  three  times  the  work. 


®l)e  States. 

Rhode  Island. — The  January  session  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  tins  State  met  at  Provi- 
dence on  the  l5lh  ult. 

The  finances  of  the  State  do  not  appear  in  a 
very  enviable  condition.  The  average  annual 
excess  of  expenditure  over  Ihe  receipts  for  the 
five  years  ending  May  1,  1848,  is  $13,927  71.  The 
amount  of  the  State  debt,  at  the  date  mentioned, 
was  $187,354  41. 

New  York. — Finances  : — The  balance  in  the 
treasury,  on  the  30th  September,  was  $305,009 
70.  The  estimated  revenue  for  the  current  year 
applicable  to  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  go- 
vernmenl  is  $771,500.  These  expenses  are  esti- 
mated at  $700,000. 

Tne  levenue  of  the  general  fund  has  been 
$848,155,  and  the  payments  885,248.  This  fund 
shows  a deficiency  of  $37,092.  Last  yerr  there 
was  a surplus  of  111,665  in  thefund.  The  pub- 
lic works  of  the  Slate,  twelve  in  number,  cost 
$31,763,467  80.  The  amount  of  lolls  derived 
lrom  them  during  the  past  year  was  $3,033,570 
20.  The  expenditures  on  them  were  $855, 85U. 
'The  amount  of  the  debt  which  has  been  in- 
curred for  their  construction,  and  which  yet  re- 
mains unsatisfied,  is  $17,712,649  91.  The  debt 
has  been  decreased  during  the  year  $30,099. 

'The  revenue  of  the  Literary  lund  during  the 
year  was  65,388,  and  the  expenditure  $43,582. 
The  revenue  of  the  Common  School  fund  was 
$407,167,  and  the  expenditures  $278,902.  The 
principal  of  the  United  Stales  Deposit  fund  is 
$4,014,520.  The  revenue  lrom  it  was  $251,577 
and  the  payment  $249,639.  The  revenue  of  tins 
is  devoted  to  school  purposes. 

The  Comptroller  thinks  that  the  Safety  fund 
should  only  be  used  to  pay  the  circulation  of 
banks.  The  amount  of  stock  issued  on  account 
of  this  fund,  including  the  above  stock,  since  its 
commencement  is  $2  820,863,  and  the  entire  pay- 
ments have  been  $2,729,202. 

Four  associations  and  eight  individual  banks 
have  been  eslabiished  during  the  year.  The  de- 
crease of  circulation  of  all  the  Iree  banks  du- 
ring the  year  has  been  $372,972.  Since  the  pas- 
sage of  the  General  Banking  Law,  thirty-one  of 
the  free  banks  have  been  closed  by  the  Comptrol- 
ler, whose  aggregate  circulation  at  the  time  of 
failure,  was  1,417,525  00 

Amount  redeemed  by  comptroller  1,357,414  00 


Leaving  the  outstanding  circulation  $60,121  00 

New  Jlrsey. — A bill  introduced  to  the  Legis- 
lature ol  New  Jersey,  proposes  to  authorise  any 
person  or  association  of  persons  in  that  State  to  do 
banking  business,  by  opening  offices  of  discount, 
ueposit,  &c.,  provided  they  do  not  issue  notes  pay- 
able to  bearer  on  demand,  intended  for  circula- 
tion as  currency,  nor  circulate  any  other  than 
lawful  money  of  the  United  Stales,  or  specie- 
paying  banks  of  New  Jersey.  The  aggregate 
capital  shall  not  be  less  than  $100,000. 

North  Carolina. — The  Legislature  of  this 
Slate  closed,  says  the  Greensborough  Patriot,  one 
ol  the  most  important  sessions  ever  held  in  North 
Carolina,  on  the  29th  ult.  'The  prominent  act  of 
the  session  w as  the  adoption  ol  a system  of  great 
Slate  woiks,  which,  il  pul  into  operation,  says 
the  paper  mentioned,  will  inspire  the  energies, 
develope  the  resources  and  reueem  the  fortunes 
ol  old  North  Carolina.  1 he  great  improvements 
referred  to,  are  the  act  for  the  Central  Railroad, 
including  the  provision  to  resuscitate  the  Gaston 
Road, — Hie  plank  road  from  Fayetlevil.e  to  Salis- 
bury,—the  turnpike  lrom  Salisbury  west  to  the 
Geurgia  line, — the  turnpike  lrom  Greensboro’  to 
Ml.  Airy,— the  aid  extended  to  tne  Wilmington 
road, — and  the  appropriation  lor  Neuse  and  Tar 
rivers,  and  for  the  improvement  ol  Upper  Cape 
Fear  and  Deep  rivers. 

Acts  were  also  passed  for  the  increase  of  the 
revenue  of  the  Slate, — for  the  establishment  of 
an  insane  Hospital,  and  lor  the  incorporation  of 
the  uauk  of  Fayette,  with  branches  at  Wades- 
boro’,  Greensboro’,  Salisbury,  and  Washington. 

'The  bill  to  amend  the  Constitution  in  regard 
to  tree  suffrage  was  lost  by  a vole  of  25  ayes  to 
19  noes, — not  a constitutional  majority  ; three- 
filths  being  required. 

Messrs.  Sauerihwaite,  Stanly,  Hicks  and  Cald- 
well, of  the  House,  presented  a protest  against 
the  majority  vote  on  the  2nd,  3rd,  4th,  5th  and 
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fith  of  the  resolutions  on  the  subject  of  slavery 
in  the  territories. 

[Note. — The  resolutions,  together  with  the  inau- 
gural message  of  Governor  Manly,  are  on  file  for 
our  next  number.] 

The  Central  Railroad  bill  was  passed  in  Hie 
Senate  by  the  casting  vote  of  the  Speaker.  The 
'excitement  was  very  great  on  the  occasion,  and 
it  is  well  understood  that  the  improvement  mea- 
sures could  not  have  been  carried  individually, 
or  without  the  aid  of  the  “ log-rolling  system.” 

The  contested  seat  in  the  Senate  from  Orange, 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  Berry,  by  a vote  of  21  to 
20.  Colonel  Joyner  was  unanimously  elected 
Speaker  of  the  Senate  in  place  of  Mr.  Graves, 
who  resigned  the  station  in  accordance  with  a 
previous  understanding  to  that  eliect. 


Virginia. — Official  and 


Counties. 

3 

©* 

Cass. 

Accomack 

544 

295 

Albemarle 

833 

619 

Alexandria 

539 

225 

Alleghany 

104 

149 

Amelia 

163 

19.3 

Amherst 

41b 

413 

Apponmtox, 
new  co. 

190 

322 

Augusta  1354 

723 

Barbour 

237 

484 

Bath 

152 

121 

Bedford 

836 

534 

Berkeley 

6u8 

514 

Boone,  new  co. 

68 

128 

Botetourt 

462 

633 

Brooke 

227 

276 

Brunswick 

213 

337 

Braxton 

191 

114 

Buckingham 

344 

361 

Cabell 

287 

233 

Campbell 

7a4 

554 

Caroline 

367 

425 

Carroil 

179 

267 

Charles  City 

142 

5S 

Chari  itte 

290 

303 

Chesterfield 

296 

505 

Clarke 

209 

201 

Culpepper 

354 

318 

Cumberland 

235 

162 

Dinwiddie 

235 

228 

Doddridge, 

new  co. 

28 

137 

Elizabeth  City 

133 

120 

Essex 

186 

135 

Fairfax 

489 

320 

F auquier 

635 

503 

Fayette 

257 

134 

Fluvanna 

271 

190 

Floyd 

271 

225 

Franklin 

608 

606 

Frederick 

795 

884 

Giles 

274 

342 

Gilmer,  new  co.  77 

178 

Gloucester 

135 

197 

Goochland 

16S 

254 

Grayson 

193 

200 

Greenbrier 

658 

303 

Greene 

63 

270 

Greensville 

77 

130 

Halifax 

395 

843 

Hampshire 

581 

657 

Hancock, 

new  co. 

161 

216 

Hanover 

410 

427 

Hardy 

525 

271 

Harrison 

443 

611 

Henrico 

592 

393 

Henry 

315 

251 

Highland, 

new  co. 

101 

288 

Isle  of  Wight 

105 

393 

James  City 

99 

37 

Jackson 

239 

233 

Jefferson 

738 

594 

Kanawha 

742 

272 

King  & Queen  224 

•258 

King  George 

149 

112 

King  William 

93 

234 

Lancaster 

137 

107 

Lee 

324 

521 

Lewis 

331 

522 

Logan 

99 

117 

Loudoun 

1453 

420 

complete. 

O 

P 

Counties. 

S' 

Louisa 

307 

441 

Lunenburg 

169 

272 

Madison 

69 

486 

Marshall 

558 

527 

Marion 

324 

669 

Mason 

319 

274 

Matthews 

136 

189 

Mecklenburg 

342 

497 

Mercer 

191 

184 

Middlesex 

116 

125 

Monongalia 

434 

809 

Monroe 

483 

469 

Montgomery 

342 

306 

Morgan 

188 

201 

Nansemond 

311 

280 

Nelson 

394 

229 

New  Kent 

176 

101 

Nicholas 

213 

90 

Norfolk  county  629 

650 

Norfolk  ciiy 

652 

448 

Northampton 

170 

95 

Northumberl’d 

161 

234 

Nuiioway 

117 

143 

Onio 

977 

478 

Orange 

296 

281 

Page 

69 

595 

Patrick 

3S7 

272 

Petersburg 

392 

333 

Fendleton 

285 

309 

Pittsylvania 

834 

589 

Pocahontas 

106 

212 

Powhatan 

154 

2u2 

Preston 

460 

527 

Prince  Edward  211 

253 

Princess  Anne 

373 

299 

Prince  George 

127 

215 

Prince  William  2U7 

412 

Pulaski 

131 

111 

Puinam, 

new  co. 

192 

183 

Randolph 

201 

213 

Rappahannock  304 

239 

Richmond  city  1064 

345 

Richmond  co. 

182 

148 

Riichie 

12 1 

337‘ 

Roanoke 

183 

249 

Rockbridge 

665 

501 

Rockingham 

395 

1655 

Russell 

482 

316 

Scott 

296 

452 

Shenandoah 

176 

1404 

Smyth 

326 

309 

Southampton 

338 

307 

Spotsylvania 

413 

405 

Stafford 

230 

255 

Surry 

94 

158 

Sussex 

82 

273 

Taylor 

266 

247 

Taze  well 

215 

548 

Tyler 

324 

290 

Warren 

122 

285 

Warwick 

62 

16 

Washington 

485 

679 

Wayne 

105 

110 

Westmoreland 

249 

60 

Wetzel,  new  co.  80 

317 

Williamsburg 

47 

34 

Wiri,  new  co. 

122 

130 

Wood 

430 

325 

Wythe 

347 

336 

Y ork  ’ 

118 

86 

45265  46738 

45265 

I 
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Kentucky. — The  House  of  Representatives 
of  this  Slate,  on  the  3rd  inst.,  adopted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  by  a vote  ol  93  ayes,  to  0 
nays  : 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  Representatives  of  the 
people  of  Kentucky,  are  opposed  to  abolition  or 
emancipation  of  slavery  iu  any  form  or  shape 


whatever,  except  as  now  provided  for  by  the 
Constitution  and  laws  of  the  Stale. 

Missouri. — The  recent  census  of  this  State 
furnishes  the  following  statistics  : — The  aggre- 
gate of  the  population  in  the  Slate  is  588,971, 
distinguished  as  follows:  Free  white  males  268,- 
503;  Free  white  females  241,932  ; Free  persons 
of  color  1,779  ; slaves  76,757.  The  total  free  white 
population  is  510,435,  in  1840 ; the  population 
as  ascertained  by  the  United  Slates  census,  was 
383,702,  and  in  1844,  according  to  the  Slate  enu- 
meration, 511,987.  In  1844  the  number  of  slaves 
iri  the  State  was  70,300 — increase  in  four  years, 
6,437. 

The  city  of  St.  Louis  has  a population  of  55,- 
952, — Hannibal  2329, — Brownsville  2220, — Jef 
lerson  1122, — St.  Charles  1408, — Palmyra  1036. 

Deaf  and  dumb  in  the  Stale  259, — blind  149. 

This  Slate,  by  her  Legislature,  has  at  length 
accepted  her  share  of  the  surplus  fund  to  which 
she  was  entitled  under  the  distribution  law  of 
Congress,  passed  several  years  ago,  and  the 
same  has  been  appropriated  to  the  erection  of  a 
building  to  be  used  as  a Lunatic  Asylum. 

Florida — The  General  Assembly  of  the  State 
was  adjourned  sine  die,  on  the  13th  ult.  The 
Sentinel  says  there  was  an  unusual  amount  of 
legislation,  and  upon  subjects  of  high  public  in- 
terest. 

A law  has  been  passed  for  the  establishment 
of  common  schools  throughout  the  State,  and 
prov  isioiis  made  for  the  sale  of  the  sixteenth  sec- 
tions of  land,  and  for  the  disposition  of  the  pro- 
ceeds. Three  railroad  bills  have  been  adopted — 
one  providing  for  a road  from  St.  Mary’s  River 
to  the  Gulf  coast,  near  Cedar  Keys, — another 
from  St.  Mary’s  to  Pensacola, — and  the  third 
from  the  vicinity  of  the  junction  of  the  Chatta- 
hocche  and  Flint  Rivers  to  St.  Andrews. 

The  Legislature  failed  to  elect  Circuit  Court 
Judges,  a constitutional  objection  being  urged 
against  their  election  by  the  present  Legislature. 
The  Constitution  declares  that  at  the  first  ses- 
sion of  the  Legislature,  to  be  held  under  the 
same,  the  Judges  of  the  Circuit  Court,  shall  be 
elected  for  the  term  of  five  years,  and  at  the  ex- 
piration of  the  present  term  of  office  shall  be 
elected  lor  the  term  of  eight  years.  The  words 
“ at  the  expiration ,”  were  insisted  upon  as  desig- 
nating a precise  period  of  time  rather  than  as 
an  expression  admitting  of  an  interpretation  con- 
sistent with  the  practical  and  convenient  work- 
ing of  the  Constitution  itself.  The  probability 
therefore  is  that  the  State  will  be  without  a Ju- 
diciary from  July,  1850,  when  their  terras  ex- 
pire, to  such  time  as  the  Legislature  may  elect, 
which  cannot  be  before  December  thereafter, 
unless  a special  session  is  called. 

A resolution  was  adopted,  by  a decided  vote, 
on  the  12th  ult.,  in  both  Houses,  fixing  the  time 
for  the  inauguration  of  the  Governor  elect  at  12 
M.,  on  the  13th,  which  was  subsequently  changed 
to  10  P.  M.,  of  the  same  day.  'l  en  members  ol 
the  House  protested  against  the  passage  of  this 
resolution,  as  being  opposed  to  both  the  letter 
and  spirit  Constitution  of  the  State,  and  in  op- 
position to  all  former  precedents. 

In  accordance  with  the  resolution  just  men- 
tioned, the  ceremony  of  inauguration  look  place 
on  the  evening  of  the  13th  ult.,  in  (tie  Represen- 
tives’  -Hall,  in  presence  of  a large  and  brilliant 
assemblage.  The  Governor  elect  was  escorted 
to  the  stand  by  a committee  of  the  House,  and 
was  addressed  by  Hon.  D.  S.  Walker,  in  a brief 
speech,  after  whicn  the  oath  of  office  was  ad- 
ministered, and  the  Governor  made  an  address 
from  which  we  take  the  following: — 

‘ You  are  trow  on  the  eve  of  separating,  gentle- 
men of  the  General  Assembly,  for  your  respec- 
tive homes.  1 trust,  in  the  acts  you  have  passed 
at  the  present  session  of  the  General  Assembly, 
you  have  accomplished  all  the  public  good  de- 
mands at  your  hands,  at  this  time.  There  are 
two  subjects  to  which  your  labors  have  been  par- 
ticularly devoted,  in  which  the  people  are  deep- 
ly interested:  a scheme  of  internal  improve- 
ment, and  a proper  system  of  education.  1 hope 
the  bills  which  you  have  enacted  in  regard  to 
railroads,  will  prove  ample  for  those  objects; 
and  that,  by  the  time  you  will  again  be  required, 
by  the  Constitution,  to  assemble  here,  their  effects 
will  be  witnessed  in  the  improvement  and  pros- 
perity of  every  portion  of  our  beloved  State. 
But,  gentlemen,  ttie  paramount  subject  of  all 
others,  in  this,  our  happy  and  favored  land,  is 
education.  It  is  upon  the  education  of  the  youth 
of  our  country  that  depends,  not  only  our  pre- 
eminence as  a nation,  but  its  character,  happi- 


ness and  permanence.  It  is  said  that  money  is 
power — be  assured,  my  fellow  citizens,  that 
knowledge  is  power.  By  the  principles  of  our 
glorious  institutions,  the  field  of  office  is  open 
and  free  for  every  citizen,  and  as  we  extend  the 
scheme  of  education,  we  extend  the  field  of 
choice.  You  witness  to-day  a practical  illustra- 
tion of  our  simple,  equal  and  Republican  institu- 
tions, in  the  elevation,  by  the  free  choice  of  the 
people,  of  one  of  the  most  humble  and  unpreten- 
ding of  their  citizens  to  the  highest  office  in  the 
State.  Therefore,  cherish  education  as  the  pal- 
ladium of  our  liberties. 

Fellow-citizens,  I might  cTose-frere  ; hut  having 
solemnly  pledged  before  you,  and  in  the  presence 
of  God1,  who  holds  the  destinies  of  nations  in  his 
hand,  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
Slates,  1 should  not  permit  this  occasion  to  pass 
without  the  expression,  of  an  opinion  in  regard 
to  the  crisis  now  impending  over  the  Southern 
portion  of  our  Union, 

There  is  no  public  officer  who  will  defend  the 
sovereignly  of  the  Slates,  the  rights  of  the  South, 
and  the  compromises  of  the  Constitution  with  more 
firmness  and  devotion  than  1 will.  I would  say  to 
all  who  would  be  disposed  to  violate  those  sacred 
rights  “ thus  far  shall  thou- go,  and  no  further.”’ 
But  there  is  a wide  difference,!  humbly  conceive, 
between  a firm  and  manly  resistance,  to  unjust 
encroachments,  and  the  empty  vapouring  and 
gasconade  which  has  become  so  common,  in  the 
form  of  stereotyped  resolutions,  that  we  remem- 
ber the  fable  of  ttie  Boy  and  the  Wolf;  and  should 
danger  actually,  come,  the  sober  and  discreet 
would  hardly  regard  our  cries.  Tliere  was  a 
time,  fellow-citizens,  when  there  was  no  man, 
however  high  his  standing  and  influence  with  the 
people  might  have  been,  who  would  have  dared 
“ to  calculate  the  value  of  the  Union,”  or  could 
have  spoken  lightly  of  its  permanence,  without 
bringing  down  upon  his  head  the  indignation  of 
the  people.  But  in  these  days,  partizan  politi- 
cians, apparently  unrebuked,  can  *•  calculate  the 
value  ol  the  Union,”  arid  flippantly  discourse  of 
the  “capacity  of  the  people,”  when  their  own 
selfish  ends  are  to  be  advanced,  (while  quite  as 
ready  to  deny  it,  when  they  are  disappointed,) 
and  the  talk  of  the  dissolution  of  the  Union  has 
become  almost  as  familiar  as  household  words. 

Fellow-citizens,  there  was  a time,  under  this 
Constitution,  when  the  opinions  of  that  great 
man,  so  justly  called  the  Father  of  his  Country, 
whose  portrait  is  now  before  me,  were  revered 
and  respected  by  every  statesman  in  this  nation 
— when  his  Farewell  Address  to  ttie  people  of  the 
United  States  was  regarued  as  the  promptings  of 
inspiration.  But  wtiere  are  the  politicians  now 
to  be  found  “ so  poor  to  do  him  reverence?” 
Who  regards  his  admonition  “indignantly  to 
frown  upon  the  first  dawning  of  every  attempt 
to  alienate  any  portion  of  our  country  from  the 
rest?”  We  have  witnessed  the  attempt  to  make 
the  question  of  our  Southern  institutions — the 
question  upon  which  the  destinies  of  this  Union 
hang — peculiaily  a parly  question.  Failing  in 
that  most  signally  by  me  election  of  General 
Taylor — a Southern  man,  educated  in  ttie  South, 
and  deeply  interested  in  Southern  institutions — by 
Northern  support,  we  now  see  Ltie  attempt  to 
make  this — the  most  delicate  of  all  questions 
upon  which  our  liberties  hang — a mere  sectional 
question.  I believe,  fellow  citizens;  that  the 
Northern  fanatics  have  done  much  to  weaken 
the  attachment  and  reverence  of  the  people  for 
the  Union  ; and  I fear  as  much  has  been  done  by 
Southern  demagogues  as  Northern  fanatics.  But 
l have  full  confidence  in  the  soundness  of  the 
great  body  of  the  people,  North  and  South. 
They  know  and  they  appreciate  the  value  of  this 
Union;  they  will  not  permit  it  to  be  put  in  jeo- 
pardy, either  by  Northern  fanatics  or  by  South- 
ern demagogues.  The  electiou  of  the  first  offi- 
cer of  the  Federal  Government  from  the  South 
is  the  strongest  evidence  that  could  be  given  of 
the  desire  of  the  North  to  do  ample  justice  to 
ttie  South  and  to  regard  her  rights;  and  of  not 
less  import  is  the  selection  of  a statesman  for 
the  second  office  in  the  Government  who  is  libe- 
ral, enlightened,  and  above  sectional  prejudices, 
and  destined,  I trust,  by  Providence,  to  occupy  a 
large  space,  among  the  statesmen  who’are  to  be 
instrumental  in  the  preservation  of  this  Union, 
won  by  the  valor  and  erected  by  the  wisdom  of 
our  lathers.  And  now  is  the  period  when  the 
Farewell  Address  of  Washington  ought  to  be  pub- 
lished by  every  patriot  editor  and  caused  to  tie 
read  in  the  family  of  every  patriot  lather.  It 
comes  to  us  now  as  the  warning  voice  of  the  Fa- 
ther of  his  Country  from  the  spirit  land. 
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Fellow-citizens,  no  patriot, nostatesmen,  should 
countenance  the  intimation  for  one  moment  that 
this  glorious,  this  free  and  happy  Government, 
secured  by  the  union  of  these  States — this  model 
of  human  wisdom  and  greatness — can  be  de- 
stroyed. When  its  influence  is  now  being  felt 
and  imitated  by  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  it  is 
not  a matter  of  speculation  just  now  to  be  tested 
thet  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  “capa- 
ble of  self-government,”  or  that  the  arch  which 
binds  together  this  glorious  Confederation  is 
strong  enough  to  bear  the  pressure  of  war  in  de- 
fence of  rights,  our  national  honor,  or  our  liber- 
ty. The  recent  successes  in  Mexico  were  not 
necessary  to  establish  that  position.  The  war 
of  1812,  justly  called  the  second  war  of  the  re- 
volution, settled  these  questions,  and  no  sound 
statesmen  has  since  entertained  a doubt  upon 
these  subjects.  But  there  were  giants  in  the 
land  in  those  days — giants  at  the  head  of  the 
Government — giants  at  the  head  of  our  army 
and  at  the  head  of  our  navy  ; and  men  who  be- 
lieved we  were  a chosen  people  of  God,  and 
that,  in  his  Providence,  we  would  be  guarded 
and  protected.  1 believe  now  that  his  overruling 
Providence  will  preserve  our  Union  against  the 
designs  of  all  the  fanatics  and  the  gasconading 
of  all  the  partisan  demagogues  in  the  land. 

In  the  discharge  of  duly  my  humble  efforts 
shall  be  directed  to  a firm  and  yielding  support 
of  the  rights  of  the  South,  and  the  cultivation  ol 
a good  understanding  with  our  Northern  breth- 
ren, praying  for  the  aid  of  a beneficent  Creator 
to  support  me  in  an  honest  discharge  of  my  offi- 
cial duties. 


Jforeign  Intelligence. 

ASSIVAL  or  THE  STEAMBa. 

The  Steamer  Niagara  arrived  at  Boston  on 
morning  of  the  lllh  inst.,  with  Liverpool 


the  morning  of  the  lllh  i 
dates  to  the  27th  ultimo. 

Markets. — Liverpool,  Jan.  27. — The  cotton 
market  is  Ireely  supplied  at  the  advanced  rates — 
Fair  upland  4|d,  lair  Mobile  4gJ.  The  sales 
were  15,000  bales  lor  the  week,  7,000  on  specu- 
lation. Corn  is  in  moderate  demand  from  28jS. 
to  30ts.  Corn  meal,  best  yellow,  15s.  Wheat, 
iti  bond,  6s.  3d.  to  7s.  Id.  Best  Western  flour, 
in  bond,  26s.  Provisions. — Beef  is  steady,  Pork 
and  bacon  has  declined.  Lard  is  30  lo  36s. 
Cheese  brings  lull  prices.  Slock  reduced. 

The  accounts  Irom  the  manuiacturiug  districts 
are  satisfactory  and  encouraging.  Great  activity 
prevails  at  Manchester  and  the  surrounding  cot- 
ton districts.  An  improvement  in  trie  lone  ol 
commercial  aflairs  is  observable.  There  is  an 
advance  in  consols,  lor  money  arid  account,  of  2 
per  cent. 

The  imports  of  Cotton  since  the  1st  of  January, 
have  been  170,000  bales,  of  winch  140,000  are 
from  the  Urmed  States.  The  stock  in  port  was 
about  437,000  bales, — 2 7 1 , 0 e 0 ot  winch  was 
American. 

London,  Jan.  26. — U.  S.  6 per  cents.,  1868, 
104  to  105.  New  Yoik  5 per  cents.,  92.  Ohio 
6 per  cents.,  93.  Louisiana  5 coins.,  Baring  & 
Co.,  of  1850,  til.  Maryland  5 per  ceuis.,  ster- 
ling bonus,  94  lo  95.  Alabama,  5 per  cents.,  55 
Missouri  sterling  Uuiids,  00. 

England. — A thorough  financial  reform  in  al 
the  departments  ol  the  Government  is  wisely  re- 
bolvecl  upon. 

IrelanI). — The  errors  assigned  in  the  cases  of 
Smith  O'Brien  and  hisleilow  prisoners  hate  been 
overruled  L»y  ihe  Cuurl  of  (Queen’s  Bencli,  Dy  a 
unanimous  uecisiou  of  the  J edges.  O'Brien,  it 
is  understood,  will  peiseveie  in  carrying  up  the 
appeal  to  the  House  ol  Loros.  Mr.  Meagher 
declines  to  proceed  lurther,  and  will  submit  lo 
Ms  late. 

France. — The  preliminary  motion  on  the  ques 
lion  ol  the  dissolution  ol  the  National  Assembly 
has  been  carried  by  a large  majority.  The  re- 
ports Gf  the  various  committees  were  nearly  all 
adverse  lo  the  dissolution.  It  is  believed  tlial  the 
decision  ol  ttie  question  will  not  be  made  in  sea 
son  lo  allow  ol  ttie  election  to  lake  place  belore 
April. 

M.  Marraut  retains  his  seat  as  President  of  the 
Assembly,  and  M.  Boulac  de  la  Meurlhe  has  been 
elected  Vice  President  of  the  Republic. 

The  Government  is  still  in  a state  of  transition 
We  had  scarcely  despatched  our  last  number, 
when  intelligence  was  received  that  eleven  stea- 


mers wore  preparing  at  Toulon,  with  orders  to 
sail  without  a moment’s  delay.  From  Brest  and 
Cherbourg  equally  active  preparations  are  re- 
ported. The  rumor  naturally  ascribes  this  de- 
monstration as  indicative  ol  an  armed  interven- 
tion in  favor  of  the  Pope. 

P.  M.  Passy,  the  Minister  of  Finance  has  pub- 
lished his  budget  for  1849,  by  which,  including 
the  deficiency  of  1848,  there  will  be  a total  de 
ficit  of  715  000,0901.  al  the  end  ol  1849.  A 
strenuous  effort  will  be  made  by  the  French  Min- 
istry to  effect  some  comprehensive  plan  of  re- 
trenchment. 

The  London  Globe  of  the  26  th  contains  the  latest 
despatches  from  Paris,  which  are  dated  on  Thurs- 
day. They  say,  “Public  op  nion  seems  to  have 
undergone  a great  change  about  the  Italian  ques- 
tion. Some  of  the  influential  men  who  three  or 
four  months  since,  were  clamorous  for  an  inter- 
vention in  Italian  affairs,  in  order,  as  they  said,  to 
redeem  the  honors  of  France,  have  taken  alarm 
at  the  state  of  the  finances,  and  do  not  hesitate 
lo  say  that  they  cannot  see  why  France  should 
loose  all  chance  of  ameliorating  her  condition  by 
rushing  into  war  for  the  freedom  of  a people  who 
have  no  courage  to  fight  for  themselves.  As 
for  the  question  of  'he  Pope,  the  opinion  here  is 
that  the  French  should  aostain  from  any  actual 
intervention  for  or  against  him,  but  throw  no  ob- 
stacle in  the  way  of  either  Spain  or  Naples,  if 
one  or  the  other  should  otfer  money  or  men  lo 
Me  Pope.  It  is  said  that  on  this  condition  Aus- 
tria would  consent  to  stand  aloof. 

The  accounts  from  Rome  are  contradictory. 
The  Journals  of  that  city  and  those  of  Tuscany 
assert  that  the  protest  of  the  Pope  has  been  a 
failure.  The  Revolutionary  government  of  Rome 
has  put  forth  a decree,  denouncing  as  enemies  to 
their  country,  all  persons  who  shall  suffer  them- 
selves to  be  deterred  from  voting  for  the  consti- 
tuent .assembly  by  the  protest  of  the  Pope,  it 
has  appointed  a committee  of  instruction  to  go 
among  ihe  electors  and  enlighten  them,  and  also 
nominated  a committee  of  public  safety  similar 
lo  the  committee  which  existed  during  the  old 
French  Revolution,  which  denounced  its  ven- 
geance on  every  man  who  was  suspected  of  a 
want  of  patriotism.  This  excess  ol  precaution 
does  not  show  that  liie  protest  of  the  Pope  has 
been  without  effect. 

I'iie  luuerai  of  Col.Rey,  the  late  commandant 
of  the  Republican  Guards,  took  place  on  the  25th. 
Ledru  Rollin  and  several  memoers  on  the  Moun- 
tain, wailed  on  Hie  President  of  the  Republic  and 
assured  him  that  there  was  not  the  slightest  in- 
tention to  produce  an  emeute. 


Germany. — The  Assembly  has  fairly  cast  an 
apple  ol  discord  amongst  the  Princes  ol  Germa- 
ny by  the  course  ihey  are  pursuing. 

Austria,  whilst  recovering  her  rebellious  Hun- 
garian provinces,  has  a new  field  of  controversy 
opened  in  ttie  threatened  rivalry  of  Prussia  for 
the  German  throne. 

Naples  and  Sicily  are  still  far  from  an  amica- 
ble settlement  of  their  disputes,  whilst  Russia, 
which  so  long  remained  silently  p.eparing  for 
aclion  seems  deeply  (dunged  in  intrigues,  with  a 
view  to  the  extension  of  her  power  tsoutn. 

The  Franklorl  Assembly  on  the  19ih  ult.  de- 
creed that  the  dignity  ol  head  of  the  German 
empire  should  be  given  to  one  of  the  reigning 
German  sovereigns.  1l  is  believed  that  the  next 
vote  will  declare  the  title  of  Emperor  to  be  he- 
reditary. Austria  having  virtually  withdrawn 
Irom  iheciicie  ol  the  central  authority  estab- 
lished at  Frankfort,  it  thus  remains  lor  the  As- 
sembly to  lake  lbe  only  aliernative  Jell  lor  them, 
to  pave  ihe  way  lor  a prince  ol  Hoheuzoleni  o 
the  imperial  throne. 

Prince  Windischgratz  has  captured  Count  Bal- 
thiane,  one  ol  tne  chief  insurgent  Ladeis,  and 
confiscation  and  extermination  are  the  orders  of 
the  day.  Martial  law  has  been  proclaimed  to 
Galilcia,  in  which  direction  the  notorious  Belt 
has  escaped. 

Prussia.— Tranquillity  prevails,  but  the  do 
mestic  districts  ol  the  Prussians  keep  up  a degree 
ol  excitement. 

Denmark. — The  Government  has  announced 
the  intention  of  borrowing  $7,000,000,  and  to 
issue  $4,000,000  exchequer  bills.  The  quarrel 
about  the  Duchies  remaiu  in  statu  quo. 

Italy. — The  Pope  demands  the  intervention 
of  Austria  lo  reseat  him  in  temporal  power,  and 
both  Sardinia  and  France  have  strongly  remon- 
strated against  the  determination  ot  the  Roman 
people,  who  seem  to  have  lost  all  reverence  for 


the  Pope  as  an  ecclesiastic  no  less  than  as  a 
prince.  The  spiritual  anathemas  which  he  has 
hurled  against  them,  have  been  received  with 
complete  contempt. 

Turkey  and  India. — The  Sultan  of  Turkey 
has  taken  a great  stride  in  religious  toleration, 
having  issued  a decree  according  loChristians  the 
privilege  of  attaining  the  highest  dignities,  even 
that  of  Pacha  and  Vizer. 

By  the  Overland  Mail  we  have  dates  from 
Bombay  to  the  20  of  December,  vilh  advices 
from  Calcutta  to  the  10th,  and  Madras  lo  the  12th 
of  December;  from  Hong  Kong  to  the  25  of  No- 
vember. 

The  intelligence  from  the  Punjaub  is  of  much 
interest.  A sanguinary  skirmish  has  taken  place 
on  the  Dhenet,  between  a considerable  force  un- 
der Lord  Gough  and  a large  body  of  Sikhs,  who 
had  taken  a position  and  defended  it  with  an  ob- 
stinacy and  valor  which  makes  them  very  formi- 
dable foes. 

The  affair  seems  to  have  been  cenducled  on 
the  part  of  the  British,  with  less  than  an  average 
amount  of  prudence,  and  the  mistake  with  those 
in  eommalld  almost  needlessly  committed,  was 
only  retrived  at  the  eost  of  an  exhaustive  effort, 
and  lot  many  valuable  lives,  including  Major 
Gen.  Curelon,  and  other  distinguished  officers. 
So  what  the  accounts  received  call  a nutteli  or 
gulley,  but  which  W;.s  in  fact  a formidable  branch 
of  the  Cuenab,  the  enemy  were  eventually  com- 
pelled to  retire,  but  as  they  were  able  to  carry 
with  them  their  heavy  artillery,  camp  baggage, 
and  wounded  men,  it  is  lair  lo  assume  that  their 
spirit  or  strength  suffered  no  material  check. 
They  were  pursued,  but  al  the  subsequent  move- 
ment no  details  have  yet  arrived. 

The  Sikhs  appear  lo  be  directing  their  course 
to  the  mountain  country,  as  ttiey  will  then  obtain 
many  formidable  positions,  and  a longer  protrac- 
tion of  the  war  may  be  expectod.  In  ttie  mean- 
while, attention  has  been  partially  withdrawn 
from  Moulton,  where  Gen.  VVliiet  seems  to  have 
been  avvaiLlng  the  arrivrl  of  the  Bombay  column. 

From  Mexico. — General  La  Vega  was  at  Vera 
Cruz,  en  route  to  Tampico,  h is  stauon.  General 
Lombardirfio  has  been  appointed  commandante 
General  of  the  State  of  Puebla.  The  project  of 
a railroad  to  Tacubaya  promises  to  be  carried 
through  vigorously.  A bill  has  been  introduced 
into  the  Seriate  lo  apply  a portion  of  the  next 
payment  from  the  United  States  to  the  purchase 
uf  60,000  muskets.  The  insurgents  of  Tolucca 
have  taken  refuge  at  Temastialiepec,  where  ihey 
are  under  the  command  ol  Estevari  Leon.  The 
Slate  ol  Chihuahua  is  overrun  with  lndiaus  of 
the  Camanche  tribe. 

The  coinage  of  money  at  the  Mint  of  Guana- 
juato, during  the  year  past,  amounts  to  $8,322,- 
118  16—41,701  gold  duubloous,  7,195,000  silver 
dollars,  and  $459,900  in  lesser  coins. 

A difficulty  has  occurred  at  Tampico  between 
Captain  Carr,  Q M.  U.  S.  Army,  and  the  au- 
thorities at  Tampico,  which  has  resulted  in  the 
order  ol  General  Guerero,  commanding  the  port, 
lo  Captain  Carr  to  quit  the  city  in  a specified 
time.  The  order  was  not  heeued,  the  gallant 
Captain  replying  that  he  was  there  by  direction 
ol  his  Government,  and  recognized  no  oilier  au- 
thority, and  would  remain,  regardless  ol  threat-, 
uinii  expelled  oy  lorce.  An  exhibition  ol  miii- 
lary  di.-play  lohowed,  but  Un-re  was  no  disposi- 
tion lo  compel  a compliance.  Alter  quiet  had 
Deen  restoreo,  the  Captain,  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Cnase,  our  Consul,  went  on  hoard  Me  U.  S.  sloop 
ol  war,  Saratoga,  and  had  a briel  conference 
with  the  Commander,  soon  after  which  she  bore 
away  lor  ihe  rendezvous  of  ihe  Gulf  Squadron. 


Canada. — Opening  of  Parliament — General  As- 
sembly.— file  Provincial  Parliament  ol  uie  Uni- 
ted Canadas  assemuled  al  tile  Capital  (Montreal) 
on  the  18th  ult.  The  Governor  General  operitd 
the  session  in  a speeeh  in  which  he  states  that  it 
is  the  purpose  ol  the  Queen  to  exercise  Uie  pre- 
rogative of  mercy  in  lavor  of  all  persons  who 
are  still  liable  to  penal  consequences  for  politi- 
cal offences  in  the  events  of  1837  and  183c.  The 
restriction  against  the  French  language  has  been 
repealed.  Assurance  is  given  that  steps  will  be 
taken  for  conferring  upon  the  Provincial  autho- 
rities the  enure  control  of  the  PostGffice  Depart- 
ment, and  when  accomplished,  a low  rale  ot  pos- 
tage is  recomuiended.  The  provision  of  funds 
for  the  early  completion  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
Canals  is  strongly  urged.  The  passenger  trade 
is  regarded  as  an  important  interest,  winch  can- 
not be  discouraged  without  injury  lo  the  outward 
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trade  of  the  Province.  The  support  of  C immon 
Schools  is  alluded  to,  and  it  is  recommended  to 
set  apart  a portion  of  the  public  domain  in  order 
that  a fund  may  be  secured  for  that  object.  The 
opposition  at  one  time  manifested  to  the  School 
Act  in  Lower  Canada,  has  in  a great  measure 
subsided.  He  recommends  an  adherence  to  the 
policy  of  securing  to  all  the  youth  of  the  Pro- 
vince the  blessings  of  education. 


Spirit  of  tl)£ 


The  Slavery  Question. — From  the  New  York 
Observer: — We  devote  a large  space  in  our  co- 
lumns this  week  to  the  addresses  of  the  Southern 
convention  on  the  slavery  question.  This  sub- 
ject has  now  become  deeply  interesting,  and,  in 
the  view  of  some,  threatens  the  stability  of  our 
happy  Union.  It  is  lime,  therefore,  that  all  who 
love  their  country  should  reflect  seriously  and 
prayerfully  upon  it,  and  speak  and  act  as  becomes 
Christian  patriots.  Our  own  views  on  the  gene- 
ral subject  have  been  frequently  given  j but  we 
regard  this  as  a proper  moment  for  referring 
again  to  those  considerations  which  should  in- 
duce the  North  to  avoid  an  action  and  language 
in  reference  to  slavery,  which  will  unnecessarily 
irritate  the  South.  Among  these  considerations 
are  the  following  : 

1.  Our  Southern  brethren  are  not  responsible  for 
the  origin  of  the  evil. 

Slavery  was  forced  upon  the  American  people 
by  Britain,  to  gratify  her  vile  lust  of  gold  in  every 
part  of  the  land,  and  in  every  period  of  its  colo- 
nial history. 

2.  It  is  not  easy  to  get  rid  of  the  evil,  suddenly. 

Slavery  is  the  fundamental  law  upon  which  all 

the  political  institutions  of  the  South  have  been 
based  from  the  beginning,  That  law  was  esta- 
blished by  Britain  at  the  very  commencement  of 
the  political  existence  of  those  communities.  It 
gave  to  the  white  man  despotic  power  over  the 
negro.  It  constituted  the  whiles  a privileged 
class — the  aristocracy  of  the  land.  The  aboli- 
tion of  slavery  in  the  South  would  be,  ir.  other 
words,  a voluntary  surrender  by  this  aristocracy 
of  the  power  and  privileges  which  they  hold 
under  the  ancient  law  of  their  country.  Ought 
we  to  be  greatly  surprised  if  this  surrender 
should  not  be  made  suddenly,  even  though  de- 
manded by  public  sentiment  in  the  North,  and 
in  every  other  civilized  country  on  the  globe? 
Where,  in  history,  is  there  an  example  of  the 
surrender  by  an  aristocracy  of  their  ancient 
powers  and  privileges,  however  exorbitant  and 
oppressive  those  powers,  and  however  earnest 
the  demand  for  their  surrender,  when  that  de- 
mand was  not  hacked  by  a competent -physical 
force?  No  one  wishes  to  see  slavery  abolished 
in  the  South  by  physical  force,  and  without  phy- 
sical force  it  would  be  a moral  miracle  if  it  were 
abolished  suddenly.  We  must  not  be  too  impa- 
tient. 

3.  Our  Southern  brethren  have  done  more  to  gel 
rid  of  the  evil  thin  could  have  been  reasonably  anti- 
cipated. 

■ When  we  reflect  upon  the  demoralizing  cha- 
racter of  slavery,  and  the  obstructions  it  opposes 
to  all  improvement,  physical,  intellectual,,  and 
moral,  we  are  prone  to  think  at  the  North  that 
there  can  be  nothing  good  in  a community  where 
such  an  institution  exists.  The  census  of  ld4U, 
however,  shows  that  there  are,  as  the  result  of 
voluntary  emancipation,  in  little  Delaware,  14,- 
0U0  free  blacks,  or  mure  than  five-sixths  of  the 
Whole  negro  population  of  thal  State  ; in  Mary- 
land, 62,UGU  Iree  ulacks,  or  nearly  one-half  of 
the  negro  population  of  that  Stale;  in  Virginia, 
5U,bOU  free  ulacks  ; in  Louisiana,  25, GUI)  ; and  in 
ail  the  slave-holding  Stales,  215, OdU  iree  blacks, 
whose  value  as  slaves,  at  the  moderate  estimate 
of  §500  each,  would  be  more  than  §10U,OUO,OdO! 
— more  than  the  boasted  .£20, 000, Out)  which  Bri- 
tain paid  lor  the  emancipation  of  her  West  India 
negroes  ! — more  than  the  aggregate  of  the  State 
deuts  of  the  whole  slaveholding  section  ot  the 
Union  ! This  vast  sum  is  the  voluntary  sacrifice 
made  by  Southern  slaveholders  on  the  altar  of 
anti-slavery  feeling  and  principle  ! In  making  it, 
thousands  of  noble-minded  men  have  reduced 
themselves  from  affluence  to  poverty.  One  would 
think  that  such  men  could  be  salely  trusted  with 
the  management  of  the  anti-slavery  cause  in 
their  own  Slates. 

4.  Christ  and  his  apostles  did  not  denounce  or  ir- 
ritate the  slaveholder. 

They  lived  and  preached  in  countries  where 


the  law  gave  man  despotic  power  over  his  fel- 
lows, but  they  did  not  denounce  the  law  or  the 
men  who  held  power  under  it.  They  did  not 
require  the  despot  to  abdicate,  or  the  slaveholder 
to  emancipale  his  slaves,  wiihout  regard  to  con- 
sequences. Paul  did  not  aid  and  abet  Onesimus 
in  his  escape  from  his  master  ; nor  did  he  threat- 
en to  cut  his  connexion  with  the  master,  if  he 
continued  to  employ  the  labor  of  the  slave.  He 
used  no  harsh  epithets.  He  called  Philemon, 
slaveholder  as  he  was,  his  “ dearly  beloved  fel- 
low-laborer” in  the  gospel,  and  thanked  God  for 
bis  “ love  and  faith,”  and  all  his  noble  Christian 
graces.  He  sent  back  the  penitent  runaway 
slave  to  his  master,  with  a courteous,  concilia- 
tory, and  affectionate  letter,  calculated  to  soften 
the  feelings,  and  render  all  the  future  intercourse 
of  the  parties  pleasant  and  profitable. 

5.  The  Bible  method  af  dealing  with  slavery  and 
slaveholders  is  the  best  method. 

The  Bible  i3  the  source  of  all  the  rational 
liberty  we  enjoy.  Wherever  its  principles  are 
heartily  embraced,  slavery,  or  at  least  the  evil  of 
slavery,  is  sure  to  die.  But  how  does  it  effect 
this?  By  denouncing  the  law,  and  stigmatising 
all  who  hold  power  under  it?  No.  It  does  not 
seek  to  change  the  law  as  the  first  and  great 
thing.  It  seeks  first  to  change  the  heart  of  the 
master.  It  goes  to  him,  and,  in  the  accents  of 
Christian  love  and  kindness,  tells  him  “ that  his 
slave  is  his  brother;  made  in  the  image  of  God 
his  father  ; an  object  of  his  Saviour’s  most  tender 
love  ; endowed  like  himself  with  an  immortal 
soul;  possessed  of  powers  which  will  expand 
forever;  capable  of  being  fitted  here,  in  this  mo- 
mentary life,  to  enjoy  ineffable  glory  with  God 
in  Heaven,  through  endless  ages;  and  that  such 
a being  should  be  treated  with  all  Ibe  considera- 
tion due  to  his  near  relationship,  his  vast  capaci- 
ties, and  his  lofty  deeliny.”  It  addresses  not  the 
fears,  not  '.he  pride  of  the  master,  but  the  noblest 
feelings  of  his  nature  ; and  when  it  has  thus 
gained  the  master,  it  trusts  to  him  in  due  time  to 
change  the  law,  and,  until  the  law  is  changed,  to 
deprive  it  of  its  power  to  harm.  This  is  the 
Bible  way  of  dealing  with  slavery,  and  it  is  the 
true  way. 

The  policy  of  the  North  is  a “ masterly  inac- 
tivity,” a “ let-alone,”  “ do-nothing”  policy. 

A Friend  in  Need. — From  the  pen  of  Major 
Noah,  of  the  New  York  Messenger.—  The  colored 
race  in  this  country  never  wanted  friends  more 
than  they  do  at  the  present  time — not  professing 
friends,  who  calculate  how  much  political  capi- 
tal can  be  made  by  being  clamorous  in  their  be- 
half, but  true  friends,  who  wish  to  see  them  com- 
fortable, sale  and  happy.  When  has  Alrica  been 
happy?  Laboring  uuoer  divine  displeasure,  a 
marked  and  differently  created  lace  from  the 
white  man,  always  at  war  with  each  other  in 
their  own  country,  sold  as  slaves  by  our  Northern 
ancestors,  and  purchased  by  the  South  to  till  the 
land,  the  only  comlort,  protection,  security,  and 
safely  which  they  have  ever  enjoyed  since  they 
left  the  land  of  Cush,  is  in  what  is  called  then- 
slavery  in  Ihe  Southern  States;  and  this  comlort 
and  safety  they  are  about  to  be  robbed  of  by  a 
bust  of  sympathizing  politicians,  calling  them- 
selves free-soil  men  and  Irtends  of  the  colored 
race. 

Here,  at  the  North,  the  poor  blacks  are  not 
permitted  to  work  alongside  of  the  while  man. 
We  reduce  them  to  the  lowest  grades  of  civili- 
zation by  making  them  our  servants,  our  waiters, 
and  our  dependants.  Once  they  were  permuted 
to  follow  tile  humble  employment  of  carrying  up 
bricks  and  mortar,  but  they  were  kicked  from 
the  ladder  by  our  white  fellow-citizens.  They 
clean  bools,  scour  clothes,  but  aie  not  permitted 
to  sweep  streets — they  do  riot  own  or  command 
a ship  ; they  are  only  cooks  and  stewards — they 
are  not  merchants,  bankers,  or  brokers — they 
hold  no  public  appointments,  and  are  rudely 
thrust  Irom  our  cars  and  carnages — we  do  not 
eat  with  them  or  pray  with  them,  and  in  our 
places  of  amusement  there  are  peus  and  divi- 
sions in  which  they  may  sit  by  themselves.  1s 
it  any  wonder  thal  they  are  poor,  vicious,  and 
the  inmates  of  our  hospitals  and  prisons?  And 
yet  we,  who  persecute,  neglect  and  repudiate 
the  free  black  man  here,  are  filled  with  holy 
zeal  to  make  the  slave  free  at  the  South,  and 
deprive  him  of  a home,  of  food  and  clothing,  and 
of  a kind,  considerate  master;  and  we  struggle 
for  that  freedom  even  at  the  expense  of  breaking 
down,  dividing,  and  destroying  our  glorious  re- 
public! Well  may  the  biackv  say:  “Save  us 


from  our  friends!  Save  us  from  the  pity  and 
protection  of  the  political  abolitionists  !” 

What  is  to  become  of  the  poor  free  blacks 
when  thrown  upon  the  world  without  protection, 
deprived  of  their  happy  home  in  the  slave  Stales, 
and  of  kind  and  sympathising  masters  ? The 
Governor  of  Virginia,  in  bis  late  message  to  the 
Legislature  proposes  to  direct  by  law  that  the 
free  blacks  shall  leave  the  Stale.  True,  they 
work  but  little,  and  idleness  L the  parent  of 
crime — true,  they  corrupt  the  honest  and  indus- 
trious slave,  are  useless  to  themselves,  arid  a 
burden  and  injury  to  the  State.  That  freedom 
so  essential  to  the  whiles  is  to  them  an  unbeara- 
ble burden.  What,  however,  is  to  become  of 
100,000  poor,  friendless,  free  blacks,  driven  from 
tbeir  own  Slate  to  lake  refuge  in  the  North, 
where  we  allow  them  so  few  privileges ? Sup- 
pose all  the  slave  Slates  were  to  say  to  their  free 
blacks — “ My  friends,  we  have  given  you  em- 
ployment and  bread,  but  your  abolition  friends 
in  the  North  are  anxious  that  you  should  come 
forth  from  the  iniquity  that  surrounds  you — go 
to  them,  and  see  if  they  will  do  as  much  for  you 
as  we  have  done  !”  What  is  to  become  of  more 
than  half  a million  of  treed  blacks  driven  forth 
to  seek  the  cold  charities  of  the  North?  They 
will  starve  ! We  of  the  North  will  give  them 
no  succor,  no  employment,  and  yet  we  are  even 
in  favor  of  rending  our  glorious  Constitution  to 
pieces  in  order  to  give  them  liberty  ! When  will 
the  age  of  reason  be  revived?  We  cannot  re- 
buke the  slave  States  in  ridding  themselves  of 
their  free  blacks,  which  are  a dead  weight  upon 
them  ; and  yet  we  dread  the  day  when  they  shall 
be  thrown  upon  the  North  lor  support  and  pro- 
tection. Wherever  we  turn,  we  see  nothing  in 
the  agitation  of  the  slave  question  but  ruin  and 
disliess  to  the  colored  race. 

The  Protocol. — In  reference  to  this  exciting 
question  the  National  Intelligencer  expresses  the  fol- 
lowing opinion  : 

As  at  present  advised,  we  do  not  see  how  this 
proceeding  of  the  President,  in  the  teeth  of  the 
Constitution,  is  to  be  legalized,  but  by  the  treaty 
being  again  laid  before  the  Senate,  and  that  hotly 
agreeing,  from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  lo  ratify 
the  treaty  over  again,  wuu  lue  “ Protocol”  in- 
corporated or  annexed. 

Without  some  such  proceeding,  as  the  reader 
will  at  once  perceive,  neither  Calilornia  nor 
New  Mexico,  nor  the  boundary  lo  the  Rn> 
Grande,  belong  to  ihe  United  Slates,  the  cession 
of  those  territories  having  been  accepted  by  the 
treaty-making  power  of  the  United  Stales  upon 
conditions  which  Mexico  has  not  agreed  to  yield. 
Until  liiis  difficulty  concerning  the  treaty  with 
Mexico  be  adjusted,  all  effective  legislation  con- 
cerning those  J’errilones  would  seem  lo  be  out 
of  the  question. 

The  following  is  from  the  Washington  Union  : — 

We  have  now  the  pleasure  of  laying  before 
our  readers  Ihe  President’s  message,  will,  the  ac- 
companying documents,  relative  to  the  treaty 
with  Mexico,  which  was  yesterday  transmitted 
to  the  House  of  Representatives,  in  obedience 
to  the  resolutions  oi  inquiry  brought  forward  by 
Mr.  Stephens,  ol  Geo.  We  douut  not  that  they 
will  De  read  with  attention,  and  will  be  consid- 
ered by  every  imparlial  person  as  a clear  and 
irresistiole  exposition  of  the  whole  subject,  and 
a complete  and  triumphant  vindication  of  the 
Executive  Irom  the  ill-considered  and  factious 
assault  which  has  been 'made  upon  it.  No  man  of 
ordinary  intelligence  can  consider  ihe  arguments 
ol  the  message,  and  the  lads  contained  in  the 
documents  winch  were  transmitted  with  it,  and 
not  he  irresistiDly  led  to  the  conclusion  that  no- 
thing but  ignorance,  urged  on  by  lactious  malevo- 
lence, could  have  maguihed  the  Protocol  drawn 
up  by  the  Commissioners  ol  the  United  States 
£md  Uie  Mexican  minister  ol  Foreign  Affairs, 
into  an  alteration  or  adrogation  of  llie  treaty  of 
Guadalupe,  and  brought  forward  the  ridiculous 
charge  that  the  President  had  wrongfully  sup- 
pressed and  concealed  a paper  affecting  the  va- 
lidity of  thal  treaty,  and  the  binding  force  of  ils 
stipulations.  The  exposition  given  to  the  House 
ol  Representatives  and  lo  the  country  is  so  lucid 
that  we  will  nut  attempt  to  explain  it,  and  so 
conclusive  that  we  will  not  vainly  essay  lo 
strengthen  it.  We  will  only  slate,  that  ihe  treaty 
of  Guadalupe  was  submitted  lo  me  Senate,  and 
as  amended  hy  that  Oody  was  ratified  fiy  the  Pre- 
sident ol  the  United  Slates.  Then  Mr.  ifuchauail 
notified  the  Mexican  Government,  by  letter,  of 
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the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  of  the  amendments 
made  by  the  Senate,  and  of  the  effects  of  those 
amendments  according  to  the  Constitution  cf 
the  United  Slates.  That  teller  was  communicated 
to  Congress,  along  with  the  ratified  treaty , on  the 
6th  of  July,  1843,  and  was  published  by  its  order. 
The  Commissioners  look  the  letter  and  the  trea- 
ty to  Mexico,  and  forwarded  the  former  to  Que- 
retaro,  then  the  seat  of  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment. The  President  of  Mexico  laid  the  amend- 
ments before  the  Congress  of  Mexico,  and  ad- 
vised  that  the  treaty,  as  amended , should  be  rati- 
fied. The  subject  was  taken  into  consideration 
with  no  other  explanation  from  our  Government 
than  the  letter  of  Mr.  Buchanan,  of  which  no 
one  has  yet  complained,  and  the  treaty,  as  amen- 
ded was  ratified  by  both  branches  of  the  Mexi- 
can Congress  before  our  Commissioners  had  been  of- 
ficially received,  and  before  they  had  held  any  com- 
munication or  correspondence  with  the  Government 
cf  Mexico,  except  to  transmit  the  letter  of  Mr. 
Buchanan  to  Senor  Rosas.  Afles  the  treaty  had 
been  ratified  by  the  Mexican  Congress  in  both 
its  branches,  the  President  of  Mexico,  who  had 
advised  that  ratification,  desired  an  explanation 
from  our  Commissioners  as  to  the  effect  of  three 
of  the  seven  amendments  made  by  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States,  and  agreed  to,  in  accordance 
with  his  advice,  by  the  Mexican  Government. 
That  explanation  wa3  given  in  strict  accordance 
with  the  letter  of  Mr.  Buchanan,  and  was  mani- 
festly a truthful  exposition  of  the  effects  of  those 
amendments  according  to  the  provisions  and 
principles  of  our  Constitution.  Tne  conversa- 
tions in  which  these  explanations  were  made 
was  reduced  to  writing  and  called  a Protocol, 
and  could  not,  because  so  called,  have  more 
weight  than  the  conversations  which  it  recorded 
were  entitled  to.  The  instructions  of  our  Com- 
missioners were  in  strict  accordance  wiih  the 
constitutional  rights  of  the  Seriate  of  the  Uni- 
ted  Stales,  and  were  faithfully  obeyed.  And 
any  one  who  will  glance  at  them,  will  at 
once  perceive  that  it  was  unnecessary  that  they, 
or  the  Protocol,  should  be  sent  to  Congress, 
while  many  reasons  will  suggest  themselves  why 
such  documents  should  not  be  hastily  spread  be* 
fore  the  world.  It  is  not  and  never  has  been  the 
practice  of  our  Government  to  pursue  this  course  ; 
and  there  may  be  a well-founded  fear  that  the 
present  departure  from  established  custom  may 
cause  some  future  injury  to  the  public  interest. 
Thus  it  is  made  clear  that  the  Protocol  of  con- 
versations held  by  our  Commissioners  and  the 
Mexican  Minister  for  Foreign  Affaiis,  did  not 
mislead  the  Mexican  President  ; that  it  did  not  give 
a wrong  construction  to  the  amendments  to  the  treaty  ; 
tliul  all  parties  kneio  it  could  not  effect  the  terms  of 
the  treaty  ; and  that  Congress  has  been,  since  the  6 Hi 
day  of  July,  1848,  in  possession  of  the  fuel  that  Mr. 
Buchanan  had  made  a similar  explanation  to  the 
Mexicun  Government  through  its  Minister  for  Fo- 
reign JJffairs. 

The  Baltimore  Patriot  thus  speaks  : 

The  "explanations  given  by  Mr.  Polk  in  his 
message  lor  withholding  irom  Congress  and  the 
country  all  knowledge  ol  the  existence  of  the 
protocol,  sought  to  excuse  him  on  the  allegation 
that  the  protocol  was  of  no  importance,  and  did 
Dot  differ  liotn  the  teims  of  the  Uealy,  and  coulu 
not  have  altered  them  if  it  had  differed  from 
them.  In  words  he  said  : 

Had  the  protocol  varied  the  treaty  as  amended  by 
the  Senate  ol  the  United  Stales,  it  would  have  hud 
no  binding  eflect. 

And  yet  the  Washington  Union,  the  official  or- 
gan,— which  it  is  not  allowed  us  to  presume, 
speaks  m any  other  voice  than  that  ol  Mr.  Polk’s 
— in  an  article  published  m anticipation  of  the 
protocol  being  sent  to  the  House,  and  with  the 
purpose  ol  excusing  Mr.  Polk  lor  not  before  ma- 
king it  public,  said  : 

Had  the  protocol  contained  any  stipulation  which 
violated  the  ireaiy,  there  could  have  been  no  oilier 
remedy  but  to  open  a new  negotiation  with  Mexico 
on  the  subject.  f'Ue  President,  alter  carefully  ex- 
amining the  Protocol,  found  nothing  in  it  vvlncn  was 
not  in  conlormity  with  the  ireaiy,  and  therefore  did 
not  attempt  to  institute  any  new  negotiation. 

These  statements_carmot  be  reconciled.  Mr. 
Folk  in  bis  message,  declares  ihe  protocol  to 
have  no  force,  in  bis  organ  it  is  admitted  that 
it  would,  if  its  terms  had  been  diflerent  from  the 
treaty,  nullified  the  latter,  arid  rendered  it  neces- 
sary to  open  a new  negotiation,  thus  insisting  that 
it  was  ol  even  greater  force  than  the  treaty,  and 
could  have  superseded  it. 

But  tins,  it  may  be  argued,  proves  nothing  more 


than  that  the  Washington  Union  and  the  Presi- 
dent, whose  organ  it  is,  are  inconsistent  with 
each  other;  and  that  tho  Presidet  is  right  and  the 
Union  wrong. 

This  we  have  said  before  is  very  likely.  The 
treaty,  as  far  as  the  public  know,  and  as  Mr. 
Polk  represents,  was  approved  by  the  authorities 
of  the  two  governments,  authorized  to  approve 
it,  as  it  was  published.  It  would  therefore  seem 
to  sland  by  itself,  independent  of  and  beyond  any 
modification  of  if  by  the  protocol. 

There  is  another  question,  however,  which 
rises  up,  and  the  discussion  of  which  may  not  be 
avoided  by  merely  denouncing  the  piotocol  ol 
force.  It  is  this:  How  do  the  Mexican  govern- 
ment regard  the  protocol  ? Do  they  think  it  differs 
Irom  the  trealy,  and  if  so,  as  binding  as  the  treaty 
itself ? and  if  tney  do,  are  vve  to  gel  clear  of  it  by 
alleging  that  it  was  a “ mere  conversation  reduced 
to  writing,”  and  that  although  it  was  made  and 
signed  by  the  Commissioners  of  ihe  two  govern- 
ments, for  the  pnrpose  of  inducing  the  President 
of  Mexico  to  approve  the  Uealy,  and  was  neces- 
sary to  secure  Ins  approval,  and  only  did  secure 
it,  no  attention  is  to  De  paid  to  it  ? In  other  wurds, 
tiiat  it  was  a trick  of  our  Commissioners  to  get 
the  treaty  fully  ratified  by  Mexico;  that  Mr.  Polk 
so  understands  it,  and  that  by  concealing  the  pro- 
tocol, he  hoped  and  intended  to  keep  the  people 
of  both  countries  in  ignorance,  not  only  ol  its  ex- 
istence, but  ol  the  trick  of  which  it  was  evideuce, 
had  been  practiced  on  Mexico? 

We  are  given  to  understand  that  Mexico  re- 
gard the  protocol  as  a part  of  the  trealy.  She 
may  be,  and  we  believe  is,  wrong  in  respect  to 
this.  But  it  she  can  make  it  appear,  that  it  « as 
under  that  impression  the  lieaiy  was  ratified, 
what  course  would  it  become  us  to  aUopt?  in  a 
Court  ol  Chancery,  as  between  two  individuals,  a 
deed  entered  into  under  a deception  practiced  on 
the  party  executing  it,  would  be  likely  to  be  va- 
cated and  declared  a fraud.  Are  governments 
beyond  the  influence  of  lhatjustice  winch  they 
require  shall  be  administered  between  man  and 
man? 


Statistics. 


Lumber  Tbade  of  South  Carolina. — South 
Catoima  has  an  immense  quantity  ol  valuable 
timber,  from  which  her  citizens  are  deriving  in- 
creased profits  every  year.  We  annex  a table, 
showing  the  exports  of  lumber  Irom  the  port  ol 
Charleston  to  loreign  countries,  and  also  coast- 


wise, 

for  the  past  lour  y 

ears  : 

Years 

Foreign. 

Coastwise. 

Total. 

1845 

feet  1,19b,  lt>8 

8,727,301 

9,923,460 

1846 

l,42y,094 

12,231,961 

13,661,057 

1847 

2,725,014 

9.208,120 

1 1.933,134 

1848 

3,762,310 

20,220,061 

23,9a8,37i 

9,112,086 

50,393,445 

59,506,031 

Estimaling  the  value  of  this  lumber  at  the  mills, 
(before  it  is  removed,)  at  seventy-five  cents  per 
hundred  feet,  the  whole  product  is  $446,295. 
Say  that  the  cost  of  transportation  to  market  is 
one-third  of  this  amount,  (148,573,)  the  lumber 
can  be  afforded  to  the  shipper  at  Unarleslon,  at 
ten  dollars  per  thousand  feel. 

From  a late  report  in  the  Legislature  of  South  Ca- 
rolina, we  copy  the  following  extract  : 

In  the  pine  trees  of  South  Carolina,  lie  hidden 
and  unexplored,  a mine  ol  wealth,  as  valuable 
as  it  is  inexhaustible.  The  tar,  pilch,  turpentine, 
lumber  and  limber  which  they  afford,  anU  the  de 
mand  for  w hich,  in  the  European  markets,  is  of  in- 
calculable extent,  render  them  the  most  valrablt 
trees  of  our  lorests,  and  the  day  is  not  far  distant, 
when,  in  consequence  of  a correct  appt  ecialion  ol 
their  value,  the  pine  forests  which  abound  in  every 
part  of  our  Stale  will  be  carefully  conserved — 
they  will  be  fenced  and  hedged  around  with  safe- 
guards from  injury,  and  instead  of  beholding  in. 
our  cotlon-fielus  thousands  of  belted  trees,  the 
mocking  monuments  of  a reckless  and  disastrous 
policy,  we  shall  jealously  provide  lor  their  use 
and  improvement.  'Pile  experiments  which  have 
already  been  made,  in  the  production  of  such 
naval  stores  as  the  pine  produces,  have  been  at- 
tended with  the  most  gratifying  success.  At  one 
of  the  depots  on  the  South  Carolina  Railroad 
may  now  he  seen  more  than  5UU  barrels  of  tur- 
pentine, ready  for  shipment,  which  are  but  a 
portion  ol  the  produce  of  a single  individual  en- 
gaged in  this  new  and  profitable  business.  The 
lesults  of  these  experiments  clearly  prove,  that 


an  average  net  profit  of  more  than  $250  to  the 
hand,  is  easily  accomplished  in  the  present  stale 
of  the  market,  and  this  while  the  cotton  planter 
is  scarcely  able  to  realize  a net  gain  of  more  than 
$50  to  the  hand.  The  proofs  are  at  hand,  that 
in  North  Carolina,  from  the  production  of  a sin- 
gle laborer  of  great  activity  and  industry — in  a 
season  unusually  favorable  for  the  yield  of  the 
pine — and  with  prices  at  a liberal  rate,  a net 
profit ‘of  more  than  $700  has  been  realized.  Do 
not  facts  such  as  these  present  inducements  to  a 
diversion  of  a portion,  at  least,  ol  our  labor,  from 
its  customary  unprofitable  channels! 

Emigration. — The  following  statistics  are  ab- 
stracted from  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners 
of  Emigration  of  New  York,  presented  to  the 
Legislature  of  that  Slate: 

The  number  of  passengers  arrived  at  the  port  of 
New  York,  during  the  year  1848,  for  whom  com- 
mutation and  hospital  money  was  paid,  was  1S9, 17 6 ; 
of  whom  were — 

Natives  of  Ireland  98  061 

Natives  of  Germany  51,973 

Natives  of  other  countries  39,142 — 189,176 

Statement  of  vessels  with  emigrants  that  have 
arrived  at  the  port  of  New  York  in  the  year  1848, 
together  with  the  number  of  sick,  deaths,  and 
births,  &c. : 


Nation  of  Vessels. 

C 

-c> 

£ 

®5 

la 

bX) 

JC 

CO 

eo 

a 

,e> 

2 
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American 

531 

116  009 

1 094 

477 

179 

British 

311 

60,022 

1,830 

414 

120 

German 

125 

14,873 

127 

■78 

47 

French 

14 

1,548 

1 

7 

2 

Belgian 

Swedish,  Norwegian 

10 

1,431 

3 

9 

1 

and  Danish 

20 

1,626 

24 

17 

6 

Total  1, 

041 

*195,509 

3,(J79 

1002 

346 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  pas- 
sengers which  have  arrived  here  from  different 
ports  fn  Europe : 


Ireland 

98,961 

From  Germany 

51,973 

England 

23,061 

Scotland 

6,415 

France 

2,734 

Wales 

1 054 

Spain 

254 

Switzerland 

1,622 

Holland 

1,500 

Norway 

1,207 

Sweden 

165 

West  Indies 

399 

Portugal 

57 

Laly 

321 

Poland 

79 

Denmark 

52 

S.  America 

31 

Russia 

28 

Mexico 

12 

China 

1 

Greece 

1 

Total  189,176 


The  Commissioners  have  reliable  information 
that  during  the  ensuing  year  the  emigration  from 
Germany  will  be  greater  than  ever,  while  it  is 
equally  certain  that  it  will  show  a further  in- 
crease from  Ireland  and  other  parts  of  Europe. 


* Including  citizens. 

Domestic  Imports  at  Boston — Among  the 
imports  at  Boston  for  ttie  year  1848,  we  find  the 
following  from  Baltimore  and  other  places  south 
of  that  city  : 

Of  274,902  tons  of  coal  from  domestic  ports, 
there  were  12,949  tons  from  Baltimore,  besides 
53,795  bushels  Irom  Richmond. 

Ol  940,737  bbls.  flour,  there  were  from  Balti- 
more I9,96’3,  and  Irom  Alexandria  21,056, 
Georgelow  n 11,636,  F rederteksburg  32,869,  Rich- 
mond 30,522  bbls.  The  total  in  1847  was  1,036,- 
783. 

As  to  grain,  of  3,748,509  bushels  of  corn  im- 
ported, there  were  from  Baltimore  863,651  bush- 
els; Norfolk  314  136  ; Fredericksburg  200,523  ; 
Alexandria  and  Georgetown  139,790 ; other  Vir- 
ginia ports  77,496.  Of  439,725  bushels  of  oats, 
ttiere  were  from  Baltimore  17,201,  and  from 
Georgetown  and  Alexandria  558  bushels.  Of 
75,484  bushels  rye,  there  were  Irom  Alexandria 
and  Georgetown  1,422  bushels.  Of  a total  of 
41,732  bushels  shorts,  there  were  from  Norfolk 
3,188,  and  from  Fredericksburg  4,400  bushels — 
also,  8,553  bushels  from  other  Viigtnia  ports. 

Out  of  644,075  sides  imported,  there  were  from 
Baltimore  and  Alexandria  110,350. 

The  total  importations  of  tar  were  19,580  bbls., 
of  which  630  were  from  Baltimore,  913  from 
Norfolk,  and  40  from  Fredericksburg.  The  lar- 
ger portion,  of  course,  came  from  more  Southern 
ports,  as  8,759  bbls.  from  Wilmington  and  2,265 
from  Washington,  N.  C.,  &c.  Tnere  were  19,- 
638  bbls.  Turpentine  also  imported  from  these 
more  Southern  ports. 
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New  York  Statistics  for  1848. — As  to  mor- 
tality the  tables  show  that  there  were  14,618 
deaths  during  the  past  year — of  which  7,706  were 
females,  and  6 912  males — a failing  off  from  1847 
of  881,  though  greater  than  any  other  previous 
year. 

As  to  crimes,  the  whole  number  of  persons  con- 
victed and  discharged  in  all  the  courts,  was  5,- 
038;  sentenced  to  be  executed  1;  sentenced  to 
the  State  Prison,  (men  119,  women  17,)  136.  [Ag- 
gregate time  of  sentence,  448  years  and  10  mos] 
Sentenced  to  the  Penitentiary,  (men  700,  women 
170,)  870  ; sentenced  to  the  City  Prison,  (men 
162,  women  67.)  229  ; sentenced  to  the  House  of 
Refuge,  (boys  68,  girls  3,)  71.  Out  of  5 murder 
trials  there  was  but  one  conviction,  and  the  only 
rape  case  resulted  in  acquittal. 

As  to  fires,  there  was  a total  of  428  fires,  and 
110  false  alarms.  The  loss  was  about  §640,000; 
and  during  the  year  13  persons  have  been  burned 
to  death,  and  2 killed  by  the  falling  of  the  walls; 
about  40  fires  were  caused  by  camphine  lamps, 
and  120  by  incendiaries.  The  excess  of  fires  du- 
ring 1848,  over  1847,  is  163  fires  and  12  false 
alarms.  The  excess  of  damage  amounts  to 
#184.000. 

Onondaga  Salt. — The  Superintendent  of  the 
Onondaga  Salt  Springs  recently  submitted  a re- 
port to  the  Legislature,  from  which  we  learn 
that  the  whole  quantity  of  salt  ma  ufactured  and 
inspected  on  the  Reservation  during  the  year 
1848,  was  4,737,126  bushels— being  785,774  bu 
sheU  more  than  was  inspected  the  previous 
year. 

The  amount  of  Onondaga  sail  reaching  tide 
water  and  the  ports  of  Buffalo  and  Oswego, 
from  1845  to  1848  inclusive,  appears  from  the 
following  : 


1845 

1846 

1847 

1848 


Ti  le  water. 
883,842 
692,442 
382,290 
343,618 


Buffalo. 

582,695 

566,572 

667,192 

1,384,867 


Oswego. 
817,770 
1 529.475 
1,568  995 
2,186,510 


The  amount  of  revenue  received  by  the  Su- 
perintendent during  the  year  1848  was  #47,442  55. 
To  the  above,  the  duties  on  8,920  bushels  salt 
received  by  his  predecessor  for  two  weeks  in 
January,  1848,  being  #89,21,  is  to  be  added, 
making  the  total  revenue  from  all  sources  du- 
ring the  year,  #47,531  76.  The  sum  of  #35,000 
was  appropriated  by  Chap.  7,  laws  1848,  tor  ilie 
expenses  uf  the  springs.  The  sum  of  #26.025  04 
has  been  expended  during  the  year. 

Amount  of  revenue  from  all  sources  #47,531  76 
Amount  of  expenditure  #26,025  04 

Amount  paid  lor  bounty  15  26 

26,040  30 


Net  revenue  #31,49106 

The  act  of  1849,  reducing  the  amount  of  duty 
from  six  cents  to  one  cent  per  bushel,  is  strongly 
recommended,  as  well  as  a re  purchase  of  the. 
salt  land  disposed  of  in  1827. 

Commercial  Statistics We  find  in  the  Bos- 

ton Mve rtiser,  the  loilowing  tables  : 

Sperm  and  Whale  Oil  imported  into  the  United 
Stales. 


1348 

1847 

1946 

1845 

1844 


to  so 
a £“ 


192 

214 

158 

217 


16 

28  ' 

30 

19 


7 

11 

11 
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107.536 

121,410 

95,217 

157,919 

139,594 


230,656 
32d,645 
207,493 
272,73  i 
262x47 


hnporls  of  Saltpetre  into  the  United  Stales. 

Boston  Ollier  places.  Total  bags' 
1848  63,771  9,U26  72,797 

1847  63,458  13,170  76,628 

1846  58,565  2,945  61,510 

1845  41,411  9,063 

1844  37,557  2,418 


50,474 
39,975 
United  Slates  for 
all  in  American 


Exports  of  Teas  from  China  to  the 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1848, 
vessels. 

Green.  Chests. 

Hyson  12,926 

Young  Hyson  95,870 

Hyson  Skin  and  Twankey  56,113 

Imperial  10,200 

Gunpowder  11.022 — 186,167 

Black. 

Souchong  and  Congo  47,690 

Pouohong  6,200 

Tecco  and  Orange  Pecco  810 — 54,700 

Total  for  1848  240  867 


1847  • 233,018  1845  256,683 

1846  228,682  1844  179,021 

From  the  import  for  the  past  year  should  b-  de- 
ducted as  lost  at  sea,  the  enlire  carno  of  ship  Yumchi, 
and  one  half  or  more  ol  the  cargo  of  ship  Paul  Jones, 
say  14,000  chests,  mostly  green. 

Whalebone. — The  slock  in  the  countiy  is  994,000 
lbs.,  against  543  last  year. 

The  Imports  into  the  United  States  have  been  : 

1848  lbs.  2.003,000  1845  lbs.  3,167,142 

1847  3,45  1,121  1S44  2,532,445 

1846  2,276,939 

Commerce  of  Charleston. — Statement  of  the 
Foreign  Commerce  of  the  port  of  Charleston, 
during  the  year  1848  : 

Merchandise  Exported  to  Foreign  Ports. 

In  American  vessels  $4,369,186 

In  Foreign  3,602,499 


$7,971,685 

Merchandise  Exported  to  coastwise  ports  2,431,SS4 


Total  Exports  $10,453,549 

Entries  of  Vessels  from  Foreign  Ports. 


Vessels. 

Tons. 

Meat. 

American 

12U 

28,949 

1 102 

Foreign 

127 

39,336 

1793 

Total  Entries 

247 

68,285 

2895 

Clearances  of  Vessels  to  Foreign  Foils 

American 

1 S7 

57.34S 

2152 

Foreign 

158 

49,9b0 

2090 

345 

107.248 

4242 

Value  of  Cotton  and 

Rice  Exported  in  American 

Cotton,  Sea  Island 
Upland 

Rice  tierces 

rough,  bushels 


3,690,291  lbs. 
43,087,743 
25,456 
168,424 


Value. 
$3,646,623 
525  825 
143,216 


$4,315,665 

In  Foreign  Vessels  to  Foreign  Porls. 

Cotton,  Upland  26,176.911  lbs.  Value. 

2,425,014  $2,899,473 

Rice  lierees  15.6U9  558,866 

287,323  362,942 

$3,521,281 


Sea  Island 
lierees 
rough,  bushels 


Total  value  of  Cotton,  Rice  and  R.  Rice  $7,836,946 
Value  of  Colton  and  Rice  Expurled  Coaslieise. 
Cotton  Upland  41, 422, 0U0  lbs.  Value. 

Sea  Island  263,70b  $1,284  362 

Rice,  tierces  51,917  920, 5U6 


Total 

Cotton  Trade  of  Grea 
circular  uf  Geoige  Holt  it 
following  statement  of  the 
of  Cottun  in  Great  Britain 
years  : 


$ 2,204.863 

r Britain  - From  the 
Co.  we  condense  the 
Imports,  Stocks,  &c., 
during  the  past  two 


Imports. 

1843. 

1847. 

Toial  American 

1,375,385 

874,100 

Brazil  and  Poitugal 

100  201 

1102U0 

Mediterranean 

29,010 

20.700 

Fast  Indies 

227,512 

222, 8U0 

Demurara,  West  Indies,  &c. 

7.8o9 

4,906 

Total  packages 

1,739,997 

1,232,700 

Extreme  prices  in  each  year. 
1817. 


1648. 
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General  Statement  of  the  Import,  Export,  and  Con- 
sumpuon  of  Great  Britain,  in  me  year  1848. 
Stock  in  the  ports,  1st  Jan.,  1849  451,990 

Do-  dealers  and  spinners’  hands, 

England  55,000 

Scotland  5,000 

60,000 

1,739,900 


Import  in  1848 


Export  to  the  Continent  and  Ireland,  123,- 
700  American—  11,200  Brazil  and  West 
India— 54,000  East  India-— 1 00  Egyptian 
Taken  for  consumption  of  England  and 
Scotland  from  the  ports  1,503,600 

Decrease  of  stock  in  the  hands 
of  dealers  and  spinners  40,000 


2,251,800 


189,600 


Consumed  in  England,  1,367,1 
900  or  26,306  hags  perweek  I 
Consumed  in  Scotland,  95,-  ; 

700  or  1,840  bags  per  week  J 
Remaining  on  hand  in  the  pons 
1st  Jan.,  1849 

In  dealers  and  spinners’ hands, 
England 

In  dealers  and  Spinners’  hands, 
Scotland, 


1,463,600 


93,000 


498,600 

100,000 


7,000  j 

2,250,800 

Statistics  of  the  Insane. — There  are  442  in- 
sane persons  in  New  Jersey,  being  1 in  every  844 
inhabitants;  in  Maine,  there  are  1 to  795;  New 
Hampshire,  1 to  563;  Massachusetts,  1 to  5o0  ; 
Rhode  Island,  1 to  503;  Connecticut,  J to  572  ; 
Vermont,  I to  710;  Kentucky,  1 to  799  ; New 
York,  1 to  1,038;  South  Carolina,  I to  6,158; 
Louisiana,  1 to  3,524;  Michigan,  1 to  3 263; 
Iowa,  1 to  3,919  ; District  of  Columbia,  1 to  2,081; 
and  the  population  of  the  United  States  is  I to 
977. 


OBITUARY  RECORD. 

Colonel  Oakley,  Trustee  of  the  Illinois  and 
Michigan  Canal,  on  the  pari  of  the  Stale  of  Illi- 
nois, died  at  his  residence,  in  that  Stale,  on  the 
first  of  January  last. 

General  Roland,  Indian  Agent,  and  long  at- 
tached to  General  Harrison’s  staff,  died  at  Jef- 
ferson City,  Missouri,  on  the  5th  ult. 

Dr.  Lenings,  Secretary  of  the  American  Bible 
Society,  died  at  Cincinnati,  on  the  10th  inst. 

Micanopee  (Pond  King),  principal  Chief  of  the 
Seminole  Indians,  and  one  of  the  handful  of  war- 
riors who  kept  in  awe  the  State  of  Florida,  suc- 
cessfully resisting  the  government  and  maintain- 
ing possession  of  the  country  against  a force 
twenty  times  their  number,  died  recently  at  Fort 
Gibson,  while  on  a vis. I of  business  to  that  post. 

Benjamin  Watkins  Leigh,  of  Virginia,  died 
at  his  residence  in  Richmond,  on  the  2nd  inst. 

Captain  Augustus  L.  Sheppard,  of  the  eighth 
Infantry,  U.  S.  Army,  died  suddenly  on  the  22ud 
ult.,  at  Jeflerson  Barracks,  Missouri. 

Commodore  George  C.  DeKay,  formerly  of 
the  Columbian  service,  died  at  New  York,  on  the 
31st  ult. 

The  Baltimore  Patriot  announces  the  death  of 
Captain  James  M.  Hill,  U.  S.  Quartermaster  at 
tiial  station,  on  the  29lh  ult. 

Mr.  Thompson,  member  of  the  Legislature  of 
Virginia,  (roui  the  county  of  Botetourt,  while 
addressing  the  House,  on  the  8ih  inst  , in  expla- 
nation of  a bill  which  he  had  just  reporied,  sank 
down  into  his  seat,  and  expired  in  a lew  minutes 
alter. 

Death  of  Captain  Dutch. — The  Cherokee 
Advocate  announces  the  death  of  Caplain  Wil- 
liam Dutch,  an  old  Cherokee,  and  the  most  dar- 
ing warrior  of  the  tribe.  He  signalized  his 
prowess  in  war  with  the  CGages.  He  married, 
among  them,  but  they  put  tirs  wife  to  death  for 
some  cause,  and  Dutch  gave  himself  up  to  re- 
venge. He  made  Ins  name  a terror  to  the  Osages. 
Of  lute,  be  was  a nselul  mi  mber  of  the  Cuerokee 
National  Council. 


SuMGDPSlS  OF  COHTEKTS. 

Chronicle.—  Millard  Fillmore  ; Expunging  Reso- 
lution ; Homestead  Exemption  ; Treasury  Depart- 
ment ; Atlantic  Steamers-,  Mexican  Protocol;  In- 
land Travel  to  California ; New  Department ; The 
Southern  Address  ; Mare  Annexation  ; Prohibition 
of  Slaves  as  Merchandise. 

N ational  Affairs. — Diplomatic , Army  and  Navy 
Intelligence ; Congressional  Proceedings. 

Public  Documents. — Proceedings  of  the  Southern 
Convention  ( concluded );  Message  of  the  Presiacni 
of  the  United  Stales  in  relation  to  the  Protocol. 

Miscellaneous. — Mecklenburgh  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence ; Judicial — Decision  of  Supreme  Court  in 
Rhode  Island  Case  ; Decision  of  Supreme  Court  in 
relation  to  the  Emigrant  Tax  Law ; Decision  of  U. 
S.  District  Court  fur  Slate  of  Illinois  in  relation  to 
Tax  Titles;  Unequal  Distribution  of  the  Federal 
Courts. 

States. — Rhode  Island;  New  York;  New  Jersey; 
North  Carolina  ; Virginia  ; Kentucky  ; Missouri 
Florida. 

Foreign  Intelligence. — From  Europe  ; From 
Mexico  ; Canada. 

Spirit  of  the  Press. — Slavery  Question ; A Friend 
in  Need  ; The  Mexican  Protocol. 
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Emigration  ; Domestic  Imports  at  Boston  ; N.  York 
Statistics  ; Onondaga  Salt ; Commercial  Statistics  ; 
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Britain  ; Statistics  of  the  Insane. 

Obituary  Record. 
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Terms. — Four  Dollars  per  annum,  in  advance, 
or  if  remitted  before  the  expiration  of  the  first  month 
after  the  commencement  of  a volume; — othenvise  Five 
Dollars  will  be  charged.  Three  copies  will  be  sent  To 
one  address  upon  the  receipt  of  Ten  Dollars,  and 
seven  copies  upon  the  receipt  of  Twenty  Dollars. 

Subscribers  may  remit,  at  our  risk,  by  mail ; and 
current  bills,  of  sound  banks,  in  any  of  the  Slates, 
will  be  accepted  in  payment. 

To  Subscribers. — To  correct  a misconception 
on  the  part  of  several  of  oue  subscribers,  in  re- 
gard to  the  reduction  of  terms  of  the  Register, 
we  make  this  explanation  : the  reduction  to  four 
dollars,  per  annum,  is  applicable  only  to  the  cur- 
rent year  (1849) — and  to  enable  distant  subscri- 
bers to  avail  themselves  of  it,  the  time,  within 
which  four  dollars  will  be  received  in  full  pay- 
ment for  the  subscriptions  for  1849,  is  extended 
to  the  15th  of  March  next, — after  which  period 
all  subscriptions  remaining  unpaid,  will  be  charged 
at  five  dollars. 

For  the  six  months’  subscription  preceding  first 
of  January,  1849,  the  terms  are  $2  50.  As  a 
further  inducement,  however,  to  prompt  payment, 
we  state  that  the  remittance  of  six  dollars,  by 
those  who  are  indebted  for  the  74th  volume,  and 
of  two  dollars,  by  those  who  have  forwarded  four 
dollars  in  payment  of  the  74th  and  75th' volumes, 
prior  to  the  1 5th  of  March  next,  will  be  accepted 
in  full  payment  to  the  first  of  January,  1850,  (or 
for  the  three  volumes,  Nos.  74,  75  and  76.) 

The  importance  of  the  punctual  payment  of 
subscriptions  in  the  publication  of  a paper  similar 
to  ours,  deriving  all  its  means  from  the  subscrip- 
tions, it  is  hoped,  will  be  properly  appreciated  by 
the  patrons,  as  well  as  our  efforts  to  reduce  the 
price  of  a work,  admitted  to  be  of  no  inconside- 
rable value  to  the  reading  public,  and  requiring  a 
heavy  outlay  of  labor  and  money. 


Cl)r0nide. 


Telegraph  Extension — A complete  line  of 
telegraph  is  now  open  to  St.  John,  New  Bruns- 
wick. 


Secretary  of  State. — The  office  of  Secretary 
of  State,  under  the  new  administration,  has  been 
tendered  to  the  Hon.  John  M Clay.on,  of  Dela- 
ware. 


Judge  McLean — From  motives  of  personal 
consideration,  Judge  McLean  promptly  declined 
the  nomination  of  United  States  Senator  from 
the  State  of  Ohio,  tendered  by  the  Whigs  of  that 
Legislature. 


Slavery. — The  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  Kentucky  Legislature  have  passed  the  bill 
modifying  the  law  of  1833,  prohibiting  'the  im- 
portation of  slaves.  The  modification  is  a virtual 
repeal  of  the  law  mentioned. 


Wilmot  Proviso. — The  resolutions ' reported 
and  passed  in  the  Senate  of  the  Iowa  Legislature, 
instructing  the  Senators  and  requesting  the  Re- 
presentatives in  Congress  to  vote  for  the  “Wilmot 
Proviso,”  were  laid  upon  the  table  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  not  again  taken  up. 


Congressional  PrintIng. — The  successful  bids 
for  the  printing  of  Congress,  it  is  stated,  are  at 
prices  considerably  below  those  now  paid.  Mr. 
J.  T.  Towers  has  the  first  class  (bills  and  resolu- 
tions), and  Mr.  Wm.  M.  Belt  the  second  and 
fourth  classes  (embracing  the  Executive  docu- 
ments.) The  third  and  fifth  classes,  it  is  believed, 
have  not  yet  been  assigned. 


The  Inauguration. — General  Taylor  is  ex- 
pected to  arrive  at  Washington  on  Tuesday  or 
Wednesday  next. 

The  Presidential  mansion,  it  is  stated  in  the 
Intelligencer,  will  be  vacated  on  the  3rd  proximo 
— Mr.  and  Mrs.  Polk  having  taken  private  lodg- 
ings until  the  6th  of  March,  when  they  will  leave 
for  Nashville,  via  New  Orleans. 


Honor  to  the  Dead. — A joint  resolution  was 
offered  in  the  Senate,  some  days  ago,  by  Mr.  Un- 
derwood, of  Kentucky,  requesting  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  secure,  by  negotiation 
with  the  government  of  Mexico,  a suitable  bury- 
ing ground  in  the  vicinity  of  the  City  of  Mexico, 
for  the  permanent  interment  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States  who  have  died,  or  may  hereafter 
die  in  that  republic.  The  resolution  was  read, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 


State  Convention  of  Colored  Citizens  of  Penn- 

I sylvania A convention  of  the  colored  citizens  of 

the  State  was  held  at  Harrisburg  on  the  13th  and 
14th  December  last,  the  object  of  which  appears, 
from  the  proceedings,  to  have  been  for  the  pur- 
pose of  devising  measures  to  obtain  for  themselves 
and  their  colored  brethren  in  the  State  all  the 
rights  and  immunities  of  citizenship,  as  guaran- 
teed to  their  white  brethren  in  the  Constitution. 
A memorial  on  the  subject,  has,  we  perceive, 
been  lately  presented  to  the  Legislature. 


From  Mexico — All  the  military  strength  of 
the  Government  is  being  concentrated  for  the 
purpose  of  putting  an  end  to  the  Sierra  Gorda 
outbreak  promptly.  Twelve  hundred  of  the  Na- 
tional Guards  and  eighteen  hundred  of  the  troops 
of  the  line  have  been  put  in  motion  to  crush  the 
insurgents. 

Robberies  and  assassinations  are  of  frequent 
occurrence,  as  well  in  the  cities  as  on  the  high 
ways,  and  the  Indians  prosecute  their  depreda- 
tions almost  unmolested. 


Emigration  to  California. — The  N.  Y.  Tri- 
bune gives  a complete  list  of  vessels  which  have 
sailed  from  various  ports  of  the  United  States  to 
Chagres,  and  other  ports,  for  California,  from 
December  7,  1848,  to  8th  inst.,  and  the  number 
of  passengers  which  have  embarked  therein.  The 
aggregate  number  of  steamers,  ships,  barques, 
brig ->  and  schooners,  is  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
seven,  and  the  total  number  of  passengers  is  eight 
thousand  and  ninety-eight,  viz  : — From  New  York, 
4,359 — from  Boston,  1,251 — from  Philadelphia, 
166 — from  Baltimore,  361 — from  New  Orleans, 
549 — and  from  all  other  ports,  1,412. 


Emigrant  Tax  Law — The  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  in  the  cases  of 
Norris  vs.  The  City  of  Boston,  and  of  Smith  vs. 
Turner,  “ if  we  correctly  understand  the  points 
decided,”  says  the  Charleston  Mercury,  “ they  sweep 
away  our  Inspection  laws,  created  to  prevent  the 


abduction  of  our  slaves  in  Northern  vessels.  They 
sweep  away  also,  all  our  laws  made  to  prevent 
free  colored  persons — 1 citizens  of  Massachu- 
setts,’ or  whatever  abolition  region — from  enter- 
ing our  ports  and  cities.”  The  Mercury  adds  : 
“ Thus,  it  seems,  as  if  the  Union  is  to  be  so  ad- 
ministered as  to  strip  the  South  of  all  power  of 
self-protection,  and  to  make  submission  to  its 
rule  equivalent  to  ruin  and  degradation.” 


Panama  Railroad  Survey. — A party  of  forty- 
six  persons,  organized  under  the  direction  of  Colo- 
nel George  W.  Hughes,  of  the  U.  S.  Top.  Eng. 
Corps,  and  fitted  out  by  Messrs.  Aspinwall  & Co., 
sailed  front  New  York,  on  the  29th  ult.,  for  Cha- 
gres, with  the  view  of  speedily  locating  and  put- 
ting under  contract  the  work  upon  that  route  to 
the  Pacific.  The  corps  consisted  of 

Doctor  M.  B.  Halstead,  Surgeon. 

Chagres  Division. — William  Norris,  Principal 
Engineer. 

First  Assistants — John  May  and  E.  W.  Serrill. 

Second  Assistants — George  Wolcott  and  Geo. 
Stoddard. 

Panama  Division. — W.  H.  Sidell,  Principal  En- 
neer. 

First  Assistants — Capt.  Lloyd  Tilghman  and 
J.  L.  Baldwin. 


Doings  in  Congress The  bill  for  the  estab- 

lishment of  a board  of  Commissioners  to  settle 
private  claims  against  the  Government,  was  ne- 
gatived iu  the  House  on  the  15th  inst.  The  ob- 
jection to  the  bill  consisted  mainly  in  the  imper- 
fectness of  it,  and  the  want  of  time  to  amend  it 
so  as  to  be  available  for  the  purposes  intended. 

The  New  Department. — The  bill  creating  a 
Home  Department,  and  providing  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
sury, and  a Commissioner  of  Customs,  has  passed 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  is  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  Committee  on  Finance  in  the  Se- 
nate. 

The  Panama  Railroad  bill  progresses  but  slowly 
in  the  Senate,  meeting  with  very  considerable 
opposition.  The  importance  of  this  communica- 
tion between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  to  the 
whole  world,  and  especially  to  our  own  com- 
merce, is  ably  set  forth  in  the  report  of  the  Chair- 
man (T.  Butler  King ) of  the  Committee  on  Naval 
Affairs,  in  our  pages  of  to-day.  No  less  than  six 
propositions  for  a communication  with  our  pos- 
sessions on  the  Pacific  coast,  are  before  Congress  : 
The  Panama  Railroad, — Route  across  the  Isth- 
mus of  Tehuantepec, — Whitney’s  Railroad, — 
The  project  of  Messrs.  Bayard  and  others,  for  a 
Railroad  from  St.  Louis  to  California,  by  the  Rio 
Grande  and  Gila  rivers, — Colonel  Benton’s  route 
from  St.  Louis  to  San  Francisco, — and  last,  the 
proposition  of  Jesse  E.  Dow  and  others  to  open 
a route  by  means  of  a plank  road  over  the  Isth- 
mus of  Tehuantepec.  The  diversity  of  opinion 
that  prevails  in  regard  to  the  selection  of  the 
route,  as  well  as  other  objections  on  the  subject, 
lead  to  the  opinion  that  no  definite  action  will 
be  had  at  the  present  session. 

The  bill  for  the  reduction  of  postage,  in  the  Se- 
nate, has  not  been  di=turbed  during  the  past  week. 
Its  fate  is  very  uncertain. 

The  Territorial  Bills,  and  the  several  proposi- 
tions for  a government  in  California,  reported  in 
the  House,  having  been  committed  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole,  will  have  to  bide  their  time, 
and  the  probability  now  is  that  they  will  not  be 
reached  at  the  present  session,  in  season  to  pass 
upon  them.  An  unsuccessful  effort  was  made  by 
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Mr.  Sibley,  delegate  from  Wisconsin  Territory, 
have  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  discharged 
from  the  consideration  of  the  bill  to  establish  the 
territorial  government  of  Minesota,  in  order  that 
it  might  be  put  upon  its  passage. 

The  bill  for  a Branch  Mini  in  the  City  of  New 
York,  and  to  create  a board  of  Commissioners  to 
settle  the  claims  against  Mexico,  under  stipula- 
tions in  the  late  treaty,  are  yet  unacted  upon. 
The  latter  bill  was  made  the  order  for  yesterday, 
and  a strenuous  effort  would  be  made  to  pass 
the  bill. 

Table  of  Distances. — dn  the  report  of  Mr. 
King  ot  Georgia  to  the  House  of  Representives, 
upon  the  railroad  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama, 
is  the  lollop  ing  table,  showing  the  sailing  dis- 
tances from  New  York  and  Liverpool  to  the 
principal  ports  beyond  or  around  Cape  Horn  and 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  : — 

From  Liverpool.  F’m  N.  Y. 


IEp=*  The  U.  S.  steam  frigate,  Princeton, 
Commander  Engles,  arrived  at  Naples  on  the  13th 
of  January. 

113s  The  U.  S.  sloop-of-war,  St.  Mart's, 
Com.  Crowninshield,  arrived  at  San  Francisco, 
December  12th,  in  245  days  from  Norfolk,  Va. 

££3“  The  U.  S.  steamer,  Alleghany,  Com. 
Hunter,  was  off  Belem  (a  suburb  of  Lisbon),  De- 
cember 22nd. 

IC3*  The  U.  S.  frigate,  United  States,  was 
at  Cadiz,  December  20th. 


launched  on  the  15th  inst.,  from  the  Navy-yard 
at  Washington 


Miles. 

To  Calcutta  via  Cape  of  Good 

Hope  16  000 

Calcutta  via  Cape  Horn  21,500 
Canton  via  Cape  Horn  20,000 
Canton  via  Cape  G.  Hope  18,000 
Valparaiso  via  Cape  Horn  11,400 
Callao  via  Cape  Horn  # 12,000 

Guayaquil  via  Cape  Horn  12,800 
Panama  via  Cape  Plorn  14  500 
San  Bias  via  Cape  Horn  16  300 
Mazatlan  via  Cape  Horn  16,500 
San  Diego  via  Cape  Horn  17,000 
San  Francisco  via  C.  Hum  17,500 


Miles.. 

17.500 

23.000 
21  500 

19.500 
12,900 

13.500 
14,300 

16.000 
17,800 
18.000 

18.500 
19,000 


Table  showing  the  average  distances  over  the 
new  route  from  Liverpool,  London  and  Havre  ; 
and  from  New  York,  Charleston,  Savannah, 
Mobile  and  N.  Orleans,  to  the  places  named  : 
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To  Panama 
Guayaquil 
Callao 
Valparaiso 
San  Bias 
Mazatlan 
San  Diego 
San  Francisco 
Shanghai 
Canton 
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Milts. 

1,600 

2.400 

3.100 

4.400 
3,500 
3,600 

4.100 
4 600 

10  000 
12,000 
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Miles , 

4.700 

5.500 
6 200 

7.500 
6 500 

6 700 

7 200 

7.700 
13,100 
13,300 


National  Affairs. 

CIVIL  APPOINTMENTS, 

BY  THE  PRESIDENT. 

By  anil  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

|X5=  John  S.  Lucas,  of  Missouri,  to  be  Consul 
of  the  United  States  for  Paso  del  Norte,  in  Mexi- 
co. 

lE^  Lewis  Morris,  of  Missouri,  to  be  Consul 
for  Campeche,  in  Mexico. 


Friday , February  9,  1849. 

In  Senate. — Senators  Elect. — Mr.  Jones  pre- 
sented the  credentials  of  Augustus  C.  Dodge, 
elected  a Senator  from  the  State  of  Iowa. 

Mr.  Benton  presented  the  credentials  of  David 
R.  Atchison,  a Senator  from  Missouri  ; which 
were  read,  and  laid  on  the  table. 

Spirit  Ration  and  Flogging  in  the  Navy. — Mr. 
Hale,  presented  numerous  petitions  from  several 
places  in  the  State  of  New  York,  praying  Con- 
gress to  abolish  the  spirit  ration  and  flogging  in 
the  Navy,  and  offered  some  remarks  in  reference 
views  of  the 


rp.  „ tt  o . -tir  „ , to  the  subject,  enforcing  the  views  of  the  peli 

lELj-  The  U.  S.^steamer,  Water  Witch,  was  tjoners.  The  petitions  were  referred  to  the  Cotn- 
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SECOND  session. 

ABSTRACT  OF  PROCEEDINGS. 

Thursday,  February  8,  1849. 

In  Senate. — Appropriation  Bills. — Mr.  Ather- 
ton,  from  the  Committee  on  Finance,  reported 
House  bills,  without  amendment,  as  follows:  a 
ill  making  appropriations  for  the  Army  Service 
for  the  year  ending  30th  June  1850,  and  a bill  for 
the  payment  of  Navy  pensions  for  the  same  time. 

Sufferers  by  the  Mexican  War. — Mr.  Berrien,  of 
Georgia,  introduced  a bill  making  further  provi- 
sion for  the  widows  and  orphans  of  officers  and 
soldiers  who  had  died  of  disease  contracted  in 
he  service  of  the  United  States  in  the  late  war. 
Read  and  referred. 

Transport  Vessels. — Mr.  Jefferson  Davis,  from  the 
Committee  on  Military  Adairs,  reported  a joint 
resolution  directing  the  Secretary  of  War  to  trans- 
fer to  the  Navy  certain  transport  vessels.  The 
resolution  lies  over. 

Emigrant  Paupers. — Mr.  Webster  offered  a re- 
solution instructing  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  passing  a 
law  authorizing  State  authorities  to  exact  secu- 
rity from  emigrant  paupers,  so  as  to  prevent  them 
from  becoming  chargeable  upon  the  Public  Trea- 
sury. The  resolution  lies  over. 

Dead  Sea  Expedition. — Mr.  Westcolt,  of  Florida, 
submitted  a resolution  requesting  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  to  report  to  the  Senate  the  result  of 
the  late  examinations  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  its 
vicinity — which  was  considered  by  unanimous 
consent,  and  agreed  to. 

Brazos  Santiago. — Mr.  Dix  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  reported  a bill  providing  for  the 
establishment  of  a port  of  entry  at  Brazos  San- 
tiago, Texas.  The  bill  was  read  a second  and 
third  time  and  passed. 

Private  bills. — The  remainder  of  the  session  was 
taken  up  with  the  consideration  of  the  private 
calendar. 


NAVY. 

The  U.  S.  sloop-of-war,  Saratoga,  Capl. 
Nicholson,  was  at  Sacrificios,  8th  January — all 
well. 

The  U.  S.  sloop-of-war,  Lexington,  Lieu- 
tenant Commanding  Chatard,  sailed  from  San 
Francisco  to  the  United  States  previous  to  (jth 
November. 

|C§||  The  U.  S.  sloop-of-war,  Plymouth,  Com- 
Gedney,  was  at  Macao,  Nov.  29Lh,  and  the  sloop- 
of-war,  Preble,  Com.  Glynn,  at  Whampoa,  at 
same  date. 

iL^  The  U.  S.  schooner,  Flirt,  Lieut.  Com- 
manding Farren,  was  at  Pensacola  on  the  2nd 
inst.,  from  a cruise  in  the  Gulf. 


House  of  Representatives. — The  attempt  to 
introduce  a similar  resolution  to  that  oflered  by 
Mr.  Webster  in  the  Senate,  in  reference  to  immi- 
grant paupers,  by  Mr.  Ashmun,  was  defeated. 

Public  Printing. — The  resolution  from  the  Se- 
nate postponing  the  time  for  receiving  proposals 
for  the  execution  of  the  Public  Printing  until  the 
14th  inst.  was  then  taken  up  and  after  some  de- 
bate was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mexican  Treaty. — A message  was  received  from 
the  President  in  reply  to  the  resolutions  of  in- 
quiry on  the  subject  of  the  alleged  Protocol  to 
the  Mexican  Treaty. 

(See  Message  on  page  104.) 

Which  was  read  and  laid  on  the  table;  and  a 
motion  to  print  ten  thousand  copies  of  the  same, 
was, .on  motion  of  Mr ,_Ilenly,  relerred  to  the 
Committee  on  Printing. 

Sundry  communications  from  the  Executive 
Departments  were  read  and  laid  on  the  table  ; 
and  several  bills  from  the  Senate  read  and  appro- 
priately referred. 

Mr.  Stanton  of  Tennessee,  moved  a reconside- 
ration of  the  vote  laying  the  President's  Message 
on  the  table,  in  order  that  the  discussion  of  the 
subject  might  be  renewed.  He  expressed  the 
hope  that  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  tile 
House  would  not  wish  to  escape  a discussioD, 
now  that  the  message  which  they  had  so  strenu- 
ously called  for  had  been  received. 

Mr.  Stephens  of  Georgia  responded,  “ certainly 
not.”  He  would  second  llie  motion  to  reconsider  ; 
he  only  wished  to  have  the  message  printed,  that 
all  might  know  its  contents.  The  motion  to  re- 
consider was  recorded  accordingly. 

'Thereupon  the  House  adjourned. 


miltee  on  Naval  Affairs. 

Mr.  Jefferson  Davis,  from  the  Committee  on 
Military  Affairs,  reported  a bill  providing  that 
payment  be  made  for  all  losses  of  horses  and 
other  property  employed  in  the  service  of  the 
United  States  during  the  late  war  with  Mexico  ; 
also,  a bill  for  the  relief  of  the  widows  and  or- 
phans of  the  officers  and  soldiers  who  have  died, 
or  may  die,  since  their  return  from  Mexico,  of 
disease  contracted  during  the  war. 

Which  were  read,  and  informally  passed. 

Mr.  Davis  also  introduced  a bill  granting  a 
pension  to  Mrs.  Dix,  widow  of  Major  Dix  ; which 
was  read  a first  and  second  time,  by  mutual  con- 
sent, and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Pensions. 

Improvement  of  the  Indians. — Mr.  Badger,  of 
North  Carolina,  submitted  a resolution  in  lavor 
of  devising  some  plan  for  the  improvement  of  the 
condition  of  the  various  Indian  tribes.  The  re- 
solution was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Indian 
Affairs. 

Repeal  of  the  49t/r  Rule ■ — The  resolution  offered 
by  Mr.  Benton  lor  a repeal  of  the  rule  prescribing 
the  mode  of  choosing  the  Secretary  and  other 
officers  af  the  Senate,  was  taken  up,  considered, 
and  adopted. 

Pension  Laws. — The  resolution  to  print  6,000 
extra  copies  of  the  pension  laws  was  considered 
and  adopted. 

House  of  Representatives— Messrs.  Barrow 
and  McClelland,  w ere  announced  as  tellers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  to  count  the  voles  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President.  Mr.  Hunt,  who  had 
first  been  appointed,  having  been  excused  at 
his  own  request. 

Indian  Tribes.— Mr.  Strong  presented  the  reso- 
lutions of  the  Legislature  ot  Pennsylvania,  rela- 
tive to  the  providing  a permanent  tiouie  lor  the 
Indian  tribes;  which  was  read,  laid  on  the  table, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Commissioners  of  Claims.—  This  bill  was  again 
considered  in  Committee  of  the  Whole;  and, 
alter  some  time  spent  in  discussion,  the  Commit- 
tee rose  and  reported  the  bill  with  an  amendment 
— the  substitute  ol  Mr.  Ficklin. 

And,  the  question  being  put  on  the  adoption  of 
the  substitute,  it  was  rejected  by  a vole  ol  64  to 
108. 

The  bill  was  then  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for 
a thud  reading  by  a vote  ot  86  to  64. 

Salurday,  Februury  10,  1849. 

In  Senate. — Message  from  the  President. — The 
Vice  President  laid  bclore  the  Senate  a message 
irom  the  President  in  reply  to  the  resolution  of 
the  6th  inst.,  catling  for  mlormalion  in  regard  to 
the  Mexican  Treaty  ; winch  was  relerreu  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

Mr.  Foote  then  moved  that  20,000  copies  be 
printed  ; and  said,  that  alter  urging  the  motion 
to  print  this  large  number'd'  copies  of  tins  vin- 
dicatory message, — in  all  its  statements  of  lact 
so  trreiulable,  in  its  arguments  so  unanswerable, 

he  designed  to  do  an  act  ol  justice  to  certain 

members  of  the  Whig  parly  in  his  hearing, 
whom  he  had  reason  to  believe,  had  been  im- 
posed upon  in  regard  to  this  atlair  ol  the  proto - 
cot.  Mr.  Foote  then  proclaimed  in  the  most 
solemn  manner  that  tins  hostile  movement 
against  the  Administration  originated  not  with 
V\  tugs  but  with  Democrats,  and  said  that  astoun- 
ding as  the  fact  was,  it  was  indubitably  true  in 
manner  and  form  as  stated.  A Democ i at  obtains 
ou  special  application,  a copy  or  copies  of  Ibis 
protocol  lrom  the  Mexican  minister,  and  w ithout 
delay  hands  it  to  a distinguished  Senator  hum 
Delaware,  and  explains  its  contents  (having  been 
written  in  the  Spauish  language.)  J he  Whig 
members  are  speedily  advised  as  io  all  the  par- 
ticulars of  this  mysterious  interview,  while  the 
Democratic  Senators  are  kept  wholly  in  the 
dark  upon  the  subject,  and  gel  their  first  intima- 
tion of  it  from  the  oilier  end  of  the  capitol.  Mr. 
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F.  proceeded  lo  question  the  object,  the  motive, 
and  the  design  oh  this  Democrat  in  this  move- 
ment, and  concluded  by  designating  Mr.  Benton 
as  the  subject  of  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Clayton  stated  that  the  protocol  was  shown 
him,  but  not  privately  or  secretly,  and  at  the 
same  lime  it  wasexhibtled  to  various  other  mem- 
bers of  both  parties. 

Remarks  w'ere  made  by  several  Senators  in 
relation  to  the  manner  by  whicii  the  protocol  was 
made  public,  from  which  it  appeared  that  its  ex- 
istence was  generally  known  before  the  resolu- 
ton  was  offered. 

And,  pending  the  motion  to  print,  the  Senate 
adjourned. 

House  of  Representatives. — The  Fortifica- 
tion Bill. — After  some  unimportant  business,  the 
House  proceeded  lo  consider  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  the  bill  making  appropriations  for  forti- 
fications : w hen 

Mr.  Hilliard,  of  Ala.,  addressed  the  Commit- 
tee, upon  the  territorial  question,  and  gave  a 
history  of  Congressional  action  on  the  subject 
since  the  beginning. 

Mr.  Hilliard  delivered  a very  able,  eloquent 
and  patriotic  speech  on  the  great  territorial  ques- 
tion, in  which  he  portrayed  in  glowing  colors  the 
glories  of  the  Union,  and  called  earnestly  upon 
all  sections  to  stand  by  it,  and  preserve  it  against 
the  spirit  of  faction  or  disunion,  wherever  it 
might  rear  its  unwelcome  crest.  He  gave  the 
details  of  his  two  bills  for  California  and  New 
Mexico,  and  showed  the  conservativeness  of 
their  character.  Though  born  and  reared  in  the 
South,  with  his  sympattiies  and  affections  cen- 
tered there,  he  said,  yet  he  loved  the  whole 
American  Union,  and  would,  with  his  eloquent 
friend  from  Indiana,  (Mr.  Richard  W.  Thompson,) 
surrender  California,  with  all  its  riches,  and 
New  Mexico  too,  at  any  moment  rather  than  en- 
danger the  integrity  of  our  glorious  Union.  But 
he  did  not  deem  the  Union  in  danger.  He  in- 
dulged no  fears  on  that  subject.  It  could  not  be 
that  the  sons  of  the  Revolutionary  patriots,  and 
their  descendants,  in  the  North  and  in  the  South, 
would  ever  consent  for  one  moment  to  a dismem- 
berment of  this  great  Union  ; but,  with  one  heart 
and  one  voice,  speaking  the  same  language,  from 
the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  would  stand  by 
the  Union  of  these  States,  like  a great,  enlight- 
ened, patriotic  people,  to  the  last.  He  called 
upon  the  North  to  come  up  to  the  support  of  his 
bills,  as  they  did  not  establish  slavery,  and  thus 
settle  this  great  question.  He  spoke  in  warm 
terms  of  the  enterprise  and  the  ennobling  insli 
tutions  of  New  England,  and  claimed  to  share  in 
the  just  pride  that  was  felt  for  them.  Although 
he  loved  the  South,  yet  he  should  iove  it  less 
were  it  not  that  New  England,  as  well  as  the 
sunny  South,  constituted  a part  of  the' Union. 

Mr.  Brown,  of  Miss.,  then  look  the  floor,  and, 
after  giving  his  views  on  the  subject  of  the  ter- 
ritories, and  dissenting  Irom  some  of  the  posi- 
tions assumed  by  Mr.  Preston,  proceeded  to  re- 
ply to  the  remaiks,  made  early  in  the  session, 
on  the  reference  of  the  President’s  annual  mes- 
sage, by  Mr.  Washington  Hunt,  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Brown  went  largely  into  a review  of  the  is- 
sues belore  the  people  in  the  late  Presidential 
campaign,  and  rather  boasted  that  the  successful 
candidate  tailed  lo  receive  a majority  of  all  the 
votes  cast  for  President.  He  spoke,  with  great 
earnestness,  of  the  pure  and  patriotic  aim  of  the 
Democratic  party,  on  all  occasions  and  under  all 
circumstances. 

Mr.  Hunt  replied,  with  much  spirit,  defending 
the  remarks  he  had  made  at  the  beginning  of  the 
session,  respecting  the  high  and  patriotic  course 
which  he  believed  the  incoming  Administration 
would  pursue,  reiterating  the  belief  that  General 
Taylor  would  pursue  an  enlightened  Whig  course 
of  policy  in  regard  to  the  lanff,  the  sub-treasury, 
river  and  harbor  improvements,  and  all  other 
great  national  measures. 

In  this  connection  he  referred  to  the  speech  of 
Mr.  Houston,  of  Alabama,  the  other  day,  and  lo 
that  gentleman’s  boast  that  Mr.  Polk  was  the 
President  of  the  Democratic  parly. 

Mr.  Houston  rose  to  correct  the  misrepresen- 
tation ol  the  gentleman  from  New  York.  What 
he  said  was  that  Mr.  Polk  was  the  President  of 
the  Democratic  party  on  the  Mexican  War  ques- 
tion. 

After  which  the  Committee  rose  and  reported 
the  bill  without  amendment.  The  bill  was  there- 
upon ordered  to  be  engrossed  ; and  being  en- 
grossed, was  read  a third  lime  and  passed. 


Monday,  Febneary  12,  1849. 

In  Senate, — Several  communications  from  the 
President  and  Heads  of  Departments,  on  various 
subjects,  were  presented. 

Bill  for  the  relief  of  Mary  B.  Dix — Mr.  Johnson, 
of  La.,  from  the  Committee  on  Pensions,  repor- 
ted this  bill  back  to  the  Senate,  without  amend- 
ment. 

Civil  and  Diplomatic  Appropriation  Bill.— The 
Senate  proceeded,  in  quasi  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  to  the  consideration  of  this  bill ; and  the 
amendments  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance having  been  read,  they  were  all  concurred 
in  except-  that  recommending  to  strike  out  the 
provision  for  abolishing  flogging  in  the  navy, 
upon  w hich  the  vote  was  required  to  be  taken 
separately. 

After  some  discussion,  the  amendment  of  the 
Committee,  to  strike  out  the  provision  was  con- 
curred in. 

Mr.  Hale  then  moved  to  amend  the  bill  by  in- 
serting a clause  repealing  all  acts  authorizing 
the  infliction  of  whipping  in  the  naval  service  ; 
and  the  question  being  decided  by  a call  of  the 
yeas  and  nays,  the  vote  stood, — ayes  17 , nays,  32. 

The  motion  was  opposed  by  several  of  tbe  Se- 
nators as  out  of  place  in  this  bill. 

The  practice  was  however  defended  by  Messrs. 
Badger,  Batter,  and  Clayton,  and  opposed  by 
Messrs.  Hale  and  Niles. 

Pending  a motion  by  Mr.  Atherton  further  to 
amend  the  bill,  the  Senate  adjourned. 

House  of  Representatives. — Mr.  McQueen, 
elected  a Representative  Irom  the  State  of  South 
Carolina,  in  place  of  Alexander  D.  Sims,  de- 
ceased, appeared,  was  qualified,  and  look  his 
seat. 

Department  of  the  Interior. — On  motion  of  Mr. 
Vinton,  the  rules  were  suspended  to  enable  him 
to  iutioduce  a bill  to  establish  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  bill  was  thereupon  read  twice.  Mr.  Vin- 
ton then  rose  and  stated  that  the  bill  was  recom- 
mended by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  his 
report  of  the  State  of  the  Finances — and,  that, 
as  it  contained  no  appropriation,  it  was  not  ne- 
cessary that  it  should  be  committed  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  tiie  Whole.  He  therefore  moved  to 
make  it  the  order  of  the  day  for  consideration 
on  Friday  next.  And  the  question  being  taken 
on  this  motion,  it  was  disagreed  lo — two-thirds 
not  voting  affirmatively. 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  a motion,  by 
Mr.  Cobb,  of  Ga.,  to  commit  the  bill  lo  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole,  which  was  also  disa- 
greed lo, — ayes  77,  nays  109. 

And  the  previous  question  being  called  for, 
the  bill  was  ordered  lo  be  engrossed,  by  a vole 
of  yeas  111,  nays  76. 

Mr.  Vinton  then  moved  a reconsideration  of 
the  last  vote  lo  give  members  an  opportunity  of 
examining  l tie  bill,  and  also  moved  that  it  be 
printed.  The  motion  to  reconsider,  by  general 
consent,  lies  over. 

Mr.  White,  who  obtained  the  assent  of  the 
House  to  receive  a bill,  introduced  by  him,  on 
the  same  suhjeci,  obtained  the  further  assent 
that  the  said  bill  should  take  the  same  direction 
as  that  just  passed  upon,  and  that  it  should  be 
ordered  lo  be  printed. 

Treaty  with  Mexico. — The  question  of  reconsi- 
deration of  the  moliou-lo  lay  the  message  of  the 
President,  on  the  subject  of  the  protocol,  on  the 
table,  was  then  taken  up,  and  decided  in  the  ne- 
gative. 

Pension  to  Widows  and  Orphans  of  Officers  and 
Soldiers. — Mr.  Cocke,  tiom  the  Committee  on 
Pensions,  obtained  leave  lo  introduce  a bill  gran- 
ting hall  pay  lor  five  years  to  certain  widows, 
and  oiphaus  of  officers,  musicians,  and  privates, 
regular  or  volunteer  ; which  was  read  twice,  or- 
dered lo  be  engrossed,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed.  [The  oil)  extends  the  act  of  2 1st  July, 
1848  to  Ine  widows  of  all  such  officers  and  sol- 
diers as  died  after  their  return  to  the  United 
Stales,  in  consequence  of  diseases  contracted  in 
the  line  of  their  duly.] 

Mileuge  and  per  diem  of  J.  M.  Bolls. — A resolu- 
tion was  offered  by  Mr.  Schenclc  directing  the 
Clerk  lo  pay  to  J.  M.  Bolls  out  of  the  Contingent 
Fund  of  me  House,  per  diem  and  mileage  Irom 
the  4th  December,  1343  to  June  6th,  1844,  in- 
clusive, while  in  attendance  contesting  the  seal 
of  John  W.  Jones,  in  tne  28th  Congress. 

Which  was  read,  arid  adopted  by  a vote  of  106 
to  36. 


South  Carolina  Resolutions. — Mr.  Wallace,  by 
consent,  presented  the  joint  resolutions  of  the 
Legislature  of  South  Carolina,  as  follows  : — 

The  Joint  Committee  of  the  Seriate  and  House 
of  Representatives  upon  Federal  Relations,  to 
which  were  referred  so  much  of  the  Governor’s 
message  as  relates  to  the  agitation  of  slavery, 
and  sundry  resolutions  upon  the  same  subject, 
beg  leave  to  report  the  following  resolution,  as 
expressing  the  undivided  opinion  of  this  Legis- 
lature upon  the  Wilmot  Proviso,  and  all  similar 
violations  of  the  great  principle  of  equality 
which  South  Carolina  has  so  long  and  so  ardent- 
ly maintained  should  govern  the  action  ol  the 
States  and  the  laws  of  Congress  upon  all  matters 
affecting  the  rights  and  interests  of  any  member 
of  this  Union  : 

Resolved,  unanimously,  That  the  time  for  dis- 
cussion by  the  slaveholding  Slates  as  to  their  ex- 
clusion from  the  territory  recently  acquired  from 
Mexico  has  passed,  and  that  this  General  As- 
sembly, representing  the  feelings  of  the  State  of 
South  Carolina,  is  prepared  to  co-operate  with 
her  sister  States  in  re-isting  the  application  of 
the  principles  of  the  Wilmot  Proviso  to  such  ter- 
ritory, at  any  and  every  hazard. 

Resolved,  unanimously,  That  the  Governor  be 
requested  lo  transmit  a copy  of  this  report  to 
the  Governors  of  each  of  the  Slates  of  this 
Union,  and  to  our  Senators  and  Representatives 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Which,  after  some  pertinent  remarks  in  refer- 
ence to  the  considerations  which  prompted  the 
passage  of  the  resolutions,  they  were  ordered  to 
be  laid  on  the  table  and  printed. 

Bills  for  the  establishment  of  a collection  dis- 
trict at  Brazos  Santiago,  and  for  an  increase  of 
the  medical  staff’ and  number  of  chaplains  in  the 
army,  were  read  twice  and  referred. 

Mr.  Thompson,  of  Pa.,  attempted  to  introduce 
a preamble  and  resolution  to  expunge  from  t!  e 
Journal  of  the  House  the  amendment  of  the 
House  lo  a certain  joint  resolution  of  thanks  to 
General  Taylor,  adopted  January  3rd,  1848, 
which  amendment  is  in  these  words,  viz  ; “ in  a 
war  unnecessarily  and  unconstitutionally  begun 
by  the  President  of  the  United  Slates.” 

And,  pending  the  question  on  a suspension  of 
rules  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  the  same, 
the  House  adjourned. 

Tuesday,  February  13,  1849. 

In  Senate. — Right  of  Way  and  Donation  of 
Lands. — Mr.  Breese  obtained  leave  of  the  Senate 
lo  consider  in  Committee  of  the  Whole  the  bill 
granting  the  right  of  way  through  the  public 
lands,  and  to  dispose  of  the  lands  in  the  several 
States  for  the  construction  of  railroads  and  ca- 
nals; and  no  amendment  being  offered  thereto,  it 
was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  lor  a third  reading, 
and  subsequently  read  a third  lime,  and  passed. 

Fortification  Bill. — House  bill  making  appro- 
priations for  fortifications  lor  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1850,  was  read  twice,  and  relerred  to 
Committee  on  Finance. 

Pension  lo  Widows  and  Orphans. — The  bill  from 
the  House  granting  five  years  half-pay  to  widows 
and  orphans  of  officers  and  soldiers,  who  had 
died  since  their  return  to  the  United  States,  in 
consequence  of  diseases  contracted  while  on  duty 
in  Mexico,  was  taken  up,  read  twice,  and  con- 
sidered as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

An  amendment  was  then  offered  by  Mr.  Davis, 
of  Miss.,  to  insert  the  words,  “or  who  remained 
in  the  service  until  their  death  which  vyas 
agreed  to,  and  the  bill  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed. 

Civil  and  Diplomatic  Appropriation  Bill. — the 
bill  making  appropriations  lor  the  civil  and  dir- 
plomatie  service  lor  tbe  year  ending  30 1 h June, 
1850,  was  taken  up,  and  the  consideration  there- 
of, resumed. 

Several  amendments  were  proposed  thereto, 
and  discussed  until  the  time  of  adjournment, 

House  of  Representatives  — Juelge  Conklin. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  J.  R.  Ingersoll,  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  were  discharged  from  the  con- 
sideration of  the  complaint  against  the  judicial 
conduct  of  Judge  Concklin,  ol  the  norlhetn  dis- 
trict of  New  lock,  and  the  subject  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Sundry  communications  from  the  Executive 
Departments  were  presented,  read  and  relerred 
lo  Committee  on  Printing. 

Pension  to  Widows  and  Orphans. —The  amend- 
ment of  Senate  lo  the  bill  granting  five  year3 
half  pay  lo  tne  widows  and  orphans  of  officers 
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and  soldiers  who  have  died  in  consequence  of  | 
disease  conlracted  while  in  the  service  of  the 
United  States,  was  taken  up,  and  concurred  in. 

RiglU  of  way  and  donation  of  lands. — The  bill 
from  the  Senate  granting  the  right  of  way  and 
a donation  of  the  public  lands  to  the  several 
States,  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  railroads 
and  canals,  was  read  twice. 

Mr.  Collamer  then  urged  the  passage  of  the  bill, 
which  was  opposed,  and  pending  the  discussion, 
the  House  adjourned. 

Wednesday , February  14,  1S48. 

In  Senate  — The  House  of  Representatives  in- 
formed the  Senate  ttiat  they  were  ready  to  re- 
ceive the  Senate  to  count  the  votes  for  President 
and  Vice  President. 

Right  of  way  and  donation  of  public  lands. — The 
Senate  reconsidered  the  vote,  by  which  the  bill 
to  grant  the  right  of  way  and  a donation  of  the 
public  lands  to  the  several  States,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  railroads  and  canals  was  passed 
yesterday,  and  instructed  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  to  request  the  return  of  the  bill  from  the 
House. 

Counting  the  votes. — In  compliance  with  the  in- 
vitation of  the  House,  the  Senate  proceeded  to 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

On  the  return  of  the  Senate, — a resolution  for 
the  appointment  of  a joint  committee  to  wail 
upon  General  Zachary  Taylor,  and  Millard  Fili- 
more,  of  New  Fork,  and  inform  them  of  their 
election  to  the  offices  ot  President  and  Vice  Pre- 
sident of  the  United  States,  was  offered  by  Mr. 
Davis,  of  Miss..,  and  concurred  in  by  the  Se- 
nate. 

Some  private  bills  were  then  disposed  of, — and 
the  Senate  adjourned. 

House  of  Representatives. — Mr.  Barrow, 
from  the  joint  committee  to  count  the  votes  for 
President  and  Vice  President  otiered  a resolution 
that  the  Clerk  inform  the  Senate  that  the  House 
is  now  ready  to  receive  that  body  for  the  purpose 
of  counting  the  votes  of  the  electors  of  President 
and  Vice  President  of  the  United  States  ; which 
was  agreed  to. 

President  and  Vice  President. — The  cere- 
mony of  officially  ascertaining  the  voles  given 
for  the  several  candidates  for  the  offices  of  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  in 
compliance  with  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  Slates,  was  opened  by  the  members  of 
the  Senate  taking  their  seats  in  the  circular  area 
in  front  of  the  Clerk’s  table  in  the  Hall  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

The  Vice  President,  Mr.  Dallas,  as  the  presid- 
ing officer,  then  rose  and  said  : 

“ In  obedience  to  law,  the  Senate  ar.d  House 
of  Representatives  have  assembled,  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  so  that  I may  fulfill  the  duty  en- 
joined upon  me  by  the  Constitution,  by  opening  in 
their  presence,  the  sealed  certificates  ol  the  lists, 
ol  persons  voted  lor  by  the  Electors  in  the  re- 
spective States,  as  President  and  Vice  President 
cause  the  voles  to  be  counted,  and  have  the  per- 
sons to  fill  those  offices  ascertained  and  declared, 
agreeably  to  the  Constitution.” 

The  Vice  President  then  proceeded  to  break 
the  seals  of  the  envelopes  in  which  the  voles  of 
the  electors  were  enclosed,  commencing  with 
the  slate  of  Maine  ; and  having  merely  broken 
the  se  .l,  he  rose  and  handed  the  paper  to  the 
Tellers,  (Mr.  Davis,  of  Mississippi,  on  the  part 
ol  the  Senate,  and  Messrs.  Barrow  and  McClel- 
land on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives,) saying  : 

“ 1 now  open  and  present  to  the  tellers  chosen 
by  the  two  Houses,  the  Certificate  transmitted 
by  the  electors  ol  the  stale  of  Maine,  that  the 
voles  therein  recorded  may  be  counted.” 

Trie  same  form  was  observed  with  the  cerlifi 
cates  from  the  states  of  New  Hampshire,  Mas- 
sachusetts. Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  Veimont, 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Delaware. 

The  certificates  from  the  states  of  Maryland 
Virginia,  Nurth  Carolina,  South  Carolina 
Georgia,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Ohio,  Louisiana, 
and  Mississippi,  were  severally  presented  in  suc- 
cession in  like  manner,  and  read  Dy  Mr.  Barrow 

Those  from  indiana,  Illinois,  Alabama,  Mis- 
souri, Arkansas,  Michigan,  Florida,  Texas,  Iowa, 
and  Wisconsin,  were  read  by  Mr.  McClelland. 

The  Tellers  having  read,  counted  and  register- 
ed the  voles  of  the  electors  of  the  thirty  Stales, 
and  compared  their  duplicate  lists,  delivered  the 
same  to  ihe  Vice  President. 

The  Vice  President  then  rose  and  read  the  re- 
port of  the  Tellers.  The  result  was  as  follows: 


List  of  Votes  fur  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
U.  Stales  for  four  years,  commencing  March,  4,  1849. 
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Recapitulation. 

Whole  number  of  votes  given  290 

Necessary  to  a choice  146 

Of  which,  for  President, 

Zachary  Taylor,  of  Louisiana,  received  163 
Lewis  Cass,  of  Michigan,  received  127 


For  Vice  President, 

Millard  Fillmoie,  of  New  York,  received 
William  O.  Butler,  ol  Kentucky,  received 


290 

163 
127 

290 

The  President  of  the  Senate  then  announced 
the  result  to  the  joint  meeting,  and,  in  compliance 
with  the  law  ol  March  1,  1792,  on  the  subject, 
made  the  following  declaration  : 

“I  therefore  declare  that  Zachary  Taylor,  of 
the  Stale  of  Louisiana,  having  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  votes  lor  President,  and  that  number  being 
a majority  of  the  whole  number  of  Electors, 
duly  elected  President  of  the  United  States  for 
four  years,  commencing  with  the  fourth  day  of 
March,  1849 

“And  1 also  declare  that  Millard  Fillmore, 
of  the  Stale  of  New  Yoik,  having  the  greatest 
number  of  voles  for  Vice  President  and  that  num 
ber  being  a majority  of  the  wnole  number  of 
of  Electors,  is  duly  elected  Vice  President  of  the 
United  Slates  for  lour  years,  commencing  on  the 
4lh  day  of  March,  1849. 

“ The  business  ol  this  meeting  of  the  two 
House  of  Congress  being  now  finished  it  is  dis- 
solved; and  the  Senate  will  proceed  lo  their 
Chamber.” 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Barrow,  it  was  then  oidered 
that  a committee  of  two  members  of  the  House 
be  appointed  lo  act  in  conjunction  with  one  mem- 
ber Irom  the  Senate,  to  wait  upon  Gen.  Zachary 
Taylor,  of  Lonisiana,  and  upon  Millard  Fillmore, 
ol  New  York,  and  inlorm  them  of  their  election 
to  the  offices  of  President  and  Vice  President  ol 
Ihe  United  Slates. 


PUBLIC  DOCTTilVIENTS. 

Panama  Railroad. — Mr.  T.  Butler  King,  from 
the  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs,  made  the  fol- 
lowing report  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
January  13,  1849  : 


The  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs,  to  whom  teas  re  - 
fer  ed  the  “ memorial  of  Win.  H.  Jlspinwall, 
John  L.  Stephens,  and  Henry  Chauncey  praying 
aid  from  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to 
construct  a railroad  across  the  Isthmus  of  Pana- 
ma.,”  have  examined  the  subject  with  much  care , 
and  submit  the  following  report  : 

The  intention  of  the  memorialists  is,  if  suitably 
aided  by  Government,  to  construct  a railroad  ac- 
cross  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific  ocean.  For  this  purpose  they  have 
procured  a charter  from  the  Government  of  New 
Granada,  a copy  of  which  is  annexed  to  this  re- 
port, marked  B — originally  granted  to  a French 
company — which  secures  to  them  very  extensive 
privileges  on  the  isthmus,  provided  the  work 
shall  be  oommenced  within  eighteen  months 
Irom  the  date  of  the  transfer  of  the  charier  to 
them,  and  completed  within  eight  years.  The 
original  privilege  granted  to  Ihe  French  compa- 
ny was  for  ninety-nine  years.  This  term  has 
been  reduced,  in  the  contract  with  the  memori- 
alists, to  forty-nine  years,  and  a right  has  been 
reserved  lo  the  Government  of  New  Granada  lo 
purchase  the  railroad  at  the  expiration  of  twenty 
years. 

The  cost  of  the  road,  and  the  expense  of  its 
management  in  a tropical  climate,  w ill  necessa- 
rily be  so  much  greater  lhan  would  be  required 
in  any  work  of  similar  extent  in  our  ow  n coun- 
try, and  the  profits  which  may  accrue  in  the  in- 
vestment are  so  uncertain  that,  without  efficient 
aid  from  Government,  the  memorialists  will  pro- 
bably be  compelled,  as  all  others  who  have 
moved  in  this  matter  hitherto  have  been,  to 
abandon  the  undertaking.  It  therefore  becomes 
the  duty  of  Congress  lo  consider  whether  the 
tendency  and  interests  of  our  commerce,  agri- 
culture, and  manufactures,  the  convenience  of 
governing  and  defending  our  widely  extended 
territories  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  and  of 
emigration  lo  them,  are  objects  of  sufficientjm- 
portance,  when  taken  in  connexion  with  the  pro- 
posed transport  across  the  l.-thmus  of  troops, 
munitions  ol  war,  and  the  mails,  to  justify  tne 
government  in  giving  such  aid  as  may  secure  the 
completion  of  this  great  work  within  the  time 
proposed— three  years — and  place  its  future  ma- 
nagement in  the  hands  of  our  own  citizens.  Our 
commerce  with  all  the  countries  bordering  on 
the  Pacific  ocean  is  rapidly  on  the  increase,  and 
especially  w ith  the  South  American  Republics 
and  Mexico  ; and  it  is  believed  that  a more  fre- 
quent and  speedy  communication  with  China, 
and  other  countries  of  the  East,  will  produce  a 
rich  harvest. 

Great  Britain  is  principally  indebted  to  her 
skill  in  commerce  and  manulactures  lor  com- 
meicial  ascendancy,  but  she  is  also  indebted  in 
no  small  degree  to  her  position.  She  not  only 
has  the  ports  of  the  comment  of  Europe  as  her 
neighbors,  but  she  is  fifteen  hundred  miles,  or  two 
weeks,  nearer  lhan  ue  are  to  all  the  other  ports 
cf  the  world,  except  the  Jitlantic  ports  of  the  Jime- 
J ican  Continent  north  of  the  Equutor  and  West  In- 
dies. The  cause  of  ibis  is,  that  all  vessels  bound 
lioin  our  ports  lo  places  south  of  the  Line,  or 
beyond  either  of  Ihe  Capes,  cross  ihe  Atlantic 
to  the  Azoies  or  Western  Islands,  lor  ihe  pur- 
pose ol  finding  lavorable  winds,  while  vessels 
uom  British  peris  run  down  to  the  same  latitude 
and  longitude  without  ihe  necessity  of  crossing 
Ihe  ocean,  to  avail  themselves  of  the  same  ad- 
vantages. This  difference  in  favor  of  British 
commerce,  running  through  our  entire  existence 
as  a nation,  has  been  a most  serious  obstacle  for 
out  meichants  and  navagalors  lo  contend  wilh, 
and  has  ol  itsell  tieen  a vast  item  in  favor  of  the 
profits  on  British  capital.  Lieutenant  M.  F. 
Maury,  buperintendeul  ol  the  Observatory,  has, 
w i Hi  in  two  or  luree  years  past,  proposed  a more 
direct  route  lor  vessels  bound  Irom  our  ports  to 
ports  on  the  Atlantic  side  ol  the  American  Con- 
tinent, south  ol  the  Equator  and  beyond  Cape 
Horn,  which  will  save  aoout  one  thousand  mites 
of  Ihe  distance  lo  those  places,  but  all  vessels 
bound  round  the  Cape  ol  Good  Hope  will  be 
compelled  to  pursue  the  old  route. 

(See  Table  of  distances, page  114) 

The  construction  ol  the  proposed  railroad 
across  the  isthmus  will  not  only  do  away  this  ad- 
vantage over  us,  now  possessed  by  European 
commerce  and  navigation,  but  will  luru  the  tide 
in  our  favor. 

The  average  distance  ftom  Liverpool,  London, 
and  Havre,  lo  I'ariatna,  is  lour  thousand  seven 
hundred  miles;  Irom  New  York  the  distance  is 
j two  thousand  miles;  from  Charleston,  one  thou- 
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sand  four  hundred  ; from  Savannah  one  thousand 
three  hundred  ; from  New  Orleans  and  Mobile 
one  thousand  six  hundred — making  an  average 
distance  from  our  principal  exporting  Atlantic 
and  gu 1 f ports  of  about  one  thousand  six  hundred 
miles  to  Panama.  If,  therefore,  we  admit,  for 
the  sake  of  argument,  that  European  commerce 
with  the  Pacific  ocean,  the  East  India  and  China 
seas,  will  take  the  new  route  across  the  isthmus 
— there  will  be  a difference  of  three  thousand  one 
hundred  miles  in  our  favor.  Add  to  this  the  one 
thousand  five  hundred  miles  now  against  us,  and 
we  find  that  we  shall  gain  by  this  channel  of  com- 
munication, in  our  relative  position  to  those  parts 
of  the  world,  a distance  of  four  thousand  six 
hundred  miles,  or  of  forty-two  days.  In  Ihe  voy- 
age out  ami  home  we  shall  have  the  advantage  of 
our  European  competitors  of  nine  thousand  two 
hundred  miles,  and  eighty-four  days,  as  compared 
with  the  present  route. 

(See  Table  of  distances,  page  114  ) 

This  is  admitting  that  European  ships  will  come 
freighted  to  the  terminus  of  the  railroad  on  this 
side  of  the  isthmus,  with  cargoes  intended  for  the 
markets  of  the  Pacific  and  China.  That,  how- 
ever, will  not  be  the  case.  The  large  number 
of  vessels  bound  to  the  ports  of  the  United  Stales 
for  cotton,  rice,  tobacco,  lumber,  flour,  provi- 
sions, &c.,  will  bring  the  freights  for  those  mar- 
kets as  ballast  or  cargoes,  whence  they  will  be 
conveytd  to  the  railroad  in  our  own  fast  sailing 
coasting  vessels  and  steamers,  w hich  will  also 
bring  to  us  the  commerce  of  the  Pacific.  This 
is  very  obvious,  because,  if  European  ships  were 
to  sail  with  full  cargoes  direct  to  the  railroaJ, 
they  would  run  the  risk  of  being  compelled  to 
return  without  freight,  or  come  to  the  United 
States  for  it.  We  are  so  much  nearer  to  the 
isthmus  than  the  ports  of  Europe,  and  our  means 
of  communication  and  information  will  be  so  fre- 
quent and  certain,  our  lines  of  steamers  and 
coasting  vessels  so  constantly  on  the  alert,  and 
will  move  with  such  celerity,  that  heavy  Euro- 
pean freighting  ships  will  find  it  quite  impos- 
sible to  compete  with  them.  If  this  view  of 
the  subject  be  correct,  and  we  believe  it  is,  the 
construction  of  this  railroad  will  throw  into  our 
warehouses  and  shipping  the  entire  commerce  ol 
the  Pacific  ocean.  Our  ports  are  on  the  very 
way-side  Irom  Europe  to  the  isttimus  of  Panama, 
and  our  lines  of  steamers  and  packet  ships  across 
the  Atlantic  will  come  laden  with  the  freights 
destined  lor  that  channel  of  trade.  The  com- 
merce, therefore,  from  Europe  to  the  East  Indies, 
China,  and  the  west  Coast  ot  this  continent,  will 
be  forced  to  pursue  the  old  route  or  (all  into  our 
hands.  The  lollowing  table  shows  stronger  than 
language  could  express  it  the  saving  in  distance 
and  time,  which  will  result  to  our  commerce  from 
the  completion  of  this  work,  and  the  advantage 
U will  give  to  us  over  our  commercial  rivals. 
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Calcutta,  via 

Cape  G.  Hope 

17500 

16000 

Cape  Horn 
Isth.  Panama  13400 

23U00 

21500 

Canton,  via 

Cape  G.  Hope 

19500 

18000 

Cape  Horn 
Isth.  Panama  10600 

21500 

20000 

Shanghai,  via 

Cape  G.  Hope 

20000  18500 

Cape  Horn 
Isth.  Panama  10400 

22000 

20500 

Valparaiso,  via 

Cape  Horn 
Isth.  Panama  4800 

12900 

11400 

Callao,  via 

Cape  Plum 

Isth.  Panama  3,500 

13500 

12000 

Guayaquil,  via 

Cape  Horn 
Isth.  Panama  2800 

14300 

12800 

Panama,  via 

Cape  Horn 

Isth.  Panama  2000 

16,000 

14500 

San  Bias,  via 

Cape  Horn 
Isth.  Panama  3800 

17800 

16300 

Mazatlan,  via 

Cape  Horn 

Isth.  Panama  4000 

18000 

16500 

San  Diego,  via 

Cape  Horn 
Isth.  Panama  4500 

18500 

17000 

San  Francisco, 

via  Cape  Horn 

Isth.  Panama  5000 

19000 

17500 

These  figures  show  that  the  new  route  across 
the  Isthmus  will  bring  us  more  than  an  average 
of  ten  thousand  miles  nearer  to  the  Erst  Indies, 
China,  and  the  ports  of  South  America  on  the 
Pacific,  and  will  actually,  lor  all  the  purposes  of 
navigation  and  commercial  intercourse,  bring  the 


ports  of  the  west  coast  of  Mexico,  California, 
and  Oregon  fourteen  thousand  miles  nearer  to  us 
then  they  now  are  ! With  steamers  on  each  side 
of  the  Isthmus  that  will  go  fifteen  miles  an  hour 
— a speed  ascertained  to  be  quite  practicable — 
passengers,  the  mails,  and  small  packages  of  light 
and  valuable  goods  may  be  conveyed  from  New 
York  to  San  Francisco  in  fourteen  days,  and 
from  our  Southern  ports  in  less  time.  Thus 
bringing  these  remote  points,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  nearer  than  New  York  and  New  Or- 
leans were  twenty  years  ago. 

The  average  saving  of  time  in  our  commercial 
intercourse  with  the  west  coast  of  America, 
China,  and  the  East  Indies,  which  will  be  effected 
by  Ihe  construction  of  the  proposed  railroad,  is 
exhibited  in  the  following  table: 

Table  showing  the  saving  of  time  from  New  York , by 
ihe.  new  route  via  the  Isthmus  of  Panama , as  com- 
pared with  the  old  routes  via  Cape  Horn  and  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  the  places  therein  named, 
estimating  the  distance  which  a common  trading 
ship  will  sail  per  day  to  be  one  hundred  and  ten 
miles,  and  calculating  for  the  voyage  out  and  home. 
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The  employment  of  steam  vessels  would  ren- 
der the  contrast  in  our  favor  still  more  striking. 
But  the  difficulty  and  expense  of  transporting 
heavy  merchandise  across  the  isthmus  in  its  pre- 
sent stale,  and  the  distance  round  the  capes,  ren- 
der the  employment  of  steam  in  the  carrying 
trade  to  the  East  Indies,  China,  and  the  west 
coast  of  America,  quite  impracticable.  The 
most  that  can  be  done  is  to  employ  steam  pack- 
ets in  the  conveyance  of  the  mails  and  pas- 
sengers. Let  this  railroad  be  completed,  how- 
ever, and  no  part  of  the  world  will  present  as 
great  advantages  for  the  successful  use  of  steam 
in  ocean  navigation  as  the  Pacific.  Coal  is  found 
on  all  its  borders,  both  American  and  Asiatic,  in 
the  greatest  quantity  and  perfection.  Its  quiet 
waters  seem  to  indicate  steam  as  the  proper 
agent  to  be  employed  in  their  navigation.  The 
spirit  and  genius  of  the  American  people,  and 
the  extent  of  territory  on  the  west  side  of  the 
continent,  proclaim  clearly  enough  that  we  are  to 
become  the  legitimate  heirs  of  a vast  commerce 
that  shall  spread  fleets  of  steam  ships  over  the 
the  bosom  of  this  peaceful  ocean. 

Steamers,  with  a speed  of  twelve  miles  an 
hour,  would  go  Irom  New  York  via  the  the  Isth- 
mus, (throwing  out  the  fractions) — To  Calcutta, 
in  47  days;  to  Cmlon,  in  36  days;  to  Shanghai, 
in  35  days ; to  Valparaiso,  in  17  days  ; to  Callao, 
in  12  days  ; to  Guayaquil,  in  9j  days ; to  Pana- 
ma, in  7 days  , to  San  Bias,  in  12  days  ; to  Ma- 
zatlan,  in  14  days;  to  San  Diego,  in  16  days, 
and  to  San  Francisco,  in  18  days. 

When  we  consider  the  remarkable  results  pre- 
sented in  the  foregoing  tables,  and  compare  our 
present  condition  with  what  it  will  oe  when  the 
proposed  railroad  shall  be  completed,  and  the 
advantages  we  shall  then  possess  over  all  com- 
petitors for  the  commerce  of  the  Pacific  and  the 
East,  we  need  not  be  surprised  that  European 
capitalists  have  refused  to  lend  their  aid  to  the 
accomplishment  of  an  undertaking  wtiich  will 
not  only  deprive  them  of  the  superiority  which 
they  now  possess  over  us  in  their  intercourse 
1 with  nine-tenths  of  the  world— exclusive  of  our- 


selves— but  will  place  us  so  far  ahead  in  the  race 
for  commercial  supremacy,  that  they  can  never 
overtake  us.  Whether  any  considerations  of  this 
nature  have  been  the  secret  cause  of  the  failure 
of  all  the  efforts  hitherto  made  in  Europe  to  open 
a communication  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama, 
we  pretend  not  to  say;  but  we  think  it  by  no 
means  improbable  that  men  who  hold  in  their 
hands  Ihe  purse  strings  of  the  world,  would  de- 
cline taking  any  steps  which  would  so  evidently 
deprive  them  of  their  commanding  position,  and 
Iransler  the  seat  of  the  money  power  to  our 
shores. 

If  a wise  sagacity  has  deterred  them  from  aid- 
ing to  advance  us  at  their  expense,  we  may  just- 
ly De  regarded  as  blind  to  our  true  interests  if 
we  hesitate  to  adopt  such  measures  as  will  se- 
cure the  prize  which  is  offered  to  us.  In  all 
great  public  movements  it  is  as  natural  as  it  as 
evidently  proper,  that  every  nation  should  con- 
sider well  what  course  of  policy  will  be9t  pro- 
mote its  own  prosperity  and  contribute  to  its 
security.  With  regard,  therefore,  to  a channel 
ol  communication  across  the  Isthmus  of  Pa- 
nama, it  was  to  be  expected  that  while  Eu- 
ropean governments  ami  capitalists  would  ac- 
knowledge its  vast  importance  to  the  commerce 
of  the  world , they  would  not  fail  to  perceive 
that  its  completion  would  transfer  the  seat  o 
commercial  empire  to  the  western  hemisphere. 
Hence  the  scheme  of  a ship  canal  has  found 
no  favor  wilh  them  except  in  empty  words, 
whilst  a railroad  is  openly  objected  to  as  worse 
for  them  than  no  communication  at  all.  Mr. 
Alexander  Forbes,  in  his  work  on  California, 
published  in  London,  in  1839,  page  319,  says: 

“ It  has  lately  been  much  recommended  to 
make  a railroad  Irom  Porto  Bello  to  Panama,  or 
somewhere  in  that  vicinity  ; but  the  foregoing 
objections  exist  to  this  in  all  their  force,  as  to  a 
canal  for  boats,  and  1 should  consider  such  ^n 
undertaking  as  utterly  useless,  in  a commercial 
point  of  view.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  canal 
was  made  capable  of  admitting  vessels  to  pass 
through  wilh  their  cargoes,  the  delay  would  be 
very  small,  and  the  expense  trifling.  Asia  would 
be  thereby  brought  by  one-half  nearer  to  Europe, 
and  the  passage  to  all  the  west  coast  of  America 
and  the  Pacific  Islands  shortened  in  a still  greater 
degree.  This  revolution  in  ihe  commerce  with 
Asia  and  the  Pacific  ocean,  if  it  were  to  happen, 
would  aggrandize  the  country  of  which  we  have 
been  treating” — California — “in  an  extraordi- 
nary manner.” 

Here  is  the  argument  in  favor  of  European 
commerce.  The  reader  would  not  be  led  to  sup- 
pose there  was  such  a place  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  as  the  United  States,  yet  it  is  precisely  be- 
cause there  is  such  a country  that  the  writer  ob- 
jects— in  his  heart — to  a railroad.  If  any  change 
is  to  be  given  to  the  course  of  European  com- 
merce with  the  west  coast  of  America  and  the 
East  indies,  by  a communication  across  the  Isth- 
mus of  Panama,  it  is  quite  clear  that  a ship  anal 
would  be  the  only  ctiannel  that  could  save  it 
from  falling  lapidly  into  our  hands,  while  it  is 
equally  certain  that  our  interests  point  to  a rail- 
road as  best  suited  in  all  respects  to  our  position 
and  progress. 

Caiilornia  has  now  been  added  to  our  territory 
on  the  Pacific.  Its  beautiful  and  commodious 
harbors,  its  mineral  wealtn,  are  attracting  inou- 
sands  and  probably  tens  of  thousands  of  our  fel- 
low citizens  to  it.  The  most  rapid  means  of 
communication  should  be  established  to 'facili- 
tate their  emigration,  protect  them  in  their 
new  homes,  supply  their  wants,  and  to  enable 
them  still  to  participate  in  the  blessings  of  our 
free  institutions.  They  will  be  large  consumers 
of  our  manufactures  of  every  description,  and  for 
some  years  to  come,  at  least,  ot  our  agricultural 
products  also. 

It  is  believed  by  many  who  have  had  the  best 
opportunities  of  lormmg  an  opinion,  that  one 
hundred  thousand  emigrants  will  go  to  that  terri- 
tory within  a year  irom  this  tune.  The  fact  that 
the  gold  region  has  attracted  to  it  such  numoers 
from  all  quarters,  is  sufficient  to  show  that  agri- 
cultural pursuits  will  be  abandoned,  and  tnat 
this  vast  collection  of  people  must  be  supported 
entirely  by  importations  of  provisions  of  all  kinds. 
When  the  population  shall  amount  to  the  num- 
ber supposed,  they  will  require  a supply  of  an 
equal  number  of  barrels  of  flour,  and  a great  va- 
riety of  other  articles  of  food.  At  the  expiration 
of  three  years,  the  time  proposed  lor  the  com- 
pletion ol  ihe  railroad,  if  me  reports  of  llie  min- 
eral wealth  of  California  shall  he  found  to  bo 
' true,  it  would  perhaps  uol  be  regarded  as  vision- 
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ary  lo  suppose  that  at  least  half  a million  of 
people  will  have  found  their  way  to  it,  who  will 
be  employed  exclusively  in  collecting  gold,  mi- 
ning operations,  and  commerce.  Their  wants, 
will,  of  course,  be  in  proportion  to  (heir  numbers 
and  the  success  which  may  attend  their  pursuits. 
The  supply  of  those  wants  may,  if  the  proposed 
communication  across  the  isthmus  be  made,  be 
senl.from  our  own  ports  on  this  side  of  the  con- 
tinent, thus  affording  an  extensive  market  for 
our  manufactures  and  agricultural  products. 

If,  however,  our  commerce  with  that  territory 
Ehall  still  be  forced  lo  find  its  way  round  Cape 
Horn,  and  pjss  twice  through  the  tropics,  our 
agriculture  will  be  entirely  deprived  of  this 
maikel,  because  it  is  well  known  that  it  is  al- 
most impossible  to  preserve  flour,  and  many 
other  articles  equally  perishable,  so  many  months 
on  ship  board,  in  the  warm  latitudes  through 
which  they  would  have  lo  pass.  Therefore,  the 
California  market  would,  of  necessity,  be  sup- 
plied  at  very  high  prices,  from  Chili  and  other 
Slates  bordering  the  Pacific.  These  views  alone, 
if  properly  considered,  possess  sufficient  force, 
it  seems  to  us,  to  justify  the  favorable  action  of 
the  Government  on  the  application  of  the  me- 
morialists. The  proposed  communication  will 
also  increase  the  consumption  of  our  cotlon  and 
cotton  fabrics,  by  bringing  the  places  of  supply 
and  demand  so  much  nearer  together.  In  1832, 
the  exports  of  domestic  cotlon  goods  to  the  ports 
of  South  America  and  Mexico,  on  the  Pacific, 
were  only  between  five  and  six  hundred  bales. 
In  1847,  they  amounted  to  over  t v\  enty  thousand, 
and  in  1848,  will  reach  near  thirty  thousand. 
The  cotlon'  manufactories  in  Mexico  are  mostly 
west  of  the  mountains,  near  the  coast.  Cotton 
raised  in  the  country,  sells  at  thirty  to  thirty-five 
cents  per  pound.  At  these  high  prices,  the  crop 
does  not  supply  the  demand.  The  deficit  is  sup- 
plied partly  Iroin  the  United  States  to  Mexican 
ports  on  the  Gulf,  arid  is  carried  thence  across 
the  country  seven  hundred  to  one  thousand 
mile6,  in  bales  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
each,  on  pack  mules.  A few  cargoes  are  sent 
around  Cape  Horn  to  Mazallan  and  San  Bias  ; 
but  the  greater  portion  of  the  supply  comes  from 
the  neighboring  poits  of  Peru,  'the  Peruvian 
cotlon,  though  ot  inferior  quality  to  that  grown 
in  the  United  Stales,  being  thus  protected  Irom 
competition  by  the  cost  ol  transportation,  either 
round  the  Cape  or  overland,  sells  from  two  lo 
four  cents  a pound  above  prices  in  the  United 
States.  Tiie  duly  on  raw  cotton  in  Mexico 
at  present  prohibitory  ; but  importations  are 
made  under  licenses  Irom  the  Government,  usu 
ally  at  six  cents  per  pound  duty.  The  Congress 
have  it  in  contemplation  to  reduce  the  duly, 
■which  would  give  us  the  enliie  market, 

In  a report  which  your  committee  had  the 
honor  to  present  lo  the  House  at  its  last  session, 
on  “ steam  communication  to  China,”  the  com- 
merce of  the  United  Slates  with  that  country, 
was  so  fully  examined  that  it  is  not  deemed  ne- 
cessary on  the  present  occasion  to  repeat  the  ar- 
guments then  presented  to  show  the  vast  impor- 
tance of  the  proposed  communication  across  the 
Isthmus,  which  was  then  and  is  now  regarded  as 
the  instrument  which  is  to  change  our  commer- 
cial relations  with  the  w hole  world,  and  as  being 
inseparably  connected  with  our  system  of  steam 
navigation. 

It  has  already  been  remaiked  that  our  ports 
are  on  the  way -side  Irom  Europe  to  the  Isthmus. 
It  is  equally  true  that  the  ports  of  California  are 
on  the  way-side  from  the  isthmus  to  China,  Ma- 
nilla and  tne  East  Indies.  Mr.  Forbes,  in  the 
work  belore  quoted,  says,  pp.  112,  113  : 

“The  situation  of  Calilornia  for  intercourse 
with  other  countries,  and  its  capacity  for  com- 
merce, should  it  ever  he  possessed  by  a numer- 
ous and  industrious  population,  is  most  favorable. 
Its  western  shores  on  the  Pacific,  as  has  been  al 
ready  show  n,  possess  capacious  ports.  The  port 
of  San  Francisco,  for  size  and  safety,  is  hardly 
surpassed  by  any  in  the  world  ; it  is  so  situated 
as  lo  be  made  the  centre  ol  commercial  relations 
which  may  lake  place  between  Asia  and  the 
western  coasts  of  America.  The  route  by  which 
the  voyage  irom  India,  China,  Manilla,  and  other 
Asiatic  countries,  is  performed  lo  the  American 
coast,  particularly  to  that  of  Mexico,  Guatema- 
la, &c.,  obliges  vessels  to  pa3S  very  near  the 
coast  of  Calilornia  ; because,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  easterly  trade  winds,  it  is  necessary  lo  stand 
to  the  northward,  to  get  into  the  vaiiable  arid 
prevailing  westerly  winds,  just  as  vessels  must 
do  when  bound  horn  the  West  indies  lo  Europe. 
The  vessels  of  the  Spanish  Philippine  Company, 


on  their  passage  from  Manilla  to  San  Bias  and 
Acapulco,  generally  called  at  Monterey  for  re- 
freshments and  orders.  Thus  it  appears  as  if 
California  was  designed  by  nature  to  be  the  me- 
dium of  connecting,  commercially,  Asia  with 
America,  and  as  the  depot  of  trade  between 
those  two  vast  continents,  which  possess  the 
elements  of  unbounded  commercial  interchange  ; 
the  one  overflowing  with  all  the  rich  and  luxu- 
rious commodities,  always  characteristic  of  the 
East,  the  other  possessing  a superabundance  of 
the  precious  metals  and  other  valuable  produc- 
tions to  give  in  exchange.” 

These  remaiks,  it  will  be  perceived,  were 
made  without  reference  to  a commercial  chan 
nel  across  the  Isthmus,  or  the  idea  of  California 
ever  forming  a part  of  the  United  States.  The 
proposed  work  and  the  acquisition  of  that  terri 
lory,  render  them  applicable  to  the  commerce 
between  Europe  and  the  East,  as  it  will  then  be 
connected  with  our  ports,  both  on  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific.  We  have  already  spoken  of  the 
commanding  position  which  Great  Britain  oc- 
cupies in  the  commercial  world,  and  we  deem  it 
proper  lo  remark  still  further  on  the  advantages 
she  has  derived  from  it.  At  an  early  day  she 
adopted  the  warehousing  system.  This  enabled 
her  own  merchants  and  those  of  all  other  coun- 
tries lo  place  merchandise  in  bond,  for  consump- 
tion or  exportation.  It  has  been  equally  benefi- 
cial to  our  commerce  and  manufactures. 

While  it  has  exempted  the  merchants  from 
paying  duties  on  importations  bey  ond  actual  con- 
sumption, it  has  enabled  them  to  make  up,  with 
home  manufactures  and  foreign  commodities,  as- 
sorted cargoes  for  all  parts  of  the  world.  Fo- 
reigners have  thus  been  induced  to  place  im- 
mense amounts  of  merchandise  in  bond,  that  they 
might  have  the  double  advantage  of  consumption 
or  re-exportation. 

The  manufacturer  has  thus  been  enabled  to 
allow  the  raw  materials  necessary  to  his  pursuit, 
to  remain  in  store  until  required  lor  use,  without 
being  burdened  with  the  payment  of  large  sums 
in  duties  on  importations  not  immediately  w an- 
ted. A vast  supply  has  thus  been  constantly  held,  al 
the  expense  of  the  Joreign  producer. 

The  1 ol  lo  w i tig  tables  exhibit  the  operations  ol 
this  system  in  a very  strong  point  of  view  : 

2 'able  showing  the  official  value  of  the  articles  of  fo- 
reign growth  or  production  re  exported  Jiom , com- 
pared with  the  ojjiciul  value  of  the  total  imports  into, 
Great  Britain, Jrom  1831  to  1834. 


Olive  oil,  tons  632  696  378  303 

Opium,  pounds  61104  126615  196871  238243 

Quicksilver,  do  1768307  1457444  1713435  1418684 

Rice,  cwt.  229164  311180  184301  352515 

Cassia  lignea, lbs  1262164  1247496  1403313  1156265 

Cinnamon  do  514479  36S554  661334  588309 

26745  54556  70003  344533 

2802  2688  19795  28004 

78388  85174  27514  162923 

6373045  5573820  4040857  7274350 
8635  12701  5430  22241 

1099396  723423  741211  778951 

1313845  702638  686413  1061639 
472636  316180  335125  348692 

425467  401S86  293822  616011 

10592217  12932226  8719790  9991321 
1931859  1511432  1662788  1612519 
404029  421630  383182 

2662353 


Cloves  do 

Mace  do 

Nutmegs  do 

Pepper  do 

Pimento,  cwt. 

Rum,  gallons 
Biandy,  do 
Geneva,  do 
Sugar,  cwt. 

Tobacco,  lbs. 

Wine,  gallons 
Coiton  wool,  cwt.  236371 
Sheep  and  lambs’ 

wool,  lbs.  2554455  3637789  1972672 


Table  showing  the  quantities  of  the  five  principal  ar- 
ticles of  foreign  growth  or  produce  retained  for 
home  consumption  in  Great  Britain  in  one  year, 
the  amount  of  duty  paid  thereon-,  also  the  quanti- 
ties of  the  same  articles  remaining  in  the  bonded 
warehouses  al  the  close  of  the  year,  and  the  amount 
of  duly  which  wouldbe  payable  thereon. 
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Table  showing  the  quantities  of  the  articles  named , of 
foreign  growth  of  productions  ( being  the  principal 
articles ,)  re-exported  from  Great  Britain  in  the 
years  1842,  1843,  1844  and  1«45. 


Articles. 

1842. 

1843. 

1844. 

1845. 

Cocoa,  pounds 

471019 

635135 

1267194 

158716 

Coffee  do 

14274096  9505634  6304980 

1929621 

Cochineal,  cwt. 

7795 

5390 

7235 

4982 

Indigo,  do 

43106 

45795 

41789 

50380 

Lac  dye  do 

2444 

2597 

4807 

8649 

Logwood,  Ions 

4369 

3834 

3281 

2638 

Copper,  cwt. 

11413 

6824 

24789 

5959 

Irons,  tons 

3501 

2159 

6j77 

2562 

Steel,  cwt. 

17173 

19162 

41368 

35174 

Lead,  tons 

947 

1836 

3120 

3241 

Spelter,  do 

1406 

1910 

5625 

2684 

Tin,  cwt. 

25346 

12412 

19153 

18347 
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The  great  variety  and  amount  of  articles  con- 
stantly on  hand  in  the  British  warehouses,  as 
shewn  in  these  tables,  for  domestic  consumption 
— the  supply  of  her  commerce  and  manufactures 
— is  truly  surptising.  It  will  be  seen  that  more 
than  one-fifth  of  all  the  imports  are  re-exported, 
and  that  it  the  whole  amount  of  duties  payable 
had  been  exacted,  her  merchants  would  have 
been  required  to  pay  more  than  two  hundred  and 
eighteen  millions  of  dollars  on  five  articles  alone, 
from  which  they  were  relieved  by  the  warehouse- 
ing  system. 

The  total  value  of  articles  re-exported  into  the 
United  States  in  1848,  was  $154,1)77,876.  The 
value  of  articles  re-exported  was  $7,986,8(16. 
Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  ice  re-export  but  a little 
more  than  one-lioentielh  of  our  imports,  and  that 
the  re-exportations  from  Great  Britain  are  nearly 
five  times  larger  in  proportion  lo  her  imports 
than  ours,  and  are  actually  nine  times  larger  than 
ours.  Now,  if  by  the  construction  of  the  pro- 
posed work  we  give  such  a direction  to  the  course 
of  trade  as  to  bring  us  almost  in  a central  posi- 
tion between  Europe  and  Asia,  it  seems  impossi- 
ble to  resist  the  conclusion  that  our  warehouses 
must  become  the  great  depots  and  our  cities  tbe 
marls  of  modern  commerce. 

There  are  two  important  provisions  in  the 
charier  which  it  is  proper  to  mention,  as  they 
limit  very  materially  the  privileges  of  the  com- 
pany. The  first  is  in  article  22,  which  stipulates 
“ that  the  company  shall  De  obliged  to  convey, 
without  delay,  all  the  correspondence  (mails) 
which  may  be  delivered  to  it,  and  that  the  price 
of  conveyance  along  the  whole  extent  of  the 
road  shall  not  exceed  eight  reals — one  cent  a 
pound — per  quintal.”  In  the  “ schedule  of  duties 
and  obligations”  of  the  company,  article  16,  is  as 
follows:  “The  company,  on  the  teceipt  of  the 
lolls  and  payments  lor  transportation  fixed  by  it, 
contracts  the  obligation  to  execute  continually, 
with  care,  punctuality  and  expedition,  and  with- 
out any  national  preferences,  the  transport  of  pas- 
18347  ' sengers,  cattle,  goods,  merchandise,  and  materials 
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of  every  description  which  may  be  entrusted  to 
it,  all  whicli  shall  be  transported  without  abate- 
ment of  the  rates  of  payment  in  favor  of  any  one.” 
These  stipulations  are  proper,  and  present  the 
intentions  of  the  Granadian  government  in  a very 
favorable  light;  but  it  is  well  to  remark  that  if 
this  charter  were  in  the  hands  of  a foreign  com- 
pany over  whose  movements  we  could  not  exer- 
cise control,  and  whose  interests  might  be — we 
may  say  would  be — adverse  to  ours,  it  is  by  no 
means  impossible  that  a future  administration  of 
that  government  might  consent  to  rescind  these 
restrictions,  and  that  heavy  and  ruinous  exactions 
on  our  commerce  might  not  be  the  consequence. 

It  may,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  a fortunate 
circumstance,  that  this  charier  has  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  our  own  citizens,  and  that  their  appli- 
cation for  aid  may  enable  the  government,  in 
granting  it,  to  place  such  restrictions  on  their  fu- 
ture movements  as  shall  be  a perfect  guaranty 
against  any  action  of  the  company  adverse  to 
our  interests.  This  alone  is  a very  weighty  con- 
sideration with  the  committee  in  the  recommen- 
dations which  they  are  about  to  make. 

Tne  1st  section  of  the  thirty-fifth  article  of  the 
“ Treaty  of  Peace,  Navigation,  and  Commerce, 
with  the  Republic  of  New  Granada,”  which  was 
ratified  in  this  city  on  the  12th  day  of  June  last, 
is  as  follows  : — 

“ The  United  States  of  America  and  the  Re, 
public  of  New  Granada,  desiring  to  make  as  du- 
rable as  possible  the  relations  which  are  to  be 
established  between  the  two  parties  by  virtue  of 
this  treaty,  have  declared  solemnly  and  do  agree 
to  the  following  points  : — 

“ 1st.  For  the  better  understanding  of  the  pre- 
ceding articles,  it  is,  and  has  been  stipulated  be- 
tween the  high  contracting  parties,  that  the  citi- 
zens, vessels,  and  merchandise  of  the  United 
States,  shall  enjoy  in  the  ports  of  New  Granada, 
including  those  of  the  part  of  the  Granadian  ter- 
ritory, generally  denominated  isthmus  of  Panama, 
from  its  southernmost  extremity,  until  the  boun- 
dary of  Costa  Rica,  all  the  exemptions,  privi- 
leges, arid  immunities,  concerning  commerce  and 
navigation,  which  are  now  or  may  hereafter  be 
enjoyed  by  Grauadian  citizens,  their  vessels, and 
merchandise;  and  that  this  equality  of  favor 
shall  be  made  to  extend  to  the  passengers,  cor- 
respondence, and  merchandise  of  the  United 
States  in  their  transit  across  the  said  territory 
from  one  sea  to  the  other.  The  government  of 
New  Granada  guarantees  to  the  government  of 
the  United  Stales  that  the  right  of  way  or  transit 
across  the  isthmus  of  Panama  upon  any  modes  of 
communication  that  now  exist,  or  that  may  here- 
afier  be  constructed,  shall  be  open  and  free  to  the 
government  and  citizens  of  the  United  States  and 
lor  the  transportation  of  any  articles  of  produce, 
manufactures,  and  merchandise,  of  lawlul  com- 
merce, belonging  to  the  citizens  of  the  United 
Slates;  that  no  other  tolls  or  charges  shall  be 
levied  or  collected  upon  the  citizens  ot  the  United 
Slates  or  their  merchandise  thus  passing  over  any 
road  or  canal  that  may  be  made  by  me  govern- 
ment of  New  Granada,  or  by  the  authority  of 
the  same,  than  is,  under  like  circumstances,  levied 
upon  and  collected  irom  the  Granadian  citizens; 
that  any  lawlul  produce,  manulaclures,  or  mer- 
chandise belonging  to  citizens  of  the  United 
Stales,  thus  passing  from  one  sea  to  the  other,  in 
either  direction,  lor  the  purpose  of  exportation 
to  any  other  foreign  country,  shall  not  be  liable 
to  any  import  duties  whatever;  or,  having  paid 
such  duties  they  shall  be  entitled  to  drawback 
upon  their  exportation  ; nor  snail  the  citizens  of 
the  United  Siates  be  liable  to  any  duties,  lolls,  or 
charges  of  any  kind  to  which  native  citizens  are 
not  subjected  tor  thus  passing  the  said  isthmus. 
And,  in  order  to  secure  to  themselves  the  tran- 
quil and  constant  enjoyment  of  these  advantages, 
and  as  an  especial  compensation  for  the  said  ad- 
vantages, and  lor  the  lavors  they  have  acquired 
by  the  4lh,  5lh,  and  6th  articles  of  this  treaty,  the 
United  tJlates  guaianty  positively  and  efficacious- 
ly to  New  Granada,  by  ihe  present  stipulations, 
the  perfect  neutrality  of  the  before  mentioned 
isthmus,  with  the  view  that  the  free  transit  from 
the  one  to  the  other  sea  may  not  be  interrupted 
or  embarrassed  in  any  future  time  while  this 
treaty  exists;  and  in  consequence  the  United 
Siates  also  guaranty,  in  the  same  manner,  the 
rights  of  sovereignty  and  property  which  New 
Granada  has  and  possesses  over  the  said  terri- 
tory.'’ 

The  2d  section  declares  that  “ the  present 
treaty  shall  remain  in  full  force  and  vigor  tor  the 
term  of  twenty  years  from  the  day  ol  the  ex- 
change of  ratifications.”  And  the  3i  section 


stipulates  that  “ notwithstanding  the  foregoing, 
if  neither  parly  notices  to  the  other  its  intention 
of  reforming  any  of  or  all  the  articles  of  this 
treaty,  twelve  months  before  the  expiration  of 
the  twenty  years  stipulated  above,  the  said  treaty 
shall  remain  binding  on  both  parties  beyond  the 
said  twenty  years,  until  twelve  months  from  the 
lime  that  one  of  the  parlies  notifies  its  intention 
of  proceeding  to  a reform.” 

This  is,  in  fact,  a defensive  league  on  our  part 
with  New  Granada,  in  which  we  virtually  guar- 
anty her  sovereignty  and  independence  for  the 
term  of  twenty  years,  and  as  much  longer  as 
neither  party  shall  notify  the  other  of  “ its  inten- 
tion of  proceeding  to  a reform”  of  the  treaty. 
This  is  a veiy  wiJe  departure  from  our  foreign 
policy  hitherto,  and  its  justification  is  only  to  be 
found  in  the  exigency  of  the  case — the  overru- 
ling necessities  of  our  position  with  reference  to 
our  territories  on  the  Pacific.  The  pass  across 
the  isthmus  of  Panama  is  the  only  route  by 
which  easy,  regular,  and  speedy  communication 
can  be  established  with  them,  and  by  which,  in 
fact,  it  has  already  been  established  ; and  there 
is  no  power  on  earth,  except  New  Granada  her- 
self, which  may  say  to  us,  “ thou  shall  not  cross 
the  isthmus,”  without  meeting  the  prompt  resis- 
tance of  the  whole  power  of  the  Union.  This 
treaty,  therefore,  is  but  a simple  advertisement 
to  all  the  world,  that  for  the  next  twenty  years 
at  least  we  will,  with  the  permission  of  New 
Granada,  cross  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  and  you 
must  not  interfere.  This  is  what  we  should  say 
if  there  were  no  treaty,  and  therefore  there  is  no 
harm  in  saying  it  in  the  treaty.  The  stipulation 
which  places  the  citizens  of  the  United  Stales 
on  au  equality,  with  respect  to  the  transit  ol  pas- 
sengers and  lreight,  wilh  those  of  New  Grana- 
da, was  doubtless  intended  to  protect  American 
interests  from  unreasonable  or  improper  exac- 
tions. But  as  the  quantity  of  freight  and  num- 
ber of  passengers  belonging  to  New  Granada, 
which  will  pass  over  the  railroad,  will  be  small 
in  comparison  to  the  commerce  and  travel  from 
the  United  States,  it  is  doing  that  government 
no  injustice  to  imagine,  that  were  this  underta- 
king in  the  hands  ol  a foreign  company,  it  might 
consent  to  icgulations  which  would  not  be  felt 
by  its  own  citizens,  but  which  would  be  perfect, 
ly  ruinous  to  ours,  and  besides,  the  treaty  does 
not  provide  that  the  commerce,  or  subjects  of  other 
countries  shall  not  be  placed,  by  any  company,  on 
a more  favorable  fooling  than  those  of  New  Gra- 
nada, and  consequently  than  ours. 

The  guaranty  of  the  Government  of  New  Gra- 
nada to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
“ the  right  of  way  or  transit  across  the  isthmus 
of  Panama,  upon  any  modes  of  communication 
that  now  exist,  or  that  may  be  hereafter  con- 
structed,” simply  means  that  the  Government 
of  New  Granada  will  not  forbid  us  from  cross- 
ing the  Isthmus  on  a railroad  if  we  pay  for  it — 
or,  that  the  citizens  of  the  United  Stales  may  be 
required  to  pay  as  much  as  the  Government  of 
New  Granada  may  consent  that  the  citizens  of 
that  republic  shall  pay — though  the  merchan- 
dise, subjects,  or  citizens  of  other  countries 
might  be  atlowed  to  pass  at  half  the  price.  To 
guard  against  impositions  from  any  quarter,  and 
secure  me  interests  of  the  United  States  beyond 
contingency,  the  committee  have  deemed  it  pro- 
per, in  the  bill  submitted  herewith,  to  provide 
that  a large  majority  ol  the  stock  of  the  railroad 
shall  be  held  by  American  citizens. 

Much  has  been  said  respecting  a communica- 
tion across  the  Isthmus  of  i.  ehuantepec,  and  rep- 
resentations have  been  made  that  the  depth  of 
water  is  sufficient  to  justify  the  construction  of  a 
ship  canal,  This  question  has  been  effectually 
decided  by  the  survey  of  Lieut.  Wn.  Leigh,  U.  fc>. 
N.,  who  has  recently  made  a very  accurate  sur- 
vey ol  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Coatza- 
coalcos,  (the  entrance  to  the  harbor  on  the  gulf 
side  of  the  Isthmus,)  and  lound  but  twelve  leet 
and  a half  of  water  at  low  tide,  and  but  two  feel 
rise  ol  tide  on  the  bar.  A safe  deduction  lor  the 
swell  of  the  sea,  would  enable  vessels  drawing 
about  twelve  leet  to  cross  the  bar  into  the  canal. 
The  survey  of  Lieutenant  Leigh  has  been  pub- 
lished at  the  observatory,  and  may  be  regarded 
as  the  highest  authority  lor  saying  that  if  a ship 
canal  were  constructed  across  mat  isthmus,  it 
would  not  be  possible  to  get-  ships  into  it.  If,  how- 
ever, nature  had  imposed  no  obstructions  at  the 
entrance  of  the  harbor,  there  are  other  considera- 
tions which  it  is  believed  are  of  sufficient  weight 
to  render  the  expenditure  of  money  at  that  point 
inexpedient.  There  are  lew  who  have  attentive- 
ly observed  the  progress  of  opinion  in  this  coun- 


try during  the  last  few  years,  who  will  de- 
ny that  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  now 
looking  w th  much  anxiety  to  the  construction 
of  a railroad  from  some  point  on  ihe  Mississippi 
river  to  the  bay  of  San  Francisco;  and  it  is  not 
probable  that  twenty  years  will  be  allowed  to 
pass  before  this  great  and  necessary  work  will 
be  accomplished.  This  road  will  form  the  great 
northern  line^of  communication,  while  that  across 
the  isthmus*  of  Panama  will  be  the  southern. 
There  is  no  necessity  for  an  intermediate  line.  When 
the  northern  line  shall  be  completed,  it  will  be- 
come the  great  thoroughfare  to  California,  Ore- 
gon, the  islands  in  the  north  Pacific,  Japan,  China 
Manilla,  &c.  &c, ; while  the  southern  line  will  be 
the  channel  of  communication  to  the  ports  on  the 
west  coast  of  Mexico,  South  America,  New  Zt a - 
land,  New  Holland,  and  the  islands  of  the  south 
Pacific.  It  would  probably  cost  one-half  as  much 
to  construct  a ship  canal  across  the  isthmus  of 
Tehuantepec  as  it  would  to  make  a railroad 
from  the  Mississippi  river  to  San  Francisco. 

The  committee  will  now  proceed  to  state  more 
specifically  some  of  the  benefits  which  our  com- 
merce. agriculture  and  manufactures,  will  de- 
rive from  the  completion  of  the  proposed  works 
aoross  the  isthmus  of  Panama.  In  the  year  1844, 
fifty-seven  American  ships  cleared  at  the  custom 
house  of  Canton  ; and  it  is  believed,  from  reliable 
information,  that  there  are  now,  at  least,  sixty-five 
American  ships  engaged  in  the  China  trade,  or 
that  sixty-five  voyages  are  annually  made  in  it. 
It  is  stated  by  merchants  engaged  in  that  trade 
that  the  new  route  across  the  isthmus  will  save 
an  average  of  ten  thousand  dollars  a voyage,  or 
six  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  per  annum, 
in  our  commerce  with  China,  besides  the  saving 
of  interest  on  the  capital  employed  in  it,  by  ma- 
king two  voyages  a year  instead  of  one.  This 
may  be  set  down  at  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars  per  annum. 

Those  who  have  long  been  engaged  in  the 
whale  fishery  say  that  about  one-fourth  of  the 
time  employed  in  a whaling  voyage  is  consumed 
in  going  to  and  from  the  fishing  grounJ.  The  an- 
nual product  of  that  branch  ofcommerce  is  about 
ten  million's  of  dollars.  This  shows  an  actual 
loss  of  time  equal  to  about  two  millions  and  a 
hall  of  dollars.  It  is  estimated  that  ihe  new  route 
will  save  one  half  of  this  ; or  twelve  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  dollars  per  annum.  The  length 
of  the  voyage  now  causes  an  average  loss  of  ten 
per  cent,  of  the  oil,  or  an  annual  loss  of  one  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  Itis  admitted  that  the  new  route 
will  prevent  this.  There  will  be,  therefore, 
a saving  in  this  item  of  one  million  of  dollars  an- 
nually. As  we  have  no  returns  of  the  number  of 
voyages  made  to  the  west  coast  of  America,  and 
as  the  distances  by  the  new  route  to  Chili,  Peru, 
Ecuador,  San  Bias  and  Mazatlan,  are  reduced 
more  than  between  the  United  States  and  China, 
it  will  not  be  considered  an  over  estimate  if  we 
assume  that  there  will  be  a saving  of  about  the 
same  per  cent,  on  our  commerce  wilh  those  ports, 
as  has  been  stated  with  respect  to  the  trade  with 
China.  This  gives  a little  over  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars  per  annum. 

The  memorialists  propose  to  complete  the  rail, 
road  in  three  years.  They  will  then  have  twen- 
ty years  of  undisputed  control  over  the  works  be- 
fore New  Granada  will  have  the  right  to  purchase. 

It  has  been  estimated  in  this  report  that  at  the 
end  of  three  years,  there  will  probably  be  500,000 
people  in  California,  and  that  they  will  require  an 
equal  number  of  barrels  of  flour,  and  the  same 
quantity  of  beef,  pork,  and  other  articles  of  pro- 
vision annually.  The  saving  on  the  new  roule  will 
be  at  least  one  dollar  per  barrel,  or  one  million 
of  dollars  a year  on  the  agricultural  products,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  maiket  thus  afforded,  which 
woul  J otherwise  be  unavailable,  besides  the  saving 
of  time  in  the  voyage,  and  the  interest  of  the  cap- 
ital employed  in  the  trade.  It  is,  of  course,  im- 
possible to  estimate  the  saving  on  the  freight  of 
manufactured  goods.  That,  however,  will  ne- 
cessarily be  very  large.  -These  items  are  pre- 
sented lor  the  purpose  of  giving  some  definite  idea 
of  the  vast  importance  ol  the  proposed  work,  not 
with  a view  ol  any  approach  to  the  actual  advan- 
tage which  will  be  derived  from  it  to  all  blanches 
of  our  national  industry.  This  would  be  impossi- 
ble. We  have  not  estimated  for  any  increase  of 
our  commerce  wilh  any  pai  t ol  the  world  except 
California,  nor  for  that  territory  after  the  first 
year  that  the  road  shall  be  in  operation.  But  it 
is  believed  that  the  views  and  arguments  present- 
ed in  this  report,  together  with  the  items  above 
staled  are  ol  sufficient  importance  to  justify  the 
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favorable  action  of  the  government  on  the  recom. 
mendations  of  the  committee. 

As  it  is  quite  impossible  loestirnate  the  strength 
of  the  nayal  and  land  forces  which  may  be  requir- 
ed on  the  Pacific  in  California  and  Oregon  during 
the  twenty  years,  from  the  complelionof  the  road, 
the  committee  do  not  feel  justified  in  making  a 
calculation  which  might  be  entirely  erroneous. 
It  will  readily  be  perceived,  however,  that  as 
there  is  no  probability  that  there  will  be  a supply 
of  provisions  raised  in  the  country  inconsequence 
of  its  supposed  mineral  wealth,  that  every  article 
of  supply  for  both  arms  of  the  service  must  be 
carried  from  this  side  of  the  isthmus.  This  would 
render  the  conveyance  round  Cape  Horn  very 
expensive,  and  the  transit  over  the  railroad  a 
saving  to  a very  large  amount. 

Recapitulation  of  the  loregoing  amounts,  which, 
it  is  believed,  will  be  saved  by  the  construction 
of  the  proposed  railroad  : 

In  the  China  trade,  $800 ,000  per  an- 
num for  twenty  years  $16,000,000 

In  the  whale  fishery.  $11,250,000  per 

annum  for  twenty  years  45,000,000 

In  the  trade  with  the  west  coast  of 
America,  exclusive  of  our  territo- 
ries, $200,000  pet  annum,  for  twen- 
ty years  4,000,000 

On  the  freight  of  flour,  beef  pork, 

&c.,  $1,000,000  per  annum,  for 
twenty  years  20,000,000 


$85,000,000 


It  will  be  perceived  that  no  attempt  has  been 
made,  by  the  addition  of  interest  to  these  items, 
to  swell  the  amount ; and  the  sum  total  is  only 
presented  as  conveying  a very  faint  idea  of  the 
benefits  which  will  lesult  to  our  agriculture, 
commerce,  and  manufactures,  from  the  construe, 
lion  of  the  proposed  work. 

The  commiitee  recommend,  therefore,  tha 
a grant  of  two  hundred  arid  fifty  thousand  dollais 
per  annum  be  made  to  the  memorialists  lor  the 
purpose  of  enabling  them  to  complete  the  work 
on  the  conditions  staled  in  their  memorial,  which 
is  annexed  to  this  report,  maiked  A.  Their 
charter  from  the  Government  of  New  Granada 
allows  them  eight  years  in  which  to  complete 
their  railroad.  They  propose  to  finish  it  in  three 
years.  This  will  be  a saving  of  five  years.  The 
above  items  show  an  annual  saving  of  $4,250, 
000,  which,  foi  Hie  five,  yeais,  will  amount  to 
$21,250,000.  It  will  therefore  be  perceived  how 
very  important  it  is  that  the  road  shall  be  com 
pleied  as  soon  as  possible.  One  year’s  delay  will 
cause  nearly  as  great  a loss  as  the  whole  ariioun 
proposed  to  be  granted  to  the  company,  iri  yearly 
payments,  lor  twenty  years. 

There  lias  not  been  an  accurate  survey  of  the 
route  of  the  proposed  road,  and  consequently  no 
precise  estimate  of  its  cost.  Fiom  the  best 
data  at  command,  Colonel  J.  J.  Aberl  estimates 
the  cost  ol  the  work  at  $4  335,7611.  It  will  riot 
be  considered  extravagant  it  we  add  $664,240 
forjire-prool  warehouses,  depots,  &c.,  &c.,  in  a 
king  a round  sum  ol  five  millions  of  dollars  as 
the  probable  ultimate  cost  ol  the  work. 

The  proposed  grant  will  he  five  per  cent,  on 
the  investment,  and  will  probably  not  greatly 
exceed  the  amount  which  the  Governinen 
would  pay  annually  for  the  services  stipulated 
by  the  memorialists  to  be  perlorrned. 

Colonel  Abert’s  letter  and  estimate  will 
found  in  the  appendix,  marked  C. 

The  accompanying  map  exhibits  the  courses 
and  actual  distances  on  the  globe  oL  some  ol  the 
principal  routes  relerred  to  in  this  report. 

The  committee  recommend  the  passage  of  the 
bill  herewith  submitted. 


&l)e  States. 


Rhode  Island. — The  act  for  the  removal  of 
certain  legal  and  political  disabilities,  which  was 
intended  to  relieve  “ Governor  Dorr”  from  the 
disqualification  as  a citizen,  he  incurred  by  rea- 
son of  his  active  participation  in  the  movements 
made  a few  years  since  to  supercede  the  govern- 
ment of  lhi3  Stale,  was  rejected  in  the  House  of 
Assembly  on  the  31st  ult.  Among  the  objections 
to  the  passage  of  the  bill,  it  was  slated  that  there 
was  a statute  in  existence  of  which  Mr  Dorr 
could  avail  himself,  and  be  restored  to  his  pri- 
vileges,simply  by  going  before  a judge  and  taking 
the  oath  of  allegiance. 


The  bill  for  raising  additional  revenue,  has, 
passed  both  Houses.  It  is  a compromise,  says 
the  Providence  Journal,  of  the  two  general  plans 
which  were  advocated, — imposing  the  tax  partly 
on  the  banks  and  other  moneyed  corporations, 
nd  partly  on  the  general  property  of  the  State. 
The  tax  on  real  and  personal  estate  is  three  cents 
on  every  hundred  dollars,  and  upon  bank  capital 
and  a portion  of  their  reserved  profits,  thirty 
cenl9  on  every  hundred  dollars.  Insurance  Com- 
panies (except  Mutual  and  Life  Insurance)  are 
taxed  $300;  Mutual  Insurance  Companies,  exist 
ing  33  years  and  upwards,  are  taxed  $200  ; and 
agencies  of  Insurance  Companies  (except  Life 
Insurance)  are  taxed  $350.  The  bill,  it  is  con- 
templated, will  produce  a revenue  of  $24,000, — 
,000  of  which  is  appropriated  to  the  purposes 
of  education,  and  the  remainder  to  the  payment 
of  the  indebtedness  of  the  State. 

Massachusetts  — Common  Schools:  By  the  last 
rep'.rl  of  Mr.  Mann,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  we  learn  that  the  amount  collected 
by  the  towns  for  the  purposes  of  education  (aside 
from  that  paid  by  the  State)  was  $754,943.  This 
is  nearly  $100,000  mote  than  has  been  paid  be- 
fore in  any  single  year. 

From  the  same  report  we  learn  that  there  are 
3,653  public  schools  in  the  State.  The  number 
of  pupils  attending  ihcse  schools  is  about  165,000 
in  summer,  and  about  185  000  in  winter.  The 
whole  number  of  children  in  the  State,  between 
the  ages  of  4 and  16,  is  reported  at  214,436- 
There  were  in  the  different  schools  3 656  pupils 
who  were  Jess  than  4 years  old,  and  nearly  10,000 
who  were  over  16  years  of  age.  The  average 
length  of  time  during  which  these  schools  were 
open,  was  7 months  and  22  days. 

Registration  Returns  of  the  Stale  .-—The  Boston 
Traveller,  in  noticing  the  returns  made  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Commonwealty  of  Massachu- 
setts, says  that  they  are  quite  defective,  as  no 
returns  tiave  been  made  by  28  cities  and  towns, 
and  from  others  the  reports  are  very  imperfect. 

1 he  returns  received  show,  of  births,  16,515; 
of  marriages,  5,287;  and  deaths,  11,346.  The 
greatest  number  ol  births  reported  in  one  month 
was  in  March,  viz : 1,513  ; and  the  next  highest 
in  February,  1,481,  and  April,  1,432;  the  luivest 
number  occurred  in  June,  1,092.  The  greatest 
number  of  marriages  took  place  in  November, 
760;  the  next  highest  in  October,  553  ; and  the 
lowest  in  July,  278,  and  August,  286.  Of  the 
5,287  marriages,  67  men  have  been  under  20 
years  of  age,  and  1,134  women  ; between  20  and 
25  years  of  age,  there  have  been  married,  1,870 
men,  and  1,956  women;  between  25  and  30, 
there  were  1,415  men,  and  673  women  ; between 
30  and  35  years  ol  age,  389  men  and  197  women. 
The  greatest  number  ol  deaths  has  been  caused 
by  consumption,  viz  ; 2,397  ; typhus  lever  has 
carried  oil  1,202,  and  dysentery  stands  next,  ha- 
ving carried  off  1,074  ; pneumonia  has  caused 
the  death  of  432,  and  croup  205. 

The  average  age  of  the  peisons  who  died  du- 
ring the  past  year  was  61  years. 

The  average  age  ol  prolessional  men  was  over 
49;  merchants,  52;  larmers,  65);  public  otti 
cers,  40;  mechanics,  56;  laborers,  43);  pau- 
pers, 65 ; females,  47) 

New  York — On  the  6th  inst.,  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  each  proceeded  to  the 
nomination  of  a United  Stales  Seuatur,  which 
resulted  as  follows:  In  the  Senate,  William  H. 
Seward  had  19  votes  ; John  A.  Dix  6 votes; 
D.  D.  Barnard  2 votes;  Chancellor  Walworth  2 
votes.  In  the  House,  Wm.  H.  Seward  had  102  voles; 
John  A.  Dix  15  votes  ; Chancellor  Walworth  5 
votes.  The  Senate  then  appeared  in  the  Hall 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  compare 
nominations,  when  it  was  lonnd  that  the  majori- 
ties agreed  in  favor  of  William  H.  Seward,  and 
he  was  declared  to  be  duly  elected  Senator  of 
the  United  Stales  for  the  term  of  six  years  from 
the  fourth  of  March  next. 

The  nominations  for  Regents  of  the  University, 
which  were  made  at  the  same  time,  were  found 
to  agree  in  the  two  Houses. Van  Ren- 


children  reported  as  allendine  school  dosing  some 
portion  of  the  year  1847,  is  775,723,  and  of  those 


17,805  attended  school  the  whole  year, 

25,028 

ten  and  less  than  12  months. 

50  823 

eight  and  less  than  ten 

do. 

104,016 

six  and  less  than  eight 

do. 

154,673 

four  and  less  than  six 

do. 

194  892  “ 

two  and  lass  than  four 

do. 

198,625 

less  than  two 

do. 

sallear  was  accordingly  declared  Regent  of  the 
University  of  the  Stale  of  New  York. 

Washington  Hunt  has  been  elected  by  the  Le- 
gislature, to  the  office  of  Comptroller  of  State, 
m the  place  of  Millard  Fillmore  resigned. 

Homestead  Exemption. — The  bill  making  invio- 
lable a homestead  has  been  lost  in  the  Senate  by 
a vote  of  12  to  16. 

New  York  Free  Schools. — From  the  Report 
of  the  Superintendent. — The  whole  number  of 


The  average  time  duriug  which  schools  have 
been  kept  during  the  past  year,  in  the  State,  may 
be  staled  at  eight  months,  which  is  the  same  as 
last  year. 

The  Capital  of  the  School  fund  is  $2,211,475,- 
14  an  increase  over  the  last  year  of  $40,960,67. 

The  number  of  volumes  in  the  School  District 
libraries  in  1844  was  1,145,250;  in  1845,  1,203- 
139;  in  1846,  1,310,986;  and  in  1847,1,338,848. 

IDfr1  There  are  5,800  taverns  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  253,000  farmers,  51,000  merchants, 
13,000  manufacturers,  125,000  mechanics,  3,500 
lawyers,  4,000  doctors,  and  5,300  preachers. 

Deaf  and  Dumb  — In  the  Pennsylvania  Insti- 
tution for  the  deaf  and  dumb  there  are  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-one  pupils,  viz:  87  supported  by 
Pennsylvania,  7 by  New  Jersey,  10  by  Maryland, 
3 by  Delaware,  and  14  by  their  friends.  Of  the 
28  pupils  admitted  during  the  year  1848,  11  were 
born  deaf. 

Delaware. — Extracts  from  the  Message  of  Go- 
vernor Tharp , of  Delaware,  of  the  2d  January  last  : 
Our  profound  gratitude  is  due  to  the  Almighty 
Ruler  of  Nations  lor  the  condition  of  unprece- 
dented prosperity  and  happiness  now  presented 
by  our  beloved  country.  His  beneficent  hand 
has  bestowed  upon  us  all  the  blessings  which 
are  essential  to  the  perlect  well-being  ot  a peo- 
ple: And  what  should  greatly  elevate  our  appre- 
ciation of  the  Divine  Favor,  it  is  displayed  to- 
wards us  in  striking  contrast  with  the  calamities 
which  afflict  other  nations.  While  civil  war, 
social  disorder,  pestilence  and  famine,  the  usual 
concomitants  ol  political  revolutions,  however 
directed  to  the  most  legitimate  ends,  are  desoia- 
lating  so  large  a portion  of  Europe,  we  present 
the  unexampled  spectacle  ol  a nation  at  peace 
with  all  the  world,  enjoying  perfect  tranquillity , 
at  home,  and  realizing  all  the  benefits  which  can 
flow  from  the  wisest  system  of  human  laws, 
combined  with  pre-eminent  natural  advantages. 

It  is  gratifying  to  observe  how  fully  our  own 
Slate  has  pailicipaled  in  the  progressive  pros- 
perity of  the  cuuntry  at  large.  Indeed,  no  State 
ol  the  Union  is  likely  to  share  more  extensively 
in  the  benefits  resulting  from  the  existing  policy 
of  the  Federal  Government.  Having  a soil  of 
easy  cultivation  and  great  natural  ferulily,  being 
sparsely  populated  and  lying  within  easy  access 
of  the  great  depots  ol  commerce,  Delaware  must 
of  necessity  be  an  agricultural  State.  So  lung 
as  the  products  ol  the  soil  constitute  our  princi- 
pal articles  of  export,  agriculture  must  Qe  the 
controlling  interest;  the  means  ol  support  aud 
the  source  of  prosperity  to  all  others,  1 he  re- 
turning value  of  the  surplus  productions  ot  a 
country  exported  to  foreign  maikeis  constitutes 
the  general  wealth,  aud  in  exact  proportion  us 
this  is  augmented,  are  all  the  pursuits  ol  iudus- 
try  stimulated,  ttie  wages  of  labor  increased  and 
eoinlort  generally  ditlused.  These  beneficial  in- 
fluences have  been  very  sensibly  lell  among  us 
during  the  past  two  yeais,  and  demonstrate  that 
a liberal  commercial  policy  affording  for  our  sta- 
ple products  an  extended  market  aud  conse- 
quently enhanced  prices,  is  to  this  Slate,  an  ob- 
ject ol  vital  interest.  Through  no  other  instru- 
mentality can  Us  most  important  resources  he 
developed,  and  the  Stale  advanced  to  what  its 
natural  advantages  inuicale  to  be  its  true  posi- 
tion in  wealth  and  population. 

Our  present  code  ol  laws  was  framed  in  much 
wisdom,  and  has  been  long  and  well  tried.  Whe- 
ther more  or  Jess  perlect  in  the  estimation  of 
others,  it  is  approved  by  our  own  people,  aud 
has  been  fouuU  upon  lull  experience  to  answer 
the  substantial  purposes  ol  good  government. 
Whatever  amendment  it  might  properly  receive 
in  some  of  its  details,  no  change  in  any  of  Us  ra- 
dical features  would,  in  my  opinion,  he  agree- 
able to  the  popular  wish  or  warranted  by  sound 
expediency.  Under  these  impressions  1 snail 
euiilenl  mysell  in  this  communication,  with  sug- 
gesting a lew  legislative  provisions  which  pre- 
sent exigencies  seem  to  require. 

Insane  Poor  ; — The  guardianship  of  those  who 
are  incapable  ol  sell-prolection  is  one  ol  the 
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first  <lutie3  and  mo^t  honorable  attributes  of  a 
civil  government.  The  State  has  fully  discharged 
this  obligation  towards  all  the  unfortunate  classes 
of  society  except  the  insane — the  most  unfortu- 
nate of  all.  Formerly,  in  the  absence  of  any 
legal  provision  in  their  favor,  idiots  and  lunatics 
were  confined  in  the  public  jails  as  though  they 
were  objects  of  fear,  of  which  society  should 
rid  itself,  rather  than  subjects  of  a tormenting 
disease,  often  susceptible  of  cure  and  entitled 
to  sympathy  and  relief.  Their  removal  from  the 
companionship  and  treatment  of  felloris  to  the 
county  poor-houses,  under  acts  of  1812— ’15, 
lias  somewhat  alleviated  the  wre-chedness  of 
their  condition,  but  is  a provision  very  inade- 
quate to  their  peculiar  necessities.  It  has  been 
well  remarked  that  “ the  treatment  of  insanity 
is  a science.”  It  requires  with  the  best  medi- 
cal skill,  suitable  arrangements  for  the  comfort 
of  the  patient,  trained  attention,  judicious,  ;.er- 
serving  kindness,  and  moral  influence.  Posses- 
sing few  or  none  of  these  advantages,  the  poor- 
house  can  afford  but  little  more  than  a narrow 
cell  and  grated  window,  where  the  unhappy  ma- 
niac is  consigned  to  a fate  more  dreadlul  than 
death,  and  to  which  death  alone  brings  relief; 
hopelessly  lost  to  his  friends  and  a perpetual  bur- 
den to  society.  Public  sentiment  is  beginning 
to  respond  to  the  claim  which  these  persons  pre- 
sent to  our  humanity  and  Christian  principle,  and 
will  only  be  satisfied  by  some  speedy  and  effec- 
tual measures  for  their  relief.  The  subject 
was  earnestly  pressed  upon  the  Legislature  at 
the  session  of  1843  ; but  unfortunately,  as  1 
think,  it  was  associated  with  the  project  of  es- 
tablishing an  insane  asylum  within  the  State. 
The  measure  was  referred  to  a committee  of 
gentlemen  eminent  for  philanthropy  and  scienti- 
fic attainment,  who  in  an  able  report  to  the  suc- 
ceeding session  of  1845,  exhibited  the  present 
condition  of  the  insane,  the  obligation  of  the 
State  to  protect  and  relieve  them,  and  the  pro- 
bable cost  of  erecting  and  maintaining  a public 
institution  for  that  purpose.  At  that  session  the 
project  was  formally  abandoned,  it  being  deemed 
inexpedient,  as  suggested  by  a legislative  report 
on  the  subject  in  the  then  state  of  the  public  finan- 
ces to  incur  the  expense  requisite  for  its  execu- 
tion. Deeply  should  1 deplore  this  conclusion 
if  1 supposed  it  must  debar  the  insane  poor  from 
the  relief  imperatively  demanded  by  their  neces- 
silies  and  our  obligations.  But  such  need  not  be 
its  effect.  The  Insane  Asylum  of  Pennsylvania 
is  easily  accessible,  presenting  advantages  cer- 
tainly not  inferior  to  any  which  could  be  af- 
forded by  a like  institution  of  our  own,  and  to 
be  obtained  at  far  less  expense.  A provision 
corresponding  with  such  as  has  already  been 
made  for  the  indigent  blind  and  deaf  and  dumb, 
will  bring  the  insane  of  our  State  within  the  influ- 
ence of  all  that  the  philanthropic  efforts  of  the  age 
under  ihe  Divine  blessing  can  accomplish  for 
their  comfort  and  restoration.  1 confidently 
commend  the  subject  to  your  humane  considera- 
tion. 

Right  of  Suffrage. — I submit  it  to  you,  gentle- 
men, w hether  the  present  provisions  relating  to 
the  county  assessments  do  not  needlessly  embar- 
rass the  right  of  suffrage.  The  Constitution  re- 
quires that  an  elector  shall  have  paid  a county 
tax  within  two  years  which  shall  been  assessed 
more  than  six  months  before  the  election  at 
which  he  votes.  In  directing  the  mode  of  asses- 
sing and  collecting  the  taxes,  it  should  be  a car- 
dinal object  with  the  Legislature  to  afford  to  the 
humblest  cilizen  the  amplest  facility  for  qualify- 
ing himself  as  an  elector  within  the  requirement 
ol  the  Constitution.  But  it  would  really  seem  to 
be  the  policy  of  present  laws  to  multiply  restric- 
tions upon  the  right  of  suffrage.  The  integrity 
arid  vigilance  of  numerous  public  officers— of  as- 
sessors, levy  court  commissioners,  clerks  of  the 
peace  and  collectors,  must  concur  to  perfect  the 
tax  qualifaclion.  No  tax  can  be  paid  after  it 
has  been  returned  and  allowed  hy  the  levy  court 
as  delinquent,  even  though  in  fact  the  delin- 
quency may  have  been  the  result  of  the  collec- 
tor’s negligence  ; and  as  if  this  were  not  a suffi- 
cient restriction  the  delinqnenl’s  name  is  direc- 
ted to  be  immediately  stricken  from  the  assess- 
ment list,  so  that  he  becomes  absolutely  debarred 
from  paying  a tax  for  the  succeeding  year,  and 
his  future  right  is  exposed  anew  to  all  the  un- 
certainties which  may  result  from  inattention  on 
the  part  of  assessors.  It  may  be  said  that  the 
cilizen  who  properly  values  his  right  of  sulfrage, 
will  see  to  its  security  by  procuring  himself  to 
be  assessed  within  the  time  prescribed,  and  by 
pui. dually  paying  his  public  dues.  But  such  an 


exaclion  is  unreasonable,  and  wo  i Id  disfranchise 
half  ol  our  taxable  population.  It  is  the  duty  of 
the  officers  charged  with  the  assessment  and  col- 
lection of  the  taxes,  to  look  afler  the  taxable, 
and  not  of  the  taxable  to  find  the  officers,  whicli 
for  the  most  part  is  impracticable,  since  they 
keep  no  public  offices;  nor  is  there  any  place 
where  they  are  bound  to  be  accessible.  It  is, 
therefore,  of  necessity  that  persons  depend  in 
this  matter  upon  the  attention  of  the  assessors 
and  collectors,  and  are  so  generally  liable  to  lose 
their  qualification  as  electors  through  the  neglect 
of  those  officers.  Restrictions  of  the  kind  refer- 
red to  may  possibly  obviate  some  inconveniences  ; 
but  even  if  it  were  so,  no  consideration  of  conve- 
nience can  outweigh  the  importance  of  an  un- 
embarrassed, universal  right  of  suffrage.  It  should 
be  within  the  power  ol  every  citizen  at  any  time 
to  cause  himself  to  be  assessed  and  to  pay  his 
lax,  so  that  he  may  be  exempted  from  all  hazard 
of  becoming  d isf ranch ised , even  temporarily, 
through  the  negligence  or  corruption  of  a public 
officer. 

Revolutionary  Papers.  One  of  my  predecessors 
also  reminded  the  Legislature  of  the  perishable 
condilion  of  ihe  Revolutionary  papers  filed  in  the 
office  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  These  papers 
chiefly  consist  of  the  pay  rolls  and  muster-rolls 
of  the  Delaware  troops  while  serving  in  the  con- 
linenlai  army  during  the  war  of  the  Revolulion. 
They  are  much  torn  arid  defaced  by  frequent  ex- 
amination, and  some  are  becoming  illegible 
through  age.  Resort  is  still  had  to  them  for  proof 
of  revolutionary  service  in  support  of  pension 
claims,  for  winch  purpose  they  are  treated  al- 
most as  essential  evidence  by  the  Commissioner  of 
pensions.  1 recommend  that  provision  be  made 
lor  having  them  transcribed  in  a suitable  volume, 
so  as  to  perpetuate,  before  it  entirely  fades  away, 
the  evidence  they  furnish  of  Ihe  participation  of 
our  lathers  in  the  glorions  struggle  for  American 
freedom.  It  is  a duty  we  owe  to  the  fame  of  our 
Stale,  and  to  the  memory  of  those  who  perilled 
their  lives  to  obtain  the  liberties  we  enjoy. 

International  Exchanges.— I am  requested  to  call 
attention  to  a communication  heretofore  present- 
ed from  M.  Alexandre  Vallemare,  soliciting  the 
co-operation  of  Ibis  State  in  bis  system  of  Inter- 
national Exchanges.  An  accompany  ing  printed 
report  on  the  subject  contains  “ a development  of 
Ihe  plan,  showing  the  mode  in  which  the  opera 
lions  of  exchange  are  conducted,  its  expenses, 
the  sources  upon  which  it  relies  for  revenue,  and 
the  advantage  to  be  expected  fjom  its  full  reali- 
zation.” The  grand  object  of  the  scheme,  as  set 
forth  by  its  distinguished  projector,  is  “to  give  to 
the  intellectual  ireasures  of  the  civilized  world 
the  same  dissemination  and  equilibruui  which 
commerce  had  already  given  to  i;s  material  ones  ; 
to  place  At  the  disposal  of  every  nation  all  the 
sonrees  of  intellectual  culture  and  of  refinement 
of  taste  which  are  possessed  by  the  mosl  favored 
of  its  fellows  : and  to  accomplish  this  desirable 
object  by  means  which  shall  open,  foster  and  ce- 
ment relations  of  amity  and  good  fellowship  be- 
tween the  parties  concerned.”  To  the  promotion 
of  this  object,  certainly  not  an  unimportant  one, 
M.  Vallemare  has  devoted  many  years  of  unti- 
ring exertion,  sacrificing  his  lime  and  fortune, 
without  any  oilier  remuneration  than  that  which 
flows  from  the  exercise  ol  the  most  enlarged  phi- 
lanthropy. His  scheme  has  gained  the  sympathy 
and  co-operation  oflhe  most  gilted  minds  of  both 
continents.  Congress,  by  a recent  act  has  adopt- 
ed the  system  of  International  Exchanges,  and  to 
facilitate  its  operations  has  exempted  from  the 
payment  ol  duties  , all  books  and  other  articles 
imported  under  it,  whether  for  the  use  of  the 
Federal  or  Stale  Governments.  A like  cor- 
dial support  has  been  yielded  to  it  by  many  of 
the  Slates  of  the  Union,  including  New  York, 
Massachusetts,  Maine,  Vermont,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and  Virginia.  The  high 
appreciation  of  the  system  thus  manifested,  the 
importance  of  its  object,  and  the  disinterested 
spirit  of  its  author  concur  to  claim  lor  it  your 
courteous  attention.  It  is  well  worthy  your 
consideration  whether  this  Stale  should  not  em- 
brace the  opportunity  now  presented  ol  partici- 
pating in  auvanlages  of  such  acknowledged  value. 

The  Governor  called  also  the  attention  of  the 
Legislature  to  the  subject  of  conforming  the 
weights  and  measures  used  within  the  Slate  to 
the  standards  established  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Some  better  provision  for  the  keeping  of 
the  public  arms  is  suggested.  In  consequence  of 
the  waht  of  the  necessary  action  on  the  part  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Legislature,  the  joint  commis- 


sion of  the  States  of  Maryland,  Pennsylvania  and 
Delaware,  for  the  purpose  of  replacing  the  lost 
boundary  stone  which  stood  at  the  north-east  cor- 
ner of  the  State  has  not  been  appointed.  The 
Governoi  recommends  a compliance  with  the  re- 
quests of  the  New  Jersey  Historical  Society  and 
the  State  Library  of  Indiana,  for  copies  of  the 
laws  and  documents  of  the  State,  and  in  refer- 
ence to  the  rejection  by  the  Legislature  of  a simi- 
lar application  from  Harvard  University,  made 
last  year,  says  : 

Our  public  documents  do  not  make  more  than 
three  moderate  volumes  biennially,  and  are  pub- 
lished in  great  abundance  for  gratuitous  distribu- 
tion. Large  numbers  are  now  stowed  away  as 
useless  lumber  in  the  State-house  cellars.  To 
deny  a few  copies  to  the  respectful  application 
of  public  institutions  engaged  in  contributing  to 
the  science  and  literature  of  the  country,  hardly 
comports  with  the  dignity  of  the  State  and  the 
enlightened,  liberal  spirit  of  the  age, — not  to 
speak  of  the  obvious  advantage  which  is  lost  of 
extending  the  knowledge  of  our  laws  and  institu- 
tions. 

The  memorial  of  the  National  Medical  Con- 
vention of  May,  1847,  soliciting  the  adoption  of 
measures  for  a general  registration  of  births, 
marriages  and  deaths,  and  the  proposal  of^a  map 
publishing  firm  in  Philadelphia,  to  lurnish  a new 
and  complete  map  of  the  State,  on  certain  condi- 
tions, was  presented. 

Virginia  —The  number  of  pardons  granted 
in  this  State,  since  the  establishment  of  the  peni- 
tentiary, to  the  1st  of  October  last,  was  458  out 
of  2605  convicls  received  therein  ; ol  this  number, 
44  were  granted  during  the  term  of  Governor 
Smith. 

Juries. — The  Legislature  is  engaged  on  a bill 
concerning  juries  in  civil  cases.  It  provides  for 
the  selection  of  100  qualified  jurors,  21  of  whom 
are  to  be  summoned  to  attend  the  circuit  court. 
Seven  shall  constitute  a jury,  but  if  either  parly 
require  it,  twelve  are  to  be  impannelled. 

North  Carolina. — Inagural  aildress  of  Governor 
Manly,  delivered  in  Ihe  Commons  Hall  on  the  first 
of  January  last  : • 

Gentlemen  of  the  Senate,  and 

of  llie  House  of  Commons  : 

In  entering  upon  the  duties  of  the  high  station 
to  which  I have  been  called,  1 avail  myself  of  the 
earliest  opportunity  to  tender  to  you,  and  to  our 
common  constituents,  my  thanks  for  the  distinc- 
tion conferred  upon  me  ; and  to  express  my  own 
patriotic  pride  in  being  deemed  worthy  of  filling 
the  Chief  Magistracy  of  my  native  Stale. 

To  be  elevated  to  the  highest  office  within  their 
gift,  by  a people  justly  renowned  for  public  virtue 
and  social  order,  for  uncompromising  devotion  to 
the  Union,  and  a habitual  respect  for  the  supre- 
macy of  the  laws  : to  wear  the  mantle  of  such 
patriots  as  Casewell,  Nash,  Burke,  Johnson  and 
Davie,  might  well  satisfy  a loftier  ambition  than 
mine. 

It  will  not  be  expected  that  so  near  the  termi- 
nation of  your  session,  1 will  present  to  your 
consideration  any  specific  policy. 

The  distinguished  gentleman  I am  about  to 
succeed,  has  discharged  that  duly  with  a zeal 
and  ability  that  the  most  patriotic  and  gilted  of 
his  successors  in  coming  time  will  commend  and 
admire. 

Whilst,  then,  1 make  no  specific  proposition  for 
the  future,  I may  be  permitted,  1 trust,  on  Ibis 
first  day  of  the  natural  and  politieal  year,  sur- 
rounded by  the  Supreme  Judicial  Functionaries 
of  the  commoo wealth,  having  testified  my  devo- 
tion to  the  Slate  by  an  appeal  to  Ihe  highest  sanc- 
tions of  our  religion,  to  bestow  one  thought  upon 
the  past. 

There  is  no  heart  so  cold  as  not  to  consider  it 
meet  and  proper  at  this  time,  in  this  place,  and 
under  these  circumstances,  to  acknowledge  with 
devout  gratitude  the  goodness  of  God, to  thank  him 
for  the  multiplied  blessings  conferred  upon  our 
country,  and  earnestly  to  supplicate  a continu- 
ance of  his  favors. 

We  have,  most  truly,  just  cause  to  be  thankful 
— thankful  for  our  country,  her  climate  and  her 
soil — thankful  for  her  Institutions,  and  lor  the 
law  abiding  hearts  ol  our  people. 

The  Presidential  Election-. — Prominent  among 
the  events  ol  the  year  that  has  just  closed,  Is  the 
great  political  revolution  through  winch  we  have 
passed.  1 allude  to  it  here  in  no  spirit  of  vain 
glory  and  exultation  at  a party  triumph.  God 
lorbid  that  on  an  occasion  like  this,  our  hearts 
should  swell  with  any  oilier  emotion  than  love 
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for  our  country,  our  common  country,  our  whole 
country. 

In  the  formation  of  the  Federal  Constitution, 
there  was  no  subject  of  such  anxious  and  pain- 
ful consideration  as  the  arrangement  of  the  Exe- 
cutive department.  The  elective  monarchies 
of  the  old  world  had  proved  the  most  defective 
of  all  systems  of  government.  Many  virtuous 
and  able  statesmen  feared  that  any  scheme  by 
which  the  chief  Executive  Magistrate  should 
be  chosen  at  brief  intervals  must  produce  uni- 
versal tumult  and  confusion,  and  prove  eminent- 
ly wanting  in  stability  and  security. 

The  most  ardent  and  contident  advocates  of  re- 
publican governments,  regarded  it  as  the  pivot 
on  which  the  success  or  failure  of  our  great  ex- 
periment in  political  science  was  to  turn.  Nor 
did  the  success  which  marked  every  step  of  our 
national  progress  in  its  early  career,  serve  to  dis- 
pel their  gloomy  apprehensions. 

The  illustrious  Chief,  to  whom  was  first  com- 
mitted the  helm  of  State,  can  scarcely  be  re- 
garded as  havirg  passed  through  the  process  of 
election.  His  great  qualities  and  eminent  servi- 
ces had  elevated  him  above  all  competition.  He, 
and  he  only  without  a compeer,  was  “ first  in 
war,  first  in  peace,  arid  first  in  the  hearts  of  his 
countrymen.”  The  problem  remained  to  be 
solved,  could  our  institutions  withstand  the  shock 
of  popular  elections,  occurring  at  stated  inter- 
vals? Would  not  the  difficulties  increase  as  our 
population  multiplied  and  our  boundaries  exten- 
ded ? 

With  each  successive  trial,  the  hopes  of  the 
friends  of  free  government  tiave  grown  brighter 
and  stronger. 

The  history  of  the  seventh  of  November  1848, 
will,  it  is  believed,  go  far  to  settle  this  ques- 
tion. 

That  three  millions  of  freemen,  the  proprie- 
tors of  as  many  millions  of  square  miles,  be- 
tween the  rising  and  the  setting  sun,  should  calm- 
ly and  intelligently  record  their  verdict  upon  the 
great  issues  submitted  to  them,  is  a more  stu- 
pendous miracle  in  political  science,  than  even 
the  wonderful  agency  in  physics,  by  which  this 
verdict  was  transmitted  in  a like  interval  from 
the  extremities  to  the  heart  of  this  extended 
country. 

Since  the  world  began,  where  but  here  in  this 
glorious  Union  are  Peaceful  Revolutions  witness- 
ed ? Whilst  other  Nations  are  agitated  and  con- 
vulsed, and  the  high  places  of  power  approached 
only  through  the  battle  field,  here  alone  do  one  set 
of  rulers  give  way  to  another  without  resistance  ; 
and  the  policy  of  to  day  quietly  upturns  that  of 
yesterday,  by  the  peaceful  magic  of  the  ballot 
box.  Trough  all  this  may  have  aroused  the 
elements  of  party  spirit,  and  excited  the  popular 
mind  by  intellectual  conflicts  lor  the  mastery  ; 
though  badges  and  banners  proclaimed  the  ardor 
of  contending  hosts;  in  one  short  day,  without 
tumult  or  bluodshed,  the  struggle  is  ended. 

The  next  witriessss  the  cordial  salutation  of 
the  victors  and  the  vanquished.  All  is  calm  ; and 
that  civil  spectacle  exhibited  sublime  and  inimi- 
table evidence  of  an  almost  universal  submission 
to  the  will  of  the  majority. 

What  can  belter  illustrate  the  consummate  wis- 
dom of  our  institutions  or  the  benign  influence  of 
that  spirit  breathed  into  them  by  the  loresight 
and  patriotism  of  our  ancestors  ? Ma^  this  spirit 
be  ever  cherished  and  perpetuated  by  the  virtuous 
energy  and  intelligence  of  our  people. 

Let  it  be  remembered  by  the  unsu cessful  parly 
in  the  recent  Presidential  election,  that  the  tri- 
umph of  their  opponents  was  the  triumph  of 
brethren  and  not  of  foes  ; and  that  a factious  op- 
position now  will  bring  them  in  conflict  with  that 
‘‘fundamental  and  vital  principal  of  republican- 
ism, an  absolute  acquiescence  in  the  decision  of 
the  majority.”  And  let  it  be  borne  in  mind  by 
ttie  successful  parly,  that  with  us  it  was  a conlest 
for  principles  and  not  for  the  paltry  rewards  and 
trappings  of  office.  That  our  political  opponents 
are  not  to  be  regarded  as  a conquered  enemy  to 
be  crushed  beneath  the  heel  of  power — but  as 
countrymen  bound  up  in  the  same  destiny  with 
ourselves — joint  inheritors  and  owners  of  a com- 
mon government — copartners  in  the  same  great 
charter  thal.guranlees  justice  and  equal  rights  to 
all — in  a word,  Our  Fellow  Citizens. 

Legislation. — In  the  important  prerogative  of 
Legislation,  the  Executive  branch  of  our  Stale 
Government  is  wholly  excluded. 

Our  early  history  exhibits  on  every  page,  the 
clearest  evidence  that  no  colony  under  the  do- 
minion of  the  mother  country  was  misgoverned 
and  oppressed  to  an  equal  extent  wilh  North  Car- 


olina. Hence,  as  a natural  consequence,  no  one 
of  our  State  Constitutions  furnishes  such  marked 
proof  of  the  jealousy  of  Executive  power.  The 
Governor  possesses  neither  an  initiatory  nor  veto 
authority  in  legislation — and  the  mere  privilege 
of  recommendation  has  been  assumed  and  sanc- 
tioned by  usage,  in  imitation  of  the  course  under 
the  Federal  Constitution,  rather  than  derived 
from  any  provisions  in  our  own. 

1 may  be  allowed,  however,  to  remind  your 
honorable  body,  that  the  very  object  and  purpose 
for  which  our  constituents  have  clothed  you  with 
the  law-making  power  is,  that  you  will  exercise 
it  for  their  good — for  the  improvement  of  their 
condition,  intellectual  and  physical;  for  the  de- 
velopement  of  the  resources  of  the  State;  the 
increase  of  her  revenue  commensurate  with  the 
wants  of  the  Treasury  and  the  maintenance  of 
the  public  credit;  for  perfecting  the  system  of 
education  among  the  people,  and  extending  all 
prudent  and  practical  help  in  aid  of  the  agricul- 
tural, manufacturing,  and  commercial  interests 
of  our  State. 

To  stand  still  amidst  the  improvements  which 
aggrandize  and  enrich  our  sister  Slates,  is  to  re- 
cede. 

To  gaze  with  wonder  on  the  achievements  of 
others  and  ignobly  do  nothing  for  ourselves,  will 
surely  incur  the  guilt  of  the  unprofitable  servant 
that  buried  his  talent. 

The  people  of  the  State,  generous  and  confid- 
ing, expect  you  to  do  something  on  these  subjects, 
and  will  sustain  your  honest  efforts. 

Let  then,  1 pray  you,  the  mere  stratagems,  and 
schemes  of  party,  be  stifled  by  the  voice  of  patri- 
otism which  is  calling  you  to  action — and  let  the 
point  of  emulation  be,  who  shall  go  farthest  in 
that  true  “ progress ” which  improves,  enriches 
and  exalts  a State. 

To  these  sentiments,  awakened  by  the  occasion 
winch  has  brought  us  together,  1 have  only  to 
add,  in  conclusion,  that  with  a firm  reliance  upon 
that  Being  who  is  supreme  over  all,  I assume 
with  humility,  the  obligations  imposed  upon  me 
by  the  Constitution  and  the  laws — and  in  their 
faithful  discharge,  according  to  the  best  of  my 
skill  and  ability,  I will  consult  the  interest,  the 
dignity  and  the  honor  of  North  Carolina. 

Ohio. — Repeal  of  the  Blaek  Laws. — The  House 
of  .Representatives  concurred  in  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate,  for  the  repeal  of  the  black 
laws,  on  the  6th  inst.  The  bill,  as  passed,  pro- 
vides for  the  creation  of  school  districts  for  co- 
lored schools, — for  the  election  of  trustees  by  the 
colored  lax-payers — appropriates  the  taxes  paid 
by  colored  persons  to  the  support  of  the  colured 
schools, — provides  that  the  colored  school  dis 
tricts  shall  oe  deemed  distinct  bodies  politic, — 
defines  who  shall  be  deemed  to  be  colored  persons, 
— and  repeals  all  laws  creating  disabilities,  or 
conferring  privileges  on  account  of  color.  The 
Senate  amendments  lake  away  the  right  from 
the  blacks  to  s 1 1_  upon  juries,  and  deprives  them 
of  the  benefit  of  the  poor  Jaws. 

The  nuuiber  of  colored  persons  in  the  State  at 
the  last  census  was  17,316,  of  which  15,005  were 
in  the  Southern  division  of  the  Slate. 

Tavern  Licenses. — By  the  strong  vole  of  46  to 
22,  the  House  has  instructed  the  Committee  on 
Temperance  to  report  a bill  to  repeal  all  laws 
authorising  the  Courts  of  Common  Pleas  to  grant 
licenses  lor  the  sale  of  ardent  spirits. 

Stale  of  Parties  in  the  Legislature. — The  Cincin- 
nati Jillas  classifies  them  as  lollows:  52  Demo- 
crats, 53  Wings,  and  3 Nondescripts.  In  the  latter 
class  is  enumerated,  Mr.  Swill,  of  the  Senate, 
and  Messrs.  Townshend  and  Morse  of  the  House. 

Amendment  of  the  Constitution — A resolulion 
(which  has  passed  the  Senate)  is  now  pending  in 
the  House,  providing  that  the  question  of  a con- 
vention lor  remodelling  the  Constitution  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  people  of  the  Stale. 

Kentucky. — The  State  Convention  of  the 
friends  ot  a Constitutional  Reform  met  at  Frank- 
furt on  the  5th  nisi. ; and,  it  appearing  that  the 
representation  was  but  partial,  it  was  determined 
to  resolve  the  Convention  into  a primary  meeting 
of  the  citizens,  in  the  deliberations  and  actions  oi 
which  all  Irieuds  of  constitutional  reform  present 
were  invited  to  unite,  whether  delegates  or  not. 

The  meeting  was  thereupon  resolved  into  a 
primary  assemblage  of  the  friends  of  constitu- 
tional reform  lrom  the  various  sections  of  the 
Slate,  of  which  John  L.  Helm  was  chosen  Pre- 
sident, D.  Merriwelher  and  John  A.  Goodson, 
Vice  Presidents,  and  John  W.  Finnell  and  Ben- 
jamin C.  Allin,  Secretaries. 


A committee  of  one  from  each  Congressional 
district  having  been  appointed  to  report  business 
for  the  consideration  of  the  Convention,  Mr. 
James  Guthrie,  their  Chairman,  submitted  the 
following  preamble  and  resolutions: — 

Whereas,  the  original  friends  of  Constitutional 
reforrfi  in  Kentucky,  did  not  contemplate  any  in- 
terference with  vested  rights,  nor  any  change  of 
the  relative  condition  of  master  and  slave,  and 
with  the  assurance  that  none  was  designed,  the 
question  of  a Convention  for  Constitutional  re- 
form has  been  twice  passed  upon  by  the  people, 
and  a deliberate  opinion  twice  expressed  in  favor 
of  the  necessity  and  propriety  of  modifyine  the 
present  Constitution  ; and  whereas,  a disposition 
has  manifested  itself  on  the  part  of  some  avow- 
ing themselves  favorable  to  Constitutional'reform, 
to  change  the  relative  condition  of  master  and 
slave  in  the  proposed  amendments  to  the  present 
Constitution,  the  present  assembly,  constituted 
of  friends  of  Constitutional  reform,  consider  it 
proper  to  declare  their  sentiments  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  slavery,  and  some  of  the  leading  Consti- 
tutional reforms  they  favor,  and  to  recommend 
a uniform  course  of  action  on  the  part  of  those 
who  concur  with  them  in  the  choice  of  delegates 
to  the  Convention — Therefore, 

1.  Resolved,  That  we  do  not  desire  or  contem- 
plate any  change  in  the  relative  condition  of 
master  and  slave  in  the  new  Constitution,  and  in- 
tend a firm  and  decided  resistance  to  any  such 
change. 

2.  That  we  desire  to  change  the  term  of  office, 
as  it  now  exists,  to  a prescribed  term  of  years. 

3.  That  we  desire  to  change  the  present  mode 
of  appointing  many  of  the  officers  in  the  State, 
and  as  far  as  practicable,  consistent  with  an  effi- 
cient government,  to  restore  the  appointment  to 
the  people. 

4.  That  we  desire,  biennial  sessions  of  the  Le- 
gislature, and  legislation  restricted  to  general 

aws,  operating  alike  upon  all. 

•5.  That  we  desire  to  confine  our  elections  to  a 
single  day,  and  to  convenient  election  precincts. 

6.  That  we  desire  to  provide  for  the  payment 
of  the  present  Stale  debt,  and  restrict  the  Legis- 
lature in  the  power  to  conliacl  debts. 

7.  That  we  desire  to  make  it  imperative  to  es- 
tablish a system  of  public  instruction  and  pro- 
vide for  the  education  of  the  masses. 

8.  That  we  have  no  objection  to  a proper  pro- 
vision for  colonizing  the  present  free  blacks,  and 
those  who  shall  hereafter  be  set  free,  but  protest 
against  abolition  or  emancipation  without  the 
consent  of  the  owner,  unless  upon  full  compen- 
sation and  colonization. 

9.  That  we  favor  a provision  in  the  new  Con- 
stitution, that  it  shall  not  go  into  operation  until 
it  shall  be  approved  by  a vote  of  the  people. 

10.  That  the  question  ol  Constitutional  reform 
is  one  lor  the  whole  people,  and  is  not,  and  should 
not,  be  made  a party  question. 

11.  That  we  recommend  to  the  friends  of  Con- 
stitutional reform,  in  the  several  counties,  who 
concur  with  us  in  opinion  upon  the  question  ol 
slavery,  and  in  general,  on  the  other  questions  of 
reform,  to  hold  Conventions  and  select  Conven- 
tion candidates  favorable  to  their  views,  and 
sustain  them  without  regard  to  former  party 
distinctions. 

12.  That  consultation  on  the  selected  candi- 
dates. and  union  of  action,  is  essential  to  success 
in  the  desired  reform,  and  that  no  private  or 
party  ambition  should  be  allowed  to  mar  the 
prospect  of  success.. 

Resolutions  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  and  the  preamble, 
were  adopted,  w ilhout  discussion,  unanimously , 
as  also  Nos.  8,  9,  10,  11  and  12.  Resolution  No. 

4,  was  lully  discusstd,  and  adopted  by  a consi- 
derable majority.  No.  5,  was  adopted  by  a large 
majority — No.  6,  almost  unanimously,  and  No.  7, 
by  a vote  ol  -56  to  9. 

A resolulion  was  offered,  declaring  that  it  is 
practicable  and  desirable  to  elect  all  officers  ot 
tie  Commonwealth  by  the  people,  and  laid  on  the 
able. 

Wisconsin. — Extract  from  Governor  Dewey's 
message  to  the  Legislature  of  Wisconsin,  January, 
1849. 

* # # * * 

It  is  not  only  the  system  of  schools  and  manner 
of  imparting  instruction  that  demands  the  atten- 
tion ol'  statesmen,  hut  the  extent  and  character 
of  the  education  disseminated  among  our  youth 
should  also  receive  investigation.  While  we 
congratulate  ourselves  upon  llie  progress  we  have 
made  in  the  advancement  of  education,  may  not 
the  inquiry  be  made,  whether  our  system  of  in- 
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structiou  is  adequate,  and  of  that  practical  cha- 
racter to  fit  and  prepare  the  youth  of  the  Slate 
to  discharge  all  the  duties  of  the  social  compact 
and  body  politic. 

Are  they  taught  any  of  the  practical  duties  of 
life  ? Does  the  science  of  government  or  of  poli- 
tical economy  enter  into  the  system  of  their  edu- 
cation ? Are  their  political  and  natural  rights  dis- 
cussed before  them?  Are  they  taught  in  your 
schools  the  relative  social  duties  due  to  and  from 
society?  In  fact,  do  they  learn  anything  of  the 
concerns  of  life,  or  of  procuring  the  means  to 
sustain  it?  Are  not  collegiate  graduates  as  desti- 
tute of  all  practical  knowledge  necessary  to  place 
them  in  useful  attitudes  as  citizens  as  when  they 
first  entered  the  college  portals  ? Is  this  placing 
upon  a correct  and  proper' basis  the  education  ot 
those  into  whose  hands  will  soon  pass  the  politi- 
cal and  social  affairs  of  the  Slate?  The  system  of 
public  instruction,  physical,  moral,  and  intellec- 
tual, should  be  more  of  a practical  nature,  and 
less  theoretical  ; or  rather,  the  practical,  theo- 
retical, bnd  elementary  should  be  more  blended 
together  and  carried  forward  in  harmony,  with- 
out giving  preference  to  either  to  the  neglect  of 
the  other. 

Our  youth  should  be  educated  for  the  realities 
of  life — they  should  be  educated  to  be  men,  and 
to  know  the  rights  of  man  ; and  when  thus  edu- 
cated, they  will  at  all  times  protect  those  rights, 
and  be  prepared  to  meet  with  firmness  all  '.he 
responsibilities  incident  to  their  position.  The 
most  perfect  system  of  imparting  tins  instruction 
yet  devised,  is  that  of  common  schools  ; and  the 
first  great  object  of  our  State  should  be,  to  make 
the  one  now  in  form  more  perfect.  Uniformity 
in  schools  of  the  same  grade,  as  well  in  test-books 
as  in  instruction,  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
harmony  and  success  of  the  system.  This  uni- 
formity does  not  exi9t  in  our  schools,  and  it  is 
regarded  as  a great  evil. 

As  a means  of  creating  this  uniformity,  it  has 
been  suggested,  and  1 recommend,  that  tne  Re- 
gents ol  the  University  and  Stale  Superintendent 
constitute  a board  to  prescribe  the  course  of  study 
and  the  books  to  be  used  in  all  the  schools  of  the 
State.  This  board  should  have  the  selection  of 
the  libraries  and  apparatus  of  such  schools,  and 
the  fixing  a standard  of  qualification  for  teachers, 
and  a plan  for  school-houses.  1 learn  that  the 
revisers  will  submit  loryour  action,  at  the  present 
session,  an  efficient,  uniform  system  of  common 
schools,  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  people. 
Your  early  action  on  this  subject,  and  a repeal 
ol  existing  laws  relating  to  it,  is  advised. 

Another  important  requisite  lor  a good  school  is 
competent  instructors:  it  is  therefore  the  duty 
of  the  Legislature,  in  perfecting  a syslem.of  pub- 
lic instruction,  to  secure  suitable  teachers.  The 
close  connection  that  exists  between  the  pupil 
and  tutor  has  not  been  sufficiently  regarded.  The 
establishment  of  normal  schools,  at  which  teach- 
ers can  be  propery  educated  and  prepared  to 
perform  their  uulies,  will  be  the  most  effectual 
method  of  accomplishing  this  object.  1 recom- 
mend the  adoption  of  this  course,  so  soon  as  the 
fin  a nces  of  the  Slate  will  permit. 

I respectfully  call  your  attention  to  the  act 
providing  for  the  election  of  a State  Superinten- 
dent, and  prescribing  his  duties.  This  act  re- 
quires revision.  The  term  of  service  of  this  of- 
fice should  be  increased  to  two  years.  Without 
this  increase  no  one  can  do  justice  to  the  station. 
This  officer  having  been  elected  under  the  con- 
stitution and  laws,  it  will  become  his  peculiar 
duty  to  have  a general  supervision  over  the  sub 
ject.  and  to  collect  such  tacts  and  make  such  re- 
commendations as  the  interest  ol  the  school  sys- 
tem may  seem  to  require,  which  I have  every 
confidence  to  believe  will  be  faithfully  perform- 
ed. 

The  improvement  of  the  internal  communica- 
tion of  the  State  is  worthy  your  attention.  While 
our  constitution  has  denied  to  the  Legislature  the 
power  to  engage  in  such  improvement,  except  in 
particular  cases,  the  main  object  of  investigation 
in  connection  with  the  subject  is  the  manner  and 
means  of  accomplishing  it. 

The  right  of  the  General  Government  to  estab- 
lish a system  of  this  kind,  or  to  collect  money 
and  distribute  it  among  the  Slates  for  such  an 
object  being  denied,  its  power  to  donate  land  for 
any  useful  purpose  to  the  States,  wherever  it 
lies,  has  never  been  seriously  questioned,  and 
can  be  maintained  upon  rational  principles.  New 
Slates  are  admitted  into  the  Union  upon  an  equal 
fooling  with  original  States  ; but  no  such  equali- 
ty can  exist,  until  the  new  States  possess  as  well 
the  ultimate  right  of  the  soil  as  ot  jurisdiction, 


and  the  right  also  to  lax  the  whole  domain  with- 
in her  limits.  Assume  equivalent  for  this  in- 
equality, it  is  but  right  that  the  General  Govern- 
ment should  surrender  a portion  of  her  domain 
to  the  Slates  in  which  it  may  lie,  to  be  appro- 
priated to  beneficent  purposes. 

1 therefore  suggest  that  this  subject  be  presen- 
ted to  Congress  by  the  Legislature,  and  that  it  be 
asked  to  grant  to  the  State  such  quantity  of  land 
within  its  limits,  either  alternate  sections  or 
otherwise,  as  will  be  sufficient  to  construct  our 
most  important  works  of  internal  communica- 
tions. Such  grants  can  be  made  with  much  pro- 
priety in  the  unsettled  parts  of  the  State  in  the 
north,  where  settlements  will  not  be  interfered 
with. 

The  construction  of  railroads  connecting  the 
waters  of  the  St.  Croix  river  with  those  of  Lake 
Superior,  and  one  extending  from  some  point  on 
the  Mississippi  to  near  the  mouth  of  Slack  river 
through  the  Wisconsin  Finery  to  Green  Bay,  has 
been  suggested  as  feasible  and  well  worthy  of 
the  liDeraliiy  of  Congress.  Among  the  most  im- 
portant works  of  the  kind  requiring  attention,  is 
the  construction  of  such  a road  south  of  the  Wis- 
consin and  Fox  rivers,  connecting  Lake  Michi- 
gan witli  the  Mississippi.  These,  and  the  subject 
in  general,  are  commended  to  your  notice,  if 
we  do  not  ask,  we  shall  not  receive. 

The  present  manner  of  disposing  of  the  national 
domain  in  unlimited  quantities  has  become  a stri- 
king evil  in  many  parts  of  our  State.  Individuals 
— and  some  are  not  even  citizens  or  residents  of 
the  United  Stales — have  purchased  large  quanti- 
ties of  the  best  lands,  and  the  settlement  of  the 
country  has  been  thereby  greatly  retarded.  Set- 
tlers have  been  compelled  to  pay  ari  advanced 
price  lor  their  homes,  and  to  increase  by  their 
labor  the  value  of  the  wild  lands  of  non-residents, 
without  any  coresponding  benefit  to  the  holders, 
and  the  investment  in  many  cases  is  unprofitable. 
To  show  the  extent  to  which  this  monopoly 
reaches,  I would  state  that  in  one  county  a sin- 
gle individual,  who  is  not  even  a resident  of  the 
Union,  holds  upwards  of  20,01)0  acres,  entered  in 
the  early  settlement  of  the  Slate.  Such  mono- 
polies are  truly  great  evils,  and  inducements 
should  not  be  held  out  by  enlightened  and  free 
governments  to  create  them.  The  propriety  of 
representing  this  subject  to  Congress,  and  urging 
it  lo  restrict  the  disposition  of  the  public  lands 
to  actual  settlers  and  in  limited  quantities,  ii  re- 
spectfully recommended  for  your  action. 

The  amicable  relations  which  were  interrupted 
between  our  Government  and  an  adjacent  Re- 
public have  been  restored  and  we  may  now  con- 
gratulate our  common  country  that  we  are  at 
peace  with  all  the  world.  While  we  rejoice  over 
the  happy  condition  ot  our  loreign  intercourse, 
the  existing  question  that  has  grown  out  of  the 
acquisition  ol  territory  in  the  treaty  with  Mexico 
should  not  be  overlooked,  and  should  be  ap- 
proached in  a spirit  of  harmony  and  compromise. 

The  sentiments  of  the  Legislature  of  this  Stale 
were  expie=sed  on  the  question  of  the  extension 
of  the  institution  of  slavery  over  the  recently  ac- 
quired territories,  at  its  last  session,  in  resolu- 
tions instructing  our  representatives  in  both 
Houses  ol  Congress  lo  act  against  such  extension, 
it  is  believed  that  these  sentiments  correspond 
with  the  views  of  the  great  body  of  the  people, 
and  all  constitutional  means  should  be  used  lo 
restrict  the  further  progress  of  this  great  social 
political  evil. 

Exciting  and  threatening  as  this  question  is  in 
many  portions  of  the  Union,  1 confidently  believe 
that  the  patriotic  spirit  of  the  people,  which  has 
at  all  times  proved  I Lise  1 1 equal  to  any  emergency, 
whether  of  a foreign  or  domestic  character,  will 
dispel  the  darkness  thrown  over  our  political 
horizon,  and  show  the  Union  still  uuiteu  and  m- 
Uivisinle.  The  growing  greatness  ol  our  whole 
country  is  becoming  more  apparent,  and  its  ener- 
gy and  enterprise  mure  manifest  ; and  the  fact 
is  being  rapidly  illustrated,  that  it  is  in  trutn  the 
model  rfepubiic. 

Tne  facilities  with  which  information  can  be 
transmitted  have  increased  almost  incredibly  ; 
already  the  electric  wires  of  intelligence  have, 
oy  the  enterprise  and  energy  of  our  people,  reach- 
ed the  capital  of  Wisconsin.  To  those  whose 
eneigy  has  accomplished  this  result,  the  liberal 
patronage  of  a generous  public  should  be  exten- 
ded. 

Our  Stale  government  has  gone  into  successful 
operation,  and  its  organization  ha9  added  another 
link  to  the  great  chain  of  experimental  proof  de- 
monstrating the  truth  that  the  people  are  capa- 
ble of  self-government. 


The  twenty  millions  of  people,  quietly  assem- 
bling in  their  respective  prbcincls  on  the  same 
day,  and  their  determining  their  national,  and  in 
many  cases  their  local  government,  for  a period 
of  years  to  come,  presents  the  most  sublime  spec- 
tacle of  national  greatness  and  virtue  ever  exhi- 
bited to  the  world. 

Such  is  the  happy  result  of  a Government 
based  upon  the  equality  of  right  and  the  intelli- 
gence of  its  people.  I have  thus,  as  briefly  as  a 
due  regard  to  the  interests  of  the  Stale  w ould 
permit,  presented  to  you  the  condition,  and  re- 
commended for  your  action,  such  measures  us, 
in  my  opiniun,  will  promote  its  welfare. 

My  duly  under  the  constitution  is  performed  ; 
and  1 leave  the  great  interests  of  the  people  in 
the  hands  of  its  representatives,  tiusling  that 
harmony  may  characterize  all  your  official  inter- 
course, and  that  your  legislative  action  may  be 
guided  by  wise  counsels  and  productive  of  bene- 
ficial results. 

Illinois. — The  bill  allowing  the  right  of  way 
to  the  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis  Railroad  through 
the  State  was  negatived  in  the  House  of  Repie- 
sentalives,  on  the  1st  inst.  The  iailure  is  attri- 
buted to  constitutional  objections. 

Missouri  — The  following  nominations  of  the 
Governor  of  the  Slate  have  been  coufinnetl  by 
the  Senate:  William  A.  Ronards,  as  AHjiu  y 
General;  Foster  P.  Wright,  as  Judge  of  the 
Seventh  J udicial  Circuit  ; Alexander  Hamilton, 
as  Judge  of  the  Eighth  Circuit  ; Juhn  H.  Stone, 
Judge  of  the  Ninth  Circuit;  Charles  S.  Vancey, 
Judge  of  the  Thirteenth  Circuit;  Carly  Wells, 
Judge  of  the  Third,  Circuit. 

Slavery. — Tne  Senate  of  this  State  has  adopted 
resolutions  declaring  that  legislation  by  Congress, 
to  ailed  slavery  in  any  part  of  the  United  Slates, 
violates  the  spirit  ol  the  Constitution  ; that  such 
legislation  to  exclude  slavery  from  ilie  conquered 
territories,  would  oe  a like  violation;  that  the 
right  to  prohibit  slavery  in  any  territory,  belongs 
only  to  the  people  of  such  territory  ; that  in  any 
conflict  involving  the  principles  above  declared, 
Missouri  will  be  on  me  side  ol  the  slaveholding 
States  ; and  that  their  Senators  are  instructed  to 
“act  in  coulormity  lo  these  resolutions.” 


Mississippi — Official. 


Counties. 

© 

Cass. 

Counties . 

o' 

Cass. 

Adams 

643 

365 

Lowndes 

. SOI 

780 

Amite 

4 Zb 

3o9 

Madison 

614 

497 

Attala 

454 

053 

Marion 

99 

162 

Bolivar 

by 

49 

Marshall 

1306 

1344 

Carroll 

8s5 

921 

Mun  roe 

921 

1062 

Chickasaw 

846 

943 

Neshoba 

211 

254 

Cboctaw 

642 

743 

INew  ton 

184 

197 

Claiborne 

464 

358 

Noxubee 

617 

6b7 

Clarke 

211 

282 

Ukubbeba 

388 

424 

Coahoma 

189 

13U 

Feny 

143 

69 

Copiah 

461 

587 

Pike 

277 

398 

Covington 

135 

346 

Panola 

578 

343 

De  Solo 

836 

723 

Po/notoc 

757 

999 

Franklin 

226 

249 

Rankin 

356 

370 

Greene 

84 

79 

Scott 

152 

273 

Hancock 

157 

116 

Simpson 

236 

26  4 

Harrison 

165 

172 

Small 

210 

287 

22 

Hinds 

12(16 

822 

Sunflower 

33 

Holmes. 

643 

620 

Tallahatchie 

i 206 

219 

Itawamba 

,567 

880 

Tippah 

981 

1236 

Issaquena 

85 

68 

Tlsoemingo 

840 

1190 

Jackson 

32 

106 

Tunica 

61 

Jasper 

343 

308 

Warren 

390 

478 

Jetterson 

3M 

290 

Washington 

179 

71 

Jones 

y5 

135 

W ayne 

97 

52 

Kemper 

416 

450 

Wilkinson 

455 

291 

Lalayeite 

730 

760 

W inston 

307 

425 

Lauderdale 

474 

607 

Y allabusha 

843 

840 

Lawrence 

145 

438 

Yazoo 

641 

497 

Leake 

328 

239 

Arkansas. — 

Counties. 

Official. 

►s  o 

^ «■ 
c— a 00 

O • 

Cass’  niaj. 
Counties. 

25,82  i 25555 
734 

ft  ft 

© 

-t 

Arkansas 

80 

74 

Marion 

49 

49 

Benton 

90 

290 

Mississippi 

118 

110 

Bradley 

227 

124 

Monroe 

113 

98 

Carroll 

139 

261 

Montgomery  (returns  rej) 

Chicot 

146 

110 

Newton 

2 

54 

Clark 

193 

223 

Ouachita 

571 

428 

Conway 

149 

171 

Perry 

29 

30 

Craw/ord 

345 

457 

Phillips 

(no  reiurns.J 

Crittenden 

1U4 

68 

Pike 

67 

136 

Dallas 

203 

265 

Poinsett 

44 

i 10 

Deshea 

208 

149 

Polk 

17 

59 

124 
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Drew 

193 

249 

Pope 

210 

292 

Franklin 

(return  re j ) 

Prairie 

41 

111 

Fulton 

52 

93 

Pulaski 

433 

455 

Greene 

13 

45 

Randolph 

5) 

129 

Hempstead 

375 

330 

Saline 

147 

244 

Hot  Spring 

142 

178 

Scott 

61 

180 

Independence  422 

403 

Searoy  (no  returns.) 

Izard 

(no  returns.) 

Sevier 

103 

iys 

Jackson 

]9t 

235 

St.  Francis 

2 8 

260 

Jefferson 

195 

177 

Union 

553 

635 

Johnson 

194 

350 

V in  Buren 

95 

136 

Lifayette 

85 

93 

Washington 

' 377 

400 

Lawrence 

239 

291 

W nite 

43 

6 ) 

Madison 

87 

214 

Yell 

137 

186 

Texas.— 

Counties. 

-Official. 

9 

Taylor. 

Total 

Counties. 

7,533  9,300 
a 

e a 

Co 

Co  X. 

• © 

-i 

Anderson 

229 

83 

Hunt 

66 

11 

Austin 

175 

85 

Jackson 

61 

13 

Bastrop 

191 

42 

Jasper 

'113 

53 

Bexar 

332 

189 

Lamar 

353 

186 

Brazoria 

172 

83 

Lavaca 

34 

13 

Brazos 

33 

Leon 

142 

26 

Burleson 

64 

9 

Liberty 

144 

63 

Caldwell 

99 

27 

Matagorda 

79 

89 

Calhoun 

76 

71 

Medina 

45 

Cherokee 

302 

110 

Milam 

119 

33 

Collin 

99 

43 

Montgomery 

163 

59. 

Colorado 

68 

20 

Nacogdoches 

313 

97 

Comal 

105 

14 

Nueces 

56 

66 

Dallas 

209 

57 

Panola 

194 

43 

Denton 

46 

7 

Polk 

107 

56 

De  Witt 

81 

16 

Robertson 

57 

5 

Fanin 

245 

88 

Rusk 

455 

202 

Fayette 

175 

92 

Sabine 

181 

38 

Fort  Bend 

135 

39 

San  Augustine  234 

70 

Galveston 

235 

217 

San  Palrio 

27 

5 

Goliad 

34 

27 

Titus 

296 

123 

Gonzales 

92 

53 

Travis 

249 

29 

Grimes 

186 

53 

Van  Zandt 

68 

26 

Guadalupe 

78 

31 

Vicloria 

86 

87 

Harris 

413 

289 

Walker 

207 

119 

Harrison 

3S1 

364 

Washington 

373 

123 

Hays 

43 

12 

Williamson 

41 

16 

Houston 

161 

24 

Wharton  ■ 

51 

26 

8,801  3,777 

The  above  are  all  the  returns  that  were  re- 
ceived in  time  to  be  counted  officially.  The  re- 
turns of  twenty-three  counties  not  included. 


Spirit  of  ti)c  yvcoo. 

The  true  and  profitable  mode  of  diminish- 
ing the  Surplus  of  Cotton. — From  the  Plough, 
the  Loom,  and  the  Anvil : 


perfect  free  trade  with  Britain,  and  therefore 
India  makes  no  roads.  South  Carolina  can  send 
to  market  cotton,  of  which  the  earth  yields  by 
pounds,  and  so  can  India  ; but  neither  of  them 
can  send  to  maiket  food,  of  which  the  earth 
yields  by  tons;  and  they  have  on  the  ground  no 
consuming  population  to  bring  it  forth. 

South  Carolina  is  becoming  depopulated,  and 
the  necessary  consequence  is  that  men  fly  from 
the  vicinity  of  rich  lands  to  seek  the  poor  ones 
at  the  heads  of  the  streams  in  Texas  or  Arkan- 
sas. She  makes  no  roads,  and  her  chief  city  is 
supplied  with  hay  and  grain  from  the  North, 
while  meadow  lands  abound,  and  swamps  and 
river  bottoms  ask  in  vain  for  drainage  to  enable 
them  to  furnish  tons  of  food  for  men,  and  horses, 
and  cattle,  in  place  of  the  pounds  of  cotton  or 
pecks  of  corn  that  are  obtained  in  “the  moun- 
tain region  of  the  State.”  Lime  abounds,  and  fuel 
abounds,  and  poor  soils  whose  produce  would  be 
trebled  by  aid  of  lime,  abound,  yet  it  is  found 
cheaper  to  import  it  from  the  northern  extremity 
of  the  Union  than  to  quarry  and  transport  its 
own.  The  State  is  almost  destitute  of  consu- 
mers, and  therefore  it  is  that  she  is  dependant 
upon  other  States  for  large  supplies  of  many  of 
the  products  of  the  earth,  while  other  are  ena- 
bled to  supply  those  products  because  consumers 
are  numerous.  * * * * 

Every  where  throughout  the  South  the  exces- 
sive cotton  culture  is  spoken  of  as  the  cause  of 
the  present  depression,  and  as  likely  to  be  the 
cause  of  the  total  destruction  of  value  in  labor 
and  land,  to  be  attended  with  ruin  to  their  own- 
ers. Such  being  the  case,  we  might  naturally 
suppose  that  there  had  been  a very  great  increase 
in  the  product  by  which  the  markets  of  the  world 
had  been  overwhelmed};  but  that  no  such  increase 
had  taken  place,  we  propose  now  to  show,  in 
proof  of  the  proposition  that  where  the  consumer 
does  not  take  his  place  by  the  side ^>f  the  produ- 
cer the  exhaustion  of  the  land,  attended  with 
diminished  returns  to  labor,  is  a necessary  con- 
sequence. 

In  the  following  table  we  give  the  amount  pro- 
duced, the  average  price,  and  the  sum  estimated 
to  have  been  yielded  by  the  crop  for  the  years 
from  1840  to  the  present  time,  and  an  estimate 
for  the  crop  now  coming  into  market : 


1840 

870,000,000  lbs. 

S.6  cts. 

$74,820,000 

1841 

654,000,000 

102 

66,708,000 

1842 

674,000,000 

8,2 

55,468,000 

1843 

952,000,000 

60 

57,120,000 

1844 

812,000.000 

8.1 

65,772,000 

1845 

953,000,000 

5 9 

56,522,000 

1846 

840,(100,000 

78 

65,520,003 

1847 

711,000,000 

10  1 

71,811,000 

1848 

910,000,000 

7 

65,800,000 

1849  : 

1,020,000,000 

supposed  5 

51,000,000 

We  have  desired  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of 
our  readers  the  great  truth  that  “ population 
makes  the  food  come  from  the  rich  soils,  while 
depopulation  drives  them  back  to  the  poor  ones,” 
and  that  if  they  desire  to  bring  into  activity  their 
river  bottoms,  their  swamps,  their  marl,  and  their 
lime,  it  can  be  accomplished  in  one  way,  and  one 
alone,  and  that  is  by  bringing  to  their  sides  the 
loom  and  the  anvil,  that  those  who  drive  the 
shuttle  and  strike  the  hammer  may  eat  on  the 
ground  the  food  that  is  needed  for  their  suste- 
nance while  engaged  in  converting  the  wool  into 
cloth,  and  the  ore  into  iron,  for  the  use  of  those 
who  produce  the  food.  Had  we  needed  confir- 
mation of  the  correctness  of  this  view,  we  should 
have  found  it  in  the  message  of  Governor  John- 
son, of  South  Carolina,  an  extract  of  which  was 
given  in  our  last  number,  page  433.  He  tells  us 
that  scarcely  any  of  the  productions  of  the  State, 
cotton  excepted,  will  bear  transportation  to  mar- 
ket ; that  it  is  cheaper  to  import  grain  from  the 
Northern  Slates  to  the  towns  and  cities  on  the 
seaboard,  than  to  bring  it  from  the  interior  of 
the  Slate;  and  that  lime  may  be  imported  from 
Maine  into  Columbia,  sixty  miles  inland,  at  less 
cost  than  it  can  be  obtained  from  the  vast  depo- 
sites  within  the  State  itself.  She  has  few  con- 
sumers at  home  ; and  she  makes  no  roads;  and 
the  reason  why  she  does  not  is,  that  her  popula- 
tion is  so  widely  scattered  that  the  cost  of  ma- 
king them  is  greater  than  can  be  borne.  It  is 
the  land  of  free  trade  and  abstinence  from  gov- 
ernmental interference,  and  yet  the  people  are 
unable  to  make  roads  without  goverrnental  aid. 
Canada  is  in  a situation  precisely  similar.  She 
has  no  consumers,  nor  can  she  have;  for  she  has 
perfect  free  trade  with  Britain,  and  is  thereby 
impoverished,  and  she  has  thus  far  but  twenty 
miles  of  railroad.  India  wants  consumers  that 
she  cannot  have  while  she  shall  continue  to  have 


The  average  product  of  the  last  three  years  is 

890,000,000,  being  almost  precisely  the  same  as 
that  of  1840,  although  the  population  of  the  cot- 
ton-growing States  must  have  increased  twenty- 
five  per  cent.,  or  considerably  more  than  a mil- 
lion of  souls,  and  although  all  the  energies  of 
this  greatly  increased  population  have  been  given 
to  the  extension  of  the  cultivation  of  their  great 
staple.  The  reason  for  this  is  to  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  men  are  every  where  exhausting  the 
land,  impoverishing  themselves,  and  flying  to 
seek  new  land,  when,  if  they  were  to  return  to 
the  land  tlje  refuse  of  its  products,  they  would 
become  rich,  and  thus  be  enabled  to  clear  and 
drain  the  richer  soils  by  which  they  are  every 
where  surrounded.  Throughout  the  whole  South 
the  tendency  has  thus  far  been  in  the  same  direc- 
tion in  which  have  travelled  Maryland,  Virginia, 
and  South  Carolina,  which  abound  in  fertile  soils, 
from  which  men  are  flying  as  if  from  pestilence, 
while  those  who  remain  cultivate  large  surfaces 
of  exhausted  lands,  from  which  they  obtain  small 
crops. 

To  all  this  the  South  Carolinian  would  answer 
that  he  had  been  exhausted  by  the  tariff,  that  if 
he  had  had  perfect  free  trade  with  Great  Britain 
and  with  the  world,  he  would  have  grown  rich, 
because  of  the  increased  demand  for  cotton  that 
would  have  resulted  from  his  own  increased 
power  of  consuming  cotton  fabrics;  but  that  he 
has  been  taxed  lor  the  support  of  avaricious 
manufacturers  at  the  North,  who  have  grown 
rich  at  his  expense,  while  his  market  has  been 
diminished  by  reason  of  his  diminished  power  of 
consumption,  in  consequence  of  having  to  give 
forty  bales  out  of  a hundred  for  the  support  of 
monopolists,  Sic. 

How  far  this  view  is  borne  out  by  facts  we  pro- 
pose now  to  inquire. 

The  consumption  of  the  British  empire  for  the 


three  years  previous  to  the  last  has  been  as  fol- 
lows— in  millions  of 

United  Kingdom 
Colonies 


1845. 

1846. 

1847. 

157 

441 

74 

85 

87 

67 

242 

228 

141* 

Total 

The  colonies  of  Great  Britain  enjoy  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  perfect  free  trade,  which  should,  ac- 
cording to  many  of  our  teachers,  produce  the 
highest  prosperity,  and  yet  their  power  of 
consumption  tends  (6  diminish  when  it  should 
increase,  becau-e  of  the  exhaustive  nature  of  their 
trade  with  the  mother  country.  The  latter  is  de- 
termined to  be  the  great  workshop  of  the  world, 
and  that  she  may  be  so,  India  is  compelled  to  semi 
cotton  produced  at  a distance  of  sixty  days’ jour- 
ney from  the  Ganges,  and  rice  to  feed  the  man 
who  is  to  twist  the  cotton,  and  then,  after  the 
lapse  ol  perhaps  a couple  of  years,  the  same  cot- 
ton and  rice  find  their  way_lo  the  hills  in  the  form 
of  cloth,  to  be  consumed  by  the  producer  of  cot- 
ton, who  obtains  one  yard  where  he  would  have 
five  could  he  manufacture  it  at  home,  and  cult- 
vates  poor  lands  while  surrounded  by  rich  ones 
that  he  is  unable  to  clear  or  drain  His  position 
and  that  of  the  South  Carolinian  are  precisely  the 
same.  Both  would  make  their  exchange  at  home 
tl  they  could.  Both  are  compelled  to  make  their 
exchanges  abroad,  at  great  loss  of  labor  and  ma- 
nure. And  this  they  call  freedom  of  trade ! 

The  exhaustive  nature  of  the  process  is  mani- 
fested in  the  diminished  consumption  at  home  as 
well  as  abroad.  Ireland  can  have  no  manufac- 
tnres,  and  she  is  ruined  because  she,  like  the  other 
colonies,  is  compelled  to  waste  on  the  road  and 
in  .idleness  the  labor  that  should  be  applied  to  the 
conversion  of  food  and  cotton  into  cloth,  and  food 
and  ore  into  iron.  Her  power  of  consuming  cot- 
ton is  daily  diminishing,  as  ,is  that  of  the  north 
and  west  of  Scotland. 

The  export  of  cotton  yarn  and  cloth  by  Great 
Britain  to  other  countries  has  been  as  follows,  in 
the  first  six  months  ol — 

1845.  1846.  1847.  1848. 

European  States,  mil- 
lions of  pounds  100  94  69  81 

All  other  countries  do.  65  52  69  49 


Throughout  the  whole  of  Europe  there  has 
been  a determinaton  to  throw  off  the  colonial  sys- 
tem and  to  bring  the  consumer,  with  his  loom  and 
his  anvil,  to  lake  his  place  by  the  side  of  the 
plough  and  the  harrow  of  the  producer,  and  the 
result  may  be  seen  in  the  gradual  decline  of '.he 
export  ol  cloth  and  yarn  to  the  continent.  Has 
that,  however,  been  attended  with  a diminished 
power  qf  consuming  cotton  ? On  the  contrary, 
the  continental  consumption  of  American  cotton, 
which  was  in  1844  but  o09,000  bales  rose  in  1845 
and  1849  to 437,01)0  and  450.000,  and  is  estimated 
this  year  , notwithstanding  the  disturbances,  at 

420.000.  In  1847,  because  of  the  high  prices, 
it  fell  to  340,000,  the  reduction  being  in  nearly 
the  same  propoi lion  which  the  production  ol  that 
year  bore  to  the  average  of  the  two  previous 
years. 

The  advantage  of  trading  directly  with  the 
consumer  ol  cotton,  thus  superseding  the  neces- 
sity lor  depending  on  English  merchants  and  En- 
glish mill-owners,  and  diminishing  the  machinery 
of  exchange  and  the  cost  of  exchange,  will  be 
seen  Irom  a comparison  of  the  regularity  of  move- 
ment in  the  direct  with  the  great  changes  in  the 
indirect  trade,  as  follows  : 

1845.  1846.  1847.  1848. 
Direct  bales  437  450  309  420. 

indirect,  millions  lbs.  100  94  69  81 

We  see  that  the  export  to  “all  other  coun- 
tries” has  undergone  great  changes,  having  been 

65.000. 000  in  me  hist  half  ot  1845,  falling  to 

52.000. 000  in  1846,  rising  to  60,000,000  in  1847, 
and  tailing  to  49,000,000  in  1848.  The  down- 
ward tendency  ot  the  system  is  here  made  mani- 
lest.  It  was  arrested  in  J847  by  the  repeal  of 
our  tariff  of  1842.  The  effect  of  which  was  to 
cause  a vast  influx  of  cotton  goods  into  this 
country  ; the  14,000,000  of  yards  of  the  first  six 
months  of  1846  being  replaced  by  49,000,000  in 

1847,  making  a difference  of  about  8,000,000  of 
pounds.  In  1848,  the  49,000,000  fell  to  33,000,- 
O00.  If,  now,  we  deduct  the  increase  in  the 
trade  with  this  country,  we  shall  obtain  the  fol- 
lowing quantities  as  the  export  to  all  “ other 
countries”  than  the  European  Slates:  1845,  65,- 
000,000  ; 1846,  52,000,000;  1847,  61,000,000  ; 

1848,  43,000,000.  The  natural  tendency  is  to 


* Burns’  Glance,  quoted  by  Professor  McCav. 
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hove  the  loom  to  seek  the  plough  ; and  there 
exists  in  almost  every  part  of  the  world  that 
exercises  in  that  respect  the  power  of  self-gov- 
ernment a determination  that  it  shall  take  its  na- 
tural and  proper  place. 

The  export  to  France  of  the  crop  of  1847  was 
241,000  bales.  In  1848  it  increased  to  279,000 
bales. 

Here,  at  home,  the  consumption  has  grown 
with  remarkable  rapidity  ; and  here  we  have  ex- 
hibited in  full  force  the  beneficial  elfect  of  the 
approximation  of  the  plough  and  the  loom. 


Year. 

American 

Average  for 

Increase 

consumption. 

three  years. 

per  cent. 

Bales. 

Bales. 

1843 

325  000 

305,000 

3 4 

1844 

347,000 

321,000 

5 2 

1845 

389,000 

354,000 

10  3 

1846 

423,000 

386,600 

9 0 

1847 

428  000 

413,000 

7 0 

1848 

523,00Uf 

458,000 

10.0 

The  consumption  has  thus  increased  almost 
sixty  per  cent,  in  ten  years;  and  whereas  the 
advance  of  1843  over  the  average  of  the  three 
preceding  years  was  only  three  quarters  per 
cent.,  that  of  1845  over  the  then  preceding  three 
years  was  about  ten  per  cent.  ; and  that  of  the 
past  year,  if  here  correctly  represented,  is  equal- 
ly great  when  compared  with  the  three  past 
y-ears. 

The  change  that  has  taken  place  in  the  last 
five  years  is  most  remarkable  ; and  shows  the 
advantage  to  the  planter  of  the  system  that 
tends,  by  diversifying  the  pursuits  of  a nation,  to 
render  productive  its  whole  labor  power. 

In  1845  the  quantity  consumed  by  the  people 
of  the  British  empire,  was  two  hundred  and  for- 
ty-two millions;  while  that  consumed  by  the 
peopie  of  the  United  Stales  was  about  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy  millions. 

In  1847  the  consumption  of  the  former  had 
fallen  to  one  hundred  and  forty-one  millions  ; 
while  of  the  crop  grown  in  1847,  the  consump- 
tion ol  the  Union  had  been  two  hundred  and  for- 
ty-three millions. 

Among  the  most  important  facts  is  the  steadi- 
ness of  the  growth  of  the  home  demand,  com- 
pared with  the  unceasing  fluctuations  of  the  lo- 
reign  one;  and  thence  may  we  derive  a useful 
lesson  as  to  the  importance  of  looking  more  to 
our  home  markets,  and  less  to  those  abroad,  than 
we  have  been  accustomed  to  do.  It  is  impossible 
to  trace  the  history  of  the  last  twenty -hve  years 
without  being  struck  with  the  extraordinary  re- 
vulsions resulting  from  changes  of  policy  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  and  me  monetary  insti- 
tutions of  Great  Britain,  against  which  no  one 
could  guard,  and  which  have,  consequently, 
spread  ruin  in  every  part  of  the  world  connected 
with  that  country,  and  exactly  in  the  ratio  of  their 
intercourse  with  her.  T lie  people  of  the  Union 
have  suflered  most  heavily  in  limes  past;  and  if 
they  have  on  this  occasion  escaped  comparatively 
unharmed,  the  fact  is  due  to  the  increased  inde- 
pendence that  has  resulted  from  the  existence  of 
the  tarifl  of  1842. 

The  great  cotton  consumers  of  the  world  are 
now  the  people  of  the  Union.  Being  only  twen- 
ty-one millions  in  number,  tbe.r  power  of  con- 
sumption is  greater  by  filly  per  cent,  than  Ifial  of 
the  almost  countless  millions  of  British  subjects  ; 
and  their  power  in  this  respect  has  been  increas- 
ing, while  that  of  all  the  colonies  of  Britain  has 
been  diminishing.  Great,  however,  as  it  is  now, 
it  gives  but  eleven  pounds  of  cotton  per  head,  or 
an  average,  alter  deducting  that  winch  is  used  for 
other  purposes  than  clothing,  of  abouL  thirty-five 
yards  ol  cloth  to  each.  This  is  less  than  one- 
hall  ol  what  would  be  consumed,  were  the  iabor 
power  of  the  nation  rendered  productive  by  the 

t “ The  New  York  Shipping  and  Commercial 
List,  winch  is  tile  highest  authority  on  the  subject, 
gives  007,000  bales  as  i fie  American  consumption 
lor  164d.  Of  this,  52a, UUU  bales  was  delivered  to  Hie 
taciories  at  the  North,  and  75,0u0  was  me  estimated 
consumption  at  the  South  auu  West.  This  estimate 
is  probably  too  low.  Certainly  tile  amount  ailoweu 
lor  Georgia  is  not  so  large  as  it  ought  to  be.’’ 

[ Projessor  Me  Cay. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  by  the  consump- 
tion ot  1848  is  meant  that  ot  the  crop  that  com- 
menced to  market  in  September,  1847,  and  closed 
in  the  summer  of  1848.  The  power  of  consuming 
cotton  at  home  was  maintained  during  lhat  time  by 
the  etttcl  ot  the  lamine  in  Europe  in  1847;  but  since 
that  lime  many  nulls  have  been  closed,  and  there  is 
now  no  disposition  to  build  new  ones,  lor  those  in 
existence  aie  working  without  profit,  and  frequently 
at  a loss. 


close  approximation  of  the  loom  and  the  anvil  to 
the  plough  and  the  harrow.  Were  the  policy  of 
the  nation  such  as  would  enable  the  farmers  and 
planters  to  obtain  in  their  immediate  neighbor- 
hood the  furnaces,  the  forges  and  the  rolling- 
mills,  the  cotton  and  the  woollen  mills,  required 
to  supply  their  wants,  and  to  give  them  a market 
on  the  ground  for  their  surplus  food  and  surplus 
labor,  now  to  so  vast  extent  wasted,  and  to  en- 
able them  to  save  the  labor  now  wasted  on  the 
road,  and  the  manure  now  wasted  on  the  road 
and  in  distant  markets,  the  home  consumption  of 
cotton  would  probably  rise  to  four  hundred  mil- 
lions within  less  than  seven  years. 

Had  the  tariff  of  1842  been,  from  the  first, 
adopted  as  the  settled  policy  of  the  nation,  there 
would  be,  at  this  moment,  in  existence  at  least  a 
hundred  cotton  mills,  and  possibly  treble  lhat 
number,  more  than  we  now  have.  Allowing, 
however,  only  one  hundred  and  fifty,  and  the 
consumption  ol  each  to  be  but  one  thousand  bales 
per  annum,  here  would  be  a demand  for  sixty 
millions  of  cotton,  accompanied  every  where  by 
a greatly  increased  power  of  consumption,  be- 
cause of  the  increased  value  of  labor  and  land. 
The  substitution  of  the  tariff  of  1846  for  that  of 
1842  made  during  the  first  year  a considerable 
market  lor  t lie  products  ol  English  looms  ; but 
the  effect  has  been  general  impoverishment ; and 
while  many  mills  have  been  closed,  the  building 
of  others  has  been  arrested,  and  the  market  for 
foreign  cloths  has  already,  even  in  the  present 
year,  fallen  to  two-thirds  of  that  of  1847. 

Calicoes,  printed  Calicoes,  Other 
Year.  and  dyed.  plain,  cottons. 

Yards.  Yards.  Yards. 

1845  1st  6 months  of  8,803, Out)  7,963,000  4,S09,0U0 

1846  do  6,360,000  5,367  000  2,480,000 

1847  do  20,972,000  22.131,000  5,734,OJO 

1848  do  19,220,000  y.950,000  3,996,000 

The  consumption  of  1848  over  that  of  1846, 
consequent  upon  the  change  of  tariff,  is  less  than 
twelve  millions  of  yards,  or  as  much  as  would 
be  produced  in  eight  mills,  consuming  cotton  at 
the  rate  of  two  thousand  bales  per  -annum.  The 
cotton-growers  have  gained  these  eight  ; and  they 
have  lost  a hundred  and  fifty  that  would  be  now 
in  existence,  had  the  tariff  of  1842  been  adopted 
as  the  settled  policy  of  the  country. 

The  power  of  consumption  in  the  South,  at 
the  present  time,  is  less  by  one-third,  so  lar  as 
that  power  is  derived  from  cotton,  than  it  was 
nine  years  since,  notwithstanding  the  vast  in- 
crease of  population.  The  crop  produced  in 
1839  paid  lor  commodities  and  tilings  required 
by  the  planter  and  his  hands  to  the  exte.,t  of 
seventy-four  millions  of  dollars,  whereas  that 
uf  the  present  season  gives  a purchasing  power  to 
the  extent  of  only  fitly  one  millions.  Had  inis 
power  grown  only  with  the  growth  of  popula- 
tion, it  would  be  ninety-two  millions;  tint  it 
ought  to  grow  more  rapidly,  and  stiould  at 
this  moment  far  exceed  one  Hundred  millions  ; 
whereas  it  is  but  filly-one  millions.  Had  the 
tarifl  of  1842  been  adopted  by  the  South,  and 
were  we  now  consuming  a hundred  and  filly 
thousand  bales  more  than  we  now  are,  as  we 
should  be  doing,  the  balance  would  produce 
more  in  the  markets  of  the  world  by  probably 
thirty  millions  of  dollars  than  we  now  uolam  lor 
the  whole.  The  planter  would  thereby  gam  not 
only  these  thirty  millions,  but  the  price  of  the 
one  hundred  and  filly  thousand  bales  in  the  bar- 
gain ; and,  in  addition,  he  would  have  been  im- 
proving his  land  by  the  cultivation  of  food  to  be 
consumed  at  home,  instead  of  raising  cotton  to 
be  sent  abroad.  In  estimating  it  at  one  hundred 
and  titty  thousand  bales,  we  feel  well  assured 
that  we  are  lar  short  of  the  truth.  The  growth 
ol  the  power  of  consumption,  wtien  men  are  en- 
abled to  live  logetner,  combining  their  efforts  to 
make  their  joint  labor  productive,  can  scarcely 
tie  estimated.  The  consumption  of  iron  duu- 
bltd  Irom  1843  to  1847,  and  the  prosperous 
makers  ol  iron  consumed  largely  ol  cotton.  The 
luniaces  and  lollmg-mills-are  being  closed,  and 
the  consupuon  ol  cotton  is  being  reduced.  Had 
the  South  adopted  the  tarifl  ol  1842,  the  pro- 
ducts ot  iron  would  have  gone  ahead  still  more 
rapidly,  and  more  cotton  would  have  been  con- 
sumed, and  the  price  ot  cullun  would  have  been 
higher,  enabling  the  planter  to  make  railroads 
on  which  to  use  the  iron,  and  to  get  his  cot- 
ton to  market  more  cheaply,  and  thus  to  accu- 
mulate the  means  to  improve  bis  plantation,  and 
to  build  nulls,  and  thus  to  augment  the  demand 
lor  iron.  Every  step  in  the  approximation  ot 
the  consumer  to  the  producer  is  a gam  to  the 


'atler.  Every  step  in  the  opposite  direction  is  a 
loss  to  him. 

Every  where  throughout  the  South  there  is  an 
impression  that  there  is  an  over-production  of 
cotton,  and  that  it  must  he  reduced.  What 
would  have  been  the  state  of  affairs  but  for  the 
vast  increase  of  the  home  demand?  England 
could  consume  no  more  than  she  does  at  present. 
Her  colonies  have  that  perfect  freedom  of  trade 
for  which  the  Carolinian  sighs;  yet  their  con- 
sumption diminishes,  and  it  increases  nowhere  but 
where  there  is  protection. 

The  difficulty  does  not  consist  in  orer-produc- 
tion,  but  in  under  consumption.  Let  the  planter 
make  a market  on  the  land  for  the  products  of 
the  land — let  him  pursue  the  course  that  is  needed 
to  give  to  every  county  in  the  Union  its  place 
where  cotton,  or  wool,  or  iron  ore  can  be  con- 
verted into  cloth  or  iron,  thus  making  a market 
for  the  surplus  labor  and  food,  and  saving  the 
manure,  and  before  two  years  shall  elapse  the 
demand  witl  overtake  the  supply,  enabling  him 
to  realize  abroad,  for  what  can  be  spared  to  go 
into  the  general  market  of  the  world,  such  prices 
as  will  give  value  to  his  labor  and  his  land. 
Every  where  throughout  the  South  there  exists 
a desire  for  combination  of  action  to  diminish 
the  supply,  but  these  are  weak  inventions  that 
can  result  in  no  advantage.  They  want  combi- 
nation of  action  to  increase  the  demand.  The  sup- 
ply can  be  diminished  in  one  way  alone,  and  lhat 
is  by  making  a market  for  food  ; and  that  can  be 
done  only  by  bringing  the  consumers  of  food  to 
take  their  places  by  the  side  ot  the  food  and  the 
cotton.  Let  that  be  done,  and  the  power  to  pro- 
duce cotton  will  glow,  while  the  necessity  for  de- 
pending on  cotton  will  diminish  ; and  with  each 
step  the  planter  will  become  a more  independent 
being,  enjoying  more  and  more  that  real  freedom 
of  trade  which  results  from  determining  tor  him- 
self w hat  he  will  produce  and  where  he  will 
make  his  exchanges,  instead  of  lhat  bastard  free- 
dom of  trade  which  consists  in  raising  cotton, 
because  he  can  raise  nothing  else  lhat  will  sell, 
and  sending  it  abroad  when  he  would  prefer  to 
exchange  it  at  home. 

Emancipation  in  Kentucky. — From  the  Louis- 
ville Courier  : — 

We  should  like  to  know  what  particular  objec  t 
those  gentlemen,  who  are  fighting  so  much 
against  emancipation,  think  the  people  of  Ken- 
tucky had  in  voting  in  lavor  of  the  Convention. 
What  great  evil  did  the  people  feel  pressing  upon 
them  to  require  the  immense  vole  of  101,828  in 
favor  of  remodelling  the  Constitution.  The  ma- 
gistracy has  never  been  lelt  as  an  oppression, 
the  mode  of  appointing  sheriffs  is  not  very  dis- 
astrous to  the  people,  nor  have  the  clerkships 
ever  been  fell  as  a serious  oppression.  What 
great  predominant  idea  was  before  the  public 
mind,  if  it  was  not  the  principle  of  emancipa- 
tion ? Scarcely  a solitary  friend  of  the  perpetua- 
tion of  slavery  can  be  luund  among  101,828  votes 
in  favor  of  a Convention,  and  now  a liltle  knot 
of  politicians  in  Frankfurt  have  taken  it  into 
their  heads  to  kill  emancipation  by  still  hunting. 
They  lorget  one  most  important  point — that  in 
all  representative  governments  there  is  a large 
mass  of  the  people  who  are  not  wedded  to  either 
of  the  political  parties,  made  up  of  politicians 
mostly,  aqd  that  in  whatever  way  this  mass  goes, 
it  carries  decision  in  its  hands.  The  political 
parlies  in  Kentucky  will  find  themselves  at  an 
awful  discount,  if  they  are  not  careful  upon  this 
very  question.  Upon  the  great  question  of  the 
perpetuation  of  slavery  by  a constitutional  pro- 
vision, or  for  gradual  emancipation,  there  can 
be,  and  should  he  no  mistake  as  to  the  senti- 
ments of  Kentucky.  All  attempts  to  hinder 
discussion,  to  choke  off  liee  inquiry,  or  to  para- 
lyse public  sentiment  will  recoil  on  the  heads  of 
those  who  make  the  attempt.  The  people  of 
Kentucky  know  their  rights  and  will  maintain 
them.  We  should  feel  ourself  unworthy  the 
name  of  Kentuckian  if  we  held  a sentiment  that 
we  were  alraid  to  avow  or  maintain. 

Let  not  the  friends  ol  slavery  imagine  fora  mo- 
ment tnat  they  can  strangle  discussion — the  game 
is  up,  and  it  will  he  pursued. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  the  Brazil- 
ian charge  U’allaires  for  two  specimens  uf  lea, 
green  and  black,  grown  in  this  beaulilul 
country.  We  have  submitted  them  to  compe- 
tent judges,  who  join  us  in  pronouncing  very  fa- 
vorauly  upon  their  quality.  They  hid  lair  to  ri- 
val the  productions  ot  ttie  Celestial  Empire. — • 
Washington  Union. 
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iltiscdlancous.^ 

British  Colonies  in  North  America. — The 
Union  of  all  the  British  Colonies  in  North  Ameri- 
ca was  projected  by  Lord  Durham  during  his 
administration  of  the  provincial  government.  He 
found  it  impossible,  however,  then  to  do  more 
towards  it  than  to  bring  about  the  union  of  the 
two  Canadas,  and  the  issue  of  that  experiment 
is  scarcely  such  as  to  encourage  efforts  for  its  ex- 
tension. Still  the  purpose  is  entertained  and 
is  urged  upon  public  attention,  zealously  and  pub- 
licly by  writers  both  in  England  and  in  the  pro- 
vinces. 

A late  New  Brunswick  paper  states  that  mea- 
sures are  in  progress  to  send  a deputation  to  Eng- 
land to  urge  upon  the  government  the  following 
measures: 

A union  of  the  entire  British  Colonies  and 
Dependencies:  Free  trade  and  parental  and  fi- 
lial annexation  between  them  and  the  Mother 
Country. 

Colonial  representation  in  the  British  Ministry, 
and  in  Parliament. 

A vi  ide  plan  of  emigration  of  laborers  and  capi- 
tal ; and  an  abolition  of  the  obnoxious  Colonial 
Office  Policy. 

The  Montreal  Courier,  in  noticing  the  matter, 
declares  itself  in  favor  of  all  these  propositions 
except  that  of  a union  of  all  the  Colonies,  which 
it  believes  to  be  impracticable.  It  urges  also, 
the  necessity  of  protection  to  the  labor  and  pro- 
ductions of  the  provinces,  and  after  quoting  Mr. 
Webster  on  the  subject,  says  : 

“ Our  readers  may  take  our  word  for  it,  that 
that  is  the  most  patriotic  policy  which  protects 
native  industry,  and  we  are  happy  to  find  that 
we  are  not  singular  in  our  opinion.  The  public 
appears,  at  last  to  be  roused  to  a sense  of  its  own 
interests,  and  we  trust  that  means  will  be  taken 
to  show  to  the  statesmen  of  England  that  it  is  for 
her  welfare  to  protect,  in  her  own  markets  the 
produce  of  her  Colonies.” 

Another  paper,  the  Weekly  Chronicle,  urges  the 
same  general  views  in  a long  article  of  which 
the  following  is  an  extract : 

England  ever  has  been,  and  ever  will  continue 
to  be,  her  own  best  customer,  and  independently 
of  her  foreign  trade,  a fostering  and  parental 
care  of  her  Colonies  will  eventually  make  her  a 
world  within  herself,  embracing  as  she  does 
every  clime,  soil  and  production,  under  her  own 
flag.  Does  she  want  cheap  bread?  let  her  extend 
free  trade  in  grain  to  the  Canadas,  whose  capa- 
bilities a re  commensurate  with  the  warns  of  the 
whole  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  British  Isles. 
Does  she  want  timber?  let  her  continue  her  pre- 
ference to  the  North  Americans,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  Russian,  and  the  want  is  supplied. 
Does  she  want  sugars?  let  them  com e/ree  from 
our  East  and  West  India  Colonies,  where  they  are 
raised  by  free  labor,  and  tax  to  prohibition  the 
slave-produced  sugars  of  the  foreigner.  Does 
she  want  cotton  ? let  that  also  come  from  the  free 
labor  of  the  Hindoo,  rather  than  from  the  human 
brutes  of  Virginia  and  Maryland.  In  short,  let 
her  tax  all  foreign  productions,  while  she  throws 
off  every  impost  Irom  her  own  subjects,  from 
whatever  portion  ol  her  Empire.  1'his  course, 
and  this  alone,  will  render  her  the  controling  na- 
tion of  the  earth,  while  the  course  which  is  now 
threatened,  will  not  only  throw  out  of  employ 
millions  of  agricultural  laborers  in  the  Parent 
Isles,  but  will  also  destroy  the  grain  trade  ol  Up- 
per Canada,  the  limber  trade  ot  the  Upper  Colo- 
nies, and  the  sugar  and  cotton  trade  ol  India. 
It  will  also  annihilate  that  nursery  lor  the  Brit- 
ish Navy,  our  Mercantile  Marine,  as  well  as 
placing  Deyond  a possibility,  our  being  able  to 
puichase  the  produclsof  the  British  loom.  Ibis 
state  of  things  carries  ruin  on  its  front,  especi- 
ally when  it  is  no  longer  a secret  that  it  is  the 
understood  policy  of  the  United  States,  to  use 
every  effort,  lor  the  ultimate  annexation  ot  those 
colonies  to  their  own  territory.  It  may  be  said 
that  the  loyalty  of  this  portion  of  Her  Majesty’s 
dominions,  will  render  such  a consummation  im- 
possible— we  sincerely  hope  and  trust  that  it  may 
be  so;  yet,  when  the  policy  of  the  Home  Go- 
vernment is  such,  that  foreigners  are  treated 
with  on  more  favorable  terms  than  her  own  sub- 
jects, who  shall  answer  that  the  atieclions  of  her 
Colonial  subjects,  however  desirous  of  being 
faithful,  may  not  become  alienated,  and  the  re- 
sults to  England’s  future  glory  be  disastrous. 

Cotton  and  Flour. — A Striking  Tariff  Argu- 
ment.— '1  he  New  York  correspondent  ol  the  Na- 


tional Intelligencer,  under  date  of  6th  inst.,  gives 
the  following  statement  made  by  General  Tal- 
madge  at  the  meeting  of  the  Farmer's  Club  of 
llie  American  Institute,  on  that  day,  in  reference 
to  the  Wheat  and  Cotton  crops  of  the  United 
States  : 

He  had  seen  it  stated  in  tne  public  prints  that 
a farmer  in  Delaware  took  a square  yard  of  cot- 
ton cloth,  manufactured  with  sizing,  called  “ Ohio 
extra  sheeting,”  and  weighed  it.  The  weight  was 
four  ounces.  He  then  carefully  extracted  the 
starch  from  it  by  washing,  and,  on  drying  and 
weighing  the  cloth  again,  he  found  it  had  lost 
184  grains.  Taking  this  fact  as  a basis,  Gen.  T. 
carried  out  these  statistics: 

The  cotton  crop  of  the  United  States  in  1848 
was  over  two  and  a half  millions  of  bales.  Al- 
lowing the  bales  to  average  four  hundred  pounds 
each,  and  the  whole  crop  to  be  manufactured 
like  the  yard  above  specified,  it  would  require 
for  the  sizing  two  millions  ami  a half  of  barrels 
of  flour,  or  over  twelve  millions  of  bushels  of 
wheat.  It  was  his  impression  that  someihing 
like  one  half  of  the  cotton  crop  is  manufactured 
with  sizing.  It  is  said  that  more  barrels  of  fliur 
are  used  in  a year  for  the  sizing  of  the  cotton 
manufactures  at  Lowell  than  were  usually  ex- 
ported in  a year  to  Great  Britain  before  the  re- 
cent famine.  It  13  also  said  that  fifteen  millions 
of  yards  of  calico  are  annually  manufactured  in 
tins  country,  which  alone  would  require  over 
two  hundred  thousand  barrels  of  flour  lor  sizing, 
at  the  rate  found  in  the  yard  above  mentioned. 
These  calculations,  necessarily  loose  and  imper- 
fect, still  show  in  a striking  light  the  benefit  far- 
mers will  derive  from  the  encouragement  of 
manufactures.  In  these  calculations  no  account 
is  taken  of  the  large  amount  of  the  products  of 
the  farm  required  for  the  support  of  the  manu- 
facturers themselves.  If  the  farmer  is  desirous 
of  a sure  and  profitable  market  for  his  produce, 
let  him  earnestly  and  efficiently  encourage  the 
manufactures  of  his  country.  ~~ 

METBOSOLOGICAL. 

Review  op  the  Weather  for  January,  1849  : 
Philadelphia. — In  this  vicinity  the  new  yearlound 
the  earth  covered  with  a foot  or  more  of  snow, 
and  during  the  first  two  weeks  the  weather  was 
fair,  frosty,  and  salubrious;  the  influenza,  which 
was  epidemic  during  the  open  weather  of  the 
preceding  month,  totally  disappearing.  The 
morning  of  the  11th  was  very  cold,  the  mercury 
being  2|°  only  above  zero  at  sunrise,  and  at  the 
Eastern  Penitentiary  it  was  reported  at  0.  We 
have  not  experienced  so  low  a temperature 
since  1840,  when  by  Peirce’s  published  record, 
if  was  2 above  zero  once  in  January,  and  at  zero 
once  in  February. 

The  Delaware  was  closed  above,  but  kept 
open  opposite  and  below  the  city  by  the  ice  and 
ferry  boats,  hence  little  or  no  interruption  has 
occurred  to  commerce.  The  ice  dealers  were 
busy  skimming  the  Schuylkill,  and  doubtless  a 
good  supply  and  of  fair  quality  is  stored.  A thaw 
occurred  about  the  middle  of  the  month,  with 
rain,  spoiling  the  sleighing,  clearing  the  earth  of 
snow,  and  leaving  the  grass  in  our  public  squares, 
which  had  been  so  nicely  blanketed  during  the 
severe  cold,  of  a vernal  green.  A considerable 
rise  took  place  in  the  Ohio,  to  which  a freshet  in 
the  Monongahela  largely  contributed;  the  water 
rose  in  the  river  at  Cincinnati  at  the  rate  ol  a 
loot  an  hour,  and  attained  the  depth  of  twenty- 
four  feet  in  the  channel  on  the  16th. 

The  latter  part  of  the  month  was  chiefly  mild 
and  pleasant,  with  several  warm  spring-like 
days,  during  which  the  blossom  buds  ot  the 
maple  rapidly  swelled;  the  upper  Delaware, 
however,  conlinifed  closed  to  the  27th  or  28lh, 
when  it  was  open  to  Burlington  and  Bristol. 

J he  Mississippi  aoove  fcit.  Louis  is  still  ice- 
bound. 

According  to  our  daily  record — 

The  1st  was  a fine  winter  day.  Thermome- 
ter 22  at  sunrise,  and  33  at  2 P.  M.  WindN.W. 

The  2d  was  clear  and  cold.  Thermometer  21) 
at  sunrise  and  24  at  mid-day;  it  fell  to  16  at  5 
P.  M.,  and  at  It)  in  the  evening  was  at  10°  only 
above  zero. 

At  sunrise  on  the  3d  the  mercury  was  at  10, 
but  rose  to  25  at  mid-day;  by  a self  registering 
thermometer  it  had  lallen  to  7j  during  the 
night.  The  river  was  closed  above  the  city  this 
morning  with  ice.  Snowed  all  day  at  Cincinnati, 
O.  At  Franconia,  N.  H.,  the  mercury  was  20 


deg.  below  0,  as  reported  in  Ihe  papers.  The 
wind  here  was  W.  by  S.  and  a fine  clear  day. 

From  the  4th  to  the  8th  was  fine  winter  wea- 
ther, thermometer  ranging  from  14  to  33  at  sun- 
rise, and  from  22  to  35  at  2 P.  M.  Wind  wes- 
terly, and  fine  sleighing  in  the  country  ahout  us. 

On  the  I0lh  the  wind  was  high  and  at  N.  W. 
Mercury  17  at  sunrise,  and  22  at  2 P.  M. ; after 
which  it  fell  rapidly  to  14  at  6 P.  M.,  and  at  10 
P.  M.  was  at  8 above  zero. 

At  sunrise  on  the  morning  of  the  llth,  the 
mercury  was  at  2|  degrees  only  above  zero  in 
the  city,  and  at  12  M.  was  at  12  degrees,  but 
rose  to  17  at  2 P.  M.,  the  usual  time  of  obser- 
ving. At  Mobile  the  thermometer  was  at  22  de- 
grees above  zero,  which  is  said  to  be  the  greatest 
degree  of  cold  experienced  there  in  ten  years. 
Ice  from  10  to  15  inches  thick  on  the  Delaware 
above  the  city. 

On  the  12th,  wind  still  N.  W.  Thermometer 
8 at  sunrise,  and  26  at  2 P.  M. 

The  13th  was  overcast  and  thawing  after  the 
morning,  with  an  E.  wind.  Thermometer  18  at 
sunrise,  and  rose  to  45  at  2 P.  M.  Rained  all 
day  at  Pittsburgh  and  at  Cincinnati. 

From  the  14th  to  the  17th,  the  wind  was 
southerly,  a continued  thaw  with  some  rain. 
Mercury  from  37  to  44  at  sunrise,  and  from  42 
to  49  at  mid-day. 

The  18th  and  19th  were  cold,  freezing  all  day 
in  the  shade.  Wind  N.  W.  Thermometer  at 
sunrise,  21,  and  16  at  2 P.  M. 

On  the  20th  the  wind  was  due  South  all  day, 
ihermometer  20  at  sunrise,  and  rose  to  40  at  2 
P.  M , 27  and  31  degrees. 

The  21st  was  cloudy  all  day.  Wind  N.  Ther- 
mometer 33,  and  37. 

The  22d,  22,  and  24th  were  frosty  in  the  morn- 
ing, but  at  mid  day  the  mercury  rose  to  35  46, 
ar.d  on  the  24th  to  51  in  the  shade. 

On  the  25th  and  26th  the  wind  was  S.  Tner- 
mometer  42  and  53  at  sunrise,  and  rose  to  53 
and  67  at  2 P.  M.  on  those  days. 

The  27 th  was  a fine  clear  day.  Wind  N.  W. 
Thermomeler.30  and  42. 

On  the  28th  the  wind  was  E.  and  a raw  chilly 
day.  Thermometer  26  and  47. 

On  the  20th  the  mercury  was  37  at  sunrise, 
and  48  at  noon.  Wind  S.  W.  with  some  rain. 

On  the  30th  the  thermometer  was  52  at  sun- 
rise, and  fell  to  49  at  2 P.  M.  Wind  N.  E.  in 
the  evening,  with  a little  snow,  chiefly  melting 
as  it  fell. 

The  31st  was  overcast.  Thermometer  25  at 
sunrise,  and  30  at  2 P.  M. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  month  was  32 
degrees,  which  is  one  degree  above  the  average 
of  this  month  for  the  last  half  century,  a3  recor- 
ded by  Pierce. 

We  have  marked  13  days  as  clear  and  13  as 
cloudy.  Some  rain  fell  on  5 days,  and  the  whole 
quantity  during  the  month,  as  observed  at  the 
Pennsylvania  Hospital,  was  three-fourths  of  an 
inch.  No  snow  fell  till  the  evening  of  tne  20th, 
if  we  except  a^few  flakes  at  tivoot  three  dit- 
ferenl  times. — [ North  American. 

JUDICIAL. 

Divorce  Law  in  Pennsylvania. — In  deciding 
the  great  divorce  case  nf  Pierce  Butler  vs.  Fanny 
Kemble  Bultler,  Judge  King  of  Philadelphia,  lays 
down  the  following  doctrines  : 

1st.  That  a wile’s  absence,  with  her  husband’s 
previous  consent,  or  subsequent  approval,  is  not  a 
malicious  or  wilful  desertion  within  the  Pennsyl. 
var.ia  statute.  That  such  consent  or  approval  is 
revocable,  and  the  parties,  by  such  revocation, 
are  then  placed  in  the  same  legal  position  which 
they  occupied  at  the  lime  of  such  consent  or  ap- 
proval. 

2d.  That  the  reasonable  cause  which  justifies 
a wile’s  desertion  must  be  such  as  would  be  suf- 
ficed ground  of  divorce. 

3d.  That,  according  to  the  English  decisions, 
the  cruelty  and  indignities  which  would  authorise 
a separation  by  the  wife  from'  her  husband,  must 
be  such  as  would  produce  or  lend  to  produce 
bodily  harm. 

That  the  husband,  able  to  afford  his  wife  such 
necessaries  as  her  education  and  habitudes  have 
rendered  indispensable,  and  yet  refusing  to  allow 
them,  is  in  Pennsylvania  guilty  of  such  legal  cru- 
elty as  would  authorise  a divoice  ; but  the  refusal 
of  mere  luxuries  in  such  a case  would  not  sanc- 
tion a divorce. 

That  a husband  who  maliciously  inflicts  upon 
his  wife  such  a long  and  humiliating  and  annoy- 
ing course  of  insults  and  mortifications  as  must 
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ultimately  destroy  health  or  life,  is  guilty  of  such 
legal  cruelly  as  would  authorise  a divorce,  al- 
though sueh  course  of  insuit,  &.e.,  were  unaccom- 
panied by  actual  or  threatened  violence  to  her 
person. 

The  Conrt  decreed  that  the  matter  should  go 
to  a jury  upon  the  libel  and  answer  curtailed  by 
the  court. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania  has 
decided,  in  the  case  of  Pickering  vs.  Shotwell, 
that  a devise  made  to  the  “ monthly  meeting  of 
Friends,”  is  a good  devise — that  the  monthly 
meeting,  though  not  an  incorporated  associated, 
is  competent  to  hold  it. 

Selling  Spirituous  Liquors  on  theSabbath. 
The  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  State  of  Maryland 
gave  its  opinion,  on  the  Cth  inst.,  on  the  question 
of  the  constitutionality  of  the  law  prohibiting 
the  sale  of  spirituous  liquors  on  Sunday,  in  the 
case  of  Bode  vs  the  Stale,  on  appeal  from  the  Bal- 
timore City  Court.  The  Court  of  Appeals,  says 
the  Baltimore  Patriot,  decided  that  the  law  was 
constitutional,  but  the  decision  of  Baltimore  City 
Court  was  reversed  in  this  particular  case,  on  the 
exception  taken  that  there  was  no  proof  that  the 
party  indicted  under  the  law  was  a retailer  of 
spirituous  liquors. 


Statistics. 


Progress  op  Benevolence. — That  the  Ame- 
rican people  are  not  wholly  engrossed  by  the 
passion  for  money-making,  is  evident  from  the 
rapid  growth  and  increasing  usefulness  of  some 
of  our  public  religious  and  benevolent  institu- 
tions. Take  the  American  Tract  Society  for 
example.  In  1840,  its  income  was  less  than 
$118,000  ; last  year  it  exceeded  $237,000!  Then 
it  had  no  colporteurs  in  its  employ.  Wow  it  has 
over  250  laboring  in  twenty-live  Stales,  and  in 
Canada  and  Mexico,  exclusive  of  nearly  100 
theological  students  who  are  occupied  in  its  ser- 
vice during  their  summer  vacations.  In  1840, 
the  Society  circulated  less  than  300,000  vo- 
lumes ; last  year  it  issued  about  700,000  vo- 
lumes, exclusive  of  tract  publications.  Of  these 
various  works,  more  than  18,000  000  pages  have 
been  circulated  gratuitously  during  the  last  eigh- 
teen months.  In  1840,  the  Tract  Magazine, 
(now  American  Messenger,)  published  8,000  co- 
pies. There  are  now  130,000  copies  of  it  circu 
ialed.  Then  there  was  also  50,000  copies  of  the 
Christian  Family  Almanac  printed  ; now  the 
edition  for  1849  already  exceeds  200.000,  and 
the  demand  is  unsupplied. — [JV.  Y.  Jour.  Com. 

Railroads. — We  learn  from  the  American  Al- 
manac, that  there  are  completed  in  Massachusetts, 
810  miles  of  railroads;  in  other  parts  of  New 
England,  380  miles  ; and  that  there  are  nowin 
process  of  construction  in  New  England,  1244 
miles  of  additional  railroads. 

The  length  of  railroads  completed  in  New 
York,  is  737  mile3j  New  Jersey,  202  miles; 
Pennsylvania,  954|  miles;  Delaware,  10  miles; 
Maryland,  3G0  miles  ; V irginia,  373  miles ; North 
Carolina,  254  miles  ; South  Carolina,  204  miles  ; 
Georgia,  G05  miles;  Florida,  54  miles;  Alabama, 
101  miles;  Mississippi,  109  miles;  Kentucky,  28 
miles  ; Ohio,  301  miles;  Indiana,  84  miles;  Mi- 
chigan, 280  miles.  Total  in  the  United  Stales, 
5,703^  miles. 

The  Mackerel  Fishery. — The  Gloucester 
(Mass.)  Telegraph  gives  an  interesting  statement 
ol  the  Mackerel  Fishery  for  the  last  year,  fPoui 
the  returns  of  the  Depuiy  Inspector.  The  pro- 
duce ol  the  fishery  exceeded  that  of  the  year 
1847,  or  any  preceding  year,  by  67,548  barrels — 
the  whole  quantity  inspected  being  300,130  bar- 
rels— of  which  1 13,093  barrels  were  ol  No.  1; 
79,979  barrels  No.  2;  and  107,058  barrels  No. 
3.  The  greatest  quantity  caught  was  by  vessels 
from  the  port  of  Gloucester,  amounting  to  53,- 
000  barrels;  from  Provincetown,  31,049;  New- 
buryport,  26,204;  Wellfleet,  28,219;  Cohasset, 
22,967  ; Hingham,  19,850  ; Truro,  12,279  ; Den- 
nis, 16,593;  and  smaller  quantities  by  vessels 
from  several  other  ports. 

Population  of  Milwaukee — The  Milwaukee 
Sentinel  and  Gvzclte  of  the  23rd  ult.,  gives  the 
footings  of  a recent  census  ol  the  population  ol 
that  city,  showing  the  present  population  to  be 
15,598. 

This  is  an  increase  of  upwards  of  1500,  during 
the  last  year. 


Of  the  population,  6,960  are  Americans,  5,708 
Germans,  3,487  Irish,  135  Hollanders,  97  Scotch, 
83  Norwegians,  74  French,  34  Welch,  8 Danes, 

6 Swedes. 

Cleveland  (Ohio:) — The  value  of  real  estate 
in  this  city,  is  $2,939,750;  personal  estate,  $1,- 
291,631.  Total,  $4,231,381.  The  amount  of  tax 
levied,  $58,813. 

Colored  People  in  Philadelphia. — A recent 
census  taken  by  the  Society  of  Friends,  gives  the 
number  of  colored  people  in  that  city  at  16,042  ; 
6,896  being  males  and  9,146  females,  not  includ- 
ing domestics  iri  families,  the  penitentiaries,  alms- 
houses, &c.  which,  the  Ledger  estimates  will 
swell  the  amount  to  between  20  and  23,000. — 
From  1829  to  1840  the  ratio  ot  increase  had  di- 
minished from  31  23  per  cent,  to  27  16  p:r  cent. 
Between  1830  and  1840,  the  increase  of  whites 
was  37-50  per  cent.  The  mobs  of  1842,  it  is  said, 
drove  away  many  people  of  color.  The  value  of 
real  estate  held  by  315  colored  persons  is  esti- 
mated at  $531  809,  with  incumbrances* amount- 
ing to  $130,442,  besides  $194,318,  in  personal 
property. 

They  have  schools,  18  places  of  religious  wor- 
ship &c  , thongh  it  is  staled  that  twelve  hundred 
of  their  children  are  growing  up  in  vice,  without 
receiving  the  least  education. 

Cholera. — While  the  Cholera  existed  at  Sta- 
ten Island,  there  were  one  hundred  and  two 
cases,  fifty-two  of  which  proved  fatal.  Of  the 
total  number,  fifty-nine  cases  occurred  among  the 
passengers  of  the  ship  New  York,  of  whom  twen- 
ty-nine died.  Among  the  old  inmates  of  the  hos- 
pital were  forty-three  cases,  of  whom  twenty- 
three  died. — N.  Y.  Com, 

The  cases  of  Cholera  in  Scotland  are 
numbered  at  over  5,700  ; in  England,  1,116. 

British  Army. — The  expense  of  maintaining 
the  army  in  1685  was  £750, 000.  In  1847  it  was 
nearly  .£20, 000, 000-  The  quantity  of  grain  raised 
in  1685  was  80,000,000  bushels.  In  1846  it  was 
260,000,000  bushels.  Five  hundred  thousand  tons 
of  coal  were  raised  in  England  in  1686  ; in  1846 
twenty  millions  of  tons.  In  1635,  10,000  tons  of 
iron  were  manufactured.  In  1846,  eight  hundred 
thousand. 

Gutta  Percha. — The  first  importation  of  this 
material  into  England  was  in  1840,  during  which 
year  about  200  cwt.  were  imported.  It  comes 
from  the  Indian  Archipelago,  and  since  1840, 
27,000  cwt.  have  been  imported.  The  process 
ol  extracting  it  kills  the  tree.  However,  500,- 
000  square  miles  have  been  discovered,  over 
which  it  is  said  to  be  very  thickly  spread.  There 
is,  therefore,  no  danger  that  it  will  give  out  in 
our  day. 

Statistics  of  the  Medical  Faculty  in  Pa- 
ris.— In  a work  upon  the  medical  faculty,  re- 
cently published  in  Paris  by  Mr.  Domange  Hu- 
bert, we  find  the  •following  result : There  are 
now  practising  in  Paris  one  thousand  three  hun- 
dred and  eighty-nine  physicians.  In  January, 
1847,  the  number  was  1442;  in  1833,  the  num- 
ber of  practitioners  was  1099,  and  since  that 
time  the  progression  had  been  the  whole  time 
increasing,  until  this  year.  Since  the  1st  of  Ja- 
nuary, 1847,56  doctors  have  died  in  Paris,  112 
have  left  the  city,  and  114  have  established  them- 
selves there.  Since  the  Revolution  of  February, 
the  medical  corps  has  taken  a large  part  in  the 
administration  of  public  aflairs  under  the  Repub- 
lic ; nine  doctors  are  members  of  the  National 
Assembly  ; one  occupied  the  presidential  chair 
on  the  15th  of  May,  and  seveial  others  have 
been  honored  with  posts  of  high  standing. 

[ Boston  Transcript. 

Extent  of  the  Gold  Fever. — Within  the  last 
five  weeks,  3,095  persons  have  actually  sailed 
lor  California,  Irom  Northern  ports;  2,283  via 
Cape  Horn  ; 2 via  the  San  Juan  ; 215  via  Vera 
Cruz;  and  595  via  Chagres.  Thousands  more 
are  on  the  eve  of  departure,  and  we  may  safely 
predict  that  six  months  more  will  swell  the  num- 
ber of  gold-huuters  to  50,000. 

Dead  Letters. — The  Boston  Times  states  that 
no  lewer  than  nineteen  thousand  one  hundred  and 
seventeen  dead  letters  were  transmitted  yesler 
day,  by  post,  to  Washington — they  being  those 
accumulated  at  the  Boston  Post  Office  during  the 
last  quarter  of  a year.  1 

There  are  now  attending  school  in  Mas- 
sachusetts  165,000  children,  3,656  of  whom  are 
under  four  years  of  age. 


& Commerce. 

Dividends. — The  Merchants'  Magazine  for  Fe- 
bruary, gives  a list  of  the  dividends  recently  de- 
clared in  Boston,  New  York  and  Baltimore,  and 
says:  “ The  amount  of  dividends  of  these  three 
cities,  payable  in  January,  is  probably  not  short 
of  $6,500,000,  and  it  will  be  remembered  that 
these  are  the  January  dividends  only.  The  New 
York  companies  pay  some  of  them  in  almost 
every  month  in  the  year.  Thus,  of  twenty-five 
banks,  only  seven  pay  in  January,  as  above.  In 
nearly  every  instance  there  has  been  an  increase 
of  earnings  for  the  last  six  months  of  1848  over 
the  corresponding  period  of  former  years.  Thus, 
seven  New  York  banks  declare  $356  142,  Janu- 
ary, 1849,  against  $320,288,  January,  1848,  being 
probably  a larger  dividend  than  has  ever  been 
earned  by  the  institutions  in  any  previous  similar 
period.” 

|I3=  The  receipts  of  the  Providence  and  Wor- 
cester Railroad  for  the  year  1848,  were  $193,- 
844  42.  and  its  expenses  $83,889  71;  showing 

the  net  earnings  to  be  $109,954  71.  The  cost 

of  the  road  was  $1,873,895  76. 

Baltimore. — Numerical  statement  of  vessels 
built  at  Baltimore  during  the  years  named,  viz  : 
Total  in  1848—69  vessels  tonl  14,447-44 

1847—80  12,868.06 

1846—74  11,198  54 

1845-80  11,192.24 

1844—38  5,454.72 

1843—17  3,915  17 

[ Lyford's  Price  Current. 

The  total  number  of  arrivals  at  New 
York  from  foreign  ports  for  the  year  1843  is 
3,060,  of  which  754  were  British  : the  total  num- 
ber of  passengers,  191,909.  The  number  of  ar- 
rivals in  1847  was  3,174,  the  passengers  166,110. 

The  import  of  Colton  into  Boston  dur  ing 
the  year  1848  was  251,787  bales. 

Flour  and  Grain. — The  following  are  the  in- 
spections for  the  year  ending  Dec.  31,  1843,  at 


Baltimore  : 

bbls.  bbls. 

Flour  627  078  25,593 

Rye  Flour  5,094  65 

Corn  Meal  45;45 1 1,044 

Do  hhds.  129 


The  flour  and  grain  trade  of  the  Middle  and 
Northwestern  States,  this  season,  presents  favor- 
able footings.  The  following  statement  respect- 
ing the  trade  of  St.  Louis  in  these  articles,  from 
the  St.  Louis  Era,  is  an  illustration.  The  state- 
ment shows  the  value  of  the  flour  and  grain  re- 
ceived at  that  port,  from  the  1st  of  January  to 
30th  Nov.,  1848 — eleven  months.  The  prices, 
says  the  Era,  have  been  arrived  at  by  carefully 
comparing  the  prices  on  Thursday  of  each  week, 
and  adopting  the  minimum  rales  : 


Article. 

Amount. 

Rate. 

Value. 

Flour  374 

,414  bbls.  496  hf-  do. 

S>4  25 

8 1, 590.5S5 

00 

Wheat 

2,128,109  bushels 

70 

1,4-9,676 

30 

Corn 

682, U49 

28 

190,073 

69 

Oats 

239.0U2 

18 

41,630 

30 

Barley 

109,537 

45 

49.271 

65 

Rye 

8,937 

35 

3,145 

55 

Estimated  aggregate  value  $3,365,2S2  48 
We  present  some  statistical  facts,  from  the 
Rochester  Democrat,  connected  with  the  flour  trade 
of  Rochester  during  the  season  of  1848,  compared 
with  former  years  : 

1815.  1S46.  1847.  T818. 

Total  bbls.  518,318  540,232  631,574  590, 32C 
The  peculiar  state  of  the  markets  in  1846  in- 
duced many  to  retain  their  slock  of  wheat  until 
the  next  season,  when  they  were  thrown  upon 
the  markets,  causing  the  unusual  increase  in 
1847. 

The  following  is  .the  estimated  amount 
of  wheat  in  store  at  ditferent  points  on  Lake  Mi- 
chigan : 

At  Chicago  bushels  312,755 

Michigan  City  50  000 

Little  Fort  1 00 ,000 

Southport  209,000 

Racine  150,000 

Milwaukee  225,000 

Total  amount  in  store  1,037,755 
Wrecking  Statistics  at  Key  West. — 1 he 

amount  of  salvage  decreed  on  wrecks  at  Key 
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West,  during  the  present  year,  is  $125,000,  ex- 
penses $74,140,  and  the  value  of  the  vessels  and 
cargoes  $1,282,000.  The  number  of  vessels  that 
have  struck  on  the  reef,  been  lost,  or  brought 
into  port,  is  27,  ;yjd  14  have  come  in  distress, 
making  a total  of  41.  Thirteen  vessels  have  been 
on  the  reef  and  got  off  without  assistance.  The 
number  of  wrecking  vessels  is  now  increased  to 
47.  Their  tonnage  being  about  1200,  with  nearly 
350  men  composing  their  crews. 


bartons  Stems. 


Russian  America— Our  Pacific  Settlements  : — 
Russian  America,  the  only  part  of  our  continent 
held  by  the  Sclavonic  race  has  to  our  Republic 
been  almost  an  unknown  land.  Still  an  Ameri- 
can is  there,  Mr.  Moore,  whose  employment  is 
to  instruct  the  natives  born  of  Russian  parents, 
how  to  build  steam  engines,  and  steam  vessels 
for  that  far  distant  coast.  This  steam  voyaging 
will  connect  them  with  Oregon,  and  California, 
and  thence  by  our  new  line  with  Panama,  and 
thence  again  by  the  present  existing  line  with 
Valparaiso  in  Chili.  The  western  coast  of  Ame- 
rica, both  North  and  South,  will  then  have  a 
continuous  line  of  steamers  from  near  Behring’s 
Straits  down  to  near  Cape  Horn  I though  the 
eastern  coast  of  our  continent  has  no  such  con- 
tinuous line  by  steam. 

“ Westward  the  star  of  Empire  tabs  its  way;” 
and  the  West  coast  of  America  is  destined  to 
witness  mighty  things,  overlooking  the  virgin 
Pacific  to  China,  Japan,  Siberia,  and  the  Austra- 
lian shores  beyond.  A voyager  entering  the 
port  of  Archangel  found  there  the  following 
mercantile  fleet.  It  speaks  of  life,  of  energy, 
and  the  speed  of  civilization: 


1.  Helen  350  tons. 

2.  Alexander  300 

3.  Sitka  300 

4.  Bichal  200 

5.  Constantine  200 

6.  Ochotsk  150 

7.  ChiehakofT  150 

8.  Polypheme  150 


9.  Promysie  80  tons. 

10.  Morischold  SO 

11.  Qua-pak  80 

12.  Nicolas,  steamer  60 

fnrse  power. 

13.  Moore,  steamer,  7 

horse  do. 

14  & 15.  Two  other  small 
steamers. 


This  would  do  credit  to  many  a proud  port  in 
Europe  or  the  United  Slates.  We  must  learn 
more  about  that  land.  Her  fleet  is  occupied  al- 
most exclusively  on  those  northern  shores — above 
the  famous  54  40,  running  to  the  Aleutian  Isles, 
to  the  Kurile  Isles  which  reach  to  Japan,  to 
Kamschatka,  and  to  Ochotsk  in  Siberia,  except 
ari  occasional  trip  to  Oregon  for  flour,  or  to 
the  Sandwich  Islands  for  sugar  and  other  sup- 
plies. 

Sir  George  Simpson,  Governor  of  the  great 
northern  British  portion  of  our  continent,  speaks 
of  the  establishment  of  Mr.  Moore,  the  Ameri- 
can in  the  employ  of  Russia,  in  terms  of  high 
commendation;  the  entire  work  of  an  engine, 
the  casting,  forging  and  finishing  being  finely 
done.  “ He  is  a man  of  superior  ingenuity,  and 
has  taught  five  or  six  natives  to  do  the  work  al- 
most as  well  as  himself.” 

New  Archangel,  the  capital  of  Russian  Ame- 
rica, is  situated  on  the  Island  of  Sitka,  which  is 
separated  from  the  main  land  by  a narrow  arm 
of  the  sea.  Its  population  is  about  1500,  besides 
two  iridian  suburban  villages.  Smaller  posts  are 
stationed  at  many  points  along  the  coast  all  the 
way  to  the  peninsuia  of  Alaska,  and  thence  even 
along  the  chain  of  Aleutian  Islands,  which  form 
the  natural  stepping  stones  to  Siberia.  Recently 
some  posts  have  been  formed  on  Behring’s 
Straits!  to  protect  the  fur  trade  on  the  east  side 
from  the  Sehuklchi.  These  are  the  dwellers  oil 
the  western  side,  and  once  a year  at  the  great 
fair  at  Oslroy-noye  in  Siberia,  they  purchase  to- 
bacco and  other  articles,  and  with  these  they  are 
powerful  competitors,  every  summer,  with  the 
Russian  company,  among  the  extreme  north- 
western Indians  of  our  continent. 

The  climate  of  Russian  America  is  mild  for 
its  latitude,  like  Western  Europe, — in  both  cases 
the  prevailing  westerly  winds  from  the  ocean 
temper  the  land.  No  part  of  the  coast  north  of 
Oregon  grows  wheat,  but  potatoes  and  other 
garden  vegetables  are  abundant,  even  to  Cook’s 
Sound  and  Aleshka.  Cattle  thrive  well.  The 
forests  are  filled  with  game,  and  the  waters 
swarm  with  fish,  especially  the  salmon.  The 
extremity  of  our  continent  is  destined  to  support 
a considerable  population,  though  their  flour 
must  come  from  Oregon. 

Our  northern  neighbors  there  are  a social 


people.  ‘ New  Archangel,”  says  Sir  George, 
“ notwithstanding  its  isolate  I position,  is  a very 
gay  place.  Much  of  the  time  of  its  inhabitants 
i3  devoted  to  festivity  ; balls  and  dinners  run  a 
perpetual  round,  and  are  managed  in  a style 
which  in  this  part  of  the  world  may  be  deemed 
extravagant.”  Their  Easter  Holidays  are  espe- 
cially full  of  life,  and  then  our  ancient  fashion 
of  sporting  colored  eggs,  delights  the  children 
of  Sitka, — though  the  custom  has  travelled  the 
other  way  around  the  globe. 

The  names  of  the  days  of  their  week  have 
marched  eastwardly  around  the  world,  and 
hence  their  Sunday  is  the  Saturday  of  the  Ore- 
gonians. It  is  curious  how  the  same  day  is  called, 
and  with  propriety  too,  both  Sunday  and  Satur- 
day, from  America  westward  to  China.  Through 
the  centre  of  the  Pacific,  civilization  has  travelled 
westward,  and  hence  at  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
the  L’adrone  Islands,  and  the  Pnillipine  Islands, 
the  day  is  Saturday ; while  both  through  the 
Southern  Pacific,  from  the  Society  Islands  to 
Ausl-raliq,  and  through  . the  Northern  Pacific 
from  Russian  America,  through  the  Aleutian 
and  Kurile  Islands  to  China,  civilization  has 
travelled  eastward  and  the  day  is  Sunday.  These 
facts  will  always  stand  as  eloquent  historical 
monuments  ; they  show  that  the  eastern  and 
western  streams  of  civilization  have  overleaped 
each  other  more  than  6600  miles ! Their  expla- 
nation to  centuries  yet  unknown  will  make  lucid 
the  history  of  the  past — that  great  point  in 
past  history  when  Christianity  first  belted  the 
globe  I 

To  return  to  Russian  America.  The  oldest 
settlement  on  the  Western  coast  of  America, 
North  of  California  i9  the  village  of  Kodiak, 
containing  400  inhabitants,  and  situated  on  an 
island  at  the  extreme  North.  It  was  founded  in 
1783,  just  at  the  close  of  our  Revolution,  and  as 
we  began  to  settle  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi. 
What  a coincidence  ! The  great  West  entered 
upon  simultaneously  by  the  Spaniards  in  Califor- 
nia on  the  South,  hy  ourselves  on  the  East,  and 
by  the  Russians  on  the  Northwest.  These  ex 
tensive  movements  by  the  masses  of  mankind 
to  “ replenish  the  earth,  and  subdue  it,”  have 
ever  been  plainly  under  the  direction  of  Provi. 
dence,  as  when  the  Israelites  migrated  from 
Egypt,  under  the  guidance  of  the  pillar  of  cloud 
by  day  and  the  pillar  of  fire  by  night.  At  the 
present  date,  the  Russian  American  Company, 
who  have  the  entire  government  of  the  country, 
do  not  encourage  emigration,  as  it  tends  to  dis- 
troy  their  monopoly  of  fur.  But  a change  must 
come  with  the  general  increase  of  population, 
and  that  boreal  region  will  be  filled  with  human 
life,  and  enjoyment  Mr.  Moore  the  ingenious 
American  there,  will  have  many  companions 
speaking  his  own  language. 

f Newark  Sentinel. 

A machine  is  said  to  have  been  invente  I 
in  Tennessee,  by  which  a planter  can  pick  two 
thousand  pounds  of  cotton  a day,  from  his  field, 
doing  the  woik  of  twenty  hands.  The  modus  ope- 
randi  is  by  horse  power,  and  the  machine  is  de- 
signed to  gather  in  the  upper  bolls,  after  the 
lower  have  already  been  picked  by  hand. 

03s  1°  1825,  eight  vessels  engaged  in  the 
pearl  fishery  in  the  Gulf  of  California,  arid  col- 
lected about  five  pounds  of  pearls,  of  the  united 
value,  of  ten  thousand  dollars.  Some  of  the  rich- 
est pearls  in  the  regalia  of  Spain  are  the  produce 
of  the  fishery  in  the  California  gulf. 

jXS”  The  Slate  Library  of  New  York  has  a 
collection  of  all  the  printed  reports  of  the  United 
Slates,  and  of  every  State  in  the  Union  which 
has  e er  been  published,  except  one  volume  of 
Kentucky  Reports.  For  this  they  are  at  present 
making  a persevering  and  diligent  search. 

The  New  Jersey  House  of  Representa- 
tives, lately  refused  to  receive  a petition  asking 
for  a secession  from  the  Union.  Why  should 
they  receive  such  petitions? 

Another  Projected  Railroad  to  the  Pa- 
cific.— A new  project  for  a railroad  to  the  Pa- 
cific has  been  brought  before  Congress  in  the 
shapeof  a memorial  from  William  Bayard  &Co., 
of  New  York,  who  propose  to  construct  a rail- 
road from  St.  Louis  to  California,  via  the  Rio 
Grande  and  the  Gila  rivers.  The  memorialists 
ask  for  a survey  of  the  route  by  United  Slates 
Engineers,  and  the  grant  of  a strip  of  land  of 
twenty-five  miles  on  each  side  of  the  road  ; they 
covenanting  on  their  part  to  deposit  in  ttie  trea- 
sury $5,000,000  in  Government  security,  as  a 


guaranty  for  the  work,  which  they  are  to  com- 
plete within  eight  years.  They  propose  to  sell 
thp  land  in  small  proportions  to  actual  settlers, 
atGovernment  prices  ; to  build  the  road  of  heavy 
iron  ; to  carry  army  and  naval  stores  free,  and 
troops  and  sailors  at  one-fourth  the  regular  fare, 
which,  they  propose  shall  not  exceed  one-half 
the  rates  now  charged  on  the  Panama  mail  steam- 
ers. 

03=  The  New  York  Mirror  states  that  ma- 
chinery for  a cotton  factory  is  going  out  to  San 
Francisco.  It  is  sent  out 'by  a New  England 
Company.  Many  who  cannot  work  in  the  mines 
will  probably  find  profitable  employment  in  this 
factory. 

Newspapers. — A bill  for  the  preservation  of 
newspapers  has  been  introduced  into  the  As-ern- 
bly  of  New  York.  It  directs  the  clerks  of  se- 
veral counties  to  subscribe  for  and  take,  at  pub- 
lic expense,  not  exceeding  two  newspapers  pub- 
lished in  the  several  counties,  and  to  preserve 
the  same  among  the  records  of  the  offices. 

N ew  Line  of  American  Steamers. — J.  Brown, 
E.  K.  Collins,  E.  Riggs  and  W.  S.  Wetmore  have 
announced  their  intention  to  apply  to  the  Legis- 
lature of  New  York,  at  the  present  session,  fop 
an  act  to  incorporate  themselves  and  others  under 
the  name  of  the  “ United  States  Mail  Steamers 
Company,  New  York  and  Liverpool  Line  with 
a capital  of  $2,01)0,01)0  for  the  purpose  of  running 
a line  of  steamers  between  New  York  and  Liver- 
pool. 

An  official  census  of  the  religious  belief  of  the 
Irish,  taken  in  1S35,  showed  that  of  7,943,930 
people,  there  were  6,427,712  Catholics,  852,064 
Protestants,  and  664,164  of  various  other  sects. 
There  is  not  a county  in  Ireland,  in  which  the 
Catholics  do  not  outnumber  the  Protestants. 
Galway  has  4,702  Protestants,  and  253,155  Ca- 
tholics ; Tipperary,  389,282  Catholics,  and  17,- 
515  Protestants.  In  Dublin,  the  Catholics  are 
three  to  one. 

There  has  been  a temporary  arrangement 
made  between  the  New  Haven  and  New  York 
and  tile  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroads,  for 
a through  line  to  Boston.  'The  arrangement 
commenced  on  Monday  last,  when  the  eight 
o’clock  New'  Haven  train,  from  Canal  street,  will 
connect  with  the  train  from  Hartford  to  Spring- 
field  and  Boston.  This  arrangement,  it  is  pre- 
sumed, will  lead  to  a permanent  and  equilabla 
connection  between  tbe  two  companies,  by  which 
ttie  public  will  be  accommodated. — Tribune. 

According  to  the  message  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  Mexico  to  Congress,  the  expenses  of  afl 
departments  of  the  Government  during  tbe  past 
year,  amounted  to  $16, 501), GUI),  and  the  receipts 
to  $10,000,000. 

In  the  43J  year  of  Elizabeth,  (1601)  a bill 
was  brought  into  Parliament  lo  prevent  men 
from  riding  in  coacnes,  which  was  then  consi- 
dered gross  eflem  inacy . 
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Chronicle. 

Prussian  Navy — The  steamer  United  States 
has  been  purchased  of  her  proprietors  and  is  in- 
tended to  be  fitted  out  at  New  York,  under  the 
direction  of  W.  H.  Webb,  as  a war  ship,  to  be 
used  in  the  organization  of  a navy  for  that  Go- 
vernment. 


Cabinet  Appointments. — Much  speculation  is 
indulged  in  by  the  correspondents  at  Washington 
of  the  various  newspapers,  with  regard  to  the  se- 
lection of  Gen.  Taylor’s  Cabinet.  Nothing  has 
definitely  transpired  on  the  subject  beyond  the 
knowledge  that  the  Hon.  Mr.  Clayton  has  been 
appointed  Secretary  of  State. 


Proclamation  of  the  Ratification  of  the 
Postal  Treaty  with  England. — This  treaty 
having  been  ratified  by  the  Governments  of  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States,  and  the  respective 
ratifications  having  been  exchanged  at  London, 
on  the  26th  ultimo,  the  President  has  issued  his 
proclamation  declaratory  thereof,  and  that  the 
same  will  go  into  effect  immediately. 

The  rate  of  a single  letter  from  New  York  to 
London  will  in  future  be  twenty-four  cents,  made 
up  as  follows  : U.  S.  inland  postage,  five  cents, — 
sea  postage,  sixteen  cents, — British  inland  pos- 
tage, three  cents.  Newspapers  tico  cents  each, 
to  be  prepaid. 


Arrival  of  the  President  Elect. — General 
Taylor,  after  a long  and  fatiguing  journey,  ar- 
rived at  Washington  on  the  evening  of  the  23rd 

inst the  anniversary  of  the  victory  at  Buena 

Vista — and  was  received  with  every  demonstra- 
tion of  joy  by  the  citizens.  From  the  Relay 
House,  on  the  Baltimore  and  Cumberland  Rail- 
way, he  was  attended  by  the  Mayor  and  several 
of  the  members  of  the  Council  of  Washington. 
The  delay  at  the  Relay  House,  where  he  was 
welcomed  by  deputations  from  Baltimore,  caused 
his  arrival  at  the  metropolis  after  nightfall, — 
“ but,”  says  the  National  Intelligencer,  “ the  stars 
shone  brightly,  and  the  railroad  track  was  occa- 
sionally illuminated  by  bonfires  on  the  route.  By 
bonfires  also,  and  the  roaring  of  cannon  and  flights 
of  brilliant  rockets  was  the  General  heralded  into 
the  city,  and  the  mass  of  human  beings  which 
blocked  up  the  railroad  depot,  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue, was  greater  than  we  have  witnessed  on  any 
former  occasion.” 


California. — The  following  notification  was 
made  by  General  Smith,  Major  General  U.  S.  A., 
commanding  Pacific  Division,  at  Panama,  on  the 
19th  January.  The  letter  is  addressed  to  the  U. 
S.  Consul  at  that  place,  Mr.  William  Nelson  : 

Sir — The  laws  of  the  United  States  inflict  the 


penalty  of  fine  and  imprisonment  on  trespassers 
on  the  public  lands.  As  nothing  can  be  more 
unreasonable  or  unjust  than  the  conduct  pursued 
bv  persons,  not  citizens  of  the  United  States,  who 
are  flocking  from  all  parts  to  search  for,  and  car- 
ry gold  from  the  lands  belonging  to  the  Uni- 
ted States  in  Califoinia,  and  as  such  conduct  is  in 
direct  violation  of  law,  it  will  become  my  duty, 
immediately  on  my  arrival  there,  to  put  these 
laws  in  force,  and  to  prevent  their  infraction  in 
future  by  inflicting  the  penalties  provided  by  law 
on  those  who  offend. 

As  Ihese  laws  are  probably  not  known  to  many 
who  are  about  starting  to  California,  it  would  be 
well  to  make  it  publicly  known  that  there  are 
such  laws  in  existence,  and  that  they  will  be  in 
future  enforced  against  all  persons,  not  citizens 
of  the  United  Stales,  who  shall  commit  any  tres- 
pass on  the  lands  of  the  United  States  in  Califor- 
nia. 

Your  position  as  Consul  here,  being  in  commu- 
nication with  our  Consuls  on  the  coast  of  South 
America,  affords  you  the  opportunity  of  making 
this  known  most  generally,  and  I will  be  much 
obliged  to  you  if  you  will  do  it. 


Provisional  Government  in  California. — A 
meeting  was  held  at  San  Francisco,  California, 
on  the  21st  December,  which  was  continued  by 
adjournment  to  23rd  December  last,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  adopting  measures  to  constitute  a govern- 
ment for  themselves,  until  it  shall  be  the  pleasure 
of  Congress  to  provide  one  for  them.  Dr.  John 
Townsend  was  appointed  Chairman,  assisted  by 
Mr  Wm.  C.  Clark  and  J.  C.  Ward.  William  M. 
Smith  and  S.  S.  Howison,  were  chosen  Secreta- 
ries. The  following  were  among  the  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  meeting  : 

1.  Resolved.  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  meet- 
ing, it  is  the  right  and  the  duty  of  the  inhabitants 
of  California  to  form  a provisional  government, 
m hicb,  while  it  aims  to  advance  the  interests, 
preserve  the  lives  and  property,  and  protect  the 
rights  of  the  people  who  live  under  it,  will  not 
conflict  with  or  injure  the  rights,  which  the  go- 
vernment of  the  United  States  may  have  acquired 
by  the  treaty  of  peace. 

2.  Resolved,  That  we  hailed  with  joy  the  in- 
telligence that  hencelorth  this  soil  was  to  be  pro- 
tected by  the  flag  of  freedom,  and  that  this  coun- 
try was  to  participate  in  the  blessings  of  educa- 
tion, liberty  and  law  ; that  we  are  ready  to  ac- 
cept and  abide  by  a proper  form  of  territorial 
government,  whenever  the  United  Slates  Con- 
gress will  vouchsafe  us  that  mercy  and  conside- 
ration ; and  that  we  deeply  regret  their  inactivity 
in  regaid  to,  and  their  ignorance  of,  our  wants, 
which  has  forced  upon  us  the  necessity  of  estab- 
lishing a provisional  government  for  tbe  protec- 
tion of  our  firesides  and  lives. 

3-  Resolved,  That  we  concur  in  the  sentiments 
and  spirit  of  the  meeting  in  favor  of  a provisional 
government  which  was  recently  held  in  the  Pue- 
blo de  San  Jose,  And  that  we  recommend  to  the 
inhabitants  of  California  that  they  hold  meetings 
and  elect  delegates  to  represent  them  in  a con- 
vention, to  be  assembled  at  tho  Pueblo  de  San 
Jose,  on  Monday  the  4th  day  of  March,  1849,  at 
10  o’clock,  A.  M.,  for  the  purpose  of  draughting 
and  preparing  to  form  a provisional  government  ; 
and  that,  in  our  opinion,  such  form  of  govern- 
ment, when  prepared,  should  be  submitted  to  the 
people,  that  they  may  determine  by  ballot  whe- 
ther they  will  or  will  not  adopt  it. 

4.  Resolved,  That  this  meeting  recommend  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  town  and  district  of  San 
Francisco,  that  an  election  be  held  at  the  school 
house  in  the  village  of  San  Francisco,  on  Mon- 
day, .the  8lh  of  January,  1849,  for  choosing  five 
delegates  to  represent  them  in  the  proposed  con- 
vention. 


5.  Resolved,  That  the  president  nominates  a 
corresponding  committee,  to  consist  of  three  per- 
sons, lo  be  confirmed  by  the  meeting,  whn«e  duty 
it  shall  be  to  communicate  with  the  other  dis- 
tricts that  thereby  unanimity  and  concert  of  ac- 
tion may  be  produced. 

6.  Resolved,  That  the  president  nominate  three 
persons,  to  be  confirmed  by  the  meeting,  to  act 
as  judges  of  the  election  for  delegates. 


The  Territorial  Question. — On  Thursday 
last  Mr-  Webster  gave  notice,  in  the  Senate  of  an 
amendment  which  he  intended  to  submit  to  the 
General  Appropriation  Bill,  authorizing  the  Pre- 
sident to  take  possession  of  New  Mexico  and 
California,  and  to  employ  the  Army  and  Navy 
there  in  maintaining  authority.'  The  present  laws 
are  to  remain  in  force,  and  martial  law  is  not  to 
be  declared  under  any  circumstances,  nor  any 
military  court  instituted  except  courts  martial  for 
the  trial  of  persons  belonging  to  the  Army  or 
Navy. 

Mr.  Dayton  gave  notice  of  an  amendment  which 
he  intended  to  offer,  to  the  same  bill,  being  sub- 
stantially a copy  of  the  acts  which  gave  authori- 
ty to  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  govern 
the  Territories  of  Florida  arid  Louisiana. 

Both  of  which  amendments  were  read  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

When  the  consideration  of  the  bill  was  re- 
sumed on  Friday,  Mr.  Dayton  offered  his  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Walker,  pending 
at  the  close  of  our  abstract  of  proceedings,  and 
addressed  the  Senate  on  the  subject. 

He  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Webster  in  opposi- 
tion to  both  amendments,  stating  that  they  would 
only  tend  to  delay  the  passage  of  the  Appropria- 
tion Bill,  and  that  he  would  offer  his  amendment 
when  the  bill  from  the  House  should  come  up. 

Mr.  Foote  followed  in  a speech  of  some  length, 
and  Messrs.  Atherton,  Douglass  and  Dix  made 
some  remarks. 

The  subject  was  resumed  on  Saturday  by  Mr. 
Walker,  in  defence  of  his  posifion  ; who  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Messrs.  Hale,  Butler,  Webster,  Cal- 
houn, Dayton  and  Douglass,  each  in  support  of 
his  view's.  1 

The  discussion  was  renewed  on  Monday  and 
continued  until  late  in  the  day,  when  the  vote 
was  taken  on  the  pending  question  (being  the 
amendment  of  Mr.  Dayton  to  thg  amendment  of 
Mr.  Walker)  and  decided  negatively — ayes  8, 
nays  47.  And  the  question  then  recurring  on  the 
amendment  of  Mr.  Walker  (afier  being  slightly- 
modified  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Berrien,)  it  was 
adopted  by  a vote  of  29  to  27- 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  bill  to 
establish  a territorial  government  for  Upper  Cali- 
fornia has  been  under  discussion  for  several  days. 
A decision  was  arrived  at  yesterday,  by  the  le- 
jection  of  the  substitute  offered  by  Mr.  Preston, 
of  Va.,  and  of  various  other  amendments — the 
bill  being  finally  passed,  by  a vote  of  1 26  yeas  to 
86  nays. 

Whether  the  bill  will  be  concurred  in  by  the 
Senate,  in  its  present  shape, — having  the  Wilmot 
Proviso  attached — is  matter  for  conjecture. 

No  definite  action  has  been  had  on  the  bills  for 
the  reduction  of  postage. 

A joint  resolution  was  offered  in  the  Senate  on 
Saturday,  by  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  to  authorize  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  confer  on  Major 
General  Scott,  the  brevet  appointment  of  Lieu- 
tenant General  of  the  Army  of  the  United  States  ; 
which  was  read  twice. 

The  bill  from  the  House  for  the  establishment 
of  a Home  Department  is  still  in  the  custody  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Senate. 
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U.  S.  Senators. — In  Ohio — Salmon  P.  Chase 
(Free  Soil)  was  elected  United  States  Senator 
for  six  years  from  and  after  the  fourth  of  March 
next,  in  place  of  Mr.  Allen,  whose  term  expires. 

In  Delaware — John  Wales,  of  Wilmington, 
was  elected  by  the  Legislature  on  the  23rd  inst , 
United  States  Senator,  for  the  unexpired  term  of 
the  Hon.  John  M.  Clayton,  resigned. 


DIPLOMATIC, 

Id”  Hermann  Scheetz  has  been  officially 
recognized  by  the  President  as  Consul  and  Com- 
mercial Agent  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Mecklen- 
burg Schwerin,  for  the  port  of  Galveston,  Texas. 


ABM  Y. 

Brig.  Gen.  Riley. — We  learn  by  letter  that 
the  United  States  transport  ship  Iowa,  47  day3 
from  New  York,  arrived  at  Rio  Janeiro  on  the 
25ih  of  December.  Brigadier  General  Bennett 
Riley  and  staff,  and  the  officers  and  men  of  three 
companies  of  the  2d  Infantry  were  on  board, 
bound  to  California,  and  all  well.  The  Iowa  was 
to  sail  Dec.  30th',  for  San  Francisco,  and  would 
stop  at  Valparaiso  and  Monterey.  The  voyage 
thus  far  has  been  prosperous,  and  but  one  man 
died  on  the  passage  from  New  York. 

!d=’  The  six  companies  of  third  Infantry,  now 
at  San  Antonio,  Texas,  under  command  of  Major 
Van  Horne,  leave  on  the  10th  of  April  for  Paso 
del  Norte. 

Hd*  The  companies  of  the  first  Infantry,  at 
Austin,  Fredericksburg  and  Anoyo  Sico,  will  pro- 
ceed to  the  Rio  Grande  and  occupy  Loredo  and 
Presidio  del  Norte. 

Id5*  The  eighth  regiment  are  to  occupy  the 
places  of  the  first  regiment. 

iCf”  Brevet  Col.  Hardee  left  Fort  Brown  on 
the  27th  ult.,  with  a squadron  of  dragoons,  for 
Fort  Ringold,  of  which  post  he  will  take  com- 
mand. 


NAVY. 

Id”  The  U.  S.  frigate,  Congress,  arrived  at 
Hampton  Roads  on  the  16th  inst.,  after  an  absence 
of  nearly  thirty-three  months,  in  which  time  she 
has  visited  27  different  ports,  came  to  anchor  79 
times,  was  at  sea  457  days,  in  port  530,  distance 
run  40,025  milesv  The  coast  of  Africa,  as  far 
south  as  the  equator,  most  of  the  ports  of  the 
Mediterranean,  coast  of  Italy,  besides  Cadiz  and 
Tangier,  have  been  visited  during  the  cruise. 

Her  loss  was  14  men — 4 by  accident,  8 by 
coast  fever,  and  2 from  chronic  disease.  From 
Cadiz  to  Porto  Praya  she  made  the  passage  in  12 
days,  thence  to  Hampton  Roads  in  29  days,  ma- 
king 5587  miles  in  41  days. 

The  following  is  a list  of  her  officers  : — Com- 
modore, George  C.  Read  ; Captain,  Jos.  Smoot ; 
Lieutenants,  Aug.  A.  Kelly,  J.  Rogers,  Wm.  H. 
Brown,  Roger  Perry,  George  H.  Scott ; Surgeon, 
T.  Dillard;  Passed  Assistant,  W.  Wheelwright; 
Assistant,  Henry  C.  Mayn  ; Purser,  H.  Bridge  ; 
Commodore's  Secretary,  Wm.  Wain  ; Master,  Julian 
Myers  ; Passed  Midshipmen,  Jno.  Brooke,  Henry 
C.  Hunter  ; Captain's  Clerk,  Duncan  Ingraham  ; 
Purser's  Clerk,  Simeon  Henriquer ; Boatswain, 
M.  Hall;  Gunner,  David  Rankin;  Carpenter, 
Christopher  Jordan;  Sailmaker,  James  Frazer; 
Yeoman,  Richard  Reardon ; Purser's  Steward, 
Thomas  Mahony  ; Surgeon's  Steward,  Thomas  L. 
Jenks ; Masler-at-Arms,  Barend  Goodhues ; to- 
gether with  a crew  of  378,  all  told. 

Itp3  The  U.  S.  frigate,  Constitution,  was  off 
Cape  Spartel,  Decembei  28,  on  which  day  she 
spoke  the  sloop-of-war,  Jamestown,  Com.  Bolton, 
bound  to  Cadiz,  to  relieve  the  United  States, 
which  has  returned  home. 

The  extraordinary  sailing  qualities  of  this  ves- 
sel are  evinced  in  this  passage.  On  the  13th  day 
from  Cape  Cod,  she  was  up  with  Madeira,  and  if 
the  wind  had  not  abated,  would  have  made  Gib- 
raltar in  15  days. 


£d*  The  U.  S.  storeship,  Supply,  Lieut.  Ar- 
thur Sinclair,  commanding,  has  received  sailing 
orders  and  will  leave  immediately  for  the  Medi- 
terranean and  Brazil  stations. 

The  U.  S.  brig,  Dolphin,  Com.  Ogden, 
arrived  at  Singapore,  Nov.  15,  and  remained  to 
Dec.  7,  supposed  bound  to  China. 

Id5*  The  U.  S.  ship,  Independence,  Com. 
Shubrick.  was  at  Valparaiso,  30th  December,  to 
sail  for  the  United  States  in  a few  days,  via  Cal- 
lao. 

Id5*  The  U.  S.  sloop-of-war,  Portsmouth,  and 
brig  Bainbridge,  were  at  Porto  Praya  on  16th 
January. 


THIRTIETH  CONGRESS. 

SECOND  SESSION. 

ABSPRACT  OF  PROCEEDINGS. 

Thursday,  February  15,  1849. 

In  Senate. — The  Report  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Patents  and  a communication  from  the  Navy 
Def  artment  with  reference  to  the  Coast  Survey, 
were  presented  and  referred. 

Arms  to  California  Adventurers. — Mr.  J.  Davis, 
from  the  Military  Committee,  reported  the  joint 
resolution  referred  to  them,  authorizing  the  Se- 
cretary of  War  to  furnish  emigrants,  by  the  over- 
land route  to  California,  with  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion from  the  public  stores. 

Chippewa  Indians — Mr.  Atchison,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Indian  Affairs,  reported  a joint  resolu- 
tion, appropriating  three  thousand  dollars  to  de- 
fray the  travelling  expenses  of  the  delegation  of 
Chippewa  Indians,  now  hereon  business  with  the 
government. 

Mr.  Atchison  accompanied  the  presentation  of 
the  resolution  with  some  remarks  in  favor  of  its 
passage,  staling  that  in  the  Committee  there  was 
no  difference  of  opinion  in  regard  to  its  propriety, 
although  there  was  in  regard  to  the  amount. 
They  asked  for  $6000 — to  enable  them  to  pay 
some  debts  of  their  contracting  in  order  to  make 
this  journey,  and  to  provide  for  their  families 
during  their  absence.  The  sum  of  $3000  was 
based  on  the  estimate  of  the  Commissioner ; and, 
to  test  the  sense  of  the  Senate  on  the  subject, 
Mr.  A.  said  he  would  move  to  strike  out  $3000 
and  insert  $6000. 

Mr.  Yulee  inquired  if  the  delegation  were  here 
by  consent  of  the  Department,  and  being  an- 
swered negatively,  said  he  thought  this  was  es- 
tablishing a bad  precedent. 

Mr.  Dodge,  of  Iowa,  then  rose — Mr.  Piesidenl, 
these  Indians  come  not  here  to  make  any  com- 
plaint, as  1 understand.  They  live  some  two 
thousand  miles  beyond  where  I live.  They  come 
here,  sir,  to  ask  a small  boon  from  this  Govern- 
ment; to  ask  of  this  and  the  other  branch  of 
Congress  that  the  resting  places  where  the  bones 
of  their  ancestors  repose  may  be  continued  to 
them.  That  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
would  grant  them  a small  portion  of  its  vast  do- 
main among  the  fastnesses  and  marshes  of  Lake 
Superior,  where  their  villages  are  situated,  and 
where  they  have  been  enabled  to  obtain  a pre- 
carious subsistence  by  gathering  the  wild  rice, 
cranberries,  and  other  productions  of  that  dis- 
tant country.  It  is  true,  sir,  that  they  have  come 
on  this  mission  to  make  their  wants  known  to 
their  Great  Father  without  an  invitation  from 
the  Secretary  of  War.  But,  sir,  these  men  were 
entirely  ignorant  of  the  regulation  of  the  Depart- 
ment, of  which  the  honorable  Senator  from  Flo- 
rida speaks.  They  had,  to  them,  most  important 
business  to  transact,  and  they  did  not  douo.  their 
right,  as  an  independent  people,  to  come  here  to 
make  their  grievances  known.  They  selected  a 
gentleman  related  to  them  by  ties  of  consanguinity, 
an  intelligent,  and,  as  I understand,  a respectable 
man,  load  as  their  guide  and  interpreter.  Amidst 
difficulties  of  every  sort,  and  without  means,  they 
have  worked  their  way  here.  They  have  visited 
the  President,  Secretary,  of  War,  and  Commis- 
sioner of  Indian  Affairs,  have  made  known  their 
wants  to  them,  and  also  to  the  Committees  of  In- 
dian Affairs  in  both  Houses  of  Congress.  They 
are  now,  sir, overwhelmed  with  debt,  and  I know, 
from  their  piteous  appeals  to  my  colleague  and  my- 
self, in  the  utmost  distress.  Il  this  appropriation 
is  not  made  for  their  relief,  I do  not  myself  see 
what  is  to  become  of  them. 

Every  where  their  mission  was  approved  by  all 
who  became  acquainted  with  them,  and  every- 
where they  excned  the  best  sympathies  of  the1 


human  heart.  They  are  a portion  of  the  fast 
fading  aborigines  of  the  West ; they  belong  to  that 
widely-extended  and  still  numerous  tribe  of  In- 
dians— the  Chippewas.  The  occasion  is  one,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  in  which  every  one  who  has  a par- 
ticle of  feeling  should  consent  to  grant  to  these 
children  of  the  forest  this  small  pittance,  and  send 
them  home  satisfied.  Their  petition  for  land  and  to 
become  citizens  has  been  presented  by  my  friend 
from  Michigan,  (Mr.  Felch,)  but  at  too  late  a 
day  to  be  acted  on  at  the  present  session;  I hope 
it  will  be  favorably  considered  at  the  next. 

Mr.  Hannegan.  1 would  ask  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  if  these  Indians  have  not  complained  that 
they  were  deceived  by  the  commissioner  who 
treated  with  them  last,  and  that  they  under- 
stood that  they  should  be  compelled  to  move  from 
their  present  place  of  abode? 

Mr.  Dodge,  of  Iowa.  I cannot  answer  that 
question,  as  they  have  never  done  so  to  me  ; but 
they  do  complain  that  some  eight  hundred  half- 
breeds  are  allowed  to  participate  in  their 
small  yearly  annuity.  But  that  and  other  like 
matters,  I have  no  doubt,  will  be  promptly  and 
properly  corrected  by  the  presentable  and  trust- 
worthy Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs.  But,  sir, 
if  you  were  to  go  into  a calculation  as  to  the  mil- 
lions of  acres  of  land,  the  valuable  lead  and  cop- 
per mines  that  you  have  acquired  from  these  very 
tribes,  specimens,  of  which  are  to  be  seen  at  the 
War  Department,  and  calculate  the  cost  of  these, 
as  compared  with  their  value,  there  would  be  a 
fearful  balance  against  us.  These  Indians  are 
now  many  thousand  miles  from  their  homes. 
Philanthropic  gentlemen  in  Pittsburgh,  Phila- 
delphia, and  elsewhere,  have  loaned  them  sums 
of  money  to  enable  them  to  reach  here.  These 
debts  they  wish  to  pay,  and  to  have  money  enough 
to  pay  their  way  home.  Senators  can  form  some 
idea  of  the  difficulties  and  hardships  of  the  home- 
ward journey  of  these  Indians,  when  they  are  in- 
formed, as  1 learn  is  the  fact,  that  it  will  take 
thiity  days  travel  from  Green  Bay,  in  Wisconsin, 
on  snow  shoes,  for  them  to  reach  their  villages. 

Mr.  Yulee.  Mr.  President.  1 know  nothing  of 
the  merits  of  this  case  ; but,  as  I understand  it,  a 
delegation  of  Indian  tribes  is  not  permitted  to 
come  here  for  a purpose  of  this  kind  without  an 
express  permission  from  the  War  Department, 
and  1 understand  they  have  come  in  violation  of 
that  rule. 

Mr.  Dodge,  (in  his  seat.)  They  were  ignorant 
of  it. 

After  some  further  conversation  on  the  sub- 
ject, by  Messrs.  Yulee,  Atchison,  Dayton,  Jones , 
King  and  Felch,  the  amendment  was  agreed  to, 
and  the  resolution  passed. 

Pension  to  the  widow  of  Major  Dix. — The  Senate 
proposed  to  consider  in  quasi  committee  the  bill 
granting  a pension  to  the  widow  of  Col.  Dix  of  the 
United  States  Army,  recently  deceased,  which 
gave  rise  to  a long  and  animated  discussion.  The 
bill  was  advocated  by  Messrs.  Henry  Johnson,  Jef- 
ferson Davis,  and  others,  and  was  opposed  by 
Messrs.  Underwood,  King,  and  others. 

The  objection  to  the  bill  was  based  upon  its  be- 
ing the  introduction  of  a dangerous  precedent  of 
an  approach  to  partial  legislation. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  ; and  the 
question  being  on  its  passage,  on  motion  of  Mr. 
Cameron,  it  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table,  ayes 
24,  nays  20. 

Grant  of  land  to  officers  of  the  war  of  1812. — Mr. 
King  offered  a resolution  inquiring  into  the  expe- 
diency of  a grant  of  land  to  the  surviving  officers 
and  soldiers  who  had  served  in  the  late  war  with 
England.  Also,  a similar  grant  to  the  widows 
and  orphans  of  such  as  have  died  since  that  war. 
The  resolution  was  adopted  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Military  Affairs. 

House  of  Representatives. — Judge  Concklin's 
Case. — On  motion  of  Mr.  Ingersoll  me  witnesses 
in  this  case  were  ordered  to  De  paid. 

The  return  of  the  bill  of  the  Senate  “ to  grant 
the  right  of  way  across  the  public  lands,’’  and  for 
other  purposes,  as  requested  was  acceded  to. 

Contingent  Fund. — Mr.  Cobb  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules,  reported  an  additional  rule  re- 
stricting all  charges  upon  the  contingent  fund  ex- 
cept for  printing,  requiring  that  they  shall  be  first 
considered  and  acteu  upon  by  the  Committee  of 
Accounts. 

The  adoption  of  the  rule  was  advocated  by 
Mr.  Kaufman  and  opposed  by  Mr.  Ashmun,  who 
stated  that  the  House  would  thereby  be  under 
the  control  of  one  member. 

And  a motion  being  made  to  lay  the  rule 
upon  the  table,  it  was  agreed  to,  ayes  88,  nays 
79. 
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Department  of  the  Interior. — The  motion  of  Mr. 
Vinton  to  reconsider  the  vote  on  the  engrossment 
of  the  bill  for  the  creation  of  thiss  Department, 
was,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Stephens  laid  on  the  table 
— ayes  103,  nays  79. 

Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Patents. — The 
annual  report  of  the  Commissioner  was  received, 
and  ordered  to  be  laid  on  the  table  and  printed. 

Five  Minutes  rule. — Mr.  Smith,  of  Conn.,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules,  reported  a resolution 
suspending  frdlta  and  after  the  27th  inst.,  the  ac- 
tion of  so  much  of  the  34th  rule  as  allows  a 
member,  after  debate  is  closed  by  order  of  the 
House,  five  minutes  to  explain  any  amendment 
he  may  offer,  and  demanded  the  previous  ques- 
tion,— pending  which  the  resolution  was  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  table — ayes  105  nays  76. 

Previous  Question. — Mr.  Smith,  of  Coin  , from 
the  same  Committee,  also  reported  an  amend- 
ment to  the  24th  rule  providing  that  it  shall  not 
be  in  order  to  move  the  previous  question  on  the 
same  day  as  oflered  ; for  which  Mr.  Jenkins  of- 
fered as  a substitute,  that  it  shall  be  in  order  to 
move  the  previous  question  when  offered,  and  if 
sustained,  the  resolution  shall  lie  over  until  the 
next  day  when  it  shall  have  preference  and  be 
disposed  of  by  reference  or  otherwise. 

And  pending  the  question  thereon,  on  motion 
of  Mr  Vinton,  the  House  proceeded  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  business  on  the  Speaker’s  ta- 
ble,— when  the  resolution  from  the  Senate  to 
appoint  a joint  committee  to  wait  upon  the 
President  and  Vice  President  elect,  and  notify 
them  of  their  election  to  said  offices  was  con- 
curred in. 

Steam  Packet  Company. — The  Senate  bill  to 
incorporate  the  Washington,  Alexandria  and 
Georgetown  Steam  Packet  Company  was  taken 
up,  and  passed. 

Board  to  settle  claims. — The  bill  to  prov'de  for 
She  settlement  of  claims  against  the  United 
States,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  negatived 
on  its  passage  by  a vole  of  85  yeas  to  98  nays. 

Department  of  the  Interior. — This  bill  was  read 
the  tnird  time,  and  passed  by  a vote  of  112  yeas 
to  78  nays. 

The  title  of  the  bill  was  then  amended  so  as 
to  read  “ Jin  act  to  establish  the  Home  Department, 
and  to  provide  for  the  Treasury  Department  an  as- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  a Commissioner 
of  the  Customs." 

Friday,  February  16,  1849. 

In  Senate. — Honor ; to  the  dead. — Mr.  Under, 
wood  introduced  a joint  resolution  authorising 
the  purchase  under  tne  direction  of  the  President 
of  the  United  Stales, of  a suitable  burying  ground 
near  the  city  of  Mexico,  for  the  interment  of 
those  officers  and  soldiers  who  have  died  in  Mexi- 
co, and  of  those  Americans  who  may  hereafter 
die  mere,  appropriating  $1U,0U0  for  that  object. 
Lies  over. 

Civil  and  Diplomatic  Bill — On  motion  of  Mr. 
Jltlierton,  the  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
ot  tne  Civil  and  Diplomatic  Appropriation  bill. 
Several  further  amendments  were  proposed  and 
adopted.  Among  these  was  one  appropriating 
$12,Ul)0  for  the  pui chase  of  a new  custom  house 
at  Norfolk;  and  another  appropriating  $2(1, UOU 
to  clear  out  the  canal,  near  the  public  grounds, 
in  the  city  of  Washington.  29  to  18. 

Mr.  Walker  sent  to  the  Secretary’s  table  an 
amendment  which  he  proposed  to  offer,  at  the 
proper  tune,  to  extend  the  revenue  laws  over 
Calilornia  and  New  Mexico  ; which  was  ordered 
to  be  printed,  and  then  the  Senate  adjourned. 

House  of  Representatives. — Previous  Ques- 
tion- — The  resolution  ot  Mr.  Smith,  Irom  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  reported  yesterday,  was 
taken  up,  and  opposed  by  Mr.  Wentworth  as  a 
political  manoeuvre,  by  winch  the  next  House 
might  =huri  respousioilny  in  certaiu  matters.  The 
resolution  was  ia.d  on  the  table. 

The  Mexican  Trcuty. — On  motion,  the  House 
went  into  Committee,  and  took  up  the  bill  “ to 
pruvide  lor  carrying  into  execution,  in  part,  the 
Iwellh  article  oi  t tie  treaty  with  Mexico,  conclu- 
ded at  Guadalupe  Hidalgo.” 

[Tne  bill  appropriates,  for  payment  of  the  in- 
stalment and  interest  which  will  lull  due,  under 
said  article,  on  the  thirtieth  day  of  May,  in  the 
year  of  uur  Lord  eighteen  hundred  and  forty- 
nine,  the  sum  of  three  millions  seven  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  dollars.  For  payment  of 
the  instalment  and  interest  whicti  win  tall  due, 
under  said  article,  on  the  thirtieth  day  ot  May,  in 
tbe  year  of  our  Lord  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty, 
the  sum  of  three  millions  five  hundred  and  forty 
thousand  dollars.] 


Mr.  Starkweather  of  New  York  then  rose  and 
addressed4®e  committee,  dwelling  particularly 
upon  the  question  of  slavery  in  the  new  territo- 
ries, and  contending  that  Congress  has  power  to 
prevent  its  introduction. 

Mr.  Wilson,  of  New  Hampshire,  followed  in 
opposition  to  slavery,  with  a history  of  its  intro- 
duction into,  and  progress  in  this  country,  and  ol 
its  effects  upon  political  parties  in  the  United 
Slates  since  the  organization  of  the  Federal  Go- 
vernment. He  expressed  the  conviction  that  the 
time  had  gone  by  when  the  slave  power  shall  ex- 
ercise control  in  Congress — that  the  question  of 
extending  the  institution  of  slavery  had  been 
taken  into  the  hands  of  the  people  themselves, 
who  would  not  exleDd  it  the  sixteenth  part  of  a 
hair’s  breadth,  though  not  disposed  to  interfere 
with  existence  in  the  Stales  where  it  is  guaran- 
tied by  the  Constitution.  He  took  occasion  to 
pay  a handsome  compliment  to  Mr.  Hilliard's  re- 
cent expression  of  liberal  feeling  towards  the 
North,  and  said  it  was  fully  reciprocated  on  his 
part.  He  proceeded  to  contrast  the  state  of 
things  at  the  North  with  those  existing  at  the 
South.  At  the  North  the  condition  of  all  was 
that  of  labor.  Children  there  were  uniformly 
trained  up  in  habits  of  industry,  and  early  taught 
to  purchase  with  the  toil  of  their  own  hands 
whatever  they  might  deem  requisite  lor  a com- 
fortable and  honorable  subsistence.  At  the 
South  the  case  was  far  otherwise.  Mr.  Wil- 
son entered  into  a history  ol  the  colonization  ol 
the  country,  the  revolution  and  the  slavery  ques- 
tion. He  said  there  was  no  slavery  perpetuated 
in  the  Convention  which  framed  the  Constitution, 
and  quoted  Jefferson  and  others  in  proof  of  the 
assertion. 

Mr.  Bedinger  replied  to  Mr.  Vinton,  in  vindi- 
cation of  the  institutions  of  the  South.  He 
contended  that  the  South  had  expended  Iheir 
blood  and  treasure  as  freely  in  the  acquisition  of 
the  new  territories  as  had  the  North,  and  had 
just  as  good  right  to  go  there  with  the  proper- 
ty inherited  from  their  fathers,  as  had  ttie  peo- 
ple of  the  North.  He  also  reviewed  the  speeches 
of  several  other  gentlemen,  and  the  course  of  the 
House  at  the  present  session  in  regard  to  the 
question  of  slavery. 

When  Mr.  Bedinger  had  concluded,  Mr.  Buck- 
ner obtained  the  Uoor,  and  the  House  adjourned. 

Saturday,  February  17,  1349. 

In  Senate. — Home  Department. — The  bill  from 
the  House  lor  the  establishment  of  the  Home 
Department,  was  read  twice,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Cemetery  in  Mexico. — Mr.  Underwood's  resolu- 
lions  relative  to  a burial  ground  in  Mexico  for 
the  American  soldiers  killed  there,  was  taken  up 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec  Route. — Mr.  Foote  pre- 
sented the  memorial  of  Jesse  E Dow  arid  others 
relative  to  making  the  road  across  the  Istnmus  of 
Tehuantepec  ; ordered  to  be  printed. 

Coast  Survey. — The  Vice  President  presented  a 
communication  from  the  Superintendent  ol  the 
Coast  Survey,  containing  the  information  called 
for  concerning  the  survey  of  the  Florida  coast. 
Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Emigrant  Paupers.  —Oil  motion  of  Mr.  Webster, 
the  resolution,  some  days  since  introduced,  insti- 
tuting an  inquiry  into  the  expediency  of  requir- 
ing security  from  emigrants  arriving  in  this  coun- 
try that  they  will  not  become  paupers,  was  taken 
up. 

Mr.  IF.  said  that  Congress  only  possessed  the 
power  to  make  such  an  arrangement  uniform, 
it  was  important  that  it  should  be  uniform,  among 
the  interior  as  well  as  maritime  States.  Aliens, 
on  arriving  here,  did  not  remain  in  the  Atlantic 
cities,  but  emigrated  to  the  interior — to  the  great 
west.  The  number  of  alien  paupers  in  Cincin- 
nati, it  appeared,  was  nearly  as  great  as  the 
number  in  Baltimore.  He  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  resolution — to  print  tbe  opinions  ol 
the  Judges  in  the  late  Alien  Passenger  case  be- 
lore  the  Supreme  Court  ;•  which  was  agreed  to, 
and  the  Resolution  was  then  adopted. 

Mr.Breese  reported  a bill  to  provide  for  the 
purchase  of  a sue  for  a Marine  Hospital  at  Rock 
island,  Iowa. 

Mail  Route  from  St.  Louis  to  the  Pacific. — Mr. 
Rusk,  from  the  Military  Committee,  to  which  had 
oeen  referred  the  memorial  in  reference  to  the 
establishment  of  a mail  route  from  St.  Louis  to  the 
Pacific,  reported  a bill  in  conformity  therewith. 

California  and  New  Mexico. — Mr.  Douglass  gave 
notice  that  he  should  press  the  consideration  of 


I the  California  and  New  Mexico  bills,  on  Monday , 
or  immediately  after  the  General  Appropriation 
Bill  had  been  disposed  of. 

Mr.  Borland  introduced  the  bill  further  to  pro- 
vide for  the  widows  and  orphans  of  officers  and 
soldiers  of  the  war  with  Mexico. 

Railroad  through  Texas  to  the  Pacific. — Mr- 
Houston  introduced  a bill  to  authorize  the  Red 
River  Railruad  Company,  to  construct  and  ex- 
tend a railroad  to  the  Coast  of  the  Pacific. 

Civil  and  Diplomatic  Bill. — The  Senate  resumed 
the  consideration  of  the  bill,  when  Mr.  Benton 
offered  an  amendment  striking  out  the  appropria- 
tion of  $186,000  for  the  coast  survey,  and  insert- 
ing 30,000  ; al90,  directing  that  the  survey  be 
made  hereafter  exclusively  by  the  navy,  under 
the  direction  of  the  President,  and  advocated  the 
necessity  ol  modifying  the  present  system  of 
coast  survey,  which  had  been  carried  far  beyond 
the  object  contemplated  by  the  laws  first  passed 
on  the  subject,  and  urged  the  propriety  of  re- 
stricting it  to  proper  limits. 

He  was  followed  by  Mr  Pearce ; and  when  the 
latter  bad  concluded,  the  Senate  adjourned. 

House  of  Representatives — Chippewa  In- 
dians.— Mr.  Bingham  reported,  without  amend- 
ment, the  Joint  Resolution  from  the  Senate,  to 
pay  the  Chippewas  now  in  Washington,  $6,000, 
for  their  expenses  here  and  home  again. 

The  Mexican  Treaty. — The  consideration  of  the 
bill,  to  provide  for  carrying  into  effect  part  of  the 
twelfth  article  of  the  treaty  with  Mexico,  was 
resumed. 

Mr.  Buckner,  of  Kenlucky,  then  rose  and  ad- 
dressed the  committee  on  the  slavery  question 
and  the  Mexican  War  in  general,  dwelling  par- 
ticularly upon  the  territorial  view  of  the  subject, 
and  advocating  conservative  doctrines.  lie  con- 
tended that  slavery  would  never  go  to  California 
— that  Congress  had  power  and  ought  to  exercise 
it  to  keep  slavery  out  of  the  new  territories. 

Mr.  Stephens  followed  on  the  “ Protocol,”  de- 
nying the  right  of  the  President  and  Senate  to 
make  any  such  treaty  looking  to  an  appropria- 
tion by  the  Plouse  to  carry  into  effect  its  provi- 
sions; contending  further  that  the  article  of  the 
amended  treaty  is  in  conflict  with  the  explana- 
tions of  the  Protocol,  and  declaring  that  he  would 
not  vote  for  the  appropriation  until  the  questions 
growing  out  of  the  war  with  Mexico  were  satis- 
factorily adjusted.  He  alluded  to  conversations 
had  by  a gentleman  from  Pennsylvania — Mr. 
Wilmot — when  the  $3,000,000  bill  was  first  be- 
fore Congress,  in  reference  to  the  Wilmot  proviso, 
at  which  it  had  been  stated  by  the  President  that 
he  was  not  in  favor  of  extending  the  area  of  sla- 
very. And  he  then  proceeded  to  argue  that  the 
President  had  cheated  his  friends  and  the  people 
throughout  his  administration,  and  he  believed 
that  he  had  intended  also  to  cheat  the  people  of 
the  South. 

He  denounced  the  whole  course  of  the  present 
administration  as  outrageous  and  unconstitution- 
al, and  not  a whit  better  than  that  of  a brigand 
or  a Charles  11.,  to  whose  history  he  referred. 
He  pictured  our  prospects  and  happiness — the 
Oregon  question  settled  and  Texas  annexed — 
no  territory  to  contend  about  any  longer — our 
career  of  glory  might  have  been  onward  and  up- 
ward. Nothing  but  the  loul  spirit  of  the  infer- 
nal regions  could  have  stirred  up  the  dark  cata- 
logue of  usurpations  and  aggressions  which  fol- 
lowed the  act  of  the  Executive.  He  referred 
to  the  talk  about  expunging  from  the  journal  the 
declaration  that  'the  Executive  unconstitutionally 
brought  on  the  war.  in  his  view,  it  would  be  a 
long  tune  before  that  solemn  truth  would  be  ex- 
punged. 

Mr.  Lahm  of  Ohio  followed,  and  surveyed  the 
Northern  side  of  itie  question  of  slavery.  He 
quoted  several  Brilisn  piecedents  and  legal  deci- 
sions, and  controverted  the  assumption  that  slaves 
are  properly. 

Mr.  Wilmot  made  a statement  in  reference  to 
a part  ot  Mr.  Stephen's  remarks,  which  be  had 
not  heard  ; not  having  been  then  in  the  hall. 

During  the  second  session  of  the  preceding 
Congress,  1 had  a conversation  with  the  President 
upon  the  subject  of  tbe  proviso  which  1 had  of- 
lered at  llie  previous  session,  in  connection  with 
an  appropriation  which  he  desired  should  be 
made  to  enable  him  to  conclude  a peace  with 
Mexico.  It  was  previous  to  the  introduction  of 
the  three  million  bill,  but  in  anticipation  of  such 
a measure,  which  lie  was  extremely  anxiuus 
should  pass.  The  President  either  sent  lor  me, 
or  1 had  called  upon  him,  and  he  expressed  a de- 
sire that  1 should  call  again,  naming  the  lime, 
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when  he  could  have  an  opportunity  of  convers- 
ing with  me  without  interruption.  I called  in 
pursuance  of  his  request— it  was  in  the  evening. 

The  President  said  that  the  proviso  was  giving 
him  great  trouble  and  embarrassment,  and  if  in- 
sisted upon  as  an  amendment  to  an  appropriation 
bill,  would  present  a serious  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  consummating  a peace.  He  said  that  he  had 
no  doubt  of  his  ability  to  negotiate  an  early  peace, 
and  named  a day  not  distant,  within  which  he 
could  bring  about  such  a result,  provided  he 
could  obtain  from  Congress  the  necessary  money 
appropriation,  unrestricted  and  unclogged  with 
any  conditions.  I presumed  to  question  the  effi- 
cacy of  such  an  appropriation  in  bringing  about 
so  desirable  a result;  and  expressed  my  appre- 
hension, that  an  appropriation  of  the  character 
he  desired,  would  excite  the  jealousy  of  the  Mex- 
ican people,  and  cause  them  to  distrust  the  in- 
tegrity of  their  own  rulers.  He  answered  me 
very  'properly,  by  saying  that  he  was  much  better 
informed  as  to  the  state  of  aflairs  in  Mexico  than 
} possibly  could  be  ; spoke  of  having  confidential 
agents  in  Mexico,  who  kept  him  fully  informed 
as  to  the  movements  and  temper  of  the  Govern- 
ment there.  I assured  the  President  that  1 had 
no  wish  to  embarrass  his  Administration  in  any 
respect,  much  less  in  a matter  so  important  as 
the  making  of  an  early  peace  ; that  so  far  as  1 
was  concerned,  1 would  be  just  as  well  satisfied 
with  the  expression  of  Congress  in  any  other 
form,  as  with  the  proviso;  that  all  I desired  was, 
to  obtain  the  expression  of  Congress,  in  an  au- 
thoritative and  legislative  form,  to  the  effect  that 
slavery  should  forever  be  excluded  from  all  ter- 
ritory that  we  might  acquire  from  Mexico  ; and 
1 doubted  not  that  such  was  the  feeling  of  others 
who  had  favored  the  movement.  I suggested,  in 
thecouise  ol  the  conversation,  the  introduction 
of  a joint  resolution  declaring  this  principle,  and 
said  that  I should  be  satisfied  with  it  in  that 
form. 

The  President  then  said,  “ Mr.  Wilmot  bring 
it  forward — it  will  not  be  unpopular  in  Missis- 
sippi.” He  (Mr.  W.)  was  surprised,  at  the 
time,  that  he  referred  to  Mississippi,  but  made 
no  reference  to  Tennessee,  his  own  Stale.  And, 
with  much  earnestness  of  manner,  he  (the  Presi- 
dent) further  staled  that  he  “ did  not  wish  to  see 
slavery  extended  beyond  its  present  limits.”  He 
(Mr.  IP.)  had  informed  a gentleman  of  South 
Carolina,  (Mr.  Woodward,)  at  the  time,  of  this 
conversation,  and  he  had  also  so  informed  the 
gentleman  Iroui  Georgia  (Mr.  Stephens)  near  the 
close  of  the  last  session.  But  tie  had  objected 
to  any  use  being  made  of  it  in  the  House,  be- 
cause fie  did  not  wish  to  place  himself  in  the 
position  of  a retailer  of  conversations.  He  did 
not  regiet,  however,  that  it  had  now  been  aliuded 
to  by  the  gentleman  from  Georgia.  Before  God, 
he  re-affirmed  the  statement  which  he  had  made 
to  be  the  substance  of  the  conversation. 

Mr.  McClelland  next  addressed  the  Committee 
od  the  general  question  ol  slavery  and  slavery  in 
the  new  territories.  He  had  opposed  the  turn- 
piomise  bill  of  last  session,  because  he  was  sat- 
isfied thart  the  question  could  liot  be  decided  by 
the  Supreme  Court  before  it  would  be  dec.ded 
by  the  people  of  the  territories  themselves.  It 
was  now  declared  that  the  President  would  veto 
any  bill  containing  the  Wilmot  Proviso;  and  if 
so,  he  (Mr.  McC.)  was  for  ” maslerfy  inactivity” 
— lor  no  action  whatever  at  the  present  session. 

Mr.  Thompson,  ol  Kentucky,  next  obtained  the 
floor,  and  Ins  remarks,  like  those  who  preceded 
him,  were  chiefly  directed  to  an  examination  of 
tile  slavery  question.  He  was  opposed,  to  the 
Wilmot  Proviso,  and,  generally,  sustained  the 
docirines  of  the  South. 

The  debate  was  luilher  continued  by  Messrs. 
Jenkins,  Rockwell,  Picklin,  Crisfield,  Giddings, 
jYewetl  and  Bridges,  until  the  adjournment. 

Monday,  February  19,  1849. 

In  Senate. — Mr.  King  presented  the  memo- 
rial ol  certain  citizens,  proposing  to  carry  the 
mails  and  military  stores  of  the  United  Slates 
across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  for  a sum  nut  ex- 
ceeding $12,000  per  annum.  The  petition  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs. 

Mr.  Hale  introduced  a resolution  instructing 
the  Committee  of  Commerce  to  inquire  and  re- 
port vfhelher  any  alterations  are  necessary  in 
revenue  laws,  to  render  them  applicable  to  our 
possessions  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Slavery  Resolutions. — Mr.  Yulee  presented  the 
resolutions  ol  the  Florida  Legislature  ( see  page 
94)  in  reference  to  slavery — similar  in  character 
to  these  of  the  Legislatures  of  South  Carolina 


| and  Virginia.  He  remarked  that  though  coming 
1 from  a State  which  at  the  recent  BjBsidential 
election  had  been  considered  the  banner  State 
among  those  which  had  voted  for  General  Tay- 
lor, these  resolutions  had  been  passed  by  the 
unanimous  vote  of  both  Houses,  and  had  received 
the  sanction  of  the  Executive.  The  people  of 
Florida  would  unite,  body  and  soul,  with  Vir- 
ginia and  South  Carolina  in  resisting  aggression 
and  defending  their  rights. 

Mr.  Westcolt  also  stated,  at  length,  his  views 
on  the  subject,  and  said  that  the  declarations  ol 
these  resolutions  that  “ as  friends  of  the  Union, 
the  people  of  Florida  view  with  alarm  acts 
which  have  already  weakened  the  bonds  of  the 
Union,  and  if  persisted  in  will  inevitably  result 
in  a dissolution  of  the  Union,”  express  the  true 
feelings  of  all  parties  in  that  Stale.  And  their 
predictions  would  be  verified,  if  the  voice  of 
insult  was  not  hushed  and  the  hand  of  aggression 
stayed.  A dissolution  of  the  Union  would  other- 
wise be  the  inevitable  result,  for  they  considered 
dissolution  preferable  to  submission  to  these  in- 
tended aggressions  upon  the  rights  of  the  South. 

The  resolutions  were  laid  on  the  table  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Atherton,  the  Senate  then 
resumed  the  consideration  of  the  Civil  and  Di- 
plomatic Appropriation  Bill,  the  question  being 
on  Mr.  Benton's  amendment  appropriating  $30,- 
000  for  the  continuation  of  the  Coast  Survey,  and 
providing  that,  after  30th  June  next  this  survey 
shall  be  conducted  exclusively  by  the  Navy  De- 
partment, under  the  direction  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  Atherton  opposed  the  amendment,  on  the 
ground  that  it  does  not  belong  legitimately  to  an 
appropriation  bill,  but  should  be  provided  for  in  a 
separate  bill,  if  it  was  desirable  to  accomplish 
at  all  the  object  contemplated.  He  proceeded 
at  length  to,  reply  to  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Benton, 
made  on  Saturday.  The  debate  was  further 
continued  by  Messrs.  Jefferson  Davis,  Benton, 
Pearce  and  Bradbuiy.  Mr.  Benton  withdrew  his 
amendment,  and  accepted  a substitute  offered  by 
Mr.  Hamlin,  making  it  discretionary  with  the 
President  to  employ  officers  of  the  army  and 
navy.  This  amendment,  however,  was  finally 
rejected,  and  then  the  Senate  adjourned. 

House  of  Representatives. — A resolution, 
making  the  bill  to  establish  territorial  govern- 
ments in  California  and  New  Mexico,  the  spe- 
cial order,  after  the  Mexican  Treaty  Bill,  was 
passed.  The  Post  Office  Appropriation  Bill  was 
excepted  from  the  order  of  the  resolution. 

The  bill  from  the  Senate  for  the  payment  of 
$6,000  to  the  delegation  of  Chippewa  Indians, 
now  at  Washington,  was  read  the  third  lime, 
and  passed. 

Widows  and  Orphans. — A bill  was  offered  by 
Mr.  Kaufman  requning  the  heads  of  bureaus  arid 
other  officers  at  Washington,  in  examining  arid 
deciding  upon  claims,  to  give  preference  to  those 
preferred  by  widows  and  orphans,  or  their  au- 
thorized agents.  Which  was  read  three  limes, 
and  passed. 

Smithsonian  Institution. — The  report  of  the 
Board  of  Regents  of  this  Institution,  showing  the 
operations,  expenditures,  and  condition  ol  that 
institution  to  the  present  time  was  presented, 
laid  on  the  table,  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

The  Mexican  Treaty. — The  consideration  of  the 
bill  making  indemnity  under  the  late  treaty  with 
Mexico,  was  resumed  in  Committee. 

Mr.  Donnell,  ol  North  Carolina,  addressed  the 
Committee  on  the  constitutional  bearings  of  the 
territorial  question,  and  took  ground  against  the 
views  recently  expressed  by  the  member  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Preston). 

Mr.  Grinnell  moved  to  amend  the  bill  so  as  to 
stipulate  that  the  money  be  paid  to  Mexico,  ac- 
cording to  the  letter  of  the  treaty,  without  re- 
gard to  the  protocol. 

Mr.  Vinton  availed  himself  of  the  privilege  to 
which  he  was  entitled  to  close  the  debate,  and 
proceeded  to  defend  the  bill  in  an  able  manner, 
and  to  oppose  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Grinnell. 
He  considered  it  unnecessary,  and  thought  it 
might  lay  the  foundation  lor  Mexico  to  come  in 
lor  another  claim. 

The  question  on  Mr.  Grinnell's  amendment 
was  then  t.ken,  and  negatived. 

Mr.  Schenck  offered  an  amendment,  to  provide, 
that  no  part  of  any  appropriation,  now  or  here- 
after, shall  be  paid  lor  salaries  of  Commissioners 
or  other  officers  on  the  Mexican  boundary,  until 
the  appointment  of  these  officers  is  provided  for 
by  law.  • 


Mr.  Schenck  said  that  the  President  had  ap- 
pointed the  Commissioner,  and  fixed  his  salary, 
without  the  authority  of  law,  which  he  proceed- 
ed to  show  from  the  messages  of  the  President 
himself,  in  regard  to  this  treaty,  and  from  the 
plain  and  express  provisions  of  the  Constitution. 
The  amendment  was  ruled  out  of  order. 
Amendments  by  Mr.  Ashmun,  and  Mr.  More- 
head  were  also  ruled  to  be  out  of  order. 

Mr.  Schenck  then  proposed  a substitute  for  the 
whole  bill,  providing  far  a surrender  of  the  ter- 
ritories acquired  by  the  treaty  back  to  Mexico, 
and  a release  of  the  claim  of  twelve  millions  of 
dollars  stipulated  to  be  paid  to  the  Mexican  Re- 
public, and  providing  that  in  consideration  of  the 
three  millions  of  money  already  paid,  the  Re- 
public of  Mexico  shall  release  to  the  United 
Slates  so  much  of  the  territory  of  Upper  Cali- 
fornia as  embraces  the  Bay  of  San  Fiancisco,  and 
the  branches  and  navigable  waters  thereof. 

Which  was  decided  to  be  out  of  order.  The 
decision  of  the  Chair  was  reversed  ; after  some 
discussion,  the  amendment  was  adopted,  and  the 
committee  rose. 

The  question  then  was  put  on  the  House  agree- 
ing w ilh  the  report  of  the  Committee  (being  the 
amendment  of  Mr.  Schenck)  and  it  was  rejected 
— ayes  10,  nays  194. 

The  bill  was  then  read  the  third  lime  and 
passed, — ayes  188,  nays  8. 

Illinois  Resolutions — Mr.  Lincoln  presented  cer- 
tain joint  resolutions  of  the  Legislature  of  Illi- 
nois, asking  a grant  of  lands  for  railroad  purpo- 
ses ; in  favor  of  a uniform  rate  of  letter  postage 
of  five  cents  ; for  the  improvement  of  the  Wes- 
tern lakes  and  rivers,  and  in  relation  to  pre- 
emption on  lands  granted  for  improvement  pur- 
poses. 

Which  were  laid  on  the  table  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Tuesday,  February  20,  1849. 

Jn  Senate. — Gold  Coinage,  Treaty  with  Mexi- 
co, and  widows  and  orphans. — House  bills  in  re- 
ference to  these  subjects  were  read  first  and  se- 
cond limes,  and  the  first  referred  to  Committee 
on  Finance.  The  bill  providing  for  the  payment 
of  money  under  the  12lh  article  of  the  Mexican 
treaty,  was  considered,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed.  And  the  bill  requiring  that  the  heads  of 
bureaus  and  officers  at  Washington,  in  the  exami- 
nalion  of  claims,  shall  give  prelerence  to  those  be- 
longing to  widows  and  orphans,  having  been  con- 
sidered— the  question  was.  on  its  final  passage; 
when,  objections  being  made,  the  bill  lies  over. 

Electro-Magnetic  Power. — Mr  Benton  presen- 
ted a memorial  from  Dr.  Page,  asking  aid  from 
Congress  in  his  recently  discovered  mode  of  ap- 
plication of  the  electro-magnetic  power  in  me- 
chanical operations. 

Which  was  read.  Mr.  Benton  then  offered  a re- 
solution for  the  appointment  of  a committee  of 
seven  by  the  Vice  President  to  examine  into  tha 
application  of  this  power  to  purposes  of  naviga- 
tion and  commerce. 

Appropriation  bills. — The  bills  making  appro- 
priations for  fortifications,  and  for  the  naval  ser- 
vice, for  the  year  ending  June  30,  ld50,  were 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  Finance,  the 
first  without  an  amendment,  the  latter  with 
amendments. 

Smillisonian  Institute. — The  annual  report  of 
the  Regents  of  tins  institution  was  received,  and 
1000  copies  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Washington  and  Alexandria  Steam  Packet  Com- 
pany.— The  amendment  ol  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  this  bill  was  concurred  in. 

Civil  and  Diplomatic  bill. — The  consideration 
of  the  bill  being  resumed,  and  the  question  being 
on  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Walker  proposed  yes- 
terday, Mr.  W.  desired  to  amend  his  amendment 
so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

“ Section  1.  Be  it  enacted.  &c.,  That  the  Con- 
stitution oi  the  United  Slates,  and  all  and  singu- 
lar life  several  acts  of  Congress,  respecting  the 
registering,  recording,  enrolling,  or  licensing 
ships  or  vessels,  and  the  entrance  and  clearance 
thereof,  and  the  foreign  and  coasting  trade  and 
fisheries,  and  all  the  acts  respecting  the  imposing 
and  collecting  duties  ou  imports,  and  the  acts  re- 
specting trade  arid  intercourse  with  the  Indian 
tribes,  and  all  acts  respecting  the  public  lauds, 
or  the  survey  or  sale  thereol,  and  all  and  singu- 
lar the  other  acts  of  Congress,  of  a public  and 
general  character,  and  itie  provisions  whereof 
are  suitable  and  proper  to  be  applied  to  the  terri- 
tories acquired  Irom  Mexico,  by  the  treaty  ol  2d 
of  February,  1848,  be  and  the  same  are  hereby, 
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extended  over,  and  given  full  force  and  effect,  in 
said  territories;  and  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  be,  and  hereby  is,  authorized  to 
prescribe  anil  establish,  and  from  time  to  time 
modify  or  change,  all  such  rules  and  regulations, 
(in  conformity  with  the  Constitution  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,)  and  which  may  be  necessary  to  the 
enforcement  of  said  laws,  in  said  territories, 
and  for  the  preservation  of  order  and  tranquillity, 
and  for  the  establishment  of  justice  therein  ; and 
to  prescribe  and  establish,  temporarily,  in  said 
territories,  such  divisions,  districts,  ports,  and 
offices,  and  appoint  and  commission  such  execu- 
tive, judicial,  civil,  and  ministerial  officers,  as 
may  be  necessary  to  the  purposes  of  this  act,  for 
such  term  or  terms  as  he  may  prescribe,  whose 
authority  shall  continue  until  otherwise  provided 
by  Congress;  said  officers  to  receive  such  com- 
pensation as  the  President  may  prescribe,  not 
exceeding  double  the  compensation  heretofore 
paid  to  similar  officers  of  the  United  Slates,  or 
its  territories,  for  like  services ; and  to  defray 
the  expenses  accruing  under  this  act,  the  sum  of 
two  hundred  thousand  dollars  is  hereby  appro- 
priated.” 

Mr.  Bell  said  that  he  concurred  in  the  motion, 
but  he  thought  it  failed  to  cover  the  question  as 
fully  as  he  could  desire.  He  proposed,  there 
fore,  to  strike  out  such  portions  of  the  amend- 
ment, as  were  in  conflict  with  a substitute  he 
had  drawn  up  for  the  occasion,  and  one  which, 
he  trusted,  wouldtineet  the  approbation  of  all  who 
desired  to  see  our  territories  provided  for  before 
the  close  of  the  session.  This  substitute  sim- 
ply provides  for  the  admission  of  California, 
Oregon,  and  New  Mexico,  into  the  Union  as 
Slates,  or  as  a consolidated  Stale,  until  such 
lime  as  by  local  legislative  action,  it  is  divided 
into  separate  commonwealths,  meanwhile  au- 
thorizing the  erection  of  two  judicial  districts, 
Eastern  ar.d  Western — the  former  to  include 
New  Mexico  and  California,  and  the  latter  to 
include  the  boundaries  of  Oregon.  The  local 
officers  are  to  be  appointed  by  the  President, 
who  shall  use  discrimination  in  their  numbers 
and  salaries. 

Mr.  Bell  continued  to  address  the  Senate  until 
the  hour  of  adjournment. 

House  of  Representatives. — Mr.  Hilliard 
introduced  a resolution  calling  on  the  President 
for  a list  of  the  Consuls  of  the  United  States,  and 
statistical  information,  in  regard  to  the  tonnage, 
&c.,  of  the  ports,  at  which  they  severally  reside. 

Gold  Coinage.— Mr.  AIcKay  reported,  fioin  the 
Confmitlee  on  Ways  and  Means,  the  bill  provid- 
ing for  the  coinage  of  gold  dollars  and  double 
eagles,  with  an  amendment.  The  bill  as  amend- 
ed, provides  for  the  coinage  referred  to,  without 
variation  as  to  character  or  appearance  from  the 
present  gold  coin  of  the  United  Sates,  except 
that  on  the  reverse  of  the  gold  dollar  the  figure 
of  the  eagle  is  to  be  omitted. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Ingersoll  opposed  the  bill  as  unneces- 
sary, and  uncalled  for  by  the  wants  or  wishes  of 
the  country.  The  director  of  the  mint,  in  Phila- 
delphia, was  also  decidedly  opposed  to  the  pro- 
ject, and  on  a former  occasion  had  written  a let 
ter  to  that  effect,  though  he  did  not  know  wheth- 
er he  had  or  had  not  since  changed  his  views. 
He  hoped  that  silver  coin  would  not  be  abandon- 
ed, for  these  gold  dollars,  in  the  use  of  which  we 
would  be  perpetually  subject  to  inconvenience, 
from  the  size  of  the  com,  and  the  liability  to  loss 
and  mistakes.  The  project  had  been  long  before 
Ine  country,  and  had  been  universally  condemned. 
The  coinage  of  double  eagles,  he  considered  per- 
fectly useless  and  unnecessary. 

Mr.  Hudson,  as  a member  of  the  Committee  of 
Ways  and  Means,  had  opposed  the  plan  then, 
and  was  opposed  to  it  now.  The  directors  of  the 
mint  had  said  that  there  would  be  no  utility  in 
such  a coinage,  and  that  it  was  not  desired. 
There  were  many  serious  objections  to  the  dollar 
gold  coin.  The  hall-dime  was  of  nearly  the  same 
size  and  appearance.  The  committee  had  been 
furnished  with  specimens  of  the  proposed  gold 
dollar,  and  also  with  specimens  which  were  spu- 
rious, to  show  the  difficulty  of  distinguishing  be- 
tween the  two.  And  though  the  committee  had 
thus  been  pul  upon  their  guard,  it  was  almost  im- 
possible, Irora  the  difference  of  weight  to  delect 
the  spurious  from  the  genuine. 

Mr.  Micoll  supported  the  bill,  and  said  that  it 
would  be  quite  as  easy  to  distinguish  between  the 
genuine  and  the  spurious  dollar  here  provided  for, 
as  it  would  be  to  distinguish  between  the  genuine 
and  spurious  paper.  He  moved  the  previous 
question,  which  was  sustained,  and  the  amend- 


ment agreed  to.  The  bill,  as  amended,  was  then 
read  the  third  time  and  passed. 

Mileage  of  Members.  — Mr.  McKay,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  also  reported  back  the 
bill  to  regulate  the  mileage  of  members.  It  pro- 
vides, 1st.  Thatthe  distance  shall  be  computed  by 
the  shortest  continuous  mail  route.  2 d That  no 
constructive  mileage  shall  be  allowed  for  extra 
sessions,  &c.  3d.  That  deduction  shall  be  made 
for  absence  without  leave,  unless  from  sickness. 
4l&,  makes  restrictions  in  regard  to  books  ; and 
5th,  requires  the  mileage  of  officers  of  the  army, 
&c.  also,  to  be  calculated  by  the  shortest  route. 

Mr.  McKay  was  proceeding  to  address  the 
House  in  favor  of  the  bill  ; when  he  was  inter- 
rupted by  a motion  to  proceed  with  the  business 
on  the  Speakers  table. 

American  Archives. — Joint  resolution  to  distri- 
bute copies oflhe  American  Archives  to  colleges 
and  other  literary  institutions  in  the  several  States 
and  Territories,  was  read  a third  lime  and  pass- 
ed. 

Resolution  of  thanks. — Joint  resolution  of  thanks 
to  General  Taylor,  introduced  at  the  last  session, 
was  laid  on  the  table,  having  been  previously 
provided  for  in  another  resolution  already  pass- 
ed. 

Bill  to  establish  an  additional  land  office  in 
Missouri  was  passed. 

Also,  bill  to  repeal  the  5th,  6th  and  7th  clauses 
of  the  act  relating  to  the  shipment  and  discharge 
of  seamen. 

Army  Retired  List. — Bill  to  provide  for  the  of- 
ficering of  the  army,  by  providing  a retired  list  of 
officers,  was  after  debate,  laid  on  the  table — 127 
to  33, 

Bill  to  provide  for  Invalid  Pensions  in  certain 
cases,  was  after  debate,  laid  on  the  table — 73  to 
53. 

Joint  resolution  to  provide  a copy  of  the  “ Blue 
Book,”  or  “ official  register,”  to  each  of  the 
State  libraries,  was  passed. 

Wednesday,  February  21,  1849. 

In  Senate. — American  Archives. — The  joint 
resolution  from  the  House  authorising  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  “American  Archives”  to  lite- 
rary institutions,  and  House  bill,  entitled  an  act 
for  the  repeal  of  the  5th,  6th  and  7th  sections  of 
an  act  in  relation  to  the  shipment  and  discharge 
of  seamen,  and  the  duty  of  consuls,  were  read  a 
first  and  second  limes,  and  appropriately  refer- 
red. 

Land  Offices. — The  bill  from  the  House  to 
change  the  location  of  one  of  the  Land  Offices 
in  Wisconsin  to  Mmesota,  was  taken  up,  and  Mr. 
Walker  proposed  an  amendment,  creating  also  an 
additional  land  office  in  Wisconsin.  The  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to,  and  the  bill,  as  amended, 
was  then  passed. 

House  bill  to  establish  an  additional  Land  Of- 
fice in  Missouri  was  passed. 

Civil  and  Diplomatic  Appropriation  Bill. — The 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  this  bill, — 
the  question  pending  being  on  the  amendment  of 
Mr.  Bell  to  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Walker,  pro- 
viding for  the  admission  of  California,  and  that 
portion  of  New  Mexico,  lying  west  of  the  Rio 
del  Norte,  into  the  Union,  as  one  State,  to  be 
called  “ California.” 

Mr.  Bell,  then  resumed  his  remarks  in  support 
of  the  amendment,  showing  the  piopriety  and 
urgent  necessity  of  organizing  a government  in 
the  new  territories  without  delay.  He  contended 
that  the  creation  of  a Slate  government,  as  pro- 
vided for  in  his  amendment,  was  strictly  consti- 
tutional ; and  proceeded  to  show  that  such  an 
amendment  could  be  properly  engrafted  on  the 
bill  which  was  under  consideration.  Mr.  Bell 
having  concluded. 

Mr.  Berrien  of  Georgia  addressed  the  Senate, 
denouncing  the  proposition  of  the  honorable 
Senator  from  Tennessee.  The  mode  which  the 
gentleman  had  taken  to  introduce  it  was  a depar- 
ture from  all  parliamentary  precedent,  and  con- 
trary to  every  rule  of  propriety.  He  replied  to 
the  arguments  generally  of  the  Senator,  and  look 
exception  to  some  of  the  positions  assumed  in  re- 
ference to  the  report  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
on  this  subject. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered  and  stood  as 
follows:  yeas  4;  nays  39.  The  votes  in  the 
affirmative,  were  Messrs.  Bell,  Dodge,  of  Iowa, 
Douglass  and  Downs. 

'ine  question  then  recurred  on  the  amendment 
of  Mr.  Walker, — pending  which,  the  Senate  ad- 
journed. 

House  of  Representatives  — Mr.  Collins 
presented  tho. Resolutions  ol  the  New  York  Le- 


gislature, relative  to  the  erection  of  a monument 
to  General  Nicholas  Herkimer.  Laid  upon  the 
table  and  ordered  to  be  printed.  [ Congress,  in 
1777,  authorized  the  Slate  of  Mew  York  to  erect  a 
monument,  at  an  expense  not  exceeding  $500  ] 

Mileage  of  Members. — The  bill  to  regulate  the 
mileage  of  members  and  for  other  purposes,  was 
again  taken  up,  when  Mr.  McKay  moved  the  pre- 
vious question,  which  was  sustained,  and  the 
question  being  first  taken  on  the  amendment 
of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  so  as 
to  make  the  computation  by  the  shortest  con- 
tinuous mail  route,  it  was  agreed  to.  A motion  to 
strike  out  the  section  which  provides  for  a deduc- 
tion of  pay  when  members  absent  themselves 
without  leave  was  rejected, — 53  to  113  ; and  the 
bill  was  then  passed,  157  to  16. 

Franking  Privilege. — Tho  bill  to  abolish  the 
franking  privilege  was  taken  up — the  question 
being  on  its  engrossment. 

A motion  to  lay  the  bill  on  the  table  was  lost 
by  a vole  of  81  to  105.  Mr.  Dixon  moved  an 
amendment,  being  a substitute  for  the  original 
bill.  Mr.  Ashmun  moved  an  amendment  thereto 
by  the  addition  of  a section,  making  the,  rale  of 
postage  uniform,  irrespective  of  distance,  at  two 
cents  for  hall  an  ounce  and  less,  four  cents  for  a 
half  to  one  ounce,  eight  cents  from  one  to  two 
ounces,  and  four  cents  for  every  additional  ounce 
or  fraction  thereof.  All  letters  not  prepaid  at 
the  time  of  mailing  to  be  charged  double  these 
rates  of  postage. 

Mr.  Goggin  moved  to  commit  the  bill  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  with  instructions  to  report  a bill  reducing 
the  rates  of  postage. 

Mr.  Goggin  addressed  the  House  at  length  in 
favor  of  Ins  substitute,  in  explanation  of  its  pro- 
visions, and  to  show  the  effect  of  the  existing 
laws  on  the  revenues  of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment. 

Mr.  Cobb  followed  in  reply  to  a portion  of  Mr. 
Goggin's  remarks,  and  in  opposition  to  some  of 
the  features  of  his  bill.  His  objections  to  a re- 
duction were  based  principally  on  the  objection 
to  a copper  circulation.  If  it  be  ascertained  that 
a rate  of  two  and  a half  cents  would  yield  a suf- 
ficient revenue,  and  Congress  would  authorise 
the  coining  of  a silver  piece  of  this  value,  he 
would  support  the  reduction;  but  he  could  not 
favor  the  reduction  below  the  lowest  silver  coin 
at  present  in  circulation,  until  another  still 
smaller  silver  coin  was  authorized. 

Mr.  Palfrey  moved  to  amend  the  instructions 
on  the  motion  to  commit,  by  instructing  the  Com- 
mittee to  report  a bill  fixing  a uniform  rate  of 
postage,  from  and  alter  the  first  day  of  April 
next,  to  be  prepaid,  of  two  cents  for  each  half 
ounce  or  less,  and  of  two  cents  for  each  half 
ounce  or  fraction  less  than  an  half  ounce  addi- 
tional, abolishing  the  franking  privilege  from  the 
same  time,  and  repealing  all  acts  inconsistent 
herewith. 

Mr.  Palfrey  proceeded  to  sustain  the  policy  of 
adopting  the  measure  he  had  proposed. 

Mr.  Venable  opposed  a discontinuance  of  the 
privilege  accorded  to  newspapers  to  issue  their 
publications  free  of  postage  to  subscribers  within 
thirty  miles,  upon  the  ground  that  the  city  press 
will  absorb  and  destroy  every  country  newspa- 
per, leaving  the  whole  population  to  derive  their 
current  news  from  the  cities,  where  dense  popu- 
lation and  corrupting  influences  originate  all  the 
destructive  heresies  in  the  moral  and  religious, 
as  well  as  the  political  world.  Mr.  V.  also  op- 
posed the  abolition  of  the  franking  privilege,  and 
was  in  favor  of  the  gradual  reduction  of  postage. 

The  motion  to  commit  with  instructions  hav- 
ing been  withdrawn,  the  question  was  on  the 
amendment  of  Mr.  Ashmun  to  the  amendment  of 
Mr.  Dixon,  which  was  taken  and  decided  in  the 
negative,  ayes  61,  noes  62. 

And  pending  the  question,  on  the  amendment 
of  Mr.  Dixon,  the  House  adjourned. 


Speeches  in  Congress. 
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Made  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  at  Washing- 
ton, February  7,  1849,  on  the  formation  of  a new 
State  out  of  the  Territories  of  California  and  Mew 
Mexico. 

The  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  slate 
of  the  Union  having  under  consideration  the  bill 
making  appropriations  for  certain  tonifications  for 
the  United  States,  for  the  year  ending  39th  June, 
1850,  (Mr.  Morehead,  of  Kentucky  in  the  chair >— 
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Mr.  Preston  moved  to  strike  out  the  first  sec- 
tion of  the  bill.  He  understood,  he  said,  that, 
under  the  rule  of  the  House,  on  a bill  of  this  cha- 
racter, he  would  be  at  liberty  to  express  his 
opinions  upon  any  such  topics  connected  with 
the  general  welfare  of  the  country,  as  his  taste 
or  his  inclination  might  suggest  to  him.  For  that 
reason  he  would  ask  the  Cleik  to  read  a paper 
which  he  held  in  his  hand,  as  introductory  to  the 
speech  which  he  proposed  to  make  to  the  House 
on  this  occasion. 

The  Clerk  thereupon  read  the  following  bill : 

Sec.  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled,  That  the  Congress  doih  consent 
that  a new  Siaie  may  be  erecied  out  of  and  inclu- 
ding all  that  territory  ceded  to  the  Unfed  States  by 
the  treaty  ol  peace,  hiendship,  limits,  and  settlement 
with  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  concluded  2d  Februa- 
ry, 1848,  with  a republican  form  of  government,  to 
be  adopted  by  the  inhabitants  of  said  territoiy,  as- 
sembled by' delegates  in  convention,  as  hereinafter 
provided  for  that  purpose,  in  order  that  the  said 
State  may  be  admitted  into  this  Union. 

Sec.-2.  And  be  it  Jurther  enacted,  That  the  fore- 
going consent  ut  Congress  is  given  upon  the  follow- 
ing reservations  and  conditions:  First,  That  the 
United  Sta'es  hereby  unconditionally  reserves  to  the 
Federal  Government  ail  right  of  property  in  the  pub- 
lic domain,  and  other  pioperty  ceded  to  the  United 
States  by  the  treaty  of  peace  aforesaid,  free  from  all 
taxes  or  assessments  of  any  kind  by  the  said  State  ; 
and  also,  the  power  of  disposing  of  the  same,  inclu- 
ding the  right  of  adjusting  all  claim  and  title  to  land 
der.ved  from  foreign  Governments,  in  such  manner 
as  Congress  shall  prescribe.  Second,  That  the  new 
State  shall  be  formed  and  its  government  adopted 
prior  to  the  first  day  tf  October,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  1849. 

Sec.  3-  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  on  the  said 
first  day  of  October,  1849,  the  said  new  Slate  having 
been  thus  formed  by  the  name  and  style  of  the  State 
of  California,  and  with  the  consent  of  the  people 
thereof,  shall  be  received  and  admitted  into  the 
Union  as  a new  and  entire  member  of  the  United 
Stales  of  America. 

Sec.  4.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  acting 
Governor  ol  California,  so  soon  as  he  shall  be  pro- 
vided with  a copy  of  this  act,  to  the  end  that  the 
people  may  have  an  opportunity  of  establishing  for 
themselves  a Constitution  and  republican  form  ol 
government  for  said  State  prior  to  the  first  day  ol 
October  next,  shall  immediately  proceed  to  lay  off 
the  country  embraced  within  the  limits  of  the  pro- 
posed State,  into  convenient  districts  lor  the  election 
of  delegaies  lo  a convention  for  the  purpose  of  form- 
ing a Slate  Constitution,  and  shall  designate  the 
time  and  place  of  holding  the  election  in  each  dis- 
trict, appoint  the  officers  to  conduct  the  same,  and 
prescribe  the  mode  ol  making  the  returns  thereof, 
and  shall  apportion  the  delegates,  fifty  in  all,  among 
the  several  districts  as  near  as  may  be,  according  to 
the  number  of  legal  voters  in  each  ; and  he  shall 
also  designate  the  time  and  place  lor  the  assembling 
of  said  Convention.  Every  white  male  inhabitant 
of  said  Territoiy  being  an  actual  resident  of  the  pro- 
posed Slate,  and  having  attained  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  years,  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  at  said  election. 

Sec.  5.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  State 
of  California,  when  admitted  into  this  Union,  in  con- 
formiiy  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall  be  enti- 
tled, and  continue, to  be  entitled,  until  the  next  gene- 
ral census,  to  two  representatives  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States;  and  in  all 
other  respects,  as  far  as  they  may  be  applicable,  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  shall  extend  lo,  and  have 
force  in,  the  Slate  of  California. 

Mr.  Preston  then  proceeded  to  address  the  com- 
mittee as  follows  : 

Mr.  Chairman '•  Those  who  have  listened  to 
the  reading  of  the  bill  will  unquestionably  con- 
cur with  me  in  the  fact,  that  the  proposition 
which  1 propose  to  discuss  is  one  of  great  gravity 
and  of  vast  interest  to  this  whole  nalion.  Some 
two  weeks  ago  I moved  to  make  the  Territorial 
Dills  the  special  order  of  the  day  for  T uesday 
week  last.  Other  bills,  however,  had  priority 
overlhem.  1 began  to  be  apprehensive  that  l 
might  riot  have  the  opportunity  1 desired  to  offer 
the  bill  just  read  as  a substitute  for  the  Territo- 
rial bills ; and  1 fell  that  it  was  proper  that  1 
should  avail  myself  of  this,  the  first  opportunity 
1 have  had  to  present  the  views  1 entertain  on 
this  great  and  momentous  question. 

1 suppose  I need  not  offer  any  apology  for  ap- 
pearing before  this  House  to  day.  i have  rarely 
troubled  them  in  the  short  period  during  which  I 
have  been  honored  with  a seat  here.  1 have 
listened  attentively  and  patiently  to  the  discus- 
sion of  this  slave  question — a question  which 
deeply  involves  Ihe  interest  and  feelings  of  the 
country  which  1 represent,  and  of  the  whole 
country  which  I love.  1 have  listened  day  alter 
day,  calmly  and  carefully.  1 have  not  in  any 
wise  attempted  to  foment  or  increase  those 


feelings  which  parties,  and  sections,  and  personal 
aspiration  and  ambition,  have  thrown  around  it. 

1 have  not  heretofore,  and  shall  not,  upon  this 
occasion,  go  into  the  consideration  of  the  ques- 
tion which  gentlemen  have  discussed  here  so 
long,  so  ably,  so  patiently,  as  to  the  merits  or  de- 
merits  of  our  peculiar  system  in  the  South,  or 
the  merits  of  those  principles  which  gentlemen 
of  the  North  propose  to  lead  in  by  Congressional 
legislation  here  upon  us.  1 shall  not  go  into  the 
question  as  to  who  have  produced  the  evils,  and 
who  are  responsible  for  the  difficulties  which 
surround  us  : 1 shall  address  myself  to  the  re- 
medies which  suggest  themselves  to  my  mind, 
and  for  difficulties  and  dangers  acknowledged  by 
all.  It  has  been  called  the  great  question  of  the 
age  : 1 will  attempt  to  try  it  by  the  great  prin- 
ciple of  the  age.  Having  taken  my  stand  de- 
liberately and  determinedly  on  this  question,  on 
this  day  and  this  hour,  I stake  myself  upon  the 
principles  of  this  bill.  I stake  myself  upon  the 
principle  which  l propose  now  to  explain  and  il- 
lustrate ; and  I hope  and  believe  that  the  good, 
men  aud  the  calm  men  and  the  wise  men  of  all 
parlies,  will  lorget  the  sectional  and  party  ques- 
tions which  divide  them,  arid  come  forward 
upon  a remedy  that  commends  itself  by  every 
principle  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  that 
Government  which  we  have  made,  or  which,  1 
should  rather  say,  our  fathers  have  made  for  us, 
aud  that  we  should  apply  that  very  rule  to  the 
Government  of  that  country  which  fortune, 
arms,  and  conquest  have  brought  within  our  con- 
trol. 

1 might  make  another  remark..  In  the  great 
calamity,  and  in  the  great  embarrassment  which 
have  overclouded  the  land,  I feel  what  all  men 
feel  in  adversity  and  distress — that  the  very 
emergency,  the  very  exigency  which  is  upon  the 
country  takes  from  us  the  general  responsibili- 
ty which  attaches  to  ail,  and  fixes  upon  each 
and  all  of  us  an  individual  responsibility  that 
makes  me,  humble  as  1 am,  feel  that  I have  the 
burdens  of  all. 

The  proposition  which  I offer,  I offer  as  a sub- 
stitute for  the  territorial  bills  now  on  your  table. 
Let  us  for  one  moment  examine  the  principles 
upon  which  the  territorial  bill  rests.  What,  sir, 
is  this  territorial  government,  and  what  the  true 
character  of  that  issue  upon  which  we  are  divid- 
ing this  empire,  and  producing  this  great  distrac- 
tion in  the  land?  Is  it  one  of  the  original  ob- 
jects and  ends  of  this  Government  lo  huld  and  to 
retain  territorial  dominion?  Is  it  any  thing  but 
a trust  power,  which  is  declared  in  the  Constitu- 
tion, in  a single  clause  which  I will  not  stop  to 
read? — not  as  the  basis  upon  which  we  should  iu 
the  hereafter  and  in  the  thereafter  legislate  for 
the  creation,  lor  the  maintenance,  and  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  proconsular  Territorial  govern- 
ments abroad.  That  is  not  the  Constitution  un- 
der which  we  live.  The  territorial  power  con- 
strued either  as  gentlemen  from  the  North  or  as 
gentlemen  from  the  South  construe  it,  is  but  a 
secondary  power  or  trust  in  this  Government. 
What  is  the  primary  trust?  What  is  this  power 
which  was  given  to  admit  new  States?  What  is 
this  power  in  the  Constitution,  in  which  it  is  de- 
clared that  we  shall  make  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  are  necessary  for  the  government  of  the 
Territories,  made  for?  Was  it  that  this  Hou.-e 
should  be  converted  into  a municipal  legislature? 
Was  it  that  we  should  spend  days,  weeks,  months, 
and  years  in  legislating  upon  distant  and  small 
territorial  questions?  strictly  municipal  ques- 
tions? No,  sir.  The  great  trust — the  great 
power — the  great  reason  why  that  clause  in  the 
Constitution  was  introduced  was  upon  this  prin- 
ciple, and  this  alone.  Sir,  territorial  dominion 
was  given  to  us,  not  that  we  might  place  slavery 
there  or  freedom  there;  not  that  we  might  go 
into  municipal  legislation  in  detail  lor  these  pro- 
vinces ; but  it  was  that  we  should  rear  up  there 
sovereign  and  independent  States.  That  is  the 
primary  trust  in  the  Constitution.  The  territo- 
rial trust  is  limited  in  its  duration.  In  the  first 
resolution,  in  relation  to  the  cession  of  territory 
by  the  Stales,  under  the  old  Confederation,  be- 
fore we  had  entered  upon  the  form  of  Govern- 
ment under  which  we  have  so  happily  lived,  in 
that  resolution  (which  1 have  beiore  me,  but 
which  I will  not  occupy  the  time  of  the  House 
by  reading)  it  was  declared  that  we  shall  create 
sovereign  States.  And  we  were  invited — Vir- 
ginia was  invited — to  cede  her  tands  to  create 
sovereign  States — when?  As  soon — at  the  very 
moment — at  the  very  first  period  of  time  that 
the  imperative  law  of  necessity  ceased  to  exist, 
by  which  they  were  kept  in  territorial  subjection. 


Whenever  the  period  had  arrived  that  there  was 
a population  there  large  enough  in  numbers,  th  e 
great  primary  object  of  the  irost  arose  instantly, 
and  on  the  spot;  and  he  who  keeps  these  people 
in  territorial  bondage,  keeps  them  in  oppression, 
for  the  first  great  primary  trust  is  that  they  shall 
become  sovereign  States. 

How  was  it  again  in  the  ordinance  of  1787? 
In  that  very  ordinance  it  is  declared  in  terms, 
that  as  soon  as  sixty  thousand  people  are  found 
in  the  Territory,  and  sooner  if  possible,  they 
shall  be  admitted  as  a State.  What  does  all  this 
look  to  ? Sir,  it  looks  to  the  great  proposition 
that  our  forefathers  intended,  at  the  first  moment 
of  time,  to  bring  every  citizen  in  this  nation  upon 
the  broad,  elevated  American  platform  of  popu- 
lar sovereignty,  resting  with  the  people  and  with 
no  Government  whatsoever. 

Sir,  in  the  treaty  of  Louisiana,  out  of  which 
we  have  made  territories,  the  phrase  there  is, 
that  they  shall  be  brought  in  “ as  soon  as  possi- 
ble”— at  the  earliest  moment  of  time.  In  this 
Mexican  treaty  it  is  declared,  that  they  shall  be 
brought  in  at  the  discretion  of  Congress.  Aye — 
but  it  is  a discretion  to  be  exercised  upon  the 
principle  of  the  trust.  It  is  a judicial  discretion 
— it  is  a legal  discretion.  It  is  a discretion  in 
accordance  with  the  principles  of  our  Govern- 
ment. It  is  no  arbitrary  power — it  is  no  arbi- 
trary discretion  which  authorizes  you  to  with- 
hold from  them  that  right  while  you  plant  sla- 
very there — while  you  plant  a tariff  there,  or 
while  you  plant  your  “ no  slavery”  doctrines 
there  ; or,  indeed,  while  you  plant  any  particular 
system  of  pjlicy  there.  That  is  not  the  princi- 
ple. The  principle  is,  that  the  trust  must  be  re- 
signed at  the  first  moment  of  time  at  which  you 
can  possibly  discharge  yourself  of  it. 

Sir,  look  for  one  moment  at  this  question  in 
another  aspect ; and  what  is  it  ? In  any  form  it 
is  but  a transient  and  temporary  question.  Gen- 
tlemen are  arraying  themselves  against  each 
other,  declaring  that  they  will  have,  or  will  not 
have,  Wilmot  provisoistn.  Gentlemen  say  “ re- 
sistance or  submission.”  No,  sir  ; no,  sir  j that  is 
not  the  true  issue  in  this  question.  The  mere 
lapse  of  time — the  mere  operation  of  nature — 
the  progress  of  our  population — removes  that 
issue,  and  shows  how  futile  and  how  erroneous 
it  is.  That  is  not  the  question.  The  question 
passes  from  under  gentlemen  who  take  that 
ground.  Then  what  is  it?  We  talk  here  about 
dissolving  this  Union — we  talk  about  destroying 
our  institutions — we  talk  about  abandoning  all 
the  past,  and  all  the  glorious  prospects  of  the  fu- 
ture, because,  forsooth,  we  will  squabble  over 
the  distribution  of  a trust  subject  and  a trust 
fund.  We,  the  mere  trustee,  holding  it  but  lor 
an  hour  or  a day,  quarrel,  and  destroy  all  our  in- 
stitutions, while  there  are  the  people  of  Califor- 
nia— the  ceslut  que  trust — they  lo  whom  it  be- 
longs— they  who  are  primarily  entitled-  lo  it,  ask 
and  demand  of  you  that  you  should  not  quarrel 
over  the  distribution  of  the  trust  fund,  but  that 
you  should  come  up  and  surrender  that  trust  sub- 
ject itself  into  the  hands  of  those  who  are  its 
legitimate  owners,  that  a sovereign  Stale  may  be 
created  out  of  it. 

Sir,  the  bill  which  I advocate  takes  other 
grounds.  I have  shown  the  demerits  of  these 
Territorial  bills.  I have  shown  that  you  are 
staking  yourselves  upon  a temporary  issue.  I 
have  shown  that  you  are  staking  yourselves  upon 
an  issue  and  upon  the  division  of  a fund,  ami 
upon  the  division  of  a spoil,  that  does  not  belong 
lo  us  but  for  the  fulfilment  of  Ibe  primary  object 
of  that  trust;  and  the  day  and  the  hour  when  it 
belonged  to  us  is  past,  and  it  belongs  to  them,  for 
they  are  in  condition  to  assume  it  lor  themselves 
and  exercise  u according  lo  the  principles  of  our 
Government.  - 

Again,  sir,  I offer  this  bill  because,  in  the  first 
clause,  it  declares  that  the  people  of  California 
shall  be  at  liberty  to  make  a government  lor 
themselves.  Look  at  the  principle  there.  You 
have  as  I am  informed,  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  of  your  citizens  there  now.  You  will 
have,  before  this  bill  can  go  into  operation,  two 
hundred  thousand  there,  which  is  twice  or  thrice 
as  large  a population  as  most  of  the  States  ever 
had  when  they  were  admitted  into  the  Union.  I 
ask  you,  who  is  there  here  who  can  stand  back 
and  refuse  the  surrender  of  the  trust  upon  any 
grounds  personal,  individual,  sectional  or  parti- 
san? I ask  you  who,  sir?  None.  None  of  you 
can;  none  of  you  ought. 

The  bill  which  1 propose,  in  the  first  section, 
simply  gives  the  consent  of  Congress  to  the  peo- 
ple of  California  and  New  Mexico  lo  create  a 
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government  for  themselves.  The  bills  of  the 
committee  make  governments  in  these  Halls, 
and  send  them  in  imperial  power  and  strength  to 
a reluctant  people.  The  bill  which  l advocate 
invites  the  people  of  California,  and  affords  them 
the  facilities  for  the  creation  of  a government 
founded  upon  their  own  will.  It  renounces  the 
exercise  of  your  territorial  authority  and  juris- 
diction. It  recognizes  the  great  principle  of  po- 
pular supremacy  and  popular  government.  Sir, 
in  that  it  but  acknowledges  the  truth  which  is 
seen  and  felt  at  this  moment  all  over  the  earth 
— the  great  truth  that  popular  constitutional  go- 
vernment is  the  great  self-sustaining  machine  of 
this  age — possessing  within  itself  all  the  virtue, 
all  the  strength,  all  the  vvisdom  necessary  for  its 
creation,  its  preservation,  its  perpetuation.  It 
requires  no  masters  to  direct  its  actions.  It  sub- 
mits to  no  kings  and  rulers  to  control  its  coun- 
cils. It  requires  no  armies  to  maintain  its  exist- 
ence. It  is  omnipotent  here  to-day.  It  will  be 
omnipresent  in  Europe  to-morrow.  The  next 
day  it  will  be  omnipresent  and  omnipotent  every- 
where. Who  can  resist  it?  I am  a Virginian, 
and  come  here  representing  a community  inti- 
mately connected  and  deeply  interested  in  the 
“ peculiar  institutions”  of  the  South  ; but  upon 
what  do  they  rest?  Shall  I keep  this  territorial 
question  here,  that,  under  the  exercise  of  this 
arbitrary  and  tyrannical  power — this  power  of 
making  governments  here  for  a people  abroad — 
I may  carry  my  institutions  there?  Why,  if 
there  is  anything  great  and  venerable  in  the 
past,  and  in  the  recollections  of  us  Virginians,  it 
is  that  a foreign  government  not  further  from  us 
on  that  shore  than  our  friends  in  California  are 
on  the  other,  could  not  and  ought  not,  upon 
every  principle  upon  which  our  Constitution  and 
Government  are  formed,  control  and  direct  our 
legislation.  Our  slave  institution  is  based  upon 
it.  It  is  the  right  of  the  people  in  Virginia  and 
Georgia  to  judge  for  themselves.  Their  protec- 
tion and  safely  is  in  giving  to  the  people  of  the 
States,  and  to  the  Slates  themselves  in  their 
sovereign  capacity,  control  over  this  subject; 
that  there  is  no  power  here  or  anywhere  but 
with  the  people  of  the  States  deciding  for  them- 
selves as  to  their  institutions  and  form  of  govern- 
ment. That  is  the  principle  upon  which  1 place 
this  whole  question. 

But  again:  the  difficulty  wilh  gentlemen  pe- 
culiarly sensitive  upon  points  of  honor  is,  that 
the  South,  while  the  President  tells  us,  while  the 
Cabinet  tells  us — while  orators  tell  us  that  sla- 
very can  never  go  there — while  we  hear  that  and 
believe  it— while  Virginia  is  told  that  the  cli- 
mate, soil  and  position  of  this  territory  do  not 
an  t will  not  permit  us  to  carry  our  slaves  there, 
we  are  told  that  there  is  some  great,  abiding,  so- 
lemn questiuri  of  honor  that  every  Southern 
man,  who  does  not  stand  up  to,  is  recreant  to 
himself  and  forgetful  of  his  ancestors.  Now,  1 
yield  to  no  man  on  these  points.  1 have  yet  yielded 
to  no  man  on  these  points.  Let  us  see  how  it  is. 
The  great  merit  of  the  bill  which  I present  is,  that 
it  is  a bill  under  which  neither  party  is  victorious, 
and  neither  party  overcomes.  It  is  no  compromise  at 
off,  and  therelore  recommends  itself  to  me  above 
any  other  proposition  that  has  as  yet  been  sug- 
gested. In  ail  other  suggestions  or  propositions 
which  have  been  offered  lor  disposing  ot  it,  there 
is  a question  of  compromise,  and  the  goodness  or 
badness  of  the  bargain,  the  extent  of  the  demand 
you  made  on  this  one  side,  the  spirit  with  which 
you  stand  up  to  it,  and  the  courage  or  sagacity 
with  which  you  maintain  it,  are  ail  questions  to 
be  weighed,  considered,  and  decided.  How  is  it 
in  this  Dili?  Here  are  a people  numbering  two 
bundred  thousand  asking  you  to  surrender  the 
trust,  to  give  them  the  rights  guarantied  to  them, 
and  for  which  this  acquisition  ot  territory  was 
made  ; and  1 ask  you,  does  the  point  of  honor 
forbid  your  giving  it  up  to  them  ? Ido  not  ask 
my  Iriends  ot  the  North  to  surrender  anything  to 
us,  1 do  not,  as  a Southern  man,  surrender  any- 
thing to  them.  The  spirit  of  republicanism,  the 
spirit  of  popular  supremacy  cumes  at  this  “ lourtb 
watch  ot  the  night”  over  this  tumultuous  and 
tempestuous  ocean,  walking  upon  the  waters, 
and  saying,  in  the  language  of  old,  “ Be  ot  good 
cheer : it  is  1,  be  not  atraid.”  It  is  but  the  spirit 
of  the  Revolution — it  is  but  the  spirit  of  our  in- 
stitutions that  calls  upon  us.  1 shall  not  resist  it. 
It  there  is  dishonor  in  not  resisting-  it,  I submit 
to  the  impeachment.  If  there  is  principle  in 
submission  to  it,  1 claim  for  it  when  the  bill 
comes  up,  the  votes  of  all  gentlemen  who  feel 
that  it  is  a privilege  and  an  honor  to  bow  down  to 
that  before  which  our  fathers  of  old  made  ty- 


rants and  Governments  bow  down.  That  is  my 
second  reason.  It  is  no  compromise.  I prefer  it 
above  the  Missouri  Compromise.  I am  going  to 
hold  nothing  back.  Here  is  my  proposition, 
gentlemen  of  the  North  and  gentlemen  of  the 
South.  I prefer  it  above  the  Missouri  Compro- 
mise for  this  reason.  Carry  the  line  to  the  Pa- 
cific. Let  it  be  decided  that  we  have  the  right 
to  the  south  and  you  to  the  north  of  that  line, 
still — the  territorial  question  being,  as  in  the  be- 
ginning 1 attempted  to  show,  but  a limited  and 
temporary  one — the  great  solemn  question  as  to 
the  prohibition  of  slavery  comes  back  upon  us 
again  in  the  creation  of  a State.  If  our  citizens 
have  gone  there  under  the  guarantee  of  the  Mis- 
souri Compromise — if  there  are  more  citizens 
for  our  institutions  than  against  it  there,  three  or 
four  or  five  years  hence  there  is  to  be  a new 
struggle,  a new  convulsion,  new  mischief  and 
new  calamities.  Presidential  aspirants  take  hold 
of  it.  Ambitious  gentlemen  take  hold  of  it.  Par- 
tizan  presses  and  leaders  take,  hold  of  it.  I want 
repose,  and  the  bill  now  offered  gives  finality  to  the 
question.  I io ant  the  question  ended.  1 want  it  en- 
ded under  this  great  principle  that  I have  so 
feebly  attempted  to  enforce. 

I prefer  it  again  to  the  compromise  bill  of  last 
year.  It  is  a better  measure  for  the  South,  and 
a better  measure  for  the  North-  Look  for  one 
moment  at  that  compromise.  It  proposed  to  sub- 
mit to  the  judiciary  of  the  United  Stales  this 
question,  to  be  by  them  decided — whether  we 
could,  while  that  government  is  in  a territorial 
condition,  carry  our  slaves  there  ? Suppose  they 
decided  for  the  South — suppose  they  decided  for 
th6  North — what  is  the  effect  of  the  decision  ? 
Three  or  four  years — no,  not  one  year — would 
elapse  even  before  the  case  could  be  made — be- 
fore the  decision  could  be  pronounced  by  the 
Supreme  Court,  the  people  of  California  would 
come  here  and  say  : We  want  no  such  decision  ; 
we  are  going  to  form  a Stale  government.  Your 
law  with  regard  to  slavery  in  the  Territory  is  a 
matter  of  no  importance  to  us.  We  are  about 
to  become  sovereign.  We  have  now  reached 
that  period  when,  like  men,  we  can  walk;  and 
we  will  not  ask  your  hand  to  sustain  or  uphold 
us.  We  come  as  Americans;  we  say  we  have 
rights;  we  do  not  beg  them  as  favors,  we  de- 
mand them  as  rights  appertaining  to  us  as  Ame- 
rican citizens.  Before  the  question  could  be 
settled  by  the  court,  the  Stale  is  admitted  as  a 
sovereign  State.  During  this  period  we  are  ex- 
posed to  all  the  evils  which  result  from  the  agi- 
tation and  disturbance  of  this  most  pernicious 
question,  both  in  these  halls  and  throughout  the 
whole  land. 

What,  then,  is  the  great  desideratum  ? I am 
not  one  of  those  who  look  most  gloomily  at  the 
results  of  this  slave  question.  1 cannot  believe 
there  is  the  danger  which  many  suppose  ; but  I 
know  there  is,  nevertheless,  great  danger.  The 
bill  which  I propose  has  a merit  which  no  other 
measure  possesses.  It  is  not  wholly  my  mea- 
sure; it  would  be  in  bad  taste  for  me  to  speak 
of  it  in  so  strong  terms  of  commendation  if  it 
were.  The  great  principle  of  introducing  these 
territories  as  Stales  belongs  to  others.  1 have 
only  adopted  and  applied  that  principle  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  present  period. 

But  to  go  on  with  the  argument : I want  finali- 
ty to  this  question.  How  can  it  be  attained? 
How  can  this  question  be  relieved  from  perpe- 
tual agitation,  but  by  the  enactment  of  a law  as- 
senting to  the  surrender  of  this  territorial  power 
to  those  to  whom  it  belongs,  and  taking  it  from 
us,  to  whom  it  does  not  belong,  except  in  one 
event — in  that  necessity  alone  which  would  com- 
pel us  to  retain  them  as  territories;  and  that  has 
wholly  passed  and  gone  by  in  these  now  under 
consideration. 

I offer  you  another  reason.  I deal  in  no  decla- 
mation. 1 am  attempting  to  put  this  question  on 
its  true,  important,  fundamental  principle.  I do 
not  depart  trom  it.  The  bill  which  1 propose 
differs  from  that  of  the  very  distinguished — and, 

I take  this  occasion  to  say,  the  very  patriol'c 
and  determined  Senator  in  tne  other  end  of  this 
Capitol,  in  this:  it  proposes  to  embrace  all  the 
territory  ceded  by  Mexico  to  the  United  States. 
And  why?  Why  is  the  word  “ all”  inserted  in 
the  bill?  This  is  the  view  which  1 take  of  this 
subject : In  the  joint  resolutions  for  the  annexa- 
tion of  Texas  to  the  United  States,  among  other 
conditions,  it  was  stipulated  that  “ said  State  was 
to  be  formed  subject  to  the  adjustment  by  this 
Government  of  all  questions  of  boundary  that 
may  arise  with  other  Governments.”  By  this 
provision,  the  power  was  delegated  by  the  State 


of  Texas  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
to  settle  and  adjust  her  boundary  with  Mexico, 
which  at  that  time  was  an  open  and  undecided 
question.  The  United  Slates  assumed  the  trust 
and  duty  of  adjusting  that  question  with  foreign 
nations.  The  right  was  a right  under  the  reso- 
lutions of  annexation,  to  settle  it  for  her.  Texas 
and  the  United  States  both  looked  to  its  adjust- 
ment by  treaty  with  Mexico.  Both  looked  to  its 
adjustment  by  negotiation  with  Mexico.  The 
President  and  Senate,  as  the  treaty-making  pow- 
er, was  that  to  which  it  was  submitted  and 
through  which  it  was  to  be  effected.  They  have 
not  fulfilled  the  trust;  they  have  not  “adjusted 
all  questions  of  boundary  which  arose  wilh  other 
Governments.”  They  are  now  unable  to  do  so. 
The  ager.l  has,  without  discharging  his  functions 
or  duly,  appropriated  to  himself  all  the  trust  sub- 
ject— all  Ihe  lands  in  controversy,  and  others 
beside.  It  is  all  mingled  and  blended  under  one 
grant.  There  is  no  line  of  division.  What  were 
the  rights  of  Texas,  or  what  were  the  undisputed 
lands  of  Mexico  ceded  to  the  United  Slates,  have 
not  been  settled  by  negotiation,  have  not  been  ad- 
justed between  this  Government  and  other  Go- 
vernments. There  is  no  line  of  division  ; there 
is  no  line  of  separation.  And  the  question  now 
is,  who  is  to  decide?  The  trustee?  He  who 
claims  it  for  himself,  when  he  was  commissioned 
and  intrusted  to  settle  it  for  another?  He  who 
was  sent  abroad  to  adjust  the  title  with  another, 
acquires  the  other’s  title  and  sets  that  up  for 
himself  against  the  principal  and  in  violation  of 
his  trust.  He  who  was  sent  abroad  to  treat  for 
another,  comes  back  with  the  treaty,  conveying 
all  to  himself.  He  who  assumed  as  guardian 
and  defender,  to  protect  and  maintain  the  rights 
of  his  ward,  and  the  cause  of  the  feeble,  comes 
back  in  his  power  and  demands  the  whole.  Nay, 
more,  sir;  comes  back  and  assumes  that  it  is  not 
only  his,  but  that  he  is  the  sole  and  supreme 
judge  of  the  question?  Did  Congress  declare,  or 
do  the  joint  resolutions  declare,  that  in  the  failure 
to  adjust  the  question  of  boundary  with  Mexico, 
they  thereby  appropriated  the  territory  in  con- 
troversy to  themselves  and  become  the  masters 
of  the  subject ? Oh  no,  sir!  We  are,  all  of  us, 
too  good  lawyers  to  maintain  such  a proposition. 
We  are  too  just,  as  men,  to  insist  on  such-terms. 
Who,  then,  is  to  settle  this  question  as  to  the 
boundary  of  Texas?  Shall  Congress  do  it? 
Certainly  not;  she  is  a party  to  the  controversy. 
The  question  is  one  between  her  and  Texas,  and 
she  cannot  decide  in  her  own  case.  1 repeat  the 
interrogatory  : who,  then,  is  to  settle  the  ques- 
tion? and  how  is  it  to  be  settled  ? Sir,  the  hill  I 
have  presented  provides  a mode  and  manner  of 
its  settlement,  in  accordance  wilh  the  Constitu- 
tion and  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  and  rights 
of  ail.  It  declares  “that  a new  State  may  be 
created  out  of  and  including  all  that  territory 
ceded  to  Ihe  United  States  by  the  treaty  of  peace, 
friendship,  limits  and  settlement  made  with  the 
Republic  of  Mexico,  concluded  the  2J  February, 
1848.”  It  does  not  define,  by  metes  and  bounds, 
the  lines  of  division  between  the  new  States  thus 
created  and  the  Stale  of  Texas,  it  grants  all 
that  is  ours  to  the  new  Stale ; and  the  new  Slate 
takes  it  upon  these  terms  in  her  grant.  And  then 
the  question  arises  between  Texas  and  the  new 
State  proposed  to  be  created  as  to  the'true  boun- 
dary between  them.  Here,  then,  are  two  co-ler- 
oiinous  States  with  a simple  question  of  boun- 
dary existing  between  them:  Calilornia  holding 
all  we  had  to  give  ; Texas  holding  all  she  was 
entitled  to  as  against  Mexico,  when  she  created 
us  her  trustee  to  adjust  it.  The  Constitution,  on 
its  very  face,  in  express  terms,  has  provided  and 
declared  that  “ the  judicial  power  shall  extend 
to  controveisies  between  two  or  more  Slates.” 
And  thus  the  whole  question  is  submitted  to  the 
judicial  tribunals  for  their  decision  and  their  ad- 
judication. . 

See  how  beautifully  the  system  works.  Be- 
hold how  harmoniously  and  beautifully  and  wise- 
ly those  who  framed  it  made  it  to  work  ! These 
agitating  questions,  upon  which  we  have  voted 
and  combatted  and  declaimed,  one  parly  affirm- 
ing and  the  other  disaffirming  the  boundary  of 
the  Rio  Grande,  upon  which  we  have  gone  into 
war,  and  which  have  entered  into  our  Presiden- 
tial contests,  and  engrossed  all  our  party  feelings 
and  exertions,  are  all  hushed  and  made  silent  by 
this  bill;  and  the  question  is  taken  from  this 
stormy  tribunal,  and  from  the  popular  agitations 
of  the  day,  to  that  which  has  been  provided  by 
the  Constitution — into  the  lower  story  ol  the  Cap- 
itol, where  judgment  will  be  pronounced,  with 
all  the  justice  and  all  the  equity  which  do  not 
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belong  (o  us,  and  wilh  all  the  acquiescence  which 
does  belong  to  all  American  communities,  under 
the  solemn  decisions  of  her  supreme  judicial  tri- 
bunals. This  furnishes  another  reason  why  I 
have  presented  and  now  urge  this  bill. 

f will  now  proceed  a moment  with  the  details 
of  this  bill.  Gentlemen  honor  me  most  signally 
with  their  attention.  1 suppose  it  proceeds  from 
nothing  but  the  mere  fact  of  my  appearing  so 
seldom  before  you.  Let  us  look  for  one  moment 
into  the  provisions  of  the  bill.  It  consents  to  the 
creation  of  a State  by  the  people  of  California 
and  New  Mexico,  to  take  effect  hereafter,  on  a 
day  fixed  in  the  bill.  I am  not  going  into  the 
constitutional  question.  I have  prepared,  and 
have  before  me,  a constitutional  argument  on 
that  subject.  I have  not  time,  under  the  one- 
hour  rule,  to  present  it  now.  When  the  bill  is 
brought  forward,  if  the  proviso  is  offered,  I shall 
attempt  to  show  that  the  question  of  the  right  of 
prescribing  the  Wilmot  proviso  is  a very  different 
one  when  applicable  to  a State,  in  the  creation 
of  a government  and  constitution  for  herself, 
from  the  question  when  applicable  to  a territo- 
rial government,  such  as  is  provided  by  the  bills 
now  on  your  table,  in  which  that  proviso  is  in- 
serted. 

I will  merely  state  the  points  on  which  I rest 
the  question.  1 have  not  time  to  elucidate  them 
by  argument.  If  the  bill  1 advocate  should  find 
favor  wilh  the  House ; if  the  Territorial  bills 
should  be  superseded  ; if  investigation  and  exam- 
ination shall  induce  gentlemen  to  come  to  the 
conclusion,  that  the  condition  of  our  country, 
both  here  and  in  California,  requires  that  a Stale 
government  should  be  created  lor  the  Territories 
— that  the  people  there  are  entitled  to  such  form 
of  government — gentlemen  of  the  North  may 
insist  on  inserting  this  anti-slavery  provision  into 
this  bill,  as  the  condition  on  which  the  Territo- 
ries will  be  permitted  to  create  a Slate  govern- 
ment. 

The  clause  of  the  Constitution  which  guaran- 
ties to  every  Slate  a republican  form  of  govern- 
ment, does  not  authorize  Congress  to  interfere  in 
the  formation  of  a constitution.  To  say  that  we 
have  the  power  to  prescribe,  is  to  declare  that 
the  people  shall  not  create  a constitution  them- 
selves. The  very  fact  that  you  prescribe  terms 
in  its  formation,  takes  Irom  it  all  its  virtues—  all 
its  power — and  subverts  every  principle  on  which 
it  rests. 

But  again  : The  idea  that  there  is  a right  in 
this  Government  to  control  a State  in  the  lorma- 
tion  ol  any  clause  of  its  Constitution,  assumes 
the  power  that  you  have  a right  to  alter,  to 
amend,  or  to  change  that  Constitution.  I will  not 
enlarge  on  this  pioposition.  I merely  announce 
it. 

But  again  : The  idea  that  this  guarantee  sub- 
jects the  constitution  of  a State  to  the  action  of 
Congress,  is  in  precise  subversion  and  opposition 
to  the  principles  on  which  it  was  made.  That 
was  a guarantee  to  each  State  against  all  the 
States.  It  was  a guarantee  that  the  Slate  which 
had  a republican  form  of  government  should  not, 
by  coming  into  this  Union,  be  under  the  control 
of  other  Slates  to  abrogate  or  alter  the  Constitu- 
tion which  they  themselves  have  formed. 

My  fourth  point  is  that  this  clause  of  the  Con- 
stitution is  not  that  Congress  shall  have  the  right 
to  enfoice  this  guarantee.  The  clause  does  not 
confer  a power  upon  Congress.  It  simply  im- 
poses a duty  upon  the  Slates  to  make  good  the 
righls  and  rep  .blican  forms  of  government 
created  by  the  people  of  the  States  for  them- 
selves. 

But  there  is  another  position : Those  who  made 
this  Constitution  did  no  work  of  supererogation 
or  folly.  The  guarantee  operates  upon  the  Slate 
when  admilled,  and  requires  you  to  preserve  a 
republican  form  of  government,  and  that  is  the 
whole  extent  of  the  guarantee.  I stated  that 
the  framers  of  the  Constitution  did  no  work  of 
supererogation.  They  guarantied  to  Virginia  a 
republican  form  of  government.  Suppose  that 
her  constitution  was  such  as  at  ibis  day,  according 
to  our  ideas,  was  bad  in  its  character,  and  op- 
posed to  your  views  and  opinions,  have  you  the 
power  to  cite  us  here  to  try  our  constitution,  and 
see  whether  it  suits  you  of  the  North,  or  you  of 
the  West?  Why,  the  power  is  one  which  was 
intended  for  substantial  purposes — for  real  pur- 
poses of  self-government.  Suppose  a State  was 
aUmilted  with  a constitution  prohibiting  slavery, 
and  the  next  day  she  turned  round  and  repealed 
the  provision  ; where  is  the  power  on  earth  to 
alter  it? 

Will  you  gentlemen  of  the  South,  vote  against 


the  passage  of  this  bill;?  Do  you  come  forward  and 
say,  we  will  have  a territorial  government  nolens 
volens — that  slavery  shall  go  there,  or  this  Union 
shall  be  severeJ  ? Will  gentlemen  of  the  North 
say  that  this  Government  shall  be  dissolved  if 
you  take  it  there?  Will  neither  party  agree  to 
surrender  this  territorial  power?  Do  you  say 
that  we  do  not  call  fora  rally  of  our  friends 
merely  in  legislative  halls  ; but  you  call  for  that 
rally  which  presents  itsself  “ in  battle’s  magnifi- 
cently stern  array?”  Du  you  call  me  to  that 
array  ? Do  you  ask  me  to  stand  there,  and  stand 
there  by  my  vole,  and  by  my  own  will  resist  this 
great  principle  of  constitutional  liberty  and 
popular  supremacy  in  the  Slate  governments?  If 
you  do,  I will  not  stand  with  you.  The  people 
will  not  stand  wilh  you.  Justice  is  not  with  you. 
You  waragainst  the  fundamental  principles  upon 
which  our  Government  rests;  upon  which  our 
institutions  in  the  South  can  alone  repose  in 
safely. 

Again  : Gentlemen  of  the  North,  will  you  in- 
sist lhat  the  Wilmot  proviso  shall  pass  nolens 
volens  ? Why,  your  orators  demonstrate,  day  af- 
ter day,  there  can  be  no  slavery  there.  A gen- 
tleman the  other  day  demonstrated  to  his  satis- 
faction, that  the  people  who  were  there  when 
we  took  the  country  do  not  desire  the  institution, 
and  he  demonstrated  further,  that  those  who  are 
going  there  do  not  desire  it.  He  showed  to  you — 
and  it  may  be  true,  I make  the  passing  remark — 
lhat  in  this  effort,  this  career  to  reduce  the  coun- 
try to  our  possession,  the  North  had  the  advan- 
tage over  us,  that  those  in  favor  of  free  in- 
stitutions had  the  advantage  over  us,  which 
no  power  could  check.  Look  for  a moment 
at  Virginia  and  the  South.  If  a slaveholder 
wants  to  emigrate  and  to  take  his  slaves  with 
him,  it  is  a work  of  time.  His  business  af- 
fairs must  be  arranged.  He  is  a man  of  sub- 
stance and  property.  He  has  to  collect  the 
last  year’s  hire  ; he  has  to  collect  the  proceeds 
of  the  sale  of  his  farm,  and  that  is  not  a work  of 
a moment.  But  that  is  not  the  case  with  those 
emigrating  there  from  the  North.  Many  of  them 
are  bold,  intrepid  young  men,  living  on  the  At- 
lanlic  borders,  who  take  ship  and,  on  the  wings 
of  the  wind  or  with  the  velocity  of  steam,  go 
there  belore  a slaveholder  can  turn  rounu.  Who 
from  the  West  go  there?  The  hardy  hunter, 
who  has  no  home  except  that  bounded  by  the 
heavens  and  the  ocean.  He  throws  his  rifle  on 
his  shoulder  and,  in  the  spirit  of  freedom,  reaches 
it  through  boundless  forests  and  trackless  prairies. 
It  is  his  country  and  his  home  ; and  he  will  ar- 
rive there  and  appropriate  it  while  the  slave- 
holders are  lingering  about  Virginia  and  South 
Carolina,  attempting  to  get  rid  of  their  slock, 
and  their  lands,  and  the  thousahd  cares  which 
surround  us.  Why,  then,  do  gentlemen  say,  we 
will  have  the  Wilmot  proviso,  nolens  volens  ? Is 
it  in  the  mere  consciousness  of  strength  and  of 
power?  Is  it  merely  because,  in  the  wantonness 
of  power,  you  choose,  like  I’erditus,  to  despoil 
the  lioness  of  her  young  ? You  cannot  do  it,  you 
will  not  do  it.  I offer  this  remark  in  no  taunt.  I 
say  to  gentlemen  of  the  North,  if  you  want  this 
thing,  leave  it  to  a great  principle— leave  it  to 
natural  causes — leave  it  to  the  principles  upon 
which  the  Government  is  formed.  I tell  you 
if  you  do  not,  the  reproach  and  responsibility 
will  belong  to  you  and  attach  to  you,  in  this 
wanlonness  of  power,  of  forcing  upon  us  issues 
which  are  unnecessary  to  your  ends,  and  inten- 
ded for  our  degradation.  I beg  gentlemen  to  re- 
member, it  would  be  of  all  things  the  greatest  fa- 
tuity and  the  greatest  folly.  That  strong  man  of 
old  who  pulled  down  the  building  and  perished 
amid  its  ruins,  “ was  blind  as  well  as  strong.” 
What  is  the  argument  with  which  our  northern 
friends  meet  us  ? They  say  New  Mexico  is  not 
prepared  for  a State  government.  Why,  look  at 
it?  In  Hie  beginning,  when  Kentucky, Tennessee, 
and  Vermont  were  the  objects  upoD  which  the 
minds  of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  rested, 
did  they  think  lhat  they  needed  territorial  tute- 
lage? Was  it  to  teach  them  principles  of  free- 
dom? No;  the  reason  was,  that  they  were  so 
lew  in  number  that  they  could  not  constitute  a 
government.  Tutelage!  You,  in  the  great  day 
and  the  great  hour  of  this  question — are  you  to 
slop,  like  a mere  pedagogue,  to  teach  New  Mexi- 
co and  Calilurnia  the  A B C ot  political  liberty, 
while  the  destruction  of  an  empire  and  a govern- 
ment might  learn  you  the  last  lesson  of  its  over- 
throw ? Who,  then,  wants  this  delay  ? The 
demagogue  may  warn  it.  He  who  wants  to  agi- 
tate a presidential  question — who  wants  a sec- 
tional advantage  ; he  who,  because  he  believes 


he  is  with  the  stronger,  is  willing  to  keep  the 
question  to  oppress  the  weaker — he  may  defeat 
it,  and  when  it  is  defeated,  it  is  a defeat  by  the 
union  of  the  pedagogue  and  the  demagogue,  neith- 
er of  w horn  recognizes  the  principles  on  which 
the  Government  is  founded. 

Sir,  the  territory  is  said  to  be  too  large.  It  is 
said  that  the  population  is  sparsely,  thinly  scat- 
tered over  it.  Let  it  be  so — what  of  it  ? Take 
the  State  .which  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Douglas)  wants  ; it  includes  almost  all  the  good 
land  in  lhat  country.  The'  residue  is  a barrefl 
and  desolate  region,  where  the  population  will  be 
forever  sparse.  But  what  if  it  be  ? Cannot  they, 
under  their  State  government,  govern  it  as  well 
as  we  ? Are  we,  through  all  time,  to  convert  this 
hall  from  a hall  of  legislation  upon  grave  ques- 
tions, pertaining  to  the  sovereignties  of  Slates, 
into  one  of  municipal  legislation  for  distant  and 
remote  prov  inces  ? No,  it  cannot  and  it  ought  not 
to  be. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  adopting  the  course  of  policy 
which  I have  this  day  advocated,  and  in  offering 
this  bill,  my  opinions  have  been  supposed  to  be 
adverse  to  those  of  the  Commonwealth  which  I 
in  part  represent.  It  may  be  so.  If  it  is,  1 do  not 
know  it.  1 say  this  is  a question  whieh  we  are 
bound  here  to  settle  before  this  Congress  adjourns. 
The  acquisition  of  California  has  already  cost  us 
much  of  feeling,  of  treasure,  and  of  life.  But 
frugality,  industry  and  enterprise,  may  restore 
the  lost  treasures  and  replenish  our  exhausted 
exchequer.  New  generations  vvill  rise  up  and 
supply  the  places  of  those  whom  battle  and  dis- 
ease have  removed  from  among  us.  But  still  it 
will  cost  greatly  beyond  its  value,  unless  by  our 
wisdom  and  moderation,  in  these  halis,  we  hold 
fast  to  those  things  which  were  given  us,  and 
which  still  remain  to  us.  It  will  cost  too  much, 
though  all  her  . high  mountains  were  mountains  of 
gold  ; though  her  broad  ocean  may  repose  on 
reefs  of  coral,  and  on  heaps  of  pearl,  unless  her 
pacific  wave  shall  flow  tranquilly,  harmoniously, 
calmly  to  our  shore,  in  submission  and  homage  to 
that  standard  of  freedom  and  of  union  you  have 
planted  upon  it.  . 

The  task  is  ours  to  arrest  the  evil — the  duly  is 
upon  ns  to  confront  the  danger.  The  glory  will 
be  ours  if  we  are  true  to  ourselves  to  meet  and 
overcome  it.  Sir,  some  may  suppose  Dial  there 
is  individual  hazard  and  danger  in  the  struggle— 
that  some  of  us  may  he  lost  and  overthrown  in 
the  conflict.  I do  not  believe  it.  But  let  it  be  ; 
it  is  but  the  attendant  and  incident  to  all  actions 
that  are  ennobling  and  elevating.  Sooner  or  later, 
it  will  come  to  all  of  us,  never  on  a field  more 
worthy  of  the  patriot.  Let  us  attempt  it  now. 
Let  us  attempt  it  in  that  sentiment  more  to  be 
cherished  by  the  statesman  than  the  soldier. 

“ Since  all  must  life  resign, 

Those  sweet  rewards  which  decorate  the  brave 
’Tis  folly  to  decline, 

And  steal  inglorious  to  the  silent  grave.” 

In  the  proposition  which  I have  submitted,  and 
in  the  views  which  l have  expressed  to-day,  I 
may  not,  in  the  opinion  of  some  gentlemen,  have 
met  the  views  and  opinions  of  Virginia.  I tell 
you,  Mr.  Chairman,  1 have  had  my  eyes  full 
upon  her.  1 have  looked  and  dwelt  and  thought, 
calmly  and  patiently  upon  this  whole  question. 

I have  this  day  devoted  myself  to  what  1 regard 
as  her  true  honor,  her  present  safety,  her  future 
glory  and  welfare.  1 have  anxiously  sought  to 
serve  her  in  the  brief  hour  which  is  allotted  roe. 
1 believe  all  her  interests  are  indissolubly  con- 
nected with  the  Constitution  and  the  Union,  and 
in  their  maintenance  1 feel,  humble  as  1 am,  I 
do  her  service.  Sir,  1 may  be  mistaken,  but  1 
cannot  be  regardless  or  unmindful  of  her  inte- 
rest; how  could  I be?  “She  was  and  she  is  a 
mother  to  me.”  1 owe  her  a sacrifice  if  her  in- 
terest or  honor  demands  it.  And  1 am  only 
worthy  of  her  when  1 am  wholly  regardless  of 
myself. 

1 he  principles  which  I this  day  advocate  are 
wide  aud  universal — great  principles  that  belong 
exclusively  neither  to  the  North,  the  South,  the 
East,  nor  West.  I ask  gentlemen  to  come  for- 
ward and  submit  to  lhat  controlling  principle 
that  will  settle  this  question.  I ask  them  to  lor- 
get  their  party  relations  for  a moment.  1 ask 
them  to  look  around  this  broad  empire,  and  see 
the  feverish,  the  painful,  the  unreasonable  ex- 
citement that  pervades  all  classes  and  all  ranks. 
I ask  them  to  witness,  the  speeches  which  year 
after  year  are  delivered — the  feverish,  the  mor- 
bid and  sickly  excilement  that  pervades  ibis 
Hall.  .Recognise  this  principle— auopt  the  reme- 
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dy  embodied  in  this  bill,  and  it  will  come  over 
this  House  and  over  this  nation  like  the  sweet 
breath  of  spring  to  the  chamber  of  disease — 
healing,  strengthening,  renovating  all  of  us,  30 
that  we  shall  take  up  our  beds,  like  the  man  of 
old,  and  run  the  great  and  glorious  republican 
career  which  lays  so  full  before  us.  Come  up, 
all  of  you,  and  settle  this  question.  There  may 
be  an  extreme  party  at  the  North,  there  may  be 
an  extreme  party  at  the  South.  1 say  to  you  in 
confidence,  (1  am  no  prophet,  and  pretend  to  be 
none,)  this  is  the  only  door  through  which  these 
territories  can  be  safely  incorporated  into  our 
system — the  only  just,  patriotic,  and  harmonious 
manner  in  which  this  question  ever  can  be  set- 
tled. You  may  defer  it  now  ; but  the  men  who 
defer  it,  who  put  it  a3ide,  saying  that  they  are 
not  ready  now,  and  that  they  will  attend  to  it  at 
a “ more  convenient  season,”  will  be  regarded 
as  unwilling  guests.  There  is  a great  conserva- 
tive party  in  the  country,  to  be  found  North  and 
South,  in  every  portion  of  the  Union,  who  see, 
feel,  and  appreciate  the  principles  on  which  this 
bill  rests,  and  the  propriety  and  necessity  of  sus- 
taining them  : a broad  clear  highway  is  before 
them  ; they  will  tread  it  in  security  and  confi- 
dence. I do  not  mean  the  Whig  or  the  Demo- 
cratic party  ; it  may  be  and  will  be  constituted 
of  both.  But  upon  it  will  be  found  that  great 
republican  national  party  who  can  and  will 
maintain  the  Constitution  and  the  Union.  There 
are  extremes  to  be  found  both  North  and  South 
on  this  question.  They  who  suppose  this  Union 
can  be  or  will  be  dissolved  on  the  issue  of  the 
Wilmot  Proviso,  must  and  will  be  signally  dis- 
appointed. I trust  and  believe  the  whole  coun- 
try will  sustain  the  principle,  and  heartily  and 
sincerely  submit  to  the  principle  of  popular  and 
Slate  sovereignty  on  which  the  proposed  mea- 
sure rests. 

The  hammer  fell. 

The  Union. — The  following  remarks  were  made 
by  Senator  Metcalfe  of  Kentucky,  during  a debate  in 
the  U.  S.  Senate,  on  the  subject  of  printing  the  anti- 
slavery  resolutions  of  the  Legislature  of  fie  to  York  : 

The  debate  which  we  have  had  to-day  upon 
this  subject,  sir,  reminded  me  of  certain  ques- 
tions that  have  been  made  and  propounded  to 
myself.  The  question  has  been, — tell  us,  do  tell 
us,  where  Kentucky  w ill  go  when  this  Union  is 
dissolved?  Will  she  unite  with  the  South,  or 
will  she  unite  with  the  North  ? Where,  oh, 
where,  will  Kentucky  be  found?  I confess  that 
on  this  subject  I have  had  some  difficulty  in  my 
own  mind  ; but  1 have  settled  down  fixedly  upon 
this  conclusion,  that  Kentucky  will  neither  unite 
with  the  South  nor  with  the  North,  as  Southern 
and  Northern  divisions.  1 had  the  honor  on  a 
former  occasion,  to  tell  you  somewhat  of  what 
1 believe  to  be  the  views,  the  feelings  and  the 
wishes  of  Kentucky,  as  it  regards  this  great 
question.  There  are,  sir,  too  many  ties;  the 
ligaments  are  too  strong  ; were  it  not  for  the 
other  numerous  ties  which  band  the  whole  of-us 
together.  Kentucky,  in  one  sense,  will  unite,  it 
is  true  with  the  North,  with  an  indissoluble 
grasp,  never,  never  to  be  sundered  ; while  on  the 
other  hand,  occupying  the  central  position  she 
does,  she  will  unite,  with  an  equal  tenacity  of 
of  grasp,  when  she  can  take  hold  of  the  hand  of 
her  Southern  brethren. 

Mr.  President,  1 rejoice  to  say,  for  I concur 
entirely  with  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  upon 
this  subject,  that  this  Union  was  never  stronger 
than  it  is  now  ; the  great  interests  are  perhaps 
stronger  now  than  they  have  ever  been  before  ; 
besides,  oh,  the  generation  thus  instrumental  in 
dissolving  this  Union  will  occupy  the  darkest 
page  iQ  the  history  of  future  generations.  1 cob- 
less  that  1 often  regret  to  hear  even  an  intimation 
of  any  thing  like  a dissolution  of  the  Union  on 
ibe  floor  ol  the  Senate  of  this  country.  At  a 
time  like  this,  when  the  thrones  are  tottering  and 
falling  from  beneath  the  monarchs  of  the  whole 
civilized  world — at  a moment  when  they  are 
looking  to  this  confederacy  as  the  bright  resplen- 
dent polar  star  of  human  liberty,  and  the  differ- 
ent nations  of  Europe  are  endeavoring  to  shape 
their  governments  so  a3  to  imitate  our  own — let 
it  not  go  forth  to  Europe,  nor  to  any  part  of  the 
civilized  race  of  mankind,  that  this  Union  is  in 
any  danger.  In  danger?  Wherefore  in  danger? 
Because  we  will  print  or  we  will  not  print  such  a 
resolution  as  that  upon  your  table  ? 

But,  Mr.  President,  it  is  late  ; and  1 did  not 
rise  to  detain  you,  and  but  for  the  lacl  that  1 hap- 
pened at  present  to  occupy  a peculiar  position  in 


this  country,  ] should  not  now  have  uttered  a 
word.  Disunion  ! of  all  the  periods  in  the  history 
of  this  country,  this  is  the  last  that  ought  to  be 
talked  of  for  such  a thing.  Why  was  such  a thought 
entertained  ? Let  our  motto  ever  be  : Union  now, 
and  Union  forever.  I confess  that  1 have  fell 
some  apprehension  when  I saw  so  much  territory 
about  to  be  added  to  this  Union.  1 thought  there 
might  be  danger  then  ; that  we  were  stretching 
out  our  arms  loo  far  beyond  the  proper  reach, 
but  when  we  lake  into  consideration  that,  at  the 
very  same  time  we  are  doing  this  thing,  the  world 
is  in  such  a stale  of  progress,  as  to  her  travel 
and  transportation,  that  the  most  distant  bounds 
are  thereby  brought  as  it  were  near  together; 
when  we  take  all  these  things  into  consideration, 
we,  1 think,  need  not  fear  the  consequences.  At 
least,  lor  one,  no  matter  what  have  been  my  sen- 
timents, 1 think  1 shall  represent  fairly  the  condi- 
tion of  my  Stale  and  the  feeling  of  her  people, 
when  I say  that  she  will  be  found  among  the  last 
to  falter,  and  among  tie  first  to  endeavor  to  hold 
the  Union  together,  no  matter  where  its  limits 
may  extend. 


Spirit  of  tl)c  fptcso. 


The  Mexican  Treaty  and  the  Protocol  : — 
From  the  National  Intelligencer. 

The  subject  of  the  “Protocol,”  so  lately 
brought  to  light,  in  connexion  with  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Treaty  of  Mexico,  is  now  so  fully  be- 
fore both  Houses  of  Congress,  that  we  shall,  out 
of  respect  for  their  higher  and  better  judgment, 
forbear  from  anything  like  an  elaborate  exami- 
nation of  the  several  important  questions  which 
it  involves,  or  which  are  likely  to  grow  out  of  it, 
confining  ourselves  to  the  brief  suggestion  of  a 
few  of  the  considerations  which  present  them- 
selves most  obviously  to  our  mind  upon  the  sub- 
ject. 

In  the  first  place,  the  paper  which  is  termed  a 
“ Protocol”  is  not  in  fact  the  thing  it  is  called,  to 
which,  in  its  usual  sense,  it  bears  no  proper  af- 
finity. A protocol  was,  in  its  earlier  significa- 
tion, the  original  draught  of  any  diplomatic  pa- 
per; but,  in  its  more  modern  acceptation,  is  uni- 
versally understood  to  mean  a written  memoran- 
dum ol  oral  discussions  between  negotiators,  pre- 
ceding a treaty,  committed  to  paper  for  greater 
security  of  a correct  understanding  of  what  has 
passed  in  them.  But  when  we  come  to  consider 
the  character  of  this  so  called  protocol,  we  find 
it  to  be  in  reality  an  appendage  to  the  treaty  of 
Peace,  agreed  to  between  the  Plenipotenlaries  of 
the  tivo  nations,  included  in  the  ratification  by 
one  of  those  Powers,  but,  never  submitted  for 
ratification  to  the  other. 

That  this  appendage  was  understood  by  the 
Mexican  Government  to  be  the  rule  of  construc- 
tion for  the  amendments  made  to  the  treaty  by 
the  United  States — that  is  to  say,  to  be  part  ol 
the  contract  between  the  two  nations — is  not  to 
doubted  when  we  look  to  the  terms  of  the  ratifi- 
cation of  the  treaty  on  its  part.  For,  after  re- 
citing the  explanations,  assented  to  by  our  Plen- 
ipotentiaries, of  the  manner  in  which  their  Go- 
vernment understood  the  amendments  to  the 
Treaty  made  by  the  Senate,  the  “ Protocol” 
says. 

“ And  these  explanations  having  been  accepted 
by  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Jlffairs  of  trie  Mexican 
Republic,  he  declared,  in  the  name  ol  bis  Go- 
vernment, that,  with  the  understanding  con- 
veyed by  them,  the  said  Government  would  pro- 
ceed to  ratily  the  Treaty  of  Guadalupe,  as  modi- 
fied by  the  Senate  and  Government  of  the  United 
Slates”— which,  if  it  means  anything, isequivalenl 
to  saying — The  Government  of  Mexico  ratifies 
the  Treaty  of  Peace  if  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  are  to  be  understood  precisely  as  they  are 
explained  in  the  Protocol,  and  not  otherwise.” 

Admit  it  to  be  true,  as  intimated  in  the  Pre- 
sident’s Message  on  the  subject,  that  our  Com- 
missioners exceeded  their  powers  in  consenting 
and  uniting  in  this  appendage  to  the  Treaty  be- 
fore the  exchange  ol  ratifications,  it  does  not  in 
the  least  affect  the  question  as  one  of  good  lailh 
between  nations.  Whatever  was  the  extent  of  the 
instructions  to  our  Commissioners,  or  of  the  au- 
thority confided  to  them,  we  find,  upon  the  face 
of  the  protocol  itself,  that,  upon  giving  to  the 
Minister  of  Mexico  their  explanations  and  con- 
structions of  amendments  made  by  the  United 
States  to  the  Treaty,  they  did  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  they  gave  them  “ in  the  name  of  their  Go- 
vernment, and  in  fulfilment  of  the  commission  con- 


ferred upon  them  near  the  Mexican  Republic.” 
They  had  also,  as  appears  in  the  outset  of  the 
protocol,  when  they  met  M.  Rosa  in  conference 
in  their  public  character,  styled  themselves 
“Commissioners  with  full  powers  from  the  Go- 
vernment to  make  to  the  Mexican  Republic  suit- 
able explanations  in  regard  to  the  amendments,” 
&c.  With  these  declarations,  under  their  signa- 
tures and  seals,  it  was  not  for  the  Mexican  Min- 
ister to  question  the  extent  of  their  authority. 

If,  however,  these  Commissioners  did  really  act 
without  or  against  instructions,  there  can  be  no 
mistake,  we  think,  in  our  impression  that  it  was 
the  obvious  duty  of  the  President  to  have  imme- 
diately placed  the  whole  matter  before  the  Se- 
nate, instead  of  withholding  and  carefully  sup- 
pressing all  knowledge  of  it.  So  far,  it  may  be 
added,  from  the  Mexican  Government  haying 
considered  this  “ Protocol”  a matter  of  secresy, 
we  now  know  that  the  “ Protocol”  was  immedi- 
ately published  in  the  Mexican  papers,  though 
by  unaccountable  accident  it  never  found  its  way 
to  the  knowledge  ol  Congress  or  of  the  people  of 
this  country,  until  recently,  and  then  in  the  form 
of  a pamptilet,  of  which  a copy  is  now  before 
us,  in  English  and  Spanish,  printed  in  Mexico 
two  or  three  months  ago,  containing  the  Treaty 
of  Peace  with  the  “ Protocol”  at  the  end  of  it. 

The  Mexican  Government  understand,  as  this 
mode  of  publication  shows,  that  this  “ Protocol” 
governs  the  construction  of  the  Treaty.  The 
President  of  the  U nited  Slates,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  informed  Congress  that,  when  he  communi- 
cated the  Treaty  to  Congress,  and  with  it  “ such 
documents  as  were  deemed  material  to  a full  un- 
derstanding of  the  subject ,”  he  did  not  communi- 
cate the  “ Protocol”  ueeause  it  was  “ not  regard- 
ed [by  him]  as  in  any  way  material  !”  That  this 
was  an  error  of  judgment,  at  least,  on  the  part 
of  the  President,  is  a proposition  which,  it  is  pre- 
sumed, no  one  will  uispute.  That  he  did  not 
communicate  the  matter  confidentially  to  the 
Senate  was,  as  we  have  already  expressed  our 
opinion,  a much  graver  mistake.  He  ought  not, 
had  he  doubled  the  necessity  of  the  Senate’s  ac- 
tion on  the  subject,  to  have  disdained  the  prece- 
dent, in  a parallel  case,  sanctioned  by  an  authority 
so  hign  as  that  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  to  recite  the 
history  of  which,  for  the  inlormation  of  our 
readers,  was  our  chief  purpose  in  taking  up  our 
pen  to-day. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  PRECEDENT  OF  1801. 

Anterior  to  the  year  1800  the  United  States 
and  France  were  on  the  eve  of  war.  Depreda- 
tions the  most  unjust  were  made  by  French 
cruisers,  acting  by  the  authority  of  France,  on 
American  commerce,  which  afforded  ground  for 
well-founded  demands  ior  indemnity  from 
France;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  Franee  com- 
plained that  the  Treaty  stipulations  by  which 
privileges  were  conferred  on  French  cruisers  in 
American  ports,  and  a strict  alliance,  offensive 
and  defensive,  was  formed  between  France  and 
Ihe  United  States,  (the  condition  for  the  aid  of 
France  in  our  Revolutionary  struggle,)  were  vio- 
lated or  disregarued. 

Mutual  indemnities  were  therefore  claimed  by 
both  Governments — on  the  part  of  France,  lor 
the  abrogation  ordisregard  ol  the  Treaty  stipula- 
tions; on  the  part  of  the  United  Stales,  for  the 
spoliations  committed  on  their  neutral  commerce. 

As  the  only  alternative  by  which  war  could  be 
averted,  a second  embassy  was  despatched  to 
France  by  the  American  Government,  consisting 
of  Messrs  Ellsworth,  Davie  and  Murray,  the 
former  pre-eminent  lor  legislative  services,  legal 
attainments,  and  incorruptible  integrity,  and  Ins 
associates  in  the  mission  known  to  and  confided 
in  by  the  entire  Union. 

T hese  Ministers  were  received  with  due  honor 
by  the  French  Government ; negotiators  not  less 
able  and  distinguished  were  appointed  on  the 
part  ol  France.  But,  alter  a protracted  negotia- 
tion, no  agreement  could  be  made  on  the  su.iject 
of  these  mutual  indemnities,  and  the  only  alter- 
native presented,  in  order  to  avoid  either  an  abor- 
tive mission  and  inevitable  war,  or  to  abandon 
the  claim  to  American  indemnities  altogether, 
was  to  agree  to  an  article  stipulating — 

“That  the  Ministers  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
two  parties,  not  being  able  to  agree  at  present  re- 
specting the  Treaty  of  Alliance  of  6th  February, 
1778,  the  Treaty  of  Amity  and  Commerce  of  the 
same  date,  nor  upon  the  indemnities  mutually 
due  or  claimed,  the  parlies  will  negotiate  on  these 
subjects  at  a convenient  lime ; and,  until  they 
may  have  agreed  upon  these  points,  the  said  trea- 
1 ties  and  convention  shall  have  no  operation,  and 
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the  relations  of  the  two  countries  shall  be  regu- 
lated as  follows.” 

[To  this  stipulation  were  superadded  twenty- 
six  articles  regulating  commerce,  &c.] 

When  this  Treaty  was  submitted  to  the  Ameri- 
can Senate,  differences  of  opinion  existed  among 
good  and  able  men.  But  it  was  agreed  to  advise 
the  ratification  of  the  Treaty  with  the  exception 
of  its  second  article. 

In  this  amended  form  it  was  accordingly  rati- 
fied by  the  President  of  the  United  Slates,  and 
forwarded  to  France. 

Napoleon,  then  First  Consul,  upon  receiving 
the  amended  Treaty,  superadded  to  his  ratification 
of  it,  in  its  amended  form,  the  following. 

“ Provided, [or,  as  in  the  French  version,  “ it  be- 
ing well  understood ,]  that  by  this  retrenchment  [the 
expunging  of  the  21  article]  the  two  parties  re- 
nounce the  respective  pretensions  which  are  the 
object  of  the  second  article.’  ” 

The  parallel  is  here  so  far  complete,  that,  on 
ratifying  the  Treaty  in  its  amended  form,  the  ef- 
fect or  intention  of  not  entering  into  the  stipula- 
tion of  the  2d  article  was  declared  by  one  of  the 
parties  only— that  is  to  say,  by  the  First  Consul 
of  France. 

But  when  the  Treaty  was  received  by  the  Ame- 
rican Executive,  what  did  the  President  do?  Did 
he  venture  to  proclaim  it  as  the  law  of  the  land, 
on  his  sole  authority,  with  this  qualified  construc- 
tion by  one  of  the  parties  attached  to  it?  Not  at 
all.  Mr.  Jefferson  knew  too  well  the  limits  of 
Executive  power  to  assume  upon  himself  even 
the  promulgation  of  the  Treaty  thus  ratified.  The 
Senate  were  not  then  in  session.  He  retained 
the  Treaty  in  his  hands  until  they  met,  and  then 
communicated  it  the  second  time  to  the  Senate, 
with  the  following  message  : 

December  11,  1801. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Senate: 

“ Early  in  the  last  month  I received  the  ratifica- 
tion, by  the  First  Consul  of  France,  of  the  Con- 
vention between  the  United  Stales  and  that  nation. 
His  ratification  not  being  pure  and  simple,  in  the 
ordinary  form,  I have  thought  it  my  duty,  in  or- 
der to  avoid  all  misconception,  to  ask  a second 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  before  I give  it 
the  last  sanction  by  proclaiming  it  the  law  of  the 
land.  THOS.  JEFFERSON.” 

This  message,  with  the  treaty  and  ratification, 
were  referred  to  a committee  of  the  Senate. 

After  seven  days’  consideration,  the  committee 
reported  a resolution  in  favor  of  the  promulga- 
tion of  the  treaty,  with  tne  understanding  ex- 
pressed by  the  First  Consul. 

The  resolution  expressing  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate  to  the  treaty,  thus  amended 
and  qualifiedly  ratified,  was  passed  by  avole  of 
two-thirds  of  the  Senate , thereby  indicating  that 
the  meaning  expressed  by  the  First  Consul,  at  the 
time  of  his  ratification,  must  be  received  as  part 
and  parcel  of  the  treaty  : and,  by  a subsequent  reso- 
lution, the  Senate,"  returns  the  same  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  Slates  for  the  usual  promulga- 
tion ” 

This  is  a case  so  nearly  in  point,  and  upon  au- 
thority to  which,  one  would  suppose,  President 
Polk  would  have  been  so  willing  himself  to  defer, 
that  it  is  surprising  that  he  should  not  have  fol- 
lowed it. 

There  are  also  other  cases  equally  in  point,  to 
which  we  may  hereafter  recur. 

To  conclude,  for  to  day.  Whatever  may  be 
the  judgment  of  the  country,  either  upon  the 
policy  or  constitutionality  of  the  course  which 
the  President  has  on  this  occasion  thought  fit  to 
pursue,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  faith  of  the 
Nation  has  been  graveiy  compromised  in  a case  in 
which  every  consideration  demanded  the  strictest 
observance  of  it.  The  effect  of  the  “ Protocol” 
upon  the  Treaty  is,  moreover,  a puzzle  to  us,  if 
it  do  not  prove  also  a perplexity  to  our  Courts  of 
Law.  If  the  Treaty  be  enforced  according  to  the 
only  legal  sanction  known  to  our  own  institutions, 
it  would  seem  to  be  in  violation  of  the  faith 
plighted  to  the  Mexican  Government  by  the 
Commissioners  of  the  United  States.  We  have 
confidence,  however,  that,  with  the  sincere  de- 
sire for  a permanent  good  understanding  that  ex- 
ists on  the  part  of  both  nations,  there  can  be  no 
serious  difficulty  in  supplying  any  existing  defect 
in  the  ratification  of  the  Treaty. 

Kentucky  Members  of  Congress. — From  the 
Muysvilte  Eugle: — Kentuckians  should  feel  proud 
of  the  patriotic  position  taken  by  their  members 
of  Congress  in  the  recent  Southern  Convention. 
While  they  were  respectful  and  forbearing  to  the 


North,  they  were  not  unmindful  of  the  interests 
of  the  South  , and  above  all  they  were  true  to 
the  Union.  * 

The  country  suffers  from  the  evil  machinations 
of  two  distinct  sets  of  characters,  of  widely  va- 
riant views,  but  whose  busy  industry  tends  to  the 
same  goal.  While  there  are  agitators  at  the 
North,  there  are  hotspurs  at  the  South.  Both 
are  equally  dangerous — the  one  from  the  blind- 
ness of  fanaticism,  the  other  from  the  reckless 
haste  of  passion.  Their  minds  and  hearts  seem 
to  be  incapable  of  taking  the  comprehensive  com- 
pass of  the  Union.  They  merge  all  duty  and 
patriotism  in  sectional  feeling,  and  prostitute 
their  place  and  power  to  the  unworthy  purpose  of 
fanning  the  flames  of  discord  between  the  differ- 
ent portions  of  the  confederacy.  Kentucky  is 
happily  situated  to  restrain  the  folly  of  the  one 
and  calm  the  fury  of  the  other.  Her  position  is 
central.  Her  interests  are  identified  with  all 
sections.  Her  heart  is  with  the  Union.  Her 
history  since  she  has  been  a member  of  the  con- 
federacy, has  been  that  of  the  peacemaker.  Her 
greatest  statesman  has  achieved  his  noblest  tri- 
umphs in  quieting  the  warring  elements  of  dis- 
union. Ever  impressed  with  what  seemed  to  be 
the  mission  of  his  State,  and  rising  high  above 
party  or  personal  considerations,  he  has  more 
than  once,  when  the  sacredness  of  the  Union  has 
been  threatened  with  violation,  elevated  himself 
upon  his  lofty  pedestal  and  identified  himself  and 
his  Slate  with  the  true  glory  of  his  country  by 
arresting  the  storm  and  restoring  peace  to  the 
troubled  land. 

Unforiunately  there  are  now  in  Congress,  those 
who,  from  their  strange,  if  not  criminal  infatua- 
tion upon  the  subject  of  the  wrongs  and  evils  of 
slavery,  would  violate  alt  the  compromises  of  the 
Constitution  and  tear  down  the  very  temple  of 
Liberty  itself.  At  the  same  time  there  are  those 
from  the  South  who  would  forget  the  glories  of 
Bunker  Hill,  the  triumphs  of  Trenton  and  Sara- 
toga, and  in  resisting  some  improper  but  theoreti- 
cal encroachments,  would  dissolve  the  Union 
which  is  the  only  hope  of  the  country  and  the 
brightest  example  for  the  republics  of  the  world. 
Such  extremes  are  ever  panting  for  conflict. 
They  are  constantly  goading  each  other  to  strife 
— the  one  advancing  an  insult  or  wrong  which 
may  provoke  the  other  to  retaliation  by  an  out- 
rage of  a more  serious  character,  until  collision 
ensues.  Such  was  the  occasion  of  the  recent 
Southern  caucus.  In  order  to  revenge  them- 
selves upon  some  wild  abolitionists  and  defeat 
their  schemes,  Calhoun,  Foote  and  their  coadju- 
tors would  have  pushed  matters  to  such  extremes 
as  to  destroy  all  harmony  between  the  Stales  and 
hasten  the  time  for  the  accomplishment  of  their 
darling  scheme,  a Southern  Confederacy. 

Then  it  was  that  the  members  from  Kentucky 
both  Whig  and  Democrat,  risking  the  danger  of 
misrepresentation  and  casting  to  the  winds  all 
fear,  rebuked  this  Southern  junto,  and  whispered 
in  their  ears  that  there  were  other  states  in  this 
country  besides  Mississippi  and  South  Carolina, 
that  there  was  a holier  name  than  slavery  and 
that  was  Union.  With  that  as  their  Shibboleth 
they  fought.  They  disarmed  that  Southern  Con- 
vention of  its  terrors ; and  did  more  to  secure 
from  the  North  a just  respect  for  the  Constitu- 
tional rights  of  the  South  than  all  the  violence 
which  could  be  concocted  by  the  Nullifiers.  We 
are  proud  of  the  position  which  they  assumed. 
In  taking  it  they  were  true  to  the  character  and 
past  history  of  the  State.  They  relieved  the 
South  from  the  charge  of  cherishing  a “ Trea- 
sonable Junto”  as  did  some  of  the  North  in  limes 
of  the  Country’s  trials.  They  nobly  reflected 
that  patriotic  sentiment  of  our  honored  Governor,  i 
which  should  be  deeply  graven  upon  ever)  heart : 

“ That  the  dissolution  of  the  Union  can  never  be 
regarded — ought  never  to  be  regarded — as  a 
remedy,  but  as  the  consummation  of  the  greatest  evil 
that  can  befal  us."  Having  acted  under  the 
promptings  of  such  a sentiment  in  a time  of  ex- 
citemenL  and  temptation,  they  have  given  it  a 
practical  efficacy  which  will  be  felt  in  the  future 
history  of  the  country.  Hereafter  we  never  ex- 
pect to  see  in  our  day  a sectional  organization 
gotten  up,  when  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the 
po*ers  and  policy  of  the  government  are  mani- 
lested  in  the  legislation  of  the  country.  Because, 
in  the  case  before  us,  the  course  of  dignity  and 
safety  is  demonstrated  to  be  a calm  reliance  upon 
the  Constitution,  and  the  justice  and  patriotism 
of  the  whole  country. 


Cotton  Manufactures  in  the  South. — From 
the  New  Orleans  Bee N j.nmg  affords  us  more 


satisfaction,  than  to  note  the  increase  of  cotton 
mills  at  the  South.  Every  State  on  the  Atlan- 
tic, south  of  the  Potomac  and  including  Alabama, 
has  not  only  established  factories,  but  they  are 
yearly  becoming  more  and  more  numerous  and 
more  extended  in  their  operations.  In  no  one  in- 
stance that  has  come  to  our  knowledge,  have 
these  establishments  failed  to  be  profitable,  and 
indeed  it  is  hardly  possible  they  could  be  other- 
wise, when  we  reflect  on  the  great  advantages 
they  possess  in  having  both  the  raw  material  and 
the  market  for  the  goods  at  their  very  doors, 
thus  avoiding  not  only  the  delay,  but  also  the  ex- 
pense for  commissions,  freight,  insurance  and 
other  charges  in  first  sending  the  raw  cotton  to 
Lowell  or  Manchester,  and  afterwards,  similar 
charges  and  expenses,  for  bringing  the  manufac- 
tured article  to  New  Orleans. 

One  bale  of  cotton  manufactured  into  coarse 
cotton  at  Lowell,  pays  for  five  bales  of  raw  cot- 
ton, and  the  whole  negro  population  of  Louisi- 
ana is  clothed  in  cotton  goods  under  this  disad- 
vantageous and  costly  mode  of  trade,  all  the  dif- 
ference of  which,  would  be  saved  to  the  State, 
by  establishing  manufactures  within  our  own  bor- 
ders, and  would  at  the  same  time  render  us  in- 
dependent of  others,  for  our  supplies  of  that  na- 
ture. We  sincerely  hope  that  the  subject  will 
be  taken  up  by  our  wealthy  and  enterprising  ci- 
tizens as  we  are  convinced  the  result  would  not 
only  be  important  to  the  State,  but  also  highly 
profitable  to  those  who  may  engage  in  the  enter- 
prise. 

The  following,  in  reference  lo  the  same  subject,  is 
taken  from  the  New  York  Dry  Goods  Reporter  : 

We  are  pleased  to  see  such  an  interest  awa- 
kened at  the  South  and  West  in  regard  lo  manu- 
factures. From  an  inspection  of  the  valley  of 
the  Mississippi,  last  year,  we  became  convinced 
that  the  day  was  not  far  distant  when  neither  the 
Southern  nor  Western  States  would  be  depen- 
dent upon  the  East  for  the  products  of  the  loom. 
It  is  clear  to  our  mind  that  this  portion  of  the 
new  world  is  destined  to  be  the  battle  ground  on 
which  the  control  of  the  non-producing  markets 
of  the  world  is  to  be  decided.  Tne  inexhausti- 
ble bituminous  coal-beds  which  run  parallel  with 
and  contiguous  to  the  great  father  of  waters,  will 
supply  the  cheapest  motive  power  in  the  world, 
while  its  proximity  to  and  situation  above  the 
cotton-growing  region  will  always  enable  them 
to  command  their  staple  at  all  seasons,  in  smaller 
quantities  and  at  a lower  cost  for  transportation, 
than  any  other  section  even  of  our  own  country, 
while  they  will  have  lor  a market,  not  only  all 
the  Slates  which  lie  contiguous,  but  they  are 
nearer  to  the  markets  of  all  Mexico.  If  the  At- 
lantic and  Pacific  railroad  is  ever  made,  it  will 
“ debouche”  somewhere  near  New  Orleans,  and 
this  region  will  in  this  matter  again  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  Difference  in  Representation. — From 
the  Northern  Light: — By  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  Art.  1,  Sect.  I,  representation  in 
Congress  is  to  be  apportioned  among  the  several 
Stales  within  the  Union  according  to  their  re- 
spective numbers;  which  shall  be  determined  by 
adding  to  the  whole  number  of  free  persons, 
three-fifths  of  all  slaves. 

The  adoption  of  this  clause,  in  the  conven- 
tion, was  regarded  as  a compromise  between  the 
North  and  South.  The  country  was  then  com- 
paratively weak,  the  population  of  the  Stales 
collectively,  not  amounting  to  four  millions,  and 
the  slaves  being  about  hall  a million  in  number. 
Their  rapid  increase  was  not  foreseen  or  expec- 
ted. In  1840,  the  number  of  slaves  in  the  United 
States  was  2,487,355;  in  round  numbers  two 
millions  and  a half. 

In  apportioning  the  representation  in  Congress 
among  the  States,  slaves  are  counted  ; that  is  to 
say,  every  five  slaves  (including  both  sexes  and 
all  ages,)  are  counted  as  equal  lo  three  while 
persons;  and  thus  the  2,487,355  slaves  are  of 
equal  weight  in  determining  the  number  of  mem- 
bers of  Congress,  in  the  slave  Slates,  to  1,492,- 
413  free  white  persons. 

By  the  ratio  of  representation  established  in 
1842,  founded  on  the  census  of  1840,  every  70,- 
680  persons  are  entitled  to  one  member  of  tue 
House  of  Representatives.  The  slave  States  have 
therefore  on  the  strength  of  their  slaves,  21  mem- 
bers of  that  House. 

This  is  equal  to  the  entire  representation  of 
the  five  States  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Ver-  . 
moot,  Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut. 

It  is  equal  to  the  whole  representation  of  the 
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free  Slate  of  Ohio,  and  nearly  equal  to  that 
of  Pennsylvania.  It  is  nearly  two-thirds  of  that 
of  the  Stale  of  New  York.  It  is  equal  to  the 
representation  of  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey, 
Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island.  It  is  greater 
than  that  of  the  Slates  of  Indiana,  Illinois  and 
Michigan. 

It  is  just  seven  times  as  great  as  that  of  the 
two  young  and  vigorous  States  of  Wisconsin  and 
Iowa. 

Again,  South  Carolina  by  the  census  of  1840, 
has  a free  population  of  267,360  ; this  entitles  her 
to  three  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
with  a fraction  or  overplus  of  55,320  people.  It 
seems  that  four  members  were  awarded  to  her 
on  the  basis  of  her  white  population.  She  has  a 
slave  population  of  327,038.  Three-fifths  of  her 
slaves  are  196,222  ; this  divided  by  70,680,  (the 
ratio  of  representation,)  would  give  her  two  mem- 
bers, with  a fraction  or  overplus  of  54,862.  She 
has  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  seven  mem- 
bers, and  must  therefore  have  been  awarded  four 
members  on  the  basis  of  her  free  population,  and 
three  on  the  basis  of  her  slaves.  But  the  whole 
seven,  are  elected  by  her  free  population,  who  are 
the  only  constituents,  and  the  only  persons  whose 
interests  are  represented.  Divide  the  free  popula- 
tion, 267,360,  by  the  number  of  Representatives, 
(seven)  and  it  will  be  found  that  in  South  Caroli- 
na, every  38,194  free  persons  have  a member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  But  in  the  stale 
of  New  York  and  in  every  free  state,  there  is 
only  one  member  for  every  70,680  free  inhabi- 
tants. Thus  the  slaveholders  have  nearly  double 
the  representation  in  that  House,  that  the  same 
number  of  citizens  in  N ew  t ork  iiave. 

This  is  unjust  and  unequal,  if  it  be  regarded  as 
a representation  founded  ou  numbers.  It  is  more 
unjust  and  unequal  if  it  be  regarded  as  a repre- 
sentation founded  on  properly  ; because  you  may 
select  in  the  state  of  New  York  a portion  of  its 
population  equal  to  the  population  ot  South  Caro- 
lina, who  are  worth  twice  the  whole  state  of 
South  Carolina,  counting  every  negro  worth  his 
value,  and  all  other  property  at  the  same  rale. 

Nevertheless,  these  citizens  of  New  York  have 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  only  a little 
over  half  the  number  of  members,  which  the 
same  number  ol  the  free  people  of  South  Caroli- 
na have. 

Take  another  example.  Florida,  by  the  cen- 
sus of  184U,  contained  54,447  people  ; of  whom 
25,717  were  slaves.  The  liee  population  there- 
fore was  only  28,760,  and  yet  it  has  a Represen 
live  in  Congress  and  two  Senators.  In  the  Se- 
nate of  the  United  Stales,  its  political  power  is 
equal  to  that  of  the  Slate  of  New  York.  But 
compare  the  representation  of  the  Lower  House 
with  that  of  New  York.  Take  the  census  of 
New  York  of  1840,  and  give,  us  a member  of 
Congress  lor  every  28,760  inhabitants,  (the  num- 
ber of  free  people  in  Florida,)  and  instead  of 
sending  thirty-lour  members  mis  state  should 
send  eighty-four. 

But  the  slaveholders  are  not  satisfied  with  this 
enormous  disparity  of  political  power;  they  de- 
mand more  and  threaten  to  dissolve  the  Union,  if 
they  do  not  obtain  it.  They  demand  that  in  the 
new  territory  now  free,  freedom  shall  be  abolish- 
ed and  slavery  established. 

They  have  three  objects  in  view,  all  of  which 
they  will  attain  if  they  succeed  in  covering  the 
new  territory  with  the  curse  of  slavery. 

lsl.  A slave  market  lor  Virginia  and  the  Nor- 
thern slave  States,  who  make  slave  breeding  a 
business. 

2 nd.  The  exclusive  benefit  of  the  whole  ter- 
ritory for  the  purpose  of  settlement.  What 
Northern  freemen  can  settle  there  to  cultivate 
the  earth,  by  the  side  of  these  negro  slaves,? 

A slave  State  is  governed  by  slaveholders. 

They  are  the  only  men  of  influence  and  con- 
sideration in  it.  Rich  or  poor,  a free  man  with- 
out slaves  is  a cypher  in  their  social  and  politi- 
cal circles.  If  slavery  is  tolerated  there,  the  whole 
territory  is  not  worth  a dollar  to  the  people  of  the 
free  Stales. 

But  thirdly,  the  darling  object  of  the  Southern 
leaders,  is  to  erect  new  slave  Stales  and  to  out- 
number the  North  in  the  Senate  of  the  Union. 
This  subjects  the  North  to  the  domination  of 
the  South.  It  establishes  the  power  of  the  slave- 
holders throughout  the  Union.  It  enables  the 
mmoriLy  to  govern  the  majority,  one-third  to 
govern  two-inirds. 

The  new  territory  is  sufficiently  large  to  make 
ten  new  States.  Suppose  them  admitted,  when 
they  become  as  ripe  for  admission  as  Florida 
was,  that  is  to  say,  when  they  have  a population 


of  28,000  whites  and  25,000  blacks.  Then  you 
will  see  twenty  slaveholders  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  and  ten  members  of  the  other 
House,  all  based  upon  a population,  (counting  the 
free  only)  of  less  than  one  eighth  part  of  that  of 
the  Stale  of  New  York. 

The  compromise  in  the  Constitution  by  which 
five  slaves  count  as  three  white  men  in  appor- 
tioning political  power  among  the  Slates,  was 
wrongfully  extorted  from  the  North  in  the  Con- 
vention. 

The  States  were  then  weak.  The  public 
safely  required  that  the  confederacy  should  be 
strengthened  as  much  as  possible.  The  British 
had  not  then  yetdelivered  possession  of  the  milita- 
ry posts,  within  the  limits  of  our  territories  as 
established  by  the  treaty  of  1783.  The  country 
was  threatened  with  another  war  with  England. 
The  Southern  Stales  not  only  exacted  this  ine- 
quality of  representation,  but  they  demanded 
and  obtained  the  privilege  of  continuing  the  Af- 
rican slave  trade  for  twenty  years,  in  order  to 
make  this  inequality  greater.  By  the  9 th  sec- 
tion of  the  Constitution  the  importation  of  slaves 
could  not  be  prohibited  by  Congress  until  1808. 
These  were  hard  terms  imposed  by  the  South 
upon  the  North,  to  which  the  North  consented 
for  the  sake  of  giving  strength  to  the  Union  ; and 
out  of  regard  to  the  common  safefy  ot  the  infant 
Republic. 

Nevertheless,  the  North. does  not  seek  to  dis- 
turb those  compromises.  We  stand  by  the  Con- 
stitution and  all  its  provisions.  We  do  not  seek 
to  take  away  a single  right  which  the  South  can 
claim  justly  under  it.  But  we  may  stop  here. 
The  Constitution  imposes  on  us  no  obligations  to 
add  to  the  dominion  of  the  slaveholder  another 
foot  of  soil,  whether  the  soil  be  free  or  not.  The 
spirit  of  that  instrument,  the  geniys  of  republi- 
can government,  the  object  and  design  of  her  free 
institutions,  the  progress  of  liberal  opinion  here 
and  everywhere,  (except  in  the  slave  Stales,) 
and  the  honor  of  our  great  country,  demand  that 
human  slavery  shall  not  be  carried  by  law  into 
the  lands  where  it  does  not  now  exist. 

The  free  Slates  of  the  North  and  West  have 
a deep  and  vital  interest  in  this  question.  The 
establishment  of  slavery  in  New  Mexico  and 
California  will  transfer  to  the  South  what  re- 
mains of  political  power  and  influence  in  the 
free  States,  it  will  deliver  us  and  our  country, 
over  to  the  dominion  of  that  disciplined  band  ot 
slaveholders,  whose  prospect  of  ruling  the  coun- 
try depends  on  the  decision  of  this  question 
and  which  whehever  the  question  presents  itself, 
speaks  with  one  voice,  holding  out  in  one  hand 
the  whole  patronage  of  the  government  as  the 
reward  of  whatever  recreants  and  traitors  they 
can  seduce  from  the  free  States,  and  brandish- 
ing in  the  other,  the  sword  of  defiance  and  dis- 
union, continually  offering  the  allurements  of 
official  honors  and  emoluments  for  submission  to 
their  unholy  demand,  and  breathing  vengeance 
and  threatening  slaughter  to  all  who  resist.  This 
game  has  been  played  long  enough.  Thank 
God,  the  North  and  West  are  awakened  to  a 
proper  sense  of  the  danger  that  awaits  them ; 
and  if  the  free  States  are  true  to  themselves  and 
the  country,  they  will  save  both. 

Compromise. — From  the  Charleston  Mercury  : — 
Mr.  Douglass’  bill  is  advocated  by  papers  even 
in  the  South,  as  a compromise.  Now  we  have 
endeavored  to  show  that  this  bill  is  any  thing  but 
a compromise.  It  is  a sneaking,  crawling  expe- 
dient, to  surrender  every  Unrig  to  the  North. 
But  even  suppose  it  was  a compromise,  as  its  ad- 
vocates pretend,  and  that  the  South  really  de- 
rived any  advantage  from  its  provisions.  What 
then?  Will  any  paper,  either  North  or  South — 
will  any  body — be  kind  enough  to  imform  us, 
when  it  was,  that  the  North  has  ever  kept  faith 
in  any  compromises  entered  into  with  the  South  ? 
Have  they  observed  the  Missouri  Compromise ? 
Have  they  regarded  the  Tariff  Compromise  of 
1833?  Have  they  paid  the  slightest  regard  to 
the  Constitution  itself,  on  the  subject  of  our  slave 
institutions?  What  have  all  compromises  been 
with  them,  but  expedients,  to  be  used  for  present 
purposes,  and  to  be  violated  whenever  they  were 
ready  for  still  greater  acts  of  aggression  and  ra- 
pacity ? 

To  talk  of  compromise  in  legislation  with 
such  a people — when  all^such  legislation  has  been 
followed  up  with  perfidy  and  renewed  wrong — 
when  the  Constitution  itself  affords  no  guaranty 
for  their  faith,  no  protection  against  wrong  and 
insult — is  most  wretched  drivelling,  or  medita- 
ted treason  against  the  South.  It  is  the  dagger 


under  the  fifth  rib,  with  the  “ Art  thou  in  health, 
my  brother?”  And  it  is  because  we  spurn  such 
treachery  and  hypocrisy,  and  insist  on  an  obser- 
vance of  the  Constitution  as  the  only  ground  on 
which  we  should  stand,  in  this  great  question, 
a fleeting,  as  it  does,  our  property  and  even  our 
lives,  that  we  are  called  “ ultra.”  John  Ran- 
dolph of  Roanoke  predicted,  that  the  time  would 
come,  when  it  would  be  out  of  order  in  Con- 
gress, to  quote  the  Constitution.  So  obsolete, 
has  it  already  become,  that  a man  who  presumes 
to  rely  upon  it,  is  considered  no  better  than  an 
“ultra”  or  a “ fanatic.”  The  truth  is,  that  on  this 
question,  there  is  no  Constitution  and  no  law.  The 
North  acts  upon  the  principle  that  they  are  now 
to  trust  to  compromises  ! ! 

The  same  paper,  in  reference  to  the  remarks  of  a 
correspondent  of  the  Evening  Nnos,  who  regarded  it  as 
matter  'of  “ sincere  gralulaliou"  that  the  New  York 
Observer  should  be  found  “ standing  up  for  the 
rights  and  the  Christianity  of  Southern  men,"  thus 
speaks : — 

Now,  we  are  Tree  to  confess  that  we  cannot 
participate  in  the  feelings  of  our  neighbor’s  cor- 
respondent, and  we  must  say,  that  for  ourselves, 
we  have  no  thanks  to  offer  to  those,  who  “ stand 
up”  for  us  only  in  the  way  of  “ apology."  The 
ground  we  take  upon  this  subject  is  plainly  and 
unequivocally,  that  slavery  as  it  exists  among  us, 
is  not  only  not  an  “ evil,”  but  that  it  is  a posi- 
tive bles'sing.  As  for  the  estimate  which  the 
Northern  abolitionists  place  upon  our  Christiani- 
ty : why  let  them  think  as  they  please,  it  cannot 
possibly  alter  or  affect  the  truth.  We  take  it 
that  Christianity  is  to  be  judged  by  its  fruits,  and 
according  to  this  test,  we  should  be  entirely  will- 
ing to  stand  a comparison,  slavery  being  thrown 
in,  as  so  much  dead  weight  against  us.  The  Ob- 
server no  doubt  meant  very  charitably,  and  we 
have  not  the  slightest  disposition  to  find  fault 
with  it,  but  we  must  be  permitted  to  say,  that 
the  people  of  the  South  are  perfectly  satisfied 
with  the  “ institution”  both  as  a political  and 
Christian  institution,  and  that  they  care  not  a 
straw  how  it  is  regarded  by  the  canting  hypo- 
crites, who,  neglecting  theirown  every  day  duties, 
go  abroad  in  search  of  wherewithal,  to  calumniate 
their  neighbors.  We  are  sick  of  the  unmeaning 
trash,  with  which  the  world  abounds  upon  this 
subject.  Slavery  is  not  half  so  much  an  evil, 
taking  their  own  account  of  it,  as  poverty,  dis- 
tress, or  a thousand  other  things  that  stalk 
about  unrelieved,  under  the  very  noses  of  these 
piping  sentimentalists,  yet  we  hear  of  no  cru- 
sades got  up  fur  the  benefit  of  the  sufferers. 


&hc  States* 


Penns  ylvania. — Homestead  Exemption. — The 
Judiciary  Committee  of  the  Senate  to  whom  had 
been  referred  the  bill  exempting  real  property  of 
the  yearly  value  of  $300  (equal  to  $5,000  actual 
value)  from  levy  and  sale  on  execution,  reported 
the  same  back  to  the  Senate  with  the  recommen- 
dation that  it  be  negatived. 

Exemption  bill. — A bill,  which  had  passed  the 
Seriate  by  a decided  majority,  exempting  from 
levy  and  sale  on  execution,  personal  property  to 
the  amount  of  $300, — and  which  had  been  re- 
ferred to  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  House 
has  been  reported  back,  with  a recommendation 
that  it  may  be  negatived. 

A Telegraphic  despatch  addressed  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
Stale  of  Ohio  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  in  this 
Stale,  protesting  against  the  repeal  ol  an  act  to 
charter  the  Onio  and  Erie  Railroad  bill  (which 
was  then  under  discussion)  and  threatening  re- 
taliatory measures,  if  earned  out,  was  received 
and  read  in  the  House  on  the  19  h insl. 

Pennsylvania  School  System. — Since  the 
passage  of  the  act  of  April  lot,  1834,  upwards  of 
$3,000,000  have  been  appropriated  by  the  Slate 
for  School  purposes,  while  the  citizens  have 
raised  by  taxation  for  the  same  object  the  sum  of 
$5,000,000.  The  following  table  gives  a con- 
densed view  of  the  operation  pf  the  system  for 


the  year  ending  June  1,  1848  : 

Whole  number  of  districts,  1,306 

Number  paid  during  the  year,  1,153 

Number  reporting,  1,102 

Whole  number  of  schools,  7,845 

Number  yet  required,  486 

Average  number  of  months  taught,  4,24  j 
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Number  of  male  teachers,  G,065 

“ female  teachers,  3,031 

“ male  scholars,  197,984 

“ female  scholars,  162,021 

“ scholars  learning  German,  0,931 

Average  number  of  scholars  in  each 

school,  44 

Average  salaries  of  male  teachers  per 
month,  $17  37 

Average  salaries  of  female  teachers 

per  month,  10  65 

Cost  of  teaching  each  scholar  per  month,  451 

Amount  of  tax  levied,  508,696  51 

Received  from  State  appropria- 
tion, 193,035  75 

Received  from  collectors  of 
school  tax,  392,442  56 

Cost  of  school  houses,  repairing, 

&c.  96,539  47 

Since  the  report  of  June  1847,  there  has  been 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  school  districts  of 
57  ; in  the  number  paid,  99;  in  the  number  re- 
porting, 54;  in  the  number  of  schools,  525;  in 
the  number  of  teachers,  422;  in  the  number  of 
scholars,  28,638,  and  in  the  amount  of  lax  levied, 
of  $71,968  71.  The  evils  of  having  the  schools 
kept  open  for  the  short  average  time  of  less  than 
five  months,  as  appears  in  the  above  table,  are 
briefly  pointed  out,  and  it  is  urged  that  they 
should  be  kept  open  at  least  ten  months  in  the 
year.  An  increase  of  the  salaries  of  the  teach- 
ers is  also  suggested. 

New  Jersey. — The  appointment  of  Garret  D. 
Wall,  to  be  a Judge  of  the  Court  of  Errors  and 
Appeals,  is  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 

Ohio. — The  result  of  the  election  for  United 
Stales  Senator,  in  the  Legislature  of  this  Stale, 
was  as  follows  : Fourth  Ballot,  Salmon  P.  Chase, 
55;  Thomas  Ewing,  39;  J.  R-  Giddings,  11; 
Vaughn,  1. 

R.  P.  Spaulding  and  William  R.  Caldwell, 
were  elected  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  on 
the  first  ballot,  each  receiving  54  votes  ; and  Phi- 
lemon Bliss  was  chosen  President  Judge  of  the 
Fourteenth  District,  receiving  60  voles  on  the  first 
ballot. 

Illinois.— -The  President  oflhe  Board  of  Trus- 
tees of  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal  has  ad- 
dressed a circular  letter  to  the  stockholders,  con- 
taining an  interesting  and  highly  satisfactory  ex- 
hibit of  the  affairs  of  the  company. 

The  Chief  Engineer  stales,  in  his  report  for  the 
present  year,  that  all  the  work  upon  the  main 
line  of  canal  is  lully  completed  accoiding  to  the 
original  intention  of  the  board,  except  three  in- 
considerable items,  the  whole  cost  of  which  is 
stated  at  $3,000.  The  cost  of  completing  the 
canal  and  feeder  was  $1,401,192  79,  leaving  in 
the  hands  of  the  trustees  of  ttie  loan  of  $1,600,- 
000,  advanced  by  the  stockholders  to  supply  the 
deficiency  of  means  on  the  part  of  the  State  to 
complete  the  canal,  the  sum  of  $198,808.  The 
canal  was  opened  for  navigation  in  the  latter  part 
of  April,  1848,  and  the  first  boat  which  passed 
through  the  whole  extent  of  the  line  arrived  at 
Chicago  on  the  23d  April.  The  number  of  boats 
on  the  canal  registered  and  licensed  previous  to 
the  1st  June,  1848,  was  15  only.  The  whole  num- 
ber registered  at  the  close  of  the  season  was  162. 
The  gross  income  for  that  year  was  $87,890,  or 
$878  per  mile.  The  canal  was  closeu  by  ice  on 
the  29th  November,  making,  Irom  the  opening  ol 
navigation,  a period  of  224  days.  The  canal 
revenue  from  tolls  is  estimated,  for  1849,  at 
$120,000.  The  whole  amount  of  resources  for 
1849  is  estimated  at  $470,382  77 ; of  probable 
expenses  at  $80,000;  leaving  upwards  of  $400,- 
000,  a large  portion  of  which  can  be  applied  to 
the  payment  of  the  interest  ana  to  the  reduction 
of  the  principal  loan  ot  $1,600,000- 

Michigan. — The  following  is  the  result  in  all 
but  Ontonagon  and  Houghton,  two  new  counties 
on  Lake  Superior,  w here  the  vote  is  very  light, 
and  nearly  tqually  divided: 


Counties. 

Cass. 

Taylor. 

V.  B. 

Allegan 

304 

274 

174 

Barry 

381 

243 

92 

Berrien 

1147 

953 

108 

Branch 

1084 

665 

400 

Calhoun 

1487 

1254 

745 

Cass 

902 

783 

191 

Chippewa 

43 

51 

Clinton 

. 340 

213 

131 

Eaton 

546 

356 

218 

Genesee 

823 

876 

315 

Hillsdale 

1290 

1027 

482 

Ingham 

692 

473 

332 

Ionia 

608 

379 

477 

Jackson 

1547 

969 

1072 

Kalamazoo 

880 

1010 

493 

Kent 

763 

652 

337 

Lapeer 

542 

369 

205 

Lenawee 

2171 

18S6 

795 

Livingston 

1128 

764 

280 

Mackinac 

127 

51 

Macomb 

1340 

855 

204 

Monroe 

1155 

800 

398 

Oakland 

2781 

1942 

693 

Ottawa 

269 

142 

53 

Saginaw 

183 

118 

47 

Shiawassee 

426 

281 

192 

St.  Clair 

814 

665 

82 

St.  Joseph 

1011 

963 

418 

Van  Buren 

509 

353 

117 

Washtenaw 

2081 

2029 

917 

Wayne 

3308 

2544 

420 

Totals 

30.687 

23,940  10  389 

Cass  over 

Taylor,  6,747. 

Taylor  and 

Van 

Buren  over  Cass,  3,642. 

In  1844  Polk's  minority  was  only  166,  showing 
Cass  in  a greater  minority  than  Polk  by  3,476  1 


Iowa. — Official  vole. 


Counties. 

Cass. 

Taylor. 

V.  B. 

Appanoose 

118 

44 

Benton 

43 

22 

Buchanan 

37 

21 

5 

Clayton 

188 

134 

26 

Cedar 

276 

205 

38 

Clinton 

207 

168 

Davis 

375 

364 

1 

Dallas 

26 

30 

Dubuque 

764 

365 

4 

Delaware 

104 

107 

6 

Des  Moines 

1070 

955 

95 

Henry 

459 

6^5 

190 

Iowa 

559 

25 

1 

Jackson 

59 

397 

8 

Johnson 

359 

286 

30 

Jones 

207 

154 

4 

Jefferson 

739 

637 

23 

Jasper 

66 

66 

Keokuk 

355 

231 

21 

Louisa 

286 

428 

56 

Lee 

1614 

1189 

204 

Linn 

383 

293 

41 

Muscatine 

377 

395 

13 

Mahaska 

400 

402 

21 

Marion 

306 

277 

9 

Monroe 

195 

111 

10 

Polk 

234 

185 

Poweshiek 

20 

20 

Scott 

366 

335 

30 

Van  Buren 

978 

926 

104 

Wapello 

584 

570 

2 

Washington 

295 

340 

147 

Totals 

12.051 

10,557 

1,126 

Pottawatamie,  unorganized  and  not  counted, 
Cass,  42;  Taylor,  527 


Jlliscdlauccats. 

Seven  Cent  Pieces. — Mr.  E.  Hinkley  pub- 
lishes an  interesting  communication  in  the  Na- 
tional Intelligencer  on  the  subject  of  a coinage 
of  silver  seven  cent  pieces.  We  copy  a part  of 
it : — 

Of  the  four  silver  coins  of  the  Federal  cur- 
rency now  in  use  below  a dollar,  no  other  num- 
bers can  be  formed  than  those  ending  in  5 and  0; 
that  is,  the  numbers  of  5 and  10,  and  multiples 
of  these;  which  comprise  only  one-filth  part  of 
the  numbers  in  the  natural  series. 

By  the  addition  of  seven  cent  pieces,  all  other 
numbers  may  be  formed,  as  the  following  brief 
statement  will  show. 

It  is  taken  for  granted  that  the  reader  will 
easily  see  what  combinations  of  coins,  inclusive 
of  seven  cent  pieces,  form  the  numbers  assumed 
in  the  statement. 

The  order  pursued  is  to  show  the  method  of 
obtaining,  first  1 and  all  numbers  ending  ini; 
then  2,  and  numbers  ending  in  2,  &c. 

To  an  arithmetician  the  demonstration  might 
be  more  satisfactory  were  it  made  in  the  form  ol 
tables  of  figures  and  signs  only.  But,  as  it  might 
prove  troublesome  to  print  them,  and  as  they 
might  not  be  perfectly  intelligible  to  all  readers, 
the  explanations  are  given  briefly  in  figures  and 
words,  as  follows : 


For  ones.  15  less  14  gives  1 ; and  21  less  10 
gives  11;  three  times  seven  are  21 ; and  if  to  21 
you  add  successively  10,  20,  30,  &c.  you  will 
have  all  the  other  numbers  ending  in  1. 

For  twos.  7 less  5 gives  2;  and  if  to  5,  15.  25, 
&c.  you  add  7 successively,  you  will  have  all  the 
other  numbers  ending  in  2. 

For  threes.  If  from  10,  20,  30,  &c.  you  sub- 
stract  7 successively,  you  will  find  3f  and  all 
numbers  ending  in  3. 

For  fours.  14  less  10  is  4 ; twice  7 are  14  ; 
and  if  to  14  you  add  successively  10,  20,  30,  &c. 
you  will  have  all  the  other  numbers  ending  in  4. 

For  sixes.  If  from  20,  30,  40,  &c.  you  lake  14 
successively,  you  will  obtain  6,  and  all  numbers 
ending  in  6. 

Sevens  need  no  explanation. 

For  eights.  If  from  15,  25,  35,  &c.  you  take  7 
successively,  you  will  have  8,  and  all  numbers 
ending  in  8. 

For  nines.  14  less  5 gives  9 ; and  14  plus  5 
gives  19,  and  if  to  19  you  add  successively  10, 20, 
30,  &c.  you  will  obtain  all  other  numbers  ending 
in  9. 

Persons  familiar  with  the  use  and  relations  of 
numbers  may  discover  various  other  methods  of 
forming,  by  means  of  coins,  some  of  ihose  above- 
mentioned. 

The  following  are  some  other  essentially  dif- 
ferent ways  of  obtaining  1,  viz  : 20  less  19  ; 21 
less  20  ; 25  less  24  ; 26  less  25 ; 30  less  29  ; 31 
less  30  ; 50  less  49. 

It  may  be  understood  that  in  all  instances  rn 
which  a number  is  formed  by  addition  only,  the 
specific  sum  may  be  made  out  by  the  paying  parly 
directly  or  exclusively  without  receiving  change. 
But  that  in  all  instances  in  which  the  number  is 
not  obtained  without  the  aid  of  substruction, 
change  will  be  necessary — that  is,  the  parly  re- 
ceiving must  give  back  a certain  sum. 

It  will  appear,  in  reviewing  the  demonstration, 
that  of  eighty  numbers  in  the  hundred  obtained, 
no  less  than  forty-five  can  be  made  out  directly. 
And  this  might  be  a little  increased  by  dispens- 
ing with  subtraction  in  a few  instances  where, 
for  the  sake  of  simplicity,  it  has  been  adopted. 
As  for  example,  to  obtain  63  you  may  use  nine 
sevens,  instead  of  70  less  7.  So  four  sevens  and 
five  make  33,  as  well  as  40  less  7. 

Mr.  H.  suggests  a serious  objection  to  the  two- 
and-a-half  cent  piece,  in  the  fact,  that  its  cur- 
rency would  almost  constrain  merchants  again  to 
introduce  vulgar  fractions  into  their  books. 

Cuba. — A writer  in  La  Verdad , a Spanish  pa- 
per, published  at  New  York,  states  the  popula- 
tion of  Cuba  at  the  last  census  as  1,100,000  souls. 
Only  the  wealthy  portion  of  the  population  use 
bread,  and  at  present  but  300,000  barrels  of 
flour  are  consumed  by  an  equal  number  of  inha- 
bitants. This  flour  pays  per  barrel  a duty  of 
$10  50  on  a barrel  costing  but  $4  50  a $5. 

The  minimum  duty  on  an  article  imported  un- 
der a foreign  flag  is  27|  per  cent. ; the  maximum 
33|  per  cent.;  the  average  therefore  about  30 
per  cent. 

The  domestic  grain  and  provisions  which  are 
but  little  cultivated  in  Cuba,  are  not  sufficient  to 
supply  more  than  a small  part  of  the  800,000  of 
the  population  remaining  of  the  l,100,O0J  above 
staled. 

Each  slave  consumes,  at  least,  500  lbs.  of  corn 
in  a year. 

Wheat  bread,  he  contends,  would  be  preferred 
as  more  nutritious,  and  by  the  annexation  to  this 
country  of  Cuba,  it  could  be  reduced  to  a price 
as  low,  or  lower,  than  that  now  paid  for  inferior 
food. 

From  a free  trade  in  flour  the  agricultural 
classes  of  this  Union  would  derive  a solid  bene- 
fit, for  Spanish  flour  inferior  in  quality,  and  dis- 
tant thousands  ot  miles,  could  not  sustain  a com- 
petition with  it. 

In  1846  only  4,980  barrels  of  American  flour 
were  imported  into  Cuba  under  both  Spanish  and 
foreign  flags.  As  the  existing  duties  lead  to 
smuggling,  this  number  may,  by  assumption,  be 
increased  to  10,000  barrels. 

With  the  cessation  of  the  present  exorbitant 
duties  the  writer  estimates  the  annual  consump- 
tion in  the  Island,  of  American  flour,  at  800,000 
barrels. 

Of  rice,  the  Island  now  imports  15,000,000 
lbs.,  which  consumption  would  be  tripled  if  it 
had  not  to  endure  the  excessive  duty  of  33j  per 
cent.  ‘ 

The  total  of  American  tonnage  employed  in 
the  trade  with  Cuba  amounts  to  476,773  tons. 
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tonnage  would  be  muGh  augmented  w ith  the  in- 
creased traffic  with  this  country. 

The  writer  then  proceeds  to  consider  the  pro- 
bable ulterior  results  of  annexation  : 

“ The  first  {says  he)  will  be  the  rapid  and  al- 
most instantaneous  increase  of  its  population. 
The  Island  of  Cuba,  with  an  area  of  64,975 
square  miles,  including  the  Island  of  Pines  and 
all  its  adjacent,  or  3651  square  maritime  leagues, 
which  are  equal  to  900,000  caballerias,*  or  31,- 
500,000  acres}  only,  has  a population  of  1,100,- 
000,  which  is  but  the  population  of  21  inhabi- 
tants to  the  square  mile.  Of  this  vast  extent  of 
ground,  whose  fertility  and  luxuriance  of  vege- 
tation is  proverbial,  but  a small  portion  is  culti- 
vated or  grazed,  though  the  climate  is  so  genial 
that  it  yields  two  crops  a year  of  many  of  the 
productions.  It  also  abounds  in  materials  for 
manufacturing  industry;  but  all  this  will  be  the 
subject  of  another  article.  Meanwhile  it  must 
be  conceded  that,  with  such  peculiar  and  power- 
ful elements  of  admitted  prosperity,  Cuba,  once 
placed  under  the  wing  of  the  American  Eagle, 
must  soon  double  its  population,  and  before  one 
generation  passes,  attain  a figure  that  would  sur- 
prise present  calculations. 

Who  can  doubt  this  will  happen,  when  Cuba, 
annexed  to  this  country,  and  favored  by  the  libe- 
ral institutions — political  and  economic — ot  the 
Union,  presents  her  real  capabilities  to  the  enter- 
prising eyes  of  all  the  industrial  classes  seeking 
occupation,  as  one  of  the  most  important  busi- 
ness countries  on  the  earth,  and  above  all  in 
America. 

This  immense  number  of  emigrants — this  su- 
perabundance of  population,  which  exhausted 
Europe  daily  pours  into  the  New  World,  will 
there  find  a new,  rich,  and  vast  field  which,  until 
now  has  been  closed  to  foreign  emigration  by 
the  religious  intolerance  and  political  fetters 
opposed  to  it  by  the  oppressive  and  egotistical 
government  of  Spain. 

Would  not  the  fine  and  hardy  races  of  Ger- 
many and  Ireland,  torn  as  they  are  in  myriads 
from  their  soil,  to  transplant  themselves  to  Ame- 
rica, flourish  and  prosper  in  soft  and  fertile 
Cuba,  much  better  than  in  the  rough  and  unge- 
nial  prairies  of  the  West,  or  on  the  barren  coasts 
of  California  ? 

Let  us  transport  ourselves  to  an  epoch  no 
more  remote  than  thirty  years  after  the  annexa- 
tion of  Cuba.  Imagine  Cuba  free  from  her 
heavy  chains,  and  wisely  governed,  flourishing 
and  enlightened,  and  full  of  riches  for  its  en- 
hanced population,  and  observe  the  new  child- 
hood and  the  period  of  all  adolescence  prepared 
by  its  political  regeneration. 

With  a multiplied  population,  with  all  her 
fountains  of  wealth  open,  with  all  her  elements 
of  prosperity  developed,  who  can  fix  the  limits 
to  the  benefits  which  will  arise  to  Cuba,  to 
America,  and  to  the  United  Stales.” 


HISTORZCAL. 

New  Orleans. — The  Past,  Present  and  Future. 
— The  city  ol  New  Orleans  was  lounded  in  1718 
by  the  celebrated  Bienville.  Its  first  newspaper 
was  called  Le  JUoniteur.  By  a treaty  entered 
into  by  the  United  Slates  government  with  Spain 
In  1795  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  was 
opened  to  the  Western  Stales.  In  1803  the 
whole  territory  of  Louisiana  was  ceded  by  Spain 
to  France, ''and  by  France  to  the  United  States. 
In  1805,  the  old  United  Slates  Bank,  chartered 
under  Washington’s  administration,  established 
a Bianch  in  New  Orleans.  In  1812,  Louisiana 
was  admitted  as  a Slate  into  the  Union  ; the  same 
year  the  first  steamboat  descended  from  Pitts- 
burgh. In  1723,  a negro  man  slave  was  only 
worth  §125;  and  the  population  numbered  at 
this  time  200  souls.  About  this  dale  the  Jesuits 
and  Ursulme  Nuns  arrived.  In  1763,  the  Jesuits 
were  expelled  from  the  Province  by  Pope  Cle- 
ment Xlll,  and  their  property  in  New  Orleans 
seized  and  sold.  That  properly  would  now  be 
worth,  exclusive  of  its  improvements,  at  least 
filleen  millions  of  dollars,  in  1764  British  ves- 
sels commenced  visiting  New  Orleans.  A dis- 
ease similar  to  yellow  lever  afflicted  the  inhabi- 
tants for  the  first  time  in  1769.  The  exports  lor 


* A caballerias  is  35  acres. 

+ Nothing  can  give  a closer  idea  of  the  riches  of 
the  Island  ot  Cuba  than  the  lact  chat  1,100 ,0u0  in- 
habitants, less  ihan  hall  ot  whom  are  white,  pay 
§20,000,000  in  different  species  of  contributions  : 
thus  enriches  ns  inhabitants  wnhoui  extracting  gold 
and  silver  from  its  earth.  Nothing  is  wanted  lor 
their  happiness  but  a new  government. 


that  vear  were  about  §250.000,  and  the  popula- 
tion 3,190  souls.  The  cold  was  so  intense  in 
1770,  that  the  river  was  covered  with  ice  the 
space  of  several  yards  on  each  side.  Great  scar- 
city o'  provisions  in  1769;  and,  although  money 
was  scarce  in  comparison  to  the  present  age,  flour 
sold  at  §20  per  barrel.  In  1785,  the  population 
was  4,980.  On  Good  Friday,  in  1788,  a terrible 
fire  occurred,  which  destroyed  about  900  houses. 
The  first  flalboat  from  Kentucky,  laden  with  to- 
bacco, arrived  this  year.  In  1803,  the  population 
was  8,050.  In  1805,  the  city  was  incorporated. 

The  population  is,  at  this  time,  (including  of 
| course  Lafayette,  Carrollton,  Freeport,  Gretna, 
Algiers,  &c.,;  not  less  than  160,000  souls.  It  is 
perhaps  but  a reasonable  supposition,  that  it  will 
hereafter  increase  in  the  same  ratio  that  it  has 
done  since  it  was  ceded  to  the  United  States  ; if 
so,  its  population  fifty-two  years  hence,  and  dur- 
ing the  lifetime  of  children  now  at  school,  will 
be  upwards  of  3 500. 000  souls  ! Any  other  fair 
mode  of  estimating  the  future  importance  of 
New  Orleans  would  lead  to  similar  results.  The 
vast  and  fertile  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  it  is  ber 
lieved,  can  maintain  in  agricultural  pursuits  a 
population  to  the  square  mile  as  dense  as  that  of 
Ireland.  If  so,  its  capabilities  in  that  respect 
may  accommodate  a population  of  about  500,- 
000,000  human  souls  ! At  the  rate  of  increase 
which  has  been  realized  by  the  Western  and 
Southwestern  States  since  the  acquisition  of  Lou- 
isiana, the  population  of  the  valley  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, in  1900,  will  be  near  100,000,000.  Tak- 
ing the  future  growth  of  the  country  as  the  basis 
ol  a calculation  of  the  increase  of  the  city,  the 
result  is  that,  in  fifty-two  years,  New  Orleans 
will  contain  at  least  2,000,000  of  souls  ! Any 
estimate  that  may  be  made  on  fair  principles  will 
give,  at  the  end  of  this  century,  a population 
which  can  only  be  estimated  by  millions  ! By 
that  time,  our  city  or  cities  will  have  extended 
their  solid  blocks  of  spacious  buildings  from  the 
Ursuline  Convent  to  Carrollon,  and  in  the  cen- 
tral portions  from  the  river  to  the  lake  I Our 
commerce  will  be  computed  by  billions  or  hun- 
dreds of  millions  1 — Lafayette  Statesman. 

Statues  op  George  111,  and  William  Pitt. 
From  the  anniversary  discourse  of  Charles  King,  be- 
fore the  Neiu  York  Historical  Society  : 

Early  in  the  next  year,  1766,  the  Stamp  Act 
was  repealed  under  the  influence  of  the  first  Pitt, 
(afterwards  Earl  of  Chatham,)  arid  the  joy  dil- 
lused  in  America  by  that  event  caused  tne  peo- 
ple to  overlook  lor  a lime  the  declaratory  act  ac- 
companying the  repeal,  which  asserted  the  right 
and  power  of  the  imperial  Parliament  to  bind  the 
Colonies  in  all  cases  whatsover.  The  delight  of 
the  people  of  New  York  with  the  repeal  of  the 
Stamp  Act  was  excessive.  On  23J  June ’66,  the 
Legislature  of  the  Colony  voted  that  an  Eques- 
trian Statue  be  erected  in  the  Bowling  Green  to 
George  111,  to  perpetuate  to  the  latest  posterity 
the  deep  sense  had  of  his  goodness.  On  motion 
of  John  Cruger,  a delegate  from  the  City,  and 
acting  under  the  instructions  of  his  constituents, 
an  appropriation  was  also  made  for  a statue  of 
Chatham,  which  was  placed  in  Wall  streel  at  the 
junction  of  William  street,  on  7th  September, 
1770.  On  the  south  side  of  the  pedestal,  was  this 
inscription  : 

“This  statue  of  the  Right  Honorable  WIL- 
LIAM PITT,  Earl  of  Chatham,  was  erected  as 
a public  testimony  of  the  grateful  sense  the 
Colony  of  New  York  retains  of  the  many  emi- 
nent services  he  rendered  to  America,  particu- 
larly in  promoting  the  repeal  ol  the  Stamp  Act, 
A.  D.  1770.” 

Neither  the  statues  nor  the  gratitude  of  those 
who  erected  them,  outlived  the  generation  that 
voted  them.  The  marble  statue  of  Pitt  was 
tumbled  fiom  its  pedestal,  the  head  was  broken 
from  the  body,  and  the  mutilated  trunk  had,  until 
within  a few  years,  been  thrown  among  the  rub- 
bish of  the  public  yard  of  the  corporation. 

The  statue  of  King  George,  being  of  lead, 
served  a better  turn.  It  was  broken  into  pieces 
during  the  Revolutionary  war,  sent  up  to  Con- 
necticut, where  in  the  lamily  of  Oliver  Wolcott, 
the  ladies  assisting,  the  metal  was  run  into  bul- 
lets to  be  used  against  the  troops  of  the  same 
King  George. 

Origin  of  the  Erie  Canal. — The  following  is 
from  the  same  valuable  discourse  : — 

The  minutes  of  3d  Jan.  ’86,  present  the  me- 
morial of  Christopher  Collis  to  the  Chamber, 
asking  their  aid  to  an  enterprise  he  meditated, 


and  which  had  received  encouragement  from  the 
Legislature — no  less  than  connecting  the  city  by 
artificial  navigation  with  the  lakes— the  germ  of 
the  Erie  Canal.  The  memorial  runs  thus  : 

“ Your  memorialist  has  formed  a design  of 
opening  an  intercourse  with  the  interior  parts  of 
the  United  States,  by  an  artificial  inland  naviga- 
tion, along  the  Mohawk  River  and  Wood  Creek 
to  the  great  Lakes— a design  which  must  evi- 
dently extend  the  commerce  of  this  city  with  ex- 
ceeding rapidity  beyond  what  it  can  possibly 
arrive  at  by  any  other  means ; a design  which 
Providence  has  manifestly  pointed  out,  and 
which,  in  the  hands  of  a commeicial  people, 
must  evidently  lend  to  make  them  great  and 
powerful;  and  which,  though  indefinite  in  its 
advantages,  may  be  effected  for  a sum  perfectly 
trifling  when  compared  with  the  advantages.” 

The  memorialist  adds  that  he  had  applied  to, 
and  received  encouragement  from  the  Legisla- 
ture— that  he  had  examined  the  ground  “ at  the 
Cohoes,  the  Lillie  Falls  and  Fort  Schuyler,” 
and  found  that  rio  considerable  difficulty  exist- 
ed ; finally,  that  he  had  secured  “ a number  of 
respectable  gentlemen  as  subscribers,”  and  asked 
for  the  continuance  and  subscription  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce.  That  body  returned  an  an- 
swer to  Mr.  Collis  that  they  entertained  the 
highest  ideas  of  the  utility  of  his  scheme,  wished 
it  all  success,  but  that  as  a Corporation  they  had 
no  lunds. 

This  was  in  January,  1786,  little  more  than 
two  years  alter  the  evacuation  of  the  city — and 
indicates,  under  the  circumstances  of  prostration 
and  discouragement  in  which  the  commerce, 
currency,  and  resources  of  the  country  were,  at 
the  close  of  the  war,  the  remarkable  spirit  of 
enterprise  and  sagacious  looking  into  the  future, 
which  forty  years  later  had  its  full  scope  and 
fruition  in  the  completion  of  the  Erie  Caoal. 

Antiquities  of  New  Mexico. — Some  of  the 
towns  visited  by  Lieut.  Aberl  still  bear  the  names 
by  which  they  were  known  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, and  the  inhabitants,  in  manners,  mode  of 
building,  &c.,  have  undergone  a scarcely  percep- 
tible change  from  that  period.  The  town  of 
Acoma,  visited  by  Lieut.  Abert,  probably  dales 
back  beyond  the  conquest,  and  was  one  of  the 
“ seven  cities”  of  Caslenada.  It  is  situated  upon 
a rock,  inaccessible  exeept  by  a narrow,  and,  in 
part,  artificial  passage.  The  buildings  are  three 
and  four  stories  high,  with  no  entrances  from  the 
ground.  The  stairs  recede  so  as  to  leave  terraces 
in  lront,  which  are  reached  by  moveable  ladders. 
The  openings  into  the  interior  are  through  the 
roof.  In  case  of  attack  the  ladders  are  with- 
drawn, and  the  buildings,  fifty  or  sixty  of  which 
compose  a block  or  square,  are  immediately  con- 
verted into  an  almost  impregnable  fortress.  One 
of  these  edifices,  the  “ Pueblo  de  Taos,”  has  suc- 
cessfully resisted  all  the  attacks  of  the  wild  In- 
dians and  the  Spaniards.  It  is  seven  stories  high. 
It  was  reduced  by  the  American  forces,  January, 
1847,  by  a long  and  bloody  siege. 

The  ruins  ol  ancient  buildings,  and  the  traces 
of  a remote  population,  are  numerous  upon  the 
river  Gila.  They  differ  in  many  respects  from 
those  of  New  Mexico.  Their  existence  has  long 
been  known,  and  has  been  supposed  to  lend  a 
sanction  to  the  traditionary  migrations  of  the 
Aztecs,  by  whom  it  has  been  conjectured  they 
weie  built.  Those  winch  are  standing  are  com- 
posed of  clay,  and  are  several  stories  in  height. 

Upon  the  Gila,  Lieut.  Emory  found  two  singu- 
lar semi-civilized  aboriginal  tribes.  They  are 
the  Pinios  and  Coco  Mancopas.  They  cultivate 
the  soil,  irrigating  it  by  means  of  numerous  ca- 
nals, and  live  upon  the  most  friendly  terms  with 
each  other.  9 hey  are  honest,  industrious,  brave, 
but  peaceable,  and  m all  respects  afford  a con- 
trast to  the  roving  Apaches  who  occupy  the 
country  to  the  northwestward.  Lieut.  Emory 
heard  of  similar  tubes  ill  the  territory  above  the 
Gila,  between  the  l’imos  and  the  Navajos,  which 
ate  probably  the  same  with  the  Moqui  of  Hum- 
boldt. One  of  these,  the  Soonies,  are  represented 
to  be  further  advanced  in  civilization  than  the 
Pimos.  It  is  also  slated  that  they  reside  in  cav- 
erns cut  in  the  rocks — suggesting  at  once  the 
“seven  caves”  from  which  the  Aztecs  claimed 
that  their  ancestors  migrated. 

Although  the  remains  luund  on  the  Gila  pos- 
sessed few  features  in  common  with  the  struc 
tures  erected  by  the  Mexicans,  and  are  certainly 
not  beyond  the  capabilities  of  the  present  or  an- 
cient Indians  ol  New  Mexico,  they  still  attest 
the  lormer  existence  here  of  a population  differ- 
ing from  the  Pimos  at  least  in  the  construction  of 
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their  edifices,  and  which  may  have  migrated 
southward  or  disappeared  under  the  attacks  of 
hostile  neighbors.  The  certainly  lend  to  confirm 
the  Aztec  tradition,  and  invest  the  unknown  na- 
tions to  the  northward  with  new  interest.  A 
kn  owledge  of  the  true  character  of  these  nations 
is  a great  desideratum. 

Former  Grandeur — The  Roman  Empire,  at 
its  most  brilliant  period  contained  about  1,600,- 
000  square  miles,  according  to  Gibbon.  The  ter- 
ritory of  the  United  Slates,  comprises  about  2, 
600,000.  When  this  vast  territory  shall  be  peopled 
by  a race  claiming  a common  origin,  and  all 
united  under  the  same  laws,  and  having  the  same 
patriotic  pride  in  their  country  and  its  freedom, 
the  former  greatness  of  Rome  will  but  faintly 
compare  with  that  of  this  republic. 

METSOEOLOGICAL. 

The  Weather. — Burlington,  N.  J.,  Feb.  16. — 
This  morning  at  65  o’clock,  the  mercury  was  at 
8 degrees  below  zero.  A severity  of  cold  not 
equalled  at  this  place  to  my  knowledge  in  thirty 
five  years,  but  once. — From  Burlington  Gazette. 

Savannah , Georgia,  Feb.  19. — The  mercury  in 
the  thermometer  stood  at  34°,  being  the  coldest 
day  this  winter.  On  the  16th  there  was  a fall  of 
snow  during  the  night  previous,  covering  the 
roofs  and  grounds  with  while.  The  Georgian 
says  “ we  believe  that  it  is  the  second  snow  storm 
since  March  4,  1837.”  On  the  18th,  a thermom- 
eter in  the  open  air  fell  to  20°. 

Baltimore,  Maryland,  Feb.  16. — At  sunrise  the 
thermometer  was  at  12j°. 

Calais,  Maine. — At  sunrise,  on  the  morning  of 
the  14th  inst.,  the  thermometer  stood  at  22Q  be- 
low zero — on  the  15th  at  18Q— on  the  16th  at 
26°  below. 

Eastport,  Maine,  Feb.  14. — The  coldest  weather 
experienced  here  for  twenty-three  years  past 
was  on  this  morning  when  the  thermomoter  was 
down  to  25°  below  zero. 

Ancient  Winters — In  1664,  the  cold  was  so 
intense,  that  the  Thames  was  covered  with  ice 
sixty-one  inches  thick.  Almost  all  the  birds 
perished. 

In  1691,  the  cold  was  so  excessive  that  the 
famished  wolves  entered  Vienna  and  attacked 
beasts  and  even  men.  Many  people  in  Germany 
were  frozen  to  death  in  1695,  and  the  winters  of 
1697  and  1699  were  nearly  as  bad. 

In  17U9  occurred  that  famous  winter  called  by 
distinction,  the  cold  winter.  Ail  the  rivers  and 
lakes  were  frozen,  and  even  the  sea  for  several 
miles  from  shore.  The  ground  was  frozen  nine 
feet  deep.  Birds  and  beasts  were  struck  dead  in 
the  fielus,  and  men  perished  by  thousands  in  their 
houses.  In  the  south  ol  France  the  wine  planta- 
tions were  almost  all  destroyed  ; nor  have  they 
yet  recovered  that  fatal  disaster,  The  Adriatic 
sea  was  frozen,  and  even  the  Mediterranean 
about  Genoa,  aiid  the  citron  and  orange  groves 
suffered  extremely  in  the  finest  parts  ol  Italy. 

In  1716  the  winter  was  so  intense  that  people 
travelled  across  the  straits  from  Copenhagen  to 
the  province  of  Seania,  in  Sweden. 

In  1729,  in  Scotland,  multitudes  of  cattle  and 
sheep  were  buried  111  the  snow. 

The  winters  of  1731  and  1732  were  extremely 
cold. 

In  1740  the  winter  was  scarcely  inferior  to 
that  of  1709.  The  snovv  lay  ten  feet  deep  in 
Spain  and  Portugal.  The  Zuyder  Zee  was  frozen 
over,  and  thousands  of  people  went  over  it.  And 
the  lakes  in  England,  frozen. 

In  1744,  the  winter  was  very  cold.  Snow  fell 
in  Portugal  to  the  depth  of  twanly-three  feet  oil 
a level. 

The  winters  of  1745-6-7-8-9  were  all  of  them 
very  cold. 

lu  1754  and  1755  the  winters  were  very  severe 
and  cold.  In  England  the  strongest  ale  exposed 
to  the  air  in  a glass,  was  covered  in  fifteen  min- 
utes with  ice  one  eighth  of  an  inch  thick. 

The  winters  of  1765-7-8  were  very  cold  all 
over  Europe. 

In  1771  the  snow  lay  very  deep,  and  the  Elbe 
was  Jrozen  to  the  bottom. 

In  1776,  much  snow  fell  and  the  cold  was  in- 
tense. The  Danube  bore  ice  five  feet  below 
Vienna.  Vast  numbers  of  the  leather  and  finny 
tribes  perished. 

The  winters  of  1784-5  were  uncommonly  se- 
vere. The  Little  Belt  was  frozen  over. 

In  1789  the  cold  was  excessive ; and  so  in 
1795,  when  the  Republican  armies  of  France 
overran  Holland. 


The  successive  winters  of  n09  and  1800  were 
both  very  cold. 

From  1800  to  1812  also,  the  winters  were  re- 
markably cold,  particularly  the  latter,  in  Russia, 
which  proved  so  disastrous  to  the  French  army. 


Commerce  of  United  States.—  Statement  showing 
the  Exports  to  and  Imports  f rum  each  Foreign  Coun- 
try by  the  United  Stales  in  the  year  ending  3Uth  June, 
1848 : 

exports. 


Domestic 

Foreign 

Total. 

Total. 

Produce. 

Produce. 

Imports. 

Russia  1017582 

108428 

1156010 

1319084 

Prussia  145074 

15385 

160459 

22817 

Sweden  and 
Norway  625972 

32844 

658816 

750817 

Swedish  W. 

Indies  75196 

800 

76296 

13785 

Denmark  876969 

17252 

1S1913 

19617 

Danish  W. 

Indies  164661 

76874 

-953S43 

535738 

Holland  159450 

271513 

1866963 

1417908 

Dutch  East 

Indies  133905 

107954 

211359 

249346 

W.  Ind.  316666 

22047 

338813 

453615 

Guiana  115501 

1517 

1 17018 

51297 

Hanselowns  3856676 

465109 

4321785 

6293280 

Belgium  1989T64 

200171 

2189935 

1325061 

England  62928024 

8924291 

71852315 

59763502 

Scotland  2455426 

38419 

2493845 

166691 

Ireland  2379291 

1303 

2330494 

415923 

Gibraltar  310400 

61545 

371945 

4445 

Malta  33128 

15956 

49083 

384 

Br.  E.  Indies  510284 

156715 

666999 

2069632 

W.  do  454453d 

40347 

4384883 

1158563 

Guiana  595114 

1365 

596479 

24254 

Honduras  249648 

44181 

293829 

185684 

Cape  of  Good 
Hope  100338 

19939 

120277 

60431 

Briiish  Amer. 
Colonies  6399959 

1982696 

8332655 

3626467 

France  on 
Atlantic  14159798 

4278159 

18437955 

27059714 

France  on 
Meditera- 
nean  1215087 

166266 

1331353 

1036317 

French  W. 

Indies  469353 

200171 

489424 

127039 

Guiana  4S737 

1684 

50421 

639S8 

Fisheries  52866 

52866 

733 

Afr.  ports  839 

Spain  on  At- 
lantic 597797 

839 

597797 

277105 

Spain  on  Me- 
diterranean 1741474 

6375 

1748319 

919346 

Teneriffe,  &c  9921 

1229 

11150 

35061 

Manilla  36949 

13543 

60492 

1197027 

Cuba  6432380 

464333 

6896713 

12853472 

Porio  Rico  801722 

37012 

838734 

2106296 

Portugal  112260 

2984 

115244 

214782 

Madeira  110842 

7407 

118249 

9432 

Fayal  and  the 
Azores  3660 

3660 

11438 

Cape  de  Verd 
Islands  101723 

6849 

108572 

225 

Sardinia  175583 

18389 

193972 

Tuscany  5197 

Sicily  17754 

9075 

5197 

26S29 

618029 

Italian  States 
generally  1101113 

159488 

1260601 

1616100 

Ionian  Re- 
public 

Trieste,  &c.  1701495 

107727 

1809222 

15106 

385813 

Turkey  114830 

110321 

225157 

406028 

Mexico  2095485 

1962951 

4058438 

1581247 

Central  Ame- 
rica 34940 

15438 

50378 

18272 

New  Granada  79105 

45433 

124603 

213296 

Venezuela  400230 

62798 

463028 

' 1225611 

Brazil  3092736 

279698 

3372434 

7992648 

Cisplatine 
Republic  339859 

43869 

383728 

573064 

Argentine  Re- 
public 208703 

25225 

233923 

1026097 

Chili  1703625 

220886 

1924511 

1310451 

Peru  124618 

16731 

141349 

317759 

China  2U6S125 

126388 

219U013 

8083496 

Hayti  937586 

156229 

1093815 

1367174 

Asia  gene- 
rally 266452 

28279 

294731 

255400 

Africa,  do  771389 

61403 

832792 

655585 

West  Indies 
generally  132961 

1337 

134298 

10594 

S.  America 
generally  86385 

Pacific  Ocean  305118 

67483 

S6385 

372601 

9960 

Sandwich  Is- 
lands 

- 

6508 

Uncertain 

places 

371 

132904121  21132316  154036436  151998923 


Statement  showing  the  number  and  class  of  vessels 
built  in  each  State  and  Territory  in  the  United 
Stales  in  the  year  ending  3(1  th  June,  1848,  with  their 
tonnage. 

5S  to  Cp  So  • W S 

.5*.  2.  §-  3 0 « _ s a 

up  §S.S  5 - 


§ “1  3 


0? 


130 

7 


Maine 

N.  Hampshire 
Vermont 
Massachusetts  53 
Rhode  Island  5 
Conneciicut  2 
New  York  27 
New  Jersey 
Pennsylvania  7 
Delaware 

Maryland  15 
Virginia  1 

North  Carolina 
South  Carolina 
Georgia 
Ohio 
Missouri 
Illinois 
Tennessee 
Kentucky 
Lousiana 
Florida 
Michigan 
Alabama 
Texas 

D.  of  Columbia 


118  114 
2 
7 

17  107 
4 

4 36 


5 100  229  21 
51  24  2 

5 26  210  48 


21 

13  117 
1 24 
40 

1 2 


8 26  11  17 
18  20 


CO  ? 


366  89974.18 
9 5326.33 

9 1189.18 

181  39366.39 
1 3 4058.44 

55  7387.19 

382  68434.88 
77  8177.63 

296  29638.12 
31  3205.59 

146  17480.93 
34  29S0  23 

2946.85 
449.65 
212.09 
63  13656.20 
38  6256.24 


43 

4 

1 


11 

3 

8 

2 


1 

39 

2 

1 

9 

2 


1 

39 

18 

4 

20 

4 


54.90 

9274.60 

1620.39 

317.57 

5301.89 

265.01 


17 


17  50.046 


254  174  701  547  175  1851  318075.54 
Tonnage  of  the  United  States  on  the  30th  June,  1848. 
Registered  tonnage  em- 


ployed in  the  loreign 
trade, 

Enrolled  tonnage  em- 
ployed in  the  coasting 
trade 

Licensed  tonnage  (ves- 
sels under  ^20  tons)  in 
the  coasting  trade 

Enrolled  tonnage  em- 
ployed in  the  Cod- 
fishery 

Enrolled  tonnage  em- 
ployed in  the  Macke- 
rel fishery 

Enrolled  tonnage  em- 
ployed in  the  Whale 
fishery 

Licensed  tonnage  (ves- 
sels under  20  tons)  in 
Cod  fishery 

Total  tons 

Registered  tonnage  em- 
ployed 111  the  Whale 
fishery 

Registered  tonnage  em- 
ployed otherwise 


1,360,886.85 


1,659,316.83 


1,620,988.16 
38,328.67 

82,651.82 

43,558.78 

432.75 

7,194.62  133,838.12 


3,154,041.85 


192,179.90 

1.163,706.90 


Total  tons 

1,360,886.85 

Aggregate  amount  of 
the  tonnage  of  the  U. 
States 

Whereof  permanent  re- 
gistered tonnage 
Temporary  registed  ton- 

1,067,976.60 

nage 

292,610.25 

Permanent  enrolled  and 
licensed  tonnage 

1,691,327  20 

Temporary  enrolled  and 
licensed  tonnage 

56,304.41 

Licensed  tonnage  (un- 
der 20  tons)  employ- 
ed in  coasting  irade 

38,328.67 

Licensed  tonnage  (un- 
der zO  tons)  employed 
in  the  Cod  fishery 

7,194.62 

Total  tons 
Of  the  enrolled  and  licepsed  tonnage 
there  was  employed  in  the  coasting 
trade 

Mackerel  fishery 
Cod  fishery 
Whale  fishery 


3,154,041.85 


1,360,886.85 


1,747,631.61 


45,523.34 

3,154,041.85 


1,620,988.16 

43,558.78 

82,651.82 

432.75 


Total  tons  1,747,631.61 

Of  the  enrolled  and  licensed  tonnage  employed  in 
the  coasting  trade,  amounting  as  above  staled  to 
1,620,988.16  tons,  there  were  employed  in  steam  na- 
vigation 411,823.40  tons. 

National  Insane  Asylum. — Miss  Dix,  the 
distinguished  philanthropist,  is  urging  Congress 
to  set  apart  5,000,000  acres  of  the  public  lands, 
from  the  income  of  which  lo  establish  a National 
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Insane  Asylum.  She  exhibits,  in  the  following 
table,  the  number  of  insane,  and  the  proportion 
they  bear  to  the  whole  population,  in  each  Slate 
of  the  Union. 
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Maine 

631 

501,793 

1 to  795 

New  Hampshire 

505 

284.674 

1 to  563 

Massachusetts 

1,271 

737,699 

1 to  580 

Rhode  Island 

216 

108,830 

1 to  503 

Connecticut 

54  2 

309,978 

1 to  572 

Vermont 

411 

991  948 

1 to  701 

New  York 

2,340 

2.428,921 

1 to  103S 

New  Jersey 

442 

373.306 

1 to  844 

Pennsylvania 

2,133 

1,724,033 

1 to  803 

Delaware 

80 

78,085 

1 to  976 

Maryland 

565 

470,019 

1 to  852 

Virginia 

1,433 

1,239,797 

1 to  866 

North  Carolina 

801 

735,419 

1 to  940 

Souih  Carolina 

513 

594,398 

1 to  1153 

Georgia 

428 

691,392 

1 to  1615 

Alabama 

357 

530,756 

1 to  1655 

Mississippi 

198 

375,651 

1 to  1897 

Louisiana 

100 

352,411 

1 to  3524 

Tennessee 

851 

829,210 

1 to  974 

Kentucky 

975 

779,833 

1 to  799 

Ohio 

1,360 

1,519,467 

1 to  1117 

Indiana 

562 

685,866 

1 to  1220 

Illinois 

292 

476,183 

1 to  1630 

Missouri 

270 

3S3.702 

1 to  1420 

Arkansas 

66 

97,574 

1 to  1478 

Michigan 

65 

212,267 

1 to  3265 

Florida 

22 

51,477 

1 to  2476 

Wisconsin 

11 

30,945 

1 to  2813 

Iowa 

11 

43,112 

J to  3919 

District  of  Columbia  21 

43,712 

1 to  2081 

Total 

17,457 

17,069,453 

1 to  977 

moulds,  913;  spring  vices,  1,321  ; cones,  extra, 
18,8S2  ; cone  wrenches,  483  ; arm  chests,  024. 

Iron  and  Steel  Imports.  — Statement  showing  the 

value  of  Iron  and  manufactures  of  Iran  and  Steel , 
imported  under  the  Tariffs  of  1842  and  1846,  and 
the  gross  amount  of  duties  received  thereon. 

Under  the  Tariff  of  1842. 

“••g  < £-•§  <5  H “-O' 
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From  the  1st  Oct.,  1842,  to  June  30,  1843, 

$734,737  1,161,121  1 903.858  902,054  84. 

For  the  vear  ending  June  30,  184  4. 

2,782,137  2,445,365  5,227,502  2,477,342  35 

For  the  year  ending  June  30,  1845, 

4,169,745  4,125,121  8,294,866  3,672,141  66 

For  the  year  ending  June  30,  1846, 

4,069,829  3.750  599  7,820,428  2,868,787  65 

From  the  1st  July,  1S46.  to  30th  Nov  , 1846. 

1,756,428  1,315,397  3,111,825  1,050,579  56 


The  Census  op  1850. — Congress  will,  doubt- 
less, at  the  present  session,  provide  for  taking 
the  census.  A writer  in  the  American  Statesman 
prestnts  some  statistics  founded  upon  the  propor- 
tionate increase  of  the  population,  by  which  he 
estimates  the  population  of  1850  as  over  twenty- 
two  millions  of  persons.  He  supposes  that  the 
present  basis  of  representation  will  be  increased 
to  one  hundred  thousand  for  each  representative, 
allowing  an  additional  representative  lor  each 
fraction  of  fifty  thousand.  Were  the  present 
basis  to  be  preserved,  the  number  of  representa- 
tives would  consist  of  about  320 — by  the  proposed 
increase  to  one  hundred  thousand  the  number 
would  be  about  211 — or  nineteen  less  than  the 
present  number  of  representatives.  If  this  basis 
be  adopted,  New  York,  would  lose  four  members 
Pennsylvania  one,  Ohio  one,  Michigan  and  Illi- 
nois would  each  gain  two,  and  the  other  North- 
western States  one  each.  The  following  is  the 
proportion  each  division  of  Stales  would  have 
compared  with  the  present  census  : 


1840. 

1850. 

Eastern  Slates 

31 

25 

Middle  States 

G4 

58 

Western  Free  Slates 

45 

50 

Southern  Slates 

90 

78 

230 

211 

To.  $13,552,876  12,805,603  26,35S,479  10,970,906  06 
Under  the  Tariff  of  1846. 

From  the  1st  Dec.,  1816,  to  30th  June,  1847, 

$5  669,427  5,669,427  1,690,511  40 

For  the  year  ending  June,  184S, 

12,526,854  12,526,854  3.736,223  20 


$18,196,281 


18,196,281  5,426.734  60 


NATIONAL  ARMORIES. 

Expenditures. 

Spiingfield — For  repairs  and  improvements,  in- 
cluding lands,  buildings, 
dams,  &.c.,  $65,91129 

For  materials  and  work- 
manship, salaries,  &c.  161,632  92 


Total 

Harper's  Ferry. — For  repairs  and  im- 
provements, &c. 

Foi  materials,  workman- 
ship, &.c. 

Total 


$227,544  21 
75,269  63 
188,269  56 


258,584  18 


Grand  total  expenditures  $486,078  38 

Arms  and  appendages  manufactured. 

Springfield. — Muskets,  (percussion,)  15,817  ; 
sapper’s  musketoons,  252;  cavalry  muskeloons, 
4 ; artillery  musketoons,  701 ; ball  screws,  1,994  ; 
wipers,  24,273  ; screw  drivers,  22,020  ; spring 
vices,  302;  cones,  extra,  2,081;  arm  chests,  287. 

Harper's  Ferry  —Muskets, (percussion,)  11,000; 
rifles,  (percussion,)  2,805;  ball  screws,  1,810; 
wipers,  12,664;  screw  drivers,  14,294  ; bullet 


jForeign  intelligence. 


ARSIVAL  OF  THE  STEA.TCER. 

The  Royal  Mail  Steamer,  Europa,  Capt.  Lott, 
arrived  at  N.  York  on  24th  inst.,  with  two  weeks 
later  intelligence  from  Liverpool.  Her  arrival 
at  Halifax  on  the  evening  of  the  21st  was  tele- 
graphed from  St.  John,  New  Brunswick,  on  Thui  s- 
day  night  at  New  York  and  this  city,  the  news 
having  been  conveyed  by  relays  of  horses  from 
Halifax  to  Digby  Gut  (101  miles)  in  less  than 
eleven  hours,  thence  by  thei®Steamer,  Commo' 
dore,  to  St.  John,  through  a vast  body  of  ice 
causing  a detention  of  some  hours. 

The  intelligence  is  of  more  than  ordinary  im- 
portance— increasing  activity  prevailing  and  grea- 
ter hope  and  buoyancy  abounding  in  nearly  every 
department  of  trade  and  commerce.  Cotton  ad- 
vances, 'slowly  but  surely,  and  sales  to  a large 
extent  have  been  made  within  the  past  two 
weeks.  The  grain  trade  is  steady,  and  prices 
are  well  sustained.  Ail  articles  of  American 
production  are  in  active  demand,  at  remunerating 
prices.  The  accounts  from  the  manufacturing 
districts  are  decidedly  encouraging,  and  holders 
of  goods  are  firm  in  their  operations,  with  the 
prospect  of  a good  spring  trade.  The  stock  and 
money  markets  are  unusually  buoyant,  and  public 
securities  and  railway  shares  are  on  the  advance, 
U.  S.  six  per  cents,  still  continue  at  advancing 
rates. 

England.— Parliament  was  opened  by  the  Queen 
in  person.  The  speech  from  the  throne  admits 
of  no  doubt  that  the  Government  will  carry  out 
their  past  free  trade  doctrines,  resolving  steadily 
lo  pursue  their  principles  and  bring  them  to  final 
consummation. 

Lord  John  Russell,  though  admitting  that  he 
had  been  formerly  in  favor  of  a fixed  duty  on 
corn,  said,  in  debate,  that  he  hoped  no  attempt  lo 
impose  a duty  on  that  new  article  of  sustenance 
would  succeed. 

A new  bill  for  the  modification  of  the  naviga 
tion  laws  is  to  be  introduced.  The  declared  in 
tentions  oflhe  ministry  to  make  every  retrench 
ment  compatible  with  complete  efficiency  in  the 
various  branches  of  the  civil,  naval  and  military 
departments  the  Government,  gives  general  sal- 
istaction,  which  the  determination  to  uphold  a 
liberal  free  trade  policy  cannot  but  add  to. 

The  Right  Honorable  Sir  Henry  Lylton  Bui 
wer,  K.  C.  B.,  recently  Ambassador  to  Spain,  has 
been  appointed  to  succeed  Sir  R.  Packenham  as 
Minister  to  the  United  States. 

The  ravages  of  the  Cholera  are  about  the  same 
as  at  last  advices.  The  California  excitement 
had  abated,  when  the  news  by  the  last  packet 
again  aroused  the  spirit  of  enterprise,  leaving  no 
doubt  of  a large  emigration  from  that  quarter. 

Money  is  plentilul,  and  first  class  bills  are 


readily  discounted  at  2 per  cent.  At  call,  it  may 
be  said  to  range  at  1 j per  cent. 

Ireland. — Charles  G.  Dully  has  been  brought 
up  on  a new  hill,  and  is  lo  take  his  trial  at  tne 
the  present  term,  under  the  crown  and  govern- 
ment security  act — this  course  being  advised  in 
consequence  of  the  demurer  being  partially 
ruled  in  favor  of  the  prisoner.  The  renewal  of 
the  suspension  of  the  habeas  corpus  act  has  been  re- 
commended by  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  a bill 
has  already  been  read  a first  time  in  the  House  of 
Commons. 

France — The  breach  between  the  Assembly 
and  the  President  has  greatly  widened.  A real,  or 
sham  plot  was  discovered  to  the  Ministry,  which, 
for  a few  days,  gave  to  Paris  the  appearance  of 
beleagured  cily.  Eighty  thousand  men  occu- 
cupied  the  streets,  and  Gen.Changarnier  intimated 
that  the  first  attempt  to  raise  a b uricade  would  be 
the  signal  for  a general  slaughter  ; whether  the 
Red  Republicans  were  surprised,  or  were  unpie- 
pared  lo  meet  such  extensive  military  arrange- 
ment, certain  it  is  that  the  City,  for  some  days, 
trembled  on  the  verge  of  a revolution,  the  issue 
of  which  could  not  be  doubted,  as  Marshal  Bu- 
geaud  was  despatched  from  Paris  lo  bring  up  a 
strong  division  of  the  army  of  the  Alps,  ostensibly 
to  command  Bourges  during  the  Stale  trials,  but 
with  no  less  object  than  that  of  over  aweing  the 
Red  Republicans  at  Paris.  The  difficulties  between 
the  Guarde  Mobile  and  the  army  of  the  Line  only 
added  fuel  to  the  flame,  which  hourly  grew  in  in- 
tensity. 

The  motion  for  getting  rid  of  the  propositions 
ofM.  Rateau,  lor  a dissolution  of  the  National 
Assembly,  was  only  defeated  by  the  meagre  ma- 
jority ol  416  to  405.  Since  that  vole  a greater 
trai  quilllty  prevailed,  and  the  struggle  passed  off 
without  mortal  strife.  Numerous  arrests  were, 
however,  made. 

The  Paris  Jlonilcur,  of  February  7,  contains  the 
following  : 

“His  excellency,  the  Marquis  of  Normandy, 
has  this  day  pre-enled  to  the  President  of  the  Re- 
public, the  letters  of  her  Majesty,  the  Queen  of 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  which  ac- 
credits him  in  the  quality  of  Ambassador  Extra- 
ordinary and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  the  Re- 
public. 

“ It  will  be  remembered  that  Lord  Normandy 
has  hitherto  been  accredited  only  to  the  Republic 
for  a special  and  temporary  mission.” 

The  first  step  of  the  new  movement  in  Paris 
was  taken  by  the  Ministers,  in  the  Assembly, 
Jan.  26lh,  M.  Leon  Faucher  presented  a project 
of  a decree  against  the  Clubs.  The  decree  pro- 
posed that  “ all  clubs  are  interdicted,”  and  “ all 
provisions  of  tl  e law  of  28th  July  relative  to 
clubs  are  abrogated.” 

M.  Leon-Faucher  demanded  that  the  question 
should  be  debated  as  one  of  urgency  ; in  other 
words,  he  proposed  to  suspend  the  standing  or- 
ders and  enter  on  the  deoale  without  delay.  The 
Assembly,  however,  referred  the  matter  to  the 
Bureaux.  These  nominated  a committee  of 
highly  Republican  lone,  which  chose  M.  Senard, 
Minister  ot  the  Interior  under  Cavaignac,  for  its 
reporter. 

The  next  day,  M.  Senard  presented  a report 
rejecting  the  urgency,  and  even  contesting  Ute 
pi  tnciple  of  the  bill.  The  report  declared  that 
the  clubs,  instead  of  increasing  were  rapidly 
diminishing.  The  decree  was  unconstitutional. 
More  than  the  regulation  of  a rigtit  consecrated 
by  the  Constitution  was  demanded,  it  was  nut 
abuse  of  the  right,  but  the  existence  of  the 
right  itself,  that  was  conies  ed  ; for  the  whole 
pith  ol  the  measure  was  in  the  words"  the  clubs 
are  prohibited.”  However  much  the  disorders 
which  had  resulted  from  the  clubs  might  be  de- 
plored, and  however  anxious  the  Assembly  might 
be  lo  pul  an  end  lo  them,  the  committee  could 
not  accept  a measure  which  would  auuul  a rigtit 
consecrated  by  the  constitution. 

On  this  report  arose  a warm  debate. 

The  vote  by  ballot  was  claimed  : on  a division, 
the  numbers  were  418  lor  the  report,  342  for  the 
Minister’s  claim  ol  urgency  ; a result  received 
with  exulting  stiputs  by  the  Right. 

For  some  lime  past  the  Garde  Mobile  has  been 
disatlecled,  on  account  of  the  Ministerial  propo- 
sal lo  reduce  its  numbers  one  half  and  its  pay  lo 
the  level  of  the  Line,  it  is  staled  that  some  mem- 
bers of  the  high  Mountain  in  the  Assembly  lo- 
mented  the  discontent  of  the  youths,  and  endeav- 
ored to  bring  about  an  actual  outbreak  and  resort 
to  barricades.  Deputations  to  Gen.  Cnangarnier 
were  frequent,  but  unsuccessful.  On  Sunday, 
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Jan.  28,  a deputation  including  Col.  A ladenize 
waited  on  the  General  ; Col.  Aladenize  broke 
his  sword,  threw  it  at  Gen.  Changarnier’s  feet, 
and  charged  him  with  treachery  to  the  Republic. 

The  officers  accompanying  him  held  their 
tongues,  and  did  not  protest  against  his  sentiments 
orviolence.  General  Changarnier  having  expos- 
tulated with  Aladenize  in  vain,  ordered  his  ar- 
rest, and  dismissed  his  companions  with  words  of 
caution — if  they  attempted  any  disturbance  they 
would  only  insure  their  own  destruction.  “ You 
know  me,”  said  the  General  ; “you  may  fully 
believe  when  1 declare  solemnly  to  you  that  they 
who  unpave  the  streets  will  never  repave  them.” 
Another  deputation  went  and  demanded  the  re- 
lease of  Aladenize  ; they  were  refused  an  inter- 
view on  the  subject,  and  commanded  to  return  to 
barracks.  In  doing  this,  they  raised  tumultuous 
cries.  General  Perrot  turned  out  some  cavalry, 
drove  the  refractory  Gardes  into  their  barracks, 
and  arrested  the  ringleaders. 

The  conduct  of  President  Bonaparte  on  the 
occasion  of  the  expected  emeule  was  chivalrously 
patriotic.  In  the  midst  of  all  the  excitement, 
at  mid-day,  and  with  a mere  guard  of  honor  con- 
sisting of  his  aides-de-camp  and  a few  cuiras- 
seurs,  he  rode  through  Paris  with  General  Chan- 
garnier, and  was  everywhere  received  with  rap- 
turous demonstrations  of  personal  homage.  Cries 
of  “ A bas  les  Ministres,”  “ Vive  la  Republique,” 
“Vive  Napoleon,”  “Vive  PEmpereur”  were 
mingled.  The  alarm  and  excitement  in  conse- 
quence of  these  military  preparations  was  very 
great,  and  connected  with  the  demonstrations  in 
favor  of  the  President,  caused  apprehensions  that 
a movement  in  favor  of  imperialism  would  be 
attempted.  As  the  day  advanced,  the  evidences 
of  the  crisis  lessened,  and  at  evening  quiet  was 
restored — the  Assembly  rose,  and  the  guard  was 
dismissed. 

The  proposition  of  M.  Ledru  Rollin  to  im- 
peach the  Ministers  was  rejected  by  a vole  of 
458  to  250,  ip  the  National  Assembly. 

Prussia. — The  election  of  Deputies  to  the 
second  Chamber  took  place  on  the  5th  February, 
and  the  result  is  favorable  to  the  extreme  and 
moderate  sections  of  the  opposition  to  the  late 
Assembly.  Berlin  was  tranquil  at  the  date  men- 
tioned. 

Austria. — Welden,  on  the  1st  inst. , issued  a 
proclamation  calling  for  a delivery*of  all  the 
arms  and  ammunition  in  Vienna,  within  forty- 
eight  hours,  upon  pain  of  death,  if  any  were  sub- 
sequently found,  while  fines  would  be  inflicted 
upon  the  municipality  in  which  houses,  where 
arms  should  be  found,  were  situated. 

Welden  and  Windischgralz  are  determined  to 
provoke  the  Viennese  to  another  outbieak,  that 
the  cruel  massacres  of  November  may  be  re- 
newed. The  Maygars  have  still  considerable 
force  under  Gorgy,  in  Upper  Hungary, — on  the 
Theiss,  under  Koasulh, — in  the  Barrat,  holding 
in  check  the  Servians, — and  in  Transylvania, 
under  Bern, — which  can  maintain  themselves  for 
some  months  if  they  avoid  a decisive  battle.  The 
bulletin  of  Welden  states  that  the  rebels  under 
Bern  were  driven  back  to  Watra  Verna,  and 
that  the  various  insurgent  divisions  from  the  up- 
per and  lower  countries  are  being  forced  to- 
wards Debreczin,  where  the  remnant  of  the  Hun- 
garian Diet  strains  to  hold  on  its  illegal  course. 

Bavaria. — The  Diet  was  opened  at  Munich, 
on  the  22J  ult.,  by  the  King,  who  declared  that 
he  had  conscientiously  observed  the  promises 
that  he  had  made,  and  would  continue  to  govern 
as  a constitutional  King.  He  would  oppose 
anarchy  with  all  his  power,  and  confidently 
reckoned  ori  the  co  operation  of  the  Diet. 

Saxony. — The  ministers  of  the  King  of  Saxo- 
ny have  all  resigned  on  account,  it  is  supposed, 
of  the  very  radical  character  of  the  late  elec- 
tions. The  King,  at  first,  refused  to  accept  the 
resignations,  until  the  ministers  persisted  in  their 
resolution. 

India. — Punjaub,  18lh  December: — The  army  of 
Shere  Singh  has  retreated  fourteen  miles  beyond 
General  Thackwell’s  camp,  and  there  entrench- 
ed itself,  30,000  strong,  in  a position  stronger 
than  that  at  Ramriuggur.  I.ord  Gough  had 
crossed  the  Chenaub  aud  joined  General  I hack- 
well,  and  stopped  all  turluer  engagements  with 
the  enemy  nil  Moulton  shall  have  been  taken 
and  the  besieging  lorce  come  to  his  help,  which 
it  cannot  do  belore  the  beginning  of  February, 
even  if  it  look  Moulton  on  Christmas  day,  as  is 
thought  probable.  The  siege  artillery  has  all 
armed  at  Moulton,  and  a general  bombardment 


and  attack  were  to  be  made  on  the  25th  Decem- 
ber. 

Spain — It  was  reported  at  Madrid  that  the 
diplomatic  relations  between  Spain  and  England 
had  been  renewed. 

Italy. — The  Roman  government  issued  a pro- 
clamation on  the  16lh  of  March,  relating  to  an 
Italian  Constituent  Assembly.  This  function  is 
to  be  assumed  by  the  general  assembly  of  the 
Roman  Slates,  which  meets  on  the  5th  of  Fe- 
bruary. 

Elections. — The  provisional  commission  of  go- 
vernment at  Rome  has  published  a decree,  dated 
the  19th  ult.,  in  virtue  of  which,  considering  the 
re-actionary  parties  are  actively  engaged  In  op- 
posing the  elections  and  overturning  the  existing 
government,  a military  commission  is  instituted, 
composed  of  seven  members,  to  take  cognizance 
of  all  attempts  against  the  life  and  property  of 
citizens,  or  against  the  present  order  of  things. 
According  to  letters  from  Rome,  of  the  22J  ult., 
the  elections  of  the  members  of  the  constituent 
assembly  had  taken  place  there  with  the  most 
perfect  order. 

On  the  28th  ult.  the  names,  of  the  twelve  can- 
didates elected  for  the  Constituent  Assembly 
were  proclaimed  at  Rome.  Prince  de  Camno 
and  the  whole  of  the  Ministry  head  the  list. 

The  Alba,  of  Florence,  of  the  24th  ult.,  states 
that  Cardinal  Opizzoni,  of  Bologna,  on  receiving 
the  Papal  act  of  excommunication,  convoked  an 
assembly  of  learned  theologians,  and  submitted 
the  document  to  their  judgment;  that  they  deci- 
ded that  the  excommunication  ought  not  to  be 
published  by  the  church,  since  the  constituent 
Assembly  does  not  infringe  her  rights.  This  ex- 
ample, according  to  the  Florence  journal,  had 
been  imitated  by  M.  Cadolini,  Bishop  of  Ancona. 

Tuscany  : — In  the  sitting  of  the  31st  of  Janu- 
ary of  the  Tuscan  Chamber  of  Deputies,  the  ad- 
dress in  answer  to  the  speech  from  the  throne 
was  discussed.  The  following  significant  amend- 
ment was  passed : — 

“ We  are  happy  to  learn  that  our  relations  with 
the  foreign  governments,  Austria  excepted,  are 
friendly.  We  hope  that  the  right  of  indepen- 
dence and  nationality,  which  is  the  political 
creed  of  our  Parliament,  will  be  upheld  at  the 
Congress  of  Brussels.  We  hope  that  the  govern- 
ment of  Naples  will  join  Tuscany  in  patriotic 
concord  ; we  feel  the  necessity  of  being  united 
by  the  lies  of  strong  and  active  friendship  to  the 
other  Italian  States,  with  whom  we  have  com- 
mon interests,  hopes  and  perils,  common  misfor 
tunes  and  salvation.” 

Piedmont  : — King  Charles  Albert  was  at  Ales- 
sandria on  the  28th  ult.,  in  good  health  and 
spirits,  after  having  visited  the  different  canton- 
ments of  the  army, and  held  reviews  of  the  troops 
arid  national  guards  of  Vercelli,  Novara,  Mon- 
tara,  Vigevano  Casale,  and  other  places. 

The  second  session  of  the  Chambers  of  Pied- 
mont was  opened  on  the  1st  inst.  at  Turin,  with 
a speech  from  the  King  of  Sardinia. 

Markets  — Liverpool , February  9. — The  de- 
mand lor  cotton  during  the  last  fortnight  has 
continued  good,  both  from  consumers  and  specu- 
lators, and  a large  business  has  been  done,  pro- 
ducing a further  advance  of  full  $ per  lb.  The 
official  quotations  now  are  4$  for  fair  Upland 
and  lair  Mobile,  and  4£  for  lair  Orleans  ; mid- 
dling 4$  a 4$,  and  ordinary  3^  a 4d.  per  lb.  The 
sales  lor  the  week  ending  2d  inst.,  amounted  to 
67  850  bales,  of  which  25,000  were  taken  on  spe- 
culation and  2,200  for  export,  and  this  week’s 
sales  are  61,120,  of  which  speculators  have  ta- 
ken 19,500  ami  exporters  6,000  bales.  The 
American  descriptions  sold  this  week  consist  of 
14  350  Upland  at  4 a 4$,  26,680  Orleans  at  3$  a 
6,  9,346  Alabama  and  Mobile  at  4 a 4 J,  and  990 
Sea  Island  at  7$  a 12$  per  lb.  The  import  du- 
ring the  two  weeks-is  65,000,  of  which  52,000  is 
from  the  United  States  ; and  the  stock  now  in  this 
port  is  estimated  at  407,000,  against  282,000  at 
same  period  last  season  ; the  stock  of  American 
is  about  215,000  being  an  increase  of  102,000 
bales. 

The  new  corn  law  having  come  into  opera- 
tion, the  duty  now  is  one  shilling  per  quarter  on 
wheat  arid  all  kinds  of  grain,  and  seven  pence 
farthing  per  bbl.  on  flour  and  Indian  meal ; and 
hencelorward  the  quotations  will  be  the  duty 
paid  prices,  dealings  in  bond  being  at  an  end. 
Some  advance  has  taken  place  in  tne  corn  mar- 
kets since  our  last,  and  a good  deal  of  business 
was  dune  last  week,  but  in  the  last  few  days  the 
demand  has  fallen  off  and  the  trade  become 


heavy  again.  Flour  is  quoted  27s.  a 27s.  64. 
per  bbl  , Ohio  being  now  most  in  favor  ; Ameri- 
can wheal  6s.  4d.  a 7s.  5d.  per  70  lbs.  ; Indian 
corn  29s.  64.  for  inferior  white,  to  32s.  per  qr. 
for  the  best  yellow.  Indian  meal  14  a 18s.  6d. 
per  bbl. 

The  business  in  turpentine  since  our  last  has 
been  about  300  bbls.  at  7 a 7s.  61.  per  cwt.  The 
recent  supply  exceeds  the  demand,  and  the  mar- 
ket is  heavy.  Common  American  rosin  3s.  8J. 
a 4s.  per  cwt.  Yours,  respectfully, 

Brown,  Shipley  & Co. 

Haytien  Monopoly. — A translation  of  the  Com~ 
mercial  Decree  issued  by  Souloque  on  the  9 Ik  of 
January,  by  which  a monopoly  of  Coffee  and  Colton 
is  established  by  the  Government,  is  given  in  the 
Baltimore  American.  The  essential  provisions  are 
as  follows  : 

Art.  1.  The  Government  will  monopolize  for 
the  present,  only  cotton  and  coffee. 

Art.  2.  In  each  of  the  open  ports  of  the  Re- 
public there  will  be  established  by  the  Govern- 
ment an  administration  of  the  monopoly. 

Art.  3.  The  speculators  are  required  to  pur- 
chase coffee  and  cotton  from  the  producer,  and 
to  sell  the  same  exclusively  to  the  government 
at  the  prices  fixed  by  the  tariff  No.  2,  affixed  to 
this  ordinance. 

Art  4.  The  foreign  goods  of  first  necessity  in- 
cated  in  the  tariff'  No.  2,  annexed  to  this  ordi- 
nance, murt  not  be  sold  above  the  prices  affixed 
by  said  tariff. 

Art.  5.  Every  trader  who  shall  sell  his  mer- 
chandise above  the  prices  fixed  by  the  tariff  No. 
2,  will  be  liable  to  a fine  of  20  per  eent.  on  the 
prices  of  the  merchandise  sold  ; provided  the 
fine  does  not  extend  beyond  five  dollars. 

Art.  6-  The  Government  will  buy  coffee  and 
cotton  ODly  in  the  open  ports. 


MARKETS. 

New  York,  Feb.  23  — Cotton  has  advanced  Jc. 
The  sales  are  1500  bales.  Flour  is  firm,  with  an 
upward  tendency.  Sales  of  20,000  bushels  corn 
— white  Southern,  at  55c.  and  yellow  at  Ole. 
Provisions  dull.  Pork  nominal  at  $10  to  $11. 

Freights  advancing:  corn  to  Liverpool  7$  cts. 
per  bushel — cotton  5-16  per  pound. 

February  26 — The  demand  for  flour  is  steady, 
and  the  market  firm.  Sales  add  up  3000  barrels 
at  $5-62$  to  $6,183.  The  market  for  wheat  is 
firm,  and  an  upward  tendency  in  prices.  Rye  is 
at  65  to  66,  without  sales.  Barley,  nominally  at 
64  to  65.  Oats  35  to  41,  and  sales.  Corn  scarce, 
and  the  market  firm. 

Cotton  is  up  i to  i since  the  arrival  of  the 
Steamer.  Sales  of  1800  bales. 

Iron.  A sale  of  200  tons  at  $48  was  made  be- 
fore the  recent  arrival.  It  is  now  held  firmer. 

The  large  arrivals  of  provisions  have  had  a 
depressing  effect. 

Slocks. — U.  S.  6’s  — 56  at  105$,  62,  109$— 67, 
111 l — 69  at  113.  Treasury  Notes,  111  U.  S.  5’s, 
99$.  Ohio  6’s  70,  103|.  Kentucky  6’s,  101J. 
Kentucky  6’s,  101 J.  Pennsylvania  5’s,  80$.  The 
tendency  is  upward. 

Exchange. — Sterling  bills  are  107  to  108. 


OBITUARY  RECORD. 

The  Hon.  John  L.  Wilson,  Ex-Governor  of 
South  Carolina,  died  at  his  residence  in  Charles- 
ton, recently,  of  a lingering  illness. 

General  Robert  Desha,  for  some  years  a 
representative  in  Congress  from  the  State  of 
Tennessee,  died  at  his  residence  in  Mobile,  on 
the  8th  inst. 
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current  bills,  of  sound  banks,  in  any  of  the  Slates, 
will  be  accepted  in  payment. 


Cyanide. 

Prussian  Navy. — The  steamers  Acadia  and 
Britannia,  of  the  Cunard  line,  have  been  pur- 
chased for  the  use  of  that  Govornment,  and  will 
be  added  to  the  United  States  (recently  purchased), 
in  the  formation  of  a navy. 


California  and  Oregon  Mail  via  Havana, 
Chagres  and  Panama. — The  Postmaster  General 
announces  that : — The  United  States  steam  packet 
Falcon,  wiil  be  despatched  from  the  port  of  New 
York  on  Thursday,  the  8ih  of  March  next.  The 
public  is  hereby  notified  that  mails  may  be  sent 
to  New  York,  Charleston,  South  Carolina;  Sa- 
vannah, Georgia,  and  New  Orleans,  Louisiana  ; 
to  be  conveyed  by  said  steam  packet,  which  will 
sail  from  New  York  on  the  8th  ; from  Charles- 
ton, S.  C.,  on  the  11th;  from  Savannah,  Ga.,  on 
the  12th,  touching  at  Havana  ; and  from  New 
Orleans  on  the  18th  of  March  next. 

Mail  bags  will  be  made  up  at  New  York,  to 
be  forwarded  to  all  the  points,  above  named  ; 
also  for  Chagres,  Panama,  San  Diego,  Santa  Bar- 
bara, Monterey,  San  Francisco,  and  Astoria. 
The  Postmasters  of  Charleston,  Savannah,  and 
New  Orleans,  will  also  make  up  mails  for  the 
points  stated,  to  be  sent  on  board  of  the  Falcon, 
upon  her  arrival  at  their  respective  ports. 

The  entire  postage  for  a single  letter  not  ex- 
ceeding half  an  ounce  in  weight,  will  be  12g  cents 
to  Havana ; 20  cents  to  Chagres  ; 30  cents  to 
Panama — to  be  paid  in  all  cases — and  40  cents 
to  San  Diego,  Santa  Barbara,  Monterey,  San 
Francisco  and  Astoria,  to  be  prepaid,  or  sent  un- 
paid, at  the  option  of  the  writer. 

Newspapers  and  pamphlets,  sea  postage,  three 
cents  each,  and  inland  postage  to  be  added. 


Thirtieth  Congress. — The  Thirtieth  Congress 
terminated  its  labors  on  the  morning  of  the  fourth 
inst.,  having  been  in  continuous  session  for  nearly 
twenty-one  hours.  It  is  greatly  to  be  deplored 
that  the  Sabbath  was  violated,  and  that  so  much 
business  remained  to  be  acted  upon  after  the  hours 
for  secular  employment  had  passed.  A little 
iorbearance  on  the  part  of  several  members,  who 
consumed  much  of  the  time  of  the  Houses  unne- 
cessarily, in  worJy  debate,  would  have  brought 
the  business  to  a close  without  this  infraction  of 
the  Divine  Law. 

The  public  business  of  the  session  is  readily 
summed  up  : The  passage  of  the  several  appro- 
priation bills;  the  establishment  of  a new  depart- 
ment at  Washington,  to  be  styled  The  Home  De- 
partment; the  authorizing  of  the  mints  to  coin 
double  eagles  and  gold  dollar  pieces  ; the  exten- 
sion ot  the  revenue  laws  over  the  territory  and 
waters  ol  Upper  Calilornia;  the  establishment  of 
the  territorial  government  of  Minesota  ; and  the 
provision  for  the  execution  of  the  treaty  stipula- 
tions with  Mexico. 


The  territories  of  California  and  New  Mexico 
are  left  without  any  government. 

A list  of  the  acts  passed,  public  and  private, 
will  be  given  in  our  next  number. 


Inauguration  of  General  Zachary  Taylor. 
— The  imposing  ceremony  of  inducting  into  the 
office  of  Piesident  of  the  United  States,  General 
Zachary  Taylor,  of  Louisiana,  was  performed  on 
Monday  last,  in  front  of  the  Capitol,  in  presence 
of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  the  Judges  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  the  late  Cabinet,  the  Diplo- 
matic Corps  of  the  city,  and  an  immense  assem- 
blage of  citizens  from  various  parts  of  our  Union. 
The  oath  of  office  was  administered  by  Chief  Jus- 
tice Taney,  of  the  Supreme  Court,  prior  to  which 
the  President-elect  pronounced  the  customary  ad- 
dress— a copy  of  which  will  be  found  on  our 
pages. 

The  Cabinet  nominations,  made  to  the  Senate, 
are  as  follows  ; 

J.  M.  Clayton,  of  Del.,  Secretary  of  Slate. 

W.  M.  Meredith,  of  Pa.,  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
sury. 

Thomas  Ewing,  of  Ohio,  Secretary  for  the  Home 
Department. 

George  W.  Crawford,  of  Ga.,  Secretai-y  of 
War. 

W.  Bailard  Preston,  of  Va.,  Secretary  of  the 
Navy. 

Jacob  Collamer,  of  Vt.,  Postmaster  General. 

Reverdy  Johnson,  of  Md.,  Attorney  General. 


Changes  in  the  U.  S.  Senate The  follow- 

ing changes  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
took  place  on  the  4th  inst. : 

The  term  for  which  William  R.  King,  of  Ala- 
bama, was  appointed,  having  expired,  and  no 
provision  being  made  for  a successor,  the  seat  is 
now  vacant. 

Truman  Smith,  (Whig)  of  Connecticut,  has 
succeeded  to  the  seat  of  John  M.  Niles  ( Dem .); 
whose  term  has  expired. 

William  H.  Seward,  (Whig)  of  New  York, 
occupies  the  place  of  John  A.  Dix,  (Dem.);  whose 
term  has  expired. 

James  Cooper,  (Whig)  of  Pennsylvania,  occu- 
pies the  place  of  Simon  Cameron,  (Dem.);  whose 
term  has  expired. 

Pierre  Soule,  (Dem  ) of  Louisiana,  occupies 
the  place  of  Henry  Johnson,  (Whig);  whose  term 
has  expired. 

Moses  Norris,  Jr.,  (Dem.)  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, occupies  the  place  of  Charles  G.  Atherton, 
(Dem.);  whose  term  has  expired. 

Salmon  P.  Chase,  (Free  Soil)  of  Ohio,  occu- 
pies the  place  of  William  Allen,  (Dem.);  whose 
term  has  expired. 

Henry  Clay,  (Whig)  of  Kentucky,  is  elected 
to  the  seat  of  Thomas  Metcalfe,  (Whig);  whose 
term  has  expired. 

James  Whitcomb,  (Free  Soil)  of  Indiana,  oc- 
cupies the  seat  of  E.  A.  Hannegan,  (Dem.);  whose 
term  has  expired. 

Jackson  Morton,  (Whig)  of  Florida,  occupies 
the  place  of  J.  D.  Westcott,  Jr.,  (Dem.);  whose 
term  has  expired. 

Wm.  C.  Dawson,  (Whig)  of  Georgia,  occupies 
the  place  of  H.  I.  Johnson,  (Dem.);  whose  term 
has  expired. 

James  Shields,  (Dem.)  of  Illinois,  has  been 
elected  by  the  Legislature  in  the  place  of  Sidney 
Breese,  (Dem.);  whose  term  has  expired. 

John  Wales,  (Whig)  of  Delaware,  elected  by 
the  Legislature  of  that  State  to  fill  the  seat  of 
John  M.  Clayton,  appointed  Secretary  of  State 
under  the  administration  of  President  Taylor, 
took  his  seat  on  the  26th  ult. 


Lewis  Cass,  (Dem.)  of  Michigan,  re-elected  by 
the  Legislature  of  that  State  to  the  place  tempo- 
rarily filled  by  Thomas  Fitzgerald,  (Dem.)  re- 
sumed his  seat  on  the  3rd  inst. 

H3”  The  state  of  parties  in  the  Senate  now 
stands  : — Whigs  25,  Democrats  31,  Free  Sailers  3, 
and  one  vacancy. 


Postal  Arrangement  with  Bremen. — The 
Baltimore  American  says  : — The  Report  of  the 
Postmaster  Ceneral,  communicated  to  Congress 
on  the  6th  ult.,  sets  forth  the  basis  of  the  Postal 
arrangement  concluded  some  time  since  with  the 
Government  of  Bremen.  From  this  it  appears 
that  privileges  and  advantages  have  been  obtained 
by  our  Government  which  will  tend  greatly  to 
facilitate  ihe  mail  intercourse  between  our  people 
and  those  of  the  German  States.  By  the  new 
arrangement  an  exchange  of  mails  has  been  ef- 
fected on  terms  of  reciprocal  accommodation,  al- 
most as  free  and  unrestricted  as  those  by  which 
our  domestic  system  is  carried  through  the  States 
of  the  Union.  The  American  mails,  conveyed  in 
our  steamers,  are  received  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Weser,  some  forty  miles  below  the  city  of  Bre- 
men, whence  they  are  conveyed  by  the  Bremen 
Government,  free  of  charge,  their  postage  being 
remitted  on  our  mails  and  all  mails  sent  to  and 
from  this  country  under  the  new  arrangement. 

On  the  German  lines  beyond  Bremen  the  mails 
to  and  from  the  United  States  are  conveyed  at 
uniform  rates,  even  lower  than  the  range  of  their 
own  inland  postage  rates,  and  fully  fifty  per  cent, 
lower  than  the  rates  fixed  by  some  of  the  German 
States  in  their  arrangements  with  other  nations. 
By  the  new  arrangements  the  Bremen  Post  Office 
becomes  an  agent  of  our  Post  Office  Department, 
not  only  for  the  distribution  and  forwarding  of 
our  mails,  but  for  the  collection  and  payment  of 
all  American  postages  that  may  be  prepaid  or 
collected  in  Germany,  at  the  same  commission 
that  is  allowed  to  our  own  local  Postmasters.  In 
like  manner  the  Bremen  Department  will  collect 
and  pay  over  to  the  several  European  Govern- 
ments participating  in  the  arrangement,  their  pos- 
tage money  which  may  have  been  prepaid  or  col- 
lected in  the  United  States. 

The  privilege  of  sending  correspondence*from 
either  country  to  the  other,  with  the  postage  un- 
paid or  prepaid,  at  the  option  of  the  sender,  either 
in  whofeorin  part,  has  been  arranged  with  all  parts 
of  Germany,  except  the  Austrian  dominions,  Ba- 
varia and  Baden.  As  soon  as  the  govornment  of 
Bremen  can  secure  this  privilege  for  itself  from 
these  governments,  or  any  others  in  Europe,  the 
United  States  are  to  be  allowed  to  participate  in 
the  arrangement  In  short,  the  new  treaty  has 
effected  all  between  Germany  and  the  United 
Stales  that  has  been  accomplished  by  the  recent 
postal  arrangement  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain.  Below  will  be  found  a list 
of  all  the  foreign  postage  rates  as  adjusted  by  the 
Bremen  arrangement,  which  may  be  prepaid  in 
this  country  or  not,  at  the  option  of  the  sender. 
This  list  is  copied  from  the  official  report: 

1.  Foreign  postages  to  be  charged  in  addition  to 


American  postage — 

Altona, 

6 cents 

Bremen,  (nothing.) 

Brunswick, 

6 

Cassel, 

12 

Coburgh. 

12 

Darmstadt, 

12 

Fran  k for  t-on-.h  e-Main, 

12 

Gotha, 

Hamburgh, 

12 

6 

Hanover, 

6 

Hesse  Hamburgh, 

12 

Kiel, 

11 
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Lippe  Detmold,  12 

Lubec,  9 

Mecklinburg  Schwerin,  12 

Mecklinburg  Slrelitz,  12 

Nassau,  12 

Oldenburg,  5 

Prussia,  (kingdom  and  provinces,)  12 
Reuss,  12 

Saxe  Altenburgh,  12 

Saxe  Meiningen,  12 

Saxe  Weimar,  12 

Saxony,  (kingdom.)  12 

Schaumburg  Lippe,  12 

Schwarlzburg  Reidolstadt,  12 

Schwartzburg  Sunderhausen , 12 

Wurtemburg,  (kingdom,)  12 


Single  letters  to  the  above-named  places  limi- 
ted to  half  an  ounce  in  weight,  and  postage  may 
be  prepaid  or  left  unpaid,  or  the  United  Stales 
postage  alone  may  be  prepaid,  at  the  option  ol 


the  sender. 

2.  Denmark — Copenhagen  and  fur- 

thest parts  22  cents. 

Norway — Bergen,  Christina,  and 

furthest  parts  30 

St.  Peter.-burg  or  Cronstadt  24 

Sweden — Stockholm  and  furthest 
paits  39 

To  the  above-named  places  in  table  2,  half 
ounce  to  the  single  letter,  United  Slates  postage 
only  should  be  prepaid. 

3.  Alexandria  37  cents 

Austria,  (empire  and  provinces)  18 
Baden  18 

Basle  and  other  parts  of  Switzerland  21 
Bavaria  22 

Cairo  37 

Constantinople  37 

Greece  ’ 37 

Italy,  eastern  towns  of  18 


In  table  3,  quarter  ounce  to  the  single  letter, 

United  States  postage  only  should  be  prepaid. 

4.  Newspapers  and  printed  matter  one-fourth  of 
the  letter  rates,  and  to  be  placed  in  narrow 
bands,  without  any  writing  whatever  on  them. 
II.  United  Slates  postage — 

1.  Letter  packet  postage  is  24  cents  single  letter, 
not  exceeding  half  an  ounce,  in  addition  to  in- 
land, which  is  5 or  10  cents,  according  to  dis- 
tance— can  be  prepaid  or  left  upaid,  according 
to  the  places  to  which  addressed.  (See  the 
foregoing  lists  and  the  remarks  accompanying 
them.) 

2.  Newspaper  and  pamphlet  packet  postage  3 

cents  each,  in  addition  to  inland,  which  is  2^ 
cents  for  each  pamphlet  not  exceeding  1 ounce, 
and  1 cent  for  each  additional  ounce  or  frac- 
tion, and  3 certs  a newspaper — must  be  pre- 
paid in  all  cases.  S.  R.  HOBBIE, 

First  Assist.  P.  M.  General. 


^National  2Ufair0. 

G1T7II,  APPOINTMENTS, 

BY  THE  PRESIDENT. 

By  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

Edward  E.  Hannegan,  of  Indiana,  to  be  Minis- 
ter of  the  United  States  at  the  couit  of  Berlin. 

Gustavus  C.  Cushman,  of  Maine,  to  be  Consul 
of  the  United  States  for  the  port  of  Chagres  in 
the  Republic  of  New  Granada. 

Marcus  I.  Gaines,  of  Virginia,  to  be  Consul 
of  the  United  States  for  the  City  and  Kingdom  of 
Tripoli. 

James  L.  Edwards,  to  be  Commissioner  of 
Pensions. 

A.  Hyatt  Smith,  of  Wisconsin,  to  be  Attorney 
of  the  United  States  for  that  district,  vice  Thomas 
W.  Sutherland,  resigned. 


ARM  V. 

ECr*  The  Washington  correspondent  of  the 
Baltimore  Sun,  says  : “The  Senate  of  the  United 
States  has  directed  the  President  to  restore  Capt. 
Shaumburg  to  his  original  rank  in  the  Army.” 

Co1-  Wm.  S.  Harney,  of  the  second  Dra- 
goons, arrived  at  Lavaca,  on  the  6th  ult.,  and 
left  fur  San  Antonio  on  the  following  day. 

ITJf*  Brevet  Lieut.  Col.  Bumford,  of  the  8th 


Infantry,  left  Lavaca,  with  his  command  jjn  the 
7th  ult  , for  San  Antonio. 

113s  General  Worth  will  leave  San  Antonio 
on  or  about  the  1st  of  April,  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  the  post  of  El  Paso,  on  the  Rio 
Grande.  The  expedition  will  be  accompanied 
by  Col.  Hays,  who,  with  General  Worth,  will 
visit  the  river  Gila. 

KAVT. 

1x3s  The  schooner,  Flirt,  Lieutenant  Com- 
manding Farren,  anived  at  Pensacola,  on  the  7th 
ult.,  from  a eruise  on  the  Gulf. 

113s  The  sloop-of-war,  Germantown,  Com. 
Lowndes,  was  at  Aux  Cayes,  on  the  27th  January, 
having  arrived  from  Jacmel  on  the  25th,  and  was 
to  sail  in  a few  days  for  St.  Thomas. 

H3=>  The  U.  St.  steamer,  Alleghany,  was 
at  Genoa,  1st  ult. — Boston  Atlas. 

H3=*  The  U.  S.  brig,  Porpoise,  Com.  Gordon, 
sailed  from  Porto  Praya,  Cape  de  Verd  Isles,  on 
the  15th  of  January,  for  the  Windward  Islands. 

113s  The  U.  S,  sloop-of-war,  Savannah,  sail- 
ed from  Boston  Harbor,  bound  to  the  Pacific,  on 
the  1st  inst. 

113s  The  U.  S.  sloop-of-war,  Saratoga,  ar- 
rived at  Pensacola;  on  the  2lst  ult.,  after  four 
months’  cruise  on  the  Gulf. 

Com.  Wilkinson. — Orders  have  been  received 
at  Norfolk,  detaching  Com.  Wilkinson  from  the 
command  of  the  Home  Squadron,  upon  the  arri- 
val and  assuming  the  command  by  the  Commo- 
dore who  may  be  appointed  to  succeed  him. 

Captain  Lavalette. — The  crew  of  the  United 
States  frigate  Congress,  recently  arrived  at  Nor- 
folk, have  published,  in  the  Beacon  of  that  city,  a 
card,  in  which  they  speak  in  the  most  flattering 
terms  of  “ the  uniformly  urbane,  noble  and  hu- 
mane deportment”  of  their  commander,  Captain 
Elie  A.  F.  Lavalletle,  during  their  lale.cruise  to 
the  Pacific  and  West  Coast  of  Mexico. 

Commodore  Parker. — The  Washington  Union 
says : — Com.  Foxall  Parker  returned  from  Ger- 
many by  the  way  of  Liverpool,  in  the  Europa, 
and  arrived  in  this  city  on  Sunday.  He  leaves 
it  this  evening  for  Boston.  Pie  has  been  appoin- 
ted to  the  command  of  the  Home  Squadron — of 
seven  or  eight  vessels — to  relieve  Commodore 
Wilkinson,  who  is  compelled  by  temporary  in- 
disposition to  relinquish  it.  He  expects  to  be  at 
Norfolk  by  the  10th  March,  to  raise  his  flag  in 
the  Raritan.  It  is  not  probable  that  he  will  re- 
sign his  commission  in  the  American  navy,  or 
return  to  Germany,  although  he  has  been  offered 
the  commission  of  admiral  in  the  squadron  of  the 
Germanic  Confederation,  which  is  slowly  increa- 
sing. It  is  not  probable  that  any  of  the  Ameri- 
can navy  officers  will,  for  the  present,  attach 
themselves  to  the  Germanic  squadron.  Congress 
will  scarcely,  at  this  late  period  of  the  session, 
give  their  consent  to  any  American  officers  en- 
tering foreign  seivice,  which  the  federal  consti- 
tution makes  indispensable. 


THIRTIETH  CONGRESS. 


second  session. 

ABSTRACT  OF  PROCEEDINGS. 

Thursday,  Ftbruary  22,  1349. 

In  Senate. — Proposed  amendments  to  Civil  and 
Diplomatic  Bill. — Mr.  Webster  rose  to  present  a 
pioposition,  providing  for  the  temporary  govern- 
ment of  California  and  New  Mexico,  as  a sub- 
stitute lor  Mr.  Walker's  amendment  to  the  Civil 
and  Diplomatic  Appropriation  Bill,  if  the  Se- 
nate shall  deem  that  bill  a proper  place  for  it ; 
and,  if  not,  as  a substitute  lor  the  bill  for  the 
admission  of  California  and  New  Mexico  as 
Slates  into  the  Union,  reported  from  the  Select 
Committee  of  the  Senate  on  that  subject. 

The  Senate,  he  said,  had  been  engaged  for 
some  days  in  the  discussion  of  this  important 
question,  and  of  the  kind  of  government  at  this 
time  necessary  and  expedient.  He  had  listened 
with  respect  to  the  several  speeches  which  had 
been  made  on  the  subject,  and  had  carelully  ex- 
amined the  several  propositions,  in  the  shape  ol 
amendments,  to  organise  the  territory  into  States, 
now  before  the  Senate. 


To  these  there  seemed  to  him  objections,  as 
well  from  the  manner  of  their  introduction  as 
from  the  character  of  the  propositions  them- 
selves and,  wished  now,  in  the  form  of  a bill,  to 
suggest  what  appeared  to  him  to  be  the  most  ex- 
pedient course  to  pursue  at  present  in  regard  to 
these  territories.  If  it  be  the  opinion  of  the  Se- 
nate that  some  government  shall  be  provided  for 
them  at  the  present  session,  and  that  this  may 
with  propriety  be  dope  in  the  Civil  and  Diplo- 
matic Appropriation  Bill,  be  would  offer  his  pro- 
position as  an  amendment  to  that  bill  ; but  if  it 
be  the  sentiment  of  the  House  that  the  California 
bill  shall  be  considered,  then  he  would  offer  it  as 
a substitute  for  that  bill. 

This  proposition  of  Mr.  Webster  is  in  substance, 
as  follows  : — That  the  President  shall  hold  the 
territories  in  occupation  and  subjugaiion  by 
such  naval  and  military  force,  as  he  shall  deem 
necessary  for  the  well  government  and  order  of 
the  country  ; that  martial  law  shall  only  prevail 
so  far  as  courts  martial  may  be  found  necessary 
to  regulate  the  said  forces  so  employed  j that  the 
existing  laws  of  the  territories  shall  be  continued 
in  force  and  effect,  in  the  same  manner  as  though 
the  provinces  still  formed  an  integral  part  of 
Mexico;  and  finally,  that  the  civil  officers  now 
in  office  there,  shall  be  retained,  until  other- 
wise directed  by  the  President,  who  shall  be  au- 
thorized to  remove  and  appoint  at  his  discie- 
tion, — and  that  this  law  shall  continue  in  force 
until  the  close  of  the  next  session,  unless  super- 
seded by  act  of  Congress — provided  that  martial 
law  shall  not  be  declared,  neiiher  mar  ial  court* 
be  held,  other  than  the  ordinary  courts  martial 
for  the  trial  of  persons  connected  with  the  mili- 
tary and  naval  service.  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  Dayton  also  presented  a proposition  of 
similar  purport,  which  he  intended  to  offer  as  an 
amendment,  auihorizing  the  President  to  govern 
the  territories  in  the  same  manner  as  Florida 
and  Louisiana  were  governed  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances, being  a copy  nearly  of  the  old  law 
auihorizing  temporary  civil  and  military  govern- 
ment in  the  latter.  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Gold  Coinage. — Mr.  Atherton,  from  the  finance 
committee,  reported,  with  an  amendment,  House 
bill  authorizing  the  coinage  of  gold  dollars  and 
double  eagles. 

Arms  to  Californians. — The  joint  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  Secretary  of  War  to  furnish  arms 
and  ammunition  to  persons  going  10  California  and 
New  Mexico,  was  taken  up  and  passed. 

Amendments  to  the  Constitution. — Mr.  Under- 
wood gave  notice  that  he  would  offer  on  lo-mo- 
row  several  amendments  to  the  Constitution,  in 
substance  as  follows: — That  no  Piesident  of  the 
United  Stales  shall  be  eligible  to  office  a second 
time,  until  after  the  expiration  of  four  years 
from  such  term  for  which  he  may  be  elected  ; 
that  Federal  Judges  shall  be  removed  from  office, 
by  the  address  of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress, 
to  the  President ; that  no  member  of  Congress 
shall  be  eligible  to  nomination  or  appointment 
to  any  post,  under  the  Federal  Government, 
while  a member  of  either  House  ; that  hills, 
vetoed  by  the  President,  wtien  presented  to  Cun- 
gress,  shall  become  Jaws  by  the  majority  ol  the 
two  Houses,  instead  of  as  at  present,  the  action 
of  two-thirds  of  that  body  ; and  lhal  the  tenure 
of  civil  offices  shall  be  changed,  so  as  to  vest 
the  right  in  Congress  of  limiting  or  extending 
their  terms  and  duration. 

House  of  Representatives. — Territory  of 
Minesoia — On  motion  ol  Mr.  Sibley,  the  rules 
were  suspended  in  order  to  enable  him  to  move 
that  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  tne  Stale  of 
the  Union  be  discharged  from  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  lor  the  establishment  of  the 
territorial  government  ol  Minesoia.  The  mo- 
tion was  agreed  to  and  Hie  Committee  dis- 
charged. 

The  main  question  being  ordered,  the  vote 
was  taken  on  the  tiisl  amendment  to  the  first 
section  of  the  bill  by  the  Committee  on  Terri- 
tories, providing  lhal  from  and  after  the  \lh  of 
March  next,  instead  of  ” from  arm  after  the  pas- 
sage ol  this  acl,”  Ihe  territory  of  which  lies,  &e., 
&c.,  be  and  is  hereby  erected  into  a temporary 
government,  by  the  name  of  the  Territory  of 
Minesoia,  &c.,  &c.,  and  Hus  amendment  was  re- 
jected, 97  to  101. 

Ihe  amendments  appropriating  $20,000  for 
the  erection  of  public  uuildings,  anu  ol  $5,000 
lor  the  purchase  of  a library  were  rtjecleu. 

The  last  amendment,  viz:  “This  acl  shall 
take  effect  flow  and  alter  the  10th  day  of  March, 
1849,”  was  then  read  and  agreed  to,  ayes  99, 
nays  95. 
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The  bill  was  then  ordered  to  be  engrossed  and 
read  a third  time,  but  objection  being  made  to 
its  third  reading  to  day,  it  goes  over,  under  the 
rules. 

Lighthouses,  Buoys,  8{c.  — Mr.  Grinnell,  from 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  reported  a bill  for 
the  erection  and  establishment  of  light-houses, 
light-boats,  buoys,  beacons,  &c. — and  a joint  re- 
solution anthorizing  the  employment  of  two  or 
more  of  the  vessels  of  the  navy  in  testing  the 
ocean  tracks  recommended  by  Lieut.  Maury  ; 
which  were  read  twice. 

Also,  a joint  resolution,  authorizing  medals 
hereafter  to  foreign  seamen  and  others  who  may 
render  relief  to  American  vessels  in  distress  ; 

Also,  a bill  to  exempt  Spanish  vessels  from 
discriminating  duties  in  certain  cases;  which 
were  passed. 

California:  — A resolution,  heretofore  offered, 
to  discharge  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  from  the  further  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  to  extend  the  revenue  laws  over 
Upper  California,  and  establish  a collection  dis- 
trict therein,  was  then  taken  up  and  adopted: 
107  to  35. 

The  bill  was  then  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for 
a third  reading,  and  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed. 

Friday,  February  23,  1348. 

In  Senate.  — Extension  of  Revenue  Laics  over 
California. — House  Bill  providing  lor  the  exten- 
sion of  the  Revenue  Laws  of  the  United  States 
over  the  territory  of  New  Mexico  and  .Califor- 
nia, was  read  twice  and  referred  to  Coinmitee 
on  Commerce. 

Mint  at  San  Francisco.  — Mr.  Rusk,  of  Texas, 
ottered  a joint  resolution  for  the  establishment 
of  a branch  Mint  at  San  Francisco,  California. 
It  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Bounty  to  Substitutes  in  the  Late  War.—  Mr. 
Johnson,  of  Louisiana,  reported  a joint  resolution 
in  favor  of  giving  a certain  portion  of  bounty 
iand  to  those  persons  who  served  as  substitutes 
during  the  late  war  with  Mexico. 

Mr.  Downs,  of  Louisiana,  ottered  an  amende 
ment  providing  that  bounty  lands  be  given  to 
those  soldiers  who  enlisted  for  five  years,  but 
were  discharged  before  the  expiration  of  then- 
term  of  service.  The  subject  was  discussed  at 
large  by  Senators  Downs,  Johnson,  and  Jefferson 
Davis,  and  the  amendment  of  the  former  gentle- 
man rejected.  The  resolution  was  then  adopted. 

Civil  and  Diplomatic  Bill. — The  Senate  next 
resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill  making 
appropriation  for  the  civil  and  diplomatic  ex- 
penses of  the  government  for  the  ensuing  fiscal 
year. 

Mr.  Dayton,  of  New  Jersey,  rose  and  submit- 
ted as  an  amendment  to  Mr.  Walker's  amend- 
ment the  following : 

That  until  the  end  of  the  first  session  of  the 
next  Congress,  unless  other  provision  for  the  go- 
vernment of  the  Territories  recently  acquired 
from  Mexico,  under  the  late  treaty  with  that 
Government,  (dated  second  February,  eighteen 
hundred  and  lorty-eight,)  be  sooner  made  by  Con- 
gress, all  the  military,  civil,  and  judicial  powers 
exercised  by  the  officers  of  the  existing  govern- 
ment of  the  same  Territories  shall  be  vested  in 
bucIi  person  or  persons,  and  shall  he  exercised  in 
such  manner  as  the  President  of  the  United  Slates 
shall  direct,  for  the  maintaining  the  inhabitants 
of  said  Territories  in  the  free  enjoyment  of  their 
liberty,  property,  and  religion  ; and  the  laws  ol 
the  United  States,  relating  to  the  revenue  and  its 
collection,  shall  be  extended  to  said  Territories. 
And  the  President  of  the  United  States  shall  be, 
and  he  is  hereby,  authorized,  within  the  term 
aforesaid,  to  establish  such  districts  for  the  col- 
lection ot  the  revenue,  and  during  the  recess  ol 
Congress  appoint  such  officers,  whose  commis- 
sions shall  expire  at  the  end  ol  the  next  session 
of  Congress,  to  enforce  the  said  la  as  as  to  him 
shall  seem  expedient;  said  officers  to  receive 
sucli  compensation  as  the  President  may  pre- 
scribe, not  exceeding  double  the  compensation 
herelolore  paid  to  similar  officers  of  the  United 
States  or  its  Territories,  for  like  services  ; and  to 
enable  the  sanie  to  be  done,  ttie  sum  of  two  hun- 
dted  thousand  dollars  shall  be  appropriated  out  ol 
any  money  in  the  lieasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated. 

Mr.  Dayton  advocated  the  amendment.  When 
he  had  concluded,  Mr.  Webster  rose  and  said  : The 
Senate  and  the  country  would  bear  witness  he 
had  iio  hand  in  bringing  about  the  state  of  tbiogs 
calling  lor  such  proceedings.  The  Senate  being 
now  engaged  in  the  present  project,  showed  the 


impolicy  of  territorial  acquisitions  on  our  South- 
ern borders — but  things  past  should  not  be  ming- 
led wiih  the  present.  Enough  for  the  day  is  Ihe 
evil  thereof.  It  was  not  prudent  to  dwell  too 
much  on  the  past,  nor  wise  to  attempt  too  much 
for  the  future.  Our  dutv  now  was  to  give  a 
peaceable  government  to  California,  to  preserve 
the  lives  of  the  good  residents  and  to  restrain  the 
evil  disposed.  We  should  not  go  beyond  (his  ob- 
ject at  present.  No  attempt  should  be  made  to 
execute  laws.  This  could  not  be  done  without 
courts  which  could  only  be  established  under  a 
regular  government.  Any  government  for  these 
territories  must  be  at  present,  substantia  I ly  a 
military  one.  A bill  had  come  from  the  House 
for  extending  (lie  revenue  laws  over  the  territo- 
ries. The  course  he  would  recommend  to  the 
Senate,  would  be  to  resist  all  those  amendments 
to  the  appropriation  bill,  and  when  that  bill  was 
disposed  of  to  take  up  the  subject  of  territories 
and  to  act  independently  on  it.  If  this  course 
was  adopted,  when  the  House  bill  came  up, 
he  would  move  to  strike  out  all  after  the  enact- 
ing clause,  and  insert  the  proposition  ottered  on 
Wednesday  The  disposition  manifested  by  the 
Senate  showed  that  none  of  these  amendments  to 
the  approprialion  bill  were  acceptable.  He  had 
avoided  and  would  avoid  all  extraneous  subjects, 
and  would  bring  up  no  subjects  calculated  to 
prevent  the  adoption  of  a practical  and  secure 
system  for  regulating  and  preserving  the  peace 
in  the  new  territories.  Mr.  Webster's  speech  oc- 
cupied about  fifteen  minutes,  during  which  he 
was  listened  to  with  marked  attention. 

Mr.  Foote  followed  in  reply  to  Mr.  Dayton. 
His  topics  were  slavery,  cessation,  abolitionism. 
Southern  wrongs  and  olher  kindred  questions 
connected  with  the  general  politics  of  the  day. 
Wiihoul  definite  action,  trie  Senate  adjourned. 

House  op  Representatives. — Post  Office  Ap- 
propriations.— The  consideration  of  this  Dill  be- 
ing resumed  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  Mr. 
Goggin  ottered  twice  to  amend  the  same  by  in- 
serting propositions  for  a reduction  of  the  pre- 
sent rales  of  postage, — both  of  which  were  de- 
clared lo  be  out  of  order. 

Mr  Turner  then  rose  and  addressed  the  House 
on  the  subject  of  Slavery,  and  its  relation  to  the 
question  of  the  establishment  of  territorial  go- 
vernments for  New  Mexico  and  California — 
holding  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  present  Con- 
gress lo  provide  governments  for  both. 

In  the  course  of  Mr.  Turner's  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  the  Missouri  Compromise,  he  was  in- 
terrupted by  Mr.  Kaufman,  who  staled  that  if  the 
gentleman  had  examined  the  Journals  of  Con- 
gress in  regard  lo  ihe  admission  of  Missouri,  he 
would  have  lound  that  the  Missouri  Compromise 
line,  prohibiting  slavery  north  of  3tjj°  of  north 
latitude,  did  not  originate  with  Air.  Clay,  but  that 
it  was  first  introduced  into  the  United  fcji.ates  Sen- 
ate by  Mr.  Thomas,  of  Illinois,  and  afterwards  into 
ihe  House  of  Representatives  by  Mr.  Slows,  of 
New  York.  There  were  two  Missouri  Compro- 
mises— one  in  regard  to  slaves,  and  the  other  in 
regard  to  free  negroes.  Alter  the  Missouri  Com- 
promise line  had  been  established  by  Congress, 
Missouri  presented  her  constitution  lo  Congress, 
by  one  provision  of  which  Iree  negroes  were  pre- 
vented trom  removing  lo  that  Stale.  This  provi- 
sion created  tremendous  excitement  and  opposi- 
tion. Mr.  Clay  (who  was  Speaker,  at  the  lime 
of  the  establishment  of  tile  Missouri  Compro- 
mise line,  but,  on  account  of  his  absence  at  the 
commeneemcrit  of  the  next  session  of  Congiess — 
his  place  as  Speaker  being  supplied  by  John  W. 
Taylor,  of  New  York — resumed  his  place  on  the 
floor)  pul  himself  at  the  head  of  a joint  commit- 
tee ot  noth  Houses,  and  compromised  the  difficulty 
in  regard  to  this  free  negro  provision,  by  inserting 
a provision  in  the  bill,  bnally  admitting  Missouri, 
that  her  admission  snould  not  be  complete  unless 
sbe  would  previously  insert  in  her  Stale  consti- 
tution the  following  provision  ol  the  Constitution 
ol  the  United  Stales,  viz  : “ The  citizens  of  each 
State  shall  be  enlilleJ  loall  privileges  and  immu- 
nities of  citizens  in  the  several  States.”  Mis- 
souri complied,  and  her  admission  was  consum- 
mated. Ot  this  compromise,  Mr.  Clay  was  the 
author;  but  as  far  as  the  Journals  snow,  he  had 
uolhiiig  to  do  with  the  Missouri  Compromise  line 
in  regard  lo  slavery. 

Mr.  Turner  was  seconded  by  Mr.  McDowell,  of 
Virginia,  in  a speech  ol  surpassing  power  and 
eiuqtieuce,  whicti  nvelted  Ine  attention  of  the 
Committee  for  an  hour  and  a half.  [ The  Repor- 
ter of  the  Globe  says: — When  the  tiour  allotted 
Oy  the  rules  had  expired,  Mr.  AIcD.,  by  the  unan- 
imous voice  of  the  Committee,  was  called  upon 


to  proceed.  He  did  so;  and  when  hs  finally 
closed,  a space  of  upwards  of  ten  minutes  elapsed, 
during  which  nothing  was  done,  an  I nothing 
could  be  done,  so  general  did  the  indisposition 
appear  to  give  attention  lo  anything  else,  an  I so 
intent  were  the  members  in  thronging  upon  Mr. 
AIcD.  to  congratulate  him  upon  the  signal  suc- 
cess of  his  effort  ] 

At  length  a motion  was  made  that  the  Com- 
mittee rise;  which  having  been  agreed  to,  the 
Committee  rose  and  reported. 

And  after  ineffeclual  motions  lo  adjourn,  and 
to  take  a recess,  the  House  went  bick  into  Com- 
mittee, when  Mr.  Putnam  addressed  the  House 
on  the  Northern  side  of  the  Slavery  question. 
He  was  followed  by  Mr.  Mann,  of  Massachusetts, 
principally  with  reference  to  the  subject  of  the 
discontinuance  of  the  slave  trade  in  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

According  to  his  view  of  the  constitutionality 
of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  this  insti- 
tution did  not  exist  here  by  positive  law,  but  by 
the  force  of  precedent  and  example.  He  pro- 
ceeded to  show  that  slavery  could  not  exist  but 
by  positive  law.  When  the  jurisdiction  over 
slavery  and  slaves  had  ceased  to  exist,  it  was  the 
same  as  though  the  residence  of  the  slaves  had 
been  changed  to  another  jurisdiction.  It  was 
sufficient  for  the  freedom  of  the  slave  if  he  pass 
out  of  a jurisdiction  where  slavery  had  been  es- 
tablished, into  a jurisdiction  which  never  had 
slavery,  and  never  could  establish  it.  This  was 
precisely  the  case  with  slavery  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  It  was  the  same  as  thongh  tnis  Dis- 
trict, with  all  Its  inhabitants,  had  been  ceded  to 
Pennsylvania  or  Mas-achusetls.  He  showed  lhat, 
under  ihe  Constitution,  Congress  couid  not  es- 
tablish slavery  de  novo ; for  “ no  man  (it  was  pro- 
vided in  the  Constitution)  shall  be  deprived  of 
life,  liberty,  or  properly,  without  due  process  of 
law.”  He  also  applied  this  argument  against  the 
alleged  power  of  Congress  to  establish  slavery  in 
ihe  newly  acquired  territories.  He  referred  also 
to  that  provision  of  the  Constitution  which  pro- 
hibits the  creation  of  any  title  of  nobility.  Wuat 
higher  title  of  nobility  could  any  man  desire  than 
that  which  was  enjoyed  by  the  Southern  slave- 
holder? And  while  he  was  elaborating  this  ar- 
gument, the  hammer  fell. 

Mr.  Alorehead  next  obtained  the  floor,  when 
the  Committee  rose  and  the  House  adjourned. 

Saturday,  February  24,  1849. 

In  Senate. — New  Senator. — Mr.  Dickinson  of 
New  York,  presenled  the  credentials  of  his  col- 
league, Wm  H.  Seward,  elected  Senator  for  six 
years  from  the  4ui  of  March  next,  in  place  of 
John  A.  Dix,  whose  term  ol  service  expires  with 
the  present  Congress. 

Alajor  General  Scolt.— Mr.  Fitzpatrick  ottered  a 
joint  resolution  proposing  to  confer  upon  Major 
General  Scott  the  title  of  “ Brevet  Lieutenant 
General,”  in  consideration  of  his  gallant  conduct 
and  billiant  services  during  tiis  late  campaign  in 
Mexico. 

Trie  resolution  having  been  read  a first  time, 

Mr.  Hale  of  New  Hampshire,  objected  lo  the 
second  reading,  and  the  resolution  was  laid  aside. 

Civil  and  Diplomatic  Bill. — Trie  consideration 
of  this  bnl  was  resumed,  and  Mr.  Walker  pro- 
ceeded to  address  the  Senate  at  some  length  in 
support  of  his 'amendment,  heretofore  submitted, 
making  certain  provisions  for  the  temporary  go- 
vernment of  the  new  territories. 

Mr.  Hale  replied  to  some  of  the  opinions  ad- 
vanced by  Mr.  Walker  and  Mr.  Daylon  with  re- 
ference lo  the  extending  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  Slates  over  the  Territories  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Bailer  followed,  addressing  himself  for  the 
most  part  to  the  opinions  expressed  by  Mr  Day- 
lon (on  the  day  belore)  that  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  Slates  could  not  be  extended  by  legis- 
lative act  beyond  any  point  to  which  it  was  ex- 
tended by  its  own  inherent  power.  Mr.  B said 
if  it  be  not  a fallacy  tlial  the  provisions  of  the 
Constitution  cannot  be  extended  lo  the  territo- 
ries, 1 certainly  have  not  understood  the  Consti- 
tution correctly  . As  far  as  regards  the  compact, 

1 am  willing  lo  agree  with  the  Senator,  but  there 
are  other  provisions  that  can  he  extended,  and 
if  we  have  courts  llien  they  can  be  executed. 
The  moment  that  territory  is  acquired  by  treaty, 
the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  are  extended 
to  it,  to  some,  though  not  Lo  the  entire  exlenl  of 
its  provisions. 

When  Mr.  Butler  closed,  Mr.  Webster  rose,  and 
said  : — Mr.  President,  ihe  honorable  member  Iroin 
South  Carolina,  who  lias  just  taken  his  seat,  says 
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that  he  is  prepared  to  say  boldly  that  the  North-  | 
ern  States  have  not  observed  but  have  broken  the 
compromises  of  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  Butler,  (in  his  sent  ) I said  it. 

Mr.  Webster.  Yes,  Mr.  P esidenl,  he  said  so. 

It  is  no  duty  of  mine  to  take  up  a glove  that  is 
thrown  to  the  whole  world  ; it  is  no  duty  of  mine 
to  accept  a general  challenge.  But  if  the  honor- 
able member  shall  see  fit  to  be  so  obliging  as  to 
inform  the  Senate,  in  my  hearing,  on  what  occa- 
sions the  State,  whose  representative  I stand  here, 
has  forborne  to  observe  or  has  broken  the  com- 
promises of  the  Constitution,  he  will  find  in  me 
a combatant  on  that  question. 

[Mr.  Butler  rose  to  reply,  but  as  there  appeared 
to  be  some  misunderstanding  as  to  his  possession 
of  the  floor  lor  that  purpose,  he  resumed  his 
seat.] 

Mr.  Webster.  I would  hear  the  gentleman 
with  the  greatest  respect,  a respect  which  I al- 
ways feel  for  him  ; but  what  I mean  to  say  is 
that  if  he  is  to  reduce  what  seemed  to  be  a gene' 
ral  charge  to  a particular  charge,  and  if  he  shall 
undertake  to  specify  or  particularize  any  case  in 
which  tlie  Legislature  of  the  Slate,  whose  repre- 
sentative I am,  has  forborne  to  observe,  or  lias 
broken,  or  attempted  to  break  the  co  u promises  of 
the  Constitution,  it  will  be  my  duty  to  meet  that 
charge,  and  to  defend  the  State,  if  I am  able  to 
do  so.  1 do  not  intend  to  go  into  any  such  debate 
on  this  matter  at  present;  other  Stales  will  an- 
swer fur  themselves. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  of  importance  that  we 
should  seek  to  have  clear  ideas  and  correct  no 
lions  of  tne  question  which  this  amendment  of 
the  member  lioni  Wisconsin  has  presented  to 
us  ; and  especially  thal  we  should  seek  to  gel 
some  conception  of  what  is  meant  by  the  propo 
sition,  in  a law,  to  “ extend  the  Constitution  ol  the 
Untied  States  to  the  territories.”  Why,  sir,  the 
thing  is  utterly  impossible.  All  the  legislation  in 
ttie  world,  in  this  general  form,  could  not  accom 
plish  it.  There  is  no  cause  for  the  operation  ol  the 
legislative  power  in  such  a manner  as  thal.  Tne 
Constitution — what  is  it?  We  extend  the  Consti 
lution  of  the  United  Slates  by  law  to  territory  I 
What  is  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  ? Is 
not  its  very  first  principle  that  all  within  its  influ- 
ence and  comprehension  shall  be  represented  in 
the  Legislature  which  it  establishes,  with  not 
only  a right  of  debate  and  a right  to  vole  in 
both  Houses  of  Congress,  but  a right  to  par- 
take in  the  choice  of  the  President  and  Vice 
PrtsiUenl?  And  can  we  by  law  extend  these 
rights,  or  any  of  them,  to  a territory  of  the 
United  States?  Every  body  will  see  that  it  is 
altogether  impracticable.  Well,  sir,  the  amend- 
ment goes  on,  and  says  that  the  revenue  laws 
shall,  so  far  as  they  are  suitable,  be  applied  in 
the  territories.  Now,  with  respect  to  thalquah- 
ticasion,  made  by  ihe  honorable  member  trom 
Wisconsin,  I should  like  to  know  if  he  understands 
it  as  1 suppose  he  does.  Does  the  expression 
as  lar  as  suitable”  apply  to  the  Constitution  or 
the  revenue  laws,  or  both? 

Mr.  Walker.  It  was  not  the  proposition  to  ex- 
tend the  Constitution  beyond  the  limits  to  which 
it  was  applicable. 

Mr.  Webster.  It  comes  to  this,  then,  that  the 
Constitution  is  to  be  extended  as  far  as  practica- 
ble; but  how  lar  that  is,  is  to  be  decided  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  therefore  he 
is  to  have  absolute  and  despotic  power.  He  is 
ihe  judge  of  what  is  suitable  and  what  is  unsuit- 
able, and  what  lie  thtnks  suitable  is  suitable,  and 
what  lie  thinks  unsuitable  is  unsuitable.  He  is 
“ omnis  in  hoc  j"  and  what  is  this  but  to  say,  in 
general  terms,  that  the  President  of  the  United 
Stales  shall  govern  this  territory  as  he  secs  fit 
till  Congress  makes  further  provison.  Now,  if 
the  gentleman  will  be  kind  enough  to  tell  me 
what  principle  ot  the  Constitution  he  supposes 
suitable,  what  discrimination  he  can  draw  be- 
tween suitable  and  unsuitable  which  he  proposes 
to  follow,  1 shall  be  instructed.  Let  me  say  that 
in  this  general  sense  there  is  no  such  tiling  as 
extending  the  Constitution.  The  Constitution  is 
extended  over  the  United  Slates  and  over  no- 
thing else,  it  cannot  be  extended  over  anything 
except  over  the  old  Stales  and  the  new  Stales 
Dial  shall  come  in  hereafter,  when  they  do  come 
in.  There  is  a want  of  accuracy  of  ideas  in 
tins  respect  tl  at  is  quite  remarkable  among  emi- 
nent gentlemen,  anu  especially  professional  and 
judicial  genllemtn.  it  seems  to  be  taken  tor 
granted  Uiat  the  right  of  trial  by  jury,  the  habeas 
corpus,  and  every  principle  designed  to  protect 
personal  liberty,  is  extended  by  force  of  the 
Constitution  itself  over  every  new  territory. — 


That  proposition  cannot  be  maintained  at  all.  | belong  to  us ; they  are  ours  ; that  is  to  say,  they 
How  do  you  arrive  at  it  by  any  reasoning  or  de-  i are  the  property  of  the  thirty  States  of  the  Union  ; 


Auction?  It  can  be  only  arrived  at  by  the  loosest 
of  all  possible  constructions.  It  is  said  that  this 
must  be  so,  else  the  right  of  the  habeas  corpus 
would  be  lost.  Undoubtedly  these  rights  must 
be  conferred  by  law  before  they  can  be  enjoyed 
in  a territory. 

Sir,  if  the  hopes  of  some  gentlemen  were 
realized,  and  Cuba  were  to  become  a possession 
of  the  United  States  by  cession,  does  any  body 
suppose  that  the  habeas  corpus  and  the  trial  by 
jury  would  be  established  by  the  mere  act  of 
cession?  Why,  more  than  election  laws  and  the 
political  franchises,  or  popular  franchises?  Sir, 
the  w hole  authority  of  Congress  on  this  subject 
is  embraced  in  that  very  short  provision  that 
“ Congress  shall  have  power  to  make  all  needful 
rttles  ano  regulations  respecting  the  territories  of 
the  United  Slates.”  The  word  is  territories;  lor 
it  is  quite  evident  that  .he  compromises  of  the 
Constitution  looked  to  no  new  acquisitions  to 
form  new  territories.  But  as  they  have  been  ac- 
quired from  time  tc  time,  new  territories  have 
been  regarded  as  coming  under  that  general  pro- 
vision for  making  rules  for  territories.  We  have 
never  had  a territory  governed  as  the  United 
States  are  governed.  The  Legislature  and  the 
Judiciary  of  Territories  have  always  been  estab- 
lished by  a law  of  Congress.  I do  not  say  thal 
while  we  sit  here  to  make  laws  for  these  terri- 
tories, we  are  not  bound  by  every  one  of  those 
great  principles  which  are  intended  as  general 
securities  for  public  liberty.  But  they  do  not 
exist  iii  territories  till  introduced  by  the  autho- 
rity of  Congress.  These  principles  do  not,  pro- 
pria vigore,  apply  to  any  one  of  the  territories  of 
the  United  Stales,  because  that  territory,  while 
a territory,  does  not  become  a part,  and  is  no 
part  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Calhoun.  I rise,  not  to  detain  the  Senate 
to  any  considerable  extent,  but  to  make  a few 
remarks  upon  the  proposition  first  advanced  by 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey,  fully  endorsed  by 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  and  partly 
endorsed  by  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts, 
that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  does 
not  extend  to  the  Territories.  That  is  the  point. 

I am  very  happy,  sir,  to  hear  this  proposition 
thus  asserted,  for  it  will  have  the  effect  of  nar- 
rowing very  greatly  the  controversy  between  the 
North  and  the  South  as  it  regards  the  slavery 
question  in  connection  with  the  territories.  It  is 
an  implied  admission  on  the  part  oflhose  gentle- 
men, that,  if  the  Constitution  does  extend  to  the 
Te-  rilories,  the  South  will  be  protected  in  the 
enjoy  ment  of  its  property — thal  it  will  be  under 
the  shield  of  the  Constitution.  You  can  put  no 
other  interpretation  upon  the  proposition  which 
the  gentlemen  have  made,  than  that  the  Consti- 
tution does  not  extend  to  the  Territories. 

Then  the  simple  question  is,  does  the  Conslitu 
tion  extend  to  the  't  erritories,  or  does  it  not  ex- 
tend to  them  ? Why,  the  Constitution  interprets 
itself.  It  pronounces  itself  to  be  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land. 

Mr.  Webster.  What  land  ? 

Mr.  Calhoun.  The  land;  the  Territories  ol 
the  United  States  are  a part  of  the  land.  It  is 
the  supreme  law,  not  within  the  limits  of  the 
States  of  this  Union  merely,  but  wherever  our 
flag  waves — wherever  our  authority  goes,  the 
Constitution  in  part  goes,  not  all  its  provisions 
certainly,  but  all  Us  suitable  provisions.  Why, 
can  we  have  any  authority  beyond  the  Constitu- 
tion ? I put  the  question  solemnly  to  gentlemen  ; 
if  the  Constitution  does  not  go  there,  how  are  we 
to  have  any  authority  or  jurisdiction  whatever? 
Is  not  Cungress  the  creature  of  the  Constitution  ; 
does  it  not  hold  its  existence  upon  the  tenure  ol 
the  continuance  of  the  Constitution;  and  would  it 
not  be  annihilated  upon  the  destruction  ol  that 
instrument,  and  the  consequent  dissolution  of  this 
confederacy  ? And  shall  we,  the  creature  of  the 
Constitution,  pretend  that  we  have  any  authority 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  Constitution?  Sir,  we 
weie  told,  a few  days  since,  that  the  courts  of 
the  United  Slates  had  made  a decision  that  the 
Constitution  did  not  extend  to  the  Territories 
without  an  act  of  Congress.  1 confess  that  I was 
incredulous,  and  1 am  still  incredulous  that  any 
tribunal,  pretending  to  have  a knowledge  of  our 
system  ot  government,  as  ihe  courts  of  the  Uni- 
te. i Slates  ought  to  have,  could  have  pronounced 
such  a monstrous  judgment,  i am  inclined  to 
think  that  it  is  an  error  which  has  been  unjustly 
attributed  to  them  ; but  if  they  have  made  such 
a decision  as  that,  i for  one  say,  that  it  ought  not 
and  never  can  be  respected.  The  Territories 


and  we,  as  the  representatives  of  those  thirty 
States,  have  the  right  to  exercise  all  that  autho- 
rity and  jurisdiction  which  ownership  carries 
with  it. 

Sir,  there  are  some  questions  that  do  not  admit 
of  lengthened  discussion.  This  is  one  of  them. 
The  mere  statement  is  sufficient  to  carry  convic- 
tion with  it.  And  I am  rejoiced  to  hear  gentle- 
men acknowledge  that,  if  ths  Constitution  is 
there,  we  are  under  its  shield.  The  South  wants 
no  higher  ground  to  stand  upon.  The  gentlemen 
have  pul  us  upon  high  ground  by  the  admission 
that  their  only  means  of  putting  their  claims 
above  ours,  is  to  deny  the  existence  of  the  Con- 
stitution in  California  and  New  Mexico.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts,  1 say,  in  part,  en- 
dorsed the  proposition.  He  qualified  it,  however, 
by  saying  that  all  the  fundamental  principles  of 
that  instrument  must  be  regarded  as  having  ap- 
plication to  the  territories.  Now,  is  there  a more 
fundamental  principle  than  that  the  Slates  of 
which  this  Federal  Union  is  composed,  have  a 
community  of  interest  in  all  that  belongs  to  the 
Union  in  its  federative  character?  And  that  the 
territory  of  the  United  States  belongs  to  the  Union 
that  capacity  is  declared  by  the  Constitution, 
and  that  there  shall  be,  in  all  respects,  perfect 
equality  among  all  the  members  of  the  confede- 
racy. There  is  no  principle  more  distinctly  set 
forth  than  that  there  shall  be  no  discrimination 
in  favor  of  one  section  over  another,  and  that  the 
Constitution  shall  have  no  half  way  operation  in 
regard  to  one  portion  of  the  Union,  while  it  shall 
have  full  force  and  effect  in  regard  to  another 
portion. 

I will  not  dwell  upon  this.  1 will  only  listen, 
f gentlemen  chouse  to  go  on,  in  order  to  discover 
by  what  ingenuity  they  can  make  out  their  case. 
It  is  a mere  assumption  to  say  that  the  Constitu- 
tion does  not  extend  to  the  Territories.  Let  the 
gentlemen  prove  their  assumption.  I hold  the 
course  of  the  whole  of  this  debate  to  be  trium- 
phant to  us.  We  are  placed  upon  higher  gruund  ; 
we  have  a narrower  question  to  defend  ; and  it 
will  be  understood  by  the  community  that  we 
are  nonsuited  only  by  a denial  of  the  existence 
of  ihe  constitution  in  the  territories. 

Mr.  Webster.  The  honorable  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  alludes  to  some  decision  of  the 
United  States  courts  as  affirming  that  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  does  not  extend  to 
the  territories,  and  lie  says  that  with  regard  to — 
Mr.  Calhoun.  1 hope  the  gentleman  will  stale 
my  position  exactly  right.  1 said  1 was  told  a 
few  days  since  that  they  had  so  decided,  but 
that  I was  incredulous  of  the  fact. 

Mr.  Webster.  1 can  remove  the  gentleman’s 
incredulity  very  easily,  for  I can  assure  him  that 
the  same  iliing  has  been  decided  by  the  United 
States  courts  over  and  over  again  for  the  last 
thirty  years. 

Mr.  Calhoun.  I would  be  glad  to  hear  the 
gentleman  mention  a case  in  which  such  a deci- 
sion was  given. 

Mr.  Webster.  Upon  a few  moments’  conside- 
ration 1 could  mention  a number  of  cases.  The 
constitution,  as  the  gentleman  contends,  extends 
over  the  territories.  How  does  it  get  there  ? I 
am  surprised  to  hear  a gentleman  so  distinguished 
as  a strict  constructionist  affirming  that  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  Stales  extends  to  the  ter- 
ritories without  showing  us  any  clause  in  the 
Constitution  in  any  way  leading  to  that  result; 
and  to  hear  the  gentleman  maintaining  that  posi- 
tion without  showing  us  any  way  in  which  such 
a result  could  be  inferred,  increases  my  surprise. 

One  idea  further  upon  this  branch  of  the  sub- 
ject. The  Constitution  of  the  United  Slates  ex- 
tending over  the  territories  and  no  other  law  ex- 
isting there  I Why,  1 beg  to  know  how  any  go- 
vernment could  proceed,  without  any  other  au- 
thority existing  there  than  such  as  is  created  by 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  Stales?  Does  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  Slates  settle  titles  to 
land  ? Does  it  regulate  the  rights  of  property  ? 
Does  it  fix  the  relations  of  parent  and  child, 
guardian  and  ward  ? I he  Constitution  of  the 
United  Slates  establishes  what  the  gentleman 
calls  a confederation  lor  certain  great  purposes, 
leaving  all  the  great  mass  of  laws  which  is  to 
govern  society  to  derive  their  existence  from 
State  enactments.  That  is  the  just  vie w of  the 
state  of  things  under  the  Constitution.  And  a 
State  or  Territory  that  has  no  law  but  such  as  it 
derives  from  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Stales 
must  be  entirely  without  any  stale  or  territorial 
Government.  The  honorable  Senator  from  South 
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Carolina,  conversant  with  the  subject  as  he  must 
be,  from  his  long  experience  in  different  branches 
of  the  Government,  must  know  that  the  Congress 
of  the  United  Slates  have  established  principles 
in  regard  to  the  Territories  that  are  utterly  re- 
pugnant to  the  Constitution.  The  Constitution 
of  the  United  Stales  has  provided  for  them  an  in- 
dependent judiciary  ; lor  the  judge  of  every 
court  of  the  United  States  holds  his  office  upon 
the  tenure  of  good  behavior.  Will  the  gen'leman 
say  that  in  any  court  established  in  the  Territo- 
ries the  judge  holds  his  office  in  that  way  ? He 
holds  it  lor  a term  of  years,  and  is  removable  at 
Executive  discretion.  How  did  we  govern  Loui- 
siana before  it  was  a Slate?  Did  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  exist  in  Louisiana  during  its  terri- 
torial existence  ? Or  the  right  to  trial  by  jury  ? 
Who  ever  heard  of  trial  by  jury  there  belore  the 
law  creating  the  territorial  government  gave  the 
right  to  trial  by  jury?  No  one.  And  ldo  not 
believe  that  there  is  any  new  light  now  to  be 
thrown  upon  the  history  of  the  proceeding^  ol 
this  Government  in  relation  to  that  matter. 
When  new  territory  has  been  acquired  it  has  al- 
ways been  subject  to  the  laws  of  Congress,  to 
such  law  as  Congress  thought  proper  to  pass  for 
its  immediate  government,  for  its  government 
during  its  territorial  existence,  during  the  prepa- 
ratory slate  in  which  it  was  to  remain  until  it 
was  ready  to  come  into  the  Union  as  one  of  the 
family  of  Slates. 

The  honorable  Senator  from  South  Carolinl* 
argues  that  the  Constitution  declares  itself  to  be 
-the  law  of  the  land,  and  that  therefore  it  must 
extend  over  the  territories.  The  land,”  1 lake 
it,  means  the  land  over  which  the  Constitution 
is  established,  or,  in  other  words,  it  means  the 
States  united  under  the  Constitution.  But  does 
not  the  gentlemen  see  at  once  that  the  argument 
would  prove  a great  deal  too  much?  The  Con- 
stitution no  more  says  that  the  Constitution  itself 
shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  than  it 
says  that  the  laws  of  Congress  shall  be  the  su- 
preme law  of  the  land.  It  declares  that  the 
Constitution  and  the  law  of  Congress  passed  un- 
der it  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land. 

Mr.  Calhoun.  The  laws  of  Congress  made  in 
pursuance  of  Us  provisions. 

Mr.  Webster.  Well,  1 suppose  the  revenue 
laws  are  made  in  pursuance  of  its  provisions  ; 
but,  according  to  the  gentlemen’s  reasoning,  the 
Constitution  extends  over  the  territories  as  the 
supreme  law,  and  no  legislation  on  the  subject  is 
necessaiy.  This  would  be  tantamount  to  say- 
ing that  the  moment  territory  is  attached  to  the 
United  Stales,  all  the  laws  ol  the  United  Stales, 
a3  well  as  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Stales, 
become  the  governing  will  of  men’s  conduct, 
and  of  the  rights  of  property,  because  they  are 
declared  to  be  the  law  of  the  land — the  laws  of 
Congress  being  the  supreme  law  as  well  as  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  Stales.  Sir,  this  is  a 
course  of  reasoning  that  cannot  be  maintained. 
The  Crown  ol  England  often  makes  conquests  of 
territory.  Who  ever  heard  it  contended  that  the 
Constitution  of  England,  or  the  supreme  power 
of  Parliament,  because  it  is  the  law  of  the  land, 
extended  over  the  territory  thus  acquired,  until 
made  to  do  so  by  a special  act  of  Parliament? 
The  whole  history  of  colonial  conquest  shows 
entirely  the  reverse.  Until  provisou  is  made  by 
act  of  Parliament  for  a civil  government,  the 
territory  is  held  as  a military  acquisition.  It  is 
subject  to  the  control  of  Parliament,  and  Parlia- 
ment may  make  all  laws  that  they  deem  proper 
and  necessary  to  be  made  for  its  government,  but 
until  such  provision  is  made  the  territory  is  not 
under  the  dominion  of  English  law.  And  it  is 
exactly  upon  the  same  principle  that  territories 
coming  to  belong  to  the  United  States  by  acqui- 
sition or.by  cession,  as  we  have  no  jus  colonies, 
remain  to  be  made  subject  to  the  operation  of 
our  supreme  law  by  an  enactment  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Calhoun.  1 shall  be  extremely  brief  in 
noticing  the  arguments  of  the  honorable  Senator 
lrom  Massachusetts,  and  1 trust  decisive.  His 
first  objection  is,  as  1 understand  it,  that  1 show 
no  authority  by  which  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  Slates  is  extended  to  the  territories.  How 
does  Congress  gel  any  power  over  the  territo- 
ries ? 

Mr.  Webster.  It  is  granted  in  the  Constitution 
in  so  many  words.  The  power  to  make  laws  for 
the  government  of  the  territories. 

Mr.  Calhoun.  Well,  then,  the  proposition  that 
the  Constitution  does  not  extend  to  the  territories 
is  false  to  that  extent.  How  else  does  Congress 
obtain  the  legislative  power  over  the  territories? 
And  yet  the  honorable  Senator  says  1 assign  no 


reason  for  it.  I assigned  the  strongest  reason.  If 
the  Constitution  does  not  extend  there,  you  have 
no  right  to  legislate  or  to  do  any  act  in  reference 
to  the  territories. 

Well,  as  to  the  next  point.  The  honorable 
Senator  stales  that  he  was  surprised  to  hear 
from  a strict  constructionist  the  proposition  that 
the  Constitution  extends  itself  to  the  territories. 

I certainly  never  contended  that  the  Constitution 
was  of  itself  sufficient  for  the  government  of  ter- 
ritories without  the  intervention  of  legislative 
enactments.  It  requires  human  agency  every 
where  ; it  cannot  extend  itself  within  the  limits 
of  any  State,  in  the  sense  in  which  the  gentle- 
man speaks  of  it ; it  is  nevertheless  the  supreme 
law  in  obedience  to  which  and  in  conformity 
with  which  all  legislative  enactments  must  be 
made.  And  the  proposition  that  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  extends  to  the  territo- 
ries so  far  as  it  is  applicable  to  them,  is  so  clear 
a proposition  that  even  the  Senator  of  Massa- 
chusetts with  his  profound  talent,  cannot  dis- 
prove it.  1 will  pul  the  case  of  some  of  the  nega- 
tive provisions  of  the  Constitution.  Congress 
shall  make  no  law  concerning  religion,  nor  cre- 
ate titles  of  nobility.  Can  you  establish  titles  of 
nobility  in  California?  If  not,  if  all  the  nega- 
tive provisions  extend  to  the  territories,  why  not 
the  positive  ? 1 do  not  think  it  necessaiy  to  dwell 
any  longer  upon  this  point. 

Mr.  Webster.  The  precise  question  is,  whe- 
ther a territory,  while  it  remains  in  a territorial 
slate,  is  a part  of  lae  United  States  ? 1 maintain 

it  is  not.  And  there  is  no  stronger  proof  of  what 
has  been  the  idea  of  the  Government  in  this  re- 
spect than  that  to  which  I have  alluded,  and 
which  has  drawn  the  honorable  member’s  atten- 
tion. Now,  let  us  see  how  it  stands.  The  judi- 
cial power  of  the  United  Stales  is  declared  by 
the  Constitution  to  be  “ vested  in  one  Supreme 
Court  and  in  such  inferior  courts  as  Congress 
shall  from  time  to  time  ordain  and  establish.’ 
The  whole  judicial  power,  therefore,  of  the 
United  Stales  is  in  these  courts.  And  the  Con- 
stitution declares  that  “ all  the  judges  of  these 
courts  shall  hold  their  offices  during  good  beha- 
viour.” Then  the  gentleman  must  admit  that 
the  legislation  of  Congress  heretofore  has  not 
been  altogether  in  error  ; that  these  territorial 
courts  do  not  constitute  a part  of  the  judicial 
power  of  the  United  States,  because  the  whole 
judicial  power  of  the  United  Slates  is  to  be  ves- 
ted in  one  Supreme  Court  and  in  such  inferior 
courts  as  Congress  shall  estaolish,  and  the  judges 
of  all  these  courts  are  to  have  a life  tenure  un- 
der the  law  ; and  we  do  not  give  such  tenure, 
nor  never  did,  to  the  judges  of  these  territorial 
couits.  That  has  gone  on  the  presumption  and 
true  idea,  1 suppose,  that  the  territories  are  not 
even  part  of  the  United  Slates,  but  are  subject 
to  their  legislation.  Well,  where  do  they  get 
this  power  of  legislation  ? Why,  1 have  alieady 
stated  that  the  Constitution  says  “ the  Congress 
shall  have  power  to  dispose  of  and  make  all 
needful  rules  and  regulations-  respecting  the  ter- 
ritory or  other  property  belonging  to  the  United 
Slates  j”  and  it  is  under  that  clause,  and  that 
clause  only,  that  the  legislation  of  Congress  in 
respect  to  the  territories  has  been  conducted. 
And  it  is  apparent  lrom  our  history  that  no  other 
provision  was  intended  lor  territorial  govern- 
ment, inasmuch  as  it  is  highly  probable,  I think 
certain,  that  no  acquisition  ol  loreign  territory 
was  ever  contemplated. 

And  again  : there  is  another  remarkable  in- 
stance. The  honorable  gentleman,  and  his  friends 
who  act  with  him  on  these  subjects,  bold  that 
the  power  of  internal  improvement  within  the 
United  States  does  not  belong  to  Congress.  They 
deny  that  we  can  pass  any  law  lor  internal  im- 
provements within  any  State  of  this  Union,  while 
they  all  admit  that  the  moment  we  get  out  ol 
the  Slates  into  a territory  we  can  make  just  as 
much  improvement  as  we  choose.  There  is  not 
an  honorable  gentleman  on  that  side  of  the  cham- 
ber who  has  not,  lime  and  again,  voted  money 
out  of  the  public  treasury  lor  internal  improve- 
ments out  of  the  Union,  in  territories,  under  the 
conception  that,  under  that  provision  of  the  Con- 
stitution to  which  1 have  referred,  they  do  not 
constitute  any  portion  of  the  Uuiou — that  they 
are  not  parts  of  the  Union. 

Sir,  there  is  no  end  to  illustrations  that  might 
be  brought  upon  this  subject ; our  history  is  lull 
of  them.  Our  history  is  uniform  in  its  course. 
It  began  with  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana.  It 
went  on  alter  Florida  became  a pail  of  the 
Union.  In  all  cases,  under  all  circumstances,  by 
every  proceeding  ol  Congress  on  the  subject, 


and  by  all  judicature  on  the  subject,  it  has  been 
held  that  territories  belonging  to  the  United 
States  were  to  be  governed  by  a constitution  of 
their  own,  framed  by  a convention,  and  in  ap- 
proving that  constitution  the  legislation  of  Con- 
gress was  not  necessarily  confined  to  those  prin- 
ciples that  bind  it  when  it  is  exercised  in  passing 
laws  for  the  United  States  itself.  But,  sir,  I 
take  leave  of  the  subject. 

Mr.  Calhoun.  Mr.  President:  a few  words. 
First,  as  to  the  judiciary.  If  Congress  has  deci- 
ded the  j ulieiary  of  the  territories  to  be  a part 
of  the  judiciary  under  the  United  States,  Con- 
gress has  decided  wrong.  It  may  be  that  it  is  a 
part  of  the  judiciary  of  the  United  Slates,  though 
I do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Webster,  (in  his  seal.)  Nor  I. 

Mr.  Calhoun.  Again  : the  honorable  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  says  that  the  territories 
are  not  a part  of  the  United  States — are  not  of 
the  United  States.  I had  supposed  that  all  the 
territories  were  a part  of  the  United  Stales. 
They  are  called  so. 

Mr.  Webster,  (in  his  seat  ) Never. 

Mr-  Calhoun.  At  all  events,  they  belong  to 
the  United  Slates. 

Mr.  Webster,  (still  in  his  seat  ) That  is  another 
thing.  The  colonies  of  England  belong  to  Eng- 
land, but  they  are  not  a part  of  England. 

Mr.  Calhoun,  Whatever  belongs  to  the  Uni- 
ted Stales,  they  have  authority  over,  ami  Eng- 
land has  authority  over  whatever  belongs  to  her. 
We  can  have  no  authority  over  anything  mat 
does  not  belong  to  the  United  Slates,  I care  not 
in  what  light  it  may  be  placed. 

But,  sir,  as  to  the  other  point  raised  by  the 
Senator — internal  improvements.  The  Senator 
says  there  is  not  a member  on  this  side  of  the 
chamber  but  what  has  voted  to  appropriate  mo- 
ney out  of  the  publie  treasury  for  internal  im- 
provements in  the  territories.  I know  that  a 
very  large  portion  of  the  gentlemen  on  this  side 
have  voted  to  appropriate  money  out  of  the  pub- 
lic treasury  for  improvements  in  territories,  upon 
the  principle  of  ownership  ; that  the  laud  in  the 
territories  in  which  improvements  are  made  has 
an  increased  value  in  proportion  to  the  sums  ap- 
propriated, and  the  appropriations  have  in  every 
case  been  given  in  alternate  sections.  But  many 
gentlemen  here  have  even  utterly  denied  our 
right  to  make  them  under  that  form.  But  that 
question  comes  under  another  category  alto- 
gether. It  comes  under  the  category  whether 
we  have  a right  to  appropriate  funds  out  of  the 
common  treasury  at  all  for  internal  improve- 
ments. 

Sir,  I repeat  it  that  the  proposition  that  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  Stales  extends  to  the 
territories  is  so  plain  a one,  and  its  opposite— 
I say  it  with  all  respect — is  so  absurd  a one, 
that  the  strongest  intellect  cannot  maintain  it. 
And  1 repeat,  that  the  gentlemen  acknowledge, 
by  implication,  if  not  more  than  that,  that  the 
extension  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
to  the  territories  would  be  a shield  to  the  South 
upon  the  question  in  controversy  between  us  and 
them.  I hold  it  to  be  a most  important  conces- 
sion. It  narrows  the  ground  of  controversy  be- 
tween us.  We  then  cannot  be  deprived  of  our 
equal  participation  in  those  territories  without 
being  deprived  of  the  advantages  and  rights 
which  the  Constitution  gives  us. 

Mr.  Dayton.  Mr.  President,  1 desire  to  make 
a single  remark  in  answer  to  an  observation  of 
the  honorable  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  (Mr. 
Calhoun,)  so  olten  repeated,  to  wit:  That  this 
opposition  to  the  extension  ol  the  Constitution  to 
the  territories  of  California  and  New  Mexico  is 
an  implied  admission  of  the  right  of  the  South 
to  carry  slavery  there,  provided  the  Constitution 
gets  there.  Now,  sir,  a matter  is  admitted  by 
implication  only  when  it  is  not  expressly  denied. 
When  1 first  assumed  this  position,  I assumed  it 
with  the  express  allegation  that,  with  the  Con- 
stitution or  without  the  Constitution  there,  the 
laws  of  California  stand,  and,  as  they  do  stand, 
1 do  not  believe  that  any  one  has  a right  to  car- 
ry  slavery  there  ; but  as  the  Southern  view  of 
Hi  is  question  ditlered  from  mine,  and  inasmuch 
as  my  sole  purpose  in  bringing  forward  this 
amendment  was  to  afford  present  protection  to 
the  inhabitants  of  California  against  disorder  and 
anarchy,  1 was  unwilling  to  do  anything,  which, 
in  the  view  of  any  section  of  this  Conlederacy, 
could  alter  existing  rights  upon  the  subject  of 
slavery.  And  now  1 have  beeu  taken  to  task  by 
my  Iriend  lrom  South  Carolina — lor  1 take  plea- 
sure in  calling  him  such — lor  the  assertion  ol  a 
principle  like  this  : “ That  I fear  to  extend  the 
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Constitution  to  (lie  territories;  that  1 dislike  to 
give  to  the  South  the  benefits  of  the  Constitu- 
tion.” 1 would  give  to  the  South  every  benefit 
to  which  the  Constitution  itself  entitles  them, 
but  when  they  ask  me  to  extend  that  Constitu- 
tion to  a region  of  country  where  I believe  it 
does  not  belong,  and  when  they  tell  me  in  the 
same  breath  that  it  will  give  to  them  rights  that 
they  do  not  conceive  that  they  now  have,  then  I 
beg  to  stop  ; 1 beg  to  say  I w ill  go  no  further. 
I am  disposed  to  give  law  to  California,  but  1 am 
not  disposed  to  alter  the  condition  of  parties 
upon  the  slave  question  in  that  country,  at  this 
period  ; and,  entertaining  that  opinion,  1 am  bold 
enough  to  express  it;  and,  feeble  as  I am,  1 
think  able  to  maintain  its  propriety. 

Now,  sir,  I have,  in  reference  to  this  matter, 
taken  no  ground  which  has  not  been  fully  and 
amply  sustained  by  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts, (Mr.  Wtbster)  The  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Calhoun)  says  that  1 have  been 
endorsed  in  lull  by  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire, (Mr.  Hale,)  and  in  part  by  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts.  I have  been  endorsed  in 
full  by  both.  1 have  at  no  time  qualified  my 
onginal  proposition.  My  original  proposition 
was  based  upon  the  amendment  ot  liie  Senator 
from  Wisconsin,  (Mr.  Walker,)  and  that  amend- 
ment was  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
Stales  be  extended  to  these  territories  ; and  my 
position  was  that  you  could  not  extend  the  Con- 
stitution th.ther.  J did  not  say  that  you  could 
not  enact  a law  giving  them  (the  people  of  Cali- 
fornia) the  benefit  of  trial  by  jury,  or  habeas  cor- 
pus, or  any  other  of  the  common-place  princi- 
ples which  protect  men  in  the  enjoyment  of 
civil  liberty.  1 said  you  could  not  in  this  way, 
speaking  upun  this  amendment,  extend  the  Con- 
stitution ol  the  United  Stales  over  California. 
That  was  myoiiginal  proposition.  The  Sena- 
tors who  have  advocated  tl.e  amendment  ol  the 
Senator  Irom  Wisconsin  contend  that  you  can, 
upon  Ibis  amendment,  extend  the  Constitution  ol 
ttie  United  Stales  there.  Why,  the  Senator  Irom 
South  Carolina  does  not  pretend  that  you  can 
extend  that  part  of  it  w hich  is  a league,  a com- 
pact. How  much  of  it,  then,  as  the  amendment 
stands,  are  you  to  extend  l The  whole,  or  a 
part  of  it  ? 

But,  sir,  it  is  no  part  of  my  purpose  further  to 
consume  the  lime  of  the  Senate.  I answered 
only  upon  this  proposition,’  because  1 did  not 
wish  the  legal  position  which  i originally  look 
upon  l lie  question  belore  the  Senate,  to  be  mis- 
stated and  misunderstood. 

The  Panama  Railroad. — The  following  is  the 
substance  ol  the  Oil!  inlroouced  into  the  House 
ol  Kepi esentalivse  on  l lie  Ibtli  January,  author- 
izing a contract  with  Aspinwall,  Stephens  & 
Cbauncey : 

1.  T he  constructing  of  a railroad  across  the 
Isthmus  ol  Panama,  to  be  cummenctd  within 
one  and  to  be  completed  within  three  years. 

2.  The  company  shall  transport  by  steam  on 
said  road  across  the  Isthmus  lor  20  years,  free 
ol  cost  or  charge,  the  mails,  all  persons  in  the 
United  Slates  service,  with  their  personal  lug- 
gage, &c.,  and  all  supplies  belonging  to  the  Uni- 
ted Slates. 

3.  '1  oils  on  the  road  between  the  two  oceans 
shall  not  exceed  §5  per  ton  in  weight  or  mea- 
surement, and  not  more  than  $5  shall  be  paid  tor 
passage  money. 

4.  A fire  proof  warehouse  shall  be  kept  in 
good  repair  at  each  end  ot  the  road  during  the 
contract,  lor  the  use  ol  the  Government. 

5.  All  Height  and  persons  shall  be  transpor- 
ted over  the  road  in  the  order  in  which  they  ar- 
rive. 

6.  The  contract  to  continue  for  20  years  from 
the  complet.on  ol  the  road,  and  the  Government 
shall  pay  during  each  year  lor  services,  $250,- 
UbO  a year.  Pi ovided  ttiat  Congress  may , at  its 
first  sessiun,  rescind  that  couti act  by  joint  reso- 
lution alter  it  shall  have  been  10  years  in  ope- 
ration. 

7.  At  least  seven-eighths  of  the  stock  in  said 
road  shall  be  owned  by  citizens  of  the  United 
Slates,  and  i lie  principal  ol  said  company  shall 
be  in  some  seaport  ot  the  United  States. 

8.  A violation  of  any  ol  these  stipulations 
shall  forfeit  the  sum  directed  annually  to  be  paid. 

Slave  Trade  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
The  lullowing  is  the  inemoiial  from  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Doard  of  aldermen  and  cuuimon 
council  of  the  city  of  Washington,  in  relerence 
to  the  slave  traffic  iu  the  District  ot  Columbia. 
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The  petition  was  presented  by  Hon.  J.  P.  Gaines, 
of  Kentucky  t 

To  the  Honorable  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  Stales  in  Congress  as- 
sembled. 

The  undersigned,  members  of  the  board  of 
aldermen  and  common  council  of  the  city  of 
Washington,  having  in  common  with  their  fel- 
low-citizens, long  regarded  with  disapprobation 
ihe  importation  of  slaves  into  the  District  of 
Columbia  for  purposes  of  sale  or  traffic  else- 
where, and  deeming  it  alike  prejudicial  to  the 
inteiests  of  our  city  and  oflensive  to  public  senti- 
ment, request  your  honorable  body  to  restrain 
such  traffic  by  the  enactment  of  some  law  simi- 
lar in  its  provisions  to  that  embraced  in  the  code 
of  laws  tor  the  District  of  Columbia,  reported 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  in  the  year 
1832,  by  Mr.  Wilde,  of  Georgia  and  to  the  Se- 
naie  by  Mr.  Chambers,  of  Maryland — the  enact- 
ments in  the  adjoining  Slates  of  Maryland  or 
Virginia  on  ttiis  subject — or  grant  to  the  respec- 
tive corporate  authorities  ol  Washington  and 
Georgetown  such  powers  as  will  enable  them  to 
remedy  this  evil. 
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On  the  5lh  mst.,  General  Zachary  Taylor, 
President  Elect  of  the  United  States,  delivered,  in 
front  of  the  Capitol  at  Washington,  the  following 
INAUGURAL  ADDRESS. 

Elected  by  the  American  people  to  the  highest 
office  known  to  our  laws,  1 appear  here  to  takerfhe 
oath  prescribed  by  the  Constitution,  arid  in  compli- 
ance vvilli  the  lime-honoreU  cusiom,  to  address 
those  who  are  now  assembled.  'Pile  confidence  and 
respect  shown  by  my  countrymen  in  calling  me  to 
the  Clael  Magistracy  ol  a Republic  holding  a high 
rank  among  the  nations  ol  the  earth,  tiave  in- 
spired me  with  feelings  of  the  most  prolound 
gratitude;  but  when  1 reflect  that  the  acceptance 
ol  the  ottice  whicli  iheir  parlialny  has  bestowed, 
imposes  tlie  discharge  ol  the  must  arduous  duties, 
involves  the  weightiest  obligations,  ) aui  con- 
scious that  the  position  whnih  i have  been  called 
to  fill,  though  sufficient  to  satisfy  Hie  loluesl  am 
bilion,  is  surrounded  by  learlul  responsibilities. 
Happily,  however,  in  the  perlormance  of  my  new 
duties,  1 alia i 1 dot  be  without  able  co-operation. 

The  Legislative  and  Judicial  brandies  of  the 
Government  present  prominent  examples  of  dis- 
tinguished civil  attain, i, cuts  and  matured  experi- 
ence, and  it  shall  be  my  endeavor  to  call  to  my 
assistance  in  the  Executive  Departments,  indivi- 
duals whose  talents,  integrity  and  purity  of 
chaiacler,  will  lurnisti  ample  guarantees  lor  .lie 
lailhiul  and  honorable  pei  loi  niance  of  the  trusts 
lu  be  committed  lu  their  charge.  With  such  aids, 
and  an  honest  purpose  lu  uu  whatever  is  light,  1 
hope  to  execute  diligently,  impartially,  and  tor 
the  best  interests  ol  the  country , ttie  n.anHolil 
duties  devolved  upon  me.  In  me  discharge  ot 
these  duties,  my  guide  will  be  the  Constitution, 
wtucii  1 this  day  swear  to  preserve,  protect  and 
delend. 

For  the  interpretation  of  that  instrument,  I 
shall  look  to  the  decisions  ol  the  Judicial  tribu- 
nals established  by  ns  authority, and  to  the  prac- 
tice ol  Government  under  Hie  earlier  Bresiuenls, 
who  had  so  large  a share  in  its  iormalion.  lu 
the  example  oi  those  illusliious  patriots  1 shall 
always  deter  with  reverence,  and  especially  to 
his  example  who  was  ny  so  many  lilies  the 
Father  ol  his  C uulry. 

To  cumuiaud  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United 
Stales  ; with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate 
— to  make  treaties,  appoint  ambassadors  and 
oilier  officers — to  give  to  Congress  mlormaliou 
ol  Hie  stale  ol  Hie  Union,  and  recuminend  such 
measures  as  he  shall  judge  to  be  necessary,  and 
lu  take  care  that  the  laws  shall  be  lailhiuliy  ex- 
ecuted— these  are  the  most  important  functions 
entrusted  to  Hie  President  by  the  Constitution, 
anu  it  may  be  expected  that  1 shall  hrutly  indi- 
cate the  principles  which  will  control  me  lu  their 
execution. 

Chosen  by  the  body  of  the  people,  under  the 
assurance  that  my  administration  would  be  de- 
voted to  the  wellare  ol  the  whole  country  and 
not  to  the  support  of  any  particular  section,  or 
metely  local  interest,  1 mis  day  renew  the  de- 
clara.ions  i have  herelolore  made,  and  proclaim 
my  lixed  determination  to  maintain  to  Hie  extent 
ol  my  ability,  Hie  Government  m its  original 
purity,  and  to  adopt  as  Hie  basis  ol  my  puDiic 
policy  those  great  Republican  doctrines  which 


constitute  the  strength  of  our  national  existence. 

In  reference  to  the  Army  and  Navy  lately  em- 
ployed with  so  much  distinction  in  active  service, 
care  shall  be  taken  to  insure  the  highest  condition 
of  efficiency;  and  in  furtherance  of  that  object, 
the  Military  and  Naval  Schools,  sustained  by  the 
liberality  of  Congress,  shall  receive  the  special 
attention  of  the  Executive. 

As  American  freemen  we  cannot  but  sympa- 
thise in  all  tfforls  to  extend  the  blessings  of 
civil  and  political  liberty,  but  at  the  same  lime 
tve  are  warned  by  the  admonitions  of  history  and 
the  voice  of  our  own  beloved  Washington  to 
abstain  from  entangling  alliances  with  foreign 
nations. 

In  all  disputes  between  conflicting  govern- 
ments, it  is  our  interest,  not  less  than  our  duly, 
to  remain  strictly  neutral,  while  our  geographical 
position,  the  genius  of  our  institutions  and  our 
people,  the  advancing  spirit  of  civilization,  arid 
above  all  the  dictates  of  religion,  direct  us  to  the 
cultivation  of  peacelul  and  (riendly  relations  with 
all  other  powers.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  inter- 
national question  can  now  arise  which  a govern- 
ment, confident  in  its  own  strength  and  resolved 
to  piolecl  its  own  just  rights,  may  not  settle  by 
wise  negotiation  ; and  it  eminently  becomes  a go- 
vernment like  our  own,  lounded  on  the  morality 
and  intelligence  of  its  citizens,  and  upheld  by 
their  affections,  to  exhaust  every  resort  of  honor- 
able diplomacy  belore  appealing  to  arms. 

lu  liie  curiduct  of  our  toreign  relations  1 shall 
cunlorm  to  these  views,  as  i believe  them  essen 
lial  to  the  uest  interests  and  the  true  honor  ol  the 
country. 

The  appointing  power  vested  in  the  President 
imposes  delicate  and  onerous  duties.  So  tar  as 
it  is  possible  to  be  informed,  1 shall  make  hon- 
esty, capacity,  and  fidelity  indispensable  pre-re- 
qutsites  to  Hie  bestowal  ot  office  ; and  the  absence 
of  either  of  these  qualities  shall  be  deemed  sut- 
ficienl  cause  lor  removal. 

it  shall  be  my  study  to  recommend  such  con- 
stiluiional  measures  to  Congress  as  may  be  ne- 
cessary and  propel  to  secure  encouragement  and 
protection  to  Hie  great  interests  ot  agriculture, 
commerce  and  maiiulaclures,  to  improve  our 
harbors,  to  provide  lor  the  speedy  extinguishment 
ot  Hie  public  debt,  to  enloice  a strict  accountabil- 
ity on  the  part  ot  all  officers  of  the  government, 
and  the  utmost  economy  in  all  public  expendi- 
tures. 

But  it  is  for  the  wisdom  of  Congress  itself,  in 
which  all  legislative  powers  are  invested  by  the 
Constitution,  to  regulate  these  and  other  matters 
of  domestic  policy.  1 shall  look  with  cunhdeuce 
to  the  enlightened  patriotism  of  that  body  to 
adopt  sucti  measures  ol  conciliation  as  may 
harmonize  conflicting  interests,  and  tend  to  per- 
petuate dial  union  which  should  be  the  para- 
mount object  ol  our  hopes  and  afleclions. 

in  any  action  calculated  to  promote  an  object  so 
near  the  heart  of  every  one  who  truly  loves  Ins 
country,  i will  zealously  unite  witti  Hie  co-ordi- 
nale  branches  ol  Hie  government.  In  conclusion, 
1 congi  a.uiate  you,  my  lellovv  citizens,  upun  the 
high  siaieol’  piusperuy  to  which  me  goodness  of 
Divine  Prov  idence  has  conducted  Our  common 
country.  Eel  us  invoke  a counnuauce  ol  the 
same  protecting  care,  winch  has  led  us  through 
small  beginnings,  to  Hie  eminence  to  winch  we 
tins  day  occupy,  and  let  us  seek  to  ueserve 
that  continuance  by  prudence  and  moderation  in 
our  councils,  by  well  directed  aliempls  to  assuage 
Hie  bitterness  winch  looolleu  marks  unavoidable 
ditlcreuces  ol  opinion  by  the  promulgation  and 
practice  of  jus.  and  liberal  principles,  and  by  an 
enlarged  pa.rioLism  winch  snail  acknowledge  no 
hunts  hut  those  of  uur  ow  n wide-spread  Republic. 

REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE 

iREASURY,  ON  THE  WAREHOUSING 

SI  STEM. 

Treasury  Department,  Feb.  22,  1849. 

Sir; — This  department  under  the  authority 
granted  by  the  5th  section  of  the  warehousing 
law  ol  the  6th  August,  1846,  has  issued  new  and 
additional  regulations,  a copy  ot  which,  marked 
A,  wilt  be  luund  annexed.  These  regulations 
are  based  upon  an  experience  ot  the  practical 
operation  ol  the  law  m this  country  during  Hie 
last  two  years,  as  well  as  upon  very  lull  iulorma- 
lion  upon’  Hie  same  subject  obtained  irom  the 
continent  ol  Europe,  and  also  Irom  Great  Bri- 
tain. it  is  believed  that  tbere  is  scarcely  an  act 
ever  passed  ny  the  British  Parliament  that  lias 
aided  more  than  her  warehousing  law  to  aug- 
ment her  manufactures,  commerce,  tonnage,  and 
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revenue.  This  is  the  ^pinion  of  all  her  states- 
men and  business  classes,  and  not  a vote,  it  is  be- 
lieved, could  be  obtained  in  either  House  of  Par- 
liament for  its  repeal,  although  in  its  inception 
the  system  encountered  even  greater  and  more 
violent  opposition  there  than  in  our  own  country. 
Since  it  was  perfected  there,  the  commerce  of 
Great  Britain  has  more  than  quadrupled;  the 
bonded  goods  remaining  in  warehouse  having 
risen  in  August,  1847,  according  to  the  statement 
of  the  commissioners,  attached  to  my  report  of 
December,  1847,  to  the  value  of  $387,200,000. 
The  docks,  structures,  and  buildings  in  which 
these  goods  were  stored,  cost  in  London  alone, 
according  to  the  same  statements,  $40,000,000, 
and  in  the  whole  British  empire  are  estimated  at 
nearly  double  that  sum.  It  is  thus  seen  how 
Great  Britain  has  made  herself  the  centre  of 
universal  commerce  and  exchanges,  and  the 
storehouse  of  the  business  of  the  world.  She 
has  the  almost  incredible  amount  of  near  four 
hundred  millions  of  foreign  imports  stored  in  her 
docks  and  warehouses,  so  a3  to  furnish  assorted 
cargoes  of  every  product  and  fabric  of  the  earth, 
and  of  every  class,  description,  and  quality. 
She  thus  makes  herself  the  factor  of  all  nations, 
and  the  productions  of  the  industry  of  all  man- 
kind are  stored  in  her  warehouses,  and  sold  by 
her  merchants  to  the  people  of  every  country. 
The  profit  thus  realized  is  immense,  and  draws 
with  it  the  command  of  the  trade  and  business 
and  specie  of  the  world.  Side  by  side  with 
these  warehoused  foreign  goods  are  her  own  pro- 
ducts and  fabrics,  ready  for  sale  at  home  and 
abroad.  In  bringing  to  her  ports  the  vessels  of 
ail  nations  for  cargoes  of  all  foreign  productions, 
the  purchasers,  to  complete  assortments,  also 
take  with  them  vast  amounts  of  British  articles, 
and  thus  Great  Britain,  whilst  commanding  the 
commerce  and  specie  of  other  countries,  aug- 
ments the  sale  of  her  own  products  and  fabrics. 

An  attentive  examination  of  the  globe,  and  of 
the  relative  position  of  its  several  countries,  will 
exhibit  our  great  advantages  over  Great  Britain 
as  a centre  lor  universal  commerce.  The  latter 
lias  no  great  interior  country  to  supply  any  of 
her  ports  with  business — she  has  no  mighty  lakes 
or  rivers — no  great  expanse  of  surface;  nor  can 
she  be  connected  with  the  continent  by  railroads 
or  canals.  Her  soil  is  less  fertile ; her  climate 
less  genial  and  favorable,  embracing  by  no  means 
such  a variety  of  products  ; and  great  as  are  her 
mineral  resources,  they  are  by  no  means  equal 
in  extent  or  number  to  our  own.  Her  position  is 
less  central,  having  north  of  her  much  less  than 
one-tenth  ol  the  arable  surface  of  the  globe,  and 
less,  also,  than  one-tenth  of  its  population  ; 
whereas,  if  we  turn  to  our  own  country,  in  view 
both  of  latitude  and  longitude  combined,  with 
our  froots  upon  both  oceans  and  upon  the  Gulf, 
we  are,  as  nearly  as  can  be,  the  centre  of  the 
arable  surLce,  the  -population,  and  the  business 
of  the  world.  Our  great  interior  lakes  and 
rivers,  with  our  rapidly  extending  net  work  of 
railroads  and  canals,  bringing  to  our  ports  the  in- 
terior commerce  of  a continent,  with  numerous 
deep  and  capacious  harbors  on  both  oceans,  ac- 
cessible at  all  times,  and  with  every  variety  of 
climate,  soil,  arid  product,  mineral  and  agricul- 
tural,-give  to  us  an  unrivalled  position.  That 
Great  Britain,  nevertheless,  with  so  many  local 
disadvaoiages,  should  have  made  herself  the  cen- 
tre of  universal  trade,  is  the  highest  proof  of  the 
genius  and  enterprise,  the  energy  and  persever- 
ance, and  especially  the  wise  legislation  on  this 
subject  of  that  great  country.  Alter  the  most 
deuoerale  investigation  during  the  last  three 
years,  it  is  my  firm  conviction,  that  without  her 
warehousing  system,  cherished  and  improved,  as 
it  has  been  lrom  lime  to  lime,  she  never  would 
have  achieved  these  great  results  ; that  it  is  main- 
ly this  system  which  lias  made  her  ttie  storehouse 
ol  the  world,  arm,  giving  her  the  command  ol  the 
carrying  trade,  has  tilled  her  vessels  with  cargoes 
lor  her  own  use  or  re-exportation.  In  her  great 
docks  and  warehouses  are  stored  the  products 
and  fabrics  of  ail  countries,  together  with  her 
own  ; aud  she  has  thus  become  the  point  where 
international  exchanges  are  made,  and  where 
trade  and  specie  have  centred.  If  we  would  en- 
ter into  a lair  and  honorable  competition  with 
her  lor  this  carrying  trade  and  commerce  aud 
specie,  we  must  avail  ourselves  of  the  lights 
of  experience,  and  introduce  here,  with  some 
changes  adapted  to  our  position,  a similar  ware- 
housing system.  When  foreign  and  American 
vessels  come  to  our  own  ports,  they  must  De  en- 
abled here,  as- in  Great  Britain,  to  load  and  un- 
load with  tfio  utmost  lacility,  economy  and  des- 


patch, at  all  times  and  in  all  seasons.  They 
must  also  be  enabled  to  obtain,  without  delay  in 
our  ports,  assorled  cargoes  of  our  own  products 
and*!  abrics,  as  well  as  those  of  all  other  coun- 
tries, of  every  quality,  character  and  price. 
These  foreign  and  domestic  products  and  fabrics 
must  be  collected  in  our  warehouses,  as  they  are 
in  London,  ready  at  all  times  for  immediate  pur- 
chase and  shipment,  so  that  any  vessel  arrtvimt 
at  our  ports  can  always  obtain  at  once  full  and 
assorted  cargoes.  It  is  only  thus  that  vessels, 
sure  of  return  cargoes,  can  be  brought  to  our 
ports  on  the  best  terms,  diminishing  freights, 
whilst  augmenting  our  carrying  trade  and  aggre- 
gate profits  of  navigation.  It  will  be  perceived, 
on  examination  of  the  new  regulations  hereto 
appended,  that  this  department,  as  indicated  in 
my  reports  of  December,  1847  and  1848,  has  in- 
troduced the  system  of  private  competition  for 
storage,  to  the  full  extent  authorized  by  existing 
laws,  combining,  as  permitted  thereby,  public 
and  private  stores,  and  protecting  the  interest  of 
the  government  and  merchant  by  every  safeguard 
in  the  power  of  the  department,  suggested  by  ex 
perience  and  investigation.  In  order,  however, 
to  give  to  our  warehousing  system  all  the  advan- 
tages that  are  possessed  in  Great  Britain,  the 
following  changes  are  indispensable.  The  pro- 
visions of  the  act  of  17th  June,  1844,  limiting 
the  inspectors  to  the  number  employed  at  that 
date,  must  be  modified  in  some  respects,  as  these 
officers  are  required  by  the  warehousing  laws  to 
keep  the  key  and  have  charge  of  private  bonded 
stores.  If  these  private  stores  are  to  be  scatter- 
ed over  our  great  ports,  as  the  convenience  of 
commerce  may  dictate,  and  as  to  a fair  and  rea- 
sonable extent  they  should  be  under  proper  regu- 
lations— if  the  warehousing  business  should  pro- 
gress, as  it  has  done  for  the  last  two  years,  the 
inspectors  must  be  augmented  beyond  the  num- 
ber authorized  by  that  act.  The  warehousing 
act  allows  the  importer,  whose  private  store  is 
used  for  the  warehousing  of  foreign  goods,  on 
which  the  duties  have  not  been  paid,  to  keep  one 
key,  and  requires  an  inspector  of  the  revenue  to 
keep  another  ; the  law  directing  a joint  custody, 
witti  two  different  kinds  of  locks  and  different 
keys  in  the  possession  of  each  respectively,  so 
that  the  importer  could  not  have  access  to  such 
bonded  goods  in  private  stores  except  in  the  pre- 
sence ol  the  inspector,  the  act  forbidding  the  im- 
porter “ access  to  the  goods,  except  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  proper  officer  of  the  customs.” 
The  expense  of  lurnishing  such  inspectors  for 
private  stores  should  of  course  be  borne  by  the 
importers,  for  whose  convenience  and  benefit  this 
arrangement  is  made,  and  who  can  only  exhibit 
the  goods  or  withdraw  packages  for  sale  or  re- 
exportation, from  time  to  lime,  under  the  law, 
“ in  the  presence”  of  an  inspector.  After  much 
deliberation  and  enquiry,  my  mind  has  been 
brought  to  the  conclusion  that  this  expense  could 
best  be  arranged  by  an  equitable  apporlionment 
of  the  compensation  paid  to  inspectors,  to  be  re- 
funded by  such  importers  ; the  amount  to  be 
fixed  in  each  case  by  the  collector,  with  the  ap- 
probation of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  ; or, 
Dy  adopting  the  principle  of  half  storage,  with  a 
view  to  cover  the  expense,  which  has  operated 
so  well  in  some  of  the  ports,  leaving  to  the  im- 
porter the  option  between  these  two  modes  of 
payment ; and  this  is  the  principle  upon  which 
the  present  instructions  are  based.  Under  the 
law,  however,  as  it  now  stands  in  our  largest 
ports,  it  will  be  impossible  to  put  the  system,  as 
to  private  stores,  into  full  operation,  unless  the 
act  of  17th  of  June,  1844,  before  referred  to, 
should  be  modified  ; inasmuch  as  whilst  one  in- 
spector mignt  suffice  for  one  vast  public  bonded 
store,  a considerable  number  would  be  required 
for  the  private-slores  of  the  importers  scattered 
over  a great  city.  So  far  as  the  government  is 
concerned,  it  is  obvious  that  in  the  large  ports 
the  great  public  stores,  equal  in  capacity  lo  a 
dozen  private  stores,  are  the  most  economical ; 
and  in  these  must  be  stored,  under  any  arrange- 
ments, the  unclaimed  goods,  amounting,  in  New 
V ork,  by  the  returns  of  llie  collector,  lo  me  value, 
during  the  last  two  years,  of  $14,617,658.  If, 
however,  the  importers  claim  the  goods,  and  the 
privilege  of  warehousing  in  their  own  private 
stores,  they  ought,  in  my  judgment,  to  be  permit- 
ted to  do  so,  in  the  manner  provided  in  the  regu- 
lations and  instructions  now  issued  by  Ibis  de- 
partment. 

The  stores  agreed  upon  by  the  importer  and 
collector,  with  me  restrictions  above  designated, 
are  the  only  private  stores  now  authorized  Dy 
law.  In  «ll  other  cases  the  stores  must  be  rented 


on  public  account,  as  required  by  the  provisions 
of  the  6ih  section  of  the  act  of  the  31  March, 
1841,  which  is  in  full  force,  and  is  in  these  words : 
Sec.  6 “ And  be  it  further  enacted  : That  all 
stores  hereafter  rented  by  the  collector,  naval 
officer  or  surveyor,  shall  be  on  public  account, 
and  paid  for  by  the  collector  as  such,  and  shall 
be  appropriated  exclusively  to  the  use  of  receiv- 
ing foreign  merchandise,  subject,  as  to  the  rates 
of  storage,  to  regulation  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.” 

The  law,  then,  as  it  now  stands,  authorizes  but 
two  classes  of  stores,  namely,  public  and  private 
stores.  The  first  as  we  have  seen,  mu9t  be 
“ rented  on  public  account,  and  paid  for  by  the 
collector.”  The  second  are  the  private  stores, 
agreed  upon  as  before  stated,  and  must  be  kept 
under  the  regulations  heretofore  quoted,  as  pre- 
scribed by  law. 

Under  the  clause  of  the  law  authorizing  pri- 
vate stores  in  certain  cases,  a very  important 
question  has  been  presented  for  my  considera- 
tion: whether,  in  view  of  the  very  large  discre- 
tionary powers  vested  in  this  department  by  the 
5lh  section  of  the  warehousing  law,  it  is  compe- 
tent lo  extend  the  privilege  of  storage  in  private 
stores  to  the  goods  of  several  importers  in  one 
such  store,  when  requesled  by  them.  Upon  ma- 
ture deliberation,  I nave  come  lo  the  conclusion 
tha$  this  may  be  done,  and  have  accordingly  so 
authorized,  under  regulations  combining  the  most 
perfect  indemnity  and  securiiy  to  the  government, 
with  great  convenience  and  economy  lo  the  mer- 
chant. These  will  not  be  public  stores,  and  no 
rent  will  be  paid  for  them  by  the  government, 
but  they  will  be  used  as  private  stores,  denomi- 
nated in  the  law  “ other  stores  lo  be  agreed  on 
by  the  collector  or  chief  revenue  officer  of  the 
port,  and  the  importer,  owner,  or  consignee.” 
In  those  cases,  however,  the  person  who  is  per- 
mitted by  the  collector  lo  have  such  private 
bonded  store,  must  be  constituted  by  each  ol  the 
importers  using  the  same,  their  agent,  who  must 
keep  the  importer’s  key  as  authorised  by  law 
whilst  ihe  inspector  will  keep  another  and  dis- 
tinct bey  ; so  that  no  access  can  be  had  to  the 
goods,  except  in  the  presence  of  the  inspector. 
In  this  case,  however,  where  several  importers 
thus  use  one  private  store,  thus  guarded  anJ  se- 
cured, in  addition  lo  the  custody  of  the  goods 
under  the  lock  of  the  inspector,  and  the  bond  for 
the  duties  required  from  the  importer,  the  col- 
lector must  also  exact  from  the  agent  of  the  im- 
porters who  keeps  the  store,  a bond  with  suffi- 
cient sureties  to  indemnify  the  government 
against  loss.  This  is  substantially  the  system  of 
private  competition  for  storage  and  labor  intro- 
duced into  Great  Britain,  anil  which  has  been 
attended  there  with  such  wonderful  success,  and 
has  made  that  country  the  storehouse  of  the  pro- 
ducts and  fabrics  of  the  world,  in  the  absence 
of  such  regulations,  this  department  leels  well 
assurtd  that  the  warehousing  business  in  the 
United  States  can  never  be  brought  into  success- 
ful competition  with  that  of  Great  Britain,  and  it 
believes  that  the  adoption  of  the  system  here  will 
be  attended  with  incalculable  beiietils.  Under 
this  conviction,  1 have  fell  it  to  be  my  duly  to 
extend  these  privileges  to  the  merchants  and  Dus- 
lness  of  the  country. 

Being  desirous  of  introducing  the  system  of 
stores  absolutely  fire-proof,  so  as  to  guard,  as  lar 
as  practicable,  against  those  disaslrousfires  which 
have  so  olten  swept  away  so  many  millions  of 
properly  invested  in  stores  and  goods,  and  with 
a view  to  place  bonded  stores  in  our  own  country 
upon  an  equal,  if  not  a superior,  fooling  lo  all 
others  as  regards  security,  so  as  to  maUe  our 
ports  the  principle  entrepots  ol  commerce,  I 
have  directed  that  a preference  shall  be  given,  in 
all  cases,  by  the  collectors,  to  such  private  stores 
as  are  made  entirely  fire-proof.  By  this  1 mean 
such  stores,  of  which  we  have  now  scarcely  a 
single  one  in  this  country,  although  lately  intro- 
duced with  great  success  into  Great  Britain,  as 
are  free  from  all  combustible  materials.  Such 
stores  would  be  built  on  arches  of  stone  or  Orick 
— or,  what  would  he  better,  for  all  the  wooden 
materials  now  used  lo  suhslilute  iron,  namely, 
for  roots  and  rafters,  for  joists,  lor  doors,  win- 
dow-frames and  shutters,  slabs  lor  flooring,  and 
beams  or  pillars  where  needed,  as  now  used  in 
some  cases  in  Kurope.  Tne  advantages  ot  this 
system  would  be— 1st.  Th6  greater  security  from 
hre  in  such  stores  would  much  increase  the 
warehousing  business  of  the  country,  with  all  its 
immense  profits  lo  our  commercial  and  naviga- 
ting interest.  2d.  The  saving  or  diminishing  IH0 
losses  arising  from  conflagration.  3d.  The  sav- 
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ing  or  diminishing  insurance.  4 ’ h . The  frequent 
arresting  of  fires  in  our  great  cities,  by  slopping 
them  at  a point  where  the  buildings  were  wholly 
incombustible.  5ih.  The  gradual  extension  of 
the  system  of  iron  buildings  to  private  stores, 
other  than  bonded  warehouses,  fill).  The  great 
benefit  to  the  iron  interest  of  the  country,  from 
the  new  and  increasing  use  and  demand  thereby 
created  for  that  material. 

The  augmenting  demand  for  warehouses  in 
many  of  our  ports  has  forced  upon  the  depart- 
ment the  alternative  of  leasing,  at  this  lime,  new 
and  additional  public  stores  lor  terms  of  years 
in  the  larger  ports,  or  resorting  to  the  system  of 
private  competition  ; and  after  full  investigation, 
it  is  deemed  best  to  adopt  the  latter.  Public 
stores,  however,  to  a large  extent,  are  still  re- 
quired by  the  law.  1st.  For  importers  who  may 
prefer  to  use  the  n.  2d.  Unclaimed  goods  under 
the  provisions  of  the  law  can  be  stored  only  in 
public  stores,  and  the  value  of  these  unclaimed 
goods  iri  New  York  alone,  during  the  first  two 
years  under  the  warehousing  law,  by  the  re- 
turns of  the  collector,  amounted  to  $14,617,658 
Under  tins  system,  public  and  private,  stores 
will  be  combined,  and  each  for  useiul  purposes, 
as  designed  by  the  law  ; but  ultimately  ihe  great 
mass  of  the  waiehousmg  business  (except  as  re- 
gards unclaimed  goods)  will  be  transacted  here 
as  in  Great  Britain,  by  stores  neither  rented  nor 
owned  by  the  government.  These  stores,  otwned 
by  individuals,  in  pioper  locations  and  of  a 
proper  character,  will  be  authorized  by  the  col- 
lector, wilh  the  assent  of  the  Secretary,  at  eacti 
port;  ar d the  government  will  have  no  other 
conliol  over  them  than  the  custody  of  tha  key 
by  an  inspector  of  the  revenue,  and  access  to  the 
goods  permuted  only  in  his  presence,  as  required 
by  law.  The  person  who  is  authorized  to  keep 
the  store,  will  be  lbs  agent  of  the  importers,  and 
contract  for  storage  and  labor  as  they  may  think 
proper;  the  government  being  indemnified  only 
lor  ihe  expen-e  of  the  services  of  an  inspector,  by 
the  payment  of  hall  storage,  or  of  the  inspector's 
salary,  at  the  option  ol  i he  importer.  The  stor- 
age and  labor  will  thus  be  furnished  by  the 
owners  ot  stores,  arid  not  tiy  the  government; 
and  the  busun  ss  will  thus  be  conducted  In  time 
w itli  greater  economy , and  the  choice  of  stores 
lelt  clued)  to  the  importers.  The  government 
will  have  all  the  security  for  the  stores  and  lor 
the  custody  ol  the  guuds  that  is  required  in  case 
ol  public  stores,  as  well  as  full  indemnity  for  all 
charges,  w illioul  any  risk  or  expense  for  labor, 
or  lor  Uie  building  or  renting  ol  stores,  wilh  a 
preierence  of  the  public  store,  where  adapted  to 
the  storage  of  articles  sought  to  be  warehoused. 
Private  enterprise  will  be  invited  into  rivalry  lor 
luiinsiiing  u alehouses ; and  now  that  the  sys- 
tem has  received  proper  impulse  Irom  the  go- 
vernment, individual  competition  will  in  lime 
luinish  the  best,  and  cheapest,  and  safest  stores, 
as  well  as  the  most  economical  storage  and  la- 
bor lor  nearly  all  goods,  except  such  as  are 
liTiclaimed.  bucli  puvale  enterprise  will  in  lime 
cause  laige  and  capacious  iiicoiiiliuslible  Stores 
to  he  elected  in  our  ports,  giving  employment  to 
our  mechanics  and  labor,  augmenting  our  com- 
merce and  revenue,  and  increasing  the  value  ol 
• properly  in  our  warehousing  cities.  The  incum- 
busuule  or  iron  stores  will  gradually  lake  the 
place  oi  structures  that  are  not  hre-proof,  for 
the  storage  ol  imports,  and  be  eventually  ex- 
tended to  stores  holding  domestic  goods,  and  thus 
terminate  those  disaslious  conflagrations  that 
have  ruined  so  many  thousands. 

As  early  as  the  2Uth  of  July,  1847,  my  atten 
tion  w as  directed  to  the  impoi  taut  subject  oi  iron 
w alehouses  , and  among  the  inquiries  which  the 
commissioners  who  visited  the  continent  of  Eu 
reipeand  Gieat  Britain,  under  my  appointment 
in  that  year,  were  directed  to  make,  was  '.he  lol- 
ljwing  : — 

“ 4 eiu  will  inquire  particularly,  how  far,  and 
to  what  extent,  iron  has  been  introduced,  either 
lor  roots,  ralleis,  joists,  or  otherwise,  as  well  as 
the  maieiial  lor  flooring  ; ihe  expense  of  such 
buildings  ; ihe  insurance,  il  any,  un  such  ware- 
houses, anu  the  goods  stored  therein.” 

In  replying  to  this  inquiry,  the  commissioners 
staled  as  lolluws  : — 

“ In  the  dock  warehouses  originally  construct 
ed,  iron  was  not  used  as  a material  lor  building 
being  only  used  in  some  cases  ior  braces  to 
strengthen  ; bul  in  those  more  lately  built,  it  has 
entered  to  some  extent  into  me  construction,  lor 
Tatters,  joists  and  flouring  ; for  pillars  it  has  been 
more  geneially  used  ; the  St.  Katharine's  duck 
in  London,  and  the  Albert  flock  at  Liverpool, 


using  iron  pillars,  fpled  in  wilh  brick,  as  the  sup- 
port, in  most  cases  to  the  second  floor.  The  Lon- 
don Dock  company  have  also  used  it  to  a consider- 
able extent  for  pillars  in  the  last  vaults  construct- 
ed. The  sheds  on  the  dock  piers  at  London  are 
generally  supported  by  iron  columns,  as  previous- 
ly mentioned  ; and  the  intention  hereafter  is  to 
increase  its  use,  experience  having  demonstrated, 
from  the  use  made  of  it  in  constructing  the  large 
railway  stations,  that  it  is  the  lightest  and  best 
material  for  large  sheds  and  roofs.  The  flooring 
in  the  warehouses  is  usually  made  with  reference 
to  the  character  of  the  goods  to  be  stored  ; where 
a smooth  surface  is  very  requisite  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  articles,  iron  has  been  somewhat 
used.  In  the  Albert  docks,  before  mentioned  as 
combining  the  most  modern  improvements,  tile 
has  been  used,  laid  on  concrete  made  perfectly 
smooth,  for  sugar  and  molasses;  such  a floor,  or 
one  of  stone  slabs,  being  considered  the  best,  the 
drainage  requiring  il  to  be  frequently  scraped 
and  - leaned. 

‘‘The  buildings  are  kept  insured  by  the  pro- 
prietors, the  rale  being  from  one-sixth  to  two- 
sixths  sterling  per  cent.  The  merchandise  is 
generally  insured.” 

They  stale  also — ■ 

“ The  warehouses  in  the  East  and  West  India, 
and  London  docks  in  London,  are  constructed  in 
a substantial  and  fire-proof  manner — the  roofs  ol 
slate  or  tile,  and  Ihe  doors  and  vv mdows  of  iron. 
The  lower  floors  are  generally  of  stone,  on  arcnes 
sustained  by  pillars  ol  stone  or  iron  ; the  upper 
floors  are  ot  woud,  sustained  by  wooden  pillars 
1'lie  stores  ic  these  docks  are  ot  different  dales  of 
construction,  the  more,  modern  ones  embracing 
the  most  approved  modes  of  building  at  the  lime 
“ lo  the  St.  Katharine’s  dock,  the  stores,  hav- 
ing been  more  recently  built,  are  generally  of  a 
belter  description — the  lower  stories  being  on 
arches,  suppoi  ted  by  iron  pillars,  and  the  floors  of 
the  second  sloiy  of  iron  plates.  Underneath  a" 
aie  the  cellars  lor  the  storage  of  liquors,  with 
arched  lools,  supported  by  iron  or  stone  columns 
These  cellars  are  of  immense  extent,  and  in  the 
Lundun  dock  alone  comprising  twenty-two  acres 
I tie  floors  are  fitted  with  iron  skids  lor  the  stor- 
ge  of  the  casks,  and  their  easy  movement  from 
one  part  to  another. 

Un  the  piers  in  these  docks  are  also  construct- 
ed sheds  for  the  protection  of  merchandise  while 
dii-chai ging  and  loading,  and  for  custom  house 
examination.  These  sheds  are  supported  gene 
rally  by  iron  columns,  and  in  some  instances 
have  iion  roois,  and  rail  ways  laid  through  them 
lor  the  more  convenient  removal  of  merchandise 
by  hand  trucks. 

The  other  bonded  warehouses  are  private 
stores  of  tire  proof  construction,  within  which  no 
offices  or  counting  rooms  are  allowed,  built  to 
comply  with  Ihe  circular  of  the  commissioners  of 
customs. 

The  stores  in  the  Albert  Dock,  Liverpool 
(the  only  dock  having  warehouses  at  tfiat  port.) 
ihe  undersigned  think  the  most  perfect  in  every 
respect  which  they  visited,  being  built  entirely  ol 
stone  and  iron,  no  wood  whatever  entering  into 
their  construction.” 

It  thus  appears  that  the  best  and  most  ap 
proved  warehouses  in  Great  Britain  are  now 
“ built  entirely  of  stone  and  iron,  no  wood  what 
ever  entering  into  their  construction.”  Thai 
similar  iron  stores  will  be  built  in  our  ware 
housing  ports,  under  the  present  instructions, 
giving  them  this  preference,  would  seem  to  be 
certain  ; and  when  they  are  constructed  in  one 
port,  they  must  be  built  iri  others,  or  it  would 
lead  to  a greater  concentration  of  the  warehous- 
ing business  in  those  ports  that  adopted  the  in- 
combustible iron  stores.  When  the  business  of  the 
storage  of  foreign  imports  is  thrown  open  lo  pri 
vale  enterprise,  and  sale  and  commodious  stores 
erected  by  individuals,  they  will  seek  to  till  them 
wilh  goods,  especially  for  re-exportation,  and 
thus  immensely  increase  the  warehousing  busi- 
ness and  render  our  ports  at  a much  earlier 
period  the  entrepots  lor  universal  commerce. 

The  question  is  one  of  great  magnitude,  in 
what  country  shall  be  chiefly^stored  the  ex- 
changeable products  and  labrics  of  the  world, 
during  the  period  intervening  between  their 
growth,  production,  or  manulaclure,  and  their 
use  or  consumption  ? What  country  shall  trans- 
act this  vast  business?  Who  shall  enjoy  this 
carrying  trade?  Whose  mechanics  and  laDorers 
shall  lurnish  the  stores,  and  flocks,  and  basins? 
Whose  merchant  shall  receive  the  storage? 
Whose  underwriters  the  insurance,  and  wtio 
shall  realize  the  commissions  and  profits  on  the 


sale  and  re-shipment?  These  are  questions  of 
momentous  interest  to  <#r  commerce  and  navi- 
gation, and  lo  the  progress'  of  our  wealth  and 
iudustry.  I think  it  may  be  demonstrated  that 
directly  and  indirectly,  Great  Britain  is  now 
realizing  from  this  source  an  annual  income  to  her 
people  of  more  than  eighty  millions  of  dollars. 

By  the  returns  of  our  commissioners  before  re- 
ferred to  it  appears  that  the  value  of  bonded 
goods  in  the  warehouses  of  Great  Britain,  in 
August,  1847,  was  $387  200,000.  The  quantity 
warehoused  throughout  the  year  is  not  given; 
but  if  it  bears  the  same  proportion  as  in  our  coun- 
try, to  the  remaining  goods  in  warehouse  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  it  would  be  much  greater.  As-  _ 
suming  it,  however,  lo  be  only  $400,000,000,  we 
may  form  an  approximate  estimate  lo  this  in- 
come from  the  lollowing  data  : 1st.  The  freight 
upon  the  importation  of  the  goods.  2d.  The 
freight  upon  such  as  are  re-exporled.  3d  The 
storage.  4lt).  The  insurance  whilst  on  deposile, 
as  well  as  when  imported  or  exported.  5lh. 
The  labor  attending  the  landing,  receiving,  and 
re-shipment,  including  the  wharfage,  drayaee, 
carnage,  cranage,  hoisting,  stowing,  piling,  pack- 
ing and  repacking,  &c.  6th.  The  profit  upon 
the  sale  of  the  goods;  or,  7ih.  The  commis- 
sions when  sold  and  re-shipped  on  foreign  ac- 
count. 8th.  The  wages  and  compensation  paid 
to  clerks,  storekeepers,  Sic.  9lh.  The  yearly 
appreciation  of  property  arising  from  the  ex- 
tension of  business  and  the  erection  of  docks  and 
warehouses.  lOlh.  The  augmented  market  for 
domestic  products  and  manulaciures,  purchased 
to  complete  assortments,  and  Ireigliled  abroad  at 
cheaper  rales,  thus  augmenting  domestic  exports, 
as  well  as  the  profit  upon  them.  lllh.  'I  he  use 
of  the  capital,  creUit,  specie,  and  the  command 
of  the  exchanges  of  t he  world.  12th.  The  aug- 
mented home  market  lor  domestic  products  and 
labrics,  arising  from  the  increase  ol  capital,  bu- 
siness, and  popula'ion,  growing  out  ol  the  ware- 
housing system.  '1  here  are  some  of  these  items, 
known  to  be  great,  not  susceptible  of  any  accu- 
rate approximate  estimate  ; taking,  however, 
those  only  where  the  data  are  established,  it  may 
be  safely  assumed  that  the  gross  income  yielded 
on  such  items  lo  the  couniry  lrom  waiehoused 
goods,  is  riot  less  than  twenty  per  cent,  ol  the 
value  of  such  goods  stored  ior  sale  and  dislribu- 
li>  n.  It  must  be  remembered  that  this  is  an  in- 
come realized  on  the  products  and  fabrics  of 
other  countries,  growing  out  of  being  their  fac- 
tors, and  transacting  their  business  under  the 
warehousing  system.  Among  the  most  benefi- 
cial eflecls  of  the  system,  as  demonstrated  in  Us 
results  by  practical  experience  m Great  Britain, 
is  the  largely  augmented  foreign  maikel  lor  do- 
mestic products  and  labrics,  lo  compltte  an  as- 
sortment or  a cargo,  so  as  to  give  lull  heights  to 
vessels.  Our  ports  are  the  natural  and  proper 
depots  of  European  goods  seeking  the  markets 
of  Canada,  the  West  indies,  Mexico,  and  of 
Central  and  Southern  America.  They  are  also 
the  natural  depots  ol  all  these  latter  countries 
when  seeking  the  European  or  other  toreign 
market.  Our  ports  on  Hie  Tacitic,  in  connexion 
wilh  ttiose  on  the  Atlantic  anu  the  Gull,  are 
also  the  natural  depots  lor  sale  and  distribution 
lo  all  the  rest  of  Lite  world,  of  the  products  aiui 
labrics  ol  Asia  ; and  nothing  can  secure  to  us 
tins  commerce  but  a well-organized  warehouse 
system,  furnishing  equal  .facilities  for  storage 
and  enlreput  with  similar  systems  in  any  other 
country.  'To  the  perleet  success  of  this  system, 
the  principle  of  liee  storage  and  free  competi- 
tion lor  alt  but  unclaimed  goods  will  become  in- 
dispensable. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  ascertain  the  extent  to 
which  vessels  and  purchasers  would  he  brought 
lo  our  poris  under  a perleet  warehousing  system, 
lo  be  supplied  wilh  return  cargoes,  in  pail  com- 
posed ol  our  own  products  and  tabnes. 

It  is  clear,  however,  that  the  eflect  must  be 
very  great,  and  when  cur  warehousing  system 
shall  go  into  complete  operation,  1 do  nut  doubt 
Out  that  stores  tilled  with  domestic  products 
and  labrics  wiil  be  found  side  by  side  with  our 
bonded  warehouses,  and  purchasers  will  resort  lo 
both  to  fill  their  vessels  or  lo  complete  their  as- 
sortments. 

Whilst  the  bonded  warehouses  will  be  filled 
with  foreign  goods,  our  own  breadsluffs  and  pio- 
visions,  our  flour  and  grain,  our  com  and  cotton, 
our  rice  and  tobacco,  our  hemp  and  wool,  our 
cotton  and  woolleu  fabrics  (and,  in  time,  also 
our  iron  and  sugar,)  and  the  vast  vaiiely  of 
manufactures  which  our  skill  and  iudustry  pro- 
duce, will  be  found  in  our  domestic  stores  near 
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or  adjacent  to  our  bonded  warehouses,  assem- 
bling purchasers  to  find  a market  for  them  in 
every  portion  of  the  world.  Nay,  it  is  quite  cer- 
tain that  the  barter  of  the  foreign  for  the  domes- 
tic products  and  fabrics  in  adjacent  stores,  will 
often  take  place  daily,  as  it  now  does  to  so  vast 
an  extent  in  Great  Britain,  increasing  not  only 
our  internal  but  our  external  commerce,  aug- 
menting our  tolls  or  freights  on  our  lakes  and 
rivers,  our  railroads  and  canals,  and  swelling  our 
exports  (including  our  own  manufactures,)  to  an 
extent  corresponding  with  our  foreign  imports. 
The  foreign  and  domestic  goods  warehoused  in 
adjacent  stores  will,  as  it  were,  invite  the  ex- 
change, and  our  merchants  thus  become  the  fac- 
tors of  universal  commerce. 

Whilst  the  warehousing  system  in  Great  Bri- 
tain is  greatly  cherished  by  their  merchants,  it  is 
regaided  with  still  deeper  interest  by  their  manu- 
facturers, being  as  popular  in  Manchester  with 
its  bonded  stores,  as  in  London  or  Liverpool  ; 
bringing,  as  it  does,  capital  to  British  ports,  and 
purchasers  and  goods  from  every  quarter  of  the 
globe  to  exchange  for  British  fabrics  ; and  our 
American  manufacturers  can  never  compete  suc- 
cessfully for  the  foreign  market,  until  a similar 
warehousing  system  is  introduced  and  perfected 
in  our  ports. 

Much  as  our  mercantile  and  navigating  inte- 
rests will  be  advanced  by  such  a system,  the 
American  producer  and  manulacturer,  in  aug- 
mented markets  at  home  and  abroad,  will  derive 
still  greater  advantages. 

There  is  a perfect  union  of  interest  between 
our  exports  and  imports — oetween  our  trade,  ex- 
ternal and  internal.  Commerce  is  a unit;  it  is 
the  exchange  of  products  and  fabrics,  w hether 
foreign  or  domestic,  whether  transported  inland 
or  coastwise,  upon  the  lakes  or  the  ocean,  upon 
the  railroad  or  canal;  and  whatever  system  as- 
sembles in  any  port  lor  exchange,  the  products 
and  fabrics  of  human  industry,  augments  the 
wealth,  and  business,  and  capital  of  the  country 
facilitating  such  commerce,  and  fills  the  hand  of 
labor  with  greater  and  more  abundant  reward. 
In  truth,  commerce  is  the  great  handmaid  of  la- 
bor, the  factor  of  its  products,  finding  for  them 
the  markets  of  the  world. 

Among  the  most  important  amendments  re- 
quired in  the  existing  law,  are  the  following: — 
1st.  Where  the  goods  are  depusiled  in  a puolic 
store,  under  the  exclusive  custody  of  the  govern- 
ment, no  bond  for  duties  should  be  required.  To 
exact  security  for  the  payment  of  duties  on  the 
goods,  when  the  goods  themselves  are  in  the  sole 
custody  of  the  government,  would  seem  to  be 
superfluous.  2d.  When  the  goods  are  deposited 
m private  stores,  to  permit  the  proprietor  of  the 
store  to  cover  the  amount  of  duties  on  all  goods 
in  his  store  under  his  own  bond,  with  adequate 
securities,  instead  of  exacting  a bond  from  every 
importer.  3d.  To  cancel  all  bonds  for  duties 
when  the  goods  are  destroyed  by  tire.  This  is 
the  case  in  Great  Britain,  and  much  increases 
her  entrepot  trade;  it  being  a great  inducement 
to  preler  her  ports  for  warehousing,  as  it  is 
known  she  exacts  no  duties  when  the  goods  are 
consumed  by  tiie  before  they  are  taken  out  of  the 
warehouse.  Here,  Congress  generally  refunds 
the  duties  in  such  cases,  so  that  our  government, 
in  lad,  gains  nothing  by  the  exaction;  but,  in 
the  meantime,  foreign  goods  are  driven  to  other 
entrepots  by  the  fact,  that  under  our  law,  as  it 
now  stands,  the  duties  are  payable.  Under  the 
present  Jaw,  the  goods  are  insured  at  a value  in- 
cluding the  duty,  thus  increasing  expenses  here, 
as  compared  with  foreign  warehouses;  and  where 
the  duties  are  relunded  after  a tire,  it  is  generally 
only  lor  the  benefit  of  the  underwriters  who  have 
insured  trie  goods.  4th.  To  prolong  the  time  for 
warehousing,  il  not  indefinitely,  at  least  to  a pe- 
riod not  less  than  five  years.  In  Great  Britain 
the  term  is  three  years,  but  at  the  same  lime, 
discretion  is  given  to  the  commissioners  of  cus- 
toms to  extend  the  period  two  years  more  ; thus 
practically  enlarging  the  time  on  goods  not  per- 
ishable to  five  yeais.  The  term  ol  one  year  is 
too  limited,  especially  with  a view  to  exporta- 
tion. 

Debenture  goods  may  now  be  exported  within 
three  years,  and  no  reason  can  be  given  why 
warehoused  goods  should  not  have  alleast  the 
same  lime,  if  not  an  indefinite  period.  The  fact 
that  goods  can  only  be  warehoused  here  one  year, 
wtieu  in  England  they  may  remain  five  years  m 
waiehuuse,  gives  to  that  country  an  immense  ad- 
vantage over  our  own  as  an  entrepot  lor  ware- 
housed gouds;  and  we  will  contend  with  her  to 
great  disadvantage  for  the  commerce  of  the 


world,  until  we  extend  the  warehousing  privilege 
to  a similar  period  of  years.  Why  should  de- 
benture goods,  remaining  in  the  merchant’s  own 
exclusive  possession,  be  permitted  to  he  exported 
within  three  years,  when  warehoused  goods  re- 
maining in  our  own  custody  must  be  forced  out 
of  the  country  in  one  year?  Why  should  we 
deny  to  our  own  country  the  payment  of  insur- 
ance and  storage,  of  labor,  and  other  charges 
upon  the  goods,  beyond  the  period  of  a year? 
Why  limit  the  period  for  exportation  or  consump- 
tion, the  goods  remaining  with  us  at  the  expense 
of  the  foreign  importer? 

The  loss  of  interest,  the  payment  of  insurance, 
storage,  and  other  charges,  constitute  a sufficient 
inducement  to  the  importer  to  sell  or  re  export, 
at  any  period,  without  limiting  the  time.  Be- 
sides, there  are  many  articles  that  are  greatly 
improved  by  remaining  in  store  for  a series  of 
years.  Among  these  1 may  mention  wines  and 
liquors,  which  are  generally  so  greatly  improved 
by  age.  We  can  never  become  a great  entrepot 
for  wines  and  liquors  whilst  this  limitation  exists, 
but  will  be  compelled  lo  send  for  Ihe  best  of 
these  articles,  as  we  now  do,  to  the  foreign,  and 
especially  to  the  London  dock  cellars  and  stores, 
where  such  articles  are  sent  by  the  producer  lo 
acquire  the  reputation  and  auditional  price  de 
rived  Irom  their  deposits  there.  More  than  50 
acres  of  bonded  vaults  and  cellars  in  Great  Bri 
lain  are  tilled  with  these  wines  and  liquors,  of 
every  quality  and  age;  and  we  can  never  com- 
pete for  the  storage  of  these  articles,  unless  we 
grant  here  equal  i ac  i I Hies  for  sale  and  storage. 
There  is  another  reason  why  the  time  should  be 
enlarged,  arising  out  ol  Ihe  extension  of  our  ports 
and  territories  since  the  passage  of  the  ware- 
housing act.  Under  the  law,  goods  can  be  ware- 
housed and  transferred  Irotn  port  to  port  in  our 
own  country.  Now,  from  our  Atlantic  to  our 
Pacific  ports,  go.ng  or  returning  around  Cape 
Horn,  nearly  one  half  of  the  time  may  be  occu- 
pied in  the  voyage  ; yet  this,  by  the  law,  consti- 
tutes part  of  the  year  permitted  for  warehousing, 
and  is  entirely  too  short  for  the  great  purposes  ol 
such  a commerce.  Why  should  we  destroy  our 
own  coastwise  trade  by  a limitation  so  perni- 
cious? 

In  extending  the  period  for  deposite  of  foreign 
goods,  1 would  renew  my  recommendation  lor 
the  repeal  of  the  debenture  system.  The  mer- 
chant may  now  export  debenture  goods  within 
three  years,  having  the  duties  refunded  without 
interest,  the  government  withholding  two  and  a 
half  per  cent.  For  this  privilege,  then,  he  loses 
three  years  interest,  being  eighteen  percent.,  and 
two  and  a half  per  cent,  on  the  duties — in  all, 
twenty  and  one  half  per  cent. ; now,  it  he  is  per- 
mitted to  retain  the  goods  in  public  or  private 
bonded  warehouses,  without  the  payment  of  any 
portion  of  this  sum,  or  any  advance  for  duties, 
and  export  the  goods  witnin  three  years  from 
such  warehouses,  why  should  he  want  the  deben- 
ture privilege?  The  trulh  is,  if  Ihe  time  were 
thus  prolonged  when  the  goods  remained  un- 
changed, there  could  be  no  motive  (but  in  some 
extraordinary  cases)  lo  resort  to  the  debenture 
privilege,  except  lo  defraud  the  revenue  by  a 
pretenued  exportation  of  the  goods,  when  in  lact, 
having  been  in  the  importer’s  exclusive  posses- 
sion, they  are  too  often  smuggled  into  the  con- 
sumption of  the  country,  and  the  duties  refunded, 
as  ti  they  were  exported.  I have,  heretofore, 
recommended  the  repeal  of  the  debenture  system, 
and  the  substitution  of  a right,  for  at  least  the 
same  period  of  time,  of  exporting  abroad  the 
goods  lrom  the  public  or  private  warehouses, 
without  having  paid  any  duties.  This  is  a much 
greater  privilege  than  the  debenture,  and  not  ac- 
companied with  its  frauds.  This  department  has 
heretofore  represented  the  fraudulent  character 
ol  the  debenture  system,  which  has  led  lo  its 
abandonment  in  other  countries.  The  system 
furnishes  great  facilities  and  lemptaliuns  to 
frauds  upon  the  revenue.  Let  us  take  an  exam- 
ple lo  illustrate  tiow  easily  these  Bauds  may  be 
perpelialcd.  Under  the  existing  debenture  pri- 
vilege, an  importer  introduces  a quantity  ol  fo- 
reign cotton  goods;  he  pays  the  duty,  and  lakes 
the  goods  into  his  exclusive  possession.  At  the 
end  of  a period  not  exceeding  three  years,  he 
prolesses  to  export  these  same  cotton  goods,  and 
alter  these  goods  are  examined  by  the  appraisers, 
and  supposed  lo  be  the  same,  he  executes  his  ex- 
port bond,  ships  his  goods,  and  receives  Ins  de- 
benture cerlihcate,  upon  winch  lie  draws  the 
money  at  once  ; but  perhaps  the  appraiser  who 
examined  the  cotton  goods  three  years  before  is 
absent,  dead,  removed  or  resigned  ; or,  in  tbe 


lapse  of  time,  from  the  multiplicity  of  his  duties, 
he  may  have  forgotten  Ihe  precise  character  of 
the  goods,  or  an  article  of  cotton  goods  of  so 
precise  a similitude  may  for  that  very  purpose 
have  been  manufactured  here,  as  to  defy  detec- 
tion, and  the  domestic  goods  are  exported  instead 
of  the  foreign  ; and  this  is  but  one  out  of  many 
inodes  in  which  frauds  may  be  perpetrated  under 
the  debenture  system.  In  truth,  the  whole  sys- 
tem is  an  open  invitation  to  frauds  upon  the  reve- 
nue, and  in  some  cases  this  has  been  so  palpable 
that  the  drawback  exceeds  the  duty.  Herewith 
is  communicated  a letter  on  this  subject,  (a  copy 
of  which  is  hereto  annexed,  marked  B.)  from 
two  experienced  custom  house  officers  of  New 
Orleans  and  New  York,  being  the  result  of  in- 
quiries direcled  by  me,  exhibiting  Ihe  frauds  un- 
der this  system.  1 cannot  too  strongly  urge  the 
consideration  of  this  subject  by  Congress,  nor  too 
earnestly  repeat  my  undoubled  conviction  that 
the  revenue  is  defrauded  many  hundred  thousand 
dollars  every  year  by  this  system.  Not  only  is 
the  revenue  thus  defrauded  of  large  sums,  but 
the  honest  merchant,  who  has  fairly  paid  his  du- 
ties, is  deeply  injured  by  being  brouglit  inlo  com- 
petition with  goods  the  duties  on  which  have 
been  refunded,  whilst  the  domestic  manufacturer 
and  producer  are  also  compelled  to  compete  with 
foreign  goods  subject  to  duty,  but  on  which  llie 
duty  has  been  refunded  under  the  practical  ope- 
ration of  this  law. 

Connected  with  the  subject  of  warehousing, 
is  the  construction  of  docks  and  basins  for  the 
accommodation  of  vessels,  the  erection  of  ware- 
houses, and  the  economical  storage  of  goods. 
In  ancient,  as  well  as  in  modern  times,  these  im- 
provements, to  a greater  or  less  extent,  mark  Ihe 
growth  of  commercial  cities.  On  Ihe  Continent 
of  Europe,  they  exist  lo  a considerable  extent ; 
but  in  Great  Britain  they  have  been  constructed 
in  greater  numbers  and  lo  a greater  extent  than 
in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  In  Boston,  in 
connexion  with  their  wharves,  they  have  long 
existed,  and  are  constantly  extending,  having 
gieatly  contributed  to  the  increase  of  the  lo- 
reign  and  domestic  commerce  of  that  great  city, 
furnishing  another  proof  of  the  sagacity  and  fore- 
sight of  that  people.  In  the  harbor  of  New 
York  they  are  just  going  into  operation,  and 
must  furnish  great  facilities  for  the  extension  of 
the  commerce  of  that  city.  They  are  admira- 
bly calculated  for  the  extension  ol  the  warehous- 
ing system,  especially  for  heavy  goods,  and  for 
articles  introduced  lor  re-exportation.  On  that 
important  subject,  I attach  to  this  report  docu- 
ments marked  C and  D ; the  first  being  a report 
of  the  committee  on  wharves,  of  Die  city  of 
New  Yoik;  and  the  second,  a pamphlet  ol  the 
proceedings  of  citizens  and  companies  in  regard 
lo  the  great  Atlantic  Duck  basin.  To  a con- 
siderable extent  such  docks  and  warehouses  have 
been  used  in  Boston  and  New  York  for  the  more 
economical  storage  of  goods,  and  it  is  believed 
are  destined  to  great  and  complete  success.  It 
is  obvious  that  heavy  gouds  can  be  landed  and 
stored  more  economically  when  the  vessel  can 
lie  alongside  of  the  warehouse  in  such  docks  or 
basins,  and  load  or  unload  from  it  without  dray- 
age  or  cartage. 

When  the  warehousing  law  was  passed,  1846, 
the  system  was  entirely  new  in  this  counlry,  and 
the  department  was  required  lo  put  il  at  once 
into  operation.  This  was  done  altera  coher- 
ence with  the  collectors  in  the  principal  ports, 
and  the  action  of  the  department  communicated 
to  Congress.  Whilst  it  is  believed  that  all  then 
done  in  putting  so  promptly  into  operation  so 
new  and  great  a system  will  redound  lo  the  ulti- 
mate advancement  of  the  best  interests  of  the- 
counlry  ; yet,  in  the  period  of  two  years  which 
has  intervened  since  that  date,  the  department, 
amidst  its  other  pressing  engagements,  has  Jevo- 
led  much  attention  lo  this  new  and  important 
subject,  collecting  from  the  continent  of  Europe 
anu  Great  Britain  all  the  information  that  could 
be  obtained  in  regard  to  the  practical  operation 
of  the  system  in  those  countries.  On  the  conti- 
nent the  plan  adopted  is  that  ol  public  government 
stores,  in  Great  Biitain  an  appeal  is  made  lo 
private  enterprise,  capital  and  competition,  and 
their  bonded  warehouses  are  chietiy  private 
stores,  with  a few  large  government  warenouses 
for  certain  purposes.  The  British  plan  lias  been 
far  the  most  successful,  and  commends  itself,  in 
my  judgment,  as  well  from  Ihe  success  ol  the  sys- 
tem itself,  as  from  a thorough  investigation  of 
the  principles  on  which  il  is  founded,  i have, 
therefore,  by  the  new  regulations,  30  far  as  was 
consistent  with  the  law,  introduced  il  into  this 
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country,  under  the  powers  vested  in  this  depart- 
ment by  the  5th  section  of  the  warehousing  act. 
The  important  information  derived  from  the 
continent  of  Europe  and  Great  Britain,  is  here- 
with appended  to  this  report,  in  documents 
marked  F,  G,  H,  I,  IC,  L,  M,  O,  P,  Q. 

The  regulations  now  issued,  introduce  the  sys- 
tem of  private  competition,  so  far  as  permitted  by 
the  public  interest,  and  by  the  law  as  it  now 
stands.  By  the  existing  law,  unclaimed  goods 
must  be  warehoused  in  public  stores.  The  value 
of  these  is  very  great.  In  New  York  alone,  by 
the  returns  of  the  collector,  the  value  of  the  fo- 
reign unclaimed  goods  warehoused  in  that  port 
from  the  6th  August,  1846,  to  30th  September, 
1848,  was  $14,617,658  ; and  the  regularly  ware- 
housed, in  tne  same  period,  $'20  546,250  ; making 
a total  in  that  port  of  $35,163,908.  These  un- 
claimed goods,  under  the  act  of  the  3d  March, 
1841,  must  be  kept  in  the  public  stores,  there  be- 
ing no  importer  who  claims  and  makes  a ware- 
house entry  of  them. 

By  the  returns  of  the  collectors,  (see  doc.  E,) 
the  foreign  goods  regularly  warehoused  from  the 
6th  August,  1846,  to  September  30th,  1848,  was 
$43  934,308.  In  addition  to  this,  there  was  a vast 
amount  of  foreign  imports  deposited  in  our  ware- 
houses as  unclaimed  goods,  amounting,  as  we 
have  seen,  in  New  York  alone,  to  the  sum  of 
$14,617,658.  If  in  the  other  ports  the  unclaimed 
goods  bore  the  same  proportion  as  those  legular- 
Jy  warehoused  in  New  York,  it  would  bring  the 
total  amount  of  foreign  goods  deposited  in  our 
warehouses  from  the  6.h  August,  1846,  to  30. h 
September,  1848,  up  to  $66,527,033.  Notwith- 
standing, ttien,  that  the  system  was  entirely  new 
in  this  country,  it  is  hoped  that  these  facts,  and 
the  vast  amount  thus  warehoused  in  the  infancy 
of  the  system,  under  the  instructions  and  acts  of 
this  department,  will  satisfy  Congress  that  every 
effort  was  made  to  carry  the  law  fully  into  effect, 
and  that  these  efforts  were  attended  with  success, 
notwithstanding  that  the  department  was  com- 
pelled to  enter  on  a field  of  experiment  entirely 
unexplored  in  this  country.  It  would  be  strange, 
under  such  circumstances,  if  the  department  has 
seen  nothing  to  improve  or  amend,  as  the  result 
of  more  than  two  years  of  experience  of  the  prac- 
tical operation  of  the  system  in  this  country,  and 
as  also  of  the  information  collected  with  so  much 
care  from  the  continent  of  Europe  and  Great 
Britain.  This  experience  and  information  have 
enabled  the  department  to  introduce,  it  is  be- 
lieved, great  and  important  improvements  under 
the  new  instructions  now  issued,  and  especially 
in  authorizing,  as  far  as  permitted  by  the  law  and 
the  security  of  the  public  revenue,  the  system  of 
private  enterprise  and  competition  in  the  busi- 
ness of  storage,  so  as  to  reduce,  to  the  utmost 
practicable  extent,  all  the  charges  and  expenses 
incident  to  the  system.  These  regulations,  it  is 
believed,  will  lead  to  a considerable  augumenta- 
lion  in  the  warehousing  business;  but  in  order  to 
give  to  our  own  ports  all  the  advantages  enjoyed 
in  Great  Britain,  and  to  enable  us  to  enter  into 
successful  competition  with  other  countries  for  the 
commerce  of  the  world,  the  amendments  in  the 
law  itself,  especially  as  regards  the  extension  of 
the  lime  for  warehousing,  which  can  only  be 
made  by  Congress  are  indispensable.  With  these 
amendments,  advancing  in  a liberal  commercial 
policy  with  the  progress  of  the  age  and  the  lights 
of  experience,  it  is  believed  that  our  own  coun- 
try will  pass  rapidly  onward  to  the  command  of 
universal  commerce.  With  enduring  peace — 
with  extended  area,  industry,  and  population — 
with  an  enlarging  trade,  internal  and  external, 
and  increasing  facilities  of  navigation  and  trans- 
portation on  the  lakes  and  rivers,  the  ocean  and 
tne  land — with  a career  marked  by  a spirit  ol 
equity  and  justice,  our  future  advance  must  be 
more  rapid  even  than  the  past.  Nor  should  we 
regard  only  the  advantages  to  ourselves,  from  our 
national  Union,  as  a moral  and  political  necessity 
which  no  human  power  can  sever  or  destroy,  but 
consider  also  its  effects  as  a light  and  example  to 
all  nations,  and  as  ultimately  destined  to  extend 
its  benefits  and  blessings  to  every  country  auu 
people  ol  the  globe.  To  accomplish  these  great 
objects,  an  ever  extending  internal  and  interna- 
tional commerce  and  intercourse  are  indispen- 
sable; and  even  if  interrupted  for  a brief  period, 
would  be  sure  to  return,  with,  the  triumph  ol 
truth,  in  augmented  lorce  and  power. 

Most  respectfully  your  obedient  servant, 

R J.  WALKER,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
Hon.  Robert  C.  Winthrop, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


B. 

Washington,  March  3,  1848. 

Sir — The  undersigned,  in  compliance  with 
your  suggestion,  proceed  to  lay  before  you  the 
great  facilities  now  existing  for  fraud,  under  our 
debenture  laws,  and  also  to  specify  in  detail,  how 
they  may  most  easily  be  affected.  The  require- 
ments prescribed  in  the  Acts  to  proofs  of  identity 
with  original  importations  of  goods  to  be  export- 
ed are,  from  their  very  nature,  in  a port  of  large 
business,  like  the  principal  port  in  the  United 
States,  almost,  if  not  entirely  impossible  of  exe- 
cution. The  law  requires  that  when  a person  in- 
tends to  export  goods  for  benefit  of  drawback  he 
shall  make  entry  thereof  before  the  Collector, 
who,  when  the  party  has  made  oath,  designates 
some  part  of  the  goods  so  to  be  exported,  to  be 
examined  by  the  Appraisers,  on  whose  report 
and  on  a bond  being  taken  to  land  the  goods  in  a 
foreign  country  are  allowed  to  be  sent  on  board 
a vessel,  under  custody  of  an  officer  on  the  sailing 
of  which  a debenture  certificate  issues  payable  in 
ninety  days.  The  presentation  of  a certificate 
from  the  port  of  destination,  verified  before  the 
American  Consul,  of  the  goods  being  so  landed 
cancels  the  bond.  The  following,  the  result  of 
our  experience  in  Custom  House  business,  and  of 
diligent  enquiry  in  the  matter,  will  give  some 
idea  of  how  frauds  may  be  committed. 

1st.  From  the  improvement  in  American  manu- 
factures, and  the  imitation,  by  our  manufactures, 
of  the  foreign  articles,  the  American  article  may, 
with  great  care,  be  substituted  for  the  foreign, 
and  with  but  little  risk  of  detection,  lfthe  origi- 
nal packages  cannot  be  procured,  others  can  be 
made  to  imitate  them,  and  packed  with  the  Ame- 
rican fabric,  or  with  a different  foreign  fabric 
from  the  original  contents.  The  only  guide  the 
appraiser  has,  is  an  invoice,  passed,  it  may  be, 
nearly  three  years  before,  of  certain  goods,  cost- 
ing a certain  price  ; the  goods  presented  to  him 
answer  the  descriptions,  the  packages  correspond 
with  marks  and  numbers,  and  the  exporter  swears 
to  the  identity  ; he  sees  nothing  to  impair  this 
evidence,  and  therefore  passes  them.  It  will  be 
seen  at  once  the  utter  impossibility  of  detecting 
frauds  in  such  cases,  and  when  it  is  considered 
that  even  the  best  judges  are  at  a loss  to  distin- 
guish foreign  from  domestic  fabrics,  as  regards 
many  descriptions  of  cotton  goods,  woollens,  su- 
gars, sheet  iron,  and  a great  variety  of  other  ar- 
ticles, and  that  an  appraiser  is  called  upon  to  ex- 
amine goods  which  persons,  claiming  to  be  of 
high  standing,  swear  to  be  of  foreign  manufac- 
ture, he  is  almost  constrained  to  believe  them. 
Experience  at  the  different  custom  houses, shows 
the  daily  attempts  to  commit  frauds  on  the  reve- 
nue through  importations,  notwithstanding  the 
vigilance  used,  it  is  but  reasonable,  therefore, 
to  suppose  that,  with  an  opening  likelhis,  known 
to  every  one  in  traue,  that  many  attempts  must 
have  been  made  ; and  the  perlect  ease  and  faci- 
lity of  committing  such  frauds  is  Evidenced  by 
the  fact  ; that  lew,  if  any,  attempts  have  yet 
been  detected. 

2d.  The  drawback  law,  extending  over  a period 
of  three  years,  and  goods  being  permitted  to  be 
shipped  lrom  one  port  to  another,  to  enjoy  its 
benefits,  it  follows  that  even  the  check  which 
might  exist  in  the  memory  of  an  appraiser  is  lost. 
The  death  of  the  appraiser,  who  originally  ex- 
amined ihe  importations,  or  change  of  the  officer, 
from  other  cause,  entirely  prevents  the  effect  of 
such  check:  besides,  a person  attempting  to  com- 
mit fraud,  will  get  another  appraiser  or  an  assist- 
ant appraiser,  to  make  the  required  examination. 
Even  should  the  original  appraiser  re-examine 
them,  from  the  multiplicity  of  business  it  is  al- 
most impossible  that  he  should  retain  a recollec- 
tion of  any  particular  lot  ol  goods;  and  even  if 
he  had  doubts  he  can  bring  lorward  nothing  but 
mere  suspicion  against  the  positive  oath  of  the 
exporter,  who,  by  the  very  magnitude  of  the 
charge,  is  thus  protected  in  his  fraud. 

3d.  After  the  goods  have  passed  the  appraiser, 
they  are  placed  on  board  a vessel  by  an  officer, 
who  there  leave  them  ; the  vessel  is  then  placed, 
in  most  parts,  in  charge  of  a district  officer,  who 
has  sometimes  forty  or  fifty  vessels  in  his  district. 
From  the  constant  passing  of  goods  on  our 
wharves  and  piers,  the  merchandize  might  even 
be  landed  at  mid-day,  but  at  night  the  landing  in 
boats  from  the  wharl,  or  when  the  vessel  is  an- 
chored in  a river  is  perfectly  practicable,  and  no 
doubt  often  done. 

4th.  As  before  remarked,  twenty  days  after 
date  ol  the  vessel’s  sailing,  the  drawback  is  paid 
the  claimant ; the  only  hold  the  government  then 


has,  is  a bond  to  land  the  goods  in  a foreign  coun- 
try. This  requires  a certificate  of  landing  to 
cancel.  The  experience  of  every  merchant  will 
prove  the  utter  worthlessness  of  this  as  a means 
of  safely.  Certificates  can  be  obtained  ofany 
description  at  most  foreign  ports  for  a small  bribe. 
The  parlies  appear  before  the  Consul,  and  verify 
the  certificate.  He  has  no  means  of  knowing 
whether  the  transaction  be  an  honest  or  dishonest 
one.  Government  has  wisely  provided  that 
vvir.es  and  distilled  spirits,  entitled  to  drawback, 
should  be  kept,  while  in  the  country,  in  the  cus- 
tom house  stores: — the  liability  to  alteration  of 
contents,  and  the  almost  impossibility  of  detec- 
tion, in  their  wisdom,  requiring  it.  The  same 
rule  applies  with  equal  lorce  to  other  articles: 
the  same  difficulty  of  detection  applies  to  all 
cases  where  American  fabrics  have  entered  into 
competition  with  foreign.  The  warehouse  act, 
giving  great  facilities  to  importers,  removes  the 
only  objection  that  could  be  made  against  extend- 
ing the  rule,  now  applied  to  wines  and  distilled 
spirits,  to  all  other  articles.  Every  facility  exists 
for  the  sale  of  merchandize  in  warehouse,  and 
no  importer  could  justly  complain  of  being  com- 
pelled to  keep  goods  there,  intended  to  be  expor- 
ted, he  having  the  same  command  of  rnaikets  in 
warehouse,  as  in  his  own  store  No  complaint  has 
been  made  of  any  injury  inflicted  on  the  impor- 
ters of  wines,  arid  distilled  spirits,  by  their  being 
compelled  to  adopt  this  course  ; no  obstacles  exist 
to  their  affecting  sales,  and  no  greater  expense  is 
incurred,  nor  would  any  injury  be  done  by  the 
extension  of  the  rule.  Experience  has  proved 
the  wisdom  of  the  practice  in  the  instance  of 
wines  and  spirits,  by  its  pulling  a stop  to  the 
great  frauds  which  led  to  its  adoption,  and  it  is 
confidently  believed  by  us,  that  like  results  would 
follow  its  extension, besides  relieving  the  govern- 
ment of  an  expense  of  $30,000  to  $40,000  per 
annum,  which  the  extension  ol  the  present  laws 
require.  In  the  opinion  of  the  undersigned,  the 
principal  means  ol  committing  frauds,  are  in  the 
first  class  named  ; these  would  certainly  be  re- 
moved by  keeping  the  goods  in  warehouse.  The 
landing  after  shipment  can  be  prevented  by  regu- 
lations, the  other  cannot;  likewise  the  shipment 
of  goods  from  the  country,  and  the  validity  of  the 
cerlificate  from  a foreign  porl,  becomes  a secon- 
dary consideration. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  amount  of 
drawback  of  loreign  goods  exported,  and  the 
bounties  paid,  from  184U  to  1847  inclusive : 
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36 
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1293641 

43 

89447  39 

31066  89 

5629  30 

1843 

434207 

21 

8426  04 

12639  70 

3315  05 

1844 

1461822  74 

71851  80 

26632  52 

6633  60 

1845 

1782^95 

46 

74371  81 

21740  28 

4174  20 
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1S8U5U3 

53 

164345  01 

11477  69 

5540  60 

1847 

111 7945 

98 

56836  34 

3318  40 

6486  20 

We  have  the  honor  to  be, 

With  great  respect, 

Y our  obedient  servants, 
CHAS.  C.  WALUEN, 
JaS.  W.  BREEDLOVE. 
Hon.  R.  J.  Walker,  Sec.  Treasury. 

Statement  of  the  value  of  Merchandise  Warehoused 
at  the  Ports  of  Lite  United  Slates,  from  6th  August, 
1846,  to  September,  1848 — ( 3 wo  years  and  three 
weeks.) 


Philadelphia  I 

Oswego 

Gloucester 

Passamaquody 

Baltimore 

Newburyport 

Detroit 

.Niagara 

Boston 

Bristol 

Fairfield 

Burlington 

Fail  River 

Oswegatchie 

Norlolk 

Portsmouth,  N. 

Mobile 

Portland 

Bath 

INew  Orleans 
Elizabeth  City 
Savannah 
Providence 
Castine 


{■6, 017, 440 
1,186,177 
5,ub9 
8,644 
1,274,827 
47,009 
6,153 
28,35b 
9,308,721 
128,790 
3 983 
210,391 
11,846 
1,365 
52  ,oU8 
H-  85,414 
36,648 
666,582 
83,313 
2,579,634 
5,937 
26,195 
46,592 
12,232 


Rochester 

$ 55  015 

Tlaitsburgh 

57,370 

New  York 

20,546,250 

Louisville 

7,034 

Bangor 

59,637 

Charleston 

411,307 

Buffalo 

14,362 

Salem 

452,.  99 

New  Bedford 

5,597 

Georgetown,  D.C.  6j,U/4 

MarOiehead 

1,231 

Alexandria 

47,538 

Plymouth,  Mo.  676 

Richmond 

26,733 

Wiseasset 

4,352 

Middletown 

33  9j4 

St.  Louis 

56,228 

Beltast 

34,050 

Jacksonville 

394 

Wilmington,  N« C.  3,7t>9 

Gaivesiuii 

184, uU4 

New  Haven 

49,568 

Total 

$43,933,308 
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It  is  remarkable,  that  nearly  one-half  the  entire 
sum  above,  was  warehoused  in  the  city  of  New 
York  alone. 

Goods  stnl  to  United  Slates  Warehouses  unreclaimed. 

New  York,  (return  of  collector!  $14,617,653 

Bosion.(eslimate)  6,422,2-24 

Philadelphia  946,542 

Baltimore  200,530 

New  Orleans  405,776 


$22,592,7  30 

Showing  the  total  amount  of  merchandise  sent  to 
warehouses  at  the  above  ports,  during  the  period 
aforesaid,  $66, 529,03d. 


&l)c  States* 


Ohio. — Finances  of  the  Stales. — From  the  Re- 
port of  the  Auditor  the  subjoined  items  in  refer- 
ence to  the  expendiluies  on  account  of  the  public 
debt,  are  taken  : 

Payment  of  the  Interest  and  Piincipal  of  the  Stale 
Debt. 

The  funds  appropriated  to  this  object  are — 


Income  from  the  public  works 
Cash  on  Canal  lands  sold 

#408,953  12 
66,461  76 

School  and  trust  funds,  principal 

of  received 

47,559  09 

Proceeds  of  domestic  bonds 
Principal  of  surplus  revenue  paid 

1,788  52 

in 

215,355  21 

Balance  in  the  Treasury,  Nov.  15, 

1847 

Received  from  the  Ohio  Universi- 

300,729 56 

ty  ' 

Received  from  fund  commission- 

500 84 

ers 

287  68 

Canal  tax  for  the  year  1847 

824,908  40 

Total 

$1,873,544  18 

Disbursements  of  Interest. 

Paid  interest  on  National  load 

bonds  #3.661  45 

Paid  interest  on  foreign  debt  in 
New  York  1,027,356  95 

Exchange  and  expenses  paid  8,854  94 

Paid  interest  ou  school  and  trust 

funds  88,291  12 

Paid  interest  on  domestic  bonds  38,082  71 

Contingent  expenses  of  Fund  Com- 
missioners 1,162  52 


Total  expenditure  on  acount  of  in- 


$1,167,409  68 


terest 

Leaving  applicable  to  principal  of 
debt  #705,134  55 

Disbursements  of  Principal  of  debt. 

Paid  faith  and  credit  bonds 
Paid  Miami  Extension  land  bonds 
Paid  Wabash  and  Erie  land  bonds 
Paid  canal,  school  and  ministerial 
land  bonds 

Paid  Miami  Extension  land  bonds 
Paid  Ohio  turnpike  stock 
Paid  six  per  cent  stocks  of  1850, 
due  in  New  York 
Paid  temporary  Joans  in  full 

Total  of  principal  actually  paid 
Leaving  in  the  treasury 

The  debt  of  the  State  now  con- 
sists ol — 

Six  per  cent,  stock  payable  in  New 
Yoik  in  1850 

Five  per  cent,  payable  in  New 
York  in  1850 


o 

o 

00 

2,802 

00 

900 

00 

2,778 

00 

1,200 

00 

16,630 

08 

83,300 

00 

259,418 

00 

$367,231 

08 

337,903 

42 

SeFen 

Six 

Five 

Six 

Six 


do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


1850 

1856 

1860 

1870 


#3,935,258  70 

400.000  00 
1,500,000  00 
3,386,779  24 

150.000  00 
6,862,781  00 

667,063  50 


Total  foreign  debt  #16,889,982  50 

Domestic  bonds  payable  at  the 
treasury  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
State  725,309  85 


Total  redeemable  debt  #17,606,292  35 

School  and  trust  slocks  irredeema- 
ble 1;5G6,930  87 


The  annual  interest  on  the  domes- 

bonds  43,518  59 

The  annual  interest  on  the  school 

and  trust  funds  . 94,015  85 

Total  interest  #1,159,893  39 

The  surplus  revenue,  amounting  to  $1,653,- 
083  06  is  pledged  to  the  payment  of  the  #3,500,- 
000  per  cent,  stocks,  and  the  canal  lands  and 
other  sources  of  revenue  will  soon  extinguish  the 
domestic  bonds.  This  will  reduce  the  redeema- 
ble debt  to  #15,380,982  50  on  which  the  annual 
interest  will  be  #910,358  95,  and  this  under  a 
wise  policy  will  be  rapidly  melting  away. 

The  same  report  furnishes  a general  exhibit  of 
public  and  private  properly  in  the  Slate,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Acres  of  land  23  667,056 

Value  #261,774,490 

Value  of  towns  69,220,783 

Value  of  personal  property, 

moneys  and  credits  88,901,963 

Turnpikes,  bridges,  stages, 
and  other  joint  slock  com- 
panies 1,170,755 


Total  debt  #19,173,223  22 

The  annual  interest  on  the  New 
York  debt  is  #1,022,358  95 


Total  value  of  taxable  properly  #421,067,991 
There  are  in  the  Slate — 

Horses  492  509 

Mules  2 098 

Cattle  983,822 

Sheep  3 677,171 

Hogs  1,879,689 

Total  value  of  domestic  animals  #30,9U5,147 
Pleasure  carnages  50,964 

Watches  60  362 

Pianos  1,966 

Merchants’ stock  $14,895,759 

Manufacturers’  stock  4,007,418 

Moneys  and  credits  28,559,136 

Banking  capital  paid  in — 

1 1 Independent  Banks  $626,825 

38  branches  of  Slate  Bank  3.746,367 
5 old  Banks  2 011, 226 

Total  bank  capital  $6,254,418 
Turnpike  slocks  $1,921,675 

Railroad  stocks  $482  094 

Canal  stocks  $578,000 

Total  amount  of  Turnpike,  Rail- 
way, and  Canal  slock  $2,973,770 

Amount  of  Common  School 
Fund  #271,067  61 

Amount  of  School  and  Trust 
Fund  $1,566,930  67 

Canal  Fund — 

The  receipts  of  tolls,  &c.,  col- 
lected and  paid  into  me  State 
Treasury  from  the  Canals  and 
public  works  belonging  to  the 
Slate,  the  past  year,  amount- 
ed to  $765,041  02 

Receipls  on  slocks  owned  by 
the  Stale  in  Turnpike  and  Ca- 
nal companies  $31,361  78 

Such  is  tlie  Auditor’s  exhibit  of  the  public  and 
private  properly  of  the  Slate. 

The  total  debt  of  the  Slate,  do- 
mestic ana  foreign,  is  staled  at  $19,173,223 

Annual  interest  lliereon  $1,158,893 

Amount  of  principal  paid  last  year  $404,964  56 
Deducting  from  the  State  debt  the  amount  ol 
stock  not  to  be  paid,  Hie  domestic  bonds  for  which 
the  canal  lands  are  pledged,  and  the  value  oi 
Railroad,  Canal  and  'i  urnpike  slocks  held  by  the 
Stale,  and  ihe  real  amount  of  Stale  debt  is  only 
$14,835,630. 

Kentuckv : — From  the  report  of  the  Second 
Auditor,  lor  1848,  the  following  statistical  infor- 
mation is  obtained  : — 

There  are  142,976  white  males  in  the  State 
over  21  years  old,  ot  whom  141,620  are  qualified 
voters.  Two  counties  have  less  man  500  voteis  ; 
thirty  between  500  and  1,000  , twenty-eight  be- 
tween 1,000  and  1,500  ; twenty-two  between  1,- 
500  and  2,000  , eleven  between  2,000  and  2,500  ; 
live  between  2,500  and  3,000  ; and  one  over  mat 
number. 

There  are  83,449  children  between  the  ages  of 
5 and  16yearsoI  age.  Of  this  number,  17,571 
children  have  parents,  (7,436  in  number,)  who 
list  no  property  for  taxation  ; 34,807  have  pa- 
rents, (12,964  in  number,)  worth  less  than  #100  ; 
34,009  nave  parents,  (12,344  in  number,)  worth 
lroin  $100  io  $400  ; 16,049  have  parents,  (5,685 
in  number,)  worth  from  #400  to  $600  ; and  81,- 


022  have  parents,  (28,791  in  number,)  worth  over 
#600. 

During  the  year  1847,  $10,280  were  drawn 
from  the  Treasury,  by  the  several  counties,  in 
support  of  Common  Schools. 

The  Slate  supports  in  whole  or  in  part,  34  pu- 
pils at  the  Asylum  lor  the  Blind,  at  an  expense  of 
$2,858  73. 

Stie  also  supports  in  whole  or  in  part,  41  pupils 
at  i he  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum,  at  an  expense  of 
#3,579  64. 

The  appropriations  lor  the  Lunatic  Asylum 
amounted  to  #20,500. 

There  are  also  417  Idiots  in  the  State,  who 
draw  their  support  Irom  the  Treasury,  amounting 
io  #18,763  83. 

The  salaries  of  the  Governor  and  other  execu- 
tive officers  amounted  to  $16,013  31  and  of  the 
Judiciary  officers  to  $32,306  82 

Of  the  clerks  of  the  Ciicuil  and  County  Courts, 
in  the  Slate,  sixty-seven  hold  both  offices  in  their 
respective  counties. 


Statistics. 


Gold  Mines  of  Russia,  Mexico,  Peru,  Chili, 
Bolivia,  and  the  United  States. — During  Hie 
last  wars  that  Russia  had  on  hand,  stie  bought 
gold  of  the  Rotlichilds  to  supply  her  military 
chest.  Since  peace,  stie  has  uevoted  her  whule 
energies  to  develope  her  internal  resources,  and 
stands  at  this  moment  in  a position  to  supply 
all  nations,  with  the  article  that  a few  years  ago, 
she  was  supplicant  fur,  of  other  powers.  By  the 
timely  help  of  her  Emperor,  the  Banks  of  Eng- 
land and  France  were  saved,  during  their  drams 
of  specie  in  1846.  He  entered  the  market  and 
bought  of  the  banks,  several  millions  of  the  Bri- 
tish and  French  slocks,  and  paid  the  gold  for 
them.  This  saved  their  suspension. 

The  mines  of  Russia  are  in  Oural,  and  were 
discovered  in  Siberia  in  1829.  The  official  jour- 
nal at  St.  Petersburg!!  gives  tire  quantity  pro- 
duced down  to  1846. 

Russian  Gold  1819  to  1826. 

1819  to  1843,  products  (36  lbs.  averdupois)  8,603 


1843 

do 

do 

1,283 

1844 

do 

do 

1,341 

1845 

do 

do 

1,386 

1846 

do 

do 

1,722 

Total  products  . 14,335 

Total  pounds  516,069 

Value  $158,946,849 

The  production  of  1846  was  $19,088,536, 
Since  1842,  she  has  produced  $64,999,999  of 
gold.  Tne  British  Consul,  writes  to  tils  govern- 
ment, dated  December,  1847,  “ there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  considerable  quantities  have  not  been 
declared.”  Also,  that  new  mines  have  been  dis- 
covered in  the  Oural ; while  an  imperial  ukase 
has  recently  been  issued,  forbidding  the  sale  of 
public  estates  in  the  region  of  Hie  aurilerous 
sands  of  Siberia,  justifies  Hie  inference  that  Hie 
government  lias  made  successful  surveys  in  that 
dn  eulion. 

in  ihe  order  for  the  investment  nf  $21,000,000 
in  the  English  and  French  funds,  tne  “ bullion 
fund ” at  St.  Petersburg!!  is  slated  at  $100,090,- 
000. 

The  mines  of  Mexico  now  average  about  $12,- 
000,000  annually.  There  are  at  present  seven 
mints  in  operation.  The  whule  coinage  has  Deem 
as  lollows : 

1801  to  1810  $227,240,000 

1811  to  1829  112,169,0U0 

1821  to  1»30  99,76U,U00 

1831  to  1833,  no  returns. 

1834  12,040,000 

1835  12,6dU,UU0 

1836  12,050,000 

1837  11,610,000 
For  a long  term  of  years,  previous  to  the  revo- 
lution, they  averaged  annually  $23,000,090.  Al- 
though the  independence  of  Hie  nation  lias  lung 
been  established,  yet  the  stale  of  political  affairs 
internally,  pioduced  a great  effect  on  the  work- 
ing of  Hie  mines,  quite  as  depressive  as  was  the 
revolution. 

In  Peru,  the  mines  still  continue  to  be  worked. 
The  official  product  is  given  in  a journal  pub- 
lished at  Lima.  The  quantity  obtained  was,  lea 
years,  Irom 

1801  to  1810  $45,716,400 

1811  to  1829  69,248,790 
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1821  to  1830  16,730,400 

183l*ol834  413,100 

1835  and  1836,  no  returns. 

1837  2,6S4,000 

1838,  no  returns. 

1939  2,406  200 

1840  3.104,000 

1841  2,788,800 
The  Chili  mines  furnish  their  usual  quantity, 

which  varies  from  250,000  to  §500,000  annually. 
The  following  is  copied  from  the  government 
tables  of  revenue  : 

Ten  years  from  1811  to  1820 
1821  to  1830 

1831 

1832 

1833 

1834 

1835 

1836 


$9,698,800 
2,044,900 
47,850 
230,390 
502,856' 
576,790 
3,300 
472,464 

The  Bolivia  mines  are  worked  more  exiensive 
than  filteen  years  ago.  The  coinage  is  as  fol- 
lows : 


1801  to  1810  $35,688,500 

1811  to  1820  20,687,436 

1821  to  1837  5 612,000 

The  Peruvian,  Bolivian  and  Chilian  mines  are 
mostly  in  the  hands  of  English  companies.  The 
amount  given  is  from  the  coinage  in  those  coun- 
tries. The  amount  sent  to  Europe  in  bars  is  un- 
known. It  is  supposed  to  be  immense. 

The  mines  in  the  United  Slates  are  not  worked 
to  that  extent  they  were  ten  years  ago.  They 
are  situated  in  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  Tennessee  and  Alabama.  The  in- 
creased price  of  cotton,  a few  years  back,  drew 
much  attention  from  mining,  which  has  not  since 
been  re-undertaken.  No  doubt  the  gold  lever 
that  is  now  overrunning  the  land,  will  be  the 
means  of  again  drawing  attention  to  an  extensive 
prosecution  of  the  mines  of  all  the  Southern 
States. 

The  United  States  established  a mint  in  1792, 
and  for  many  years  only  from  three  to  four  mil- 
lions were  coined.  For  forty  years  gold  mining 
in  North  Carolina  has  been  carried  on  by  foreign- 
ers, and  very  little  is  known  of  the  quantity  pro- 
cured, it  being  exported  to  Europe  in  bars. 
About  1824,  more  general  attention  was  called 
to  the  subject,  and  several  Americans  commenced 
working. 

In  1824,  Prof.  Olmstead,  of  Yale  College,  re- 
ported on  the  Geology  of  North  Carolina,  in 
which  he  estimates  “ the  gold  region  to  cover  an 
area  of  1000  miles.”  Subsequent  discoveries 
prove  there  is  a succession  of  gold  mines  from 
the  vicinity  of  the  Potomac  liver  to  the  State  of 
Alabama. 

The  first  mine  discovered  in  North  Carolina, 
was  Pieed’s,  in  Cabarnes  county,  in  1801,  Pou- 
ker’s  mine  in  Montgomery  county  in  1815,  Deen’s 
mine  in  Mecklenburg  county  in  1818,  and  the 
mines  of  Buck  county  in  1828.  Since  then,  se- 
veral others,  more  or  less  valuable,  in  the  early 
wotkings  of  the  mines,  gold  was  found  in  small 
pieces,  down  to  mere  particles. 

in  1307,  a negro  found  in  Reed’s  mine,  one 
lump,  that  weight d twenty-eight  pounds.  It  was 
woilh  $8000,  and  is  now  in  the  British  Museum 
In  South  Carolina  the  largest  lump  found,  was 
worth  $1000. 

Norm  Carolina,  by  law,  gave  liberty  to  miners 
to  circulate  coin  made  from  the  mines,  by  stamp- 
ing its  value  upon  it.  Several  of  the  companies 
did  so,  and  thus  paid  their  current  expenses 
The  amount  so  circulated  was  never  known.  A 
lew  weeks  since  we  came  in  possession  of  one  of 
these  coins,  and  they  are  now  frequently  met 
with  at  the  South.  We  have  no  uata  ot  the 
coining  of  any  of  the  Southern  gold  at  the  mint 
until  1824.  An  article  in  the  American  Almanac 
in  1832,  stales  that  the  “ weekly  product  of  the 
mines  was  $1011,000  or  5,000,000  annually” 
most  of  it  went  to  Europe.  Mr.  Btcliler,  of 
Burkes  county,  who  had  a private  mint,  coined 
Iroui  1831  to  1841,  $2,241,840  50,  and  melted 
in  bars  1,729,998  pounds  weight,  that  went  to 
England.  Most  of  this  coinage,  it  is  supposed 
is  laid  one  side  by  the  planters  of  the  South 
against  want,  as  but  very  little  of  it  has  ever 
reached  the  United  Stales  mint.  A report  on 
the  subject  to  the  Legislature  of  North  Carolina 
in  1830,  it  is  staled  that  bars  to  the  value  o 
$39u,000  goes  annually  to  France,  for  the  niaiiu 
lacture  of  watches.  The  report  of  1831,  says 
$500,000  was  produced  that  year.  The  Phila 
delptna  mint  coined  $458,000  of  North  Carolina. 


gold  in  1832,  and  in  1833,  $475,000.  Mr.  Avery, 
gent  of  a bank  at  Morgantown,  estimated  the 
products  of  the  mines  in  Buck  and  Rutherford, 
p to  1832,. at  $6,000,000,  while  others  placed  it 
at  $12,000,000. 

In  1839,  the  opinion  founded  on  the  best  data, 
was  that  the  total  amount  found  in  North  Caro- 
lina, up  to  that  lime,  was  : 

Coined  at  the  U.  S.  mint  to  Dec.  2, 

1839  $3,000,000 

Amount  passed  through  Mr.  Bech- 
ler’s  hands  3,625,000 

Bullion  sold  to  manufacturers,  sent 
to  Europe  3,375,000 

Total  $10,000,000 

The  amount  received  in  the  other  States,  there 
is  no  particular  record  of,  except  the  quantity 
that  went  to  the  U.  S.  mint.  The  value  of  the 
mount  produced,  was  probably,  treble  that 
coined,  as  we  find  in  the  United  States  census  of 
1839,  that  over  $4,000,000  was  consumed  the 
year  previous,  in  the  manufacture  of  plate,  jew- 
Iry,  &c.;  and  there  is  no  knowing  how  much 
was  shipped  to  Europe  in  bars,  as  was  the  case 
in  North  Carolina,  most  of  the  mining  being  done 
on  foreign  account. 

The  annual  amounts  of  deposits  of  gold  for 
coinage  in  the  mint  of  the  United  States  and  its 
branches,  from  the  mines  of  the  United  States, 


all  sources  was  $20,619,544,  and  of  silver  : 
450,049.  Total,  $23,069,603. 

Total  receipts  of  Gold  from  1833  to  1843. 
From  Virginia  $ 694  642 

North  Carolina  2,939  737 

South  Carolina  360  881 

Georgia  2,258,004 

Tennessee  18,304 


1844 

1845 

1846 

1847 


$6,271,568 

From  United  Slates  mines. 

967,200 
1,008  327 
1,139,357 
889,085 


Rhode  Island 

<( 

64t 

64) 

Connecticut 

44 

194 

76i 

270) 

New  England  States  “ 

12071 

4703 

1678 

New  York 

4; 

744 

275 

1019 

New  Jersey 

44 

202J 

35i 

2381 

Pennsylvania 

44 

720i 

720) 

Delaware 

44 

40 

40 

Maryland 

44 

253 

253 

Virginia 

44 

406 

406 

North  Carolina 

44 

255 

255 

Sonth  Carolina 

44 

204 

204 

Georgia 

44 

602 

602 

Florida 

(4 

26 

26 

Alabama 

“ 

92 

19 

111 

Mississippi 

44 

95 

95 

Louisiana 

44 

50i 

- SO) 

Kentucky 

44 

28 

28 

Tennessee  (none) 

Illinois 

44 

53 

53 

Indiana 

4. 

86 

86 

Ohio 

44 

262 

32 

294 

Michigan 

44 

264 

264 

Total  miles 

5589 

832i 

6421| 

Michigan  Central 

Railroad 

— The 

annual 

are  as 

follows 

Years. 

5 

? 

North 

Carolina. 

South 

Carolina. 

O 

o3 

p 

$ 

S3 

3 

ct> 

05 

05 

<* 

1833 

104  000 

475,000 

66,000 

216,000 

7,000 

1834 

62,000 

380,000 

38,000 

415,000 

3,000 

1835 

60,400 

263,500 

42,400 

319.300 

100 

1836 

62,000 

143,000 

55,200 

201,400 

300 

1837 

52,100 

116,900 

29,400 

83,600 

1838 

55,000 

66,000 

13,000 

36,000 

1,500 

1839 

47,500 

53,500 

6,300 

20,300 

300 

1840 

38,995 

36,804 

5 319 

81,113 

lot 

1841 

25,736 

76431 

3,440 

139,796 

1,212 

1842 

40,lb3 

61,629 

223 

150,276 

1843 

48,148 

62,873 

5,099 

56,619 

2,778 

Total 

694,642 

2,939,737 

360,881 

2,258,004 

18,304 

For 

1847,  the  amount 

of  golc 

deposited 

from 

statement  for  the  year  ending  30 1 h November, 
1848,  shows  the  receipts  of  the  year  to  be  as  fol- 
lows: 

Passengers,  $155,771  34 

Freight,  208.819  37 

Mails,  &c.,  9,391  10 

Total,  $377,981  81 

The  number  of  through  passengers  was  13,400? 

way  passengers  69,776  The  largest  receipts 
were  in  October,  when  they  reached  $71,452. 
'The  Company  own  26  Engines,  12  Passenger 
Cars,  and  531  Freight  cars. 

The  receipts  were  $377  981  81 

Running  expenses,  198,706  27 


Total  $10,275,537 

Amount  of  silver  received  from  United  States 
mines  (principally  from  North  Carolina,)  from 


1842  to  1347: 

1842 

$6,455 

1843 

8 640 

1844 

30,847 

1845 

4,769 

1846 

3,066 

1847 

6,407 

Total 

$60,184 

Nett  profits, 


$179  275  94 


Connubial  Statistics. — The  publisher  of  the 
Lowell  Offering  stales  in  a late  number  that  in  one 
mill,  during  the  past  eighteen  years,  eighty-two  of 
the  “ boys”  and  four  hundred  and  five  of  the 
“ girls”  employed  there,  have  been  married;  and 
from  another  mill  one  hundred  and  eighty-seven 
of  the  gills  have  been  married  during  five  years  ; 
and  from  a single  room  in  another  corporation 
twenty-eight  were  married  in  one  year. 


[ West,  Continent. 

Railroads  in  the  United  States. — Tables, 
showing  the  miles  ol  roads  in  operation  in  each 
ol  the  States,  on  the  first  of  January,  1848,  the 
number  of  miles  opened  during  the  year,  and  the 
total  of  miles  in  use  the  first  of  January,  1849, 
corrected  by  the  Editor  of  the  American  Railroad 
Journal : 


Maine 


New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 


(miles.) 


761 

1671 

7041 


OO  R. 
rf*. 

cc  a. 
• c 

341 

961 

91) 

172 


rs 


nil 

264) 
91  j 
8761 


Spirit  of  tl )e  }j3r eso. 

New  York  versus  Texas. — From  the  Houston 
(Texas)  Democratic  Telegraph: — Mr.  Dix,  Sena- 
tor Irom  New  York,  presented  the  resolutions  of 
the  Legislature  of  New  York,  declaring  that  the 
limits  of  Texas  only  extend  lo  the  Nueces,  and 
that  all  the  territory  lying  between  the  Nueces 
and  Rio  Grande,  including  New  Mexico,  being 
without  the  limits  of  Texas,  slavery  shall  be  pro- 
hibited therein.  After  a long  debate  in  wnich 
Messrs.  Rusk,  Yulee,  Fitzpatrick,  Douglass, 
Butler,  Niles,  Downs  and  Metcalfe  participated, 
the  resolutions  were  ordered  to  be  printed.  Mr. 
Yulee  declared  that  the  resolutions  were  insult- 
ing to  fifteen  States  of  the  Union,  and  as  such, 
opposed  the  motion  to  print  them.  The  motion 
however,  prevailed  by  a vote  of  45  ayes  lo  6 
nays.  Mr.  Rusk  declared  that  Texas  would 
maintain  her  boundary  as  defined  in  her  Consti- 
tution, at  all  hazards.  We  think  there  is  a very 
easy  expedient  to  settle  this  question.  If  the 
Legislature  of  New  Yoik  has  tue  right  to  define 
the  boundaries  of  Texas,  Texas  also,  as  a State 
of  the  Confederacy,  has  an  equal  right  lo  define 
its  own  boundaries  under  the  Constitution.  The 
Legislature  of  Texas  has  this  advantage  over  the 
State  of  New  York  : she  defined  her  State  limits 
before  she  entered  the  Confederacy,  and  while 
she  was  a sovereign  independent  nation  ; not  a 
portion  of  a Republic  like  New  York,  but  a Re- 
public in  reality — a national  repuolic.  The  law 
defining  her  limits  was  passed  in  1836,  and  she 
announced  to  ihe  world  at  that  time,  tier  deter- 
mination to  assert  and  maintain  her  claim  to 
those  limits.  When  Texas  was  admitted  into 
the  Union  as  a Slate  of  the  Confederacy,  her 
people  believed  that  her  limits  as  defined  by  the 
statutes  of  the  Republic  of  Texas,  would  be  re- 
spected by  the  American  Congress.  The  Presi- 
denl  of  the  United  States,  also  entertained  a 
similar  opinion,  as  is  shown  by  his  messages  pre- 
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vious  to  the  passage  of  the  bill  of  annexation. 
If  the  people  of  Texas  were  in  error  when  they 
voted  for  annexation,  and  President  Polk  was 
also  in  error  when  he  signed  the  bill,  it  is  but 
just  that  the  whole  question  should  be  reconsi- 
dered, and  that  the  people  of  Texas  should  be 
permitted  to  vote  again  for  or  against  annexa- 
tion. If  the  Senators  and  Representatives  of 
New  York  will  vote  with  the  Whigs  to  repeal 
the  law  annexing  Texas  to  the  Union,  we  are 
quite  certain  that  the  people  of  Texas  will  in- 
struct their  Senators  and  request  their  Repre- 
sentatives to  vote  with  them,  and  Texas  will  go 
out  of  the  Union  as  cheerfully  as  she  went  in. 
She  was  admitted  into  the  Union  by  a bare  ma- 
jority of  Congress — not  by  the  treaty-making 
power,  and  she  can  go  out  by  the  same  means, 
with  the  sanction  of  the  President.  We  can  as- 
sure our  Northern  friends  that  if  they  will  vole 
Texas  out  of  the  Union,  they  will  never  be  trou- 
bled with  her  peculiar  institutions,  unless  like 
bad  neighbors,  they  should  mtddle  with  affairs 
that  do  not  belong  to  them. 


Fugitive  Slaves. — From  the  Wet 0 York  Courier 
and  Inquirer: — The  4lh  article  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, section  2,  paragraph  3,  is  in  the  following 
words — 

‘‘3.  No  person  held  to  service  or  labor  in  one 
State,  under  the  laws  thereof,  escaping  into  an- 
other, shall  in  consequence  of  any  law  or  regu 
lalion  therein,  be  discharged  from  such  service 
or  labor,  but  shall  be  delivered  up  on  claim  of 
the  party  to  whom  such  labor  or  service  may  be 
due.” 

From  the  adoplion  of  the  Constitution  to  this 
time,  it  has  been  held  by  the  soundest  lawyers  in 
the  country,  that  it  was  incumbent  upon  the 
States  to  pass  laws  in  response  to,  and  calculated 
to  carry  into  effect  this  plain  and  imperative  pro- 
vision of  that  instrument.  Sound  policy  has  al 
ways  dictated  that  there  shall  be  the  smallest 
possible  number  of  officers  of  the  General  Go- 
vernment connected  with  the  Federal  Judiciary  ; 
and  we  accordingly  find  that  in  this,  the  Empire 
Slate,  with  its  immense  extent  of  territory,  and 
its  three  millions  of  inhabitants,  we  have  but  one 
Marshal  in  each  of  the  two  Judicial  Districts 
into  which  the  Stale  is  divided.  What  could 
they  do  in  carrying  out  the  provision  of  the  Con- 
stitution referred  to?  Nothing — literally  nothing. 

It  follows,  of  course,  that  it  became  the  impera- 
tive duly  of  the  Slates  to  enact  laws  making  it 
the  duty  of  the  Stale  officers  to  arrest,  and  of  the 
State  courts  to  deliver  up  fugitive  slaves.  And 
so  obvious  is  this  duty,  that  Mr.  Webster — who 
is  certainly  not  an  advocate  for  slavery,  and 
whose  authority  upon  a question  of  constitutional 
law  admits  of  no  question — has  always  held  that 
the  duty  of  the  Stales  in  this  regard  is  as  impera- 
tive as  if  it  had  been  distinctly,  and  in  words,  de- 
fined in  the  Constitution.  And  yet,  as  we  before 
said,  at  this  moment  the  Legislature  of  New 
York,  composed  almost  exclusively  of  Whigs, 
yielding  without  leflection  to  the  cunning  de- 
vices of  their  political  opponents,  are  gravely 
considering  the  propriety  ol  repealing  laws  passed 
in  conformity  with  the  spirit  and  requirement  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  Slates  I As  a 
party  measure  we  can  not  conceive  of  one  more 
ruinous,  while  as  a question  ol  morals,  involving 
the  faithful  discharge  of  their  oaths  to  suppoil 
the  Constitution  of  the. United  States,  it  certainly 
merits,  as  it  will  assuredly  receive,  the  eonuem- 
iiatiun  of  all  fair  men. 

We  defy  any  lawyer  of  character  or  standing 
in  the  Stale  to  delend  the  proposed  legislation 
upon  constitutional  grounds.  It  certainly  is  not 
called  for  or  desired  by  the  people;  and  yet  with 
hot  haste,  the  Whigs  of  the  New  York  Legisla- 
ture are  striving  to  adopt  a measure  unconstitu- 
tional in  its  character,  grossly  unjust,  and  justly 
offensive  to  the  South,  for  no  oilier  conceivable 
purpose  but  to  play  into  the  hands  uf  their  politi- 
cal opponents,  and  to  embarrass  the  administra- 
tion which  the  great  body  of  the  Whigs  of  the 
Union  have  so  triumphantly  brought  into  power. 
We  deny  that  any  respectable  poilion  of  the 
people  ol  this  State  desire  the  passage  of  such  a 
law.  We  deny  itiat  any  respectable  portion  ol 
the  people  oi  this  Stale  either  desire,  or  will  ap- 
prove, of  the  passage  of  any  law  conflicting,  as 
this  assuredly  does,  with  the  constitutional  rights 
of  the  Soutn.  We  Ireely  admit  that  the  people 
of  "this  Stale  are  opposed  to  slavery,  and  to  its 
extension  beyond  Hie  limits  prescribed  to  it  by 
the  Constitution,  but  within  those  limits  they  hold 
it  to  be  sacred,  and  not  one  in  a hundred  ol  them 


will  hesitate  to  denounce  as  traitors  to  the  Union, 
the  man  who  seeks  to  violate  the  vested  rights  ol 
the  South  in  their  slave  properly  as  guaranteed 
by  the  Constitution  itself. 

We  are  no  friends  to  slavery  ; but  with  us  the 
Constitution  and  the  Union  of  the  Slates  are 
paramount  considerations.  We  deem  slavery  a 
curse;  but  it  is  a curse  to  those  who  are  doomed 
to  live  in  its  midst,  not  to  the  people  of  the  free 
States,  who  virtually  reap  all  its  fruits  wh  ch  are 
not  noxious  or  demoralizing.  But  while  we  hold 
it  to  be  a curse  and  an  injury  to  the  South,  we 
deny,  and  shall  ever  continue  to  deny,  while  we 
believe  the  Bible  to  be  God’s  word,  that  it  is 
“ contrary  to  the  law  of  God  and  man.”  On 
this  subject  it  would  be  well  if  the  mere  fanatic, 
whose  reason  is  always  made  subservient  to  his 
feelings,  could  be  made  to  listen  to  the  following 
language  from  the  JVrto  York  Observer,  the  lead- 
ing organ  of  Presbyterianism  on  this  continent. 
That  able  paper  says  in  relation  to  slavery — 

“ 1.  Our  Southern  brethren  are  not  responsible 
for  the  origin  of  the  evil. 

2.  It  is  not  easy  to  get  rid  of  the  evil  snddenly. 

3.  Our  Southern  brethren  have  done  more  to 
get  rid  of  the  evil  than  could  have  been  reason- 
ably anticipated. 

4.  Christ  and  his  Apostles  did  not  denounce  or 
irritate  the  slaveholder. 

5.  The  Bible  method  of  dealing  with  slavery 
and  slaveholders  is  the  best  method.” 

There  is  wisdom  and  truth  in  Ihe  above  ; and 
when  honest  and  well-meaning  men  al  the  North, 
who  have  been  lempoiarily  led  astray,  will  rea- 
son in  this  manner — leaving  to  madmen  and 
fanatics  the  work  of  agitating  upon  slavery  with 
in  the  limits  of  the  Constitution — and  when  the 
reasonable  men  of  the  South  respond  to  the  good 
feelings  which  pervade  the  great  mass  of  the 
people  ol  the  North,  regardless  of  the  scheming 
of  the  disappointed  politicians  and  the  fanaticism 
of  men  who  aim  at  a severance  of  this  Union  — 
we  may  safely  trust  to  the  triumph  ol  reason 
over  passion,  of  wisdom  over  folly,  and  of  virtue 
and  patriotism  over  wickedness  and  disunion. 

Homestead  Exemption: — From  the  Boston 
Chronutype. — We  were  glad  to  see  in  the  Bee  ol 
yesterday  a forcible  article  in  favor  ot  the  ex- 
emption of  the  Homestead  from  attachment  for 
debt.  This  important  first  instalment  of  Land 
Reform  is  beginning  to  find  favor  in  all  quarters. 

It  is  clearly  perceived  that  Europe  is  now  suf- 
fering from  its  vast  homeless  population.  A re- 
publ  c of  homeless  families  cannot  stand  even  so 
securely  as  monarchy.  The  only  chance,  along 
with  the  present  popular  intelligence  and  artifi- 
cial want  to  have  a stable  government,  is  to  root 
the  mass  of  the  people  in  ihe  soil.  Let  every 
lamily  have  a home  which  cannot  be  blown 
from  them  by  the  breath  of  misfortune.  This 
law,  set  up  for  the  luture,  is  no  wrong  to  the 
creditor.  As  a general  rule  it  must  be  a gain. 
To  clean  out  the  debtor  of  money,  of  home,  hope 
and  heart  cannot  be  the  beat  to  promote  trade 
as  a general  thing.  Better  is  it  lor  the  law  to 
appoint  a stopping  place — a barrier  behind  which 
the  debtor,  and  especially  his  lannly,  may  be 
protected  while  he  rallies  and  reinforces  his 
(laying  powers.  This  will  make  creditors  more 
cautious  about  trusting,  and  lliqj.  will  be  an  ex- 
cellent thing  of  itself. 

We  had  some  hand  in  calling  the  attention  of 
our  Legislature  to  this  subject  last  year,  but 
nothing  was  done,  said  or  even  thought  ol  it  as 
lar  as  we  know. 

It  is  very  true,  the  subject  is  attended  with 
practical  difficulties.  So  was  manulacturuig. 
So  was  ice-cutting.  So  is  anything  valuable. 
This  is  no  reason  against  legislative  investiga- 
tion and  discussion.  Let  us  hear  the  reasons  lor 
doing  nothing. 

ii  our  legislators  really  wish  to  put  our  credit 
system  on  some  philosophical  ground,  and  pro- 
vide against  the  bondage  of  labor  to  capital,  and 
the  consequent  seifdoui  of  the  cultivator  of  the 
soil  as  well  as  of  the  spinner  of  cotton  and 
wool,  let  them  read  the  woik  of  one  of  the  most 
philosophical  men  of  Massachusetts,  Lysander 
Spooner,  on  Poverty.  If  they  do  not  provide  a 
duecl  exemption  ol  the  home,  they  surely  snould 
arrange  a system  of  bankruptcy  which  will  ai- 
resl  the  progress  of  credit  Delore  it  has  plunged 
the  debtor  m the  pit  ot  despair. 

The  same  subject,  with  reference  however  to  a bill 
lately  pending  in  Ihe  Legislature  of  Fennsytvania,  to 
” exempt,  ajler  the  fourth  day  of  July  next,  from  levy 
and  sale,  lien  and  sequestration,  the  real  estule  uj 
every  citizen,  feme  sole  trader  or  widow,  residing  in 


this  Commonwealth,  which  shall  be  occupied  by  him, 
her  or  them,  as  a family  residence  or  homestead  for 
any  dibt  contracted  by  him,  her  or  them,  subsequent  to 
the  purchase  or  erection  thereof,  with  a proviso  that 
the  clear  yearly  value  of  such  exempt  real  estate  shall 
not  exceed  $31)0,  and  that  no  existing  lien  or  mort- 
gage shall  be  divested  or  impaired,”  is  thus  discussed 
by  the  editor  of  the  York  ( Pa  ) Republican  : — 

It  was  the  poliev  of  the  feudal  system  and  the 
law  of  entail  to  bestow  especial  immunities  on 
real  estate,  and  render  it  inalienable.  This  was 
a necessary  consequence  of  the  system,  because 
otherwise  the  tenant  would  be  disabled  from  ren- 
dering the  services  to  his  lord,  which  were  requir- 
ed under  the  tenure  of  knight-service,  or  in  chival- 
ry. On  Ihe  settlement  of  this  country,  however, 
and  at  a very  early  period  in  the  history  of  Penn- 
sylvania, the  tenure  of  lands  being  changed  and 
the  artificial  reasons  springing  from  the  English 
system  no  longer  existing,  lands  were  made  chat- 
tels for  the  payment  of  debts,  and  rendered  sub- 
ject to  be  taken  in  execution  and  sold  for  that 
purpose.  Under  the  new  arrangement,  execution 
went  first  against  the  defendant’s  personal  estate 
— next,  against  his  real  estate,  and,  lastly  his  per- 
son might  be  arrested. — The  humanity  of  the  law 
soon  rendered  certain  indispensable  articles  of 
personal  property  exempt  from  execution,  and 
that  policy  has  progressed  until  now  it  is  proposed 
to  extend  the  exemption  to  articles  worth  $300. 
The  rigor  of  imprisonment  for  debt  was  first  al- 
leviated by  the  Insolvent  Laws,  and  finally  im- 
prisonment for  that  purpose  was  totally  abolish, 
ed  by  the  Act  of  1842,  except  in  cases  of  fraud, 
concealment  of  property,  &e.  Now,  this  policy 
of  exemption  is  proposed  to  be  extended  to  real 
estate,  by  Senator  Small’s  bill.  Connecticut, 

“ Ihe  land  of  steady  habits ” as  well  as  “ Yankee 
notions ” has  already  adopted  it,  and  rendered  the 
Homestead  inviolable  to  a certain  extent. — So 
also  has  Wisconsin.  Bills  for  the  same  purpose 
have  been  intro  luce!  into  the  Legislatures  of  OhiOj 
New  York,  and  probably  other  Stales.  As  to  the 
correctness  of  their  principle  there  exists  great 
diversity  of  opinion.  Their  passage  is  urged  on 
behalf  of  humanity  to  the  families  of  the  debtor, 
and  by  Senator  Small  in  the  preamble  to  his  bill 
as  a means  of  “ preventing  or  mitigating  extreme 
social  inequalities  arising  from  an  uneven  distri- 
bution of  property,  and  securing  the  citizens  alike 
from  the  exactions  of  avarice  and  the  humiliation 
of  pauperism.”  On  the  other  hand,  they  are  op- 
posed as  efforts  to  lie  up  property — to  restore 
feudal  principles,  and  the  inequalities  complain- 
ed of  are  treated  as  visionary  in  a country  like 
this,  where  there  are  no  special  privileges — 
where  the  son  ot  ihe  poor  man  to-day  is  the  rich 
man  to-morrow,  and  vice  versa,  it  is  very  certain 
that  the  adoption  of  such  a policy  would  greatly 
restrict,  if  not  entirely  destroy  Ihe  credit  system,  and 
go  far  towards  putting  an  end  to  the  collection  of 
debts,  and  making  tnem  all  debts  on  honor.  It 
seems  to  be  inconsistent  too  with  our  system  of 
dividing  the  land  uf  decedents  among  all  their 
children,  or  other  heirs  equally,  instead  of  giving 
them  to  ttie  oldest  son  alone,  under  which  the 
homestead  must  be  parted,  or  aliened,  and  the 
family  disperstd  al  the  debtor’s  death,  i'hesub- 
ject  deserves  attention,  and  we  now  merely 
throw  out  lhe:e  suggestion  to  attract  it. 

The  Cat  lisle  ( Pa .)  Volunteer,  with  regard  to  the 
same  bill  we  have  referred  to,  expresses  strong  appro- 
bation, advocating  it  as  a decided  step  in  “progress.” 

Elective  Judiciary. — From  the  Mississippian  : 
— The  Stale  ol  Mississippi  was  the  nrsl  to  make 
the  experiment  ol  an  elective  Judiciary.  When 
this  feature  was  engrailed. upon  her  Constitution, 
we  well  recollect  that,  in  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, it  was  regarded  as  an  innovation  upon  long 
established  principles,  from  which  the  worst 
consequences  were  to  be  anticipated.  With 
scarcely  a dissenting  voice,  in  other  Stales,  it 
was  denounced  as  a blow  struck  at  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  judiciary — as  a policy  which  would 
inevitably  lead  to  a desecration  of  the  halls  of 
justice,  by  servile  and  pliant  judges.  It  was 
not  shown  that  a sense  of  responsibility  to  the 
people  led  to  corruption  in  other  offices  ; but  it 
seemed  to  be  taken  lor  granted,  that  a seat  on 
the  bench  cuuld  not  be  made  dependent  upon  the 
popular  will,  without  wholly  unfitting  the  oc- 
cupant for  the  discharge  of  his  solemn  duties. 
Gnancellor  Kent,  in  noticing  this  peculiarity  of 
our  Constitution,  remarked  in  his  commentaries, 
in  evident  disapprobation  of  it,  that  it  was  car- 
rying the  Democratic  principle  beyond  all  pre- 
cedent in  this  country,  in  Hie  argument  of  the 
celebrated  case  of  Graves  vs,  Slaughter,  in  15th 
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Peters,  one  of  the  eminent  counsel,  who  ap- 
peared for  the  plaintiff,  sought  to  invalidate  the 
authority  of  judicial  decisions  in  this  Slarte,  by 
referring  to  the  anomalous  fact,  that  we  had  an 
elective  judiciary  and  that  therefore  those  opi- 
nions were  entitled  to  no  weight.  In  such  ab- 
horrence indeed  did  he  seem  to  hold  this  over- 
throw of  sanctified  usage,  that  he  “ hoped  never 
to  live  in  a State  where  the  Judges  were  elected, 
and  where  the  period  for  which  they  held  their 
otlices  was  limited,  so  that  elections  should  be 
constantly  recurring.”  In  the  face  of  all  this 
opposition,  our  experiment  has  been  carried  out ; 
and  triumphantly  has  its  wisdom  been  vindicated 
by  its  fruits.  We  can  safely  say,  that  never 
was  there  a time  in  our  State,  when  justice  was 
administered  with  greater  despatch,  sterner  im- 
partiality, or  more  to  the  public  satisfaction. 
And  we  are  rejoiced  to  see  that,  in  other  States, 
ancient  prejudices  are  gradually  yielding  to  what 
we  consider  sounder  and  certainly  more  repub- 
lican views  of  ihe  proper  tenure  of  judicial  office. 
In  the  great  State  of  New  York,  notwithstand- 
ing the  high  respect  entertained  for  the  weli 
known  opinions  of  their  illustrious  Chancellor, 
the  elective  principle,  in  the  judicial  system, 
has  been  made  a part  of  the  organic  law,  by  an 
immense  majority  of  the  people  ; and  as  far  as 
we  are  able  to  judge  of  public  sentiment  in  that 
State,  and  by  what  we  see  in  the  public  papers, 
there  would  seem  to  be  no  doubt,  that  the  prac- 
tical working  of  the  new  constitution  is  univer- 
sally approved.  In  the  latter  annual  message 
of  the  Governor  of  Ohio,  we  find  a strong  re- 
commendation that  the  Constitution  should  be 
so  changed  as  to  provide  for  the  election  of  all 
officers  by  the  people.  And  it  is  more  than  pro- 
bable, that  when  the  convention  meets,  to  re- 
model the  Constitution  of  that  State,  in  which 
the  distinguished  gentleman  to  whom  we  have 
alluded  above  resides,  one  of  the  reforms  agreed 
upon  will  be  an  adoption  of  the  Mississippi 
principle,  with  respect  to  the  election  of  the 
judiciary.  We  hope  that  his  life  may  long  be 
spared,  to  see  the  laws  of  his  State  administered 
by  judges  responsible  to  the  people,  and  chosen  by 
them  at  “ constantly  recurring  elections.”  Should 
the  results  be  the  same  there  as  they  have  been 
elsewhere,  we  would  anticipate  with  confidence 
that  the  reform  would  receive  even  his  sanc- 
tion and  approval. 

The  Dissolution  of  the  Union: — From  the 
New  Orleans  bee. — Before  the  disunionists  can 
carry  out  their  incendiary  schemes,  they  must 
overcome  the  stern  aud  manful  opposition  of  the 
stern  friends  of  the  Union  who  abide  among 
them.  They  must  beat  down  and  destroy  their 
own  brethren — slaveholders  like  themselves,  lov- 
ing the  South  arid  her  institutions  with  filial  re- 
gard, but  loving  and  venerating  above  all,  this 
glorious  aud  united  Republic.  If  swords  are  to 
be  drawn  and  muskets  shouldered  for  the  pur- 
pose of  dissoP  ing  our  Union,  there  will  be  found 
in  the  South  ilselt  thousands  of  gallant  souls  pre- 
pared to  resist  the  aggressor,  and  to  defend  our 
great  political  compact  even  unto  death.  We 
tell  Mr.  Calhoun  and  his  associates,  that  beyond 
the  confines  of  the  Stale  where  his  will  is  law, 
the  public  opinion  of  the  South  is  against  him, 
legislative  resolvts  and  protests  squinting  at  dis- 
solution to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  The 
South  has  no  affection  for  the  Wilmot  Proviso, 
and  views  ttie  aggression  of  the  North  with  an 
unfriendly  eye,  Out  the  evils  that  may  result 
from  these  contemplated  inroads  upon  our  rights 
are  a thousand  told  more  endurable  than  the 
woes  unnumbered  which  appal  the  imagination 
at  the  prospect  of  uisurnon.  Tne  South  will 
have  none  of  Mr.  Calhoun’s  desperate  reme- 
dies. Witli  Daniel  Webster  she  exclaims, — 
“ The  Union— now  and  forever — one  and  inse- 
parable.” 


Increase  of  Gold  and  its  Effects  on  Val- 
ues.— Tne  Liverpool  Journal  says  that  the  annual 
addition  to  ttie  Bntisn  slock  of  gold  made  by 
mines  is  about  s£i2,UUU,U00,  of  which  Russia  and 
South  America  conlrihule  each  s£5, 000, UUU.  The 
Russian  mines  have  been  worked  about  twelve 
years,  and  have  enlarged  our  stock  of  gold  by 
cf6U,UUU,UU0,  without  having  produced  the  least 
etteel  in  price.  The  effect  of  the  discovery  ol 
gold  in  Calilornia,  it  thinks,  will  be  to  close  many 
ol  the  South  American  works,  and  this  may  ex- 
tend even  to  Russia,  so  that  the  average  aggre- 
gate supply  will  be  less  than  is  generally  sup- 


posed, and,  as  the  stock  in  existence  is  estimated 
at  <£800  ,000,000,  the  addition  of  even  .££6,000,- 
000,  annually  could  not  greatly  interfere  with  its 
value. 


JHiardlancotts, 

The  Year  of  Revolution. — From  Ihe  London 
Patriot: — With  the  present  number,  we  take 
leave  of  184S, — the  most  eventful  year  since  that 
which  closed  the  career  of  Napoleon  at  Waterloo, 
and  witnessed  the  arbitrary  partition  of  Europe 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  confederate  despots,  in  dis- 
regard alike  of  national  sentiments,  of  historical 
traditions,  and  of  popular  predilections.  “ It 
was  the  fabric  from  the  hands  of  the  Congress,” 
observes  the  writer  of  the  able  article  on  the 
State  of  Europe  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  “ which 
shook  in  1830,  and  which  shakes  in  1848.  The 
Allied  Powers  constructed  an  edifice  which  the 
diplomacy  of  Europe  has  been  engaged  in  trans- 
forming, to  meet  those  precise  requirements 
which  the  Congress  neglected.”  The  present 
year  has  witnessed  the  reluctant  concession  to 
their  subjects,  on  the  part  of  the  terrified  mo- 
narchs,  of  those  constitutional  privileges  which 
were  promised  in  1815,  and  has  avenged  the  per- 
fidy by  which  Ihe  French  Revolution  of  1830  was 
rendered  worse  than  abortive.  It  will  be  distin- 
guished iu  the  annals  of  Europe  as  the  year  of 
abdications,  the  year  of  retribution  to  monarchs 
and  their  ministers.  Vienna,  the  seat  of  that 
'•'portage  d'ames — that  wholesale  “ partition  of 
populations  to  satisfy  ministerial  crochets  or  roy- 
al greed.” — by  which  all  Europe  was  dealed 
with  as  unscrupulously  as  Poland  had  been  by  the 
despots  of  former  days,— has  been  converted  al- 
most .in  a moment,  from  a gay  and  luxurious 
capital  into  a scene  of  violence,  anarchy,  and 
bloodshed  ; and  the  great  magician  of  diplomacy, 
who  thence,  as  from  the  centre  of  his  web,  pro- 
jected the  subtile  lines  of  his  policy  over  the 
whole  frame-work  of  society,  felt,  in  a moment 
Ills  arm  paralysed,  saw  all  his  spells  reversed, 
and  fell  in  abject  dismay.  Not  less  remarkable 
is  the  Revolution  at  Rome,  which  has  visited  on 
the  head  of  Pius  IX.  the  political  crime  of  Pius 
VII.,  who,  untaught  by  adversity,  signalized  his 
restoration  in  1814  by  recalling  the  Jesuits,  and 
by  fulminating  new  decrees  of  arrogance  and  in- 
tolerance. Rome,  Palermo,  Naples,  Florence, 
Turin.  Paris.  Milan,  Vienna,  Berlin,  Copenhagen, 
Frankfort,  Munich,  Prague,  have  each  been 
shaken,  more  or  less,  by  the  mighty  political 
earthquake  of  1848. — England  and  Belgium  seem 
alone  to  have  escaped  ; lor,  as  to  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal, they  may  be  considered  as  in  a state  of 
perpetual  oscillation  and  convulsion. 

The  accession  of  Pius  IX.  in  June,  1846,  under 
circumstances  which  took  the  powers  ol  Europe 
by  surprise,  was  the  signal  of  those  incipient 
changes  which  had  been  rendered  inevitable  by 
causes  that  left  no  choice  but  between  reform  and 
Revolution.  In  the  following  year,  the  popular 
modifications  of  the  Papal  Government,  the  con- 
vention between  the  Pope,  the  King  of  Sardinia, 
and  the  Dukes  of  Tuscany  arid  Lucca,  to  form  a 
Commercial  League,  the  coccession  of  Charles 
Albert  of  municipal  institutions  throughout  his 
dominions,  the  counter  demonstration  of  Austria 
by  the  occupation  ol  Parma,  Modena,  and  Reg- 
gio, and  the  constitutional  movements  in  Prussia 
and  other  Stales  ol  Germany,  were  so  many  un- 
equivocal indications  of  the  wide-spread  agnation 
and  pervading  ferment.  The  policy  of  France 
had  been  conservative,  and,  what  was  worse, 
adverse  to  the  popular  cause.  Bresson  at  Mad 
rid,  Bois  le  Comte  at  Berne,  Rossi  at  Rome,  and 
Piscatory  at  Athens,  weie  carrying  on  their  di 
plomatic  intrigues  in  obedience  to  their  master’s 
behest,  in  league  with  the  Jesuits  of  the  Sunder- 
burid  and  of  the  Congregation,  with  Christina, 
and  Colletti,  and  Metlernich.  It  was  not  repub- 
lican France,  but  France  under  ttie  strong  and 
wise  government  of  Lours  Pmliippe, — France  the 
protectress  ol  the  Catholic  faith,  with  her  formi- 
dable equipments  and  triumphant  diplomacy, — 
that  was  the  bugbear  of  our  own  Alarmists,  when, 
about  this  time  last  year,  the  Earl  of  Ellesmere’s 
prodigous  letter  awakened  general  consternation. 
Just  about  the  same  time,  the  Reform  banquets 
in  France  began  to  be  held ; but  these  were 
thought  to  indicate  nothing  beyond  the  utter  un- 
unpopularity of  the  French  minister.  On  the 
28lh  of  December,  the  legislative  session  of  the 
French  Chambers  was  opened  by  the  king  in  per- 
son, surrounded  by  Ins  family,  including  Madame 


Adelaide,  who,  two  days  after,  breathed  her  last 
Like  the  speech  from  the  throne  on  the  opening 
of  our  own  Parliament  a month  before,  the  French 
king’s  speech  to  the  Chambers  expressed  confi- 
dence in  the  continuance  of  peace  and  social  or- 
der. In  spite  of  every  warning,  no  idea  of  danger, 
no  misgivings  appears  to  have  entered  into  the 
mind  of  Louis  Phillippe  or  of  his  infatuated  min- 
ister. 

On  the  3J  of  January,  an  emeute  took  place  at 
Milan,  in  which  eighty  persons  lost  their  lives, 
originating  in  an  affray  between  the  Austrian  sol- 
diers and  the  citizens.  By  the  12lh  of  the  same 
month,  Palermo,  and  the  chief  towns  in  Sicily 
were  in  open  insurrection;  and  in  the  capital,  af- 
ter three  days  fighting,  the  Sicilians  proclaimed 
a Provisional  Government.  Before  the  end  of 
the  month,  the  insurrection  had  spread  to  Naples; 
and*on  the  29th,  a decree  was  issued,  granting  a 
constitution  modelled  on  the  Fiench  charter. 
Ten  days  afterwards,  the  king  of  Sardinia  issued 
a proclamation  containing  the  basis  of  a popular 
constitution.  The  reign  of  the  new  king  ofDen- 
mark  had  been  opened  with  the  politic  concession 
of  a constitution  to  his  Slate,  resembling  that 
granted,  the  preceding  year,  by  the  king  of  Prus- 
sia. On  the  ilth  of  February,  the  Grand  Duke 
of  Tuscany  granted  a representative  Government, 
to  his  States.  About  the  same  lime,  the  Lola 
Montes  riots  occurred  in  Munich;  which  were 
followed,  early  in  March,  by  a successful  popu- 
lar movement  in  favor  of  reform,  the  King  yield- 
ing to  all  the  demands  of  his  subjects.  Through- 
out Germany,  at  the  beginning  of  February,  there 
were  signs  of  the  national  determination  to  ob- 
tain similar  concessions. 

All  these  early  movements  preceded,  and  had 
obviously  no  connection  with,  the  revolution  of 
February,  which  subverted  the  throne  of  the  king 
of  the  French,  set  up  by  the  barricades  of  183J, 
and,  with  a sort  of  poetical  justice,  sentenced  him 
to  the  fate  of  the  deposed  monarch  in  whose  steps 
he  had  so  closely  trodden.  The  Republic  was 
proclaimed  on  the  26th.  On  the  J4llt  of  March, 
the  revolution  took  place  with  equal  suddenness 
at  Vienna,  which  led  to  the  ignominious  flight  of 
Metterriich ; and,  five  days  afterwards,  the  old 
Imperial  standard  of  Germany  floated  from  the 
tower  of  Cologne  Cathedral.  On  the  18th,  after 
a week  of  great  commotion  and  severe  fighting, 
a similar  revolution  was  effected  at  Berlin.  On 
thesame  day,  Milan  revolted  against  the  Austrian 
yoke  and  drove  out  the  Viceroy. 

On  the  next  day,  the  Italian  flag  was  hoisted 
in  all  the  towns  ol  Northern  Italy;  and,  shortly  af- 
terwards, Charles  Albert,  having  openly  espoused 
ed  the  popular  cause,  crossed  the  frontier  at  Ihe 
head  of  his  troops.  By  the  middle  of  March,  the 
Duchies  of  Schleswig  and  Holstein  had  revolted 
against  the  Danish  Government  and  all  the  secon- 
dary German  Powers — Bavaria  (whose  King  had 
abdicated  in  favor  of  his  son,)  Wirlemberg,  Ba- 
den, the  Hesses,  Saxony,  Brunswick  and  Hano- 
ver, as  well  as  the  Dukes  of  Weimar  and  Gotha, 
had  conceded,  at  the  demands  of  their  suojecls, 
popular  constitutions  and  the  freedom  of  the 
Press.  In  pursuance  of  the  slej  s taken  by  the 
Frankfort  Diet  in  the  same  month  a German 
Constituent  National  Assembly  met  in  June,  anJ 
established  a Provisional  Central  Government, 
placing  at  its  head  the  Archduke  John  of  Austria 
as  Vicar  of  the  Empire.  The  revolt  of  Sclavouia 
and  Croatia,  and  the  civil  war  in  Hungary,  in- 
creased still  lurther  the  complication  aud  disor- 
der ol  the  affairs  of  the  Austrian  Empire,  which 
had  thus  to  sustain  at  once  four  several  revolu- 
tions,— the  German,  the  Italian,  the  Magyar,  and 
Sclavonian.  On  the  22d  of  June,  the  insurrection 
ol  the  Red  Republicans  broxe  out  at  Paris,  which 
was  put  down  on  the  fourth  day,  alter  a loss  in 
killed  and  wounded,  ol  16,000  persons,  the  pris- 
oners amounting  to  8,U00.  On'  the  6th  ol  Octo- 
ber occurred  the  fresh  revolt  at  Vienna,  to  which 
Count  Lalour,  the  Minister  of  War,  fell  a victim, 
aud  the  Emperor,  for  the  second  time  fled  from 
his  capital.  Pile  contest  was  maintained  between 
the  insurgents  and  the  Imperial  troops  till  the  1st 
of  November.  On  the  15ih  of  November,  Count 
Rossi,  whom  a re-actionary  policy  had  raised  to 
the  head  of  the  Roman  Ministry,  lull  Dy  a vindic- 
tive hand  ; and  on  the  ensuing  day,  the  popular 
demonstration  louk  place  winch  drove  the  af- 
frighted Pontifffroin  Ins  dominions  to  lake  refuge 
at  Gaeta.  To  wind  up  this  brief  chronicled  the 
political  prodigies  ot  the  Year  of  Continental 
Revolutions,  on  the  2Ulh  of  this  present  month, 
Louis  N apoleon  Bonaparte  was  proclaimed  Presi- 
dent ot  the  French  Republic,  and  slept  in  the  bed 
vacated  by  his  uncle. 
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SCIENTIFIC. 

Rain. — The  folloiving  extracts  are  taken  from  one 
of  a series  of  lectures  on  Comparative  Physical  Geo- 
graphy, delivered  in  Boston,  by  a scientific  gentleman, 
Mr.  Guyot,  and  published  in  the  “ Traveller"  of 
that  city: 


The  mean  quantity  of  rain  received  dnring  a 
year,  and  the  number  of  rainy  days,  are  as  fol- 
lows, in  the  countries  situated  between  45°  and 
50Q  north  latitude  of  the  Old  World  ; 

Depth  of  rain  in  Number  of 
French  inches,  rainy  days. 


British  Islands  30  162 

France,  Northwest  23  162 

Central  and  Nurth  Germany  Id  147 

Hungary  16  111 

Central  Russia,  Oural  13  90 

Siberia;  Yakoutsk  3 62 


We  see  that,  in  leaving  the  coasts  for  the  in- 
terior of  the  continents,  there  is  a gradual  dimi- 
nution, always  increasing,  of  the  quantity  of  rain 
and  of  rainy  days.  If  we  penetrate  to  the  centre 
of  the  vast  continents  of  Asia,  we  find  the  dry- 
ness there  almost  absolute — a desert. 

In  North  America  we  find  again  the  same  re- 
lation : the  observations,  though  less  numerous, 
are  already  sufficient  to  place  the  matter  in  a 
clear  light.  We  must  avoid  the  region  of  the 
great  lakes;  for  these  vast  sheets  of  fresh  water 
bring  again,  as  it  were,  a slight  return  of  the 
maritime  climate  ; let  us  take  the  central  latitude 
of  Washington. 

The  mean  annual  fall  is  about.  Ruin  in  inches. 
At  Washington  35 

Marieila,  Ohio  32 

St.  Louis,  Missouri  22 


Thus  the  same  decrease  of  rain  water  on  leav- 
ing the  coasts  for  the  interior  is  confirmed  for 
North  America.  Further  West  beyond  the  Mis- 
sissippi, another  climatic  region  seems  to  com- 
mence ; the  influence  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
makes  itself  fell,  and  at  several  points  the  quan- 
tity of  water  increases.  * * * 

In  the  point  of  view  which  now  occupies  us, 
each  continent  has  its  special  character.  South 
America  is  ihe  most  humid  of  the  tropical  con- 
tinents; North  America,  the  best  watered  of  the 
temperate  continents,  but  without  variety  ; Afri- 
ca and  Asia  present  us  the  absolute  contrast  of 
dry  and  moist  in  the  zone  of  the  deserts  which 
touches  upon  the  regions  bathed  by  the  rains  of 
the  tropics  ; temperate  Asia  is  the  dryest  of  the 
Northern  continents.  Europe  combines  the  mois- 
ture of  the  maritime  climate  with  a great  variety 
of  contrasts;  but  they  are  all  softened.  Austra- 
lia, finally,  is  the  dryest  and  poorest  of  the  con- 
tinents. 


Aerial  Navigation. — Rufus  Porter  lately  ex- 
hibited in  the  1 aDernacle,  New  York,  an  opera- 
ting model  of  a flying  machine  constructed  to  na- 
vigate ttie  air.  The  possibility  of  going  to  Cali- 
fornia iri  one  of  these  vessels,  in  the  short  space 
of  five  days  is  asserted.  His  invention  is  thus  de- 
scribed by  himself: 

'1  he  plan  is  simple  and  easily  understood,  con- 
sisting mainly  in  the  combination  of  three  gene- 
ral and  well  established  principles:  1st,  that 
hydrogen  gas  is  buoyant  in  atmospheric  air;  2d, 
ttiat  the  figure  known  in  geometry  as  ttie  revo- 
loidal  .-piiiule,  may  be  propelled  through  the  air 
at  a rapid  rate,  without  encountering  any  con- 
siderable atmospheric  resistance;  and  3d,  that 
a spiral  fan  wtieel,  or  screw-propeller,  being 
driven  rapidly,  will  effect  a strong  propulsive 
power  by  its  action  on  atmospheric  air.  i he  en- 
graving represents  a machine  of  this  construc- 
tion, and  denominated  an  TErial  Locomotive  or 
Transport.  Ttie  float,  or  buoyant  part,  is  made 
ol  strong  cloth,  coaled  with  vulcanized  India 
rubber,  supported  internally  by  a series  of  lon- 
gitudinal rods,  aud  inflated  with  hydrogen  gas. 
From  this  float  is  suspended,  at  some  distance 
below,  a saloon  lor  passengers.  The  float  is  fur- 
bished with  a four-leaved  rudder,  by  which  the  ma- 
chine is  guided,  either  vertically  or  horizontally. 
In  the  centre  ol  the  saloon  is  an  engine  room, 
luriuslied  with  a steam  engine,  the  power  ol 
which  is  applied  to  operate  a pair  ol  fan  wheels, 
or  spiral  piopellers,  mounted  between  the  float 
and  the  saloon.  The  largest  size  contemplated 
to  ue  constructed,  is  8UU  leet  in  length,  by  oU  in 
diameter.  A float  ot  tins  size  will  contain  8j8,- 
OUU  cubic  feel  ol  hydrogen,  the  buoyant  power 
of  winch  will  be  56,UUU  lbs.  ’1  lie  estimated 
weight  of  the  float,  saloon,  engine  wheels  and 
rigging,  is  only  14,0UU  lbs — leaving  a balance 


of  buoyancy  of  42,000  lbs.,  sufficient  to  accom- 
modate 200  passengers,  with  their  baggage.  The 
inventor,  having  carefully  estimated  the  atmos- 
pheric resistance,  is  confident  of  propelling  these 
mrials  at  the  rate  of  100  miles  per  hour.  Should 
lie  succeed  according  to  his  anticipation,  the  in- 
vention will  produce  a greater  revolution  in 
mercantile  facilities  than  the  original  introduc- 
tion of  steam  power. 

Importance  of  Fresh  Air. — Dr.  Griscom, 
lecturing  in  New  York  upon  the  importance  of 
air,  a fact  of  which  builders  do  nol  seem  to  be 
sufficiently  aware  in  the  construction  of  houses,  | 
says  the  lungs  can  contain  about  twenty-two 
pints  of  air,  though  nine  and  a half  pints  is  as 
much  as  is  inhaled  at  a single  inspiration.  In 
ordinary  and  placid  breathing  we  inhale  about 
one  pint  at  an  inspiration  ; public  singers,  when 
they  “ take  breath,”  as  it  is  called,  inhale  from 
five  to  seven  pints.  Eighteen  respirations  take 
place  in  a minute;  it  lakes,  therefore,  eighteen 
pints  of  air  every  minute,  and  filly-seven  hogs- 
heads every  twenty -four  hours,  to  supply  the 
lungs.  Seventy-two  pulsations  occur  in  one 
minute,  and  103,680  in  twenty-four  hours. 

The  dark  venous  blood  passed  and  repassed 
from  the  veins  through  the  heart,  to  be  purified 
into  Vermillion  colored  arterial  blood,  by  contact 
with  fresh  air  in  the  lungs,  amounts  to  twenty- 
four  hogsheads  in  twenty-four  hours.  It  is  then 
sent  through  the  arteries  to  nourish  the  whole  sys- 
tem, distributing  its  vitality,  to  be  recovered 
again  from  fresh  air  in  the  lungs.  From  the 
eonslruction  of  some  of  our  public  buildings, 
it  would  seem  that  the  builders  thought  that 
pints  of  air  were  sufficient  in  place  of  hogs- 
heads. 

Diamonds. — A Paris  paper,  quoted  by  the 
Louisiana  Courier,  says  that  a diamond  of  the  first 
water,  and  of  perfect  crystallization,  and  weigh- 
ing 104  carats,  has  been  found  recently  at  Bor- 
neo, which  the  Sultan  appropriated  to  himself, 
giving  to  the  finder  a small  sum  in  silver.  This 
was  clone  in  the  usual,  “your  money  or  your 
life”  style,  so  familiar  to  Eastern  despots.  The 
tinder  received  a very  significant  message,  which, 
allowing  for  a little  euplionism,  meant  plainly — 
the  diamond  or  your  life. 

The  English  army  has  recently  captured  a fa- 
mous diamond  at  Lahore,  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Koh-i-noor,  said  to  be  the  largest  and  most 
precious  in  ttie  world,  and  a hope  is  expressed 
by  the  Delhi  Gazette,  that  this  jewel  will  be  car- 
ried to  England  and  worn  by  Her  Majesty,  Queen 
Victoria.  It  is  likely  that  it  will  be  carried  to 
England,  but  we  doubt  whether  Her  Majesty 
w ill  wear  a diamond  acquired  by  such  questiona- 
ble means.  At  best  it  is  but  plunder. 

The  diamond  found  at  Lahore  is  the  famous 
one,  probably,  that  belonged  formerly  to  the 
great  Mogul  ; and  if  it  is,  then  tt  is  the  most 
splendid  and  valuable  stone  known.  Its  weight 
is  200  carats:  it  is  half  the  size  of  a hen’s  egg, 
and  must  be  worth  some  millions  of  dollars,  com- 
puting its  value  alter  ttie  manner  in  which  the 
price  of  diamonds  is  ascertained. 

There  is,  or  was,  a diamond  belonging  to  the 
crown  jewels  of  Russia,  that  weighed  190  carats, 
and  cost  .£100,000  sterling,  nearly  Halt  a million 
of  dollars.  And  the  famous  Pitt  diamond  was 
sold  for  the  same  sum. 

Diamonds  are  of  nearly  all  colors.  The  blue 
and  black  are  the  most  esteemed,  and  are  the 
rarest.  The  cutting  of  them  is  expensive.  The 
cutting  of  the  Pitt  or  some  other  magnificent 
stone  cost  about  $20,000.  What  a perversion  ot 
human  intellect  and  waste  of  human  labor  to  ex- 
pend so  mucli  of  it  upon  a bauble  winch  has  no 
intrinsic  value,  and  depends  upon  mere  caprice 
and  fashion  lor  the  conventional  estimation  m 
w Inch  it  is  held  I 

Sir  Isaac  Newton  was  the  first  person,  we  be- 
lieve, who  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  dia- 
mond was  combustible,  and  that  opinion  was 
afterwards  demonstrated  to  be  true  by  actual 
experiment. — Washington  Globe. 

Printing  Press. — A London  correspondent  of 
theWeio  York  tlerald  notices  a new  printing  press 
winch  has  been  introduced  into  the  Times  Office, 
which  is  capable  ol  working  8U00  impressions 
per  hour,  with  a probability  that  it  will  ullimale- 
ly  be  increased  to  12,000.  Col.  Hoe’s  plan  ol 
building  the  types  round  a cylinder  has  been 
adopleu.  His  cylinder  revolves  horizontally  on 
its  axis,  whilst  that  of  the  Times  revolves  verti- 
cally, and  is  of  considerable  diameter.  A gal- 


lery of  some  25  feet  in  diameter  surrounds  it, 
and  also  eight  other  cylinders,  that  impinge  on 
the  type  or  centre  cylinder,  and  produce  the  im- 
pression in  its  revolution.  In  this  gallery  are 
eight  corresponding  feeding  or  “ putling  on”  ta- 
bles. The  grand  difficulty,  which  was  at  last 
overcome,  was  to  change  the  horizontal  position 
of  the  paper,  as  laid  on  the  table,  to  the  vertical 
one  required  to  meet  the  faces  of  the  type.  This 
is  accomplished  by  an  arrangement  of  tapes. 
The  centre  or  type  cylinder  has  a considerable 
space  uncovered,  which  is  devoted  to  the  inking 
apparatus,  which  imparts  ink  to  rollers  placed 
on  the  external  frame,  which  they  in  their  turns 
transfer  to  the  face  of  the  types.  The  vertical 
cylinder  was  adopted  that  gravity  might  not  ag- 
gravate the  ellects  of  centrifugal  force.  The 
form  weighs  three  quarters  of  a ton.  Arrange- 
ments are  made  on  the  cylinder  by  which  the 
rules  or  column  brasses,  which  are  levelled,  are 
screwed  to  its  face  to  secure  the  adhesion  of  the 
form.  The  speed  seems  small  in  comparison 
with  that  of  Col.  Hoe’s  presses,  though  nothing 
can  exceed  the  beauty  and  evenness  of  the  im- 
pression. From  the  account  given,  the  idea 
seems  to  be  conveyed  that  hopes  need  be  enter- 
sained  of  more  than  12,0UU  copies  an  hour  being 
produced.  The  machine  is  ttie  work  of  Mr. 
Augustus  Applegalh,  who  made  the  old  one, 
which  has  been  in  use  for  the  last  twenty  years 
in  Printing  House  square. 

Coffee  and  Pepper. — In  extent,  Java  is  about 
700U  miles  in  length,  and  in  width  it  varies  from 
80  to  140  miles.  Its  area  is  less  than  20,000 
square  miles.  The  face  of  the  country  is  more 
or  less  broken  by  mountains,  but  the  soil  gene- 
rally is  rich  and  productive. 

The  products  are  rice,  sugar,  coffee,  pepper, 
spices,  and  a profusion  of  the  finest  tropical  Iruit. 
We  were  much  interested  in  seeing  some  of  these 
tropical  productions  growing.  Coffee  is  cultiva- 
ted here  to  as  great  perfection  as  in  almost  any 
other  part  of  the  world.  It  grows  on  large  bush- 
es, that  very  much  resemble  our  large  chinque* 
pin  bushes,  and  the  grains  of  coffee  are  formed, 
two  in  a berry,  about  the  size  and  shape  of  our 
common  plum.  The  skin  of  the  berry  is  about 
as  thick  as  that  of  the  plum,  and  the  color,  when 
ripe,  that  of  pale  scarlet.  The  bush  is  very  pro- 
ductive. Every  branch  is  loaded  with  the  ber- 
ries, which  grow  two  in  a place,  on  opposite 
sides  uf  each  other  and  about  one  inch  and  a half 
apart.  When  ripe,  the  skin  bursts  open,  and  the 
grains  of  coffee  fall  out  on  the  ground.  But  a 
more  general  way  is  to  spread  something  under 
the  bush,  and  shake  the  coffee  down.  After  the 
outer  skin  is  taken  olF,  there  remains  a kind  of 
husk  over  each  kernel  which  is  broken  off  after 
being  well  dried  in  the  sun,  by  heavy  rollers. 
The  coffee,  after  this,  needs  winnowing,  in  order 
to  be  freed  from  the  broken  particles  of  the  husk. 
It  has  been  said  by  some  writers  that  one  bush 
will  not,  with  another,  average  more  than  a 
pound  of  cctfee  ; but  it  seemed  to  me,  though  I 
could  only  judge  from  appearances,  that  this  was 
loo  small  an  allowance  for  each  bush. 

Black  Pepper  is  also  raised  to  some  extent  on 
the  island  of  Java  ; but  Sumatra,  which  lies  just 
across  the  Straits,  is  by  far  the  most  celebrated 
for  this  commodity.  Her  pepper  is,  perhaps,  the 
finest  and  most  abundant  of  any  one  country  in 
the  world. 

Black  pepper  grows  on  a vine,  very  much  like 
our  grape-vine,  and  the  pepper-vineyards  remind- 
ed me  much  ot  our  American  vineyards  of  grapes. 
Tlie  pepper-grape  grows  and  looks,  when  green, 
a good  deal  like  our  currants.  There  is  this 
diflerence,  however,  the  currant  has  each  its  own 
distinct  stem,  but  the  pepper  lias  not.  Each  grain 
grows  hard  on  to  one  common  stem,  just  as  each 
grain  of  Ionian  corn  does  on  the  cub,  or  busk,  as 
Virginians  incorrectly  would  say.  The  color  of 
pepper,  when  first  ripe,  is  almost  a bright  red, 
aim  changes  to  the  dead  black,  common  to  us, 
by  being  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  sun. 

The  lauious  while  pepper  is  nothing  more  than 
the  common  black  with-  the  outer  skin  taken  off. 
It  is  first  soaked  until  this  skin  hursts  open,  which 
is  then  rubbed  off  and  ttie  grain  dried.  The  white, 
therefore,  is  not  considered  so  pungent  as  the 
black,  though  it  is  nicer  and  more  expensive,  as 
more  labour  is  necessary  in  order  to  prepare  it. 

A fall  of  a mass  of  chalk  from  the  Shak- 
speaie  Ciitt,  England,  is  said  to  have  recently 
taken  place,  by  which  lUO.UOO  tons  were  estima- 
te to  have  been  detached  from  the  main  budyj 
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Robert  Fulton’s  Memoranda  Under  the 
head  of  1812  1 find  a statement  giving  the  expen- 
ses of  the  North  river  steamboat,  (what  one  I 
know  not,)  which  amounted  to  $610  per  month, 
the  boat  making  seventy-six  trips.  As  to  wages, 
1 gather  that  the  Captain  received  $50  per  month  ; 
pilot  $35  ; engineer,  $35  ; seamen  and  firemen, 
$20  each  ; cook,  $16  ; servants  $14,  and  cham- 
bermaid, $8. 

Another  record  readelh  as  follows  : 

1 Gentlemen  of  influence  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
— Jacob  Burnet,  Esq.,  Martin  Baum,  Esq.,  Jesse 
Hunt,  General  Findley,  General  Gano,  Mr.  Stan- 
ley.’ 

The  following  I find  under  the  head  of  ‘ JVoles 
on  Steamboats  : * 

The  Comet,  constructed  at  Pittsburg  in  the 
spring  of  1813,  for  Mr.  Smith,  is  52  feet  long 
and  8 feel  beam,  cylinder  6j  inches  diameter, 
18  inches  stroke,  vibrating  motion,  no  condenser 
or  air  pumps.  The  water  wheel  in  the  stern,  6 
feet  diameter,  8 paddles,  2 feet  6 inches  long  and 
14  inches  wide.  The  boiler  14  feet  long,  2 feet 
6 inches  wide,  with  a flue,  high  steam  from  50. 
to  60  pounds  to  the  inch  square,  20  to  30  double 
strokes  a minute.  This  is  Evans'  idea  of  steam 
power  by  high  steam.  It  was  the  Marquis  of  Wor- 
cester's ]2t)  years  ago,  and  Mr.  Watts,  30  years  ago, 
tried  and  abandoned  it.' 

Another  curious  memorandum,  tohich  is  without  a 
caption,  is  as  follows  : 

‘ 10,000  acres  of  pine  land  on  Egg  Harbor 
river,  the  property  of  Ebenezer  Tucker,  of  Tuck- 
erton,  Burlington  county,  known  by  the  name  of 
Judge  Tucker.  Should  the  land  produce  only 
ten  cords  to  an  acre,  it  will  be  1,000  to  100  acres, 
or  100,000  cords.  The  steamboats  from  New 
York  will  use  1,500  cords  a year,  or,  for  New 
York  and  Albany,  3,000  cords  ; thence  20  years 
would  consume  the  wood  of  6,000  acres,  in 
which  lime  the  first  cut  would  grow  up,  and  thus 
this  10,000  would  perpetually  supply  the  steam- 
boats.’ 

An  Interesting  Incident. — The  National  In- 
telligencer gives  the  following  : 

The  delegation  of  Chippewa  chiefs  and  war- 
riors were  shown  around  the  Capitol  on  Friday 
by  their  intelligent  agent  and  inlerpeter,  Major 
J.  B.  Martell.  They  frequently  expressed  their 
wonder  and  admiration  at  the  extent  and  gran- 
deur of  the  building,  and  the  splendid  paintings 
strongly  attracted  their  attention.  From  the 
Capitol  they  proceeded  to  the  statue  of  Washing- 
ton, followed  by  a crowd  of  ladies  and  gentlemen. 
They  went  up  to  the  front  of  the  statue  and  gazed 
at  it  for  some  minutes,  with  looks  of  deep  inter- 
est depicted  upon  their  painted  faces  ; then  sitting 
down  facing  the  statue,  one  of  the  chiefs,  O-ska- 
ba-wiss,  filled  his  splendid  pipe  of  peace  and  held 
it  out  toward  the  statue,  saying  : “ My  great  Fa- 
ther, we  all  shake  hands  with  you  ; we  have 
travelled  a long  way  through  the  great  country 
that  you  acquired  for  your  people  by  the  aid  ol 
the  Great  Spirit.  Your  people  have  become  very 
great  ; our  people  have  become  very  small ; may 
the  Great  Spirit,  who  gave  you  success,  now  pro- 
tect us  and  grant  us  the  favor  we  ask  of  our 
Great  Father  who  now  fills  the  high  place  first 
occupied  by  you.” 

Tins  simple  supplicatory  address  was  faithful- 
ly interpreted  to  the  bystanders  by  Major  Mar- 
tell. 

Recovered  Lake. — A singular  accident  oc- 
curred on  the  Michigan  Central  Railway.  It  be- 
came necessary  to  carry  a grading  or  embank- 
ment ol  fifteen  feet  high,  across  a low  piece  of 
ground,  containing  about  100  acres,  nearly  diy 
enough  for  plow-laud.  When  they  had  progress- 
ed with  the  grading  for  some  distance,  it  became 
loo  heavy  for  the  soil  to  support,  the  crust  of  the 
earth  broke  in,  and  the  embankment  sunk  down 
into  seventy-rune  leet  of  water;  It  appears  that 
the  piece  of  ground  had  been  a lake,  but  had  col- 
lected a soil  of  roots,  peat,  muck,  Ike.,  on  its  sur- 
face, apparently  lroui  ten  to  fiiteen  feet  thick, 
which  had  become  hardened  and  dry  enough  for 
farm  purposes. 

Striking  Fact. — The  following  fact  speaks 
volumes  as  to  the  prospect  of  England  and  the 
United  Stales  : 

“ At  the  dedication  of  the  Hancock  School  in 


Boston,  Mr.  Mann  stated  as  an  interesting  fact, 
that  for  the  last  ten  years,  the  expenditures  of 
the  city  of  Boston  for  schools  were  equal  to  the 
expenditures  for  schools  in  England,  by  the  go- 
vernment, for  17  000,000  of  people.  They  had 
kept  pace  with  each  other  from  year  to  year.” 

Gold  in  New  Jersey. — Gold  ore  is  said  to 
have  been  discovered  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  David 
Melick,  near  Rahway,  N.  J.  Mr.  M.  found  it 
about  two  feet  below  the  surface,  while  digging 
a hole  in  a springy  piece  of  ground,  at  the  foot 
of  a hill,  near  his  residence. 

Gold  in  Maryland. — The  Alexandria  Ga- 
zette, in  reference  to  the  discovery  of  gold  on 
the  farm  of  Samuel  Ellicolt,  in  Montgomery 
county,  Md.,  says : 

“The  discoverer,  Mr.  Duley,  has  lately,  we 
learn,  made  further  important  developments, 
going  to  show  that  the  ore  exists  in  large  masses, 
of  w hich  we  have  seen  specimens.  We  are  in- 
formed the  owner  has  consented  to  dispose  of  his 
farm,  in  order  that  the  mine  may  be  worked.” 

Gold  in  Virginia- — We  understand  that  the 
gold-digging  at  Stockton  & lleiss’s  location  is 
still  very  successful.  The  amount  raised  in  Jan- 
uary. with  fifteen  or  twenty  hands,  was  about 
$26  000,  and  the  amount  thus  far  in  this  month  is 
proportionally  as  much.  A deposit  of  800  ounces 
has  just  been  made  at  the  Mint.  The  new  ma- 
chinery was  not  in  operation  when  the  above  re- 
sults were  obtained.  The  success  of  this  com- 
pany is  quite  equal  to  the  average  gains  in  the 
famous  valley  ot  the  Sacramento. 

fCf3  The  North  American  mine  on  Lake  Su- 
perior employs  filty  men  during  the  present  win- 
ter. The  Cliff  mine  it  is  expected  will  yield 
1200  tons  of  ore  the  present  winter. 

A valuable  vein  of  lead  has  been  discov- 
ered near  the  James  River  Canal,  Va.  It  lies 
four  feet  below  the  surface,  and  yields  80  per 
cent,  of  pure  lead,  and  two  of  silver. 

Copper. — 1,362,000  lbs.  of  copper  have  been 
shipped  during  the  last  season  from  Lake  Supe- 
rior. The  shipment  for  this  season  by  the  Cliff 
Mining  Company  it  is  slated,  will  yield  at  least 
$246,000,  and  will  enable  the  Company,  after  dis- 
charging its  old  debts  and  paying  for  its  land,  to 
divide  to  its  stockholders  $188,000. — CAeaveland 
Plaindealer. 

§E^  Within  four  years  from  January  1,  1849> 
the  charters  of  19  Banks  in  the  Stale  of  New 
York  w ill  expire,  having  in  the  aggregate,  about 
$9,760,000  capital,  and  within  two  years  thereal- 
ler,  the  charier  of  16  more  expire,  making  $5,- 
700,000  capital;— in  all,  $15,400,000.  The 
question  is  becoming  a very  serious  one  to  the 
Banks  and  community,  whether  they  shall  close 
up  their  business  or  organize  under  the  general 
banking  law. 

Milwaukee. — The  number  of  arrivals  and 
clearances  lrom  the  port  of  Milwaukee  from 
March  16th  to  December  10th,  1848,  was  as  fol 
lows  : 


Steamboats, 

410 

Propellers, 

147 

Barques  and  Brigs, 

122 

The  amount  of  merchandise  landed  was  10,140 
tons  ; passengers  goods,  barrel  bulk,  65,400;  pas- 
sengeis  baggage  & c.,  36,900  tons. — 'i  ins  list  ex- 
cludes a large  number  ot  lumber  vessels,  and  se- 
veral steamers  and  propellers  that  landed  and 
cleared  in  the  night. 

During  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  which 
lasted  thirty-eight  years,  no  fewer  than  72,000 
persons  were  executed,  being  at  the  rate  ol  18i)4 
per  annum. 

England  and  Wales,  with  sixteen  millions  ot 
people,  contains  nearly  eight  millions  unable  to 
write  their  names,  and  no  lewsr  than  five  mil- 
lions unable  to  reaJ  their  mother  tongue. 

fEJr3  The  oldest  newspaper  in  England  still  in 
existence,  is  the  Lincoln  Mercury,  first  publish- 
ed in  1695. 

The  numberof chargeable  letters  deliver- 
ed in  the  United  Kingdom,  during  the  year  1848, 
amounted  to  329  millions, — an  increase  in  nine 
years  of  253  millions. 

The  Girard  Estates. — The  estate  of  Stephen 
Girard,  deceased,  now  in  possession  of  the  city  ol 
| Philadelphia,  and  known  as  the  Girard  Estates, 
comprises  in  real  properly,  177  houses  in  the  city 


and  county — of  which  39  are  small  houses,  77 
large,  and  61  stores.  The  taxes  and  water  rents 
on  the  properly  amount  to  about  $25,000  yearly  ; 
to  which  an  additional  sum  of  $15,000  has  been 
applied  for  repairs  and  in  making  permanent  im- 
provements, annually,  for  several  years.  The 
income  of  the  estate  was,  last  year,  $106,000. 

The  Pecan  Crop,  once  in  three  years,  is  a 
great  affair  in  Texas.  It  is  considered  equal  to 
the  cotton  crop,  for  one  hand  can  gather  from 
one  to  three  bushels  a day,  and  the  packing  sea- 
son lasts  from  six  to  eight  weeks.  It  is  estimated 
that  this  year  50,000  bushels  of  pecans  would  be 
exported  from  Guadulupe  alone,  which  bring 
more  than  $1  a bushel  on  the  spot. 

The  value  of  taxable  property  in  Indi- 
ana, last  year,  was  $128,960,986  ; an  increase  of 
$4,350,546  over  the  year  previous. 

The  collector  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  states 
that  the  lake  commerce  of  that  place  last  year 
exceeded  in  value  $10,000,000. 

The  assessed  value  of  taxable  property 
in  New  Haven  in  1844,  was  $7,107,105.  In- 
crease from  the  previous  year,  over  $500,000. 
Numberof  buildings  erected  last  year,  142. 

Statistics  of  the  Baptist  Church  for  1848  : 
The  whole  number  of  members  in  the  United 
States  is  737,078.  Baptized  in  one  year  39,829. 
Licensed  Ministers,  1367.  Ordained  Ministers, 
5874.  Churches,  10,264.  Associations  579. 

The  Austrian  army,  which  now  consists  of 
500,000  men,  is  composed  as  follows: — 358.122 
infantry,  64,524  cavalry,  31,815  artillery,  40,000 
baggage  men,  and  5539  marine  troops.  This 
pow  erful  army  is  to  be  increased  to  700,000  men 
in  March. 

According  to  Professor  Adelung,  there 
are  3424  known  languages  and  dialects  in  the 
world,  of  which  937  are  Asiatic,  587  European, 
276  African,  1624  American. 

The  Episcopal  Church  in  Ohio. — From  a 
recent  statement  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in 
Ohio,  it  appears  that  there  have  been  510  bap- 
tisms and  425  communicants  added  during  tbe 
past  year.  310  members  have  died. 

Old  Harvard. — The  vote  on  the  confirma- 
tion of  Jared  Sparks,  LLD  , for  the  Presidency 
of  Harvard  College,  was  48  to  2.  Tne  nomina- 
tion of  Simon  Greenleaf,  LL.D.,  as  Emeritus 
Professor  in  the  Law  School,  was  unanimously 
confirmed.  Hon.  Edward  Everett  was  chosen 
a permanent  member  of  the  Board  of  Overseers, 
in  place  of  J.  Q Adams,  deceased.  A compli- 
mentary address  was  voted  to  Mr.  Everett. 

Colleges. — From  the  annual  catalogue  of 
the  Western  Reserve  College,  we  learn  that  the 
number  of  professional  students  in  the  institu- 
tion is  257,  its  under-graduates  57,  and  prepa- 
ratory students  15 — total,  339.  The  College  is 
of  quite  recent  date,  hut  its  growth  seems  lully 
equal  to  that  of  the  Great  West.  It  is  situated 
at  Hudson,  Ohio.  In  Middlebury  (Vt.)  Academy, 
a summary  of  the  year  shows  177  students,  lrom 
different  seotions  of  the  country. 


£E§^  It  is  calculated  that  the  beggars  of  Eng. 
land  receive,  professionally,  .£1,501), U00  per  an- 
num. 
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€l)ronkle. 


A Cheap  Postage  Association  is  formed  in 
New  York.  It  is  moving  now  with  reference  to 
the  next  session  of  Congress,  so  as  to  procure  a 
reduction  of  the  rates  of  postage. 


State  Elections. — The  annual  election  in 
New  Hampshire  is  held  to-day.  The  regular 
election  in  Connecticut  will  take  place  on  the 
first  Monday  in  April. 


The  Virginia  Legislature  has  resolved  to 
terminate  its  present  session  on  the  15th  inst. 
The  Virginia  and  Tennessee  Railroad  bill  has  be- 
come a law. 


Ex-President  Polk  and  family,  accompanied 
by  Mr.  Walker,  late  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
left  Washington  on  the  6th  inst.,  for  his  residence 
at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  via  Charleston  and  New  Or- 
leans. 


It  is  said  that  our  Minister  to  England,  Mr' 
Bancroft,  on  a recent  visit  to  Paris,  succeeded  in 
negotiating  a postal  treaty  with  the  French  Go- 
vernment. 

JCj’-  The  important  letter  of  Hon.  Henry  Clay, 
on  the  subject  of  emancipation  in  the  State  o^ 
Kentucky,  will  appear  in  our  next.  Mr.  Clay 
declares  himself  to  be  in  favor  of  emancipation 
— gradual,  and  in  connection  with  colonization. 

U.  S.  Senator  from  Maryland. — The  Go- 
vernor of  Maryland  has  appointed  Colonel  Ben- 
jamin C.  Howard  United  States  Senator  to  fill 
the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  resignation  of  the 
Hon.  Reverdy  Johnson. 

A National  Convention  of  Inventors  is 
now  in  session  at  Baltimore.  The  attendance  is 
quite  large.  The  object  of  the  Convention  is  to 
consider  measures  by  which  the  Patent  laws  may 
be  so  improved  as  to  afford  adequate  protection 
to  inventors  and  their  inventions. 

Special  Election  in  Massachusetts. — The 
returns  ot  the  special  election  for  a Representa- 
tive in  Congress  from  the  fourth  district  in  Massa- 
chusetts, held  on  the  5th  inst.,  show  that  no  choice 


has  been  effected.  Mr.  Palfrey,  who,  at  the  for- 
mer eleetion  in  January  wanted  only  eighty-seven 
votes  of  a choice,  now  lacks  about  six  hundred. 

The  Burlington  Free  Press  announces  that 
Hon.  Mr.  Young,  of  the  Canadian  Executive 
Council,  passed  through  Burlington  on  the  5th 
inst.,  as  the  bearer  of  a remonstrance  of  the  pro- 
v incial  government  to  Washington,  against  the 
bridging  of  Lake  Champlain,  the  basis  of  which 
is  that  they  consider  it  a “ positive  infraction”  of 
an  existing  treaty  between  the  two  governments- 

Smithsonian  Institute. — Vice  President  Fill- 
moie,  (ex  officio  a Regent)  was  on  Wednesday 
last,  unanimously  elected  Chancellor  of  this  in- 
stitution, in  the  place  of  Vice  President  Dallas, 
whose  term  had  expired. 

James  Alfred  Pearce,  Senator  of  the  United 
States  from  the  State  of  Maryland,  was,  on  Thurs- 
day last,  appointed  by  the  Vice  President  a Re- 
gent of  the  Smithsonian  Institute. 

A public  meeting  was  held  at  Memphis 
on  the  22J  ult.,  to  respond  to  the  suggestions  of 
the  citizens  of  Arkansas  and  elsewhere,  propos- 
ing a convention  in  Memphis  on  the  4th  of  July 
next,  to  devise  and  adopt  measures  lor  establish- 
ing a national  railroad  from  the  Mississippi  to 
the  Pacific.  Resolutions  were  adopted  approv- 
ing of  the  proposition,  and  a committee  of  twen- 
ty-five persons  was  appointed  to  prepare  a suita- 
ble address  to  the  people  of  the  United  Stales  on 
the  subject. — [Lousvilte  Journal. 

Telegraph  and  Railroad  Speed The  In- 

augural address  of  the  President,  which  left  Wash- 
ington at  12  o’clock,  on  the  5th  inst.,  by  special 
Government  Express,  reached  Boston  next  morn- 
ing at  6 o’clock — the  average  speed  being  twenty- 
seven  miles  per  hour. 

The  Managers  of  the  St.  Louis  Telegraph  have 
been  making  some  tests  of  the  practicability  of 
transmitting  intelligence  over  a long  connection 
of  line.  The  St.  Louis  Republican,  states,  in  re- 
ference to  this,  that  a telegraphic  despatch,  da- 
ted Philadelphia,  l o’clock  55  minutes,  reached 
St.  Louis  at  12  o’clock  55  minutes. 


President  for  a Day — The  Hon.  David  R. 
Atchison,  of  Missouri,  President  of  the  Senate, 
was  on  Sunday,  the  4th  inst.,  by  virtue  of  his 
office,  President  of  the  United  States. 

The  above  paragraph,  which  has  been  exten- 
sively copied,  may  lead  to  erroneous  impressions. 
Tne  provision  of  the  Constitution,  devolving  the 
duties  of  President  of  the  United  States  upon  the 
President  of  the  Senate,  applies  only  to  the  death, 
resignation,  or  impeachment  of  that  officer,  and 
of  his  successor,  the  Vice  President. 

Public  Taxes. — The  proportion  of  public  tax- 
es assessed  by  various  European  nations,  is  esti- 
mated by  a celebrated  French  econonomical 
writer  (in francs)  as  follows: 

Fr.  c. 

The  French  nation,  on  average  per  head  42  115 


The  British  (with  local  taxes)  67  U 

The  Austrians  17  0 

The  Belgians  27  0 

The  Spaniards  26  20 

The  Dutch  40  0 

The  Prussians  20  0 

The  Russians  8 50 

The  Sardinians  15  0 


Extent  of  the  Union. — The  Cincinnati  Jlllas 
says,  that  from  the  easternmost  town  in  the  Uni- 
ted States,  Eastport,  Maine,  via  the  St.  Lawrence, 
Buffalo,  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis,  and  the  South  Pass 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  to  Astoria,  in  Oregon; 
the  distance  by  the  travelled  route  is  four  thou- 
sand five  hundred  and  forty-seven  miles.  From 
the  Madawaska,  in  Maine,  by  the  Atlantic  route, 
via  New  York,  Washington,  New  Orleans  and 
Galveston,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ro  Grande,  two 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenity-three  miles. 
From  New  York  to  the  head  of  Lake  Superior, 
via  Detroit  and  Mackinac,  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  fifty-six  miles ; thence  down  the 
Mississippi  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  is  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  twenty-four  miles.  From  Eastport, 
Maine,  to  the  bay  of  San  Francisco,  Calfornia, 
on  the  Pacific,  via  Portland,  Philadelphia,  Piits- 
burgh,  St.  Louis,  Santa  Fe,  and  the  Colorado  of 
the  west,  is  four  thousand  five  hundred  and  forty- 
four  miles. 

The  Postal  Treaty  with  Great  Britain: 
We  are  informed,  says  the  National  Intelligencer, 
that  Henry  Bourne,  E:q.,  of  London,  has  ar- 
rived by  the  Europa,  with  full  aulhority  from  the 
Maiquis  Clanricarde,  British  Postmaster  Gene- 
ral, to  arrange  and  conclude  the  additional  arti- 
cles contemplated  by  the  Postal  Treaty  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  By  the 
21st  clause  of  that  treaty  those  additional  arti- 
cles are  to  be  adjusted  by  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment of  the  two  countries.  S.  R Hobbie, 
Esq.,  who,  it  seems,  was,  until  a late  day,  ex- 
pected in  London  to  arrange  these  measures  of 
detail  there,  has  been  authorized  by  Mr.  Johnson, 
Postmaster  General,  to  act  in  behalf  of  our  De- 
partment with  Mr.  Bourne  •,  and  those  gentlemen 
are  now  sitting  as  a commission  for  that  purpose. 
Greater  importance  attaches  to  this  matter  from 
the  fact  that  the  British  Post  Office  considers  that 
the  provisions  of  the  treaty  cannot  go  into  effect 
until  the  additional  articles  are  adjusted  ; and 
from  the  further  consideration  that  they  cannot 
go  into  effect  with  full  and  equal  advantage  to 
us,  without  some  additional  legislation  on  our 
part  in  respect  to  the  scale  of  progression  in  the 
rating  of  letters,  the  return  of  dead  letters,  and 
the  registration  of  valuable  correspondence. 

THE  INAUGURATION. 

From  the  National  Intelligencer. 

At  the  appointed  time  yesterday,  (March  5) 
the  Inauguration  of  General  Zachary  Taylor, 
as  President  of  the  United  States,  took  place  in 
front  of  the  great  portico  of  the  Capitol.  The 
multitude  of  people  assembled  on  the  occasion, 
from  every  part  of  the  Union,  for  the  purpose  of 
witnessing  the  interesting  ceremony,  is  supposed 
to  have  been  much  larger  than  was  ever  before 
collected  in  Washington.  The  weather  was, 
upon  the  whole,  though  the  sky  was  clouded,  as 
pleasant  as  could  have  been  looked  for  in  this 
particular  season  of  the  year.  At  the  break  of 
day  the  strains  of  martial  music  resounded  along 
the  principal  avenues  of  the  city,  and  hundreds 
of  star-spangled  banners  of  every  fabric  and  di- 
mension were  unfolded  to  the  breeze.  The  bells 
of  the  city  then  rang  out  a stirring  peal,  and  long 
before  the  usual  breakfast  hour  the  people  were 
wending  their  way  in  immense  masses  to  the  Ca- 
pitol. 
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The  Salutation  : — At  nine  o'clock  one  hundred 
gentlemen,  who  officiated  as  marshals,  mounted 
their  horses  in  front  of  the  City  Hall  and  pro- 
ceeded in  a body  to  Willard’s  Hotel,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  paying  their  respects  to  General  Taylor. 
Having  been  escorted  to  the  long  Upper  Hall  of 
the  Hotel,  and  arranged  themselves  in  a line,  the 
President  elect  made  his  appearance,  leaning 
upon  the  arm  of  the  Mayor  of  the  city,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  shake  the  hands  of  the  gentlemen  pre- 
sent, as  a return  for  their  polite  salutation.  The 
General  was  dressed  in  a plain  suit  of  black,  and 
he  appeared  to  be  in  tho  enjoyment  of  his  usual 
good  health.  After  the  above  ceremony  was 
ended,  the  marshals  retired  to  attend  to  their  of- 
ficial duties,  and  General  Taylor  returned  to  his 
own  apartment  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  him- 
self for 

The  Procession. — At  half-past  eleven  o’clock 
the  procession  took  up  its  line  of  march.  All  the 
arrangements  were  carried  out  according  to  the 
programme  already  published.  The  several  mi- 
litary companies,  of  which  we  counted  a dozen, 
presented  an  imposing  and  beautiful  appearance; 
and  as  the  procession  moved  along  Pennsylvania 
avenue  towards  the  Capitol,  many  bands  of  mu- 
sic poured  forth  a variety  of  martial  airs.  The 
carriage  in  which  the  President  elect  was  escor- 
ted was  drawn  by  four  handsome  grey  horses, 
arid  protected  from  the  pressure  of  the  multitude 
by  the  cavalcade  of  the  hundred  marshals  alrea- 
dy mentioned.  The  gentlemen  who  accompa- 
nied Gen.  Taylor  in  his  carriage  were  the  Spea- 
ker of  the  late  House  of  Representatives  an  t the 
Mayor  of  Washington.  According  to  previous 
arrangement,  however,  when  the  General’s  car- 
riage arrived  in  front  of  the  Irving  Hotel,  where 
Ex  President  Polk  is  sojourning,  the  procession 
hailed,  and  Mr.  Polk  was  handed  into  the  car- 
riage, and  a seat  awarded  to  him  on  the  right  of 
the  President  elect,  who  shook  his  predecessor 
cordially  by  the  hand.  The  appropriateness  an^ 
delicacy  ol  this  movement  was  duly  appreciated 
by  the  multitude  of  people  who  witnessed  it;  and 
thereupon  rang  out  spontaneously  nine  long  and 
loud  huzzas. 

The  procession  resumed  its  march.  Both  sides 
of  Pennsylvania  avenue  were  thronged  with  hu- 
man beings,  all  the  way  from  Willard’s  Hotel 
to  the  Capitol  grounds.  Many  of  the  roofs  of 
the  houses  were  also  covered,  and  every  window 
was  completely  blocked  up  with  heads.  Old 
men  and  women,  young  men  and  maidens,  and 
children  loo,  by  the  thousand,  were  seen  in  every 
direction,  and  the  cheers  by  which  the  excited 
multitude  expressed  their  sensations  on  the  occa- 
sion were  both  hearty  and  frequent.  The  time 
occupied  by  the  procession  in  reaching  the  east 
front  of  the  Capitol  was  about  one  hour ; and, 
alter  the  conclusion  of  the  Inaugural  ceiemontes, 
the  booming  of  artillery  resounded  from  one  ex- 
tremity of  the  city  to  the  other. 

The  scene  within  the  Capitol. — The  scene  pre- 
sented by  the  interior  ol  the  Seriate  Chamber 
was  highly  impressive.  It  would  be  difficult  in 
this  or  any  oilier  country  to  find  a spot  which 
included  within  the  same  space  more  of  distinc- 
tion, whether  we  attach  to  that  term  the  mere 
elevation  ol  place  and  of  position  in  human  so- 
ciety, or  that  truer  elevation  winch  is  tne  pre- 
rogative of  men  born  great  by  the  gills  of  God. 
Look  which  way  one  would,  there  was  food  lor 
the  eye  and  lor  the  mind. 

To  give  to  the  fairer  sex  the  precedence  which 
belongs  to  them,  we  say,  in  the  first  place,  that 
the  semi-circular  gallery,  reserved  for  the  exclu- 
sive use  o(  the  lautes,  was  filled  to  overflowing 
long  before  the  gathering  of  gentlemen  privileged 
to  occupy  seats  on  the  floor  ol  the  chamber.  One 
cause  ol  this  was  the  pre-admission  by  grace  and 
favor,  of  the  families  of  Judges  and  Senators, 
who  (on  the  penance  of  four  hours’  patient  wail- 
ing) were  admitted  by  side-doors  to  the  best 
places  tor  seeing  and  hearing,  long  before  less 
lavored  females  could  crowd  their  weary  way 
up  staircases  crammed  to  suffocation.  It  seems 
impossible,  even  in  the  most  republican  govern- 
ment, wholly  to  exclude  or  extirpate,  iri  regard 
to  the  fair  at  least,  those  vestiges  of  aristocracy 
which  seem  to  be  engraven  in  me  nature  of  man. 
In  every  government,  among  every  people,  place 
will  claim  us  prerogative.  Three  lathes  tainted 
under  the  pressure  and  the  heat ; and  it  is  only 
astonishing  that  so  many  managed  to  achieve  an 
tscaiaUe  ol  the  nano.v,  crooked,  confined,  ill 
contrived  stair,  aud  made  their  way  through  the 
yet  narrower  door  provided  lor  the  admission  of 
ladies  to  the  gallery  of  the  Senate  Chamber.  The 
coup  d'ceit,  as  the  eye  glanced  along  the  bank  of 


female  faces,  ranged  as  in  an  amphitheatre, 
amid  the  rustling  of  silks  and  the  endless  flutter 
of  a thousand  Ians,  was  calculaten  to  elate  the 
pride  of  an  American  jealous  of  the  fame  of  his 
countrywomen.  A few,  a very  few,  were  admit- 
ted to  Senatorial  seats  upon  the  floor,  among 
whom  we  noticed  the  fair  and  graceful  lady  of 
M.  Bodisco. 

The  chamber  was  filling  fast  with  Senators, 
ex-Senators,  and  members  of  the  other  House, 
when,  the  hour  of  eleven  having  arrived,  a loud 
rap  was  heard,  and  the  ceremonies  of  the  day 
commenced  by  a very  earnest  and  appropriate 
prayer,  delivered  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Sltcer,  chap- 
lain to  the  Senate. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Davis,  of  Massachusetts,  the 
Hon.  David  R.  Alchison,  Senator  from  Missouri, 
was  chosen  President  pro  tem.  of  the  Senate. 

The  Diplomatic  Corps  were  next  announced, 
and  presented,  on  their  entre,  the  usual  imposing 
spectacle,  created  by  so  numerous  a body  of  fine 
looking  men,  arrayed  in  that  most  gorgeous  cos- 
tume which  European  usage  has  assigned  to  these 
representatives  of  national  sovereignties.  We 
see,  in  this  country,  so  little  of  this  sort  of  dis- 
play, that  when,  on  great  slate  occasions,  it  does 
appear,  it  is  sure  to  draw  all  eyes.  At  the  head 
of  the  corps  was  M.  Bodisco,  whose  well  known 
figure,  erect,  military,  and  covered  with  glitter- 
ing orders,  attracted  the  notice  of  all  observers. 
There  was  the  representative  of  the  Germanic 
States,  a composed  and  sage-looking  man,  with 
large  epaulets  and  a rather  plain  uniform.  Next 
him  was  seen  the  round,  gentlemanly,  benevo- 
lent countenance  of  Mons.  Calderon,  the  worthy 
Minister  of  the  ancient  monarchy  of  Spain,  a 
striped  riband  crossing  his  breast  and  well-be- 
coming his  portly  person.  A striking  contrast 
to  the  embroidered  splendor  of  some  of  his  neigh- 
bors, Belgian  and  Mexican,  (as  we  believe,)  was 
the  comparatively  undecoraled  figure  of  our  old 
friend  M.  Pouissin,  whose  glossy  hair,  piercing 
eagle  eye,  and  ardent  manfter  could  not  be  mis- 
taken. The  corps  is  now  quite  numerous,  and 
filled  a double  row  of  seats  on  the  left  of  the 
chair.  Their  brilliancy  appeared  in  fine  contrast 
with  the  dark  robes  and  grave  law  laces  of  the 
the  judicial  body,  sealed  opposite  to  them. 

Vice  President  Dallas  had  for  some  lime  been 
seen  in  the  chamber,  easily  designated  by  his 
snowy  hair  and  upright  gentlemanly  figure.  He 
occupied  a seat  tn  front  of  the  Secretary’s  table, 
and  facing  the  seats  of  the  Senators.  By  his  side 
sat  a preceding  ex-Vice  President,  Col.  Richard 
M.  Johnson,  whose  reminiscences  were  possibly 
running  back  to  the  good  old  days  of  the  Jackso- 
nian reign,  but  who  seemed  to  look  very  good- 
naturedly  upon  all  before  him. 

Mr.  Dallas  was  observed  to  retire  ; and,  after 
a brief  interval,  was  seen  re-entering  the  cham- 
ber tn  company  with  the  Vice  President  elect, 
the  Hon.  Millard  Fillmore,  who  looked  in  as  fine 
health  as  we  ever  saw  hun,  but  not  in  belter 
health  of  body  or  mind  than  all  who  know  his 
worth  wish  him  long  to  be.  The  future  presiding 
officer  of  the  Senate  look  the  vacant  seal  of  his 
predecessor,  where  the  oath  of  office  was  admi- 
nistered to  him  by  Mr.  Alchison. 

The  Chamber  sinking  at  once  into  profound 
stillness,  Mr.  Fillmore  delivered  with  calmness 
and  dignity  the  following  brief  address  : 

Senators  : Never  having  been  honored  with  a 
seat  on  this  flour,  and  never  having  acted  as  ttie 
presiding  officer  of  any  legislative  body,  you  will  not 
doubt  my  stuceriiy  when  t assure  you  that  1 assume 
me  responsible  duties  of  this  etiair  with  a conscious 
want  of  experience,  and  a just  apprehension  that  1 
shall  often  need  your  frientliy  suggestions,  and  mure 
often  yuur  indulgent  forbearance. 

I should  indeed  feel  oppressed  and  disheartened 
did  I not  recollect  that  me  Senate  is  composed  of 
eminent  siatesmen,  equally  distinguished  tor  their 
high  intellectual  endowments  and  their  ameniiy  ol 
manners—  whose  persuasive  eloquence  is  so  happily 
tempered  with  haoitual  courtesy  as  to  relieve  your 
presiding  officer  from  all  that  would  be  pamlul  in 
the  discharge  ol  his  duty,  and  render  his  position  as 
agreeable  as  it  must  be  instructive. 

Thus  encouraged  and  sustarned,  I enter  upon  the 
duties  assigned  me,  firmly  resolved  to  discharge 
ihem  witlr  impartiality  and  to  the  best  of  my  ability  ; 
but  I should  do  injustice  to  the  grateful  emotions  ot 
rny  own  heart,  if  1 did  not,  on  tins  occasion,  express 
my  warmest  thanks  lor  me  distinguished  honor  that 
has  been  conferred  upon  me,  in  being  called  by  tire 
voice  of  the  nation  to  preside  over  your  deliberations. 

it  wilt  not,  1 trust,  be  deemed  inappropriate  to 
congratulate  you  upon  ttie  scene  now  passing  before 
us.  I allude  to  it  in  no  partisan  aspect,  but  as  an 
ever-recurring  event  contemplated  by  the  Constiiu- 
ttun.  Compare  the  peaceful  changes  of  Chief  Ma- 
gistrates of  this  republic  with  the  recent  sanguinary 


revolutions  in  Europe.  There,  the  voice  of  the  peo- 
ple has  only  been  heard  amid  the  din  of  arms  and 
the  horrors  of  domestic  conflicts  ; but  here,  in  our 
own  favored  land,  under  the  guidance  of  our  Con- 
stitution, the  resistless  will  of  the  nation  has,  fiom 
time  to  time,  been  peacefully  expressed  by  the  free 
suffrages  of  the  people,  and  all  have  bowed  in  obe- 
dient submission  to  their  decree.  The  Administra- 
tion which  but  yesterday  wielded  the  destinies  ot  this 
great  nation,  to-day  quietly  yields  up  its  power,  and, 
without  a murmur,  retires  from  the  Capitol. 

I congratulate  you,  Senators,  and  I congratulate 
my  country,  upon  these  oft-recurring  and  cheering 
evidences  of  our  capacity  for  self-government.  Let 
us  hope  that  the  sublime  spectacle  which  we  now 
witness  may  bo  repeated  as  often  as  the  people  shall 
desire  a change  of  rulers,  and  that  this  venerated 
Constitution  and  this  glorious  Union  may  endure 
forever. 

At  12  o’clock  the  members  of  the  late  Execu- 
tive Cabihetjappeared,  Mr.  Buchanan  leading  the 
way  and  occupied  places  on  the  left  of  the  ex- 
Vice  Presidents. 

All  things  were  now  in  readiness  for  the  appear- 
ance of  the  President  elect : but  a rather  long  in- 
terval succeeded,  during  which  the  procession  by 
which  he  was  escorted  was  slowly  wending  its  way 
towards  theCapilol.  This  space,  however,  did  not 
seem  to  hang  heavily  on  the  hands  of  any,  save 
perhaps  a few,  who,  for  the  sake  of  seeing  and 
hearing,  had  perched  themselves  in  constrained 
positions,  and  whose  patience,  nevertheless,  ex- 
hibited a marvellous  constancy.  The  rest  seem- 
ed very  busily  occupied  in  conversation.  Bird-like 
voices  were  heapl  chirping  and  twittering  in  the 
upper  regions  of  the  chamber,  while  below  grave 
speculations  on  the  present  and  the  future  seem- 
ed to  occupy  many  sagacious  looking  heads,  and 
to  find  an  occasional  outlet  into  confidential  ears. 
Messengers  passed  backward  and  forward:  eyes 
turned  from  time  to  time  toward  the  great  door, 
and  to  the  clock  about  it. 

At  length,  however,  the  sounds  of  martial  mu- 
sic began  to  be  heard  withont,  and  the  vicinity  of 
the  Procession  became  more  and  more  evident. 
Expectation  was  now  at  its  height ; the  great 
area  was  cleared  ; the  hum  which  had  filled  the 
chamber  subsided  ; the  great  door  opened,  and  ttie 
President  elect,  in  company  with  ex-President 
Polk,  entered  and  took  a seat  which  had  been 
prepared  for  him  ; Mr.  Polk  occupying  another 
upon  his  left  hand. 

The  appearance  of  Gen.  Taylor  is  so  perfectly 
unassuming,  that  many  persons  had  repeatedly  to 
inquire,  belore  they  could  assure  themselves  that 
that  was  the  man  whose  name  and  deeds  had  fill- 
ed the  trumpet  of  fame,  and  won  the  love  and  the 
highest  honors  of  his  countrymen.  The  General 
saluted  those  near  him  with  an  air  of  frankness 
and  good-will,  and  conversed  for  soma  lime  (in 
whispers)  with  Chief  Justice  Taney,  (probably  as 
to  the  ceremony  about  to  lake  place.) 

After  a brief  pause,  the  order  ol  procession 
was  announced,  and  the  company  retired  from 
the  Chamber  of  the  Senate  in  ilia  order  prescribed 
in  the  programme,  passing  through  the  Roturido 
to  the  Eastern  Portico  of  me  Capitol,  where  ex- 
tensive staging  had  been  erected  preparatory  to 
the  solemnity  of  inauguration. 

The  act  of  Inauguration: — On  reaching  the 
staging  erected  over  the  flight  of  stairs  of  the 
Portico  of  the  Capitol,  and  standing  in  full  view 
of  the  upturned  eyes  of  at  least  twenty  thousand 
people  representing  every  Stale  and  Territory  of 
the  Union,  the  President  elect  pronounced  the 
admirable  inaugural  Address  which  graces  a pre- 
ceding column  of  this  paper.  This  address  was 
delivered  in  a remarkably  distinct  voice,  and 
many  parts  of  it  were  enunciated  with  a full  and 
clear  emphasis,  and  enthusiastically  responded  to 
by  the  cheers  of  the  surroundiug  spectators.  As 
soon  as  the  applause  which  marked  the  conclusion 
of  the  address  had  subsided,  the  Oath  loexecule 
the  office  of  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
to  the  best  of  his  ability  to  preserve,  protect,  and 
defend  the  Constitution,  was,  with  due  solemnity, 
administered  to  the  President  of  the  United  Stales 
by  Chiei  Justice  Taney.  The  President  was  men 
overwhelmed  with  congratulations,  Chief  Justice 
Taney  and  Ex-Prestdenl  Polk  taking  the  lead. 

The  ceremonies  at  the  Capitol  were  terminated 
by  salvos  of  artillery,  amid  the  roar  of  which  the 
President,  and  all  assembled  round  him,  relraced 
their  steps,  re-embarktd  in  the  carriages,  and  es- 
corted, as  belore,  by  the  Marshals  and  me  Mili- 
tary, returned  down  the  broad  avenue  leading 
from  the  Capitol  to  the  while  House,  appropriated 
to  ttie  residence  of  Ihe-successtve  Presidents  ot 
the  United  Slates. 

The  arrival  at  the  White  House  : — Followed  by 
a vast  concourse  of  people,  the  President  entered 
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the  Mansion  which  he  is  henceforth  to  inhabit, 
and  there  received,  with  his  accustumed  courtesy, 
the  salutes  of  some  thousands  cf  persons,  passing 
in  a long  array  in  front  of  him,  taking  the  Ladies 
each  by  the  hand  ; a ceremony  w hich,  from  their 
great  number,  it  was  not  possible  for  him  to  go 
through  with  the  multitude  of  the  other  sex. 

Jt  is  a circumstance  as  pleasing  to  relate  as  it 
is  surprising,  that,  in  so  multitudinous  a throng, 
on  foot,  on  horseback,  and  in  carriages,  no  acci- 
dent of  any  kind  is  known  to  have  occurred  to 
mar  the  general  enjoyment  of  the  occasion. 


National  Affairs. 


CIVIL  APPOINTMENTS, 

BV  THE  PRESIDENT. 


By  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

To  be  Secretary  of  State,  the  Hon.  John  M. 
Clayton,  of  Delaware. 

To  be  Secretary  of  Treasury,  the  Hon.  William 
M.  Meredith,  of  Pennsylvania. 

To  be  Secretary  of  War,  the  Hon.  George  W. 
Crawford,  of  Georgia. 

Vo  be  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  the  Hon.  William 
B.  Preston,  of  Virginia. 

To  be  Secretary  of  the  Home  Department,  the 
Hon.  Thomas  Ewing,  of  Ohio.  m 

To  be  Postmaster  General,  the  Hon.  Jacob  Col- 
lamer,  of  Vermont. 

To  be  Attorney  General,  the  Hon.  Reverdy 
Johnson,  of  Maryland. 

lEjr*  These  officers  (with  the  exception  of  Mr. 
Crawford,  appointed  Secretary  of  War,)  respec- 
tively took  the  oath  of  office  on  Thursday  morning 
last,  and  immediately  proceeded  to  the  discharge 
of  their  duties. 


U.  S.  Revenue. — The  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
sury has  published  an  annexed  statement  of  the 
receipts  inlo  the  Treasury  during  the  quarter 
ending  31st  December,  1848,  as  far  as  can  now 
be  ascertained  : 


From  Customs 
Lands 

Loan  of  1847 
Loan  of  1848 
Miscellaneous 


$5,181,670  56 
494,958  22 
2,734,650  00 
4,865,500  00 
934,369  30 


$14,211,348  08 

' The  expenditures  of  the  United  States  from  1st 
Oct.  to  31st  Dec.,  1848,  were  as  follows: 


Civil  list,  Miscellaneous  and  Foreign 
intercourse,  (including  $2,147,175 
11,  under  ihe  treaty  with  Mexico  $3,864,669  14 
On  account  of  the  ar- 
my, &c.  $3,585,822  51 

Indian  Department  12  818  97 

Fortifications  169,637  04 

Pensions  35.712  23 


Navy 

Interest  on  Public  Debt  and  Treasu- 
ry Notes 

Reimbursement  ofTreasury  Notes 
Reimbursement  of  Public  Debt 


3,803,990  75 
2,689,269  65 

1,510,659  30 
1,903,950  00 
500,000  00 


$14,272,538  84 

R.  J.  WALKER, 

Sec.  of  Treasury. 


Abstract  of  Statement  of  U.  S.  Trea- 
surer.— The  amount  of  Treasury  notes  outstand- 
ing on  Ihe  1st  mst.,  was  $7,608,389  31. 

The  amount  of  money  on  deposit  in  the  differ- 
ent depositories  of  the  government,  to  the  credit 
of  the  Treasurer,  on  tho  26lh  of  February,  sub- 
jerUo  draft,  was  $5,568,267  61,  of  which  $1,- 
693,790  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Assistant  Trea- 
surer of  New  Yoik ; $1,480,174  20  in  New  Or- 
leans; $393,113  25  m Boston,  and  $246,546  32 
in  Philadelphia. 


DIPLOMATIC, 

Idr*  Robert  Wickliffe,  Jr.,  late  Charge 
d’Affaires  from  the  United  States  to  Turin,  has 
returned  to  the  United  States. 

idg*  The  Washington  correspondent  of  the 
Philadelphia  North  American  says  that  Mr.  R.  M. 
Saunders,  Minister  of  the  United  States  to  Spain, 
has  placed  his  resignation  in  the  possession  of 
Mr.  Mangum,  to  be  presented  as  his  discretion 
may  consider  expedient  or  proper. 


It  is  understool,  says  the  Washington  corres- 
pondent of  the  Baltimore  Patriot,  that  Mr.  Hanne- 
gan,  appointed  Minister  to  Berlin,  by  Mr.  Polk, 
Polk,  on  the  4th  of  March,  at  6 o’clock  in  the 
morning,  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  will  not 
be  deprived  of  his  appointment  by  Gen.  Taylor. 


ARMY. 

Medical  Department — An  act  increasing  the 
Medical  Staff  of  the  Army  having  been  passed  at 
the  recent  session  of  Congress,  a Medical  Board 
for  the  examination  of  candidates  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  Assistant  Surgeons  will  be  convened  in 
New  York  about  the  first  of  May  ensuing,  and 
will  continue  in  session  for  a month  or  longer. 

Candidates,  being  between  twenty-one  and 
twenty-eight  years  of  age,  should  make  applica- 
tion to  the  Secretary  of  War,  with  proper  testi- 
monials. 

The  Legislature  of  Virginia  on  the  22d 
ult.,  presented  a sword  to  Lieut.  Col.  Payne,  for 
his  valuable  services  in  the  Mexican  campaign. 

IKp1’  The  Legislature  of  New  Jersey  have 
passed  a joint  resolution,  authorizing  the  Gover- 
nor to  procure  and  present  a suitable  sword  to 
Major  General  Winfield  Scott,  in  consideration 
of  his  high  character,  and  eminent  military  and 
other  public  services. 

^3“  Col.  J.  R.  Walbach,  of  the  Fourth  Regi- 
ment U.  S.  Artillery,  has  been  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  Brigadier  General,  by  brevet.  Col.  W. 
entered  the  army  as  Lieutenant  of  Cavalry,  Jan- 
uary 10th  1799,  and  has  consequently  been  in 
service  over  half  a century.  He  was  twice  bre- 
vetted  during  the  war  of  1812,  as  Major  and 
Lieut.  Colonel. 


N A W, 

Navy  Orders. — An  order  has  been  issued  from 
the  Navy  Department,  requiring  all  officers  of 
the  Navy,  to  enclose  a copy  of  the  receipts  of 
orders  for  duty  to  the  commandant  of  the  station 
where  ordered  ; and  all  officers  returning  from 
sea,  under  orders  or  permission  from  their  com- 
manding officer,  will  immediately,  on  coming  inte 
the  United  States,  report,  in  writing,  to  the  De- 
partment, enclosing  a copy  of  the  order  or  per- 
mission under  which  they  returned. 

Marine  Corps. — The  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps  who  were  dropped  from  the  rolls  of  the 
Corps  on  the  18th  of  August,  1848,  under  the 
act  of  Congress  of  the  2d  March,  1847,  having 
been  re-appointed  in  the  Corps  with  their  former 
rank  and  position,  are  directed  to  report  for  or- 
ders to  Brevet  Brigadier  General  Archibald  Hen- 
derson, at  Washington,  Commandant  of  the  Corps. 

|K§P  The  U.  S.  frigate,  Raritan,  Captain 
Page,  leaves  Norfolk  with  the  first  favorable 
wind  Capt.  Page  has  orders,  after  cruising  off 
the  coast  for  a short  time,  to  touch  at  New  York, 
where  the  successor  to  Commodore  Wilkinson  in 
the  command  of  the  Home  Squadron,  will  join 
the  ship,  and  thence  prgceed  to  her  destination  in 
the  Gulf. 

|EJf*  The  U.  S.storeship,  Supply,  Lieut.  Com. 
A.  Sinclair,  left  Norfolk  on  Wednesday  last, 
bound  to  the  Mediterranean  and  Brazil  coa^t, 
with  stores  for  the  squadrons  on  these  stations. 

JEJ*  The  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United  States 
for  sixty  years  have  cost,  according  to  Mr.  Gree- 
ley, the  iollowing  sums  : 

For  the  army  and  armed  forces,  $366,713,299  44 
For  the  navy  and  naval  opera- 
tions, 209,994,428  04 

For  pensions,  revolutionary  and 

other,  61,169,984  57 

For  the  Indian  department,  43,053,244  22 

Total  for  war-like  purposes,  $685,930,892  27 

Boston  Navy  Yard. — Commodore  Parker  has 
been  detached  from  the  command  of  the  Navy 
Yard  at  Charlestown.  Commodore  Morris  is 
spoken  of  as  the  successor  oi  Commodore  Parker. 
At  present  Captain  Talnall  lias  the  command. 

Commodore  Parker,  previous  to  returning  to 
Europe,  will  spend  some  lime  in  this  country, 
collecting  about  him  the  nucleus  of  the  new 
German  Navy,  in  the  form  of  officers,  naval 
architects,  &c. — Boston  Traveller. 


THIRTIETH  CONGRESS. 


SECOND  SESSION. 


ABSTRACT  OF  PROCEEDINGS. 


Saturday,  February  24,  1849. 

House  of  Representatives. — Patent  Office 
Report. — A resolution  offered  by  Mr.  Family 
on  the  subject  of  printing  an  extra  number  of 
copies  of  the  Patent  Office  Report  was  amended 
so  as  to  direct  the  Committee  on  Printing  to  in- 
quire into  the  expediency  of  publishing  such 
number  of  copies  as  may  be  required  for  distri- 
bution. It  was  then  adopted. 

Swamp  Lands  in  Louisiana. — The  bill  to  aid  the 
Slate  of  Louisiana  in  reclaiming  the  Swamp 
lands  therein,  having  been  taken  from  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole,  Mr.  Hurmanson  moved  to 
strike  out  the  proviso  from  the  third  section  of 
the  bill — which  was  agreed  to. 

A demand  was  then  made  for  the  previous 
question,  and,  under  the  operation  thereof  the 
bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed. 

Mr.  Vinton  then  moved  a reconsideration  of  the 
vote  upon  the  engro-smerit  of  the  bill,  and  staled 
that  he  would  have  been  glad  to  have  given  his 
support  lo  Ihe  bill  if  itcould  havebeen  done  with- 
out the  establishment  of  a precedent  which  would 
involve  the  Government  in  great  difficulty  here- 
after in  disposing  of  the  public  lands.  The  bill 
proposed  to  give  away  all  the  Swamp  lands  in 
the  State  that  were  unfit  for  cultivation,  and  un- 
til it  was  determined  which  of  those  lands  were 
so  unfit,  not  an  acre  of  the  land  in  the  State 
could  be  disposed  of.  There  was  no  guide  in  the 
bill,  no  defining  what  the  Swamp  lands  unfit  for 
cultivation  were.  The  precise  description  of 
lands,  proposed  to  be  ceded,  was  not  pointed  out 
— they  were  the  “ unfit  for  cultivation”  lands. 
He  spoke  from  recollection  only,  but  he  thought 
he  was  safe  in  the  statement  that  more  than 
three-fourths  of  the  lands  in  Florida,  Alabama, 
Arkansas,  and  perhaps  other  States,  were  report- 
ed as  unfit  for  cultivation. 

Mr.  Bowlin  stated  the  number  of  acres  of 
swamp  lauds,  proposed  to  be  ceded,  was  5,429,- 
000. 

Mr.  Harmanson  stated  the  swamp  lands  of  the 
State  according  to  the  report  of  the  Commis- 
sioner, to  be  five  million  of  square  miles.  The 
Slate  and  the  citizens  had  constructed  about 
1400  miles  of  levee,  to  keep  the  waters  of  the 
river  from  the  low  lands — estimated  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Lands  to  have  cost  eight  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  but  which  in  fact  had  cost  twen- 
ty millions.  By  it  3,500,00b  acres  had  been  re- 
claimed for  the  benefit  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment— it  had  been  sold,  and  the  Government 
had  received  the  proceeds. 

Mr.  Brodhead  explained  that  in  1829  the  officers 
of  the  Government  reported  5 429,360  acres,  as 
ihe  whole  amount  of  the  swamp  lands  of  Louisi- 
ana, and  on  the  16th  April  last,  the  number  of 
acres  was  reduced  to  2,246,075. 

The  State  of  Louisiana  and  the  citizens  had 
therefore,  since  the  year  1829,  reclaimed,  and 
enabled  the  Government  to  throw  into  the  mar- 
ket large  bodies  of  rith  and  valuable  laud,  which 
had  else  been  worthless. 

The  bill  was  then  passed  by  a vote  of  101  yeas 
to  61  nays. 

Postage  Rates. — Mr.  Thompson,  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, made  an  ineffectual  effort  lo  introduce  a hill 
establishing  a uniform  rale  of  postage  of  five 
cents  for  the  half  ounce,  two  cents  for  the  ounce, 
filteen  cents  for  the  two  ounce,  and  five  cents  ad- 
ditional for  every  ounce  and  fraction  of  an  ounce 
additional  weight, — and  also  providing  that  news- 
papers should  be  carried  and  delivered  free  of 
postage  within  the  county  in  which  they  are 
printed. 

Pest  Office  Appropriation  Bill. — The  considera- 
tion of  tins  bill  having  been  resumed  in  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole. 

Mr.  Morehead,  of  Kentucky,  addressed  the 
Committee,  taking  occasion  lo  present  his  views 
upon  ttie  territorial  question,  and  advocating  con- 
servative ground  wild  respect  10  this  and  kiudred 
subjects  ol  importance. 

Mr.  Jlurphy,  of  New  York,  followed,  upon  the 
same  question.  He  complemented  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  McDowell)  for  his  splendid 
speech  upon  the  subject,  recently  delivered  upon 
that  floor  ; but  tie  could  not  help  believing  mat 
the  g ntleman  was  attaching  too  much  import- 
ance to  the  territorial  question.  Tne  people 
would  settle  that  question  judiciously,  and  disap- 
point the  expectations  of  the  disuniouists.  Con- 
gress, he  maintained,  had  nothing  to  do  with  sla- 
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very.  ].i  was  purely  a municipal  and  local  insti- 
tution. The  people  of  California,  as  well  as  other 
Slates  or  Territories,  had  the  sole  right  to  say 
wnetherlhey  would  tolerate  the  institution  with- 
their  borders,  or  not. 

The  Committee  then  rose  and  reported  the  bill 
to  the  House,  and  under  the  operation  of  the  pre- 
vious question  it  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed, 
read  a third  time,  and  passed. 

Territorial  Government  in  California. — The  bill 
to  establish  a territorial  government  in  California 
was  then  considered  in  Committee  of  the  Whole, 
when  Mr.  Chapman  addressed  the  Committee  on 
the  subject  of  slavery,  especially  with  reference 
to  the  power  of  the  General  Government  over 
that  question  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  Stuart,  of  Michigan,  obtained  the  floor, 
but  gave  way  for  a motion  to  rise,  which  being 
agreed  to,  the  Committee  rose,  and  the  House 
adjourned. 

Monday,  February  26,  1S49. 

In  Senate. — The  credentials  of  John  Wales, 
elected  a Senator  of  the  United  States  from  the 
Stale  of  Delaware,  to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of 
the  Hon.  John  M.  Clayton,  resigned,  were  pre- 
sented by  his  colleague,  Mr.  Spruance.  Mr. 
Wales  was  thereupon  qualified,  and  took  his  seat. 

The  vacancy  in  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
caused  by  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Clayton,  was 
filled  by  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Webster. 

Swamp  Lands  of  Louisiana. — The  bill  from  the 
House  to  aid  the  Slate  of  Louisiana  in  reclaiming 
the  swamp  lands  therein,  was  read  a first  and 
second  times,  and  then  considered  in  quasi  Com- 
mittee. After  some  debate,  the  bill  was  reported 
without  amendment,  ordered  to  a third  reading, 
and  passed. 

Seventh  Census. — Mr.  Underwood,  from  the 
Select  Committee  on  the  subject,  reported  a bill 
to  provide  for  the  taking  of  the  seventh  census 
or  enumeration  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  United 
Slates;  which  was  twice  read,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

The  bill  to  allow  compensation  to  Registers 
and  Receivers  of  the  several  land  offices  for  locat- 
ing military  bounty  land  warrants,  Choctaw  land 
scrip,  and  for  other  purposes,  was  considered, 
amended,  and  subsequently  read  a third  time,  and 
passed. 

The  bill  concerning  the  pay  department  of  the 
Army  was  also  considered,  read  a third  time  and 
passed. 

Civil  and  Diplomatic  Bill. — The  consideration 
of  this  bill  being  resumed,  and  the  question  being 
on  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Dayton  to  the  amend- 
ment of  Mr.  Walker. 

Mr.  Dayton  modified  his  amendment,  so  as  to 
read  : 

That  until  other  provision  for  the  government  of 
the  ierritorie3  recently  acquired  from  Mexico,  under 
the  luie  treaty,  with  that  Government,  (dated  second 
February,  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-eight,)  shall 
be  made  by  Congress,  all  the  military,  civil,  and  ju- 
dicial powers  heretofore  exercised  by  the  officers  of 
the  Mexican  Government  in  the  same  territories 
shall  be  vested  in  such  person  or  persons,  and  shall 
be  exercised  in  such  manner  as  the  President  of  the 
United  Slates  shall  direct,  for  the  maintaining  the 
inhabitants  of  said  territories  in  die  fiee  enjoyment 
of  their  liberty,  properly,  and  religion  ; and  the  laws 
of  the  United  States,  relating  to  the  revenue  and  its 
collection,  shall  be  extended  to  said  ten  ltories.  And 
the  President  of  the  United  Slates  shall  be  and  he  is 
hereby  authorized,  within  the  term  aforesaid,  to  es- 
tablish such  districts  lor  the  collection  of  the  revenue, 
and  during  the  recess  of  Congress  appoint  such  offi- 
cers, whose  commissions  shall  expire  at  the  end  of 
the  next  stssion  uf  Congress,  to  enforce  the  said 
laws,  as  to  him  shall  seem  expedient;  said  officers 
to  receive  such  compensation  us  the  President  may 
prescribe,  not  exceeding  double  the  compensation 
heretofore  paid  to  similar  officers  of  the  United 
States,  or  its  territories,  tor  like  service ; and  to  ana- 
the  same  to  be  done,  the  sum  of  two  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  be  appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in 
the  treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated. 

Mr.  Douglass  having  declined  to  address  the 
Senate  further,  Mr.  Downs,  from  Louisiana,  ad- 
dressed the  Senate  in  reference  particularly  to 
the  position  assumed  by  Mr.  Dayton  that  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  does  not,  pro- 
pria vigore,  extend  to  the  new  Territories,  and 
ttiat  it  is  not  competent  for  Congress  to  extend  it 
there,  expressing  his  surprise  at  the  change  of 
position  nerelolore  assumed  by  that  Senatur,  and 
others  from  his  section,  on  the  slave  question, 
which  is  totally  changed  by  the  opinions  now  ad- 
vanced. Mr.  D.  reiterated  the  sentiment  con- 
tained in  the  minority  report  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  on  the  bill  to  provide  for  the  admis- 


sion of  California  as  a State  into  the  Union,  as- 
serting the  belief  that  it  was  competent  for  Con- 
gress to  make  the  admission,  and  that  it  was  a 
question  only  of  expediency,  which  Congress 
must  decide. 

Mr.  Bell  followed  in  explanation  of  his  remarks 
on  a preceding  day,  and  to  correct  the  misappre- 
hension of  Senators  who  had  noticed  his  positions 
in  the  course  of  this  debate. 

Messrs.  Berrien,  Dayton  and  Underwood  con- 
tinued the  debate  until  the  hour  of  recess. 

Evening  Session. — Mr.  Dodge,  of  Wisconsin, 
presented  the  resolutions  of  the  Legislature  of 
that  State,  in  opposition  to  the  extension  of  sla- 
very in  the  territories  of  New  Mexico  and  Cali- 
fornia ; which  were  read,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Post  Office  Appropriation  Bill. — House  bill  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  the  service  of  ihe  Post 
Office  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1850,  was 
read  a first  and  second  times,  and  referred  to 
Committee  on  Finance. 

Civil  and  Diplomatic  Bill. — The  consideration 
of  this  bill  being  resumed,  the  debate  was  con- 
tinued by  Messrs.  Hunter,  Berrien,  Niles,  and 
Weslcolt. 

And  the  debate  being  concluded,  the  question 
was  taken  on  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Dayton  to 
the  amendment  submitted  by  Mr.  Walker,  and 
rejected  as  follows  : 

Yeas — Messrs.  Allen , Atherton , Cameron , Dayton , 
Dodge,  of  Wisconsin,  Dodge,  of  Iowa,  Hamlin,  and 
Mangum — S. 

Mays — Messrs.  Atchison,  Badger,  Baldwin,  Sell, 
Berrien,  Borland,  Bradbury,  Bright,  Butler,  Clarke, 
Cot  win.  Davis,  of  Massachusetts,  Davis,  of  Missis- 
sippi, Dickinson,  Dix,  Douglas,  Downs,  Fetch,  Fitz- 
gerald, Fitzpatrick,  Foote,  Greene,  Hale,  Hunnegan, 
Houston,  Hunter,  Johnson,  of  Maryland,  Johnson,  of 
Louisiana,  Johnson,  of  Georgia,  Junes,  King,  Ala- 
son,  Miller,  Niles,  Phelps , Rusk,  Sebastian,  Spru. 
anoe.  Sturgeon,  Turney,  Underwood  Upham,  Wales 
kV alker,  IVebster,  Weslcolt,  and  Yulee — 47.  ’ 

The  question  then  recurred  .on  the  amendment 
submitted  by  Mr.  Walker,  amended  by  Mr.  Ber- 
rien, so  as  to  read  : 

Sec.  — . And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  Siat.es  in  so  far  as  its  provi- 
sions can  be  applied  to  the  condition  of  a territory, 
and  all  and  singular  the  several  acts  of  Congress  re- 
specting the.  registering,  recording,  enrolling,  or 
licensing  ships  or  vessels,  and  the  eniry  and  clear- 
ance thereof,  and  the  toreign  and  coasting  trade  and 
fisheries,  and  all  the  acts  respecting  the  imposing 
end  collecting  of  dulies  on  impoits,  and  all  acis  re- 
specting trade  and  intercourse  with  ihe  Indian 
tribes,  and  all  acts  respecting  the  public  lands  [or 
the  survey  or  sale  thereof,  and  all  and  singular  the 
other  acts  oi  Congress  ot  a public  and  general  cha- 
racter, and  the  provisions  whereof  are  suitable  and 
proper  to  be  applied]  to  the  territory  west  of  the  Kio 
del  Norte,  acquired  from  Mexico  by  the  treaty  of  the 
second  day  ot  February,  eighteen  hundred  and  for- 
ty-eight, be,  and  the  same  are  hereby,  extended  over 
and  given,  and  made  in  full  force  and  efficacy  in  all 
said  territory  ; and  the  President  of  the  United  Slates 
be,  and  he  is  hereby,  authorized  to  prescribe  and 
establish  all  proper  and  needful  rules  and  regulations 
(in  conformity  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States)  for  the  enforcement  of  said  laws  in  said  ter- 
ritory, and  for  the  preservation  of  order  and  tranquil- 
lity, and  the  establishment  of  justice  thetein,  and 
Irom  time  to  time  to  modify  or  euange  the  said  rules 
and  regulations  in  such  runner  as  may  seem  to  him 
discreet  and  proper,  and  may  prescribe  and  estab- 
lish, temporarily,  such  divisions,  districts,  ports,  of 
flees,  and  arrangements  proper  for  the  execution  of 
said  laws,  and  appoint  and  commission  such  officers 
as  may  be  necessary  to  administer  such  laws  in  said 
teriitory  tor  such  term  or  terms  as  he  may  prescribe, 
whose  authority  shall  continue  until  otherwise  pro- 
vided by  Congress ; said  officers  to  receive  sucli 
compensation  as  the  President  may  prescribe,  not 
exceeding  double  the  compensation  heretotore  paid 
to  similar  officers  of  the  United  States,  or  its  ten  lto- 
ries, ior  like  services  ; and  to  enable  the  same  to  be 
done,  the  sum  of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  be 
appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in  ihe  treasury  not 
otherwise  appropriated. 

Mr.  Baldwin  having  briefly  addressed  the  Sen- 
ate on  the  general  question  — 

Mr.  Underwood  moved  to  amend  the  amend- 
ment by  striking  out  the  words  “ west  of  the  Rio 
Grande,”  and  inserting  “territory”  instead  of 
“ territories.” 

Mr.  Houston,  Mr.  Rusk,  and  Mr.  Webster  brief- 
ly addressed  me  Senate  on  this  amendment. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment  was  not 
agreed  to. 

Tlie  question  recurred  on  Mr.  Walker's  amend- 
ment, and  it  was  agreed  to,  as  follows  : 

Yeas —Messrs.  Atchison,  Bell,  Berrien,  Borland, 
Butler , Davis,  of  Mississippi,  Dickinson,  Dodge,  of 


Iowa,  Douglas,  Downs,  Fitzgerald,  Fitzpatrick,  Foote, 
Hanneg an,  Houston,  Hunter , Johnson , of  Louisiana t 
Johnson,  of  Georgia,  King,  Mangum.  Mason  Rusk, 
Sebastian.  Sturgeon,  Turney,  Underwood,  Walker, 
Weslcott,  and  Yulee— 29. 

Nays — Messrs.  Allen,  Atherton,  Badger,  Baldwin, 
Bradbury,  Bright , Cameron,  Clarke,  Corwin.  Davis 
of  Massachusetts,  Dayton,  Dix,  Dodge,  of  Wiscon- 
sin, Fetch,  Greene,  Hale,  Hamlin,  Johnson,  of  Mary- 
land, Jones  Aliller,  Niles,  Pearce,  Phelps,  Spruance, 
Upham,  Wrales,  Webster — 27. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Atchison,  the  bill  was  amend- 
ed by  the  insertion  of  an  item  to  enable  the  Sec- 
retary of  War  to  pay  the  balance  of  the  estima- 
ted cost  of  the  buildings  of  the  Choctaw  Acade- 
my to  Col.  R.  M.  Johnson,  of  Kentucky,  $6,000. 

Mr.  Mangum  further  moved  to  amend  by  inser- 
ting an  item  for  Abraham  Kincher,  late  Charge 
d’AHaires  to  Portugal,  such  sum  as  the  Secretary 
of  Slate,  upon  adjusting  his  claim,  shall  allow 
for  his  unavoidable  detention  abroad  from  2i  of 
January,  1848,  to  the  16th  of  September  follow- 
ing, provided  such  sum  shall  not  exceed  the  rate 
of  his  official  salary  ; which  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Mangum  moved  further  to  amend  by  the 
insertion  ol  the  following  : 

“For  outfit  for  a Minister  to  the  Government 
of  Ctiili,  $9,000. 

“ For  salary  of  said  Minister,  $9  000.” 

Upon  the  propriety  of  raising  the  mission  to 
Chili  to  a Minister  Plenipotentiary  a debate 
arose,  in  which  Messrs.  Mangum,  Foote,  King, 
Westcolt,  Webster,  Butter  and  Atherton  took  part. 

Mr.  Foote  called  for  the  yeas  and  nays,  which 
were  ordered,  and  resulted  as  follows: 

Yeas — Messrs.  Atchison,  Badger,  Baldwin,  Ber- 
rien, Borland,  Butler,  Cameron,  Clarke,  Corwin,  Da- 
vis, of  Massachusetts,  Dayton  Downs,  Greene,  Hale, 
Hannegan , Houston,  Hunter,  Johnson,  of  Maryland, 
Johnson,  of  Louisiana,  Mangum,  Miller,  Pearce, 
Phelps,  Rusk,  Sebastian,  Spruance,  Upham,  Wules, 
Wtbslcr  and  Weslcolt — 30. 

Nays — Messrs.  Allen,  Atherton,  Bell,  Bradbury, 
Bright,  Davis,  of  Mississippi.  Dickinson,  Dix,  Dodge, 
of  Iowa,  Fetch.  Fitzgerald,  Fitzpatrick,  Fojte,  Ham- 
lin, Johnson,  of  Georgia,  Jones,  King.  Mason,  Niles, 
Sturgeon,  Turney,  Underwood,  Walker,  and  Yulee 
—24. 

Mr.  Mangum  also  offered  the  following,  which 
were  agreed  to : 

“ For  the  outfit  of  a minister  to  the  Germanic 
Confederation,  $9,000. 

For  one  year’s  salary  for  the  said  Minister, 
$9,000. 

For  one  year’s  salary  for  a Secretary  of  Lega- 
tion to  the  said  mission,  $2,000. 

Mr.  King -moved  to  amend  by  inserting  the  fol- 
lowing, which  was  agreed  to  : 

“For  compensation  to  Alexander  Hammett 
for  his  services  as  Charge  d’Affaires  at  Naples, 
from  ihe  20ih  ofMay,  1847,  to  the  21st  of  June, 
1848,  $4,875. 

Mr.  Downs  offered  the  following,  which  was 
agreed  to : 

“ For  addtlional  compensation  to  the  District 
Judges  of  Louisiana,  for  the  year  ending  the 
30th  of  June,  1848,  $600,  being  the  deficiency  of 
appropriation  for  that  year,  and  $800  for  the 
jear  ending  the  30th  June,  1849,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  1st  section  of  the  act  of  17th  June, 
1844.” 

Mr.  Hale  offered  an  amendment  to  increase 
the  compensation  of  our  Ministers  to  England, 
France  and  Russia.  He  did  this  to  carry  out  a. 
suggestion  which  had  fallen  from  Mr.  King,  who 
stated  that  the  salaries  now  allowed  those  Minis- 
ters were  not  sufficient  to  pay  their  actual  ex- 
penses. He  proposed  to  make  the  salaries  as 
follows : The  Minister  to  Russia  $12,000  per 
annum,  to  France  $16,000,  and  to  England 
$20,000.  He  called  lor  a division,  asked  that 
me  vote  should  be  first  taken  on  allowing  an  ad- 
ditional sum  of  $7,000  to  the  Munster  to  France. 

On  this  proposition  a discussion  arose,  in 
which  Messrs.  Dix,  Dickinson,  Webster,  Hale, 
King,  Westcotl,  Butler  and  Allen  took  part.  With- 
out taking  the  question,  at  10  o’clock,  the  Seuate 
adjourned. 

House  of  Representatives. — Prisoners  of  war 
in  Mexico  : — I he  rules  were  suspended  lor  the 
purpose  of  considering  a bill  which  had  passed 
the  Senate  at  the  first  session,  to  allow  subsis- 
tence to  certain  Arkansas  and  other  volunteers, 
who  had  been  prisoners  of  war  in  Mexico.  The 
bill  was  ordered  to  a third  reading,  read  a third 
time  and  passed. 
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California  bill. — A resolution  was  adopted  to 
terminate  debate  on  the  bill  to  establish  the  ter- 
ritorial government  of  UpperCalifornia,  at  twelve 
o'clock  to-morrow. 

Virginia  Resolutions. — Mr.  Atkinson  presented 
the  resolutions  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Virginia,  on  the  subject  of  the  Wilmot  Proviso 
(see  page  73)  and  moved  that  they  be  laid  on  the 
table  and  printed. 

And,  on  this  motion,  Mr.  Atkinson  was  about 
to  make  some  remarks,  when  the  House  refused 
to  hear. 

California  Territorial  Government. — The  consid- 
eration of  this  bill  was  resumed,  and  Mr.  Stewart, 
of  Michigan  proceeded  to  address  the  Committee 
on  the  subject  of  the  power  of  Congress  to  in- 
stitute a territorial  government,  the  power  to  in- 
stitute a government  with  the  Wilinot  Proviso 
clause,  and  the  expediency  of  so  doing — all  of 
which  were  maintained. 

The  debate  was  further  continued  by  Messrs. 
Gayle,  Root,  Evans,  of  Maryland,  Snyder,  Mul- 
1 in, Venable,  Greely,  Morse,  Palfrey,  and  Boydon, 
on  the  subject  of  slavery, — in  the  course  of  which 
Mr.  Evans  gave  notice  of  an  intention  to  move 
the  following  substitute  for  the  bill  under  consid- 
eration : 

“ Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  Stales  of  America  in  Con- 
gress assembled,  Tnat,  until  the  end  of  the  first  ses- 
sion of  the  next  Congress,  all  and  singular  the 
acts  of  Congress  with  respect  to  trade  and  inter- 
course with  the  Indian  tribes,  and  all  acts  with 
regard  to  the  survey  and  disposition  of  the  public 
lauds,  are  hereby  extended  over  the  territory  ac- 
quired from  Mexico  by  the  treaty  of  the  second  of 
FeOruary,  eighteen, hundred  and  forty  eight  ; and 
ail  and  singular  the  military,  civil  and  judicial 
po  wers  exercised  by  the  officers  ol  the  existing 
government  of  the  same  territory,  shall  be  vested 
m such  person  or  persons,  and  shall  be  exercised 
in  such  manner  as  the  President  of  the  United 
States  shall  direct,  for  the  maintaining  the  inhab- 
itants of  said  territory  in  the  free  enjoyment  of 
their  liberty,  properly,  and  religion.” 

On  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Boyden’s  speech,  Mr. 
Roman  obtained  the  floor,  and  was  proceeding  in 
some  rernaiks  on  the  subject  of  the  tariff,  wneu 
he  yielded  to  a motion  to  adjourn. 

Tuesday,  Feburary  27,  1849. 

In  Senate. — Post  office  appropriation. — Mr.  Ath  • 
erton,  lrom  the  Committee  on  Finance,  reported 
without  amendment  House  bill  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  service  of  the  Post  office  Department 
for  the  year  ending  Juue  3(1,  185U. 

Inauguration  of  President  and  Vice  President:  — 
Mr.  Davis,  of  Mississippi,  from  the  Committee 
appointed  for  the  purpose,  made  the  following 
report : 

The  Committee  appointed  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate,  jointly  with  the  Committee  on  the  part 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  to  wait  on 
Zachary  Taylor  and  Millard  Fillmore  and  notify 
them  ol  their  election  as  President  and  Vice  Pre- 
sident of  the  United  States,  report: 

That  they  have  performed  the  duty  assigned 
them,  and  that  the  President  elect  in  signifying 
his  acceptance  of  the  office  to  which  he  had  been 
chosen  by  the  people,  evinced  emotions  of  the 
proloundesl  gratitude,  and  acknowledged  his  dis- 
trust ol  his  ability  to  1 u I til  the  expectations  upon 
which  their  confidence  was  based,  but  gave  as- 
surances of  a fixed  purpose  to  administer  the  go- 
vernment for  the  benefit  and  advantage’  of  me 
whole  country. 

In  alluding  to  the  fact  to  which  his  attention 
had  been  drawn,  that  the  chairman  of  the  com 
nmtee  represented  a public  body,  a majority  of 
whom  were  opposed  in  political  opinion  to  the 
President  elect,  and  accorded  with  that  majority, 
he  recognized  in  it  the  delerence  to  the  popular 
will  constitutionally  expressed,  on  which  rests 
the  strength  and  hope  of  the  Republic,  and  he 
said  that  it  was  to  have  been  expected  from  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States. 

He  expressed  an  ardent  wish  that  he  might  be 
able  in  any  degree  to  assuage  the  fierceness  of 
party,  or  temper  with  moderation  the  conflicts  of 
those  who  are  only  divided  as  to  the  means  ol 
securing  the  public  welfare. 

He  said,  having  been  reminded  that  he  was 
about  to  occupy  the  Chair  once  filled  by  Wash- 
ington, that  he  could  hope  to  emulate  him  only 
in  the  singleness  of  the  aims  which  guided  the 
conduct  ol  ihe  man  who  had  no  parallel  in  his- 
tory and  no  rival  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen. 

In  conclusion,  he  anuounced  his  readiness  to 
take  the  oath  of  office  on  the  5th  of  March,, 


Proximo,  at  such  hour  and  place  as  might  be  de- 
signated. 

And  the  Committee  further  report,  that  the 
Vice  President,  in  signifying  his  acceptance  of 
the  office  to  which  he  had  been  chosen  by  the 
people,  expressed  the  profound  sensibility  with 
which  he  had  received  the  announcement  of  nis 
election,  and  said  that,  deeply  impressed  with  the 
obligations  which  it  imposed,  and  the  distin- 
guished honor  it  conferred,  he  should  do  injustice 
to  his  feelings  if  he  failed  to  express  his  grateful 
thanks  for  the  manifestation  of  confidence  ; that 
he  should  accept  the  office  conscious  of  his  want 
of  experience,  and  distrustful  of  his.  ability  to 
discharge  its  duties,  but  with  an  anxious  wish  to 
meet  the  expectalions  of  those  who  had  so  gene- 
rously conferred  it  upon  him. 

Mr.  Davis,  in  conclusion,  submitted  a resolu- 
tion, for  the  appointment  of  a committee  to  make 
the  necessary  arrangements  for  the  reception  of 
the  President  Elect  on  the  5th  of  March  next, 
which  was  unanimously  adopted,  and  the  Vice 
President  appointed  Messrs.  Reverdy  Johnson,,'  Jef- 
ferson Davis,  and  John  Davis,  as  that  committee. 

Concerning  Records. — A bill  to  amend  an  act  to 
authenticate  certain  records  was  introduced,  read 
three  times  and  passed. 

The  bills,  to  provide  for  making  application  of 
renewal  of  patent  rights,  and  to  regulate  the 
pensions  of  disabled  officers,  soldiers,  seamen  and 
marines,  after  discussion  was  laid  upon  the  table. 

Civil  and  Diplomatic  Bill. — The  consideration 
of  this  bill  was  resumed,  the  question  being  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Hale  for  the  in- 
crease of  the  salaries  of  the  United  Slates  Min- 
isters to  England,  France  and  Russia  ; which, 
alter  considerable  debate,  were  withdrawn,  Mr. 
Hale  declaring  his  determination  to  renew  them 
hereafter. 

Amendments  making  appropriations  for  print- 
ing a catalogue  of  the  Library — for  completing 
the  works  of  the  Exploring  Expedition — for  al- 
terations in  the  Capitol — for  the  payment  of 
commissions  to  the  depositories  of  the  public 
moneys — for  completing  the  geological  survey  of 
the  mineral  lands  of  Wisconsin,  Michigan  and 
Arkansas — for  compensation  for  mileage  to  Sen- 
ators— to  supply  deficiencies  in  the  appropriations 
lor  books — and  to  pay  for  some  work  in  the  State 
Department — were  offered,  and  agreed  to. 

An  amendment,  to  include  an  outfit  for  the 
Commissioner  to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  also,  an 
amendment  appropriating  $5,000  annually  for  ten 
years,  lor  the  purchase  of  Catliu's  gallery  of 
paintings  and  Indian  curiosities, — and  an  amend- 
ment to  allow  $2,500  to  Selah  R.  Hobble,  As- 
sistant Postmaster  General,  for  services  as  agent 
for  Post  Office  department,  while  abroad, — were 
severally  considered,  and  rejected. 

At  twenty  minutes  before  ten  o’clock  in  the 
evening  the  bill  was  reported  to  the  Senate,  and 
the  Senate  then  adjourned. 

House  of  Representatives. — Mr.  Cobb,  from 
the  Committee  on  public  lands,  introduced  a bill 
to  reduce  and  graduate  the  price  of  the  puolic 
lands  to  actual  settlers,  and  lor  other  purposes. 
Read  twice  and  referred. 

Mr.  CoUamer , lrom  the  same  committee,  re- 
ported back  to  the  House,  without  amendment, 
the  following  bills,  viz: — To  grant  to  the  Atlan- 
tic and  Gull  Railroad  Company  the  right  ol  way 
through  the  public  lands  of  the  United  States — 
and,  to  discourage  speculation  in  the  public  lands, 
and  to  secure  homes  to  actual  settlers  thereon  ; 
the  first  of  which  was  read  a third  time  and 
passed,  and  the  latter  ordered  to  be  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  Collamer  also  introduced  a bill  in  relation 
to  the  Fox  and  Wisconsin  River  reservation; 
which  was  read  three  times,  and  passed. 

Bill  granting  the  right  of  way,  &c.,  for  a rail- 
road from  Cairo,  via  Vandalia  to  Du  Buque,  and 
from  Cairo  to  the  Wabash  river,  was  reported 
without  amendment. 

California  Territorial  Government. — The  con- 
sideration of  tins  bill  was  resumed,  and  Mr. 
Roman  continued  and  concluded  his  remarks  in 
lavor  of  the  pioteclive  system  exposing,  what 
he  conceived  to  be,  the  fallacies  of  the  Presi- 
dent’s message,  arid  the  report  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  and  giving  a history  of  the 
mining  and  manufacturing  business  of  England, 
and  comparing  it  with  the  business  of  tins  coun- 
ty- 

The  bill  was  then  taken  up  and  considered  by 
sections.  And  the  txoelth  section  (containing  the 
Wilmol  Proviso)  being  read,  Mr.  Sawyer  moved 
that  it  be  stricken  out,  and  stated  the  motion  to 
have  been  made  for  the  reason  that  he  did  not 


recognize  the  right  of  Congress  to  say  what 
kind  of  laws  should  not  be  passed  by  the  people  of 
this  territory,  provided  they  were  republican. 

Propositions  to  amend  the  amendment,  were 
severally  rejected, — and  the  question  was  then 
taken  on  the  motion  to  strike  out,  and  it  was  ne- 
gatived by  a vote  of  88  to  105 

1 he  bill  having  been  read  through,  the  blanks 
filled,  and  no  other  amendments  being  ottered, 
the  question  came  up  on  agreeing  to  the  substi- 
tute heretofore  offered  by  Mr.  Preston,  of  Va., 
(see  page  134.) 

Mr.  Collins  moved  to  amend  the  first  section 
of  the  bill  by  adding  thereto  “ Provided , that 
there  shall  be  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary 
servitude  in  the  said  State,  otherwise  than  in 
the  punishment  of  crimes  whereof  the  party 
shall  have  been  duly  convicted.” 

Upon  which  motion  the  question  was  taken, 
and  decided  in  the  affirmative — ayes  91,  nays  87. 

Mr.  Greeley  moved  an  amendment  to  include 
in  the  limits  of  the  State  the  Country  of  New 
Mexico  east  of  the  Rto  Grande,  which  was  re- 
jected, ayes  59,  nays  63. 

The  question  now  recurring  on  the  substitute 
of  Mr.  Preston,  as  amended,  it  was  rejected — 
ayes  none,  noes  not  counted. 

Mr.  Evans  then  moved  his  substitute  for  the 
bill,  of  which  he  had  given  nolice  yesterday, 
being  substantially  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Wal- 
ker to  the  Civil  and  Diplomatic  bill,  adopted  in 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  Ashmun  moved  to  amend  by  adding  the 
twelfth  section  (the  Wilmot  Proviso)  to  the  sub- 
stitute. 

Mr.  Evans  then  withdrew  the  substitute. 

The  Committee  then  rose  and  reported  the  bill 
tc  the  House,  and  Mr.  Wentworth  demanded  the 
previous  question,  first  upon  concurring  in  the 
amendment  of  the  Committee  and  next  upon  the 
engrossment  of  the  bill. 

The  amendments  (being  merely  the  filling  of 
blanks)  were  then  concurred  in,  and  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  engrossed.  And,  being  engrossed, 
the  question  came  up  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Meade  moved  to  lay  ttie  bill  on  the  table, 
and  demanded  the  yeas  and  nays  on  that  ques- 
tion ; whicli  were  taken  and  are  as  follows: 

Yeas — Messrs.  Atkinson,  Barringer,  Barrow,  Bay- 
ly,  Bedinger,  Bocock.  Botts,  Bowdon,  Bowlin.  Boyd, 
Boydon,  Bridges,  William  G.  Bi  own,  Albert  G. 
Brown,  Burl,  Cabell,  Chapman,  Chase,  Beverly  L. 
Clarke,  Clingman,  Howell  Cobb,  Williamson  R.  W. 
Cobb,  Cocke,  Crisfeld.  Crazier,  Donnell,  Garnett 
Duncan,  Alexander  Evans,  Featherston,  Flournoy, 
French,  Fulton,  Gaines,  Gayle,  Gentry.  Goggin, 
Green,  Willard  P.  Hall,  Haralson,  Harmanson, 
Harris,  Hill,  Hilliard,  I.  E.  Holmes,  George  S. 
Houston,  Inge,  Iverson,  Jameson,  Andrew  Johnson, 
Robert  W.  Johnson,  George  W.  Jones,  J.  W.  Junes, 
Kaufman , Kennon,  Thomas  Bailer  King,  Ha  Sere, 
Ligon,  Lumpkin,  McDowell,  McLnne,  McQueen, 
Meade,  Miller,  Morehead,  Morse,  Outlaw,  Pendleton, 
Peyton,  Phelps,  Pilsbury,  Rhett,  Roman.  Sawyer, 
Shepherd,  Simpson,  Stanton,  Stephens,  Thibodeaux, 
Thomas,  Jacob  Thompson,  John  B.  Thompson, 
Tompkins,  Toombs,  Venable,  Woodward — Sb. 

Nays — Messrs.  Abbott,  Adams,  Ashmun,  Belcher. 
Bingham,  Birdsall,  Blackmar,  Brady.  Brodhead, 
Buckner.  Butler,  Canby,  Calhcart,  Clapp,  Franklin 
Clark,  CoUamer,  Collins,  Conger,  Cranston,  Crowell , 
Cummins,  Darling,  Dickey,  Dixon,  Duer,  Dunn.  Eck- 
ert, Edsall,  Edwards,  Embree,  Nathan  Evans,  Firan, 
Farrelly,  Ficklin,  Fisher,  Freedley,  Giddings,  Golt, 
Greeley.  Gregory,  Grinned,  Hale , Nathan  K.  Hull, 
Hammons,  Moses  Hamp.ton,  Henley,  Henry,  Elias 
B.  Holmes,  Hubbard,  Hudson,  Hunt,  Charles  J.  In- 
gersoll,  Joseph  It  Ingersoll,  Irvin,  Jenkins,  James  H. 
Johnson,  Kellogg,  Daniel  P.  King,  Lahm,  William 
T.  Lawrence,  Sidney  Lawrence,  Lejfler,  Levin,  Lin- 
coln, Lord,  Lynde,  Maclay , McClelland,  McClernand, 
Mcllvaine,  Job  Mann,  Horace  Mann , Marsh,  Mar- 
vin, Morris,  Multin,  Murphy,  Nelson,  Newell,  Ni- 
coll.  Palfrey,  Peaslee,  Peck,  Petrie,  Pettit,  Pol - 
lock,  Putnam,  Reynolds,  Richardson.  Richey,  Robin- 
son, Rockhill,  Julius  Rockwell,  John  A-  Rockwell, 
Rose,  Root,  Ramsey,  St.  John,  Schenck,  Sherrill, 
Silvester,  Slingerland,  Smurt,  Caleb  B.  Smith,  Robt. 
Smith,  Starkweather,  Andrew  Stuart,  C.  E.  Stuart, 
Strolun,  Strong.  Tullmadge,  Taylor.  James  Thomp- 
son. Richard  IV.  Thompson,  Wm.  Thompson,  Tliurs- 
ston,  Tuck,  Van  Dyke,  Vinton,  Wurren,  Wentworth, 
While,  Wick,  Wiley,  Williams,  Wilmot,  and  Wil- 
son— 127. 

So  the  House  decided  that  the  bill  should  not 
be  laid  on  the  table. 

And  the  question  recurring  on  the  demand  for 
the  previous  question,  there  was  a second. 

And  the  mam  question  (on  the  passage  of  the 
bill)  was  ordered  lo  be  now  taken. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  asked  and  ordered 
theieon. 

And  the  question  “ Shall  this  bill  pass?”  was 
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then  taken  and  decided  in  the  affirmative — yeas 
]26,  nays  67 — as  follows  : 

[The  list  of  y eas  and  nays  on  the  passage  of 
the  bill  varies  only  from  the  reverse  of  the  vote 
on  the  question  to  lay  the  bill  on  the  table,  in 
the  following  particulars,  viz:  Messrs.  Brady, 
Charles  J.  Ingersoll,  Joseph  R.  Ingersoll.  and  Thi- 
bodeaux did  not  vote.  Messrs.  Daniel  and  Has- 
kell voted  in  the  negative,  and  Messrs.  James  G 
Hampton  and  Truman  Smith  in  the  affirmative.) 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

Branch  Mint  at  California. — Mr.  Meade  obtained 
leave  to  introduce  a bill  to  establish  a branch 
mint  in  California,  and  for  other  purposes  ; which 
was  read  a first  and  second  time. 

Territorial  Government  for  New  Mexico. — The 
bill  to  establish  a territorial  government  for  New 
Mexico  being  under  consideration. 

Mr.  Vinton  proposed  an  amendment,  that  no- 
thing herein  contained  shall  affect  the  question 
of  Texan  boundary,  authorizing  the  temporary 
administration  of  justice  within  that  portion  ol 
the  territory  claimed  as  belonging  to  Texas,  and 
providing  for  an  adjustment  of  the  boundary  by 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
Stales. 

Mr.  Vinton  briefly  addressed  the  committee  in 
explanation  and  support  of  the  amendment. 

It  was  well  known,  he  said,  that  Texas  claimed 
to  own  the  entire  country  bordering  upon  this 
side  of  the  Rio  Grande,  from  its  mouth  to  its 
source.  He  had  therefore  staled  on  the  Boor  ol 
the  House,  that  he  believed  that  an  invalid  claim. 
But  it  was  sufficient  that  it  was  set  up  in  good 
faith  by  a Stale  to  entitle  it  to  respect.  Now,  this 
bill  proposed  to  draw  a boundary  iine  between 
New  Mexico  and  the  State  of  Texas,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  include  in  the  proposed  territory  a 
very  large  district  of  country  that  was  claimed  by 
the  Stale  of  Texas  as  a part  of  her  territory  lying 
upon  this  side  of  the  Rio  Grande. 

Now,  when  a controversy  of  this  sort  arose, 
everyone  knew  that  of  all  tribunals  this  House 
was  the  least  fitted  to  decide  upon  it.  A question 
of  this  description  necessarily  involved  the  early 
history  of  the  Territory  of  Texas  and  of  New 
Mexico,  all  the  transactions  connected  with  the 
revolution  in  Texas,  and  the  annexation  of  Texas 
to  the  United  Stales,  as  well  as  the  act  of  ihe  Go- 
vernment of  the  United  Stales  on  the  late  treaty 
with  the  Republic  of  Mexico.  If  this  question 
were  referred  for  settlement  to  that  tribunal, 
which  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  had 
provided  tor  the  settlement  of  all  controversies 
which  might  arise  upon  questions  of  boundary 
between  the  different  States  of  this  Union — if  it 
were  referred  to  the  Supreme  Court  oflhe  United 
States — it  would  follow,  as  a mailer  of  course, 
that  preliminary  to  the  settlement  of  the  question, 
all  the  necessary  surveys,  examinations,  collec- 
tions of  lads  and  proof,  must  be  made,  in  the 
taking  of  which  proof,  both  parlies  would  have 
an  opportunity  to  be  present,  and  to  investigate 
and  bring  forward  all  the  facts.  And  when  the 
question  was  made,  as  it  must  be  made  between 
two  sovereign  Stales  of  this  Union— when  all  the 
facts  were  put  upon  record,  and  both  parlies  had 
a lair  opportunity  to  make  good  the  claim  set  up 
by.  them — as  a matter  of  course,  the  question 
would  be  presented  on  both  sides  by  the  ablest 
counsel  in  the  country,  and  it  would  receive  the 
solemn,  serious,  calm  deliberation  which  belong- 
ed to  such  a tribunal  as  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  instead  of  that  casual  attention 
which  alone  could  be  bestowed  upon  it  in  this 
House — to  say  nothing  ol  the  fact,  that  some  por- 
tion ol  the  House,  at  least,  was  composed  of  gen- 
tlemen who  did  not  pretend  to  be  lawyers,  who 
did  not  belong  to  that  profession  at  all,  and  were 
therefore  untitled  to  decide  a question  of  this  na- 
ture. It  was,  in  the  circumstances  in  which  it 
was  presented,  and  to  which  he  had  relerred, 
purely  a question  of  law,  and  nothing  else,  ll 
Texas  did  in  fact  own  the  territory  111  dispute, 
then  he  desired  that  she  should  have  it.  She 
should  have  the  benefit  of  a hearing  before  the 
Supreme  Court,  which  would  give  her  the  high- 
est security  that  her  rights  would  be  respected 
and  carried  into  effect.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
country  in  controversy  did  not  belong  to  Texas, 
that  he  was  free  to  say,  that  he  was  one  of  those 
who  were  not  willing  to  accord  it  to  her.  He 
was  r.ol  willing  to  give  a gracious  gift  to  Texas 
cf  a Territory  as  large  or  larger  than  two  or  three 
Slates  ol  this  Union,  which,  if  it  were  given  to 
her,  carried  with  it  all  the  public  lands,  and  a|l 
the  public  property  which  attached  to  the  territo- 
ry this  side  of  me  Rio  Grande.  We  had  already 
been  involved  on  account  of  Texas — he  said  on 


account  of  Texas,  because  every  gentleman  here 
knew  that  if  annexation  had  never  taken  place 
we  should  have  had  no  war  with  Mexico — we 
had  already  been  involved  on  account  of  the  an- 
nexation of  Texas  in  a war  whioh  had  cost  us,  he 
thought  he  might  say,  $100,000,000 , or  nearly 
that  amount  ; arid,  in  addition,  it  was  now  pro- 
posed thatwe  should  surrender  up  to  Texas  all 
that  immense  portion  of  country  bordering  on  this 
side  of  the  Rio  Grande. 

He  desired  that  Texas  should  have  a fair  hear- 
ing; that  all  her  claims  which  were  founded  in 
law  and  equity  should  be  established  and  carried 
into  effect.  If  the  country  on  this  side  of  the  Rio 
Grande  did  in  law  and  equity  belong  to  her,  then 
he  was  the  last  man  in  this  House  who  would  en- 
deavor to  wrest  it  from  her;  and  consequently  he 
had  stated  in  this  amendment  to  tins  bill,  which 
took  in  a large  district  of  country  which  Texas 
claimed,  that  nothing  in  this  act  contained  should 
be  construed  to  impair  or  affect  the  rights  of 
Texas,  but  that  Texas  should  have  the  opportu- 
nity of  instituting  a suit  in  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  winch,  in  all  respects,  should 
be  instituted,  conducted,  tried,  and  decided,  as 
controversies  were  instituted,  conducted,  tried, 
and  decided,  between  two  Stales  of  this  Union. 

He  thought,  if  Texas  desired  only  that  which 
was  fair,  she  would  not  object  to  this  proposition. 
No  portion  of  the  people  of  the  United  Slates,  he 
thought,  could  object  to  the  proposition  to  bring 
this  controversy  into  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  Stales.  Everybody  knew,  if  the  question 
was  settled  by  Congress,  it  could  not  be  without 
agitation.  It  was  precisely  one  of  those  questions 
which  could  not  be  settled  here  without  agitation  ; 
and  if  it  was  settled  here,  by  the  vote  of  this 
House,  he  undertook  to  say  it  would  give  deep 
dissatisfaction  either  to  the  people  of  the  northern 
or  of  the  southern  portion  of  the  United  Slates  : 
he  did  not  undertake  to  say  w hich  portion  it  might 
be;  that  would  be  according  as  the  case  was  set- 
tled in  favor  of  one  side  or  the  other.  But  if  it 
was  settled  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
Slates,  according  to  law  and  equity,  every  portion 
of  this  whole  land,  of  this  law  loving  land,  should 
be,  and  ought  to  be,  satisfied  with  it — a mode  of 
settlement  which  wouid  relieve  us  from  the  trou- 
bles and  the  dangers  of  this  agitating  queslion. 

Mr.  Greeley  regarded  the  amendment  as  a most 
extraordinary  proposition  in  all  respects.  This 
question  ot  boundary  was  more  than  a mere 
question  of  law  : it  was  a question  of  liberty  and 
of  right,  The  people  of  New  Mexico  were 
known  to  be  strongly  against  submitting  them- 
selves to  the  rule  and  authority  of  Texas.  They 
had,  at  all  times,  and  under  all  circumstances, 
resisted  the  jurisdiction  of  that  Slate.  And  now 
Tt  was  proposed  to  send  them  before  a tribunal 
for  the  decision — he  could  hardly  say  of  what 
queslion,  without  looking  at  the  resolutions  ol 
annexation. 

He  looked  at  the  facts.  The  government  of 
Texas,  separated  from  these  people  by  three  hun- 
dred miles  of  desert  and  wilderness,  peopled  by 
Indians,  was  demanding  jurisdiction  over  them; 
and  on  the  other  band,  the  people  of  New  Mexico, 
separated  from  Texas,  as  tney  ever  had  been, 
u ere  demanding  protection  against  this  claim  ol 
jusisdiclion.  He  held  that  no  people,  under  such 
circumstances,  ought  to  be  governed  by  any  other 
authority  than  their  own,  or  that  instituted  by 
themselves.  If  the  claim  of  Texas  had  any  legal 
validity,  the  people  of  New  Mexico  had  also 
rights  under  the  treaty  of  peace  which  we  were 
solemnly  bound  to  maintain.  The  claim  of  Tex- 
as could  hardly  be  maintained  on  the  ground  ol 
possession,  or  that  of  a title  acquired  by  con- 
quest ; for  the  flag  of  Texas  never  waved  over 
me  soil  of  New  Mexico,  except  lor  a lew  days, 
when  the  parly  beanng  it  was  defeated  and  cap- 
tured to  the  last  man,  reaching  their  homes  by  a 
route  more  circuitous  than  any  on  whicn  congres- 
sional mileage  is  computed.  The  claim  of  Tex- 
as rests  on  nothing  but  itself — a mere  paper  de- 
claration. 

Under  such  a state  of  facts,  and  with  the  an- 
nexation resolutions  declaring  the  boundary  ot 
Texas  to  be  subject  to  adjustment  by  this  Go- 
vernment, why  not  meet  tne  question?  For  his 
part,  knowing  that  the  question  of  liberty  or  sla- 
very was  involved  in  the  proposition,  and  that 
the  decision  ot  the  Supreme  Court  upon  it  in  favor 
of  the  claim  of  Texas  wouid  carry  slavery  over 
a territory  much  larger  than  the  whole  ol  New 
England,  ue  w as  unwilling  to  commit  such  a ques- 
tion to  that  tribunal.  He  spoke  of  mat  tribunal 
with  all  respect,  when  he  intimated  that  a ma- 
jority of  the  judges  were  slaveholders,  sustaining 


the  right  of  this  Government  to  extend  slavery. 
He  considered  that  the  free  States  should  never 
consent  to  give  up  the  decision  of  this  queslion  to 
a slaveholding  tribunal.  Why  should  they  not 
choose  to  have  it  settled  here  where  their  power 
is  predominant  ? 

The  amendment  seemed  to  him  the  most  ex- 
traordinary proposition  he  had  ever  heard.  R was 
virtually  a proposition  to  annul  the  government 
of  New  Mexico,  and  to  surrender  her  people  to 
the  authority  of  Texas,  provided  those  slavehold- 
ing  judges  should  say  so.  He  objected  to  any 
action  of  Congress  recognizing  any  ground  of 
claim  by  Texas  to  a jurisdiction  which  she  had 
never  yet  established.  If  she  had  the  right,  let 
her  send  in  her  officers  and  endeavor  to  extend 
her  laws  over  that  territory,  thus  bringing  the 
question  naturally  before  the  Supreme  Court. 
He  protested  against  any  action  here  calculated 
to  create  any  implication  or  presumption  of  the 
existence  ol  that  right.  If  the  House  were  to 
adopt  the  amendment,  it  would  be  taken  as  a 
strong  implication  that  Texas  was  entitled  to  the 
jurisdiction  claimed,  which  he  could  not  for  a 
moment  admit. 

If  the  mover  of  the  amendment  would  so  mod- 
ify his  proposition  as  to  refer  the  question  of 
jurisdiction  to  the  decision  of  the  people  of  New 
Mexico,  he  would  agree  to  it.  That  would  be 
to  settle  the  question  upon  a republican  principle. 
But  to  throw  the  decision  entirely  upon  the  Su- 
preme Court,  would  be  to  regard  these  people  as 
though  they  weie  nothing  more  than  so  many 
mules  or  buffaloes  ; it  would  be  making  a transfer 
of  them,  under  cover  of  the  authority  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  and  against  their  wishes,  to  the 
authorities  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Buyly  said,  he  did  not  know  the  character 
of  the  amendment  until  it  was  just  now  read. 
He  also  was  compelled  to  express  his  surprise, 
that  so  good  a lawyer  as  the  mover  of  it  was 
known  to  be,  should  have  made  such  a proposi- 
tion. He  cid  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  if  the 
amendment  weie  adopted,  it  would  be  a rqost 
flagrant  violation  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Uni- 
ted Slates.  One  of  the  features  of  the  (territo- 
rial) bill  proposed  by  his  colleague  from  the  Mo- 
nongalia district,  he  was  decidedly  opposed  to  ; 
and  his  principal  objection  to  it  was,  that  it  pro- 
posed to  reler  this  queslion  of  boundary  to  the 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court.  His  objection 
io  such  a relerence  of  that  question  grew  out  of 
a sentiment  of  his  own  State,  as  expressed  on  a 
very  memorable  occasion.  There  was,  at  one 
time,  a controversy  between  the  Stale  of  Virginia 
and  the  State  of  Maryland,  as  to  the  boundary 
between  them;  and  the  State  of  Maryland  pro- 
posed to  refer  the  matter  to  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  But  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished lawyers  of  Virginia,  the  late  Ejttieton 
W.  Tazewell,  refused  to  appear  in  Ihe  case  on 
the  part  of  Virginia,  taking  the  ground — in  which 
he  was  sustained  Uy  the  Virginia  Legislature — 
that  no  sovereign  Siate  can  refer  a question  of 
boundary  to  any  triDunal  not  constituted  by  its 
own  authority.  He,  (Mr.  B.,)  therefore,  with 
that  decision  of  his  own  Stale  belore  him,  couid 
never  have  agreed  to  the  proposition  eonlaiued  in 
the  bill  to  which  he  had  referred. 

He  knew  that  the  Supreme  Court  had  assumed 
jurisdiction  ol  questions  of  boundary,  as  in  the 
cases  ot  New  Jersey  and  the  United  Stales,  and 
Rhode  Island  and  Massachusetts;  but  who  ever 
heard  before  of  taking  up  a question  of  territorial 
boundary  belore  the  Supreme  Court? 

LIST  OF  -flCTS 

Passed  at  the  Second  Session  of  the  Thirtieth  Con- 
gress. 

P U B L I C . 

An  act  to  authorize  the  judge  of  the  courts  of 
the  United  States  ol  the  tilth  circuit  to  hold  the 
circuit  court  lor  the  district  ol  Kentucky. 

An  act  concerning  the  selection  of  jurors  in 
certain  courts  of  the  United  Stales. 

An  act  declaring  Fort  Covington,  in  the  State 
of  New  York,  to  be  a port  of  delivery,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Ar.  act  to  transfer  the  towns  of  Vinal  Haven, 
North  Haven,  and  Islesborough  Irom  the  collec- 
tion district  of  Penobscot  to  that  of  Belfast  in  the 
state  of  Maine. 

An  act  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  horses 
and  other  properly  lost  or  destroyed  in  the  mili- 
tary service  of  the  Uuited  States. 

An  act  to  authorize  the  coinage  of  $20  and  $1 
gold  pieces  at  the  mint  of  the  United  States  and 
its  branches. 
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An  act  for  the  seitlement  of  the  claims  of  New 

Hampshire  against  the  United  States. 

An  act  to  aid  the  State  of  Louisiana  in  drain- 
ing the  swamp  lands  therein. 

An  act  to  supply  deficiencies  in  the  appropria- 
tions f»r  the  service  of  the  fiscal  year  ending 
Jnne  30,  1849. 

An  act  to  provide  for  carrying  into  execution, 
in  part  the  twellth  article  of  the  treaty  with 
jVlexico,  concluded  at  Guadalupe  Hidalgo. 

An  act  making  appropriations  for  the  support 
of  the  Military  Academy  for  the  year  ending  30th 
June,  1850. 

An  making  appropriations  for  the  payment  of 
revolutionary  and  other  pensions  of  the  United 
Stales  lor  the  year  ending  30lh  June,  1850. 

An  act  making  appropriations  for  the  payment 
of  navy  pensions  lor  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1850. 

An  act  granting  five  years’  half  pay  to  certain 
widows  and  orphans  of  officers  and  non-commis 
sioned  officers,  musicians,  and  privates,  both  re- 
gulars and  volunteers. 

An  act  to  establish  an  additional  land  office  in 
the  Slate  of  Missouri. 

An  act  in  relation  to  the  Fox  and  Wisconsin 
river  reservation  in  the  Stale  of  Wisconsin. 

An  act  to  make  arrangements  for  taking  the 
seventh  census. 

An  act  making  appropriations  for  certain  for- 
tifications of  the  United  Stales  for  the  year  end- 
ing the  3Uth  June,  1850. 

An  act  to  amend  the  act  entitled  “ an  act  sup- 
plemental to  the  act  for  the  admission  of  the 
Slate  of  Iowa  and  Florida  into  the  Union.” 

An  act  making  appropriations  for  the  service 
of  the  Post  Office  Department  for  the  year  end- 
ing the  3Ulh  ol  June,  1650. 

An  act  to  provide  for  the  settlement  of  the  ac- 
counts of  punlic  officers  and  others  who  may  have 
received  moneys  arising  from  military  contribu- 
tions or  otherwise  in  Mexico. 

An  act  to  extend  the  provisions  of  all  laws 
now  in  force  relating  to  the  carriage  of  passen- 
gers in  merchant  vessels,  and  the  regulation 
thereof. 

An  act  requiring  all  moneys  receivable  fr  im 
customs  and  trom  all  olher  sources  to  be  paid 
immediately  into  the  treasury,  w ithout  abatement 
or  deduction,  and  lor  other  purposes. 

An  act  to  establish  the  Home  Department,  and 
to  provide  lor  the  Treasury.  Department  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  a Commis- 
sioner ot  the  Customs. 

An  act  making  appropriations  for  the  support 
of  the  army  for  the  year  ending  30lh  June,  1650. 

Ail  act  making  appropriations  lor  the  naval 
service  lor  the  year  ending  the  30lh  June,  1850. 

An  act  making  appropriations  lor  Ihe  current 
and  contingent  expenses  of  the  Indian  Depart- 
ment, and  lor  lulhlling  treaty  stipulations  with 
the  various  Indian  tubes,  for  the  year  ending 
June  30U»,  1850. 

Au  act  making  appropriations  for  the  civil  and 
diplomatic  expenses  ol  Government  lor  the  year 
ending  the  30ih  June,  1850,  and  for  olher  pur- 
poses. 

Au  act  to  extend  the  revenue  laws  of  the  Uni- 
ted Elutes  over  ttie  territory  and  waters  ol  Up- 
per Calilorma,  and  to  create  a collection  district 
therein. 

An  act  declaratory  of  the  act  for  the  admission 
of  tlie  Stale  ot  Iowa  into  the  Union. 

Au  act  to  extend  trie  provisions  of  an  act  ap- 
proved the  tnird  ot  March,  eighteen  hundred 
and  lorly  seven,  lor  carrying  into  eliect  the  exist- 
ing couipacls  with  the  Stales  of  Alabama  and 
Mississippi  with  regard  lo  the  five  per  cent,  lund 
and  school  reservations. 

An  act  lo  continue  the  light  at  Sands’  Point,  on 
Long  Islaud. 

Au  act  lo  amend  an  act  entitled  “ An  act  for 
authenticating  ceitaiu  records,”  approved  Febru- 
ary 22,  1643. 

Au  aci  making  appropriation  for  light  houses, 
lighi-Doais,  buoys,  fie.,  and  providing  lor  the 
erection  and  estaolisUmeul  of  the  same,  and  lor 
other  purposes. 

An  act  tor  the  belter  organization  of  the  dis- 
trict court  ot  the  United  Stales  within  the  Stale 
ot  Louisiana. 

An  act  concerning  the  pay  department  of  the 
army. 

An  act  to  establish  the  collection  district  of 
Biases  de  Santiago,  in  the  Slate  ot  Texas,  and 
lor  oiher  purposes. 

An  act  authorizing  the  payment  of  interest  upon 
the  advances  made  Dy  the  Slate  of  Alabama  lor 
the  use  of  ihe  United  Slates  Government  in  the 
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suppression  of  the  Creek  Indian  hostilities  in  1836 
and  1837  in  Alabama. 

An  act  to  cause  the  northern  boundary  line  of 
the  Slate  of  Iowa  lo  be  run  anil  marked. 

An  act  to  continue  the  office  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Pensions. 

An  act  to  grant  the  right  of  way  lo  the  Mobile 
and  Ohio  Railroad  Company. 

An  act  lo  provide  for  an  increase  in  the  medi- 
cal staff,  and  for  an  additional  number  of  chap- 
lains of  the  army  of  the  United  States. 

An  act  to  define  the  period  of  disability  im- 
posed upon  certain  bidders  lor  mail  contracts. 

An  act  to  grant  to  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  Rail- 
road Company  the  right  of  way  through  the 
public  lands  of  the  United  States. 

An  act  for  changing  the  location  of  the  land 
office  in  the  Chippewa  land  district,  and  establish- 
ing an  additional  land  district  in  the  State  of 
W isconsin. 

An  act  for  authenticating  certain  records. 

An  act  to  establish  the  territorial  government 
of  Minesota. 

An  act  to  carry  into  effect  certain  stipulations 
of  the  treaty  between  the  United  Stales  of  Amer- 
ica and  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  of  the  2d  day  of 
February,  1648. 

Joint  resolution  granting  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  further  time  to  make  the  report 
concerning  the  sale  and  entry  of  certain  lands  in 
Cincinnati. 

Joint  resolution  relative  to  evidence  in  applica- 
tions for  pensions  by  widows  of  deceased  soldiers 
under  the  act  of  July  21st.,  1848. 

Joint  resolution  for  the  purchase  of  copies  of 
the  General  Navy  Register  and  Laws. 

Joint  resolntion  for  the  distribution  of  the  Offi- 
cial Register  or  Blue  Book  among  the  several 
States. 

Joint  resolution  authorizing  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  and  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives to  subscribe  for  1,000  copies  of  a further 
publication  ol  tne  Debates  anu  Proceedings  ol 
Congress,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Joint  resolution  for  the  relief  of  the  pursers  in 
the  navy  as  to  expenditnres  made  in  pursuance  of 
orders  during  the  war  with  Mexico. 

Joint  resolution  directing  that  the  Government 
of  Russia  be  supplied  with  certain  volumes  of  the 
Narrative  of  the  Exploring  Expedition,  tn  lieuol 
those  which  were  lost  at  sea. 

A resolution  for  the  appointment  of  regents  in 
the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

A resolution  relating  to  the  compensation  of 
persons  appointed  to  deliver  the  votes  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  of  the  United  Slates  to 
the  President  of  the  Senate. 

A resolution  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  War 
lo  furnish  arms  and  ammunition  to  persons  emi 
grating  to  the  territories  of  Oregon,  California, 
and  New  Mexico. 

A resolution  to  defray  the  expenses  of  certain 
Chippewa  Indians  and  their  interpreter. 

A resolution  to  fix  the  meaning  of  the  second 
section  of  an  act  for  changing  the  location  of  the 
land  office  in  the  Chippewa  land  district,  and  es- 
tablishing an  additional  land  district  in  the  State 
of  Wisconsin. 

A resolution  relative  to  the  public  printing. 

The  Bill  relating  to  California. 

An  Act  to  txlend  the  revenue  Laws  of  the  United 

Stales  over  the  Territory  and  waters  of  Upper 

California,  and  to  create  a collection  district 

therein. 

Be  it  enacted  by  Ihe  Senate  and  House  Represen- 
tatives of  Ihe  United  Slates  of  America  in  Congress 
assembled,  i hat  the  revenue  laws  of  the  United 
Stales  be  and  are  hereby  extended  to  and  over 
the  main  land  and  waters  of  all  that  portion  ol 
territory,  ceded  to  the  United  Slates  by  the 
“ treaty  of  peace,  lrtemiship  and  limits,  be- 
tween the  United  Stales  of  America  and  the 
Mexican  Republic,”  concluded  on  the  2nd  day 
ol  February,  in  the  year  1848,  heretotore  de- 
signated and  known  as  Upper  California. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  all  the 
pons,  harbors,  bays,  rivers,  aud  waters  of  the 
mam  laud  of  the  territory  of  Upper  California, 
shall  constitute  a ooileclion  district,  by  the  name 
of  Upper  California,  aud  a port  of  entry  shall  be 
and  is  hereby  established  for  said  district  at  San 
Francisco,  on  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco ; and  a 
collector  of  the  customs  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  ot  the  Senate,  lo  reside  at 
said  port  ol  entry. 

Sec.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  ports 
of  delivery  shall  be  aud  are  hereby  established 


in  the  collection  district  aforesaid,  at  San  Diego, 
Monterey,  and  at  some  convenient  point  within 
the  territory  of  the  United  Slates,  to  be  selected 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  as  near  as 
may  be  to  the  junction  of  the  river-  Gila  and 
Colorado,  at  the  head  o(  the  Gulf  of  California. 
And  the  collector  of  said  district  of  California  is 
hereby  authorized  to  appoint,  with  the  approba- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  three 
deputy  collectors,  to  be  stationed  at  the  ports  of 
delivery  aforesaid. 

Sec.  4.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  until 
otherwise  provided  by  law,  all  violations  of  jthe 
revenue  laws  of  the  United  States,  committed 
within  the  district  of  Upper  California,  shall  be 
prosecuted  in  the  District  Court  of  Louisiana,  or 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Oregon,  which  courts 
shall  have  original  jurisdiction,  and  may  taka 
cognizance  of  all  cases  arising  under  the  revenue 
laws  in  the  said  district  of  Upper  California, 
and  shall  proceed  therein  in  the  same  manner 
and  with  the  like  effect  as  if  such  cases  had  ar- 
risen  within  the  district  or  territory  where  the 
prosecution  shail  be  brought. 

Sec.  6.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  this  act 
shail  lake  eliect  from  aud  after  the  lUth  day  of 
March  next. 


jFomrju  Intelligence* 


ARRIVAL  OF  THE  STEAMER. 

The  steamship,  America,  Captain  Shannon, 
arrived  at  Boston  on  Saturday,  bringing  intelli- 
gence from  Liverpool  to  24th  ult. 

A telegraphic  despatch  from  St.  John  (N.  B.) 
on  Friday  morning  announced  the  arrival  of  the 
steamer  at  Halifax,  at  3 o’clock  of  the  morning 
of  the  9th,  whence  the  intelligence  was  conveyed 
by  express  to  Digby  in  eight  hours  and  fifty  mi- 
nutes, and  thence  to  St.  John  in  six  and  a half 
hours  by  steamboat  across  the  Bay  of  Fundy, 
having  been  detained  by  ice-fields  more  than  two 
hours. 

The  intelligence  is  very  satisfactory — the  de- 
mand for  cotton  being  active.  On  the  14th  an 
unusual  excitement  existed,  and  sales  to  the 
amount  of  50,000  bales  were  effected — of  which 
15,000  bales  were  on  account  of  speculation. 
Prices  consequently  advanced,  and  the  rise  in 
American  descriptions  from  the  10th  to  the  17th 
was  one  farthing  per  pound.  Brazil  advanced  to 
the  same  extent,  and  15,000  bales  were  sold, 
whilst  Surat  and  Egyptian  were  at  \d.  higher 
than  the  week  previous.  The  total  of  sales  from 
the  9th  to  the  16th  was  89,220  bales,  of  which 
85,720  were  American,  and  16,200  Brazil,  At 
the  same  time  41 ,100  bales  were  taken  on  specu- 
lation, and  4160  for  export.  Since  the  16th  the 
market  has  given  way,  and  not  more  than  33,9U0 
bales  have  changed  hands.  The  decline  of  the 
week  is  about  \d.  per  pound. 

Flour  and  Grain — American  and  Canadian 
white  wheat  was  7s.  2d.  to  7s.  4 d.  Red  wheat 
6s.  6 d.  to  6s.  8 d.  Western  Canal  and  Richmond 
Flour  26s.  to  26s.  6 d.  Philadelphia  and  Balti- 
more 26s.  to  29 d.  New  Orleans  and  Ohio  26s. 
to  27s.  Canadian  25s.  6 d.  to  26s.  6 d.  Ditto  sour, 
25s.  lo  26s. 

Activity  prevails  in  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts, and  employment  is  plentiful.  American 
securities  are  in  good  demand  in  London.  U.  S. 
six  per  cents,  continue  in  demand,  ai,d  orders 
have  been  made  at  106|-  Money  gets  more 
abundant  and  the  rate  of  interest  rules  Jow.  Con- 
sols were  at  92|  to  93j. 

India  dales  are,  from  Bombay  to  the  19th, 
Calcutta  to  the  8th,  and  Hong  Kong  to  the  3Uth 
December. 

England. — Mr.  Laboucbere  has  again  brough1 
forward  the  Government  proposition  for  me 
modification  of  the  Navigation  Laws,  and  Mr. 
Bancroft,  the  Minister  Irom  the  United  Elates, 
stales  that  to  whatever  extent  in  liberality  the 
British  Parliament  may  be  disposed  to  legislate 
in  this  matter,  tl/at  he  is  leady  lo  sign  a conven- 
tion to-morrow,  based  upon  complete  recipro- 
city, and  upon  the  opening  of  the  entire  coasting 
liade  of  the  two  countries  to  the  vessels  ol  both. 
By  the  proposed  law  it  will  be  competent  for  an 
American  vessel  lo  come  lo  Liverpool  trom  the 
United  Elates  laden  with  cotton  anu  tobacco  ; she 
will  be  permitted  to  discharge  alt  or  part  ol  her 
cargo  in  the  Mersey,  take  in  Manchester  goods 
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or  coal,  or  passengers  and  carry  Ihem  to  Glas 
gow  or  London  in  transit,  and  clear  out  with 
perhaps  a fresh  cargo  from  her  final  port  of  dis- 
charge. 

The  cholera  returns  have  now  swelled  to  12,- 
395  cases,  of  which  5,546  have  died,  3,788  have 
recovered,  and  3,061  continue  under  treatment, 
on  which  the  result  is  not  stated. 

The  Bank  of  England  accounts  only  exhibit 
increasing  resources,  while  the  lower  rate  of 
discount  among  the  private  bankers  precludes 
the  Bank  from  adding  to  their  mercantile  busi- 
ness. 

The  reports  from  California  continue  to  excite 
the  most  intense  interest.  The  excitement  has 
now  exlented  to  all  classes.  The  French  Go- 
vernment has  despatched  an  engineer  to  Cali- 
fornia, with  the  object  of  surveying  the  discove- 
ries. 

Parliament  was  dicussing  several  measures 
of  importance,  among  which  were  the  suspension 
of  the  Habeas  coi pus  act  and  the  Irish  relief.  The 
suspension  bill  will  pass  by  overwhelming  ma- 
jorities. The  additional  grant  of  <£50, DUO  for 
the  relief  of  the  Irish  poor  has  been  sanctioned. 

The  distress  in  many  districts  in  Ireland  is 
truly  deplorable,  worse  even  than  at  any  lormer 
period.  Prisons  and  workshops  are  filled  to  re- 
pletion ; deaths  from  starvation  are  numerous, 
and  accounts  of  crime  continual.  The  prosecu- 
tion of  Mr.  Duffy,  in  consequence  of  the  jury 
not  having  come  to  an  adjustment,  has  fallen 
through.  He  will  have  to  stand  another  trial 
however  for  the  publ  cation  of  other  articles. 

The  necessity  and  feasibility  of  a ship  canal 
across  some  part  of  Central  America  excites  in- 
terest in  England.  The  preference  is  given  to 
the  Nicaragua  route  by  the  London  Times. 

France. — The  monthly  election  of  President 
of  the  National  Assembly  on  the  14th  ult.,  resul- 
ted in  the  re-election  of  JV1.  Marrast  by  a vote 
of  408  to  203  for  Defaure.  The  National  As- 
sembly has  voted  its  dissolution,  and  the  new  As- 
sembly will  meet  abuut  the  middle  of  May  next. 
A propusi  ion  to  discuss  and  vote  the  budget  of 
1849  before  the  promulgation  of  the  electoral 
law,  was  rejected,  459  to  349.  The  bill  relative 
to  the  celebration  of  the  anniversary  of  the  re- 
volution, and  the  first  meeting  of  die  National 
Assembly  Q24th  February  and  4th  May)  consid- 
ering both  as  fete  days  and  national  holidays  was 
approved  by  the  Assembly,  by  a vole  of  490  to 
99. 

The  French  Government  has  despatched  an 
Engineer  to  California  with  the  object  of  survey- 
ing i lie  gold  discoveries. 

Louis  Napoleon  seems  to  be  daily  acquiring 
political  strength  and  popularity,  and  politicians 
who  have  hitherto,  from  apprehensions  of  insta- 
bility, or  other  motive,  withheld  their  support, 
now  come  forward  to  declare  themselves  Buona- 
par.ists,  aid  <c;ordingly  very  great  progress 
has  been  made  in  re  establishing  public  confi- 
dence. The  Bonnet  Rouge,  ihe  symbol  of  liber- 
ty as  well  as  of  crime,  has  been  pul  down  in 
almost  all  parts  of  France.  Montagnard  a d 
Socialist  insurrections  have  shared  the  same 
1'ale. 

M.  Ledru  Rollin  having  Interrogated  the  Min- 
istry concerning  the  affairs  of  Rome,  received  in 
reply  an  intimation  that  the  French  Government 
did  not  mean  to  acknowledge  Ihe  Roman  Go- 
vernment without  previously  ascertaining  that  it 
approves  of  its  acts,  and  that  the  French  Minis- 
try was  anxious  that  the  Pope  should  be  placed 
in  a position  becoming  a temporal  Prince  and 
head  of  the  Catholic  Church  ; and  the  Assembly, 
in  spite  of  an  ineffectual  effort  of  the  Red  Re- 
publicans to  letter  the  Government  by  a decla- 
ration of  principles,  passed  unceremoniously  to 
the  older  of  the  day. 

Joseph  Bonaparte  will  proceed  to  Spain  as  Am- 
bassador, bnl  insists  on  remaining  in  Paris  until 
alter  the  elections,  for  which  he  is  preparing  so 
as  to  consolidate  the  power  of  his  relative  at  the 
head  of  the  Republic.  Continuance  of  tranquillity 
may  increase  the  good  disposition  which  now  pre- 
vails. 

'Ihe  Funds  have  advanced  very  considerably. 
Five  per  cents,  quoted  about  toll.  60;  three’s 
range  about  50. 

Italy  ; — The  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  has  fled 
from  his  home  with  his  family,  and  taken  reiuge 
at  Porte  San  Stelano.  A Provisional  Govern- 
ment has  been  declared  which,  on  the  20th  issued 
a decree,  declaring  that  until  the  form  of  govern- 
ment lor  Tuscany  should  be  settled  by  the  Italian 
Cocsliluaiile  Assembly,  the  legislative  powers 


are  placed  in  a single  Assembly,  composed 
of  the  representatives  of  the  people,  elected  by 
direct  universal  suffrage,  and  in  a Provisional 
Government.  The  former  senate  and  general 
council  are  consequently  abolished,  and  the  new 
Assembly  is  convoked  for  the  15lh  of  March. 
The  Provisional  Government  has  appointed  M. 
Antonio  Mordini,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  ; 
Professor  Marmocchi,  Minister  of  the  Interior; 
Dr.  Romanelli,  Minister  of  Grace  and  Justice  ; 
Dr  Franchini,  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  ; 
M.  D’Ayala,  Minister  of  War;  and  M.  Adami, 
Minister  of  Finance. 

Deposition  of  the  Pope. — We  have  from  Rome 
the  important  intelligence  of  the  deposition  of 
the  Pope,  and  the,  establishment  of  a Republic. 
This  event  took  place  at  one  o’clock  in  the  mor- 
ning of  the  9lh  of  February.  The  number  of 
representatives  present  was  144.  M.  Armelini, 
in  the  name  of  the  Provisional  Government, 
came  forward  and  resigned  into  the  hands  of  the 
Assembly  the  powers  which  it  had  hitherto  held. 
The  Prince  de  Oanino  called  upon  the  Assembly 
to  declare  that  the  Government  had  not  done  all 
it  ought  to  have  done  relative  to  arms,  money  and 
the  purging  of  different  departments,  and  conclu- 
ded by  a long  examination  of  the  acts  of  the 
Provisional  Government,  several  of  which  he 
condemned.  M.  Curio  Rusconi  prdflosed  that  the 
present  Ministry  be  conlirmed.  The  motion  was 
carried  unanimously,  and  the  sitting  was  sus- 
pended for  half  an  hour.  When  the  Assem 
bly  resumed,  M.  Suvini  moved  the  following  de- 
cree. 

Art.  1,  The  Popedom  has  fallen,  in  fact  as 
well  as  in  law,  from  the  temporal  Government 
of  the  Roman  Stales. 

Art.  2.  The  Roman  Pontiff'  will  enjoy  all  the 
guarantees  nescessary  to  the  independence  of  the 
exercise  of  his  spiritual  power. 

Art.  3.  The  form  oi  Government  of  the 
Roman  State  will  be  pure  democracy,  and  will 
take  the  glorious  uame  of  the  Roman  Repub- 
lic. 

Art.  4.  The  Roman  Republic  will  have,  with 
the  rest  of  Italy,  the  relations  which  a common 
nationality  requires. 

M.  Oudinol  proposed  that  the  Assembly  should 
at  once  decree  the  deposition  of  the  Pope,  but 
that  it  should  be  left  to  the  Italian  Constiluante 
Assemnly  to  determine  the  form  of  Government 
to  be  adopted.  A debate  on  this  proposition  fol- 
lowed ; but  ultimately  the  Senate  resolved,  al- 
most unanimously,  that  the  entire  decree  should 
be  adopted,  and  mat  not  only  should  the  Pope  be 
deposed  but  the  Republic  established.  Of  144 
members  who  voted,  five  only  opposed  the  adop- 
tion of  a Republican  form  of  Government.  An- 
other account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  votes 
were  divided,  says  that  136  representatives  voted 
lor  the  deposition  of  the  Pope,  and  120  for  the 
immediate  proclamation  of  the  Republic  ; while 
the  third  article  of  the  decree,  with  respect  to 
the  proclamation  of  the  Republic,  was  adopted 
without  discussion  of  any  kind. 

In  Sardinia  matters  remain  quiet.  The  King 
seems  conscious  that  he  has  not  the  confidence  oi 
Hie  Italians.  Accordingly,  his  object  seems  to 
be  to  enforce  the  maintenance  of  his  own  power 
wrthin  Piedmont.  Naples  has  not  advanced  a 
step  towards  the  settlement  of  her  disputes  with 
Sicily,  and  it  is  supposed  that  matters  will  re- 
man in  statu  quo  until  some  progress  can  be  made 
in  the  negotiations  of  the  several  powers  now  as- 
sembling at  Brussels,  for  the  adjustment  of  Itali- 
an affairs. 

Holland. — The  King  of  Holland  opened  the 
Chambers  on  the  14iti,  amidst  general  manifesta- 
tions of  attachment  from  the  people. 

Prussia. — The  returns  of  the  election  for  the 
second  (Jtiamber  in  the  provinces  are  more  fa- 
vorable to  ttie  ministerial  parly  than  those  of  the 
capital.  According  to  the  latest  accounls,  the 
number  ol  returns  received  amount  to  302  ; of 
which  166  are  claimed  by  the  Conservatives, 
ana  134  by  the  Radicals,  while  two  are  uncer- 
tain. 

Intelligence  was  received  at  Berlin,  on  the 
19til,  of  the  dealh  of  Pi  nice  Waldemar  ot  Prus- 
sia. The  young  Prince  was  present  at  all  the 
operations  of  the  campaign  against  the  Sikhs, 
under  Lord  Hardinge.  He  was  a son  of  Prince 
William  of  Prussia,  the  uncle  of  the  present 
King. 

Hamburg  : — The  Senate  of  Hamburg  is  about 
to  convene  an  assembly  of  the  citizens  lor  Ihe 
sole  purpose  of  introducing  a bill  lor  the  eman- 
cipation of  the  Jews,  in  compliance  with  the 


sec.  16  of  the  fundamental  law  of  the  Germen 
people.  The  Second  Chamber  of  the  States 
General  of  Saxony,  in  its  sitting  on  the  8lh  in- 
stant, unanimously  adopted  a motion  for  the  im- 
mediate recall  of  the  Saxon  Minister  at  Vienna, 
who  had  failed  in  attempting  to  save  the  life  of 
the  deputy  Blum,  of  Leipsic.  Another  motion, 
which  was  carried  unanimously,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  only  one  vote,  enjoined  the  Saxon 
Minister  to  press  the  Central  Power  for  the  exe- 
cution of  the  decree  of  the  19th  of  September — 
tijat  is  to  say,  of  that  which  orders  the  punish- 
ment of  those  who  contrived  the  dealh  of  the 
deputy. 

Bavaria. — The  Second  Chamber  of  the  States 
of  Bavaria,  on  the  9ih  inst.,  passed  a hostile  vote 
to  the  ministry,  to  the  effect  that  the  decrees  of 
the  Frankford  Assembly  should  beobeyed,  where- 
as the  cabinet  required  them  to  be  sanctioned  by 
the  Government.  The  ministers  in  consequence, 
offered  their  resignation  to  the  King,  which  he 
accepted.  This  is  the*sixth  caoinet  which  has 
fallen  in  Bavaria  within  a year.  Dates  from 
Munich,  February  17,  slate  that  on  that  day  the 
Assembly,  on  the  motion  of  Count  Arco  Valley, 
unanimously  passed  the  following  resolution  : 

“ The  Chamber  of  the  National  Assembly  ad- 
here to  the  law  of  duty  and  honor  by  declaring 
for  the  welfare  and  existence  of  Germany  as 
well  as  of  Bavaria — first  against  the  separation 
of  Austria  from  the  Germanic  Confederation; 
and  secondly, 'against  the  erection  of  a Prussian 
empire.”  A resolution  of  the  ministers  was 
made  known  this  morning,  that  they  had  ail  de- 
termined to  remain  in  office,  havi.ig  preferred  re- 
maining in  altogether  rather  than  letting  some  of 
the  members  go  out. 

Denmark:— February  14.  The  ex-Minister of 
war,  M.  Foshining,  having  spoken  in  a late  sit- 
ting of  the  Assembly  of  the  impossibility  of  Den- 
mark’s continuing  the  war,  said  that  she  did  not 
possess  an  army  on  which  she  could  implicitly 
depend  lor  success,  and  that  even  under  the  most 
favorable  circumstances  the  advantages  gained 
would  never  compensate  for  the  sacrifice  made. 
This  speech  called  forth  much  indignation  from 
the  belligerent  party,  and  so  great  was  the  irrita- 
tion among  the  people,  when  it  got  wind,  that  the 
mob  went  to  the  house  of  the  ex-miriister  and 
broke  his  windows  ; they  then  went  in  a budy  to 
the  King  for  ttie  purpose  of  compelling  him  to  de- 
clare war  inslanler.  The  King,  it  is  said,  de- 
clared to  the  leaders  of  this  demonstration  that  he 
was  quite  ready  to  abdicate. 

Austria: — Affairs  have  again  taken  an  unfa- 
vorable turn  in  Austria  and  Hungary.  The  Im- 
perialists have  certainly  been  beaten  in  several 
encounters  with  the  Hungarians,  and  Berne  is 
Jtkely  to  give  tnem  a great  deal  of  trouble. 

Ttie  latest  intelligence  from  Esseg  proves  that 
that  fortress  is  not  yet  in  the  hands  of  the  Impe- 
rialists, although  its  surrender  was  reported  by 
the  Vienna  papers.  On  the  contrary,  it  appears 
that  the  £ uperor’s  troops  have  merely  taken  the 
town  of  Esseg,  but  that  the  citadel  remains  still 
in  the  hands  of  the  insurgents,  who  did  consider- 
able damage  by  bombarding  the  town.  The  Aus- 
trian troops  endeavor  to  protect  themselves  by 
temporaiy  fortifications  from  ihe  hail  of  bails  and 
shells,  which  it  is  slated  are  continually  pouring 
in.  Nor  have  they  been  able  to  surround  the 
whole  of  the  citadel;  the  northern  road  being  still 
in  the  power  of  the  Magyars,  who  can  thus  re- 
ceive provisions  and  reinforcements.  Tne  fort- 
ress of  Arad  remains  still  in  ttie  hands  of  the  in- 
surgents. The  Austrian  force,  under  General 
Theodorovich,  amounting  to  26,000  men,  lias  ar- 
rived to  lay  siege  to  that  important  place.  Seri- 
ous aislurhances  seem  to  have  broken  out  in 
Croatia  and  Servia,  but  the  accounts  of  their 
cause  and  extent  are  loo  conflicting  lo  allow  of 
any  reliable  statement. 

Prince  Windischgratz  is  entrusted  with  the  set- 
tlement of  affairs  in  Hungary. 

We  have  had  repeated  reports  of  the  entrance 
of  the  Russians  into  Transylvania,  but  no  authen- 
tic accounts  have  reached  us  of  such  intervention. 
U is  believed  that  Russia  is  intriguing,  with  a 
view  lo  encroachments  in  lhat  quarief. 

Lord  Palmerslon  seems  to  be  fully  aware  of 
the  danger,  and  in  spite  of  the  obloquy  which  is 
attempted  lo  be  fastened  upon  him,  issleadi.y  cir- 
cumventing an  intrigue,  which,  if  persevered  in, 
would  iniailibiy  bring  about  a general  European 
war.  / 

The  Austrian  banker,  Mr.  Siva,  has  taken  a 
new  Austrian  Joan  of  60,000,000  florins,  in  con- 
junction with  the  firm  of  Rothschild  and  the 
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Russian  house  of  Stergratz  & Co.  The  emperor 
has  authorized  Ihe  exportation  of  a considerable 
portion  of  bullion  from  the  stocks  of  the  vaults  of 
the  Bark  of  Russia,  with  a view  to  facilitate  the 
payment  of  tbis  loan. 

The  declared  hostility  of  Austria  to  the  scheme 
of  German  unity,  and  the  apparently  sincere  op- 
position of  Russia,  together  with  the  irreconcil- 
able enmity  of  Bavaria  and  Hanover,  leave  only 
very  little  hope  of  a speedy  realization  of  the 
projects  of  the  Frankfort  Assembly. 

Spain: — At  the  session  of  Congress  held  at 
Madrid,  January  31,  a call  was  made  for  the  cor- 
respondence said  to  have  passed  respecting  the 
annexation  of  the  Island  ol  Cuba,  The  reply  was 
that  no  proposition  had  been  made,  and  that  no 
Ministry  composed  of  Spanish  blood  would  ever 
listen  to  such  a proposal,  if  made,  arid  that  they 
should  never  cede  the  island  of  Cuba.  In  the 
Senate  General  Narvaez  confirmed  the  above  and 
added  that  the  rumor  of  a cession  was  entirely 
unfounded,  and  that  the  island  of  Cuba  would  al- 
ways remain  as  now,  a part  of  the  Monarchy  of 
Spain. 

India: — The  town  ofMoultan  has  been  cap- 
tured after  having  been  battered  and  bombarded 
for  an  entire  week,  during  which  time  the  citadel 
held  out.  The  defence  seems  to  have  been  one 
of  the  most  obdurate  on  record.  On  the  27th, 
the  columns  moved  to  the  attack,  and  established 
themselves  within  5U0  yards  of  t*e  walls.  Bat- 
teries were  erected,  and  on  the  28th  a terrible 
bombardment  commenced.  On  the  30th  the  fort, 
containing  800,000  pounds  ol  powder,  was  blown 
up  by  a well  directed  mortar.  The  devastation 
and  loss  of  life  were  horrible. 


Speed) cs  in  Congress. 

SPEECH  OF  MR.  BENTON, 

On  the  National  Central  Highway,  from  the  Missis- 
sippi River  to  the  Pacific  Ocean , delivered  in  Se- 
nate, February  7,  1840  .- 

Mr.  President:  the  bill  which  I propose  to  in- 
troduce provides  for  the  location  and  construc- 
tion of  a national  central  highway  from  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

The  idea  of  a communication  across  our  part 
of  North  America  is  no  new  idea.  It  has  be- 
longed to  every  power  that  has  ever  been  domi- 
nant over  this  part  of  the  continent. 

In  the  year  1680,  La  Salle  look  leave  of  his 
friends  at  Montreal  to  go  upon  his  discoveries 
west. 

When  the  Spaniards  were  afterwards  masters 
of  Louisiana,  the  Baron  de  Caroudelet,  Governor 
General  of  that  province,  with  the  approbation 
and  sanction  ot  Charles  IV .,  undertook  this  great 
project — the  discovery  of  a practicable  route 
aciuss  the  continent  by  the  way  of  the  Missouri 
river. 

r When  we  acquired  Louisiana,  Mr.  Jefferson  re 
vived  this  idea  of  establishing  an  inland  commu- 
nication between  the  two  sides  of  the  continent, 
and  for  that  purpose  the  well-known  expedition 
of  Lewis  and  Clark  was  sent  out  by  him. 

That  expediuun  was  successlul  in  finding  a 
communication  ; Mr.  Jefferson  did  not  remain 
in  power  tocairy  out  the  practical  design  ; and 
no  President  since  his  day  has  taken  it  up. 

In  the  year  1842,  Mr.  Fremont  solicited  and 
obtained  leave  to  extend  his  explorations  to  the 
South  Pass  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  At  that 
time  it  was  not  known  whether  that  pass  was 
within  our  territory  or  in  Mexican  territory. 
Mr.  Fremont,  therefore,  wished  to  extend  his 
explorations  to  that  pass  for  the  purpose  of  as- 
certaining its  locality  and  character  with  a view 
to  a road  io  Oregon,  and  the  increase  of  geogra- 
phical knowledge.  Mr.  Fremont  solicited  and 
obiained  from  Colonel  Aberl  the  privilege  ol 
going  to  the  South  Pass,  and  he  made  his  exami- 
nations there  in  a way  to  satisfy  every  inquiry. 
His  description  of  it  was  satisfactory  to  all 
minds;  and  the  reading  of  that  description  now 
will  show  the  ease  with  which  the  mountain  can 
be  passed  at  that  place  : 

“ Jivgusl  7,  1842. — We  left  our  encampment 
with  the  rising  sun.  As  we  rose  from  the  bed  ol 
the  creek,  the  suow  line  of  the  mountain  stretch- 
ed grandly  before  us,  the  white  peaks  glittering 
in  the  sun.  They  had  beeu  hidden  in  the  daik 
weather  of  the  last  lew  days,  and  it  had  beeu 
snowing  on  them  while  it  tamed  on  us.  We 
crossed  a ridge,  and  again  struck  the  Sweet 
Water — here  a beautilui,  swill  stream,  with  a 


more  open  valley,  timbered  with  beech  and  cot- 
ton wood.  It  now  began  to  lose  itself  In  the 
many  small  forks  which  make  its  head  ; and  we 
continued  up  Ihe  main  stream  until  near  noon, 
when  we  left  it  a few  miles,  to  make  our  noon 
hall  on  a small  creek  among  the  hills,  from 
which  the  stream  issues  by  a small  opening 
Within  was  a beautiful  grassy  spot,  covered  with 
an  open  grove  of  large  beech  trees,  among  which 
1 found  several  plants  that  1 had  not  previously 
seen.  The  afternoon  was  cloudy,  with  squalls 
of  rain  ; but  the  weather  became  fine  at  sunset, 
when  we  again  encamped  on  the  SweetWater, 
within  a few  miles  of  the  South  Pass.  The 
country  over  which  we  have  passed  to-day  con- 
sists principally  of  the  compact  mica  slate,  which 
crops  out  on  all  the  ridges,  making  the  uplands 
very  rocky  and  slaty.  In  tile  escarpments  which 
border  the  creeks,  it  is  seen  alternating  with  a 
light-colored  granite,  at  an  inclination  of  45° 
About  six  miles  from  the  encampment  brought 
us  to  the  summit.  The  ascent  had  been  so  gra- 
dual, that  wilh  the  intimate  knowledge  possessed 
by  Carson,  who  had  made  this  country  his  home 
for  seventeen  years,  we  were  obliged  to  watch 
very  closely  to  find  the  place  at  which  we  had 
reached  the  culminating  point.  From  the  im- 
pressions on  my  mind,  at  this  time  (and  subse- 
quently on  our  return),  1 should  compare  the 
elevation  which  we  surmounted  at  the  Pass  to 
the  ascent  from  the  avenue  to  the  capilol  hill  at 
Washington.  The  width  of  the  Pass,  or  rather 
the  width  of  the  depression  in  the  mountains 
which  makes  this  gap  in  its  chain,  is  about 
twenty  miles,  and  in  that  width  are  many  cros- 
sing places.  Latitude  (where  crossed)  42  de- 
grees 24  minutes  32  seconds  ; longitude  1U9  de- 
grees 26  minutes.  Elevation  above  the  sea  7,490 
feet.  Distance  from  the  mouth  of  the  Kanzas, 
by  the  common  travelling  route,  962  miles,  dis- 
tance from  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Platte,  882 
miles.” 

The  whole  distance  over  which  Mr.  Fremont 
passed  is  laid  down  upon  his  topographical  map 
of  the  road  and  a profile  map  of  the  travelling 
route  illustrates  this  description  ayid  shows  that 
the  elevation  to  be  surmounted  is  distributed  over 
so  long  a distance  that  the  ascent  is  in  reality  felt 
m no  part. 

Having  returned  from  that  expedition,  Mr. 
Fremont  was  prompted  to  engage  in  a larger  one. 
He  sought  and  obtained  permission  to  go  from 
the  South  Pass  to  the  tide  water  legion  of  the 
Columbia  river  for  the  purpose  of  surveying  the 
country  and  ascertaining  the  practicability  of 
opening  a communication  to  what  was  tlien  our 
principal  point  of  possession  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

Returning  from  that  expedition  he  went  to 
California,  seeking  a new  route  by  which  to  re- 
turn home,  unwilling  to  lose  any  time  by  going 
over  ground  over  which  he  had  ever  travelled 
belore.  Believing  in  the  practicability  of  a route 
further  south  than  the  South  Pass,  he  undertook 
to  explore  a new  route,  which  threw  him  upon 
California  and  for  the  first  time  made  known  to 
the  country,  with  any  accuracy,  the  great  features 
of  the  Pacific  slope  of  our  continent.  1 pass  by 
all  his  great  discoveries  in  California  during  that 
romantic  expedition  to  come  to  the  immediate 
object  of  my  inquiry — new  passes  in  the  Rocky 
mountains — and  show  no  less  than  three  of  them, 
all  south  of  the  South  Pass,  then  traversed  and 
described  by  him.  1 say  traversed  and  described, 
for  they  were  known  before — known  to  the  chil- 
dren ol  the  mountains — the  thirty  brave  and  faith- 
ful men  who  were  his  companions  in  all  his  expe- 
ditions. Approaching  the  Rocky  mountains  from 
the  west  as  he  returned  from  that  second  expe- 
dition and  coming  through  a pass  in  north  latitude 
41°  20',  about  1°  south  of  the  South  Pass,  he 
says: 

“ June  13 — There  was  snow  near  our  moun- 
tain camp,  but  the  morning  was  beaulilully  clear 
Leaving  St.  Vrain’s  lork  (a  water  of  the  Upper 
Colorado)  we  look  our  way  directly  toward  the 
summit  ot  the  dividing  ridge.  The  bottoms  of 
the  streams  and  level  plains  were  wooded  with 
aspens,  and  as  we  neared  the  crest  ol  the  moun- 
tain we  entered  again  the  piney  region.  We  had 
a delighllul  morning’s  ride,  the  ground  affording 
us  an  excellent  bridle-path,  and  reached  the  sum- 
mit toward  mid-day,  at  an  elevation  of  eight 
thousand  leel  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  With 
joy  and  exultation  we  saw  ourselves  once  more 
on  the  top  ol  the  Rocky  mountains  and  beheld 
a little  stream  taking  us  course  toward  the  rising 
sun.  It  was  an  affluent  of  the  North  Fork  of 
the  Great  Piatte  called  Pullam’s  Fork,  from  the 
name  ol  a trader  killed  there  some  years  ago  by 


the  Gros  Ventre  Indians — a pretty  stream — and 
we  descended  to  noon  upon  it.” 

That  pass,  I said,  is  about  one  degree  south  of 
the  South  Pass  ; and,  although  at  an  elevation  of 
eight  thousand  feet,  yet  that  elevation,  as  in  the 
case  of  all  the  passes,  is  distributed  over  a long 
line,  and  presents  no  character  of  abruptness. 
The  abundance  of  game  was  an  index  to  the  cha- 
racter of  the  country.  They  only  frequent  coun- 
tries rich  in  pasturage  ; and  where  there  is  pas- 
turage there  is  fertile  soil,  and  a home  for  man, 
and  domestic  cattle  and  horses,  as  well  as  for 
wild  animals. 

From  this  pass  he  went  to  the  river  Platte, 
which  is  there  a handsome  stream.  That  river 
was  found  always  to  present  large  and  broad  bot- 
toms, about  seven  thousand  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  and  good  for  cultivation.  His  descrip- 
tion of  this  river  will  show  what  kind  of  country 
was  found  m these  mountains  at  so  great  an  ele- 
vation : 

” Our  route  this  morning  (June  14)  lay  along 
the  foot  of  the  mountains,  over  the  long  low  spurs 
which  sloped  gradually  down  to  the  rivei,  form- 
ing the  broad  valley  of  the  Piatte  (about  seven 
thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea).  The 
country  is  beautifully  watered.  In  almost  every 
hollow  ran  a clear  cool  mountain  stream  ; and  in 
the  course  of  the  morning  we  crossed  seventeen 
— several  of  them  being  large  creeks,  forty  or  fif- 
ty feet  wide,  with  a swift  current,  and  loleraMy 
deep.  These  were  variously  wooded  with  groves 
of  aspen  and  cottonwood,  with  willow,  cherry, 
and  other  shrubbery  trees.  Buffalo,  antelope,  and 
elk  were  frequent  during  the  day  ; and,  in  abun- 
dance, the  latter  sometimes  reminded  us  slightly 
of  the  Sacramento  valley.  The  next  day  we 
continued  our  progress  up  the  valley ,.  the  coun- 
try presenting  much  the  same  appearance,  except 
that  the  grass  was  more  scanty  on  the  ridges, 
over  which  was  spread  a shubby  growth  of  sage  ; 
but  still  the  bottoms  of  the  creeks  were  broad, 
and  afforded  good  pasture  grounds.  Our  course 
in  the  afternoon  brought  us  to  the  main  Platte 
river  (north  fork),  here  a handsome  stream,  With 
an  uniform  breadth  of  seventy  yards,  except 
where  widened  by  frequent  islands.  It  was  ^»|i- 
parently  deep,  wiih  a moderate  current,  bird 
wooded  wilh  groves  of  large  willow.” 

Such  is  the  character  of  the  north  fork  of  the 
Great  Platte,  in  the  bosom  of  the  mountains — 
a handsome  stream — a broad  valley — an  attrac- 
tive home  to  many  that  will  love  the  wild  moun- 
tain life.  1 read  it  to  show  that  there  rs  a good 
country  in  the  mountains  ; but  1 have  tudre.p.e%- 
liful  yet  to  show — the  Three  Parks — unsurpassed 
by  anything  in  Switzerland — replete  wilh  all  the 
beauty  of  the  most  picturesque  parts  of  Swit- 
zerland— and  without  glaciers.  Mr.  Fremont 
did  not  discover  these  parks  ; they  were  discov- 
ered long  before  by  the  hunters  and  traders. 
There  is  nothing  to  be  discovered  in  the  whole 
chain  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  within  the  broad 
expanse  of  our  domain — nothing  from  the  British 
line  in  49?  to  the  Mexican  in  32°.  All  is  known 
to  the  hunters  and  traders  ; description  aionq.  wa,s 
wanting,  and  that  Mr.  Fremont  supplied.  Id 
this  way  he  makes  us  acquainted  with  IheSe 
beautiful  parks,  and  the  passes  from  them  through 
the  mountains.  Instead  of  coming  down  the 
Platte  home,  after  his  long  absence,  with  the 
ardor  of  a true  lover  of  science,  he  turned  back 
to  traverse  the  mountain  backwards  and  and  for- 
wards and  along  its  crest,  to  examine  all  the 
country  South  to  the  head  of  the  Arkansas.  He 
says  : 

We  were  now  about  two  degrees  south  of 
the  South  Pass,  and  our  course  home  wouid  have 
been  easlwardiy  ; but  that  would  have  taken  us 
over  ground  already  examined,  and  therefore 
without  the  utility  and  interest  which  the  nature 
of  the  expedition  required.  Southwardly  there 
were  objects  worthy  to  be  explored,  to  wit:  Ihe 
approximation  of  the  head  waters  of  three  dif- 
ferent rivers — the  Platte,  the  Arkansas,  and  the 
Grand  River  lork  of  the  Rio  Colurauo  ol  the 
Gulf  of  California;  the  passes  at  ihe  heads  of 
these  rivers  and  the  three  remarkable  mountain 
coves,  called  parks,  in  which  they  took  their 
rise.  One  of  these  parks  was,  of  course,  on  the 
western  side  of  the  dividing  ridge,  and  a visit 
to  it  would  require  us  once  more  to  cross  the 
summit  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  west,  and 
then  to  recross  to  the  east;  making,  in  all,  with 
ihe  transit  we  had  just  accomplished,  three  cross- 
ings of  that  mountain  in  this  section  of  its 
course.  But,  no  matter.  The  coves  the  heads 
of  .he  rivers,  the  approximation  of  the  waters, 
the  practicability  ot  the  mountain  passes,  and 
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the  locality  of  the  three  parks,  were  all  objects 
of  interest,  and,  although  well  known  to  hunters 
and  trappers,  were  unknown  to  science  and  to 
history.  We  therefore  changed  our  course,  and 
turned  up  the  valley  of  the  Platte,  instead  of 
going  down  it.” 

I now  read  the  description  which  he  gives  of 
these  parks — a name  translated  from  the  Iidian, 
which  signifies  buffalo  lodge. 

“ Wort/ 1 Park. — The  valley  (of  the  Platte)  nar 
rowed  as  we  ascended  and  presently  degenera- 
ted into  a gorge,  through  which  the  river  passed 
as  through  a gate.  We  entered  it,  and  found 
ourselves  in  the  North  Park — a beautiful  circu- 
lar valley  of  thirty  miles  diameter,  walled  in  all 
round  with  snowy  mountains,  rich  in  grass  and 
water,  fringed  with  pine  on  the  mountain  sides 
below  the  snow-line,  and  a paradise  to  all  graz- 
ing animals.  We  halted  for  the  night  just  with- 
in the  gate,  and  expected,  as  usual,  to  see  herds 
of  buffalo  ; but  an  Arapahoe  village  had  been  be- 
fore us,  and  not  one  was  to  be  seen.  Latitude 
of  the  encampment  40  degrees  52  minutes  44 
seconds;  elevation  by  the  boiling  point  7,700 
feet.  It  is  from  this  elevated  cove,  and  from  the 
inside  gorges  of  the  mountains  which  form  its 
rim,  and  some  lakes  in  their  bosoms,  that  the 
great  Platte  river  collects  its  first  waters  and  as- 
sumes its  first  form  ; and  certainly  no  river  could 
ask  a more  beautiful  origin. 

“ Jane  16. — We  puisued  our  way  in  the  mor- 
ning through  the  park,  following  a principal 
branch  ol  the  Platte  ; and  crossing,  among  many 
smaller  ones,  a bold  stream,  scarcely  fordable, 
which  issues  from  a lake  in  the  mountains  on  the 
right  ten  miles  long.  Encamped  in  the  evening 
near  the  upper  end  of  the  paik,  latitude  40  de- 
grees 33  minutes  22  seconds, on  a small  stream.” 

“ JVorl/i  Park  and  Pass — Jane  17.  — We  contin- 
ued our  way  among  the  waters  of  the  park,  over 
the  foot  bills  of  the  bordering  mountains,  where 
we  found  good  pasturage,  and  surprised  and 
killed  some  buffalo.  We  fell  into  a broad  and 
excellent  trail,  made  by  buffalo,  where  a wagon 
would  pass  with  ease;  arid  in  the  course  of  the 
morning  we  crossed  the  summit  of  the  Rocky 
mountains  through  a pass  which  was  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  that  we  had  ever  seen.  The  trail 
led  among  aspens,  through  open  grounds,  richly 
covered  with  grass,  and  carried  us  over  an  eleva- 
tion of  about  nine  thousand  feet  above  the  level 
ol  the  sea.  The  country  appeared  to  great  ad- 
vantage in  the  delightful  summer  weather  of  the 
mountains,  which  we  still  continued  to  enjoy. 
Descending  from  the  pass,  we  found  our=eives 
again  on  the  western  waters,  and  halted  to  rioou 
on  the  edge  of  another  mountain  valley,  or  cove, 
called  the  Middle  Park,  in  which  is  formed 
Grand  river,  one  of  the  principal  branches  of  the 
Colorado  of  California.” 

How  contrary  to  all  our  ideas  this  beautiful 
description  of  ttie  North  Park  and  its  pass  from 
the  head-waters  of  the  Great  Platte  to  the  head 
waters  of  the  Grand  river  fork  of  the  Colorado 
of  the  West.  A delightful  habitation  that  cove, 
instead  of  the  desert,  savage,  and  dreary  desola- 
tion which  we  had  been  taught  to  look  lor  in  the 
Rocky  mountains.  JBut  let  us  follow  tne  explo- 
rer in  the  Middle  Park.  He  says  : 

“ Middle  Park. — The  appearance  of  the  coun 
try  in  the  Middle  Park  is  interesting,  though  ol  a 
different  character  from  the  North  Park  ; instead 
ot  being  a comparative  plain,  it  is  more  or  less 
broken  into  hills,  and  surrounded  by  high  moun- 
tains, limbeied  oil  the  lower  part  with  quaking 
aspen  and  pines.  The  next  morning  (June  lit; 
we  descended  the  river  about  eight  miles,  and 
hailed  a short  distance  above  the  canon  (gap  or 
gate  in  the  mountain),  through  winch  Grand 
river  issues  from  the  Park.  Here  it  was  smooth 
and  deep,  one  hundred  and  fiity  yards  in  breadth, 
and  at  an  elevation  of  six  thousand  seven  hundred 
feet  aouve  the  level  of  the  sea.  Three  principal 
streams,  draining  the  whole  circumlerence  of  the 
Park — which  is  more  than  double  the  size  of  the 
North  Paik — come  together  here;  a stream  from 
the  north,  which  we  had  travelled  down,  and 
found  to  grow  into  a volume  of  one  hundred 
yards  wide;  one  from  the  east,  and  still  larger; 
a third  from  the  south,  nearly  as  large  as  the 
northern  stream,  and  up  which  our  route  lay  to 
the  South  Park,  seeking  a pass  from  the  Pacific 
to  the  Mississippi  waters  in  that  part  of  the 
mountain  ; for  in  the  South  Park  (called  by  the 
hunters  Bayou  Saluda)  it  was  known  that  the  wa 
ters  went  to  the  rising  sun,  and  collected  either 
into  the  Arkansas  or  tne  south  fork  of  the  Great 
Platte.  On  the  20lh  we  travelled  up  the  lell 
bank  (of  the  south  stream, eighty  or  ninety  yards 


wide)  with  the  prospect  of  a bad  road,  the  trail 
here  taking  the  opposite  side ; but  the  stream  was 
up  and  no  where  fordable.  A piney  ridge  of 
mountains,  with  bare  rocky  peaks,  were  on  our 
right  all  the  day,  and  a snowy  mountain  appeared 
ahead.  (June  21.)  We  had  a delightful  ride 
along  a good  trail  among  the  fragrant  pines,  and 
the  appearance  of  buffalo  in  great  numbers  indica- 
ted that  there  were  Indians  in  the  South  Park,  by 
whom  they  were  driven  out.  We  halted  to  noon 
under  the  shade  of  some  pines,  and  the  weather 
was  most  delightful.  The  country  was  literally 
alive  wilh  buffalo,  and  the  continued  echo  of  the 
hunters’  rifles  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  for  a 
moment  made  me  uneasy,  thinking  perhaps  that 
they  were  engaged  with  Indians.  The  trail  was 
good  and  the  country  interesting,  and  at  night-fall 
we  encamped  in  an  open  place  among  the  pines, 
where  we  built  a strong  fort.  The  mountains 
exhibit  their  usual  varied  growth  of  flowers  ; and 
at  this  place  I noticed,  among  others,  thermopsis 
montana,  w hose  bright  yellow  color  makes  it  a 
showy  plant.  This  has  been  a characteristic  in 
many  parts  of  the  country  since  reaching  the 
U-in-tah  waters.  With  fields  of  iris  were  aquile- 
gia  ccerulia,  violets,  espar  cette,  and  strawberries. 
Uy  the  temperature  of  the  boiling  water  the  ele- 
vation here  was  10,430  feet,  and  still  the  pine 
forest  continued  and  grass  wa3  good.  (Diameter 
of  the  Middle  Park  60  miles)." 

And  thence  into  the — 

“ South  Park. — On  the  next  day  we  descended 
the  stream  by  an  excellent  buffalo  trail,  along 
the  open  grassy  bottom  of  the  river.  On  our 
right  the  bayou  (as  called  by  the  early  French 
hunters)  was  bordered  by  a mountainous  range, 
crested  with  rocky  and  naked  peaks;  and  below, 
it  had  a beautiful  park-iike  character  of  pretty 
level  prairies,  interspersed  among  low  spurs, 
wooded,  openly,  with  pine  and  quaking  asp,  con- 
tras.iug  well  with  the  denser  pines  which  swept 
round  on  the  mountain  sides.  During  the  after- 
noon, Pike’s  peak  had  been  plainly  in  view  before 
us  ; and,  from  our  encampment,  bore  north  87 
degrees  east  by  compass.  The  next  day  we  let t 
the  river,  which  continued  its  course  toward 
Pike’s  peak  ; and  taking  a southeasterly  direction, 
in  about  ten  miles  we  crossed  a gentle  ridge,  and 
issuing  from  the  South  Park,  found  ourselves  in- 
volved among  the  broken  spurs  of  the  mountains 
which  border  the  great  plains,  Although  broken 
and  extremely  rugged,  the  country  was  very  in- 
teresting, being  watered  by  numerous  affluents  ol 
the  Arkansas  river,  and  covered  with  grass  and 
a variety  of  trees.  In  tne  deep  seclusion  of  these 
little  streams  we  found  always  an  abundant  pas- 
turage, and  a wild  luxuriance  of  plants  and  trees. 
(Diameter  of  the  South  Park , like  that  of  the  Jforlh 
Paik  thirty  miles  )” 

Another  pass  remains  to  be  described  in  this 
section  of  the  mountain — cne  at  the  head  ol  the 
south  lork  of  the  Great  Platte,  and  which,  like 
the  others,  though  at  a great  elevation,  was  prac- 
ticable and  easy,  and  auounding  with  grass — that 
sure  index  to  a country  of  lertility.  It  is  thus 
described  : 

“ Pass  at  the  head  of  South  Fork  of  Platte. — In 
the  afternoon  (June  2i  ) we  continued  our  road — 
occasionally  through  open  pines,  with  a very 
gradual  ascent.  We  surprised  a herd  of  buffalo, 
enjoying  the  shade  at  a small  distance  among  the 
pines  ; and  they  made  the  dry  branches  crack  as 
they  broke  through  the  woods.  In  a ride  of 
about  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  and  having  as- 
cended pei haps  8JU  feet,  we  reached  the  summit 
ol  the  dividing  ridge,  which  would  thus  have  an 
estimated  heignt  of  11,299  feet.  Here  the  river 
spreads  ilselt  into  small  branches  and  springs, 
heading  nearly  in  the  summit  ol  ihe  ridge,  whicn 
is  here  very  narrow.  Immediately  belo.v  us  was 
a green  valley,  through  which  ran  a stream  ; and 
at  a short  distance  opposite  rose  many  mountains 
wtiose  summits  were  formed  into  peaks  of  naked 
rock.  We  soon  alter  satisfied  ourselves  that  im- 
mediately beyond  those  mountains  was  the  main 
branch  of  me  Aikansas  river — most  probaoly 
heading  directly  with  the  little  stream  below  us, 
which  gathered  its  waters  in  the  snowy  moun- 
tains near  by.  In  about  a quarter  of  aii  hour  we 
descended  into  the  creek  Oelow,  our  road  having 
been  very  much  controlled  and  interrupted  by 
the  pines  and  springs  on  the  mountain  side;  and, 
turning  up  the  stream,  encamped  in  a bottom  of 
good  grass  near  Us  head,  under  the  dividing  crest 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  fly  the  observations  of 
the  evening,  the  latitude  of  our  encampment  was 
39  degrees  20  minutes  24  seconds,  and  south  of 
which,  therefore,  is  the  head  of  the  Arkansas 
river.  (The  „..t  year’s  expedition  found  the 


head  of  the  Arkansas  exactly  where  supposed, 
I in  39  degrees  20  minutes  38  seconds,  longitude 
106  degrees  27  minutes  15  seconds,  and  at  an 
elevation  of  9,480  feet).” 

Thus  there  are  no  less  than  three  different 
passes  in  about  two  degrees  and  a half,  from 
about  41  degrees  20  minutes  down  to  39  degrees, 
traversed  and  described  by  Mr.  Fremont  in  his 
return  from  his  second  expedition  ; and  these  not 
only  easily  accessible,  but  run  through  a country 
suitable  for  the  habitations  of  civilized  man. 

A third  expedition  look  place.  Still  pursuing 
the  idea  of  finding  a route  further  south,  Mr. 

1 remont  went  out  upon  the  line  of  the  Arkansas 
river,  and  found  a remarkably  straight  course 
quite  to  Ihe  bay  of  San  Francisco.  In  his  map 
that  route  is  laid  down,  and  the  barometer  eleva- 
tions given.  In  his  memoir,  there  is,  at  page  56, 
a table  ol  latitudes  and  longitudes,  without  more 
than  a variation  of  a degree  or  so  on  each  side 
through  seventeen  degrees  of  longitude.  At  all 
the  great  points  from  St.  Louis  to  the  head  of  the 
Arkansas,  thence  to  the  pass  in  the  Sieria  Neva- 
da, and  to  the  bay  of  San  Francisco,  39°  is  near- 
ly the  line  throughout;  and,  in  point  of  direct- 
ness, nothing  better  could  be  asked  ; but  it  will 
require  a comparative  view  of  all  the  routes  to 
be  able  to  judge  between  them.  The  head  of  the 
Arkansas  was  found  at  an  elevation  of  9,849  feel; 
but  it  was  the  head  of  the  river,  and  not  a pass, 
which  was  ihen  the  object. 

The  whole  fipper  half  of  the  Arkansas  lies  on 
the  right  line  for  a road  to  the  bay  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. A few  degrees  west  to  the  Missouri  fron- 
tier the  river  bends  north  to  latitude  38  degrees  ; 
and  the  parallels  of  39  degrees  or  39  degrees  cut 
the  rivers  from  thence  to  us  head. 

The  great  poini  upon  which  1 rest,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent is  that  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  learned 
or  known — that,  by  a kind  of  Providence,  there 
has  been  brought  to  our  knowledge  everything 
that  is  necessary  to  be  known  to  enable  us  to  act, 
and  that  the  great  idea  which  has  possessed  every 
power  which  has  ever  been  dommanl  in  North 
America,  that  of  an  inland  communication  across 
the  continent,  is  now  ripe  to  be  realized.  It  is 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  are  now  upe  for  ac- 
tion that  1 ask  leave  to  bring  in  a bill  lor  action. 

The  leading  idea  of  the  bill,  Mr.  President,  is  a 
national,  central  road,  a highway  not  merely  for 
ourselves,  but  for  our  posterity,  lor  all  time  to 
come. 

The  road  which  I propose  will  be  national  in 
its  character — in  all  its  lealures  and  parts  ; na- 
tional, because  no  private  resources  are  equiva- 
lent to  such  a work  nor  lit  for  it.  Nothing  but 
the  authority  of  a nation  is  equal  to  the  opening 
ol  a road  through  some  1,690  miles  of  country 
occupied  by  savages  with  a right  of  domain  over 
it  winch  it  requires  national  authority  to  extin- 
guish. No  private  means  would  be  equal  to  ttie 
construction  ot  such  a road  or  tit  to  be  trusted 
with  it.  No  private  authority  is  equal  to  the 
question  resulting  Irom  the  ooligaliou  of  procu- 
ring the  title  Irom  the  Indians  and  of  protecting 
the  road  alter  it  was  made. 

1 look  upon  it,  Mr.  President,  that  all  proposi- 
tions to  have  this  road  made  as  a private  road  by 
individuals  or  companies  are  utterly  condemned 
by  the  magnitude  ot  the  undertaking,  by  the  ques- 
tion of  Indian  title  and  possession,  and  by  the 
impolicy  and  illegality  of  sending  individuals  to 
treat  with  Indians.  Ail  these  things  require  na- 
tional means,  national  authority,  and  do  indivi- 
duals could  be  competent  to  undertake  it,  even  if 
there  was  a propriety  in  pulling  such  a road  into 
the  hanus  ol  inuiviuuals  to  become  their  private 
property.  1 entirely,  sir,  as  Irom  the  beginning, 
repudiate  all  schemes  ol  private  projectors  with 
tespecl  to  this  ruad.  IN  or  nave  1 seen  any  scheme 
presented  which  did  not  bear  upon  its  lace  the 
evidence  ot  total  incompetence  on  the  part  of  the 
applicants  to  cairy  out  the  enterprise  and  a de- 
sign to  make  it  a great  siock-jobuiug  business  to 
be  sold  in  the  market  ot  Europe  auu  America. 

The  bay  ol  Kan  Francisco,  the  finest  in  the 
world,  is  in  the  centre  ol  the  western  coast  of 
Nurih  America.  It  is  central,  and  without  a 
rival.  It  will  accommodate  the  commerce  of 
that  coast,  both  north  and  south,  up  to  the  lro- 
Zch  regions  and  down  to  the  torrid  zone.  It  is 
central  in  that  respect.  The  commerce  of  the 
bioad  Facihc  ocean  will  centre  there.  The 
commerce  of  Asia  will  centre  there.  Follow 
the  same  latitude  across  the  country,  and  it 
strikes  the  centre  vf  me  valley  ol  the  Mississippi. 

It  stiikes  the  Mississippi  near  the  continence  of 
all  the  great  waters  which  concentrate  in  ttie 
valley  ol  the  Mississippi,  it  comes  to  the  ceu- 
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tre  of  the  valley.  Follow  the  prolongation  of 
that  central  line  and  you  find  it  cutting  the  heart 
of  the  great  Stales  between  the  Mississippi  river 
and  the  Atlantic  ocean.  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio, 
a part  of  Virginia,  Kentucky,  and  Pennsylvania 
—they  are  all  traversed  or  touched  by  that  great 
central  line.  1 have  therefore  a central  as  well 
as  a national  road.  A central  road  is  the  most 
national  in  its  character,  because  it  accommo- 
dates the  greatest  number,  and  because  it  admits 
of  branches  to  the  right  and  left  with  the  great- 
est ease  and  convenience. 

The  bill  which  I ask  leave  to  bring  in,  Mr. 
President,  fixes  the  termini  of  this  road— the  be- 
ginning and  the  ending.  Alter  what  1 have  said, 
it  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  add  that  the 
starting  point  is  the  bay  of  San  Francisco,  and 
the  ending  point  is  the  city  of  St.  Louis. 

The  only  thing  to  be  done  is  to  conciliate  the 
Indians — to  get  their  consent;  and  lor  that  pur- 
pose the  bill  proposes  to  appropriate  a sum  ol 
money  to  ba  expended  by  the  President  in  pro- 
curing the  assent  of  the  Indians,  and  to  the  ex- 
tinguishment of  such  titles  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  purposes  of  the  road,  for  the  stations  and 
settlements  to  protect  and  support  it.  We  have 
now  all  the  information  that  is  necessary  to  fix 
the  termini  of  the  road  ; the  rest  is  matter  of  de- 
tail. The  most  direct  and  best  route  between 
the  terminating  points,  of  course,  is  to  be  taken  ; 
and  fur  that  we  have,  and  shall  have,  when  the 
present  expedition  of  Mr.  Fremont  is  finished, 
all  the  information  which  is  necessary  to  fix 
upon  the  details  of  the  intermediate  distance. 

The  leading  idea  then  is,  that  we  reserve  a 
breadth  of  laud  upon  which  we  may  lay  down 
different  tracks  ol  road,  independent  of  each 
other  ; to  be  kept  unconnected  with  each  other; 
to  be  adapted  to  the  different  means  of  convey 
ance  ; and  to  be  reserved  for  all  time  to  come. 
It  is  a wonderful  circumstance  in  the  history  of 
the  world  that  there  should  be  a nation  whose 
domain  is  so  extensive  that  she  is  able  to  lay 
down  as  she  chooses,  by  law,  a road  across  a 
continent,  the  whole  distance  under  one  flag  and 
one  law.  it  is  a wonderful  contingency  hap- 
pened to  us,  and  one  which  we  should  avail  our- 
selves of.  A part  of  the  plan,  Mr.  President,  is, 
that  there  shall  be  military  stations  along  the 
road  lor  its  protection  and  suppoit.  it  would  be 
in  vain  to  have  a road  witnout  it.  We  want 
protection  and  we  want  support.  Settlers  will 
immediately  establish  themselves  about  ever/ 
one  of  these  stations,  and  will  soon  furnish  tha 
means  of  support  to  them  all.  Then,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  wires  can  be  stretched.  As  soon  as 
this  route  is  established  and  this  protection  given, 
the  wires  can  be  stretched  upon  the  whole  route. 
Then,  standing  apon  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic, 
you  shall  hold  converse  with  him  who  stands 
upon  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  ocean.  You  shall 
talk  to  one  another  three  thousand  miles  distant. 

Nothing,  Mr.  President,  is  more  essential  than 
roads,  it  is  an  old  theme,  sir  ; but  it  will  bear 
the  suggestion  that  no  civilized  people  can  live 
without  roads,  and  that"  it  is  the  indispensaole 
duly  of  every  nation  which  has  acquired  any  new 
possessions  to  open  communication  with  it.  We 
know  that  the  Humans — from  whom  we  borrow 
so  many  of  our  ideas,  useful  or  grand — never 
considered  a conquered  territory  added  to  the 
republic  or  the  empire  until  it  was  perforated  by 
a road.  There  was  no  annexation  in  their  idea 
until  there  was  communication.  The  idea  was 
well  founded,  sir,  and  one  which  we  can  practi- 
cally carry  out.  Large  and  grand  as  our  project 
of  roads  seems,  from  me  Mississippi  to  the  Paeiltc 
and  a mile  in  width  reserved  lor  many  tracks,  it 
is  almost  insignificant  compared  to  the  roads  ol 
the  Roman  empire.  Her  territory  was  not  great- 
er than  ours — not  so  compact — Her  population 
not  so  homogeneous  as  ours,  nor  at  the  greatest 
as  great  as  ours  will  be  in  the  lifetime  of  the 
child  now  born  ; and  yet  her  roads  far  transcend- 
ed in  length  and  number  anything  that  we  now 
propose.  Here  is  what  Gibbons  says.  Alter 
enumerating  the  four  thousand  cities  belonging 
to  the  Roman  empire  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Afri- 
ca, he  goes  cn  to  say  : 

“ All  these  cities  were  connected  with  each 
other,  and  witn  the  capital,  by  the  public  high- 
ways, which,  issuing  from  the  forum  of  Rome, 
traversed  Italy,  pervaded  the  provinces,  and  were 
terminated  only  oy  the  frontiers  of  the  empire. 
If  we  carefully  trace  the  distance  lrom  the  wall 
of  Anlonius  to  Rome,  and  lrom  IheDce  to  Jerusa- 
lem, it  will  be  found  that  tile  great  chain  ol  com- 
munication, lrom  the  northwest  to  the  southeast 
point  of  the  empire,  was  drawn  out  to  the  length 


of  four  thousand  and  eighty  Roman  miles.  The 
public  roads  were  accurately  divided  by  mile- 
stones, and  ran  in  a direct  line  fron  one  city  to 
another,  with  very  little  respect  for  the  obstacles 
either  of  nature  or  private  properly.  Mountains 
were  perforated,  and  bold  arches  thrown  over  the 
broadest  and  most  rapid  streams.  The  middle 
part  of  the  road  was  raised  into  a terrace  which 
commanded  the  adjacent  country,  consisted  of 
several  strata  of  sand,  gravel,  and  cement,  and 
was  paved  with  large  stones,  or  in  some  places, 
near  the  capital;  with  granite.  Such  was  the 
solid  construction  of  the  Roman  high  ways,  whose 
firmness  has  not  entirely  yielded  to  the  etFort  of 
fifteen  centuries.  They  united  the  subjects  of  the 
most  distant  provinces  by  an  easy  and  familiar  in- 
tercourse ; but  their  primary  object  had  been  to 
facilitate  the  marches  of  the  legions,  nor  waa  any 
country  considered  as  subdued  till  it  had  been  ren- 
dered, in  all  its  parts,  pervious  to  thearins  and  au- 
thority of  the  conqueror.  The  advantage  of  receiv- 
ing the  earliest  intelligence,  and  of  convey  ing  their 
orders  with  celerity,  induced  the  emperors  to  es- 
tablish throughout  their  extensive  domniions  the 
regular  institution  of  posts.  Houses  were  every- 
where erected  at  the  distance  only  of  five  or  six 
miles;  each  of  them  was  constantly  provided  with 
forty  horses,  and  by  the  help  of  these  relays  it  was 
easy  to  travel  an  hundred  miles  in  a day  along  the 
Roman  roads.  The  use  of  the  posts  was  allowed 
to  those  who  claimed  it  by  an  imperial  mandate  ; 
but,  though  originally  intended  for  the  public 
service,  it  was  sometimes  indulged  to  the  busi- 
ness or  conveniency  of  private  citizens.” 

Such  was  the  extent  and  solidity  of  the  Ro- 
man roads — a single  line  of  road  above  4,01)0 
Roman,  and  equal  to  3,740,  English  miles — and 
the  4,000  cities  of  the  empire  all  connected  with 
roads  of  equal  solidity  besides.  The  road  which 
we  propose  is  only  half  the  length  of  one  chain 
of  theirs.  I mention  them  for  their  magnificence 
— their  grandeur — and  as  presenting  an  exam- 
ple worthy  of  our  imitation.  The  road  1 propose 
is  necessary  to  us,  and  now.  We  want  it  now. 
The  state  of  our  possessions  on  the  Pacific  de- 
mands it.  The  time  to  begin  has  arrived.  All 
the  necessary  information  is  on  hand.  Tiie 
means  are  ready.  The  title  to  Oregon  is  set- 
lied,  and  a government  is  established  there, 
and  a population  is  growing  up.  California 
is  acquired  ; people  are  there ; and  a govern- 
ment must  follow.  We  have  a fleet  on  the 
vernment  must  follow.  We  have  a fleet  on  the 
coast — troops  there,  and  going.  Streams  of 
population  are  concentrating  there.  Since  the 
discovery  of  the  new  world  by  Columbus  there 
has  not  been  such  an  unsettling  of  the  founda- 
tions of  society.  Not  merely  individuals  and 
companies,  but  communities  and  nations  are  in 
commotion,  all  bound  to  the  setting  sun — to  the 
gilded  horizon  of  Western  America.  For  want 
of  an  American  road,  they  seek  foreign  routes, 
far  around,  by  sea  and  land,  to  reach  by  an  im- 
mense circuit  what  is  pail  of  their  own  land, 
until  we  can  get  a road  of  our  own,  we  must 
use  and  suppurt  a foreign  route  ; but  that  is  a 
temporary  resource,  demanded  by  the  exigency 
of  the  times,  and  until  we  can  get  our  own  ready. 
Never  did  so  great  an  object  present  itself  to  the 
acceptance  of  a nation.  We  own  the  country 
lrom  sea  to  sea — from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pa- 
cific— and  upon  a breadth  equal  to  the  length  of 
the  Mississippi — and  embracing  the  whole  tem- 
perate zone. 

Three  thousand  miles  across,  and  half  that 
breadth,  is  the  magnificent  parallelogram  of  our 
domain.  We  can  run  a national  central  road 
through  and  through,  the  whole  distance,  under 
our  flag  and  under  our  laws.  Military  reasons 
require  us  to  make  it,  for  troops  and  munitions 
must  go  there.  Political  reasons  require  us  to 
make  it;  it  will  be  a chain  of  union  between  the 
Atlantic  ar.d  Pacific  Stales.  Commercial  reasons 
demand  it  from  us  ; and  here  1 touch  a bound- 
less field,  dazzling  and  bewildering  the  imagina- 
tion from  its  vaslness  and  importance.  The 
trade  of  the  Pacific  ocean  of  the  western  coast 
of  North  America,  and  of  Eastern  Asia  will  all 
lake  its  track;  and  not  only  for  ourselves  but 
for  posterity,  that  trade  of  India  which  has 
been  shifting  its  channels  from  the  time  of  the 
Phoenicians  to  the  present,  is  destined  to  shill 
once  more,  and  to  realize  the  grand  idea  of  Co- 
lumbus. The  American  road  to  India  will  also 
become  the  European  track  to  that  region.  Tne 
European  merchant,  as  well  as  the  Ameri- 
can, will  fly  across  our  continent  on  a straight 
line  to  China.  The  rich  commerce  of  Asia  will 
flow  through  our  centre.  And  where  has  that 


commerce  ever  flowed  without  carrying  wealth 
and  dominion  with  it?  Look  at  its  ancient  chan- 
nels, and  the  cities  which  it  raised  into  kingdoms, 
and  the  populations  which  upon  its  treasures  be- 
came resplendent  in  sience,  learning,  and  the 
arts.  Tyre,  Sidon,  Balbec,  Palmyra,  and  Alex- 
andria, among  the  ancient  emporiums,  attest  the 
power  of  this  commerce  to  enrich,  to  aggrandize, 
and  to  enlighten  nations.  Constantinople,  in  the 
middle  ages,  and  in  the  lime  of  the  crusades,  was 
the  wonder  of  Western  Europe  ; and  all  because 
she  was  then  a thoroughfare  of  Asiatic  com- 
merce. Genoa  and  Venice,  mere  cities,  in  later 
lime,  became  the  match  of  kingdoms,  and  the 
envy  of  kings,  from  the  mere  divided  streams  of 
this  trade  ot  which  they  became  the  thorough- 
fare. Lisbon  had  her  great  day,  and  Portugal 
her  pre-eminence  during  the  little  while  that  the 
discovery  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  put  her  in 
communication  with  the  East.  Amsterdam,  the 
city  of  a little  territory  rescued  from  the  sea, 
and  the  Seven  United  Provinces,  not  equal  in  ex- 
tent to  one  of  our  lesser  States,  became  great  in 
arms,  in  letters,  in  wealth,  and  in  power;  and 
all  upon  the  East  India  trade.  And  London, 
what  makes  her  the  commercial  mistress  of  the 
world — what  makes  an  island  no  larger  than  one 
of  our  first  class  Slates — the  mistress  of  posses- 
sions in  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe — a match 
for  half  of  Europe — and  dominant  in  Asia  ? What 
makes  all  this,  or  contributes  most  to  make  it, 
but  this  same  Asiatic  trade?  In  no  instance  has 
it  failed  to  carry  the  nation,  or  the  people  which 
possessed  it,  to  the  highest  pinnacle  of  wealth 
and  power,  and  with  it  the  highest  attainment  of 
letters,  arts,  and  sciences.  And  so  will  it  con- 
tinue to  be.  An  American  road  to  India,  through 
the  heart  of  our  country,  will  revive  upon  ns 
line  all  the  wonders  of  n hick  we  have  read — and 
eclipse  them.  The  western  wilderness, from  ttie 
Pacific  to  the  Mississippi,  will  start  into  life  un- 
der its  touch.  A long  line  of  cities  will  grow  up. 
Existing  cities  will  take  a new  start.  Trie  stale 
of  the  world  calls  for  a new  road  to  India,  and 
it  is  onr  destiny  to  give  it — the  last  and  greatest. 
Let  us  act  up  to  lire  greatness  of  the  occasion, 
and  show  ourselves  worthy  of  the  extraordinary 
circumstances  in  which  we  are  placed,  by  secu- 
ring while  we  can  an  American  road  to  India — 
central  and  national — for  ourselves  and  our  pos- 
terity— now,  and  hereafter,  for  thousands  of 
years  to  come. 

I now  ask  leave  to  introduce  the  bill. 

A BILL  to  provide  for  the  location  and  construction 

of  a central  national  road  from  the  Pacific  ocean 

to  the  Mississippi  river  with,  a branch,  of  said  road 

to  the  Columbia  river. 

Be  it  enacted,  SfC.,  That  seventy-five  per  centum 
of  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  ol  the  public  lands 
in  Oregon  and  California,  and  fifty  per  centum  of 
the  amount  of  the  sales  ot  all  other  public  lands 
in  the  United  Stales,  shall  be,  and  the  same  here- 
by are,  set  apart  and  pledged  to  delray  the  ex- 
penses of  lucating  and  constructing  a central  na- 
tional road  from  the  Pacific  ocean  to  the  M.ssis- 
sippi  river,  with  a branch  of  said  road  to  the 
Columbia. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  said 
central  national  road  shall  commence  on  tbe  bay 
of  San  Francisco,  at  a suitable  point  to  connect 
with  ocean  navigation,  and  terminate  at  St. 
Louis,  in  Ihe  Siate  of  Missouri.  And  the  said 
branch  road  shall  commence  on  tne  tide-water 
region  of  ihe  Columbia  river,  to  connect  with 
ocean  navigation  at  that  point,  and  shall  intersect 
the  central  national  road  at  some  suitable  point 
west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Sec.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  said 
central  and  branch  roads  shall  be  iron  railways, 
where  practicable,  and  shall  be  macadamized,  or 
otherwise  constructed,  where  not  so  praelicaole 
and  advantageous;  and  a breadth  of  one  mile 
wide  from  the  SLate  of  Missouri  to  the  bay  of 
San  Francisco  jhall  be,  and  Ihe  same  hereoy  is, 
reserved  and  appropriated  forever  for  the  traffic, 
of  said  central  railroad,  and  to  the  tracks  of  such 
other  roads,  (railway  or  others,)  as  may  hereaf- 
ter be  authorized  by  act  of  Congress  ; and  a 
depth  of  one  thousand  feet  shall  be,  and  the  same 
hereby  is,  reserved  fur  the  branch  road  to  the 
tide-waler  region  of  the  Columbia. 

Sec.  4.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  United  Slates  be,  and  he  hereby  is, 
authorized  to  cause  ail  the  information  in  the 
possession  or  power  of  the  government,  neces- 
sary to  show  the  comparative  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  different  routes  lor  said  central 
and  branch  routes,  to  be  laid  before  Congress  lor 
its  decision,  with  topographical  and  profile  maps 
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to  illustrate  the  same ; and  to  cause  further  ex- 
plorations to  be  made,  if  necessary  ; and  the  sum 
of  thirty  thousand  dollars  out  of  any  moneys  in 
the  treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  be,  and 
tn^same  hereby  is,  appropriated  to  the  President 
of  t!  e United  States,  to  carry  the  objects  of  this 
section  into  effect. 

Sec.  5.  And  he  it  further  enacted,  That  as  soon 
as  the  routes  for  said  central  and  branch  road  or 
either  of  them  shall  be  selected,  the  location  and 
construction  thereof  shall  be  commenced  under 
the  direction  of  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  continued  till  finished,  by  virtue  of  appropria- 
tions to  be  made  by  Congress  out  of  the  fund  to 
be  created  and  set  apart  by  this  act  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Sec.  6.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  military 
stations  shall  be  established  on  the  line  of  the 
said  central  and  branch  roads,  for  their  protec- 
tion and  support  ; and  settlements  shall  be  en- 
couraged at  such  stations  by  making  donations  of 
land  to  actual  settlers. 

Sec.  7.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  so  soon 
as  said  railway,  or  any  sufficient  part  thereof, 
shall  be  completed  and  fit  (or  use,  the  use  there- 
of, shall  be  granted  for  a limited  time  to  such  in- 
dividuals and  companies  as  shall,  by  contract 
with  the  government  of  the  United  States,  agree 
to  transport  persons,  mails,  munitions  of  war,  and 
freight  of  ail  kinds,  public  and  private,  in  vehi 
cles  furnished  by  themselves,  over  the  same  at 
such  reasonab'e  rales  as  shall  be  agreed  upon  : 
Provided,  That  if  other  roads  shall  hereafter  be 
constructed  on  the  ground  reserved  lor  roads  by 
this  act,  the  same  company  or  person  shall  not  be 
allowed  to  have  the  contract  for  transportation, 
or  any  interest  in  more  than  one  road  at  the  same 
time.  And  provided,  further,  That  a margin  of 
said  reserved  ground,  both  over  the  central  and 
branch  road,  of  at  least  one  hundred  feet  wide, 
shall  be  forever  reserved  for  a common  road  for 
wheel  carriages,  horse  and  fool  travellers,  free 
ol  loll  or  charge. 

Sec.  8.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  sum 
of  $1110,1)00  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby  appro- 
priated to  enable  the  President  to  treat  with  the 
Indian  tribes  along  the  line  of  said  road,  when 
the  route  thereof  shall  be  resolved  upon,  for  so 
much  territory  as  shall  be  necessary  lor  the  pur- 
poses of  this  act. 


Spirit  of  tljc  Jtoss, 

The  Slavery  Question. — From  the  Concordia 
( La  ) Intelligencer. — There  seems  to  be  an  unu- 
sual degree  of  excitement  throughout  the  South, 
and  especially  in  the  City  of  Washington,  on 
the  subject  of  a supposed  interference  with 
Southern  rights  and  Southern  institutions  on  the 
part  of  the  people  of  the  tree  Stales.  As  usual, 
in  all  undue  excitements,  there  is  too  little  dis- 
position to  reflect  calmly,  or  “ reason  together.” 
The  judgment  and  the  understanding  are  warped 
and  massed  ; and  feeling,  passion  and  prejudice 
are  allowed  to  have  uncontrolled  sway.  Dan- 
gers appear  threatening  and  immediate,  which 
to  .he  more  calm  and  considerate, — seem  dis- 
tant, and  of  no  serious  moment.  It  would  be 
wise  and  proper  to  be  well  assured  of  the  dan- 
ger, to  our  real,  valuable  and  well  established 
rights,  before  we  embark,  with  fiery  and  intem- 
perate zeal,  in  opposing  the  rights  claimed  by 
others. 

It  is  undeniably  true,  that  a very  large  majo- 
rity of  the  people  of  the  Iree  States,  tnink  sla- 
very “a  political  evil  f’  and  believing  so,  is  it 
surprising  that  tney  should  desire  to  go  all  the 
lengths  warranted  by  the  Constitution,  in  pre- 
venting the  extension  of  it? 

There  is  also  a class  (limited  in  numbers  and 
respectability,)  who  look  upon  it — as  a “ moral 
evil”  and  who  are  willing  to  go  beyond  the  Con- 
stitution, to  suppress  it.  With  this  class,  con- 
fined to  a small  number  indeed,  (r.ot  exceeding 
in  ihe  whole  United  Slates,  100,000  voters)  we 
have  nothing  to  do.  To  contend  with  such, — or 
be  willing  to  discuss  the  subject  with  them, 
would  be  both  unwise  and  undignified. 

But  with  the  other  class,  en.oracing,  probably 
a large  majority  of  all  the.  voters  of  the  United 
Stales,  it  becomes  us  to  reason  calmly  and  con- 
siderately. Violence  and  intemperate  zeal — 
rarely  succeed  in  any  cause. 

The  Constitution  certainly  gives  to  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  the  power  “ to  dispose 
of,  and  make  all  usaful  regulations,  for  the  go- 
vernment of  the  territories.”  And  who  is  to  de- 


cide, what  regulations  shall  be  deemed  “ useful  ?” 
Surely — the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  This 
body  alone — is  authorized  to  decide,  what  regu- 
lations are  “ needful.”  One  portion  of  the 
Union  may  deem  certain  “ regulations”  useful 
and  needful,  while  another  portion  may  con- 
demn them  as  unnecessary  and  useless-  and  until 
the  form  of  our  government  may  be  changed,  the 
majority  in  Congress  must  be  deemed  the  compe- 
tent, and  the  only  competent  tribunal  to  decide 
the  question. 

Due  allowance  should  be  made  for  the  opinions, 
(or  prejudices,  if  you  will)  of  our  northern  breth- 
ren, as  to  the  tendency  of  slavery  to  retard  the 
advancement  of  political  power — or  personal 
prosperity  ; and  so  long  as  they  confine  them- 
selves to  this  view  of  it,  it  would  be  inexpedient 
and  unwise  to  provoke  them,  by  ill  judged  vio- 
lence and  opposition,  to  claim  powers  which  the 
Constitution  clearly  and  expressly  withholds. 
With  slavery  in  the  States  where  it  now  exists, 
they  as  yet,  have  set  up  no  claim  or  pretension 
to  interfere  : and  should  we,  of  the  South,  waste 
our  strength  in  contending  for  a doubtful  right, 
(which,  when  attained,  would  not  benefit  us) 
when  by  doing  so,  we  provoke  aggression  on  our 
real  and  valuable  rights,  and  thereby  put  them  in 
temporary  jeopardy  ? The  prohibition  of  slavery 
in  the  territories  now  free,  would  operate  no 
real  or  direct  injury  to  us,  because,  without  the 
prohibition,  we  could  not  and  would  not  take  our 
slaves  there. 

If  the  people  of  the  free  States  believe  their 
political  advancement,  their  increase  in  popula- 
tion, wealth,  coinfort  and  prosperity,  are  mainly 
attributable  to  their  freedom  from  slavery,  sure- 
ly it  is  not  surprising  that  they  should  desire  to 
prohibit  the  extension  of  it.  And  so  long  as  they 
confine  themselves,  in  these  prohibitory  efl'orts, 
within  the  limits  of  the  Constitution  j and  so 
long  as  they  do  not  infringe  on  our  established 
rights — rights  conceded  and  established  by  the 
Constitution,  why  should  we  be  excited  to  intem- 
perate remarks  in  our  opposition  to  them?  If 
our  real  rights  were  assailed, — if  valuable  con- 
cessions were  about  to  be  wrested  from  us, — a 
crisis  would  then  arrive,  when  every  true  South- 
ron, would  be  found  striving  who  should  be  in  the 
front  ranks  of  opposition  to  such  invasions,  and, 
in  defence  of  our  interests  and  our  properly. 
Until  this  crisis  arrives,  why  spend  our  strength 
in  useless  opposition?  There  can  be  no  in- 
vasion no  inlringeraent  of  our  just  rights,  with- 
out the  destruction  of  the  Constitution, — or  the 
remodelling  of  It  ; and  when  that  period  ar- 
rives,— it  will  be  time  to  talk  of  a “ separate 
Southern  Republic 

in  regard  to  the  prohibition  of  the  ‘slave 
trade,’  in  the  District  ol  Columbia,  Congress 
certainly  has  the  same  power  over  it,  that  the 
Legislature  of  Mississippi  has  over  the  subject 
within  her  limits.  The  corporation  of  Natchez 
prohibited  by  an  ordinance  the  slave  dealers, 
from  making  Natchez  a “ depot  for  the  sale  of 
slaves.”  It  was  considered  a nuisance  that  ought 
to  be  abated,  and  was  abated.  Has  not  Congress 
the  same  power  over  the  District  of  Cjlumoia  I 
And  when  the  people  of  the  District  petition  for 
an  act  to  emancipate  their  slaves,  Congress  has  the 
same  power  to  pass  it — that  the  Legislature  of 
Mississippi  would  have( — nay  has)  to  pass  a 
similar  law — upon  the  petition  of  a majority  of 
the  peof  le.  Why  then  should  we  be  excited  to 
angiy  feelings, — when  the  attempt  is  now  made 
to  break  up  the  mart  lor  slaves,  in  the  city  of 
Washington?  What  was  denounced  by  the  good 
people  of  Natchez  (composed  as  our  population 
is,  principally  of  slave-holders)  surely  cannot  be 
looked  upon  in  a less  unlavurable  light  by  the 
jnajurity  in  Congress  coming  as  it  does  from  the 
non-slave-holding  States. 

“ Let  us  reason  together”  on  this  subject ; and 
let  us  do  it  calmly  and  dispassionately.  Let  us 
make  due  allowance  for  their  prejudices,  and 
not  be  loo  far  carried  away  by  our  own.  Let  us 
at  least  show  some  respect  for  the  feelings  of 
those  who  do  not  condemn  the  institution  as  im- 
moral, but  who  honestly  entertain  the  bell  el  that 
it  is  a political  evil.  We  ought  to  bear  mind, 
that  a similar  be,  ef  prevailed,  after  the  adoption 
of  the  Constitution — when  the  provisions, — the 
design  and  the  spirit  ol  that  instrument,  were, 
at  least  as  well  known  and  understood  as  they 
now  are.  The  prohibition  was  then  enacted, 
(and  carried  loo,  by  the  votes  of  the  slave  Stales) 
without  exciting  the  alarm  that  now  prevails. 
A reierence  to  the  Journals  of  Congress  of  that 
period  will  stio  > that  the  oidinance,  in  relation 
to  the  Noi .stern  Territory,  would  not  have 


been  passed,  but  for  the  vote  of  the  slave  States  ; 
and  that  many  of  those  who  voted  for  it — had 
been  members  of  the  Convention  that  framed  the 
Constitution.  We  should  not  now  be  so  excited  by 
the  efforts  of  the  present  day,  to  enact  similar  mea- 
sures. It  is  notorious — that  all  that  has  ever  been 
gained  by  the  South  was  from  a spirit  of  com- 
promise ; and  by  the  same  spirit,  we  may  yet 
secure  all  that  is  desirable  for  us  to  possess, — or 
to  contend  for.  We  are  loo  fond  of  proclaiming 
“ crisis ” — and  it  may  be,  when  the  real  crisis  ar- 
rives, we  may  be  found  with  impaired, — if  not 
exhausted  strength.  The  lawyer  who  labors  to 
make  the  weak  points  of  his  case  strong,  and 
neglects  to  enforce  the  strong  ones,  is  not  apt  to 
succeed  before  a jury.  And  we  are  not  likely 
to  jeopard  our  real  and  substantial  rights,  by  op- 
posing rights  claimed  by  others,  the  concession 
of  which  would  not  injure  us?  It  has  been  said, 
— that  by  conceding — even  what  is  of  doubtful 
expediency, — we  lay  the  foundation  for  trespas- 
ses on  rights  of  vital  importance.  This  is  not 
necessarily  the  result.  The  language  of  Gene- 
ral Jackson  was — “ claim  nothing  that  is  not 
clearly  right, — aqd  submit  to  nothing  absolutely 
wrong.” 

Free  Trade  Doctrineb  : — The  Richmond  Whig 
thus  replies  t j the  arguments  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  on  this  subject,  given  in  his  Late  report  to 
Congress  : — We  cannot  conceive  of  any  condition 
more  prosperous  than  that  in  which  a great  coun- 
try must  be  when  she  produces  everything  within 
herself.  Her  manufactures  supplying  every  wand 
of  her  people — affording  to  her  agriculture  an 
inexhaustible  market;  with  her  surplus  she  sup- 
plies the  worid,  bringing  back  in  .return  the  pre- 
cious metals  in  one  continuous  stream.  Every 
department  of  labor  and  the  useful  arts  flourish- 
es. It  is  thus  that  the  commercial  greatness  of 
England  has  been  established.  Such  lias  been  the 
aim  of  her  legislation  for  centuries  past — such 
has  been  the  object  of  all  her  protective  policy  ; 
and  by  pursuing  it  steadily,  with  the  mere  sur- 
plus of  her  productions,  she  has  drawn  to  herself 
the  wealth  of  the  world,  and  made  all  nations 
her  tributaries.  This  state  we,  too,  according  to 
Mr.  Walker,  were  rapidly  approaching,  when, 
fearful  for  the  revenue,  he  stepped  in  and  slop- 
ped our  progress.  And  why  should  he  have 
leared  for  our  revenue?  Are  there  not  enough 
articles  of  commerce,  which  we’yet  use  in  great 
abundance,  upon  which  duties  may  be  laid,  to 
supply  the  wauls  of  a wise  and  economical  ad- 
ministration? To  be  taken  in  exchange  for  an 
immense  surplus  which  we  should  annually  ex- 
port? What  has  become  of  his  own  favorite  tax 
upon  tea  and  coffee,  of  which  we  heard  so  much 
at  one  lime?  Is  the  Secretary  afraid  that  a duly 
on  them  will  lead  to  their  cultivation  here? 

But  the  idea  that  the  increase  of  the  manufac- 
turing interest  here,  will  ever  reduce  the  revenue 
so  low  that  it  will  not  meet  the  deinands  of  an 
economical  administration,  is  fallacious.  No- 
protective  tariff  can  be  devised  which  will  not 
leave  many  articles  that  must  remain  unprotec- 
ted. It  is  true,  as  the  Secretary  says,  that  the 
tarifl'  of  1842  did  not  afford  revenue  sufficient  to 
carry  on  the  war,  nor  was  it  in  auy  respect  a war 
tarifl.  It  was  laid  in  a tune  of  profound  peace; 
made  intentionally  moderately  protective,  and 
that  only  incidentally  so  ; for  it  was  found,  that 
with  proper  discrimination,  enough  protection 
could  be  afforded  by  a tariff  which  should  raise 
revenue  enough  to  carry  on  the  Government. 
The  Secretary  has  not  shown  that  his  boasted 
tariff  of  1846  was  equal  to  all  the  emergencies  of 
the  war. 

The  next  position  of  Mr.  Walker,  which  we 
shall  notice,  is  to  us  one  of  the  most  unaccount- 
able we  have  ever  seen  taken.  He  says  that  the 
increased  revenue  proves  that  ad  valorem  duties 
may  be  assessed  and  collected  as  fairly  as  spe- 
cific duties.  Now,  to  our  mind,  it  proves  no  3uch 
thing.  It  merely  shows  that  $31,000,0110  reve- 
nue was  collected  on  $127,00d,00d’s  worth  of 
goods  as  valued  at  the  customhouse,  according  to 
the  rates  prescribed  by  the  tarifl  ol  ’46.  It  does 
not  prove  that  the  valuation  was  fairly  made  ac- 
cording to  the  foreign  value  of  the  articles  im- 
ported. The  true  value  might  have  been  double, 
lor  any  thing  that  this  proves.  It  has  been 
roundly  asserted  that  most  of  the  valuations  were 
fraudulent,  and  Mr.  W.  brings  no  proof  to  offset 
the  charge.  If  the  actual  value  were  more  Loan 
$160,000,000,  as  has  been  stated,  instead  of  a ba- 
lance in  our  favor  of  $2,000,000,  as  he  asserts, 
there  is  a very  heavy  balance  against  us. 

Our  readers  will  probably  recollect,  that  in  his 
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report  of  last  year,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
ascribed  the  enormous  exportation  of  provisions 
($68,000,01)0)  to  ihe  tariff  of  M6,  as  if  that  crea- 
ted the  famine  in  Eurdpe.  He  was  answered  by 
referring  to  this  famine  as  the  true  cause  of  the 
great  exportation  of  ttiat  year.  Now,  however, 
he  exullingly  points  to  what  he  says  is  the  balance 
of  trade  in  our  favor,  and  to  the  large  imports 
and  exports,  which  he  says  occurred  “not  in  a 
year  ol  famine  abroad,  but  of  plentiful  crops  in 
Europe.”  We  have  already  explained  the  cause 
of  the  large  export  of  provisions  for  the  fiscal 
year  of  1848,  amounting,  on  the  w hole,  to  $37,- 
000,000.  The  principal  portion  of  this  exporta- 
tion was  made  in  the  four  months  of  July,  Au- 
gust, September  and  October  of  1847  : the  first 
four  of  the  fiscal  year  J848,  which  began  on  the 
1st  of  July,  ’47.  The  new  crop  in  Europe  was 
not  gathered  in  until  the  fall  season,  and  this 
large  exportation  was  made  to  supply  the  vacan- 
cy still  lelt  by  the  famine  of  the  preceding  year  ; 
so  that,  in  lact,  the  prices  were  famine  prices, 
and  served  to  swell  the  amount  of  exportations. 
Under  any  tariff  whatever,  this  provision  would 
have  gone  abroad,  lor  the  starving  population  ol 
Europe  was  obliged  to  have  it:  and  yet  Mr.  Wal- 
ker attributes  it  all  to  the  tariff  of  1846. 

The  tariff  does  not  and  cannot  have  any  effect 
upon  the  exportation  of  provisions.  When  there 
fs  a demand  lor  it  abroad,  it  goes,  tariff  or  no 
tariff,  free  trade  or  restriction  ; and  when  there 
is  none,  it  stays  at  home.  The  subjoined  table 
of  exports  of  breadstuffs  will  prove  this  fact  be- 
yond a doubt.  We  take  it  from  the  Louisville 
Journal: 


1821 

$12,341,901 

1836 

$10,614,131 

1822 

13  8a6  856 

1837 

9,588  359 

1823 

13,767,847 

1838 

9 636,650 

1824 

15,659,484 

"1839 

14,147,779 

1825 

11,634,449 

1840 

19,067  535 

1826 

11,303,596 

1841 

17,196,102 

1827 

11,685,556 

1842 

16,902,877 

le28 

11  461,144 

1843 

11,204,123 

1829 

15,131,858 

1844 

17,970,125 

1830 

12  075,43d 

1845 

16.743,421 

1831 

17,538,227 

1846 

27,701,121 

1832 

12,424,703 

1847 

63,70 J 921 

1833 

14,209,128 

1848 

37,472,751 

1834 

11,525  824 

1835 

12,609,399 

Total 

$171,000,405 

Thus  we  see,  that  previous  to  the  high  tariff  of 
1828,  the  exports  ol  provisions  fell  to  $11,000,- 
001),  and  that  in  1829,  ’30  and  ’31,  while  that 
tariff  was  in  opeiatiun,  it  rose  to  12  and  $17,- 
000,000.  In  1833  the  compromise  was  passed, 
and  in  1838  it  had  gotten  to  neatly  the  lowest 
point.  In  that  year,  the  exportation  tell  to 
$9,000,000.  in  ’3*9,  ’40  and  ’41  no  change  in  Ihe 
ianft  law3  having  been  made,  they  were  sueces- 
sively  19,  17,  and  $16,000,000.  In  1843  (the 
first  y ear  ol  the  tariff  ol  ’42)  they  fell  to  $11,- 
600,000,  and  the  very  next  year,  under  the  ope- 
ration of  the  same  tariff,  they  rose  to  17.  in  ’45 
they  were  16,  and  in  ’46  (the  last  year  of  the 
tariff  of  ’42)  they  rose  to  nearly  $28,000,000.  lri 
’47,  under  the  pressure  of  famine  in  Europe, 
they  rose  to  $68,000,000,  the  tariff  ol  ’46  being 
in  opei  alien,  aim  in  ’48,  the  same  tariff  still  ex- 
isting, they  tel!  to  $37,000,000.  ll  the  tariff  ol 
’46  ran  them  up  to  68,  it  also  brought  them  down 
to  $37,000,000. 

’i  hese  lacis  prove  beyond  all  doubt  the  posi- 
tion which  we  are  endeavoring  to  establish,  viz  : 
that  the  tariff  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
the  exportation  of  provisions,  and  that  they  fol- 
low, invariably,  the  unalterable  rules  of  demand 
auu  suppiy.  Nbr  is  this  state  ol  facts  peculiar 
to  provisions.  It  is  the  same  thing  with  regard 
to  coltou  and  tobacco,  as  those  who  deal  in  these 
articles  have  sometimes  found  to  their  cost.  Eu- 
rope must  have  them  ; and  when  there  is  a scar- 
city ol  them  there,  tney  will  pay  high  prices  for 
them,  and  itie  itveise  when  they  are  plentiful 
without  any  regard  whatever  to  our  tariff. 

Constitutional  Law. — From  Ike  Public  Ledger, 
( Philadelphia .) — ihe  letter  of  Gen  Shields  to 
judge  Breese,  and  of  the  latter  to  the  public  are 
now  belore  the  world.  At  present  we  offer  no 
comment  upon  either-  But  somebody , m one  of 
the  newspapers,  offers  a position  in  delence  of 
General  tontelds,  which  is  not  quite  sustained  by 
the  constitution.  Upon  the  question  ol  General 
{shields’  eligibility  io  the  Fedeial  Senate,  he 
asks,  “Can  the  toeuale  go  behind  the  certificate 
ol  election,  arid  inquire,  had  the  legislature  of 
Illinois  a right  to  elect  General  Shields?”  He 
thinks  not  ; says  that  the  Legislature  ol  Illinois 


must  be  supposed  to  be  acquainted  with  a candi- 
date’s elegibilily  before  bis  election,  and  quoted 
the  article  of  the  constitution  which  requires  full 
faith  to  be  given,  in  each  Stale  to  the  public  acts 
and  judicial  records  of  every  other  Slate. 

We  say  that,  Upon  any  question  of  elegibility  or 
election,  either  House  of  Congress  can  go  behind 
certificates  of  election,  and  every  thing  else.  The 
Federal  Constitution  says,  “ Each  house  shall  be 
the  judge  of  the  elections,  returns  and  qualifica- 
tions of  its  own  members.”  Cons.  Art.  1,  Sect. 
5,  Cl.  1.  This  covers  the  whole  ground,  author- 
izes each  house  to  go  behind  and  examine  every 
thing.  If  each  house  must  take  anything  for 
granted  on  such  question,  it  must  so  take 
every  thing  else:  lor  the  constitution  specifies 
no  difference  between  any  two  things  or  classes 
of  things.  This  being  admitted,  the  whole 
provision  would  be  nugatory.  Therefore  the  Se- 
nate is  not  bound  to  suppose  that  the  Legislature 
of  Illinois  knew  anything  of  the  case.  The 
Constitution,  in  Art.  1,  Sect.  3,  Cl.  4,  says  that 
no  person  shall  be  a Senator,  unless  lie  shall 
have  reached  the  age  of  thirty,  have  been  nine 
years  a citizen  of  the  United  Stales,  and  be  an 
inhabitant  of  the  State  electing  him.  If  then  the 
Legislature  of  Illinois  should  elect  a man  only 
twenty  five  years  of  age,  or  naturalized  only  the 
year  before,  or  an  inhabitant  of  Indiana  at  the 
time  of  election,  must  the  Senate  take  for  grant- 
ed that  this  Legislature  has  complied  with  all 
these  constitutional  requisitions?  Yet  it  must  so 
take  for  granted,  and  an  ineligible  person  may  be 
elected,  and  the  Senate’s  right  •!  judgment  over 
elections  to  itself  would  be  extinguished,  if  it 
cannot  go  behind  a certificate  of  election,  add 
everything  else. 

The  article  concerning  faith  in  public  acts  has 
no  concern  with  the  case.  The  Constitution 
says,  “ Full  faith  and  credit  shall  be  given,  in 
each  State,  to  the  public  acts,  records,  and  judi- 
cial proceedings  of  every  other  State.  And  the 
Congress  may,  by  penal  laws,  preseribe  the  man- 
ner in  which  such  acts,  records  and  proceedings 
shall  be  proved,  and  tne  effect  ihereol.”  Const. 
Art.  4,  Sect.  1,  Cl.  1.  This  ptovision  relates  en- 
tirely to  public  acts  and  records  in  courts  of  law 
in  suits  between  persons,  public,  private,  or  both 
in  the  courts  of  the  Stales,  and  lias  not  the  re- 
motest connection  with  the  rights  or  powers  of 
either  House  of  Congress  over  its  members. 
Besides,  it  provides  for  this  full  faith  and  credit 
in  each  Stale,  and  not  in  Congress.  Thus  Mas- 
sachusetts must  give  full  faith  to  the  public  acts 
of  Pennsylvania  or  Virginia.  But  because  each 
Slate  must  thus  give  lull  credit  to  each  other 
Stale,  neither  House  of  Congress  is  therefore 
obliged  to  give  any  faith  or  ciedtt  Lo  any  ol 
them. 


Secret  History  of  the  Protocol: — From 
ihe  flew  Orleans  Bella. — Much  ink  has  been 
shed,  and  many  speeches  made  on  the  subject 
of  the  Mexican  Protocol,  recently  placed  be- 
fore Congress  by  the  President.  The  secret 
history  of  a document  that  has  been  the  theme 
of  so  many  pens  and  longues,  will  not  be  unin- 
teresting. We  have  been  cognizant  of  the  facts, 
in  part,  since  the  ratification  ol  the  treaty,  and 
have  lately  had  them  placed  before  us,  lully, 
clearly  and  minutely,  from  authentic  sources, 
and  lay  them  concisely  before  our  readers,  as  a 
part  of  the  history  of  the  negotiations. 

The  very  hour  Messrs.  Clifford  and  Sevier, 
our  Commissioners,  arrived  in  Queretaro — and 
the  coincidence  was  deemed  ominous—  the  trealy 
passed  the  Mexican  Senate.  That  night  the 
peace  parly  celebrated  its  passage  by  fireworks 
and  other  demonstrations  ol  joy.  The  next  day 
the  General  in  command  ol  ihe  garrison  waited 
on  the  Commissioners,  and  playing  the  host,  sal 
at  the  head  of  the  table.  Senior  Rosas,  the  Sec- 
retary ol  Slate,  paid  several  visits  during  the 
day,  and  was  profuse  in  Ins  attentions  to  the 
Commissioners  and  the  officers  of  their  escort. 
Some  of  the  most  respectable  families  iri  Qiere- 
taro  resided  opposite  the  American  quaiters,  and 
ttie  ladies  irequenlly  appeared  on  tne  balconies, 
giving  our  manly  arid  accomplished  officers  an 
opportunity  ol  aumiring  their  exquisite  beauty. 

That  night  it  was  learned  that  the  four  thou- 
sand Iroops  in  and  about  Mexico  were  opposed 
to  peace,  lo  a man.  The  great  majority  of  the 
population,  likewise,  manifested  their  repug- 
nance to  amity,  on  the  conditions  proposed,  in 
fact,  if  the  power  and  opinion  ot  all  Mexico 
had  been  concentrated  in  Queretaro,  there  would 
have  been  no  trealy  then.  We  would  have  had 


to  drub  Queretaro  out  ofAts  vanity,  as  we  did 
the  capital.  There  was  no  use  in  pointing  out 
to  them  that  they  had  been  beaten  in  every  field, 
as  an  argument  that  further  resistance  was  hope- 
less. They  would  reply,  that  they  had  been 
commanded  by  inefficient  officers,  cowards  and 
traitors.  “ Let  the  Americans  come  to  Quere- 
taro, and  we  will  show  them  what  we  can  do,” 
would  the  war-dog  add,  as  he  turned  on  his 
heel,  and  pompously  strutted  off.  This  feeling, 
in  its  full  extent,  was  latent,  until  the  Ameri- 
cans appeared.  Their  presence,  developed  all 
its  strength. 

Pena  y Pena,  the  then  Provisional  President, 
and  his  Secretary,  Rosas,  both  warm  advocates 
of  peace,  became  alarmed.  The  second  day  the 
commanding  General  failed  to  present  himself 
in  the  quarters  of  the  Commissioners.  Rosas 
never  visited  them  but  when  business  required 
it,  and  then  the  interviews  were  short,  lormal 
and  colJ.  The  beautiful  Senorilas,  governed  by 
tiie  popular  feeling,  were  no  longer  visible. — 
Messrs.  Clifford  arid  Sevier  observed  this  cold- 
ness. They  immediately  requested  that  the  treaty 
oe  signed.  The  President  and  his  Secretary  hesi- 
tated. They  pleaded  that  the  national  seal  was 
in  the  Capital  ; that  they  had  sent  an  express  for 
it,  and  as  soon  as  it  arrived  all  would  be  right. 
The  seal  eame,  but  the  Mexicans  quibbled  and 
procrastinated  until  within  a lew  days  of  the  1st 
of  June,  when  the  armistice  would  expire,  anil 
tnen,  unless  another  armistice  was  entered  into, 
hostilities  would  recommence.  Messrs.  Clifford 
and  Sevier  brought  these  facts  lo  the  attention 
ol  Pena  y Pena  and  Rosas,  and  told  them  pe- 
remptorily that  unless  the  treaty  was  signed  the 
next  day  they  would  prepare  to  depart,  and  in- 
stantly sent  an  express  to  Geneial  Butler,  at 
Mexico,  for  a sufficient  escort  to  protect  them  to 
the  American  lines,  and  provide  for  the  contin- 
gency of  itie  armistice  expiring  before  they  could 
reach  head -quarters.  This  broughtthe  gentlemen 
to  a sense  ol  their  peril,  or  rather  the  peril  of  the 
nation.  Peace  or  war  was  to  be  decided  on. 
'They  had  no  army,  no  cannon,  no  resources. 
They  fully  realized  the  fact  that  a continuation 
of  the  war  would  be  the  destruction  of  the  na- 
tionality of  Mexico.  They  at  once  consented  to 
affix  their  signatures  to  the  treaty,  on  condition 
ihe  Commissioners  gave  them  something  that 
would  shield  them  irom  ttie  fury  of  Ihe  war 
party,  in  ease  ol  an  outbreak.  They  were  asked 
what  they  wanted.  Tney  explained.  The  con- 
dition was  granted,  and  the  Protocol  was  given 
them  for  a uarricade  against  their  own  country- 
men, and  for  no  other  purpose,  ll  was  no  part 
of  the  treaty,  ll  was  not  understood  as  sucli  by 
either  party,  and  it  is  evident  tnal  the  Mexicans 
do  not  look  upon  it  as  qualifying  that  .instrument, 
Irom  the  lact  that  it  has  never  been  made  public 
by  them.  The  emergency  lor  which  it  was  ob- 
tained did  not  arise,  and  it  was  not  used.  Years 
may  have  elapsed  before  it  would  have  fallen 
under  the  public  eje,  had  not  our  inquisitive  and 
suspicious  Congress— (very  good  qualities  by  ihe 
way)  — drawn  it  out. 


touch  is  the  secret  history  of  the  Protocol. 


Statistics. 


Ship  Building  on  the  Kennebec,  Maine. — 
By  an  official  report  ol  the  Golieetor  ot  Bath,  wo 
learn  that  the  loiat  amount  of  tonnage  built  in 
this  disti ict  the  last  year  was  22,71)8.25-95,  divi- 
ded thus  : 22  stiips,  13,295.25;  16  barques,  4,- 
889.79  ; 16  brigs,  3, 130  61;  11  schooners,  1,- 
1)90.85  ; 2 steamers,  311.60.  This,  we  believe, 
is  an  increase  upon  the  Duiiding  of  the  year  be- 
lore. 

Bank  Notes  and  Coin. — The  entire  bank  circu- 
lauun  ut  ihe  United  tolates,  is  estimated  at  8lZo,- 
000,01)0,  and  the  coin  in  die  Banks  at  $60,000,000. 
i he  last  return  ot  the  Banks  ot  Great  Britain  show 
a circulation  m England,  bcoiland  and  Ireland,  of 
$160,000,000  and  the  specie  on  hand  at  about  $160,- 
000,000. 

Jce. — Three  hundred  thousand  tons  have  been 
cut  in  Massachusetts  the  present  year,  for  home 
consumption  and  exportation. 

Population  and  Crops  for  1848. — The  fol- 
lowing taules  ot  estimates  ot  the  population  arid 
crops  lor  ihe  year  1848,  is  copied  iiona  ihe  ta- 
bles prepared  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Patents,  to  accompany  his  An- 
nual Report: 
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Comparison' of  the  estimates  of  1848 
1847. 

1847. 

Population  1840,  17,069,453. 
Estimated  population  20,746,400 
No.  ot  bush,  of  wheat 


Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


barley 

oats 


114,245,500 
5,649,950 
167,867,000 
rye  29,222,700 

buckwh’t  11,673,500 
]nd.  corn  539,350,000 
potatoes  100,965,000 


with  those  of 
1848. 

21,686,000 
126,364,600 
6,222,1  50 
185  500,000 
32,952,500 
12,538,000 

588.150.000 

114.475.000 


15,735,000 

20,330 

218,S09,000 

1,066,000,000 

119,199,500 


gan,  Irom  a calculation,  finds  the  ratio  of  mor- 
tality in  that  city,  last  year,  to  be  one-half  less 
than  the  previous.  From  an  abstract  of  deaths 
for  the  months  of  July,  August,  and  September, 
during  the  last  four  years,  they  gather  the  fol- 


Do 

tons  of  hay 

13,819,900 

Do 

do 

hemp 

27,750 

Do 

pounds 

of  tobacco 

220,164,000 

Do 

do 

cotton  | 

Ll,  041,500,000 

Do 

do 

rice 

103,040,500 

Do 

do 

sugar 

324,940,500 

Mortality  op  Ss. 

Louis. — The 

lowing  : In  1845,  the  deaths  during  th it  period 
were  614  ; in  1846,  741  ; in  1847,  1012;  and  in 
1848,  only  683t  With  a correct  estimate  of  the 
amount  of  population  at  the  different  periods,  we 
shall  find  that  of  all  the  inhabitants  there  in 
1845,  one  in  59  died  ; in  1846,  one  in  47 ; ia 
1847,  one  in  17  ; and  in  1848,  only  one  in  87. 

Criminal  Statistics  : — From  the  Report  of 
the  Inspector  of  the  JVero  Jersey  Stale  Prison,  for 
the  year  1848: 
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Prisoners  on  31st  December,  1847,, 
do.  received  in  1843, 

Confined  in  1843, 

Discharged  in  1848  : 

By  expiation  of  sentence, 

“ pardon, 

“ death, 

“ suicide, 


71 

12 

1 

1 


103 

261 


85 

17ff 


Remaining  on  31st  Dec.,  1848, 

No  escapes  occurred — no  case  of  insanity 
The  case  of  suicide  was  by  a prisoner  who  had 
been  confined  hut  a few  months,  under  a short 
sentence,  and  the  act  is  attributed  to  circum? 
stances  that  transpired  previous  to  admission. 

The  only  case  of  insanity  now  in  the  prison  is 
that  of  a man  confined  for  nearly  ten  years, 
whose  condition  is  greatly  improved  since  his 
reception. 

The  mental  and  physical  health  of  the  prison- 
ers will  compare  favorably  with  that  of  any  sim- 
ilar institution. 

Punishments  are  more  rare  than  ever.  Only 
18  *f  the  261  prisoners  have  required  punish- 
ment. No  corporeal  punishment  is  allowed. 

The  net  gain  from  the  operations  of  the  year 
is  $4,705  88.  Over-work  paid  to  the  discharged 
prisoners  $43S  32. 

This  Penitentiary  is  conducted  on  the  separate 
system  of  Pennsylvania. 

From  the  Report  of  the  Maryland  Stale  Peni- 
tentiary, for  the  year  1843  : — 

Prisoners  on  30th  Nov.  1847,  281 

do.  received  to  30th  Nov.,  1848,  85 


Confined  in  1847,  1843, 
Discharged  in  1847-43 
By  expiration  of  sentence, 
“ pardon, 

“ escape, 

“ death, 


85 

14 

1 

8 


366 


108 

258 


Remaining  on  30th  Nov.,  1848, 

Three  escapes  during  the  year — two  were 
brought  back  the  day  they  occurred. 

On  the  30th  Nov.  1847,  there  were  16  insane 
or  id io'tic  prisioners  : since,  2 have  been  admitted, 
5 discharged,  and  1 has  died.  “ A majority  of 
these  were  mentally  afflicted  at  the  period  of 
therr  admission  into  the  Penitentiary,  and  al- 
though every  care  and  attention  compatible  with 
the  discipline  of  the  house  are  paid,  it  must  be 
obvious  that  they  must  fall  far  snort  of  what  ia 
required  to  ett’eet  their  restoration  to  reason, 
while  they  remain  a dead  expense  to  the  institu- 
tion.” 

The  number  of  stripes  inflicted  during  the 
year  was  1812. 

The  expenses  have  exceeded  the  savings  of  the 
prisoners  Dy  $12,948  31. 

The  Maryland  Penitentiary  is  conducted  oa 
the  congregate  system. 

Western  Peaitentiary  of  Pennsylvania,  at  Pitts- 
burgh.— From  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Inspec- 
tors of  this  Penitentiary  for  the  year  1848,  we 
learn  that  there  are  now  in  confinement  115  con- 
victs, of  whom  only  one  is  a lemale.  During 
the  year,  55  have  been  received,  and  52  dis- 
charged. From  the  1st  of  July,  1826,  when  the 
prison  was  opened,  till  the  1st  of  January,  1849, 
the  whole  number  received  is  1286 — 1049  while 
males  and  22  while  ledales  ; 178  colored  males 
and  37  colored  females.  Four  prisoners  died 
during  the  year.  The  general  health,  however, 
of  the  prison  has  been  remarkably  good.  One 
case  of  insanity  was  developed  ; but  the  patient 
had  had  several  attacks  previous  to  his  imprison- 
ment. The  physician  ot  ttie  Penitentiary  speaks 
highly  of  the  separate  system  of  continement,  and 
says  to  those  who  nave  had  doubts  on  the  subject, 
that  the  experiment  of  this  year  proves  them  to 
be  wholly  groundless. 

Ohio. — The  number  of  pardons,  granted  to 
criminals  during  the  official  term  ol  Governor 
Bibb,  was  117. 
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Iowa  Penitentiary. — During  the  year  1848,  there 
were  but  three  convicts  in  the  Iowa  penitentiary, 
two  of  whom  were  pardoned,  The  other  es- 
caped. At  the  commencement  of  the  present 
year,  the  prison  was  empty. 

•Missouri  Penitentiary. — Of  the  120  convicts  in 
the  Missouri  Penitentiary,  28  were  foreigners,  18 
were  born  in  Virginia,  14  in  Kentucky,  8 in  Ten- 
nessee, 7 in  Missouri,  23  in  the  Middle  States, 
and  the  residue  scattered  from  other  States. 

Unlettered  Criminals . — The  Rev.  John  Clay, 
Chaplain  of  the  Preston  House  of  Correction,  says 
the  Edinburgh  News,  has  just  completed  his  twen- 
ty-fifth annual  report  on  prison  discipline.  It  is 
a lengthy  document,  but  invaluable  for  the  in- 
structive facts  and  intelligent  remarks  with  which 
it  abounds.  In  an  appendix,  containing  illustra- 
tions of  the  working  of  our  penal  system,  we  are 
presented  with  the  following  appalling  analysis 
of  the  degree  of  ignorance  among  the  prisoners 
on  the.  most  ordinary  subject,  as  compared  with 
their  direct  or  indirect  acquaintance  with  demo- 
ralizing literature. 

The  total  number  of  cases  analyzed  in  this 
table,  is  1,383  ; of  which  338  were  sessions,  and 
1,045  summary  cases.  Of  the  338  parties  tried 
at  sessions,  156  males  and  53  females  were  (un- 
able to  name  the  nunlhs;  154  males  and  46  fe- 
males were  ignorant  of  the  name  of  the  reigning 
sovereign  ; 157  males  and  51  females  were  igno- 
rantpaf  the  words  “ virtue,”  “ vice,”  &c.:  8 males 
and  15  females  were  unable  to  cuunl  a hundred  , 
149  males  and  32  females  had  read,  or  heard  read, 
books  about  Dick  Turpin  and  Jack  Sheppard. 
Of  the  1,045  parties  summarily  convicted,  489 
males  and  147  lemales  were  unable  to  name  the 
months  ; 489  males  and  129  lemales  were  igno- 
rant of  the  name  of  the  reigning  Sovereign  ; 479 
males  and  132  females  were  ignorant  of  the 
words  “ virtue,”  ” vice,”  ftc. ; 1U3  males  and  31 
females  were  unable  to  count  a hundred;  and 
392  males  and  68  females  had  read,  or  heard 
read,  books  about  Dick  Turpin  and  Jack  Shep- 
pard. Ignorance  appears  to  be  the  field,  and 
drunkenness  most  Irequenlly  the  seed,  on  and 
fiom  which  crime  is  reared. 


Commerce  op  the  United  States  for  1848 
I lie  loliowing  statistics  are  Irom  a report  re- 
cently submitted  to  Congress  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury.  The  domestic  exports  of  the 
United  Stales  during  the  year  1848,  amounted  to 
§150,637,464  ; of  which  sum — 


The  fisheries  yielded  $3,468,033 

1 urs  and  ginseng  811,611 

Troducis  ot  wood  5 996,053 

Agriculture  11,262,634 

Vegetable  food  67,070,326 

Tobacco  7,242,086 

Cotton  53,416,848 

ho|  s,  sugar,  &c.  177,493 

Manufactures  4,012,597 

Colton,  piece  goods  4,082,523 

Flax  anu  hemp  goods  4,692,4u3 

Miscellaneous  arucles  4,943,464 

Of  flour  the  amount  exported  in  1848,  wa 
about  twice  as  large  as  the  amount  exported  ii 
1847  ; during  the  same  time  the  exportation  o 
luuiancoin  increased  about  four  bundled  pe 
cent.;  the  exportation  of  cotton  decreased  near! 
§8,(JUU,UUU.  j he  exports  of  1848,  exceeded  ttiosi 
oi  1847,  by  §17,733,343.  The  importations  du 
ring  toe  year  ending  June,  1848,  were  §154,997, 
928,  exceeding  those  ot  the  previous  year  b 
§8,452,290. 


Foreign  Markets  for  Wheat. — From  the 
best  inloi matron  mat  can  obtained  at  the  Patent 
Ofhce,  the  gram  buying  countries  take  iu  wheal 
about  the  tollow  irig  quantities  : 


Great  Britain  20,000,000 

France  6,000,000 

West  Indies  2,60U,UUU 

bruisli  American  Colonies  2,25u’uuo 

Rouli  American  geneialiy  350,600 

[ buudi  America  generally  1,900,000 

Holland  1,00U,U00 


Total  33,000,000 

The  countiies  furnishing  surplus  of  wheat,  whence 
the  biead-huymg  countries  can  be  supplied,  are — 
Russia  on  the  Black  Sea  16,000,000 

Russia  on  lire  Danube  12,000,000 

Russtu,  norilitrn  puns  4,0UU,u(j0 

l-gypl  auu  byim  4juOU,UUU 

l lueciun  anu  Danish  ports  on  the  Baltic  l,ouu,cou 


Total  37,6c0,00u 

To  supply  this  demand  of  33,000,000  bushels  ol 
wheal,  Hie  biuieu  Clutcs  has  a supply  of  40,681,750 


bushels  ; and  the  European,  Asiatic  and  African 
fields  a surplus  of  37,600,000  bushels. 

'The  question  then  arises,  who  can  supply  the  pur- 
chasing markets  the  cheapest? 

From  facts  gathered  from  McGregor’s  Commer- 
cial Statistics,  made  up  from  Consular  returns  for 
1843,  the  following  table  shows  the  quantity  of 
wheat  produced  at  the  several  ports  therein  men 
honed,  and  the  cost  of  it  at  Liverpool,  including 
freight,  &c.,  besides  British  duties,  viz  : 


St.  Petersburgh 

Lieban 

Odessa 

Warsaw 

Stockholm 

Dan'zic 

Konigsburg 

Siettin 

Munich 

Elsinore 

Hamburgh 

Rotterdam 

Antwerp 

Palermo 


Bushels.  Cost  in  England  per  bush. 


1 ,540,000 

$1 

32 

240,000 

1 

461 

1,200,000 

1 

09i 

2 400,01  0 

1 

201 

8,000 

1 

13 

2,520,000 

1 

321 

620,000 

1 

44 

2.000.000 

1 

34J 

47,712 

1 

ly5 

1,400,000 

1 

13 

4,304,0t)0 

1 

34 

1 

73i 

1 

77'i 

1 ,600,000 

1 

40  • 

Riga 


1 64j 


17,779,712  General  aver.  $1  37i 
From  this  it  appears  that  wheat  can  be  brought 
from  these  ports  on  the  continent  to  England  at  an 
avsrage  of  $1  371  per  bushel.  The  Russian  ports, 
however,  furnishing  it  lower  than  the  average,  from 
the  low  price  of  land  and  the  lower  price  of  serf  la- 
bor, they  must]  be  regarded  as  our  rivals  in  the 
grain  buying  markets.  It  then  becomes  important 
to  see  whether  we  can  produce  it  and  furnish  it  at 
Liverpool  as  cheap  or  cheaper  than  Russia. 

[. Buffalo  Advertiser. 


.Miscellaneous, 

New  Hampshire  Governors  : — During  the 
last  fifty  years  New  Hampshire  has  had  eighteen 
Governors — six  of  whom  have  gone  down  to  the 
dead  and  twelve  are  still  with  the  living.  John 
T.  Gilman  was  first  elected  Governor  1794,  and 
was  constantly  re-elected  till  1805.  In  1813  and 
the  two  following  years  he  was  again  elected, 
and  served  in  the  whole  fourteen  years.  He  died 
31st  of  August,  1828,  at  the  age  of  75.  John 
Langdon  was  elected  Governor  in  1805,  and 
served  four  years.  He  was  again  elected  in 
1810,  and  served  two  years  and  died  in  Decem- 
ber, 1820,  in  his  80th  year.  Jeremiah  Smith  of 
Exeter,  was  elected  in  1809,  and  served  a year. 
He  died  21st  of  September,  1842,  aged  83.  Wil- 
liam  Plumer,  of  Epping,  served  as  Governor  in 
1812,  ’16,  ’17,  and  ’18,  and  is  stili  living  in  ad- 
vanced age.  Samuel  Bell,  of  Ciesler,  was  elec- 
ted in  1819,  and  three  years  following.  He  has 
since  been  twelve  years  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  and  still  lives.  Levi  Woodbury 
was  elected  in  1823,  and  served  a year.  He  has 
since  been  in  the  United  States  Senate,  Secreta- 
ry of  the  Navy,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and 
is  now  a Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  David  L.  Morrill,  of  Golfstown, 
came  into  office  in  1824,  and  was  re-elected  the 
two  following  years.  He  died  at  Concord  a 
few  weeks  ago,  in  the  77lh  year  of  his  age.  We 
learn  by  the  Concord  papeis  that  he  was  born 
in  Epping,  10th  June,  1772  was  a son  of  Rev. 
Samuel  Morrill,  and  grandson  of  Rev.  Isaac 
Morrill,  of  Wilmington,  Mass.  In  hts  boyhood 
he  attended  the  same  school  with  Lewis  Cass, 
was  educated  at  the  academy  in  this  town,  and 
having  studied  medicine,  commenced  the  prac- 
tice in  Epsom,  in  1793.  In  1800  he  commenced 
the  study  of  divinity,  was  licensed  to  preach  in 
June,  1801,  and  was  ordained  over  the  church 
in  Goffslown,  2nd  of  March,  1802  ; was  elected 
Representative  of  the  town  in  1808,  and  was 
successively  re-elected  to  1816  ; in  the  last  year 
was  Speaker  of  the  House  and  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Untied  Stales  Seriate  in  which 
he  served  six  years;  in  1823  he  was  elected  Se- 
nator ol  the  Slate  Legislature,  and  was  made 
President  ol  that  body.  The  next  year  he  was 
a candidate  for  Governor  of  the  Stale.  There 
was  no  choice  by  the  people,  but  he  was  elected 
by  the  convention,  and  the  next  two  years  was 
elected  by  the  people  to  the  same  office.  July 
the  10th,  1811,  in  consequence  of  ill  health,  he 
was,  upon  tns  ovvn  request,  dismissed  from  his 
people,  in  1831  he  removed  to  Concord,  and 
there  in  private  life  spent  ihe  remainder  of  his 
days,  'ihe  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medi- 
cine was  conlerreu  upon  him  by  Dartmouth, 
and  ol  Doelor  of  Laws,  by  the  Umvtrsiiy  ot 
VeimoDt.  He  has  been  President  of  the  Medi- 


cal Society,  of  the  Missionary  Society,  of  the 
Doctrinal  Tract  Society,  and  Vice  President  of 
the  American  Bible  Society.  His  has  been  an 
active  and  honorable  life,  and,  in  a good  old  age, 
he  has  been  gathered  to  his  fathers.  In  1823, 
Benjamin  Pierce  of  Hillsborough,  was  elected 
Governor.  He  was  a soldier  of  the  Revolution 
and  had  long  been  one  of  the  most  popular  men 
in  the  Stale.  In  1828  he  failed  of  a re-election  ; 
but  in  1829  was  again  elected,  and  at  the  end  of 
that  year  retired  to  private  life.  He  died  1st  of 
April  1839. 

In  1828,  John  Bell,  of  Chestei,  was  elected. 
He  was  a brother  of  Governor  Samuel  Bell — had 
been  five  years  a member  of  the  Council,  and 
and  at  the  time  of  his  election  was  Sheriff  of  the 
County.  He  served  but  one  year,  and  dietl 
March  23d,  1831,  at  the  age  of  71.  In  1830, 
Matthew  Harvey,  of  Hopkinton,  was  elected  Go- 
vernor. He  was  a native  of  Sutton,  graduated 
at  Dartmouth,  1806,  read  law  tn  Hopkinton,  and 
there  entered  the  profession.  In  1814  was  a 
member  of  the  House,  and  continued  so  until 
1321,  when  he  was  elected  to  Congress,  and 
served  four  years.  In  1825,  ’6  and  ’7,  he  was  of 
the  State  Senate,  and  President  thereo  f.  [He 
had  been  Speaker  of  the  House  the  last  three 
years  of  his  service  in  that  body.]  In  1828  and 
’9  tie  was  a member  of  the  Council.  In  1830 
elected  Governor,  and  before  bin  term  of  olfice 
expired,  he  was  appointed  Judge  of  the  United 
Stales  Court  for  the  District  ol  New  Hampshire, 
which  office  he  still  holds.  He  has  ever  been 
one  of  the  most  popular  men  in  the  Stale,  has 
won  and  worn  his  honors  well.  Long  may  he 
live  to  wear  them.  In  1831,  Samuel  Dinsmoor, 
of  Keene,  was  elected,  and  held  the  office  three 
years.  He  was  a native  of  Windham,  a gradu- 
ate of  Dartmouth  in  1789,  a member  ot  Con- 
gress in  1811-13,  a member  of  the  Council  in 
1821,  was  an  unsuccesslulcandidate  lor  Governor 
in  1323,  when  Judge  Woodbury  run  him  down  ; 
but  in  1831  and  the  two  following  years  was 
elected  by  a decided  majority,  and  presided  wilh 
great  dignity  and  to  universal  acceptance.  He 
was  a man  of  liberal  feelings,  which  party  tac- 
tics could  not  obliterate.  He  died  March  15th, 
1835,  aged  63. 

William  Badger,  of  Gilmanlon,  was  elected 
Governor  in  1834  and  ’5.  He  was  a son  of  Gen. 
Badger,  was  born  to  popularity  and  attained  it, 
served  in  the  House,  in  the  Senate,  was  Sheriff 
of  the  County,  and  Governor  of  the  State.  He 
still  fives  at  Gilmanton,  and,  although  advanced 
in  fife,  is  engaged  in  active  business,  and  secures 
the  respect  of  the  community.  In  1836-7  and 
’8,  Isaac  Hill  of  Concord  was  at  the  head  of  the 
government.  Mr.  Hill  was  a printer  and  pub- 
lisher of  Ihe  N,  H.  Patriot,  a paper  established 
in  1809,  and  from  its  establishment  commanding 
irresistiole  influence  in  its  parly.  Mr.  Hill  bait 
been  in  tbe  House,  in  the  Senate,  and  Senator  in 
Congress,  which  latter  ottice  he  resigned  lor  the 
Chair  ol  the  Slate.  Since  retiring  Irom  the  of- 
fice of  Governor,  lie  has  resided  in  Concord,  and 
manifests  that  untiring  activity  in  business  which 
has  ever  distinguished  him.  John  Page,  of  Hav- 
erhill, was  elected  his  successor  in  1839  and  ’4(1, 
and  as  an  honest  and  judicious  man  presided 
well.  He  is  still  living  and  still  respected.  In 
1841,  ’2  and  3,  Henry  Hubbaid,  of  Cnarlestown, 
was  elected  Governor.  He  had  been  much  in 
public  fife,  had  been  eleven  years  a member  of 
ttie  House  and  three  Us  Speaiter  ; was  a Repre- 
sentative in  Congress  six  years  trom  1829,  and 
Senator  six  years  from  1835,  and  is  now  Bub- 
Treasurer  in  Boston. 

John  H.  Steele,  of  Peterborough,  was  Go 
verrior  in  1S44  ar.d  ’5.  He  was  a native  of  one 
ol  the  Carolmas,  had  the  ma.jagemant  of  a fac- 
tory in  Peterborough,  represented  that  town  in 
the  Legislature  in  1829,  was  a member  of  the 
Council  in  1840  and  ’41.  Pie  still  resides  in 
Peierborougn.  He  was  succeeded  in  1846  by 
Anthony  Culhy  ol  New  London  a man  ol  sound 
mind  and  strict  integrity , and  pure  reputation, 
who  presided  one  year,  without  giving  cause  of 
ofieriee  to  any,  arid  for  that  reason  was  tounU  in 
the  minority  in  1^47.  He  is  living  at  New  Lou- 
don still,  as  honest  a mau  as  ever,  and  as  conten- 
ted and  happy  in  managing  his  farm  as  he  ever 
was  at  the  head  ol  the  State.  Jared  Williams, 
of  Lancaster,  was  elected  Governor  in  1847  and 
’48,  and  hts  leim  of  office  expires  in  June  next. 
He  was  a native  of  Connecticut,  graduated  at 
Brown  University  in  1818,  was  a member  ol  the 
House  in  1830,  ’31,  ’35,  and  ’36;  a member  of 
the  Senate  iu  1832,  ’33  and  ’34,  and  oi  Congress 
from  1837  to  1841. — [Exeter  Weirs  Letter. 
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The  Snow  Worm. — The  phenomenon  here 
referred  lo,  has  made  its  appearance  in  different 
parts  of  the  country.  The  National  Intelligencer 
says: 

“ We  have  been  shown  a letter  from  Profes- 
sor Chester  Dewey,  of  Rochester,  New  York, 
(addressed  to  a scientific  gentleman  of  this  city,) 
from  which  we  learn  that  the  snow  in  that  re- 
gion has  recently  been  covered  with  worms  vary- 
ing from  a quarter  of  an  inch  to  an  entire  inch 
in  length.  We  are  also  informed  that  a small 
worm,  of  a dark  color,  and  resembling  a tiny 
bud  or  seed,  was  found  upon  snow  in  North  Ca- 
rolina during  the  last  winter;  and  also  that 
about  two  years  ago  a small  worm  of  a scarlet 
hue  was  found  ori  the  snow  in  Tennessee.  The 
worms  described  by  our  correspondent  are  said 
lo  be  a quarter  of  an  inch  in  length,  bearing  re- 
semblance to  those  produced  by  cheese. 

In-  looking  through  the  French  and  English 
writers  upon  problematic  phenomena,  we  have 
discovered  nothing  calculated  to  throw  light  upon 
the  phenomenon  under  consideration.  Showers 
of  sulphur,  showers  of  blood,  scarlet  snow,  show- 
ers of  corn,  and  showers  of  such  animals  as  frogs, 
fish,  and  snails,  have  all  been  learnedly  discussed 
by  various  writers,  but  we  have  found  no  allu- 
sion in  any  ancient  or  modern  author  to  a shower 
of  worms.” 

The  Mecklenburg  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence:— We  lake  the  following,  on  this  subject, 
from  the  Baltimore  Patriot  : 

We  published  a short  time  since  a letter  of  Mr. 
Bancroft,  our  Minister  in  London,  on  the  subject 
of  the  Mecklenberg  Declaration  of  Independence. 
That  letter  was  universally  understood  and  de- 
scribed, by  the  papers  in  North  Carolina  and  else- 
where, as  referring  to  the  celebrated  Mecklen- 
burg Declaration  of  the  2t)th  of  May,  1775,  and 
establishing  beyond  question  the  authenticity  of 
that  paper. 

In  copying  Mr.  Bancroft’s  letter  we  published 
at  the  same  time  the  Mecklenburg  Declaration, 
and  gave  a short  history  of  it. 

We  now  learn,  with  surprise,  from  the  Fayette- 
ville (North  Carolina)  Observer,  that  the  letter  of 
Mr.  Bancroft  had  no  reference  lo  the  “ Declara- 
tion but  to  a series  of  20  Resolutions  adopted 
by  “ the  Committee  of  the  County”  of  Mecklen- 
burg, on  the  31st  of  May,  1775, — eleven  days  af- 
fer  the  date  ol'lhe  Declaration. 

The-e  resolutions  are  very  decisive,  and  show 
that  the  spirit  of  independence  had  taken  full  pos- 
sess.on  of  the  people  of  Mecklenburg;  but  they  say 
nothing  ol  a previous  “ Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence,” nor  do  they  embody  phrases  which  are 
found. in  the  Declaration  ot  Mr.  Jefferson,  and 
w hich  also  were  used  in  the  Mecklenburg  Decla- 
ration. So  that  the  authenticity  of  the  latter 
document,  rest  upon  the  evidence  published  about 
the  lime  the  “ Declaration”  was  disseminated. 
This  evidence  has  always  appeared  to  us  to  be  all 
but  conclusive, — and  would  have  been  regarded 
as  conclusive  but  for  the  doubts  expressed  by  Mr. 
Jefferson,  and  ttie  long  time  it  remained  undis- 
covered. 


Various  Stems* 

Telegraphic  Communication  between  Lon- 
don and  Paris— Experiments  have  recently 
been  made  at  Folkestone  Harbor,  England,  lo 
test  the  practicability  of  establishing  telegraphic 
intercourse  between  the  two  great  cities  ol  Lon- 
don and  Paris  by  submerging  a wire  across  the 
French  channel,  which  the  English  papers  speak 
of  as  being  entirely  successlul.  A large  wire 
was  used,  covered  with  gutta  percha,  two  miles 
in  length,  which  was  carried  out  in  a boat,  on  the 
deck  of  which  was  placed  a telegraphic  instru- 
ment, lo  which  the  other  end  of  the  wire  was 
attached,  the  shore  end  communicating  with  Lon- 
don. Messages  were  thus  interchanged  with  the 
same  facility  as  if  the  line  had  been  on  terra 
firma.  » 

The  great  difficulty  will  be  to  provide  against 
tlje  casualties  wbicn  would  ifeturally  attend  a 
wire  thus  submerged,  such  as  the  dragging  of 
ship’s  anchors,  the  bite  of  large  fish,  &.c.  But 
to  obviate  this  in  a measure,  it  is  proposed  to 
stretch  two  or  more  lines  across  at  different 
points,  so  as  to  render  it  improbable  that  they 
should  be  all  broken  the  same  day. 

Calves  from  the  Dead  Sea  Expedition. — 
Tiie  following  letter  from  Lieut.  Lvnch  is  com- 
municated by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  : 


We  have  specimens  of  every  kind  of  cereal 
grain  and  vegetable  seeds  of  places  we  have 
visited,  from  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea  to  the 
mountains  of  Moab  inclusive.  These,  with  in- 
sects, plants,  flowers,  minerals,  &c.,  pertain  to 
the  expedition.  On  private  account  I have  two 
Khaisi  Calves,  “ Homs”  and  “ Hama,”  of  the 
royal  breed  of  Damascus.  It  is  a breed  of  ex- 
traordinary size,  and  the  females  proverbial  for 
copious  yield  of  milk.  Some  were  recently  pro- 
cured for  the  Pasha  of  Egypt,  and  the  sister  of 
the  present  heifer  was  last  year  selected  for  the 
imperial  dairy  on  the  Bosphorus. 

Savannah  — Her  Exports. — In  the  month  of 
December,  1848,  the  total  value  of  exports  from 
the  port  of  Savannah,  was,  in  dollars,  $329,748, 
of  which  $220,815,  in  value,  were  exported  in 
American  vessels. 

For  the  corresponding  month  in  the  year  pre- 
vious, the  value  of  exports  from  this  port  was 
$160,255,  of  which  $18,623,  in  value,  were  ex- 
ported in  American  vessels. 

For  the  quarter,  ending  Dec.  31,  1848,  the  to- 
tal value  ol  exports  from  Savannah  was,  in  dol- 
lars, $1,088,098  ; of  which  American  vessels 
conveyed  $722,302,  and  foreign  vessels  $365,796- 

During  ttie  quarter — of  Upland  Cotton  there 
were  exported  1 7 ,816,978  lbs.,  (in  American 
vessels  11,440,638  lbs.,  in  foreign  6,376,340  lbs.,) 
257,065  lbs.  of  Sea  Island,  (196,876  lbs  , in  Ame- 
rican, 60,189  lbs.  in  foreign  vessels,) — of  Rice, 
3,456  tierces,  (2,810  in  American,  646  in  foreign 
vessels.) 

The  value  of  the  cotton  exported  for  the  quar- 
ter, was  $1,021,085. 

The  rice,  in  value,  was  $63,923. 

Commerce  of  Portland,  Maine. — The  fol- 
lowing table  shows  the  number  of  vessels  built, 
and  the  amount  of  tonnage,  for  the  four  last 
years : 


1845. 

1846. 

1847. 

1848. 

Ships 

2 

3 

11 

8 

Barques 

14 

22 

18 

16 

Brigs 

14 

12 

8 

13 

Schooners 

li 

11 

12 

7 

Sloops 

1 

1 

Steamboats 

1 

Total 

41 

49 

50 

45 

Tons. 

95//is 

In  1845  the  new  tonnage 

was 

8,296 

17 

In  1846 

10,367 

21 

In  1547 

13,237 

S9 

In  1848 

12,252 

02 

Total 

44,302 

44 

Of  the  12,252  tons  built  in  1S48,  all  but  about 
2000  are  owned  in  that  district. 

Port  of  Boston. — The  value  of  the  merchan- 
dise imported  at  the  Boston  district,  (or  the  month 
of  January,  1848  and  1849,  was  as  follow  s : 

1849.  1848: 

Dutiable  merchandise  $1,621,781  00  $1,431,038  00 

Fiee  do  226,603  00  125,893  00 

Specie  13,557  00  7,402  00 

1,761,946  00  1,564.343  00 

Duties  paid  and  deposited  372,970  36  385,623  46 

The  quantity  of  Indian  Corn  imported  into 
Liverpool  from  the  United  States,  from  the  12ih 
to  25th  January,  1849,  was  as  follows  : 


From 

Bushels. 

New  Orleans, 

184,000 

New  York,' 

111,500 

Baltimore, 

77,600 

A lexandria, 

31,500 

Philadelphia, 

23.400 

Boston, 

17,700 

Norfolk, 

1,500 

Charleston, 

1,600 

Total, 

448,800 

To  which  may  be  added  7 900  barrels  of  Indian 
Meal,  at  four  bushels  to  the  barrel,  which  would 
make  a total  of  480,400  bushels  of  corn  arriving 
at  that  one  port  in  fourteen  days. 

Cost  of  British  Government  : — The  follow- 
ing table  will  show  the  expenditure  of  the  Eng- 
lish government  during  six  different  reigns: — 
During  the  reign  of  George  I.  about  .£2,583,000 
“ “ George  II.  “ 2,766,000 

“ •<  George  111.(1792)  7 670,109 

“ “ George  IV.  (1828)  21,407,670 

“ “ William  IV.  ( 1835)  15,884,749 

“ “ Victoria,  (1848)  24,280,804 

These  sums  are  exclusive  of  payments  of  in- 


terest on  the  national  debt,  which  amount  to  a 
little  over  seven  hundred  millions  of  pounds 
sterling.  The  revenue  of  the  country  for  ;he 
year  1848,  is  estimated  at  -£51,250.000 

The  expenses  at  54,596,452 

Leaving  a deficiency  of  £3,346,452 

Chloroform. — Choloroform  has,  it  is  said, 

been  successfully  employed  in  France  as  a mo- 
tive power.  An  experiment  that  has  lately  been 
tried  in  one  of  the  machine  manufactories  of 
Paris  leaves  no  doubt  any  longer  of  the  power  of 
this  liquid  as  a propelling  agent,  and  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  employing  it  at  a great  saving  too,  ia 
the  propulsion  of  steam  vessels. 

It  appears  by  an  official  statement  , pre- 
pared by  the  Collector  of  the  port  of  New  York, 
mat  the  imports  into  that  port,  by  the  United 
States  mail  steamers  Washington  and  Hermann, 
since  the  first  of  June,  1847,  amount  lo  $3  ,065,- 
749;  the  exports  by  these  vessels,  during  the 
same  period  amounted  to  $1145,582. 

The  importations  of  Flour  into  Portland 
for  the  year  1848  have  been  119,400  barrels, 
being  36,700  barrels  over  the  imports  of  1847. 
The  imports  of  corn  have  been  232,123  bushels, 
being  107,000  bushels  over  1847. 

Coal  at  Magellan’s  Straits. — We  find  the 
following~paiagrapli  in  the  newspapers,  credited  to 
the  London  Athenaeum  : 

A matter  of  far  more  importance,  as  it  appears 
lo  us  than  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California  or 
in  North  Wales,  is  the  discovery  of  coal  in  the 
Straits  of  Magellan,  samples  of  which  have  beets 
transmitted  to  the  Admiralty. 

The  first  Fire  Engine  ever  in  Philadelphia, 
bearing  the  name  of  the  maker  and  the  dale  of 
its  manufacture — “ Loud,  London,  1688” — is  to 
be  used  in  the  approaching  triennial  firemen’s 
paiade  in  that  city. 

lEd*  It  >s  believed  that  posts,  if  set  in  the  earth 
with  their  tops  downwards,  will  last  much  longer 
than  if  set  up  the  way  the  tree  grew,  from  which 
they  were  taken  naturally. 

The  Sabbath. — We  have  if  from  an  undoubt- 
ed source  that  more  than  thirty  Railroad  Com- 
panies in  this  country  do  not  run  their  cars  on 
the  Sabbath,  and  twelve  of  them  have  stopped 
within  the  past  year. — Jour.  Com. 

The  difference  between  sailing  and  steam- 
ing.— The  United  States  ship  St.  Mary’s  was  275 
days  from  Norfolk,  Virginia,  to  San  Francisco, 
while,  the  Steamer  California  was  but  57  days 
from  New  York  to  Panama.  The  following  is 
an  abstract  of  the  log  of  the  steamer: 

Days-  Hours, 

New  York  to  Rio  Janeiro,  sailing 


time  to  anchorage  25  22 

Rio de  Janeiro  to  Valparaiso,  do  19  12 

Valparaiso  to  CaJIao,  do  4 18 

Callao  to  Payta,  do  2 15 

Pay  ta  to  Panama,  do  4 — 


New  York  to  Panama,  sailing  time  56  19 

The  port  of  Whitehall,  New  York,  on  Lake 
Champlain,  ha9  been  included  by  act  approved 
lOtn  of  January,  among  the  ports  entitled  to  the 
benefit  of  exporting  merchanUise  to  British  Ame- 
rica, with  ttie  privilege  of  drawback. 
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€t)rouicle. 

ILf3  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
closed  its  annual  session  at  Washington  City  on 
the  13  th  inst. 


Triumvirate. — It  is  stated  that  the  new  Re- 
public of  Rome  will  be  governed  by  three  Con- 
suls as  in  the  ancient  days  of  the  Republic. 


Boundary  Question  between  Iowa  and  Mis- 
souri.— The  Supreme  Court  have  decided  this 
long  pending  question  in  favor  of  the  former 
State. 


Our  readers  are  referred  to  the  interest- 
ing communications  of  Ihe  Hon.  Henry  Clay, 
Judge  Heydenfeldt,  and  Hon.  Sam  Houston,  in 
our  pages  of  this  week. 


Homestead  Exemption. — The  Ohio  Legisla- 
ture have  passed  an  act  exempting  from  levy  or 
sale  on  execution,  a homestead  of  the  value  of 
six  hundred  dollars.  The  act  takes  effect  on  the 
1st  July  next. 


The  Vice  President  having  withdrawn 
further  attendance  at  the  present  session  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  the  Hon.  David  R. 
Atchison,  of  Missouri,  was,  on  Friday  last,  again 
elected  President  pro  tempore  of  that  body. 


Smithsonian  Institute The  Hon.  James  M. 

Mason,  United  States  Senator  from  the  Slate  of 
Virginia,  has  been  appointed  a Regent  in  place 
of  Sidney  Breese,  who  resigned  previous  to  the 
expiration  of  his  Senatorial  term. 


The  British  Navigation  Laws. — In  answer 
to  the' case  of  Mr.  Webster,  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  en  this  subject,  it  is  rumored  that 
a confidential  message  has  been  communicated 
by  the  Secretary  of  State,  in  which  it  is  stated 
that  no  authority  had  been  given  Mr.  Brancroft 
by  the  late  Secretary,  Mr.  Buchanan,  to  agree  to 
any  such  measure. 


New  Hampshire  Election. — The  result  of  the 
recent  election  in  this  State  for  Governor  and 
members  of  Congress  is  ascertained  to  be  as  fol- 
lows : Samuel  Dinsmoor  has  been  elected  Gover- 
nor by  a majority  probably  exceeding  4000  voles. 
In  the  first  Congressional  District,  Amos  Tuck, 
(Free  Soil)  has  been  re-elected  ; in  the  second, 
Charles  H.  Peaslee  (Dem.),  has  been  re-eleeted  ; 
in  the  third,  James  vVilson  (Whig),  has  been  re- 
elected ; and  in  the  fourth,  Harry  Hibbard  (Dem.) 
has  been  chosen. 


Cotton. — A new  species  of  cotton  has  been 
grown  in  Warren  county,  Mississippi,  by  Gen. 
Mitchell.  It  is  said  that  the  tops  and  side  branch- 
es are  all  thickly  studded  with  bolls.  The  stalk 
does  not  usually  grow  higher  than  four  or  five 
feet,  but  every  portion  of  the  plant  is  literally 
covered  with  bolls,  which  are  sustained  in  an  up- 
right position  by  the  strength  and  vigor  of  the 
stem  and  branches.  The  chief  peculiarity  of  this 
plant  is  that  the  stem  and  branches  have  no  joints, 
as  in  other  kinds;  and  although  the  bolls  are  so 
numerous,  there  can  be  no  inconvenience  in  pick- 
ing. The  staple  is  beautiful,  and  far  more  silky 
than  the  best  Petit  Gulf.  From  one-third  of  an 
acre,  Gen.  Mitchell  gathered  and  weighed  the 
past  season  2,142  pounds  of  cotton.  One  hun- 
dred pounds  of  the  seed  yielded  thirty-two  and  a 
half  pounds  lint ; and  by  an  accurate  test  he  found 
that  sixty-five  bolls  made  one  pound  of  lint. 


From  Mexico. — Santa  Anna. — The  movement 
in  favor  of  Santa  Anna,  according  to  latest  ac- 
counts, is  assuming  a serious  aspect.  EL  Monitor, 
of  3rd  February,  says:  “ The  tyrant  has  deter- 
mined to  return  to  the  Republic.”  Mexicans  are 
warned  to  be  on  the  alert  and  advised  to  die  be- 
fore permitting  this  fatal  man  to  govern.  “ To 
his  vanity  and  inability  alone,”  says  the  same  pa- 
per, “ Scott  owes  all  his  triumphs.”  And  the 
same  paper  of  the  6th  February  contains  a letter 
from  this  distinguished  Geneial,  directed  to  Col. 
Sarruz  y Navarro,  dated  from  Kingston,  Dec.  21, 
1848,  in  which  the  charge,  that  the  expedient  of 
procuring  the  accusation  of  Gamboa  was  an  in- 
vention of  his,  is  pronounced  a calumny.  The 
history  of  this  matter,  “ together  with  the  cele- 
brated despatch,”  is  promised  in  the  next  packet. 

Tne  goverrimant  continues  to  act  with  vigi- 
lance and  promptitnde.  against  rebellion  ^wherever 
it  raises  its  head.  The  City  of  Guatamala  was 
besieged  by  about  4000  insurgents,  and  the  sup- 
position was  that  it  would  surrender.  On  tne 
20th  Janu.ry,  a revolution,  headed  by  Diaz  No- 
riega, broke  out  in  the  State  of  Jalisco,  which 
was  promptly  discovered  and  suppressed.  The 
rebellion  of  Temascaltepec  has  lost  its  alarming 
character,  and  Estevan  Leon,  the  leader,  has  re- 
turned to  his  allegiance. 


Senate  of  the  United  States. — Extra  Ses- 
sion.— The  report  of  the  Committee,  declaring 
that  the  election  of  General  Shields  was  void, 
by  reason  of  his  not  being  a citizen  of  the  United 
States  for  the  term  of  years  required  by  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  as  the  qualification 
for  United  States  Senator,  was  discussed  on  the 
13th,  14th  and  1 5th  inst.,  in  the  course  of  which 
General  Shields  tendered  his  resignation,  which, 
however,  the  Senate  declined  to  accept,  Mr. 
Webster  in-isting  that  as  General  Shields  was 
not  eligible  as  a Senator  he  could  not  therefore 
resign. 

The  subject  was  disposed  of  on  the  15th,  by 
the  adoption  of  the  resolution  of  the  Committee, 
amended  by  Mr.  Calhoun,  so  as  to  read  that  he 
was  ineligible  at  the  commencement  of  the  term 
for  which  he  was  elected. 

This  decision  places  it  out  of  the  power  of  the 
Governor  of  Illinois  to  appoint — that  provision 
of  the  Constitution  only  extending  to  cases  of 
deatn,  or  resignation, — and  the  vacancy  can  only 
be  filled  by  Legislative  election. 

Navigation  Laws. — On  the  12th  inst.,  Mr. 
Webster  offered  the  following  resolution,  and  ac- 
companied it  with  the  remarks  annexed  : 


Resolved,  That  the  President  of  Ihe  U.  Stales 
be  requested,  if  in  his  judgment  nut  incompatible 
with  the  public  interests,  to  transmit  to  the  Sen- 
ate any  instructions  which  may  have  been  given 
to  the  Minister  of  the  United  Slates  in  London, 
offering  a further  extension  of  reciprocity  and 
equality  in  the  laws  of  navigation  ; and  especial^ 
ly  such  instructions,  if  any,  as  contemplate  the 
opening  of  the  coasting  trade  of  the  United  States 
to  the  ships  and  vessels  of  other  nations. 

Mr.  Webster.  This  resolution,  sir,  is  offered  in 
consequence  of  information  received  by  the  very 
latest  arrival  from  England.  I find  it  stated,  sir, 
in  the  advices  by  the  last  steamer  at  Halifax,  and 
transmitted  thence  by  the  telegraph,  that  11  M. 
Labouchere”  who  is  the  President  of  Ihe  Board 
of  Trade  in  England,  “ has  again  brought  for- 
ward the  Government  proposition  for  the  modi- 
fication of  the  navigation  laws  ; and  Mr.  Bancroft, 
the  United  States  Minister,  states  that  to  what- 
ever extent  in  liberality  the  British  Parliament 
may  be  disposed  to  legislate  in  this  matter,  he  is 
ready  and  willing  to  sign  a convention  imme- 
diately, based  upon  the  most  complete  recipro- 
city so  as  to  open  the  entire  coasting  trade  of  the 
two  countries  to  the  vessels  of  both  nations.” 

My  object,  sir,  for  the  present  is  only  an  :n- 
quiry.  1 suppose,  if  it  be  the  pleasure  ol  the  Se- 
nate to  adopt  the  resolution  this  morning,  it  may 
be  answered  before  we  finally  adjourn.  But,  if 
there  be  no  opportunity  to  receive  an  answer  at 
this  session  of  the  Seriate,  one  part  of  my  pur- 
pose will  at  least  be  accomplished  ; which  is,  to 
draw  the  attention  of  the  country  to  this  most  im- 
portant subject.  1 mean  to  pronounce  no  particu- 
lar opinion  at  present.  All  must  agree  that  the 
subject  is  vastly  important.  And  1 confess  that  [ 
was  a little  startled  to  find  that  the  American 
Minister,  who  is  now  remaining  in  England,  has, 
at  the  present  moment,  and  under  ex i-tirig  cir- 
cumstances, offered  to  act  immediately  in  a pro- 
positioifTor  a convention  to  throw  open  the  whole 
coasting  trade  of  the  United  Stales  freely,  and 
wilhoOt  discrimination,  to  British  vessels. 

1 have  only  two  things  to  suggest  for  the  pre- 
sent consideraiion  of  the  Seriate  and  the  country. 
One  is,  that,  if  we  enter  into  this  reciprocity  with 
Great  Britain,  and  open  to  tier  ships  and  vessels 
the  whole  coasting  trace  of  the  United  Stales,  wa 
are  bound,  of  course,  to  do  the  same  thing  to  ihe 
Pow  ers  of  the  North  of  Europe,  and  to  admit  the 
ships  and  vessels  of  Bremen  and  other  of  the 
chief  navigating  States  and  countries  of  that  part 
of  the  world  to  the  same  privileges. 

Before  the  question  is  to  be  decided,  it  would 
be  well  for  us  to  be  brought  to  a consideration  of 
the  experience  which  we  have  had  since  wa 
opened  the  trade  between  ouiselves  and  certain 
Powers  of  Europe  and  certain  Powers  ol  Ameri- 
ca to  the  ships  and  vessels  of  third  parties.  And 
it  will  become  us  to  see  how  far  the  interference 
of  the  ships  and  vessels  of  ihe  northern  part  of 
Europe  in  the  trade  uelween  the  United  Slates 
and  Brazil,  for  example,  has  lessened  or  increas- 
ed the  interests  of  ship  owners  in  the  United 
States,  and  all  those  concerned  in  navigation. 

Another  tiling  to  be  considered  is  this  : how  in- 
finitely small  is  tnecoaslmg  trade  proper  between 
the  ports  of  England  and  her  European  dominions 
compared  with  the  coasting  trade  ol  the  United 
Slates.  Why,  sir,  Ihe  coasting  trade  ol  the  Uni- 
ted Slates  employs  ttie  greater  part  of  ail  the  ton- 
nage ol  the  United  States.  And  UiaL  Hade,  as  il 
is,  and  is  to  be  herea  ler,  will  employ  oar  ship- 
ping  III  voyages  some  Ol  which  will  be  the  long- 
est voyages  prosecuted  on  l tie  globe.  They  will 
be  voy  ages  Irom  the  Atlantic  cities,  on  the  north 
and  northeastern  coast,  around  Cape  Horn,  to 
California  and  Oregon.  If  any  such  proposition 
as  it  seems  has  been  suggested  snould  ue  adopted 
by  the  Government  ol  tne  United  S.ales,  it  will 
lollow  that  all  the  products  or  manufacturers  of 
the  United  States  may  be  lreely  carried  in  British 
or  other  foreign  ships  Ifom  Boston  and  New  York, 
not  only  to  New  Orleans,  but  around  Ihe  Capes  to 
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our  own  ports  on  the  Pacific,  as  freely  as  they 
may  he  carried  in  our  own  vessels. 

J repeat,  it  is  not  my  purpose  now  to  discuss 
the  great  ai  d grae  question  connected  with  this 
.subject  but  to  ascertain  whether  it  be  true,  as 
suggested,  that  our  Minister  in  England  is  author- 
ised to  enter  into  a convention  which  will  uproot, 
substantially,  the  principles  of  our  navigation 
laws  as  they  have  existed  for  sixty  years.  The 
subject,  I repeat,  well  deserves  the  attention  of 
the  country. 

If  the  Senate  have  no  objection  to  pass  the  re- 
solution to-day,  1 hope  it  may  be  passed  ; but  it 
any  gentlemen  desire  that  it  should  not  be  acted 
on  to-day,  it  may  lie  over  until  to-morrow. 

The  tesolulion  was  agreed  to. 


National  Affairs. 


CIVIL  APPOINTMENTS, 


BY  THE  PRESIDENT. 


Matthew  Gillespie,  Register  of  the  Land  Office 
at  Edwardsville,  Illinois,  vice  Jacob  Judy,  whose 
term  has  expired. 

Harry  F.  Brown,  Register  of  the  Land  Office 
at  Green  Bay,  Wisconsin,  vice  Joel  S.  Fisk,  re- 
moved. 

03“'  The  following  appointments  by  President 
Polk,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  were  accidentally  omitted  at  the  proper 
time,  viz  : 

Henry  W.  Palfrey,  to  be  Receiver  of  the 
Land  Office  at  New  Orleans,  vice  Oliver  B.  Hill. 

Rufus  Hewitt,  to  be  Receiver  of  the  Land 
Office  at  Winnamac,  Indiana,  vice  A.  L.  Wheeler, 
resigned. 

Abner  Gilstrap,  to  be  Receiver  of  the  Land 
Office  at  Milan,  Missouri  {new.  office  ) 

Jacamiah  Seaman,  to  be  Register  of  the  Land 
Office  at  Milan,  Missouri  (new  office.) 


DIPLOMATIC, 


By  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

John  Gayle,  of  Alabama,  to  be  Judge  of  the 
District  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  Nor- 
thern and  Southern  districts  of  Alabama,  in  the 
place  of  William  Crawford,  deceased. 

Archibald  Williams,  of  Illinois,  to  be  Attor- 
ney of  the  United  States  for  the  district  of  Illi- 
nois, in  the  place  of  David  L.  Gregg,  whose  com- 
mission is  about  to  expire. 

Palmer  V.  Kellogg,  of  New  York,  to  be 
Marshal  of  the  United  Stales  for  the  Northern 
district  of  New  Yoik,  in  the  place  of  Jacob  Gould, 
whose  commission  is  about  to  expire. 

John  Pettes,  of  Vermont,  to  be  Marshal  of  the 
United  Stales  for  the  district  of  Vermont,  in  the 
place  of  Jacob  Kent,  whose  commission  is  about 
to  expire 

Samuel  D.  King,  and  William  Thompson,  of 
Washington,  to  be  Justices  of  the  Peace  for  the 
county  of  Washington,  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

Allen  A.  Hall,  of  Tennessee,  to  be  Register 
of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  in  the  place 
of  Daniel  Graham,  resigned. 

Charles  W.  Rockwell,  of  Connecticut,  to  be 
Commissioner  of  Customs. 

James  Hunter,  Appraiser  of  Merchandise,  at 
Savannah,  Georgia,  vice  Charles  Stephens,  de- 
ceased. 

Collectors  of  the  Customs. 

Joseph  T.  Nye,  Saco,  Maine,  vice  Ichabod 
Jordon,  whose  commission  has  expired. 

Thomas  Hedge,  Plymouth,  Massachusetts,  vice 
William  Morton  Jackson,  whose  commission  has 
expired. 

James  Donaghe,  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  vice 
Norris  Wilcox,  whose  commission  lias  expired. 

Joshua  Taylor,  at  Ocracoke,  North  Carolina, 
vice  Thomas  I.  Pasteur,  whose  commission  has 
expired. 

James  E.  Norfleet,  Collector  at  Edenton,  N.  C., 
vice  Zizop  Rawls,  resigned. 

Naval  Officer. 

Charles  Hudson,  Boston,  Massachusetts,  vice 
Wm.  Parmenter,  whose  commission  has  expired. 

George  Loyall,  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  from  the 
14th  Match,  re-appointed. 

William  Sloanaker,  at  Philadelphia,  vice  S. 
D.  Patterson  whose  commission  has  expired. 

Surveyors  of  the  Customs. 

George  Howland,  Tiverton,  R.  I.,  vice  Asa 
Gray,  whose  commission  has  expired. 

Wm.  P.  Greene,  Providence,  R.  I.,  vice  D.  F. 
Seamans,  whose  commission  has  expired. 

John  H.  Cross,  Pawcatuck,  Rhode  Island,  vice 
George  W.  Brown,  whose  commission  has  ex- 
pired. 

Ztbedee  King , New  York,  vice  Elijah  F.  Purdy, 
whose  commission  has  expired. 

Land  Offices. 

Alfred  Cowles,  Register  of  the  Land  Office  at 
Chicago,  Illinois,  vice  William  Jackson,  whose 
-^term  has  expired. 

Jesse  K.  Dubois,  Receiver  of  the  Land  Office 
at  Palestine,  Illinois,  vice  William  Wilson,  whose 
term  has  expired. 


ILJ3  The  President  of  the  United  States  has 
recognized  Edward  Francis  Sweetzer,  as  Con- 
sul of  the  Republic  of  Ecuador  for  the  port  of 
Philadelphia. 

03“  The  Chevalier  De  Macedo,  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  from  the  Emperor  of  Brazil  to 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  was  offi- 
cially presented  to  the  President,  by  Mr.  Clayton, 
Secretary  of  State,  on  the  12th  inst. 

03^  The  President  of  the  United  States  on 
the  same  day  received  the  salutations  of  the  Re- 
presentatives of  Foreign  Governments  at  Wash- 
ington on  the  occasion  of  his  accession  to  the 
Chief  Magistracy. 

The  number  of  members  of  the  Foreign  Lega- 
tions present  was  thirty-two,  and  the  address  was 
delivered  by  the  oldest  member  of  that  Corps  pre- 
sent, Gen.  Don  Carlos  Maria  de  Alyear,  Minis- 
ter Plenipotentiary  and  Extraordinary  of  the  Ar- 
gentine Confederation. 

03=>  The  President  has  issued  his  proclama- 
tion, officially  recognizing  the  appointment  by  the 
government  of  Peru,  of  Charles  Varea,  as  Consul, 
and  Manuel  Jurado  de  los  Reyos,  as  Vice  Con- 
sul, for  California. 


A.RM  V. 

Presentation  of  Swords. — The  swords  voted 
by  Congress  to  Major  Generals  Butler,  Twiggs, 
Quitman,  Worth,  Henderson,  and  the  heirs  of  the 
late  General  Hamer,  have  just  been  finished  and 
forwarded  from  tbe  celebrated  manufactory  of 
Ames,  of  Springfield.  They  are  really  magnifi- 
cent ; cost  $9,000. 

On  the  2nd  inst.  General  Towson,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a numerous  assemblage  of  officers,  re- 
received from  the  late  President  of  the  United 
States  the  sword  intended  for  Gen.  Worth  (as 
desired  by  that  officer,  iie  being  now  stationed  in 
New  Mexico.) — National  Intelligencer. 

New  Fortifications. — The  late  Secretary  of  War, 
previous  to  his  retiring  from  office,  gave  the  fol- 
lowing names  to  the  new  fortifications  now  being 
ereettd  by  Government,  viz  : 

The  fort  at  the  Narrows  of  the  Penobscot  river, 
Maine,  Fort  Knox ; fort  on  Governor’s  Island, 
Boston  Harbor,  Mass.,  Fort  Winthrop  ; fort  on 
Rouse’s  Point,  New  York,  Fort  Montgomery  ; fort 
at  Black  Rock,  New  York , Fort  Porter ; lort  at 
Spring  Wells,  near  Detroit,  Michigan,  Fort  Wayne ; 
fort  at  Grand  Island,  Platte  River,  Oregon  Route, 
Fort  Kearney. 

MAW. 

03“  The  U.  S.  ship,  Brandywine,  brig  Perry,' 
and  store-ship  Lexington,  were  at  Rio  Janeiro, 
on  the  20th  January. 

03“  The  U.  S.  sloops-of-war,  Yorktown  and 
Portsmouth,  and  brig  Porpoise  were  at  Porto 
Praya  on  the  10th  January — all  well.  a 

03“  The  U.  S.  ship,  Germantown,  Com. 
Charles  Lowndes,  was  at  St.  Thomas,  February 
17 — all  well. 

03“  The  U.  S.  schooner,  Ewing,  was  spoken 
latitude  21°  north,  longitude  39°  40'  west — no 
date  given — all  well 


03s  Captain  Wm.  M.  Hunter,  of  the  U.  S. 
Navy,  died  at  his  residence  in  Philadelphia  on 
the  27th  ult.  He  was  a native  of  Pennsylvania — 
entered  the  service  in  1809  as  Midshipman,  and 
succeeded  to  the  Post  Captaincy  in  1838.  Cap- 
tain Hunter  had  seen  and  participated  in  much 
hard  service. 

03“  The  U.  S.  steam  frigate,  Princeton,  was 
at  Malta,  15th  February.  On  the  evening  of  the 
12th  the  U.  S.  frigate,  Constitution,  put  to  sea 
for  Alexandria,  having  been  towed  out  of  the 
^arbor  of  Malta  by  the  Princeton. 

03=  The  U.  S.  sloop-of-war,  Plymouth,  with 
his  Excellency  J.  W.  Davis,  Commissioner  to 
China,  on  board,  and  the  Preble,  Corvette,  left 
Hong  Kong  for  Manilla  on  the  5th,  and  returned 
to  Macao  on  the  27 th  December. 

03=  The  U.  S.  frigate,  St.  Lawrence,  sailed 
from  Lisbon,  February  6th,  for  Gibraltar. 

03s  The  U.  S.  sloop-of-war,  Germantown, 
sailed  from  Aux  Cayes  on  the  4th  ult.,  for  St. 
Thomas,  and  was  at  St.  Thomas  on  the  i/th. 
The  Germantown  had  been  to  St.  Domingo  short- 
ly before  leaving  Aux  Cayes. 

•03=  The  sloop-of-war,  Yorktown,  arrived  at 
Madeira,  December  19th,  twenty-eight  days  from 
Boston. 

03s"  A letter  received  from  an  officer  in  the 
Mediterranean  says  that  the  U.  S.  ship  Jamestown 
arrived  at  Spezzia,  early  in  February;  that  Com- 
modore Bolton  transferred  his  flag  to  the  steamer 
Alleghany,  and  sailed  for  Genoa,  where  both  the 
Jamestown  and  Alleghany  were  on  the  15th  of 
February.  They  were  to  sail  in  a few  days  for 
Leghorn.  All  well  on  board  both  ships.  The 
U.  S.  frigate  Constitution,  Captain  Gwmn,  was  at 
Malta,  31st  January. 

03=  Com.  Ballard,  Captain  Montgomery  and 
Lieut.  Taylor,  have  been  ordered  to  the  command 
of  the  Navy-yard,  Washington. 

03=  The  U.  S.  brig,  Bainbridge,  for  Brava, 
sailed  from  Port  Praya,  January  1. 

03=  The  U.  S.  sloop-of-war,  Yorktown,  Capt- 
Marston.  bearing  the  broad  pennant  of  Commo- 
dore Cooper,  arrived  at  Port  Praya,  January  3, 
from  Boston,  via  Madeira. 

03”  The  U.  S.  brig,  Porpoise,  Com.  Gordon, 
arrived  at  Port  Praya,  from  Monrovia,  Jan.  5. 

03=  On  the  10th  January,  at  Port  Praya,  the 
Yorktown,  for  Gambia  soon,— the  Portsmouth, 
Com.  Armstrong,  from  Liberia,  destination  un- 
certain,— and  the  Porpoise,  for  Madeira,  in  a few 
days. 

Promotions  in  the  Navy, — By  appointment  of 
the  President , by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate  : 

John  C.  Long,  now  a Commander,  to  be  Cap- 
tain in  the  Navy  from  6th  March  inst.,  vice  Cap- 
tain W.  M.  Hunter,  deceased. 

Theodoras  Bailey,  now  a Lieutenant,  to  be  Com- 
mander in  the  Navy,  from  6th  March  inst.,  vice 
Com.  John  C.  Long,  promoted. 

Charles  Deas,  now  a Master,  to  be  a Lieutenant 
in  the  Navy,  from  6th  March  inst.,  vice  Lieut. 
Theodorus  Bailey,  promoted. 


thirtieth  congress. 

SECOND  SESSION. 

ABSTRACT  OF  PROCEEDINGS. 

Tuesday,  February  27,  1849. 

(Debate  oontinued  from  page  166. 

Mr.  Bayly  said,  in  reference  to  tbe  Iowa  boun- 
dary, he  diu  not  know  how  that  matter  might 
stand.  He  had  never  examined  the  record  in  mat 
case.  Bui  he  had  examined  very  minutely  and 
carelully,  though  not  lately,  but  in  his  general 
professional  reading,  the  two  cases  to  which  he 
before  alluded,  in  which  both  the  Slates  con- 
cerned suhrailted  to  the  decision  ot  the  court. 
He  did  not  know  what  would  be  the  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  upon  their  own  jurisdiction  of 
a bonndary  question  as  between  a Stale  and  a 
Territory.  His  own  decided  opinion  was,  that  it 
was  not  authorized  by  the  Constitution.  He 
would  not  argue  the  question  ; but  lie  relerred  to 
an  opinion  ol  the  Su,>  reme  Court,  delivered  iu  a 
, case  which  he  cited,  involving  a question  of  ju- 
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isd iction  in  which  the  District  of  Columbia  was 

party,  where  it  was  held  that  the  clause  of  the 
Constitution  giving  to  the  Supreme  Court  juris 
diction  of  questions  between  States,  did  not  in- 
clude questions  as  between  a State  and  this  Dis- 
trict. He  also  cited  a decision  by  the  Court  of 

Appeals  of  his  own  State  in  the  case  of 

and  the  sheriff  of  Fairfax,  to  show  that  Congress, 
by  legislation,  could  not  give  power  or  jurisdic- 
tion to  any  department  of  the  Government  not 
conferred  by  the  Constitution. 

The  passage  of  this  amendment  (he  said)  would 
be  a most  dangerous  precedent  ; for  it  proceeded 
upon  the  assumption  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  can  give  jurisdiction  to  the  Su- 
preme Court,  which  the  Constitution  itself  does 
not  confer  ; in  other  words,  that  you  may  add  to 
the  Constitution  by  legislative  enactment.  It 
would  be  a dangerous  assumption  of  power  ; for, 
if  Congress  might  do  that  with  reference  to  the 
judiciary  department  of  the  Government,  it  migh  t 
also  confer  new  powers  upon  the  Eseculive.  He 
would  ask  whether  the  committee  was  prepared 
to  sanction  the  principle,  that  Congress  may , by 
Jaw,  confer  authority  upon  any  department  of 
the  Government  which  the  Constitution  does  not 
confer  ? 

JVlr.  Toombs  concurred  in  the  latter  portion  of 
the  remaiks  by  the  gentleman  from  Virginia,  but 
not  in  the  former  portion,  when  he  spoke  of  the 
jurisdiction  ol  the  Supreme  Court  over  questions 
of  boundary  between  States.  The  judgment  of 
the  court  was  not  mailer  forus  todecide  upon. 
The  courts  were  authoritative  expounders  of  the 
Constitution,  as  far  as  this  question  was  concern- 
ed. The  Constitution  did  give  to  the  Supreme 
Court  this  jurisdiction  ol  questions  between 
Slates.  He  never  before  heard  an  opinion  ex- 
pressed against  this  jurisdiction  of  the  court.  He 
agreed  with  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  that 
Congress  could  not  give  jurisdiction  to  the  courts 
by  legislation.  The  provision  of  the  Constitution 
which  gave  jurisdiction  to  the  Supreme  Court 
was  the  supreme  law  of  the  land  ; and  if  gentle- 
men transgressed  it,  it  was  at  their  peril.  But  it 
was  a good  objection  to  the  amendment,  that  one 
of  the  parties  to  this  controversy  was  not  a State. 

He  preceeded,  how  ever,  to  consider  a more  se- 
rious objection,  in  which  he  showed  that  the  Go- 
vernment of  the  United  Slates,  by  the  terms  of 
the  annexation  resolutions,  had  taken  upon  itself 
the  duty  of  settling  all  questions  of  ooundary  ari- 
sing between  Texas  and  other  Governments  ; and 
now,  having  established  the  claim  assumed  by 
Texas,  it  was  proposed  to  rob  her  of  it. 

He  look  occasion  to  denounce  the  inconsisten- 
cy of  the  course  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York,  [Mr.  Greeley,]  in  voting  against  the  bill 
ol  the  gentleman  lrom  Virginia,  [Mr.  Preston] 
which  recognized  in  these  peopled  New  Mexico 
the  right  to  make  a government  for  themselves  ; 
and  now,  on  this  occasion,  coming  forth  as  a 
champion  of  the  sovereign  will,  because,  by  so 
doing,  he  might  prevent  the  extension  of  a cer- 
tain political  institution — thus  legislating  with 
reference  to  but  one  idea. 

He  adverted  to  the  consistency  of  his  own 
course  in  opposition  to  the  annexation  of  Texas, 
and  to  the  war,  and  stated  that,  when  the  United 
States  went  into  the  contest  with  Mexico,  they 
declared  to  Texas  that  the  pending  boundary  dis- 
pute should  be  fairly  adjusted  ; and  now  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  Vinton]  had  proposed  an 
adjustment,  to  suit  himself,  in  winch  it  was  said 
to  I'exas,  in  edeci — if  you  care  not  satisfied  with 
it,  why,  sue  me.  It  was  proposed,  also,  to  submit 
tins  question  to  the  decision  of  a tribunal  whose 
jurisuu lion  ol  the  case  was  not  authorized  by 
the  Constitution.  It  was  a pioposilion  to  rob  the 
Stale  ol  Texas  of  rights  held  lor  her  as  a ceslui 
que  trust,  and  then  tell  her,  if  she  should  not  hap- 
pen to  be  satisfied  with  the  arrangement,  that 
she  might  go  to  law  about  it. 

Mr.  Toombs  concluded  Ins  remarks  by  stating, 
that  Texas  claimed  that  her  boundary  extended 
to  the  Rio  Grande,  from  its  source  to  us  mouth  ; 
that  that  boundary  was  recognized  by  the  United 
Stales,  and  contested  by  Mexico  ; that,  upon  the 
conclusion  oT  the  war,  that  title  was  perlected  ; 
and  now  gentlemen  wauled  to  rob  her  of  it,  just 
as  though  there  was  no  limit  to  the  work  ol  ag- 
gression. 

Mr.  Schenck  regarded  this  as  another  of  the 
mischievous  Iruiis  ol  the  war  j and  he  did  not 
believe  that  any  man  could  tell  the  amount  ol 
mischief  which  was  cestined  yet  to  arise  out  ol 
lhat  war  w ilh  Mexico,  and  the  annexation  ol 
Texas  to  the  United  Stales.  With  both  hands 
held  up,  he  would  express  his  desire,  if  it  were 


possible  to  carry  the  Union  back  again  to  the  con- 
dition in  which  it  stood  before  the  annexation  of 
Texas  look  place;  and  he  would  then  like  to 
-ubmil  to  the  people  the  question,  whether  they 
would  tread  the  same  path  again. 

Bv  the  adoption  of  the  annexation  resolutions, 
the  United  States  assumed  to  negotiate  for  the 
settlement  of  all  questions  of  boundary  between 
Texas  and  othergovernmenls,  having  reference  to 
the  Rio  Grande  boundary  : that  inasmuch  as 
I'exas  claimed  to  the  Rio  Grande,  and  Mexico  to 
the  Nueces,  lhat  question  should  be  left  to  a legal 
adjustment  between  the  United  States  and  Mex- 
ico. The  result  of  the  war — the  acquisition  by 
the  United  Stales  of  territory  beyond  the  Rio 
Grande — placed  the  General  Government  in  the 
same  position  towards  Texas,  with  reference  to 
boundary,  which  Mexico  occupied  before  we 
crossed  the  Rio  Grande  ; and  this  question  was 
now  to  be  settled  between  the  United  States  and 
Texas,  instead  of  between  Mexico  and  the  Uni- 
ted Stales.  The  United  States  was  now  saying 
to  Texas  lhat  she  could  not  go  to  the  Rio  Grande, 
because  that  country  had  changed  owners. 

Mr.  Pettit  interrupted  here,  desiring  to  know 
whether  the  agreement  on  the  part  of  the  United 
Stales  to  settle  the  boundary  of  Texas,  was  in  the 
nature  of  a trust,  or  of  a cestui  que  trust  7 

Mr.  Scltenck  replied  in  the  negative.  There 
was  no  such  thing  as  a trustee  in  the  case,  nor  a 
ceslui  que  trust.  Texas  set  up  a claim  to  the  Rio 
Granue,  wtiieh  was  false  and  unfounded  ; hut  Hie 
United  Slates  chose  to  go  to  war  to  assert  it. 
This  trust  question  was  all  a new  idea.  He 
would  now  retort  upon  the  gentleman  lrom  In- 
diana, with  a question  in  his  turn.'  Did  the  gen- 
ileman  believe  that  Santa  Fe  was  ever  within  the 
limits  of  Texas? 

Mr.  Pettit- replied  lhat  Santa  Fe  was  within  the 
limits  prescribed  by  the  Constitution  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Schenck  said,  that  was  not  the  question. 
We  all  knew  how  Texas  marked  out  her  boun- 
daries. We  all  knew,  that  up  to  the  time  of  the 
war,  she  never  bad  any  possession  beyond  the 
Nueces,  except  at  and  around  Corpus  Curisti. 

JVlr.  Duncan,  of  Kentucky,  (interposing,  and 
the  floor  being  yielded,)  said  he  had  examined 
with  care  the  question  winch  the  gentleman  was 
considering,  and  he  was  ol  the  opinion  that  Santa 
Fe  belonged  as  much  to  the  Stale  of  Texas,  as 
Cincinnati  did  to  the  State  ol  Onio. 

Mr.  Scltenck  continued.  He  had  examined  the 
question  carefully,  loo,  and  he  had  heard  opin- 
ions expressed  upon  it;  but  the  opinion  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  was  the  first  opinion 
going  as  far  as  that,  which  he  ever  heard  upon 
Hie  question. 

Mr.  Woodward  interrupted,  and  was  unders'ood 
to  ask  whether  it  was  not  a clear  principle  ol 
law,  that  a judge  should  not  decide  in  his  own 
case?  and  to  stale,  lhat  lrom  the  circumstances 
under  which  Texas  submitted  the  settlement  of 
her  boundary  to  the  United  States,  it  eould  not 
be  inferred  lhat  she  should  submit  to  the  umpi- 
rage now,  when  the  United  States  was  a party 
against  her. 

Mr.  Scltenck  replied,  that  there  was  no  such 
thing  proposed  as  that  the  United  Slates  was  to 
be  a judge  in  the  case.  The  United  Slates  might 
be  a party  ; but  the  Supreme  Court  was  to  be 
the  judge. 

He  look  occasion  to  state  his  objection  to  the 
amendment,  tor  he  also  had  an  objection  to  it. 

It  was,  that  it  might  show,  perhaps,  by  implica- 
tion, that  Texas  had  some  sort  of  right  to  the 
claim  set  up  by  her  for  territory  to  the  Rio 
Grande.  He  was  unwilling  to  vole  lor  a propo- 
sition which  would  seem,  even,  by  implication, 
to  admit  that  Texas  had  any  such  right. 

He  then  look  a wide  range  of  debate,  and  re- 
hearsed Ins  own  course  of  opposition  to  annexa- 
tion and  the  w ar  lrom  the  beginning.  He  showed 
that  lie  ti ad  exposed  the  injustice  and  absurdity 
of  me  claim  of  Texas,  and  that  the  friends  of 
the  Administration  bad  been  compelled  to  admit 
it  ; and  he  argued  its  want  of  validity  lrom  the 
history  ol  the  operations  of  General  Kearny  at 
Santa  Fe,  by  the  establishment  of  civil  govern- 
ment there,  the  collection  -of  revenue,  and  the 
trial  and  execution  of  eleven  of  his  adopted  citi- 
zens tor  treason  against  the  United  Stales. 

He  contended,  also,  that  by  the  terms  of  the 
resolutions  of  annexation,  it  was  not  admitted 
that  the  boundary  line  ol  Texas  extended  to  the 
Rio  Grande,  'i  lie  language  ut  these  resolutions 
admitted  her  with  her  " righllul  and  proper 
boundaries.” 

Mr.  Kaufman  interposed,  and  desired  to  ask  if 
there  was  not  in  these  resolutions  a provision 


lhat  Texas  should  govern  as  far  north  as  36° 
30'.  and  was  il  not  so  laid  down  on  the  maps? 

Mr.  Schenck  admitted  all;  bui  the  maps,  he 
said,  were  made  to  order,  and  ihev  had  been 
denounced  by  Democratic  members  as  a gross 
fraud.  The  provision  of  36°  30'  was  put  in  on 
the  motion  of  a member  from  Illinois,  [Mr. 
Douglas,]  now  a Senator,  and  was  employed 
only  as  a gull-trap  to  catch  Northern  Demo- 
cratic votes. 

Mr.  Kaufman  inquired  whether  Texas  was  a 
parly  to  lhat  gull-trap,  or  whether  it  impaired 
the  legal  force  of  llyj  resolutions?  and  if  not, 
whether  Texas  should  be  made  to  sutfer  on  ac- 
count of  il  ? 

Mr.  Schenck  did  not  consider  Texas  in  danger 
of  suffering  any  loss.  Being  in  the  Union,  she 
would  be  treated  with  all  kindness;  but  she 
could  not  pretend  to  claim  any  more  territory 
than  she  had  when  she  came  in. 

He  proceeded  then  into  a review  of  the  pro- 
ceedings in  connection  with  the  adoption  of  the 
annexation  resolutions,  the  history  of  ••  the  gull- 
trap,”  and  of  ils  success.  He  contended  that  an 
imaginary  line,  like  lhat  of  36°  30',  could  not 
settle  a boundary. 

Mr.  McCternand  interposed,  and  (the  floor  be- 
ing yielded)  said,  lhat  the  original  boundary  of 
Texas,  as  a Spanish  province,  extended  on  the 
south  and  west  from  the  mouth  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  up  that  stream  to  about  27j°,  certainly 
not  above  30°  north  latitude,  thence  by  the  San 
Saba  Mountains  to  the  Red  river.  Since,  and 
at  no  time,  had  Texas,  as  an  independent  State, 
extended  her  actual  possessions  north  of  the 
lower  Rio  Grande.  Albuquerqie,  Sante  Fe.. 
Taos,  and  other  villages  to  the  north,  had  been 
from  the  first  in  the  possession  of  the  Mexican 
authorities  and  people,  and  were  wrested  from 
them  by  conquest. 

The  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Toombs] 
insisted  that  the  United  States  were  bound  oy 
the  claim  of  Texas.  Nut  so.  They  were  bound 
by  tiie  rights  of  Texas.  Beyond  the  line  of  her 
rights  live  United  Slates  had  succeeded  to  lha 
rights  of  Mexico.  Still  it  was  a question  of  ex- 
pediency, whether  Congress  would  concede  lo 
Texas  her  extended  boundary. 

Mr.  Schenck  (resuming)  said  that  he  should  not 
undertake  an. explanation  like  lhat  which  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  McClern’and]  had 
given.  He  prefeired  to  keep  to  the  pou  t lrom 
which  gentlemen  could  not  escape.  He  then 
went  back  to  the  language  ol  the  annexation  re- 
solutions, reading  and  showing  that  they  restrict- 
ed the  new  Slate  annexed  to  territory  "properly 
included  in,  and  righliully  belonging  to”  that 
Stale  ; and  lhat,  among  the  qualifications  under 
winch  Texas  came  intu  the  Union,  it  was  speci- 
fied that  she  was  to  come  in,  suojecl  to  the  set- 
tlement by  Ibis  Government  of  all  questions  of 
boundaries  arising  “between  Texas  and  other 
Governments.” 

He  insisted  that  the  country  of  New  Mexico 
never  did  belong  lo  Texas,  and  be  was  unwilling 
to  do  anything  mat  would  seem  to  recognize  any 
title  lo  it  on  tier  part. 

He  repeated  and  elaborated  the  proposition 
with  which  be  commenced,  and  showed  tiiat  ill 
country  which  originally  belonged  to  Mexico,  be 
longed  now  to  the  United  States,  and  that  tile 
most  ready  and  righteous  settlement  ol  this  bouri  ■ 
nary  question  whicli  could  be  had,  was  that  pro- 
posed in  the  amendment.  Was  it  possible  lhat 
the  United  Slates  established  civil  government 
and  collected  impost  duties  at  Santa  Fe,  as  a 
mere  trustee?  Was  it  possioie  that  tne  authority 
o!  General  Kearny  at  Santa  Fe  was  under  the 
authorities  ol  Texas,  an  imperium  in  imperio  ? 

He  objected  to  the  amendment  only  because, 
by  implication,  it  seemed  to  admit  the  title  of 
Texas  lo  Santa  Fe.  il  we  legislate  here  lor  the 
eslaulisbrnent  of  territorial  governments,  we 
should  establish  ihem  with  all  that  the  United, 
stales  could  rightfully  claim  lor  them. 

The  committee  men  rose,  and  the  House  ad- 
journed. 

Wednesday,  February  23,  1343. 

In  Senate. — Appropriation  for  light- houses,  Sfc. 

— The  Committee  on  Commerce  reported  the 
bill  making  appropriations  lor  ligbl-ho.uses,  light- 
boats,  buoys,  &c.,  and  providing  lor  the  establish- 
ment of  Hits  same;  which  was  read  three  limes 
acd  passed. 

Eiectro  Magnetic  Poioer. — Mr.  Benton,  from  the 
Select  Committee  on  Hie  memorial  of  Professor 
Page,  reported  lhat  the  Committee  bad  examined, 
and  witnessed  experiments  in  connection  with 
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his  invention  for  the  application  of  electro-mag- 
netism, as  a substitute  for  steam,  in  the  propul- 
sion of  cars,  vessels,  & c.,  ami  are  entirely  satis- 
fied of  its  practicability,  and  recommend  the 
appropriation  of  $20,000,  to  aid  in  testing  fully 
the  invention.  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Alluvion,  the  resolution  set- 
ting apart  Thursday  for  the  consideration  of  pri- 
vate bills,  was  rescinded. 

Upper  California — The  bill  from  the  House  to 
establish  the  territorial  government  of  Upper 
California,  was  read  twice  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Territories. 

Bill  to  pay  James  Moorehead,  for  the  con- 
struction, repairs,  &c.  of  public  improvements  on 
the  Ohio  river,  and  for  damages  and  losses  sus- 
tained in  consequence  of  the  suspension  of  those 
works  by  the  Government,  was  taken  up  and 
passed. 

Bill  to  pay  to  the  Union  Bank  of  Florida,  a 
balance  due  of  money  borrowed  by  the  Govern- 
ment, was  laid  on  the  table. 

Civil  and  Diplomatic  Bill. — On  motion  of  Mr. 
Atherton,  the  consideration  of  the  Civil  and  Di- 
plomatic Appropriation  Bill  was  then  resumed. 

The  Bill  and  amendments  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  having  been  last  night  reported  to  the 
Senate,  the  amendment  providing  for  the  next  in 
stalment  of  the  Mexican  indemnity  was  this 
morning  rejected,  being  already  provided  for  in 
a separate  bill,  passed  by  both  Houses. 

Tile  amendment  authorizing  the  purchase  of 
the  papers  of  George  Washington  and  James 
Munroe,  lor  $20,1)00  each  was  adopted,  the  first 
28  to  26,  and  the  second  28  to  20. 

On  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Walker,  adopted  in 
Committee  of  the  Whole,  extending  the  revenue 
laws,  and  other  laws  of  the  U..ited  States  appli- 
cab  e,  over  Upper  California,  and  providing  there- 
in a t--mporiry  government,  Mr.  Dix  asked  the 
yeas  and  nays,  and  proceeded  to  express  his  views 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment,  as  out  of  place 
in  any  appropriation  bill,  and  in  favor  of  a terri- 
torial bill,  as  providing  the  only  proper  govern- 
ment at  this  time. 

[ The  address  of  Mr.  Dix  will  be  published  at 
length  in  a future  number  of  our  paper.] 

Evening  Session. — Mr.  Dickinson  addressed  the 
Senate  in  lavor  of  the  amendment,  upon  the 
general  question  of  slavery,  and  in  reply  to  the 
arguments  ol  his  colleague. 

Mr.  Johnson,  of  Georgia,  followed  on  the  same 
side  of  Uie  question,  noticing  the  objections  made 
to  the  amendment  by  the  Senator  (Mr.  Dayton) 
from  New  Jersey — that  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  Stales  does  not  extend  to  territories,  pro- 
pria vigore,  and  that  it  is  not  competent  for  Con 
gie=s  tnus  to  extend  it  by  legislative  enactment  — 
declaring  that  he  entertained  not  a shadow  of  a 
doubt  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Slates, 
so  tar  as  its  provisions  were  applicable,  does  ex- 
tend to  territories,  and  that  he  did  not  believe  the 
Supreme  Court  ever  had  or  ever  would  decide  to 
the  contrary  Mr.  J.  also  expressed  his  disap- 
probation of  the  bill  of  Mr.  Douglas,  providing 
iur  the  admission  ol  California- into  lire  Union  as 
a Stale,  without  first  undergoing  territorial  pupi- 
lage, as  a departure  from  long-established  usage, 
and  as  nut  being  calculated  to  settle  ttie  question 
of  slavery.  The  remainder  of  Mr.  Johnson's 
speech  was  in  reference  to  the  Wilmot  Proviso, 
abolitionism,  and  the  subject  of  slavery  generally, 
asserting  that  it  had  existed  in  almost  every  age 
and  country  ol  the  world,  and  had  Us  origin  m 
Divine  decree — that  Abraham  was  a slave  bolder 
— that  Sarah  was  also  a slave-owner — that  i=aac 
was  a slaveholder,  and  that  slavery  was  not  dis- 
countenanced by  the  great  Saviour  of  men.  The 
new  Testament,  he  said,  abounded  hi  passages 
not  only  recognising  the  existence  but  the  legality 
ol  slavery. 

Mr.  Niles  followed  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment; who  was  replied  to  in  some  remaiks  Irom 
Mr.  Mason. 

Mr.  Phelps  then  rose  and  said  that  he  consider- 
ed the  discussion  as  mal  a-pro-pos  to  the  business 
of  me  Senate,  regret. ing  mat  any  discussion  ol 
the  quesion  of  slavery  bad  been  raised  in  con- 
nection with  the  bill  before  the  Senate,  and,  con- 
vinced that  this  irritating  subject  could  not  be 
settled  by  Uie  present  Congress,  thought  the  ap. 
pruprialion  bill  should  not  be  embarrassed  by  n. 
Without  expressing  any  opinion  in  relation  to 
the  amendment,  Mr.  Ptietps  said  he  would  be 
constrained  to  vole  against  it,  as  a duty  he  owed 
to  Ins  constituents,  ll  mis  matter  is  to  be  pre- 
sented, let  it  be  presented  in  a separate  and  dis- 
tinct lorm. 


The  question  was  then  taken  on  the  amendment 
and  decided  in  the  affirmative — ayes  25  nays  18 
Yeas —Messrs.  Atchison.  Bell,  Berrien,  Calhoun, 
Davis,  of  Mississippi.  Dickinson,  Dodge,  if  Iowa 
Downs,  Fitzpatrick.  Foote  Hunter,  Johnson,  of  Mary 
land,  Johnson,  of  Georgia,  Bing,  Mangum  Mason 
Pearce,  Rusk,  Sturgeon,  Turney,  Underwood,  Wal- 
ker, Westcott,  and  Yulee—ib. 

Nays — Messrs.  Allen,  Atherton,  Baldwin,  Benton, 
Breese,  Corwin,  Davis,  of  Massachusetts,  Dayton,  Dix, 
Fetch.  Greene,  Hamlin,  Miller,  Niles,  Phelps,  Spru- 
ance,  Upham,  and  Wales — 18. 

An  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Baldwin  to  ex- 
tend to  the  inhabitants  of  the  territories  of  New 
Mexico  and  California  the  benefits  of  the  habeas 
corpus  act  and  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  in  crimi- 
nal prosecutions,  and  of  judicial  proceedings  ac- 
cording to  the  course  of  common  law,  and  the 
laws  and  usages  in  force  in  said  territories,  and 
providing  that  no  person,  out  of  the  army  or  navy 
of  the  United  Stales,  shall  be  tried  by  martial 
law,  was  rejected. 

An  amendment  by  Mr.  Dayton,  for  the  pur- 
chase of  Catlin’s  Indian  Gallery,  was  also  reject- 
ed by  a vote  of  yeas  15,  nays  21. 

The  bill  was  then  ordered  to  be  engrossed,  and 
being  engrossed,  was  read  a third  time  and 
passed. 

Wednesday,  February  28,  1849. 

House  of  Representatives. — Public  Lands. 
— Several  reports  were  made  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Lands — one  by  Mr.  Collamer, 
declaring  lhaL  it  is  inexpedient  for  the  United 
Slates  lo  grant  her  public  lands  to  Slates  or  cor- 
porations for  purposes  of  internal  improvement; 
which  was  laid  over  until  next  day. 

Rhode  Island  Resolutions. — Mr.  Cranslon  pre- 
sented the  resolutions  of  the  Legislature  of  R. 
Island,  iri  opposition  to  the  use  of  ardent  spirits 
and  of  the  lash  in  the  Navy  of  the  United  States, 
and  lo  the  extension  of  slavery  to  the  territories  ; 
also  for  the  abolishment  of  the  slave  trade  in  the 
District. 

Which  were  laid  on  the  table  and  ordered  to 
be  printed. 

President  and  Vice  President  Elect. — Mr.  Bar- 
row,  Irom  the  Committee  a;  pointed  to  wait  on 
the  President  and  Vice  President  elect,  and  lo 
communicate  lo  Ihem  official  information  of  their 
election,  made  report  that  they  had  performed 
this  duty.  Which  was  laid  on  the  table. 

Debates  of  Congress. — A resolution  from  the 
Joint  Committee  on  ihe  Library  authorizing  the 
Secretary  ol  the  Senate  and  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  to  subscribe  for  a thousand  copies  of  the 
Debates  and  Proceedings  of  Congress  was  read 
three  times  and  passed. 

Patent  Office  Report. — The  resolution  of  the 
Committee  on  Printing  that  5000  copies  of  the 
last  Annual  Report  ot  the  Commissioner  of  Pa- 
tents, with  the  list  of  patents  and  claims  annexed, 
ami  20,000  copies  without  the  lists,  be  printed 
for  ttie  use  of  members,  was  amended  so  as  lo 
read  “forty”  in  place  of  “twenty,”  and  thus 
amended  was  adopted. 

Sunday  Mails. — Mr.  Goggin,  from  the  Post  Of- 
fice Committee,  reported  a resolution,  declaring 
it  to  be  inexpedient  lo  legislate  against  the  trans- 
portation of  the  mails  and  the  delivery  of  lellers 
on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  as  prayed  for  in  a 
number  of  memorials  presented  at  the  present 
session. 

Also,  a resolution  calling  on  Ihe  Postmaster 
General  to  communicate  lo  the  Senate  Uie  amount 
paid  for  foreign  mail  transportation,  Uie  rates, 
and  amount  ol  postage  received. 

Also,  a resolution,  requesting  the  Postmaster 
General  to  state  Uie  reasons  lor  reducing  the 
compensation  of  letter  carriers  in  the  several 
cities  of  the  United  Slates.  WhieU  were  seve- 
rally adopted. 

Mr.  Lincoln  reporled,  without  amendment, 
Senate  hill  to  define  the  period  of  disability 
which  may  be  incurred  by  bidders  for  mail  con- 
tracts in  certain  cases,  and  it  was  passed. 

Mr.  J R.  Ingersoll  reported  a bill  lo  amend 
the  act  lor  ttie  admission  of  Iowa  and  Plorida 
into  Uie  Union,  with  Uie  Senate  amendments, 
which  was  concurred  in,  and  so  the  bill  stands 
passed. 

Also,  bill  concerning  the  selection  of  jurors  in 
the  Circuit  Courts  of  Uie  United  States  ; passed. 

Bill  lo  authorize  the  holding,  by  the  Judge  of 
the  Filth  Circuit  of  the  United  States,  ol  a Court 
in  District  ol  Kentucky,  was  passed. 

Mr.  Bolls,  Irom  the  Military  Committee,  re- 
ported a nil!  to  classily  the  clerks,  in  the  Military 
Department  of  the  Government,  and  to  regulate 


their  salaries  ; which  was  twice  read  and  commit- 
ted. 

Mr.  Bolts,  from  the  same  committee,  reported 
bill  from  the  Senate,  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: A bill  to  increase  the  Medical  Department 
of  the  Army  and  to  provide  for  an  additional 
number  of  Chaplains  ; which  was  passed. 

Mr.  Schenck,  from  the  naval  committee,  to 
whom  the  bill  had  been  referred,  leported  back 
to  the  House  Senate  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  cap. 
tors  of  the  frigate  Philadelphia,  which  was  order- 
ed to  be  committed. 

Tariff  Report.  Mr.  Hudson,  from  the  Commit, 
tee  of  Ways  and  Means,  to  whom  several  peti- 
tions has  been  referred  on  the  subject  of  protec- 
tion to  the  manufacturing  and  mining  interests 
of  Pennsy  Ivar.ia, and  who  were  instructed  by  reso- 
lution “ lo  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  report- 
ing a taritl  biil  based  upon  the  principles  of  the 
tariff'd  1842,”  made  a report  in  writing  ( seepage 
183) 

Mr.  Nicoll  submitted  the  views  of  the  minori- 
ty on  Ihe  same  subject. 

The  reports  were  ordered  to  be  laid  on  the  ta- 
ble and  printed. 

Duties  in  Mexico. — Mr.  Duncan,  of  Kentucky, 
from  the  select  committee  to  whom  had  been  re- 
ferred the  message  of  the  President,  justifying 
the  collection  of  duties  in  Mexico,  and  the  dis- 
bursement of  the  same  therein,  during  the  war 
with  that  Republic,  presented  the  report  of  the 
majority  of  that  committee,  in  opposition  to  the 
views  ol  the  President. 

Mr.  Stanton  presented  a minority  report,  sus- 
taining the  positions  of  the  President. 

Messrs.  Tenable  and  Me Clernand  also  presented 
a minority  report,  differing  Irom  the  preceding, 
but  sustaining  Ihe  President. 

The  reports  were  severally  ordered  lo  be  com- 
mitted to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  and  print* 
ed. 

Pay  Department  of  the  Army. — Senate  bill  rela- 
ting to  the  Pay  Department  of  the  Army,  was 
read  three  limes  and  passed. 

Terrilorily  of  Minesolu. — The  bill  establishing 
the  territorial  government  of  Minesola  came  up 
in  order,  and  the  question  being  on  its  final  pas- 
sage, it  was  agreeu  to. 

Franking  Privilege. — The  bill  to  abolish  the 
Franking  Privilege,  was,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Van 
Dyke,  laid  on  the  table  by  a vote  of  yeas  103 — 
nay  s 68. 

Boundary  Line. — Senate  bill  to  carry  into  effect 
the  provisions  of  the  5th  article  ol  the  treaty 
with  Mexico,  in  reference  to  the  establishment 
of  the  bounuary  line  between  the  two  republics, 
was  token  up,  and  Mr.  Truman  Smith,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Atlairs,  submitted 
a substitute,  directing  the  appointment  of  the  of- 
ficers from  the  corps  of  Topographical  Engineers. 

And,  pending  Uie  question  on  the  adoption  of 
the  substitute,  Mr.  McClernand  moved  lo  amend 
the  bill  by  adding  three  sections  thereto,  provi- 
ding that  it  shall  be  lawlul  lor  the  President  to 
employ  other  officers  of  the  corps  of  Topographi- 
cal  Engineers  lo  aid  in  the  survey  and  marking  of 
the  boundary  line,  and  alluw  such  suin  as  may 
be  necessary  lo  cover  their  extra  expenses,  and 
also  to  employ  parties  on  different  parts  of  the 
boundary  at  the  same  time  lo  expedite  the  survey 
thereof. 

The  amendment  of  Mr.  McClernand  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  Schenck  then  moved  a further  amendment 
providing  that  no  part  ol  the  money  appropriated 
by  this  act,  or  by  any  previous  act  oi  Gungiess 
snould  be  used  to  pay  Ibe  salary  of  any  commis- 
sioner or  surveyor,  or  other  officer  or  person  to 
adjust  the  boundary  line  between  the  United 
Elates  and  Mexico,  when  the  appointment  of 
such  commissioner,  surveyor,  or  oilier  officer  or 
person  wts  made  without  authority  of  law. 

Mr.  Schenck  proceeded  lo  stale  the  character 
and  effect  ot  Ins  amendment,  it  being  notorious 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States  had  as- 
sumed to  htmsell,  without  any  authority  ol  law, 
the  power  to  appoint  and  send  out  a Commission- 
er and  Surveyor,  and  (il  report  be  true)  to  fix  ttie 
amount  ol  salary  this  officer  should  receive. 

The  discussion  was  continued  by  Mr.  Smith  of 
Connecticut,  Mr.  Huralson,  Mr.  Ashman,  and  Mr. 
Woodward,  and  the  question  being  taken  on  the 
amendment  ol  Mr.  Schenck,  it  was  agreed  to — 
ayes  83,  nays  45. 

The  question  then  recurred  on  the  substitule  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  lor  the  onginal 
bill,  and  being  taken,  it  was  decided  affirmative* 

iy- 

The  bilf  was  then  ordered  to  a third  reading, 
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and  having  been  read  the  third  time,  it  was  pass- 
ed. 

And  then  the  House  adjourned. 

Thursday  March  1,  1849. 

In  Senate. — Slavery  Resolutions — LMr.  Badger, 
of  North  Carolina,  presented  a series  of  resolu- 
tions, passed  by  the  Legislature  of  his  Slate  con- 
cerning the  slavery  question  and  the  rights  of  the 
South  in  connection  with  that  subject. 

Hr.  Greene,  of  Rhode  Island,  submitted  a series 
of  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Legislature  of  his 
Slate,  on  the  subject  of  slavery  and  with  partic. 
ular  reference  to  its  exlensiou  to  the  new  terri- 
tories. 

Flogging  in  the  Navy. — Mr.  Greene  also  present- 
ed a series  of  resolutions,  passed  by  the  Rhode  Is- 
land Legislature,  against  the  practice  ol  flogging  in 
the  navy,  and  in  favor  of  a discontinuance  of  the 
spirit  ration.  He  accompanied  the  presentation 
of  the  resolutions  with  a few  remarks.  He  was 
di-posed  to  pay  all  due  respect  to  the  sentiments 
of  his  constituents,  but  his  personal  views  were 
against  the  abolition  of  the  practice  in  question. 

The  resolutions  were  read  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

New  Senator. — Mr.  Westcotl,  presented  the  cre- 
dentials of  Jackson  Morton,  elected  his  successor 
in  the  Senate  for  the  term  of  six  years  from  the 
4th  of  March  next. 

•American  Archives. — The  resolution  from  the 
House  in  favor  of  distributing  copies  of  certain  of 
the  American  archives  among  the  various  literary 
institutions  of  the  United  States,  was  considered, 
and,  after  some  amendments,  passed. 

Mr.  Davis,  of  Mississippi,  from  the  Committee 
on  Military  Affairs,  to  whom  was  referred  the  bill, 
from  the  House,  to  continue  in  force  the  acis  for 
the  payment  of  horses  and  other  property  lost  in 
the  military  service  of  the  United  Stales,  reported 
the  same,  with  an  amendment  or  substitute  lor  the 
original  bill,  inserting  a general  bill  providing 
for  the  payment  of  all  horses,  mules,  oxen,  carts, 
wagons,  boats,  &c.,  that  may  have  been  lost  in 
the  military  service  of  the  United  Stales,  with- 
out fault  or  negligence  on  the  part  of  their  own- 
ers. 

And,  the  same  having  been  further  amended  so 
as  to  include  horses  and  their  equipage  condemn- 
ed as  until  for  service,  in  consequence  of  the  fail- 
ure of  Government  to  supply  torage,  the  bill  was 
passed  as  amended. 

New  Hampshire  claims. — The  Senate  took  up 
the  bill  lor  the  settlement  of  the  claims  of  the 
Stale  of  New  Hampshire  against  the  United 
States,  and,  after  consideration,  passed  the  same. 

Central  Highway. — Mr.  Benton,  from  the  Com- 
mitiee  on  Military  Affairs,  reported  the  bill  tor 
the  construction  of  a great  central  national  road 
from  St.  Louis  to  the  Pacilic,  without  amend- 
ment. 

Seventh  Census. — The  bill  making  provision  for 
taking  the  seventh  cepsus,  was  then  taken  up, 
when 

Mr.  Davis,  of  Massachusetts,  submitted  a sub- 
sli.ute,  leaving  it  with  the  Secretary  of  Stale,  in 
connection  w ith  the  Postmaster  Ger.er.il  and 
Secretary  of  the  Home  Department,  to  frame  a 
suitable  Dili  upon  the  subject. 

Mr.  Calhoun  rose  and  made  a few  remarks  in 
opposition  to  both  propositions.  He  was  opposed 
to  the  practice  of  training  an  extensive  schedule 
of  statistics  in  connection  with  the  census.  He 
was  also  opposed  to  the  publication  ol  those  huge 
volumes  of  statistics  which  had  issued  from  the 
Patent  Office  annually  for  several  years.  He 
briefly  slated  his  reasons  for  these  views,  and 
concluded  by  moving  that  the  whole  subject  lie 
on  the  table. 

Mr  C's.  motion  was  lost,  and  the  discussion 
was  continued  by  Messrs.  Westcotl,  Davis,  Badger, 
Butler,  Bright,  Hunter  and  Cameron. 

Mr.  Briglit  ol  Indiana,  renewed  the  motion  to 
lay  the  Mil  and  the  substitute  on  the  table,  which 
was  agreed  to. 

lietuement  of  the  Vice  President. — The  presiding 
officer  ol  file  Senate,  the  Hon.  George  M.  Dallas, 
announced  fits  intention  to  withdraw  finally  Irom 
the  duties  of  the  chair,  to  morrow,  at  one  o’clock. 

Navy  Pension  bill. — The  Senate  then  proceeded 
to  the  consideration  of  ttie  bill  making  an  appro- 
priation lor  naval  pensions,  and,  after  a few  ex- 
planatory remarks,  passed  the  saoie. 

The  Senate  took  a recess  until  6 o’clock. 

Evening  Session, — Fortification  bill. — On  re- 
assembling, the  Senate  look  up  the  lortifiealion 
bill,  which  was  passed  with  amendments. 

Army  Appropriation  bill. — This  bill  was  next 
considered.  Mr.  Baldwin  submitted  an  amend- 


ment, extending  the  benefit  of  the  right  of  habeas 
corpus  to  the  inhabitants  of  California  and  New 
Mexico,  and  also  providing  that  no  citizens  of 
those  territories,  except  members  of  the  army, 
shall  be  tried  by  martial  law. 

Mr.  Yulee,  raised  a point  of  order,  that  the 
amendment  was  irrevalent. 

The  Chair  decided  the  amendment  in  order. 

Mr.  Baldwin  spoke  briefly  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Foote,  of  Mississippi,  made  a characteristic 
speech  against  it.  He  pronounced  it  to  be  an 
abolition  movement — a latent,  mischievous  at- 
tempt to  enable  black  slaves  who  may  be  taken 
there,  to  c aim  their  liberty  under  a writ  of  habeas 
corpus,  and  indulged  in  remarks  of  a personal  na- 
ture towards  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
Baldwin.) 

Mr.  Mangum,  of  North  Carolina,  rose  and  re- 
minded the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  that  his 
remarks  were  too  personal. 

Mr.  Foote  briefly  responded  : Well,  sir,  I con- 
fess it  is  a little  difficult  to  be  perfectly  parlia- 
mentary under  such  peculiar  provocations.  I have 
designed  to  use  plain  and  strong  language.  The 
season  of  patience  and  submission,  and  strict 
courtesy,  with  me  at  least,  has  sometime  since 
terminated  ; and  if  honorable  gentlemen  expect 
from  me  the  language  of  civility,  kindness,  and 
complaisance,  they  must  cease  their  mischievous 
intermeddling  with  matters  which  do  not  at  all 
concern  them,  over  which  they  have  no  constitu- 
tional authority,  and  by  interference  with  which 
they  cannot  but  be  mischievous  to  an  extent 
which  all  good  men  would  deplore.  If  honor- 
able senators  wish  to  be  treated  with  respect  by 
me,  they  must  cease  to  bear  the  torch  of  the  in- 
cendiary into  this  hall  of  consultation.  If  they 
wisn  to  be  treated  as  gentlemen,  they  must  de- 
mean themselves  in  such  manner  as  not  to  violate 
the  principles  which  have  regulated  the  conduct 
of  gentlemen  in  all  ages  and  nations  since  the 
first  dawn  of  civilization  and  refinement.  1 hope, 
Mr.  President,  that  without  much  further  debate, 
we  may  come  to  a vote  upon  the  amendment  ol 
the  senator  from  Connecticut,  and,  as  far  as  we 
can,  put  an  end  to  this  troublesome  question  for- 
ever. 

Mr.  Baldwin. — My  own  self-respect  will  pre- 
vent me  troth  replying  to  the  senator  from  Mis 
sissippi.  But  1 ask  the  indulgence  of  the  Senate 
while  I read  for  their  information  from  the  act 
organizing  the  Territory  of  Louisiana  the  clause 
securing  to  the  inhabitants  the  writ  of  habeas  cor- 
pus and  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  : 

“ In  all  criminal  proseculions  which  are  capilal, 
the  trial  shall  be  by  a jury  of  twelve  good  and  law- 
ful men  ol  the  vicinage;  and  in  all  cases,  criminal 
and  civil,  the  trial  shall  be  by  jury,  if  either  of  the 
parties  require  it.  The  inhabitants  of  the  said  Terri- 
tory shall  be  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus,”  &c. 

This  was  deemed  necessary  in  the  case  of 
Louisiana,  (a  slave  Territory,)  where  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  was  extended  to  “ the  inhabitants” 
in  the  same  words  that  1 have  adopted  in  the 
amendment  proposed.  The  territory  of  Louisiana 
was  organized  in  1304.  Again,  in  the  year  1812, 
when  the  Territory  of  Missouri — also  a slave 
Territory — was  formed,  it  was  deemed  proper  to 
enact  “ that  the  people  of  said  Territory  shall  al- 
ways be  entitled  to  a proportionate  representa- 
tion in  the  General  Assembly  ; to  judicial  pro- 
ceedings according  to  the  common  law  and  the 
laws  aftid  usages  in  force  in  the  said  Territory  ;lo 
the  benefit  oi  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus.” 

After  some  further  remarks  by  Mr.  Baldwin, 
Mr.  IVestcott,  and  Mr.  Foole, 

Mr.  Butler  asked  lor  the  reading  of  the  amend- 
ment ; and,  alter  hearing  it,  said:  I should  be 
very  sorry  that  the  right  to  the  writ  of  habeas  cor- 
pus and  to  trial  by  jury  should  not  be  extended 
to  California,  or  to  any  of  the  citizens  of  the 
United  Slates  wherever  they  might  be  within  our 
borders.  The  remark  has  been  attributed  to  me 
— 1 do  not  know  how  truly — that  I had  said  that 
it  was  unnecessary  to  extend  the  right  of  habeas 
corpus  and  trial  by  jury,  inasmuch  as  they  are 
already  extended  with  the  Constitution  ol  the 
United  States,  if  it  could  be  constitutional  to 
pass  the  amendment  to  the  other.  Sir,  1 main- 
tain toat  proposition  to  its  fullest  extent.  The 
Constitution,  Mr.  President,  certainly  does  pre- 
suppose, that  where  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Constitution  are  established,  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  cannot  be  suspended.  It  presup- 
poses, therefore,  the  right  to  the  writ  ot  habeas 
corpus  existing  under  toe  Constitution  and  laws 
of  toe  United  Stales.  It  certainly  does  presume 


that  such  a right  shall  not  be  suspended,  where 
its  right  has  been  recognised  by  law.  Now,  sir, 
if  we  have,  by  an  amendment  to  a bill  which  we 
have  sent  to  the  other  House,  extended,  eo  nomine, 
ihe  Constitution  of  the  United  States  to  Califor- 
nia and  New  Mexico,  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  Slates  will  carry  with  it  as  many  of  its 
provisions  as  will  possibly  apply  to  that  territory 
— as  many  as  are  possible,  I say,  and  not  practi- 
cable. Can  there  be  any  harm  in  extending  Ihe 
provisions  of  the  Constitution  as  far  as  possible? 
You  might  do  harm  by  restricting  it,  or  making 
a distinction  between  its  several  portions.  If, 
then,  you  extend  the  laws  of  the  United  Slates 
to  California,  and  if  a citizen  is  seized  unlaw- 
fully, it  would  be  an  anomaly,  and  repugnant  to 
the  principles  of  common  law,  to  deny  him  Ihe 
writ  of  habeas  corpus.  It  is  presupposed  in  this 
very  instrument  that  he  cannot  be  arbitrarily  de- 
tained and  denied  this  right. 

If,  then,  the  Constitution  goes  there  at  all — and 
I maintain  that  it  does  go  there  without  legisla- 
tion— 1 hold  it  to  be  unnecessary  to  pass  this  law. 
I should  have  no  objection  to  the  amend  nent  of 
the  honorable  senator  from  Connecticut,  (Mr. 
Baldwin,)  however — as  I say  the  Constitution 
ought  to  go  there,  and  carry  with  it  these  rights 
— although  I should  think  it  an  act  of  superero- 
gation, unless,  sir,  it  was  intended  to  apply  to 
slaves.  Nobody  cab  maintain  that  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  is  demandable  by  a slave.  Who 
has  a right  to  demand  a writ  ot  habeas  corpus  ? 
No  one,  sir,  who  is  not  entitled  to  his  Ireedoin. 
Why,  sir,  can  it  be  that  one  who  sustains  the  re- 
lation of  a slave  can  demand  the  right  to  the  ha- 
beas corpus  ? Sir,  such  a demand  would  be  re- 
bellion, under  the  forms  of  law.  What  should 
you  think,  sir,  if  auy  one  of  these  fanatical  ullra- 
isls  should  go  from  Connecticut,  or  any  other 
place — to  South  Carolina,  if  you  choose,  for  it  is 
the  custom,  in  speaking  of  the  most  odious  slave 
States,  to  refer  to  Louisiana,  or  Mississippi,  or 
South  Carolina — and  should  demand  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  for  the  slaves?  No  one  can  have  it 
with  the  knowledge  upon  ihe  part  of  the  judge 
that  he  is  a slave,  lor  no  slave  has  a ruhl  to  it  ; 
no  one  has  a right  to  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  who 
is  not  detained  arbitrarily,  and  who  has  not  a right 
to  regain  his  freedom. 

Mr.  Baldwin,  Will  the  Senator  allow  me  to 
stale  a fact  which  1 stated  before  he  came  in  ? 
The  language  of  this  amendment  is  taken  from 
the  act  of  Congress  forming  a teriitorial  govern- 
ment for  the  State  of  Missouri.  It  gives  the 
right  lo  the  writ  ol  habeas  corpus  to  the  “ inhabi- 
tants.” 

Mr.  Bailer.  I have  great  respect  for  the  gen- 
tleman as  a lawyer.  I have  great  respect  for 
his  precedents.  1 understood,  sir — and  1 was 
not  in  when  he  made  his  remarks — that  the  ob- 
ject might  be  lo  give  that  right  to  any  that  might 
be  detained  as  slaves  in  California,  if  that  was 
his  intention  let  him  avow  it.  1 think  it  an  act 
of  supererogatory  legislation,  if  it  be  anything 
else  Ilian  this.  1 have  myself  been  a magistrate, 
and  have  tried  case3  under  the  writ  ot  habeas 
corpus-  1 have  tried  such  cases  where  the  ciaim- 
aniwas  held  to  be  a slave,  and  have  set  many  a 
colored  man  free  that  had  been  kidnapped.  1 
would  not  deny  the  right  to  a man  on  account  of 
his  color  ; nor  would  1 say  that  the  right  ought 
not  to  extend  to  any  inhabitant  ol  California  lo 
be  set  free  when  unlawfully  detained. 

But  why  introduce  this  measure  upon  this  oc- 
casion, when  it  was  rejected  last  night?  If  wa 
are  right  in  maintaining  that  the  Constitution,  eo 
nomine,  is  extended  to  Calilornta,  this  very  vital 
provision,  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  ts  carried 
with  it.  We  have  already  sent  to  the  oilier 
House  a bill  which  contains  a provision  to  ex- 
tend the  Constitution  over  that  territory.  Re- 
spect, at  least,  for  the  decision  of  that  body 
should  induce  us  to  pause  until  we  hear  the  re- 
sult. Who  can  see  toe  necessity  of  this  kind  of 
philanthropic  solicitude  upon  the  subject.  It 
does  seem  to  me  that  there  is  a pertinacity  about 
it  growing  out  of  a purpose  that  is  not  avowed. 
1 say,  for  one,  that  1 should  be  very  sorry  that 
the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  and  trial  by  jury  should 
not  be  given  lo  all  of  our  citizens.  I believe 
that  they  are  already  entitled  to  it.  If  this 
amendment  is  merely  to  confirm  and  strengthen 
that  right,  1 do  not  know  that  1 should  object  lo 
it.  It  seems  to  me,  however,  rather  unneces- 
sary. 

Mr.  Baldwin  further  slated  that  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  government  of  Louisiana  similar  lan- 
guage was  used  lo  that  in  his  amendment,  and 
asked  Mr.  Butler,  if,  as  a lawyer,  he  would  say 
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that  the  extension  of  the  Constitution  to  the 
territories  would  carry  with  it  the  right  of  habeas 
corpus  ? 

To  which  Mr.  Butler  replied  : he  did  ; and 
other  lawyers  would  sustain  him  in  it. 

Mr.  Rusk  then  moved  to  amend  the  amend- 
ment by  adding  : Provided,  that  nothing  herein 
contained  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  interfere, 
in  any  respect,  with  the  rights  of  property  in  any 
State,  or  of  individuals. 

Mr.  Berrien  opposed  the  amendment  on  the 
ground  that  it  would  be,  in  his  opinion,  an  act  of 
supererogation,  after  having  sent  to  the  other 
House  a bill  containing  the  outlines  of  a govern- 
ment for  those  territories,  and  this  afler  a very 
protracted  debate,  to  pass  in  another  bill,  with 
which  it  has  no  connection,  a further  provision 
for  the  government.  The  effect  of  such  a course 
will  be  to  show  t tie  want  of  sufficient  intelli- 
gence, of  sufficiently  advised  counsel  in  the  Se- 
nate of  the  United  Stales,  and  to  weaken  the 
force  of  the  amendment  (Mr.  Walker's)  sent  to 
the  House  of  Representatives,  attached  to  the 
Civil  and  Diplomatic  Appropriation  Bill. 

Mr.  Hale  then  said  that  if  he  remembered 
aright,  those  gentlemen  that  represent  that  inte- 
rest, so  terribly  afraid  of  agitation,  were  found, 
with  but  few  exceptions  at  the  last  term  advo 
eating  a bill,  the  principal  feature  of  which  was 
that  all  action  upon  this  subject  should  be  lell 
to  the  Judiciary, — and  the  mode  ol  presenting 
the  case  was  by  this  very  act  ol  habeas  corpus. 

Alter  a few  more  remarks  by  Messrs.  Hale , 
Johnson,  of  Maryland,  and  Berrien,  the  question 
was  taken  on  the  amendment  to  the  amendment, 
and  it  was  agreed  to. 

The  question  then  recurred  on  the  amendment 
to  the  amendment,  and  it  was  decided  in  the  ne- 
gative— ayes  17,  nays  27,  as  follows  : 

Yeas— Messrs.  Allen.  Baldwin,  Cameron,  Clarke. 
Corum.  Dacis,  of  Mass  , Uuylon  Dix,  Create, 
Halt,  Hamlin,  Miller,  Allies,  Spruance,  IV ales,  Wal- 
ker, and  Webster — 17. 

N avs — Messrs.  Atchison,  Alherlon,  Benton.  Ber 
Tien  Borland,  Breese,  Bright,  Butter,  Dickinson, 
Downs,  Filzgera  d,  Fojte.  Hunuegan , Houston,  Hun- 
ter. Johnson,  of  Muryland,  Johnson,  of  Louisiana, 
Jehoiun  of  Georgia.  Jones.  King  Mungum,  Met- 
caje.  Husk,  Sebastian,  Turney,  Underwood,  and 
Yalta— Zl. 

Mr.  Hamlin  then  moved  to  amend  the  bill  fur- 
ther by  a provision  authorizing  the  discharge  of 
such  of  the  corps  of  sappers  and  miners  as  may 
desire  it;  winch  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  itien  passed. 

Indian  Appropriations. — The  amendments  of 
the  House  ot  Representatives  to  the  ninth  and 
tenth  amendments  of  the  Senate  to  this  bill  were 
taken  up  and  non-concurred  in,  and  a Committee 
ol  Conlerence  was  appointed  to  meet  the  house 
committee  asked  on  this  subject. 

Minesotu  Terriloiial bill. — Hie  question  of  con 
currence  in  the  amendment  of  the  House  : post 
polling  the  operation  cl  Ibis  Dili  until  the  10ih  ol 
March,  was  taken  up,  and  the  Senate  refused  to 
concur  by  a vote  ol  31)  to  18. 

House  of  Representatives. — Civil  and  Di- 
plomatic Bill. — the  amendments  ol  Senate  to 
mis  out  were  referred  to  the  Commute  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

Census  of  1850. — Mr.  Palfrey  obtained  the 
unanimous  consent  of  the  House  to  introduce  a 
bill  lor  making  arrangements  lor  taking  the  se- 
venth census.  [The  bill  proposes  to  establish  a 
census  board,  to  be  composed  of  some  of  the 
highest  offices  of  the  Government,  which  should, 
doling  the  recess,  have  piepared  a series  ol 
tcheuules,  under  their  direction  ] 

The  bill  was  introduced,  read  a third  time, 
and  passed. 

Wisconsin  Resolutions. — Mr.  Darling  presented 
the  resolutions  ol  the  Legislature  ot  Wisconsin, 
on  the  subject  of  slavery  and  the  slave  trade  (see 
page  19 1 j ; which  were  laid  on  the  table  and  or- 
deieil  to  oe  printed. 

Dulies  in  Mexico. — The  House  refused  to  re- 
consider the  vole  of  yesterday  on  the  b.ll  provi- 
ding lor  ttie  settlement  of  the  accounts  ol  the 
officers  who  collected  dulies  in  Mexico. 

Mr.  Vinton  addressed  the  House  in  favor  of 
the  reconsideration,  repealing  the  arguments  ad- 
vanced by  him  on  a lormer  occasion  in  relerence 
Jo  lire  powers  of  the  President,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances of  Hus  case.  The  oDject  of  the  re- 
consideration is  to  incorporate  in  this  bill  a 
declaration  that  its  passage  should  not  be  under- 
stood as  an  admission  on  the  part  of  the  House 
of  the  authority  ol  the  President  to  lay  these  du- 
ties. Trus  dune,  he  would  yield  a willing  sup- 


port to  the  passage  of  the  bill,  as  the  officers 
who  collected  these  duties  were  bound  to  obey 
the  orders  of  the  Executive. 

Mr.  Jileade  replied,  and  admitted  that  Congress 
should  pass  a law  to  regulate  the  duties  and 
powers  of  the  Executive  when  engaged  in  a war 
wilh  a foreign  power;  but  in  the  absence  of  such 
a law,  denied  that  the  President  had  exceeded 
his  powers  in  this  instance. 

Mr.  Toombs  concurred  generally  in  the  remarks 
of  Mr.  Vinton,  and  demanded  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  motion  to  reconsider  ; and  the  yeas 
and  nays  being  ordered  and  taken,  the  motion  was 
decided  in  the  negative — yeas  86,  nays  88. 

The  bill  was  then  passed  by  a vole  of  105  to 
67. 

Indian  Appropriation  Bill. — The  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  this  bill  were  taken  up  in  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole,  and  the  amendments  generally 
were  concurred  in. 

And  the  amendment  in  relation  to  the  Chero- 
kees  being  under  consideration,  Mr.  Vinton,  from 
the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  offered  a 
substitute  therefor,  providing  for  a final  settle- 
ment of  claims,  and  also  in  case  of  emergency 
authorising  an  issue  of  Treasury  Notes  to  meet 
this  appropriation  and  tnat  under  the  12th  a i tide 
of  the  treaty  with  Mexico, — and  proceeded  to 
explain  the  merits  of  the  same. 

Mr.  Atkinson,  of  Virginia,  then  took  the  floor, 
on  the  subject  of  the  stale  of  the  Union  gene- 
rally, and  the  question  of  slavery  in  the  territo- 
ries particularly,  and  its  effect  upon  the  general 
welfare. 

An  amendment  to  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Vin- 
ton,— to  include  all  claims  whatsoever  of  the 
Cherokee  nation  under  the  11th  article  of  the 
treaty — was  offered  and  adopted. 

Mr.  Johnson , of  Arkansas,  then  proposed  an 
amendment  providing  for  the  payment  of  all  con- 
tracts made  by  the  delegations  lor  council  fees  in 
piosecuting  their  claims  against  the  United  States, 
— which  was  rejected. 

Mr.  While  proposed  to  strike  out  all  that  rela- 
ted to  an  issue  ol  Treasury  Notes  and  insert  au 
Ihorily  to  borrow  $5,UU0,U00,  for  which  slock  may 
be  issued,  as  unuer  Hie  acL  of  July  21,  1841; 
which  was  also  rejected. 

Mr.  Thompson,  of  Pennsylvania,  proposed  to 
amend  by  inserting  a provision  that  all  claims  for 
clothing,  subsistence,  and  advances,  against  the 
old  Cherokee  setters,  should  be  allowed  and  paid 
out  of  the  sum  due  under  the  Treaty  ; which 
was  also  rejected. 

An  amendment  to  strike  out  five  millions  and  in- 
sert seven  millions  was  also  rejected. 

The  question  then  recurred  on  the  amendment 
of  Mr.  Vinton;  when  Mr.  Thompson  called  lor  a 
division  ot  the  question,  and  moved  to  strike  out 
that  part  which  gave  authority  to  issue  Treasury 
Notes.  The  motion  to  strike  out  was  disagreed 
to — ayes  5U,  noes  60. 

The  amendment  was  then  agreed  to — ayes  73, 
noes  40,  and  the  amendment  was  reported  to  the 
House. 

Alter  the  announcement  that  the  Senate  had 
suspended  the  16tti  Joint  Rule,  so  far  as  to  allow 
the  transmission  ui  bills  between  the  two  Houses 
which  have  been  passed  this  day,  and  the  concur- 
rence therein  by  the  House,  there  was  a recess 
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Passed  at  the  Second  Session  of  the  Thirtieth  Con- 
gress. 

PRIVATE. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joshua  Barney,  U.  S. 
agent. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  B.  O.  Payne,  of  Albany, 
New  York. 

An  act  lor  the  relief  of  the  citizens  of  Cedar 
Bluff',  in  the  Slate  of  Alabama,  and  lor  other 
purposes. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joel  Thacker. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mary  G.  Leverett. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  James  Moretiead. 

An  act  lor  the  relief  of  Major  Charles  Larra- 
bee. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  Capt.  Alexander  Mc- 
Ewen. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  David  Thomas,  of  Phi- 
ladelphia. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  P.  Skinner  and 
the  legal  representatives  of  Isaac  Lreen. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Adolphus  Wislize- 
nus. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  Wm.  Gott. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  Edward  Quinn. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  George  Newton. 


An  act  for  the  relief  of  Robert  Ramsey. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  Elizabeth  S.  Cobbs. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  Daniel  Robinson. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jesse  Washington  Jack- 
son. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Anne  W.  Angus. 
An  act  for  the  relief  of  Elizabeth  Mays. 

An  act  for  the  relief  ofNancy  Tompkins. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  James  Glynn  and 
others. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  James  H.  Conley. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jesse  Young. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  Stephen  Champlin. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  William  De  Buys,  late 
postmaster  at  New  Orleans. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  William  Fuller  and 
Orlando  Sallmarsh. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  Esther  Russell. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  Reuben  Perry  and 
Thos.  P.  Ligon. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  owners  of  the  Spa- 
nish brig  Reslaurador. 

‘ An  act  for  the  relief  of  Anthony  Bessee. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  G.  F.  de  la  Roche  and 
William  P.  S.  Sanger. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  Zilpha  While. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hugh  Riddle. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  Thomas  Badger. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  Archibald  Bell  and  L. 
S.  Finch. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  Noah  A.  Phelps. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  Charles  Waldron. 

An  act  for  the  rebel  of  Col.  Robert  Wallace, 
aid-de-camp  to  Gen.  William  Hull. 

An  act  amendatory  of  the  act  entitled  “An  act 
amendatory  of  the  act  entitled  ‘An  act  to  incor- 
porate the  Provident  Association  of  Clerks  in  the 
Civil.  Departments  of  the  Government  ol  the 
United  Slates,  in  the  District  of  Columbia,’  ” ap- 
proved March  3,  1825. 

An  act  for  trie  relief  of  James  B.  Davenport. 

An  act  lor  the  relief  of  Elisha  Thomason, 

An  act  lor  the  relief  of  James  P.  Sexton  and 
Joshua  Holden. 

An  act  to  confirm  Elizabeth  Burriss,  her  heirs 
or  assigns,  in  their  title  to  a tract  of  land. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  Simon  Rodriguez. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  Marcus  Fulton  John- 
son. 

An  act  supplemental  to  the  act  approved  the 
6m  day  ol  July,  1845,  entitled  “ An  act  contirm- 
ug  certain  land  claims  in  Louisiana.” 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joseph  Bryan. 

An  act  lor  the  relief  of  the  heirs  of  William 
Evans. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  Wm.  Fuller  and  Chas. 
Savage. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  Percival,  captain 
in  the  navy  of  the  Untied  States. 

An  act  granting  a pension  to  John  Morrison. 
An  act  lor  the  relief  ol  John  Hibbart. 

An  act  for  the  relief  ol  Wm.  Harding. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sarah  D.  Caldwell, 
wife  of  James  H.  Brigham. 

An  act  lor  the  relief  ot  John  B.  SrniLh,  and  Si- 
meon Darden. 

An  aet  loi  the  relief  of  A.  C.  Bryan  and  others. 
An  act  for  the  relief  of  Captain  Dan  Drake 
Henrte. 

Au  act  for  th~e  relief  of  Eliza  A.  Mullon. 

Au  act  to  extend  certain  privileges  to  ttie  town 
of  Whitehall,  in  the  Stale  ot  New  York. 

An  act  lor  ttie  relief  of  Philip  J.  Fontane. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  Levi  H.  Carson,  and  fur 
other  purposes. 

An  ud  tor  the  relief  of  E.  B.  Cogswell. 

An  act  lor  the  relief  o£  James  Y.  Smith. 

An  act  granting  a half  section  of  land  for  the 
use  of  schools  within  fractional  townships  nine- 
teen south  of  range  eighteen  west,  county  of 
Lowndes,  State  of  Mississippi. 

An  act  lor  the  rebel  of  '1  nomas  T.  Gamage. 
An  act  for  the  relief  of  Salsy  Darby,  of  Ran- 
dolph county,  and  Slate  of  Georgia. 

An  act  for  the  relief  ol  Ctiarles  Wilson. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  Solomon  Davis. 

Au  act  lor  the  rebel  of  Peter  M.  Grant. 

An  act  lor  the  relief  of  Sizur  B.  Canfield. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  legal  representa- 
tives ot  Captain  George  R.  Shoemaker. 

An  act  lor  the  rebel  of  Charles  Beans. 

An  act  lor  the  relief  of  James  Norris,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

An  act  lor  the  relief  of  Charles  McLane,  of 
Missouri. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  James  Fugate. 

An  act  lor  the  relief  of  John  J.  Young,  a com- 
mander in  the  Navy  of  the  United  Stales. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  Campbell. 
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An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  Savage. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  Win.  H.  Wilson. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  Andrew  Flanegan. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  Wm.  P.  Yonge. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lowry  Williams. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mary  Buck. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  Amelia  Couvillier,  of 
Louisiana. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  W.  Hockett. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  H.  Carrington,  execu- 
tor of  Paulina  Le  Grand,  deceased. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  Peter  Shaffer. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  Polly  Aldrich. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  Eve  Boggs. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  James  H.  Noble. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hervey  Jones. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  Salterlee  Clark. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  Daniel  Wilson. 

An  act  to  setile  the  title  of  certain  tracts  of 
land  in  the  Slate  of  Arkansas. 

An  act  to  incorporate  the  Oak  Hill  Cemetery 
in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  President  and  Di- 
rectors of  me  Union  Bank  of  Florida. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sidney  Flower,  of 
Louisiana,  and  lor  other  purposes. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  T.  Ohl. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maurice  R.  Simmons. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  Catharine  Clark. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  Polly  Dameron,  widow 
of  Charles  Dameron,  deceased. 

An  act  to  authorize  the  citizens  of  Ozark  coun- 
ty, of  Missouri,  to  enter  less  than  a quarter  sec- 
tion of  land  for  the  seat  of  justice  in  said  county. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  Samuel  A.  Grier. 

An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  War  to 
make  reparation  for  the  killing  of  a Caddo  boy  by 
volunteer  troops  in  Texas. 

An  act  to  authorize  the  issuing  of  a register  or 
enrolment  to  the  ship  Aimie  Tell. 

An  act  in  addition  to  the  act  entitled  “ An  act 
to  incorporate  the  Washington,  Alexandria,  and 
Georgetown  steam  packet  company. 

An  act  to  provide  for  the  final  settlement  of  the 
accounts  of  Abraham  Edwards,  register  of  the 
laud  office  at  Kala  nazoo,  Michigan. 

An  act  for  tne  relief  of  Alexander  Montgome- 
ry, captain  and  assistant  quartermaster  of  the 
aimy. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  Thomas  W.  Chinn  and 
others. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  James  F.  Sothoron. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  Peter  Capella,  admiTlis- 
tralor  of  Andrew  Capella,  deceased,  and  fur  the 
relief  of  John  Caho,  and  for  the  relief  of  Elijah 
Petty  and  Hannah  Petty  his  wife,  heirs  of  John 
Beard  -n,  deceased. 

An  act  for  the  relief  James  G.  Carson. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  Henry  D.  Garrison. 

An  act  lor  the  relief  of  the  owners  ol  the  Schr. 
Ticomc. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  P.  Chouteau,  Jr.,  and 
company. 

An  act  to  provide  for  the  final  settlement  of  the 
accounts  of  Thomas  C.  Sheldon,  late  receiver  of 
public  moneys  at  Kalamazoo,  Michigan. 

An  act  for  ihe  relief  of  Nehemiah  Brush. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  Wm.  L.  Wigent. 

An  act  to  allow  subsistence  to  certain  Arkansas 
and  other  volunteers  who  have  been  prisoners  of 
war  in  Mexico. 

An  act  lor  the  relief  of  Wm.  Plummer,  execu- 
tor of  Starkey  Armstead,  deceased. 

An  act  lor  the  relief  ol  James  M.  Scantland. 

An  act  for  ihe  relief  James  Hotchkiss. 

An  act  continuing  the  pension  granted  to  Pat- 
rick Walker. 

An  act  lor  the  relief  of  Thomas  Talbot  and 
others. 

An  act  to  compensate  John  M.  Moore. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mary  Macrea,  widow 
of  Lieut.  Col.  Wm.  Macrea,  late  of  the  U.  States 
Army,  deceased. 

An  act  lor  ihe  relief  of  Jeanette  C.  Hunting- 
ton,  widow  and  sole  executrix  of  Wm.  D.  Ctieev- 
er,  deceased. 

An  act  lor  the  relief  of  Timothy  Cavan. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  Creed/I'ayior. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  forward  officers  of 
the  late  exploring  expedition. 

An  act  lur  the  relief  of  Joseph  F.  Caldwell. 

An  act  tor  the  relief  of  Thomas  Douglas,  late 
United  Slates  Attorney  lor  East  Flonda. 

An  act  to  provide  lor  the  settlement  of  the 
claim  ol  Henry  Washington,  late  a deputy  sur- 
veyor of  the  public  lands  in  Florida. 

An  act  lor  the  relief  ol  George  Center. 

An  act  lor  the  relief  of  the  heirs  of  Jean  F. 
Perry,  Josiah  Bleakley,  Nicholas  Garrot,  and  Ro- 
bert Morrison. 


An  act  granting  a pension  to  Belhiah  Healy, 
widow  of  George  Healy,  deceased. 

An  act  lo  relinquish  the  reversionary  interest 
of  the  United  Stales  in  a certain  Indian  reserva- 
tion in  the  Slate  of  Alabama. 

Joint  resolution  concerning  the  settlement  of 
the  accounts  of  Win.  Speiden,  purser  in  the  navy 
of  the  United  States. 

Joint  resolution  for  the  relief  of  J.  Melville 
Gillas  and  others. 

Joint  resolution  authorizing  a settlement  of  the 
accounts  of  Thomas  M.  Howe,  late  pension  agent 
at  Pittsburg,  upon  equitable  principles. 

Joint  resolution  for  the  relief  of  John  B.  Nevitt, 
of  Adams  county,  Mississippi. 

Joint  resolution  for  the  relief  of  H.  M.  Barny. 

A resolution  lo  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  make  an  equitable  settlement  with 
the  sureties  of  Robert  T.  Lytle,  late  surveyor 
general  of  the  district  of  Ohio. 

A resolution  respecting  the  claims  of  A.  S.  and 
A.  W.  Benson. 
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Of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  the  subject  of  Manufactures,  and 
“ the  expediency  of  reporting  a tariff  bill  based 
upon  the  principles  of  the  tariff  of  1842,”  submit- 
ted to  Congress  on  the  28th  Februai~yt  through  Mr. 
Hudson  : 

Nearly  one  hundred  petitions  and  memorials, 
mostly  from  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  bearing 
the  signatures  of  about  twenty  five  hundred  citi- 
zens, have  been  referred  to  the  Committee  of 
Ways  and  Means.  These  petitions  set  forth 
“ lhat  the  manufacturing  and  mining  interests  of 
the  State  are  suffering  great  depression,  and  ir: 
some  instances  are  threatened  with  entire  pros- 
tration, in  consequence,  as  they  believe,  of  the 
insufficient  duties  imposed  upon  articles  of  fo- 
reign manufacture.”  They  further  represent 
“ that  as  a result  of  this  stale  of  affairs  our  far- 
mers have  been  deprived  of  valuable  home  mar- 
kets, lhat  large  numbers  of  our  mechanics  and 
laborers  have  been  thrown  out  of  employment, 
and  lhat  the  drain  of  specie  consequent  upon 
heavy  importations,  has  injuriously  affected  our 
whole  mercantile  community.  These  evils,  they 
believe,  must  continue,  and  increase  so  long  as 
our  present  tariff  policy  remains  in  force.” 

The  House,  also,  by  a resolution,  has  instruc- 
ted the  Committee  “to  inquire  into  the  expe- 
diency of  reporting  a tariff  bill  based  upon  the 
principles  of  Ihe  tariff  of  1842.”  While  the  Com- 
mittee are  of  the  opinion  lhat,  for  want  of  time 
and  proper  information  in  relation  to  the  nume- 
rous details  of  a bill,  it  is  not  expedient  at  this 
time  to  attempt  a revision  of  our  revenue  system, 
they  are  strongly  impressed  with  the  belief  that 
the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  the  wants  of  the 
Government  and  the  people  will  call  for  such  a 
revision.  And  while  the  Committee  are  satis- 
fied that  the  present  condition  of  the  country 
does  not  require  rates  of  duty  as  high,  in  many 
respects,  as  those  of  the  tariff  of  1842,  and  that 
many  of  the  details  of  that  bill  should  be  changed, 
they  believe  lhat  the  principles  on  which  that 
system  was  founded  are  sound  in  themselves,  and 
ought  never  to  be  abandoned. 

That  Act,  as  we  understand  it,  was  a revenue 
measure  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  Government 
and  of  the  people  ; affording  suitable  protection 
lo  the  toiling  millions,  while  it  supplied  the  de- 
mands of  the  treasury.  The  antagonism  which 
is  supposed  to  exist  between  revenue  and  pro- 
tection, your  Committee  entirely  discard.  We 
believe  trial  the  wants  of  ttie  Government  and 
the  wants  of  the  people  are  perlectly  coincident. 
We  repudiate  altogelner  that  monarchist  view 
of  the  subject  which  would  set  up  the  govern- 
ment as  a separate  independent  body,  having  no 
common  sympathy  with  the  people,  and  an  inte- 
rest distinct  lrom  them.  Such  notions  belong  lo 
other  periods  and  to  other  countries  ; and  should 
not  be  cherished  for  a moment  in  this  country  in 
this  enlightei  ed  age.  We  believe  that  that  sys- 
tem of  protection  is  the  best,  which  gives  a reve- 
nue sufficient  lor  the  wants  of  the  Government, 
and  that  that  is  the  wisest  system  of  revenue, 
which  will  protect  the  labor  and  increase  the 
resources  ol  the  country.  The  policy  of  every 
enlightened  financier  is  lo  raise  his  n.eans  in  sucn 
a manner,  as  to  bear  as  lightly  upon  the  people 
as  possible.  If  your  tax  exhausts  their  resources, 
and  so  diminishes  their  ability  to  meet  your  de- 


mand in  future,  it  proves  conclusively  that  your 
system  is  defective  and  ought  to  be  abandoned. 

As  the  wants  of  the  government  are  annual, 
.the  wise  financier  will,  above  all  things,  seek  lo 
increase  the  ability  of  the  people  to  meet  this 
annual  demand.  To  this  end  he  will  bo  adjust  his 
financial  system  as  to  protect  the  labor,  stimu- 
late the  industry,  and  develope  the  resources  of 
the  country.  Knowing  that  a diversity  of  em- 
ployments will  best  promote  that  object,  instead 
of  striving  to  build  up  one  great  interest,  or  to 
increase  ihe  production  of  one  great  staple,  ha 
will  rather  strive  to  turn  industry  into  every 
channel,  so  that  all  ages  and  sexes,  in  every 
clime  and  situation,  may  find  employment  suited 
to  their  capacity  and  condition.  As  the  annual 
product  of  the  labor  of  the  country  will  amount 
to  at  least  one-eighth  of  its  wealth,  any  system 
which  will  increase  the  productiveness  of  labor, 
would  add  materially  lo  the  taxable  properly  of 
the  country. 

According  to  Professor  Tucker,  a good  free 
trade  authority,  the  products  of  the  United  Stales 
in  1840  amounted  to  ^ 1 ,003,184  000.  The  natu- 
ral increase  of  population  and  productiveness 
would  swell  this  amount  at  the  present  tune  to 
$1,310,000,000.  If  we  should  deduct  from  this  six 
percent,  as  the  interest  of  capital  which  goes 
into  the  product,  which  would  be  a very  liberal 
allowance,  it  would  reduce  the  annual  wealth  of 
labor  lo  $1,231,000,000.  Any  financial  system 
which  should  add  six  per  cent,  to  the  value 
and  productiveness  of  labor,  would  increase  the 
wealth  of  the  nation  $73,884,000  annually,  being 
more  than  twice  the  amount  which  any  one 
would  think  of  obtaining  from  Customs.  Or  if 
we  adopt  the  estimate  ol  Mr.  Secretary  Walker, 
and  set  down  the  production  of  labor  at  $3,000,- 
000,000,  and  go  through  the  same  process,  it 
would  give  us  $169,000,000  as  ttie  annual  in- 
crease of  wealth:  being  more  than  five  limes 
the  amount  of  revenue  ever  collected  from  cus- 
toms in  a single  year.  A judicious  tariff,  there- 
fore, would  protect  labor,  stimulate  industry, 
and  so  develope  the  resources  of  the  countiy,  as 
to  increase  the  wealth  of  the  people,  while  it 
should  meet  all  the  demands  of  the  government. 

The  Committee  cannot  agree  with  the  honora- 
ble Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  his  annual  re- 
port, that  a protective  tariff  is,  of  necessity,  a 
a tax  upon  the  labor  of  the  country,  and  that  it 
tends  to  reduce  the  wages  of  labor.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  are  satisfied  that  a wise  imposition  of 
duties,  by  turning  induAiy  into  new  cnannels, 
will  create  a greater  demand  for  labor,  and  the 
rale  of  wages  will  rise  with  the  demand  ; and 
that  the  capital  thus  accumulated  will  seek  in- 
vestments in  new  enterprises,  and  that  the  la- 
borer will  reap  his  full  share  of  the  advantages. 
Equally  unsound  is  his  position  lhat  true  economy 
in  ali  cases  requires  us  to  buy  in  the  cheapest 
market.  The  cheapest  market  lor  purchase  mjy 
be  the  poorest  market  for  sale  ; and  these  may 
counteract  each  other.  The  terms  of  payment 
may  also  render  the  higher  price  the  most  econo- 
nomical  in  many  cases.  The  hardy  pioneer  in 
the  west  would  prefer  to  give  fitly  per  cent,  more 
lor  an  implement  of  husbandry,  cr  an  article 
of  clothing,  if  he  could  pay  in  produce  at  his 
own  cabin,  than  if  he  were  required  to  pay  in 
specie.  The  homely  adage  of  our  couniry  lar- 
mers  and  mechanics,  that  they  “ must  gel  things 
in  their  own  line,;’  contains  more  political  eco- 
nomy than  many  of  the  speculations  ol  the  hono- 
rable Secretary.  The  larmer  or  mechanic,  by 
gelling  things  in  his  own  tine,  can  turn  many 
articles  lo  a good  account  which  would  other- 
wise be  useless,  and  give  a value  to  a portion 
of  the  time  which  would,  under  other  circum- 
stances, be  lost;  and  though  the  article  thus  ob- 
tained may  nomwal'y  cost  him  mote  than  cash 
price  at  ttie  marl  ol  trade,  yet  lo  him  ills  an 
economical  arrangement,  and  one  which  contri- 
butes to  his  wealth. 

i'he  same  principle  applies  to  nations.  The 
cheapest  market  is  not  always  the  most  advanta- 
geous in  the  end.  What  we  produce  by  ex-ra 
labor,  or  by  converling  materials  which  vvouid 
be  otherwise  lust,  into  va.uable  commodities,  is 
so  much  addition  lo  the  wealth  of  the  nation. 
This  principle  may  be  illustrated  by  many  exam- 
ples which  actually  exist.  Take  the  article  of 
straw  goods,  of  winch  we  imported  more  than 
$1,191, DUO  the  last  year.  Admit,  if  you  please, 
mat  we  can  purchase  nats,  bonnets,  and  fiats,  ten 
per  cent,  cheaper  at  Leghorn,  or  Florence,  or  in 
auy  foreign  country,  than  they  cun  be  maniac- 
lured  in  this  ; still  it  would  be  good  economy  to 
encourage  this  species  of  industry  at  home,  i his 
department  of  manufactures  gives  employment 
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to  thousands  of  women  and  children,  and  so  con- 
verts labor  which  would  otherwise  be  lost  into 
capital,  and  thus  adds  to  the  national  wealth, 
while  it  gives  a comfortable  support  to  a class  of 
our  population  which  might  otherwise  become 
paupers.  Ready  made  clothing  and  hosiery,  of 
which  we  imported  last  year  $3, 197,000,  furnish 
another  example  in  point,  if  a suit  of  clothes 
made  in  this  country  cost  the  wearer  ten  per  cent, 
more  than  they  could  be  procured  lor  abroad,  he 
himself  may  be  remunerated  by  the  employment 
given  to  the  poor  and  destitute  in  our  own  coun- 
try, which  might  save  them  from  pauperism  and 
ci'ine.  Any  policy  which  gives  employment  to 
t tie  poor,  not  only  contributes  to  their  comfort, 
and  saves  the  public  from  a pauper  lax,  but  ac- 
tually increases  the  wealth  of  the  country.  It 
js  a nairow  and  mistaken  policy  which  would 
procure  everything  from  abroad/because  its  first 
cost  might  be  a fraction  less  than  it  could  be  ob- 
tained lor  at  home.  If  the  farmer  upon  the  rug- 
ged soil  of  New  England  should  reluse  to  plant 
and  sow,  because  grain  cuuld  be  produced  cheaper 
on  the  fruillul  prairies  of  the  West,  he  would 
soon  find  that  his  inability  to  purchase  would 
place  even  those  cheap  products  beyond  his  i each. 
Such  a policy  is  as  ruinous  to  a nation  as  to  an 
individual. 

Nor  is  it  a hardship  of  which  the  citizen  has 
any  leason  to  complain,  that  he  is  deprived  of  the 
benefits  of  a market  in  which  he  can  purchase 
cheapest.  These  are  considerations  of  a national 
character — objects  of  State,  to  which  all  good  citi- 
zens are  bound  to  submit.  A merchant  might 
obtain  his  goods  at  a lower  rate,  if  he  could 
smuggle  them  into  the  country,  or  by  false  in- 
voices evade  the  payment  ol  one  half  ol  the  pre- 
sent duly.  But  he  has  no  legal  or  moral  right  to 
do  it;  because  it  would  be  delrauding  tbe  govern- 
menl,  and  inflicting  an  injury  upon  the  people, 
in  time  of  war  it  might  be  profitable  to  an  indi- 
vidual to  trade  with  the  enemy  ; but  as  this  might 
tend  to  ptolong  the  war,  tie  lias  no  right  to  do  it. 
This  is  well  understood,  and  will  be  readily  ad- 
nutled  by  every  intelligent  citizen.  Now  this 
principle  applies  in  all  us  force  lo  the  subject 
belore  us  1!  the  protective  policy  gives  employ- 
ment lo  our  own  people,  auds  to  the  wages  and 
productiveness  ol  iauur,  and  enhances  the  wealth 
of  the  nation,  an  individual  has  no  more  reason  to 
complain  that  he  is  cut  oil  from  the  cheapest 
maikel  lor  his  purchases,  than  he  would  have  that 
he  is  preventeu  Irom  trading  with  the  enemy  m 
lime  of  war.  in  both  cases,  what  might  be  a 
privation  lor  the  time  being,  would  prove  a na- 
tional blessing  on  the  whole,  of  which  he  and  all 
others  would  partake. 

The  first  object  in  providing  for  the  wants  of 
the  government,  should  be  tu  adopt  a system  of 
revenue  which  will  be  most  producuve  ol  Ihe 
prosperity  ol  the  country.  In  such  a system  no 
one  calling  should  engi  oss  the  loslering  care  ol 
the  government  ; but  every  interest  should  be 
piovided  lor  as  lar  as  possible.  The  capitalist 
should  be  protected  in  Ins  property,  and  the  )a- 
burer  in  bis  wages.  As  ibe  wealtn  ol  a nation 
consists,  in  a great  degree,  in  its  labor,  the  ton- 
ing millions  merit  the  special  caie  ol  the  govern- 
ment, and  their  prosperity,  above  all  things, 
should  be  sought.  Upon  their  prosperity  the  wel- 
faie  ol  the  country  mainly  depends.  But,  though 
labor,  in  every  department  ol  industry,  merits 
equal  attention,  its  claims  can  be  best  examined 
and  its  wants  provided  lor,  when  considered  in 
classes.  A great  error  prevails  in  the  communi- 
ty in  relation  lo  the  eiiecls  ol  a tariff  upon  the  dif- 
leteul  classes  of  laborers.  Some  have  vainly 
supposed  that  none  but  manufactures  proper,  had 
any  interest  in  the  protective  policy,  if  the 
Commutes  entertained  this  idea,  they  would 
abandon  that  policy  altogether.  Though  the 
manuiacturers  are  a large  and  respectable  class 
ol  our  cmzeiis,  we  would  countenance  no  policy 
which  woulu  build  them  up  upon  liie  ruins,  or  to 
the.  injury  ol  oilier  and  mure  numerous  classes. 
We  believe  that  the  common  mechanics  and  the 
artisans  who  are  dispersed  over  the  whole  coun- 
try, and  whose  laOois  are  required  in  every  vil- 
lage in  the  land,  have  as  vital  an  interest  in  the 
American  System,  as  the  manufacturers.  In  fact, 
we  believe  that  the  mining  and  navigating  inter- 
ests, and  tbe  lar  more  numerous  class  winch  are 
engaged  in  agriculture,  the  parent  calling  ofour 
lace,  demauu  a modification  ol  our  preseut  reve- 
nue system.  There  is,  we  believe,  such  a com- 
munity ol  interest  among  those  engaged  in  the 
different  industrial  pursuits  in  this  country,  that 
whatever  promotes  permanently  the  interests  of 
one  class,  will  redound  to  the  benefit  of  all  ; and 


on  Ihe  other  hand,  any  policy  which  tends  lo  de- 
press any  one  great  interest,  will  in  the  end  prove 
injurious  to  every  other.  It  is  as  true  in  the  body 
politic  as  in  tbe  human  body — “ If  one  member 
suffers,  all  tbe  members  suffer  with  it.” 

To  adjust  a revenue  system  to  the  wants  of  all 
these  classes,  to  protect  the  labor  and  encourage 
ihe  enterprise  of  the  whole  people,  requires  the 
utmost  care,  and  merits  the  most  discriminating 
attention.  A broad  and  liberai  view  should  be 
taken  of  every  interest  ; tbe  wants  of  (he  govern- 
ment should  be  carefully  considered,  the  direc- 
I tion  and  tendency  of  trade,  the  laws  by  which  the 
| comineice  of  the  world  is  governed,  the  policy  ol 
the  nations  with  which  we  are  commercially 
connected, — their  inlernal  condition,  Ihe  worth 
of  their  capital,  and  the  wages  of  their  labor, and 
whatever  else  distinguishes  each  country, — all 
this  should  be  carefully  considered  in  adjusting 
our  revenue  system.  The  committee  need  not 
say  that  the  multiplicity  of  their  labors,  and  the 
shortness  of  the  session,  prevent  their  giving  lo 
this  subject,  at  tnis  time,  the  examination  which 
its  importance  demands.  We  have  time  only  to 
present  some  brief  considerations,  which  natural- 
ly present  themselves  to  their  minds.  While  it 
is  admitted  that  each  of  the  great  industrial 
classes  in  the  community  is  equally  entitled  to 
I the  parental  regard  of  the  government,  each 
should  be  fostered  in  a manner  suited  to  ils  con- 
dilion.  The  shipping  interest  should  be  encour- 
aged by  giving  a preference  to  American  bot- 
toms, and  by  increasing,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
coasting  and  internal  trade  of  the  country,  where 
foreign  shipping  is  entirely  excluded.  A judi- 
cious imposition  of  duties  tends  lo  promote  the 
prosperity  of  the  navigating  interests.  While 
the  duty  on  coal,  for  example,  is  low,  as  it  is  at 
present,  and  a considerable  portion  of  our  supply, 
especially  in  our  Northern  cities,  is  obtained 
from  the  British  Provinces,  the  carrying  is  divi- 
ded between  our  own  and  British  shipping;  but 
with  increased  duties  our  whole  supply  upon  tne 
Atlantic  would  be  obtained  from  Pennsylvania 
and  Virginia,  and  this  would  not  only  give  em- 
ployment to  our  miners,  but  secure  to  our  ship- 
ping the  carrying  ; and  thus  a double  advantage 
would  be  secured  to  our  citizens. 

And  what  is  true  in  this  case,  will  be  found 
true  in  many  others.  A liberal  encouragement 
to  our  manuiacUires  would  promote  the maviga- 
ling  interest  in  a variety  of  ways.  By  reducing 
the  duty  on  tbe  raw  materials  used  in  manufac- 
tures, you  not  only  increase  our  imports  of  these 
articles,  but,  as  the  raw  materials  are  more 
weighty  and  bulky  than  the  manufactured  goods, 
you  also  increase  the  freight,  and  thus  give  em- 
ployment to  our  shipping.  Nor  is  this  all ; many 
ol  these  articles  thus  brought  into  the  country, 
when  mauuiactured  are  exported,  and  in  Ibis 
way  a double  advantage  is  secured  to  our  com- 
merce. During  the  last  year  we  exported  manu 
lactured  articles  to  the  amount  of  $12,981,099 — 
being  more  than  one- tenth  of  our  entire  domes- 
tic export,  and  the  greater  part  of  tins  consisted 
ol  goods  made  wtiully  or  in  part  of  materials 
brought  Irom  abroad.  Encouraging  domestic 
production  and  an  interchange  ol  commodities 
between  the  Stales,  adds  greatly  to  our  coasting 
and  inland  trade.  Tbe  hides  which  are  sent 
down  the  Mississippi  to  New  Oi  leans,  and  thence 
conveyed  coastwise  to  Massachusetts,  where 
they  are  tanned  with  bark  Irom  Maine,  and  then 
returned  in  the  form  of  boots  and  shoes  to  New 
Orleans,  furnish  one  among  a thousand  instances 
that  could  be  named,  in  which  our  own  earners 
reap  an  advantage  Irom  domestic  manufactures. 
The  importance  of  our  coasting  and  internal 
trade  is  too  frequently  overlooked,  when  speak- 
ing of  the  interests  of  navigation.  Mr.  Walker 
In  his  annual  report  submitted  December  9, 
1847,  estimates  the  interchanges  Detween  the 
States  at  $500,000,000,  a large  sharge  of  which 
is  Ihe  result  ol  domestic  manufactures.  Any 
system  which  encourages  laoor  and  promotes 
the  prospeiity  of  the  country  must  increase  tne 
exchanges  between  the  different  sections  of  the 
Union,  and  hence  contribute  to  commercial  pros- 
perity. The  sail  could  not  be  spread  were  not 
the  hemp  mauuiactured  ; the  ship  could  not  be 
freighted,  if  the  furrow  were  not  turned. 

This  part  of  our  subject  is  so  well  understood 
by  the  i..lelligenl,  far-seeing  individuals  engaged 
in  commerce  and  navigation,  that  you  will  find 
our  largest  ship  owners,  and  most  ol  our  intelli- 
gent merchants,  advocates  of  the  protective  po- 
licy. The  only  exception  to  this  general  rule  is 
lound  to  exist  in  our  great  commercial  empo- 
rium ; and  this  is  easily  accounted  lor  from  the 


fact  that  three-fourths  of  the  commerce  of  New 
York  from  this  side  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
is  on  foreign  account. 

The  great  interests  of  agriculture  should  by 
no  means  be  overlooked.  But  the  protection 
here  is  not  so  direct  as  it  is  with  reference  to 
some  other  interests.  Some  of  tbe  products  of 
the  soil,  however,  require  as  much  profeclion  as 
any  other  articles.  Hemp  is  an  implement  pro- 
duct of  the  soil,  and  one,  loo,  which  is  intimately 
connected  with  one  arm  of  our  national  defence  ; 
arid  its  production  should  be  encouraged  not  only 
for  purposes  of  Slate,  but  for  the  benefit  of  the 
grower,  and  for  the  convenience  of  our  commer- 
cial marine.  Colton,  the  great  staple  of  the 
South,  may  not  require  any  protection  for  its 
own  sake  ; but  any  system  which  encourages 
manufactures  in  this  country,  creates  a greater 
demand  for  that  article,  and  so  tends  to  enhance 
the  price.  Besides,  encouraging  manufactures 
and  the  mechanic  arts,  diversifies  labor,  and 
calls  off  thousands  from  the  cultivation  of  Colton, 
The  low  price  ol  that  article  shows  most  conclu- 
sively that  too  large  a share  of  the  Southern  po- 
pulation are  engaged  in  the  employment;  and 
any  system  wbiclt  should  withdraw  a portion  of 
labor  from  growing  cotton,  would  make  tbeir  la- 
bor more  productive,  and  enable  them  to  realize 
more  profits  from  a less  amount  of  cotton.  Again, 
a suitable  encouragement  held  out  lo  the  sugar 
planter  would  naturally  convert  some  of  their 
cotton  fields  into  sugar  plantations,  and  not  only 
the  sugar,  but  the  cotton  interest,  would  even- 
tually be  benefilted  thereby.  A protective  duly 
upon  wool  operates  directly  in  lavur  of  sheep 
husbandry  ; and  as  ihe  mountain  ranges  through 
our  whole  country , and.  the  vast  prauie3  of  the 
West  are  admirably  adapted  lo  the  growing  of 
wool,  this  interest,  which  is  destmeU  to  be  one 
of  greaL  importance  lo  the  country,  should  be 
careiully  cherished. 

The  agricultural  interest  is  also  promoted  by  a 
reasonable  duly  upon  iron  and  coal.  These  arti- 
cles, in  the  bowels  ol  the  earth,  are  of  no  possible 
value  to  the  country,  but  when  they  are  brought 
out  by  human  skill  and  labor,  they  become  valu- 
able to  the  nation  in  a great  variety  of  ways. 
Iron  has  always  been  regarded  as  an  article  in- 
dispensable to  national  delence  ; and  in  Ibe  pre- 
sent stale  oi  steam  navigation,  coal  is  scarcely 
less  so.  For  those  purposes  alone,  these  interests 
cuyimenu  themselves  lo  public  consideration.  In 
connection  with  tbe  larming  interest,  they  are 
equally  important.  Iron  and  coal  are  irequeHtly 
lound  at  a distance  Irom  the  market  where  the 
price  of  land  is  low,  and  where  provisions  are 
cheap.  The  opening  of  these  mines  creates  a 
new  and  important  demand  for  agnculiuiai  pro- 
ducts, and  so  enhances  the  value  ol  real  estate  in 
those  regions.  Tne  importance  of  the  proximity 
ol  a market  can  hardly  oe  overrated.  We  have 
lands  in  our  country  of  the  same  intrinsic  worth 
for  agricultural  put  poses,  which  will  sell  lor  irom 
$2  to  $2U0  per  acre,  simply  with  reference  to  Ihe 
nearness  ol  the  market. 

But  the  great  value  of  manufactures  to  the  ag- 
ricultural interest  consists  in  the  maikel  they 
open  lor  ihe  products  ol  the  soil.  'Taking  the 
census  of  1840  as  the  basis,  and  allowing  lor  the 
natuial  increase  ol  population,  those  at  the  pie- 
sent  day  engaged  in  mauulaclures,  mechanic  arts, 
and  aiming,  cannul  be  less  lhan  1,100,000,  and 
to  this  nuiuuer  we  may  salely  add  10  per  cent,  lor 
domestics  lor  the  lanorers  employed  about  the 
establishments,  and  in  doing  iheir  teaming  and 
transportation.  This  would  make  1 210,000,  and 
if  we  allow  lhat  tliree-filihs  of  these  Jaootera 
have  families,  we  should,  on  a fair  estimate,  have 
at  least  4,000,000  of  our  population  connected 
with  mauulaclures  and  mining.  'These  must  be 
supplied  with  agricultural  products;  and  as  five 
bushels  ol  wheal  per  head  wouid  be  but  a rea- 
sonable allowance,  they  would  consume  20,000,- 

000  ol  bushels  annually,  which  would  be  oue-flnh 

01  the  entire  wheat  crop  ol  ibe  country,  alter 
deducting  the  quantity  required  lor  seed.  The 
Same  principles  will  apply  to  other  articles  of 
vegetable  loud.  Those  engaged  in  these  employ- 
ments must  have  meat  as  well  as  bread,  and  be- 
ing about  one-filth  ul  the  population  ol  the  coun- 
try, they  will  require  one-filth  of  the  provisions 
oi  all  kinds  raised  in  Ihe  country.  Such  a mar- 
ket is  all  important  lo  the  tillers  of  the  soil. 

We  are  aware  that  much  is  said  at  the  present 
day  of  Hie  great  demand  abroad  for  our  agricul- 
tural products,  and  the  idea  seems  to  be  enter- 
tained by  some,  that  the  domestic  market  is  of 
but  little  account  to  the  grain  growing  portion  of 
ihe  country.  But  all  such  impressions  grow  out 
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of  a limiled  and  partial  view  of  the  subject.  If 
we  take  the  export  of  wheat  and  wheal  flour  for 
the  last  eighteen  years  to  all  foreign  coun- 
tries, it  will  average  only  7,523,400  bushels,  and 
its  value  will  average  only  $8,647,700  a year. 
And  this  includes  the  year  1847,  when,  by  the 
unprecedented  famine  abroad,  we  exported  more 
than  four  times  the  average  quantity.  If  we  ex- 
clude that  year,  the  average  since  1830,  would 
be  only  6,419,300  bushels,  at  a value  of  $7,147,- 
000.  Even  in  the  year  ending  the  first  of  July 
last,  the  first  five  months  of  w hich  reached  back 
upon  the  period  of  scarcity  in  Europe,  we  ex- 
ported but  12,631,300  bushels,  valued  at  $15.86.3,- 
000,  being  less  than  half  the  quantity  and  value 
of  the  preceding  year.  In  1847,  we  exported 
26,312,400  bushels  of  wheat  in  the  form  of  wheat 
and  flour  ; but  that  being  the  year  of  the  famine 
abroad,  it  cannot  safely  be  taken  into  the  account 
in  our  calculations  for  the  future.  We  have  al 
ready  seen  that  in  the  year  1848,  the  export  fell 
off  more  than  one  half.  When  the  famine  and 
other  causes  of  an  artificial  character  shall  have 
passed  away,  our  export  of  wheal  and  flour  will 
probably  return  to  near  the  former  average.  At 
ary  rate  we  know  that  those  engaged  in  manu- 
factures and  mining  in  this  country  consume  five 
limes  as  much  agricultural  produce,  as  the  whole 
amount  we  send  abroad.  If  we  allow  but  10 
cents  a day  for  agricultural  products  consumed 
by  the  4,000,000  of  inhabitants  connected  with 
these  callings,  it  will  give  us  a grand  total  of 
$146,000,000  annually  ; being  $108,275,457  more 
than  the  whole  amount  of  animal  and  vegetable 
food  sent  abroad  last  year,  when  our  export  was 
unusually  large.  These  facts  show  most  conclu- 
sively the  importance  of  the  home  market  to  the 
cultivators  of  the  soil. 

Another  great  advantage  of  the  domestic  over 
the  foreign  market  is,  its  permanency.  A glance 
at  our  exports  will  show  the  fluctuating,  unsta- 
ble character  of  the  foreign  market.  In  1838 
we  exported  1,319,000  bushels  of  wheal  ; in 
1839,  4,680,000  bushels;  and  in  1840, 11, 196, OuO 
bushels  ; in  1645,  the  export  fell  down  to  6,365,- 
000  bushels;  the  next  year  it  rose  to  13,060,000 
bushels;  the  year  following  it  went  up  to  26,- 
292,000  ; and  last  year  it  came  down  to  12,561,- 
000,  being  a falling  off  of  more  than  one-hall  in 
a single  year.  Such  is  the  character  of  the  fo- 
reign market  for  our  breadstuff's.  When  the  crop 
is  good  on  the  Eastern  Continent  they  want  but 
little  comparatively  from  us;  but  when  their 
crops  fail  them,  they  look  to  us  for  a considera- 
ble portion  of  their  supply.  While  an  uncertain 
fluctuating  market  is  injurious  to  every  class  of 
producers,  it  is  peculiarly  so  to  the  producers  of 
agricultural  products.  Grain  is  the  product  of 
a year,  and  the  farmer  must  make  his  calcula- 
tion lor  the  amount  ol  his  supply,  when  he  sows 
his  seed.  II  he  sees,  two  or  three  months  before 
harvest,  that  the  demand  will  oe  great  or  other- 
wise, he  cannot  increase  or  diminish  his  ciop. 
If  the  demand  be  great  he  has  not  a sufficient 
quantity  to  meet  it;  if  it  be  small,  he  may  have 
a surplus  lei t upon  his  bands,  which  will  reduce 
the  value  of  his  whole  crop.  Many  articles  of 
agriculture,  like  the  potato,  are  perishable  in 
their  nature,  and  will  last  but  a single  season, 
and  hence  the  necessity  of  a constant  certain 
market.  Many  articles  of  manufacture  may  be 
the  product  of  a month,  or  a week,  and  hence 
the  manufacturer  can,  at  short  notice,  increase 
his  production  to  meet  the  demand  ; and  tns  pro- 
ducts, being  more  imperi.-hable  than  provisions, 
can  be  kept  longer  in  case  there  is  no  ready  sale. 
But  the  larmer  must  depend  in  a great  degree 
upon  the  demand  of  the  year,  and  if  he  looks 
aliroad  for  a market,  he  never  knows  at  seed 
time  what  will  be  the  demand  al  hat  vest. 

But  while  the  toreign  maiket  is  thus  fluctua- 
ting and  uncertain,  the  home  market  is  constant 
and  sure.  The  lour  millions  in  the  midst  of  us, 
engaged  in  manuiaclures  and  mining,  will  want 
their  supply  annually,  and  they  look  to  the 
American  larmer  alone  lor  that  supply.  Sup- 
pose that  the  manufacturers  at  Luwell  or  al 
Pittsburgh  should  require  3U,0U0  barrels  of  flour 
annually,  and  a certain  manulacturing  district  in 
Great  Britain  should  require  the  same  average 
amount  of  American  flour — the. county  in  Ohio 
for  example,  which  should  supply  Lowell  or 
Tittsburgh,  would  have  a certain  market  ; the 
growers  would  know  before  they  sowed  their 
seed  what  quantity  of  land  to  pul  under  wheal 
culture;  they  cuuld  calculate  with  a good  de- 
gree ol  certainty,  and  shape  their  means  to  their 
ends.  But  the  county  winch  should  supply  the 
manufacturing  district  in  Great  Britain  would 


never  know  beforehand  how  much  to  sow. — 
Though  that  district  might  in  a given  number  of 
years  lake  the  same  amount  of  flour  as  Lowell 
or  Pillsburgh,  yet  as  their  wants  would  depend 
upon  the  crops  in  Europe,  they  would  lake  but 
25,000  one  year,  and  75,000  the  next;  so  that 
the  grower  in  Ohio  could  make  no  safe  estimate 
in  advance  how  much  seed  to  commit  to  the 
earth.  If  he  should  sow  the  usual  or  average 
quantity  from  year  to  year,  he  would,  in  one  in- 
stance, have  a surplus  of  25,000  barrels,  and  ir. 
the  other  a deficit  of  the  same  amount. 

Every  practical  man  will  see  at  once  that  the 
county  which  should  supply  Lowell  or  Pitts- 
burgh would  enjoy  a decided  advantage  over  the 
county  which  should  depend  upon  the  manufac- 
turing district  in  Great  Britain,  in  fact,  every 
view  we  can  lake  of  Ihe  subject,  shows  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  home  over  the  foieign  market. 

( To  be  Continued.) 


Jiliscdlaiicous. 

Letter  of  Henry  Clay: — Containing  his 
vieivs  and  opinions  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  and  the 
plan  of  emancipation. 

New  Orleans,  Feb.  17,  1849. 

Dear  Sir: — Prior  to  my  departure  from  home 
in  December  last,  in  behalf  of  yourself  and  other 
friends,  you  obtained  from  me  a promise  to  make 
a public  exposition  of  my  views  and  opinions 
upon  a grave  and  important  question,  which,  it 
was  then  anticipated,  would  be  much  debated  and 
considered  by  the  people  of  Kentucky,  during 
this  year,  in  consequence  of  the  approaching 
Convention,  summoned  to  amend  their  present 
Constitution.  1 was  not  entirely  well  when  I left 
home,  and  owing  to  that  cause,  and  my  confine- 
ment several  weeks,  during  my  sojourn  in  this 
city,  from  the  effects  of  an  accident  which  belel 
me,  I have  been  delayed  in  the  fulfilment  of  my 
promise,  which  1 now  propose  lo  execute. 

T he  question,  to  which  I allude,  is  whether 
African  Slavery,  as  it  now  exists  in  Kentucky, 
shall  be  left  to  a perpetual  or  indefinite  continu- 
ance, or  some  provision  shall  be  made,  in  the 
new  Constitution,  for  its  gradual  and  ultimate 
extinction  ? 

A few  general  observations  will  suffice  my  pre- 
sent purpose,  without  entering  on  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  slavery,  under  all  its  bearings  and  in  every 
aspect  of  it.  1 am  aware  that  there  are  respec- 
table persons  who  believe  that  slavery  is  a bless- 
ing, that  the  institution  ought  to  exist  in  every 
well  organized  society,  and  that  it  is  even  lavor- 
able  to  the  preservation  of  liberty.  Happily,  the 
number  who  entertain  these  extravagant  opinions 
is  not  very  great,  and  the  time  would  be  uselessly 
occupied  in  the  elaborate  refutation  of  them.  1 
would,  howover,  remark  that,  if  slavery  be 
fraught  with  these  alleged  benefits,  the  principle, 
on  which  it  is  maintained,  would  require  that  one 
portion  of  the  white  race  should  be  reduced  to 
bondage  to  serve  another  portion  of  the  same 
race,  when  black  subjects  of  slavery  could  not 
be  obtained  ; and  that  in  Africa,  where  they  may 
entertain  as  great  a preference  for  their  color  as 
we  do  for  ours,  they  would  be  justified  in  reduc- 
ing the  white  race  lo  slavery,  in  order  to  secure 
the  blessings  which  that  slate  is  said  to  diffuse. 

An  argument,  in  support  of  reducing  the  Afri- 
can race  to  slavery,  is  sometimes  derived  from 
their  alleged  intellectual  inferiority  lo  the  white 
races  ; but,  if  this  argument  be  founded  in  fact, 
(a3  it  may  be,  but  winch  1 shall  not  now  exam- 
ine,) it  would  prove  entirely  too  much,  it  would 
prove  that  any  white  nation,  which  had  made 
greater  advances  in  civilization,  knowledge  and 
wisdom  than  another  while  nation,  would  have  a 
right  to  reduce  the  latter  to  a stale  of  bondage. 
May  further,  if  the  principle  of  subjugation  louu- 
ded  upon  intellectual  superiority  be  true,  and  be 
applicable  to  races  and  to  nations,  what  is  to  pre- 
vent its  being  applied  to  individuals  ? And  then 
the  wisest  man  in  the  world  would  have  a right  to 
make  slaves  of  all  the  rest  of  mankind! 

It,  indeed,  we  possess  this  intellectual  superi- 
ority, profoundly  grateful  and  thankful  lo  Him 
who  has  bestowed  it,  we  ought  to  fulfil  all  the 
obligations  and  duties  which  it  imposes  ; and 
these  would  require  us  not  to  subjugate  or  deal 
unjustly  by  our  lellow  men  who  are  less  blessed 
than  we  are,  but  to  instruct,  to  improve  and  to 
enlighten  them. 

A vast  majority  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  in  every  seclion  of  them,  I believe,  regret 


the  introduction  of  slavery  into  the  colonies,  un- 
der the  authority  of  our  British  ancestors,  lament 
that  a single  slave  treads  our  soil,  deplore  the 
necessity  of  the  continuance  of  slavery  in  any  of 
the  States,  regard  the  institution  as  a great  evil 
to  both  races,  and  would  rejoice  in  the  adoption 
of  any  safe,  just  and  practicable  plan  for  the  re- 
moval of  all  slaves  from  among  us.  Hitherto  no 
such  satisfactory  plan  has  been  presented.  When, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  formation  of  our  present 
Constitulion  of  Kentucky,  in  1799,  the  question 
of  the  gradual  emancipation  of  slavery  in  that 
Stale  was  agitated,  its  friends  had  to  encounter  a 
great  obstacle,  in  the  fact  that  there  then  existed 
no  established  colony,  to  which  they  could  be 
transported.  Now,  by  the  successful  establish- 
ment of  flourishing  colonies  on  the  Western  coast 
of  Africa,  that  difficulty  has  been  obviated.  And 
1 confess  that,  without  indulging  in  any  undue 
feelings  of  superstition,  it  does  seem  to  me  that 
it  may  have  been  among  the  dispensations  of 
Providence  to  permit  the  wrongs,  under  which 
Africa  has  suffered,  to  be  inflicted,  that  her  chil- 
dren might  be  returned  lo  their  original  home, 
civilized,  imbued  with  the  benign  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  prepared  ultimately  lo  redeem  that 
great  Continent  Irom  barbarism  and  idolatry. 

Without  undertaking  to  judge  from  auy  other 
State,  it  was  in  my  opinion  in  1799  that  Ken- 
tucky was  in  a condition  to  adtn:l  of  the  gradual 
emancipation  of  her  slaves;  and  how  deeply  do 
1 lament  that  a system,  with  that  object,  had  not 
been  then  established  ! If  it  had  been,  the  State 
would  now  be  nearly  rid  of  all  slaves.  My  opi- 
nion has  never  been  changed,  and  1 have  fre- 
quently publicly  expressed  it.  1 should  be  most 
happy  if  what  was  impracticable  at  that  epoch 
could  now  be  accomplished. 

After  full  and  deliberate  consideration  of  the 
subject,  it  appears  that  three  principles  should 
regulate  the  establishment  of  a system  of  gradual 
emancipation.  The  first  is,  that  it  should  be 
slow  in  its  operation,  cautious  and  gradual,  so  as 
to  occasion  no  convulsion  ; nor  any  rash  or  sud- 
den disturbance  in  the  existing  habits  of  society. 
2d.  That,  as  an  indispensable  condition,  the 
emancipated  slaves  should  be  removed  from  the 
State  lo  some  colony.  And,  thirdly,  that  the 
expenses  of  their  transportation  to  such  colony, 
including  an  outfit  for  six  months  alter  their  ar- 
rival at  it,  should  be  defrayed  by  a fund  to  be 
raised  from  the  labor  of  each  freed  slave. 

Nothing'  could  be  more  unwise  than  the  im- 
mediate liberation  of  all  the  slaves  in  the  State 
comprehending  both  sexes  and  all  ages,  Irotn 
that  of  tender  infancy  to  extreme  old  age.  it 
would  lead  lo  the  most  Irightful  and  fatal  conse- 
quences. Any  great  change  in  the  condition  of 
society  should  be  markeu  by  extreme  care  and 
circumspection.  The  introduction  ol  slaves  into 
the  colonies  was  an  operation  of  many  years  du- 
ration ; and  the  work  ol  their  removal  from  the 
United  Slates  can  only  be  effected  alter  the 
lapse  of  a great  length  of  lime. 

1 think  that  a period  should  be  fixed  when  all 
born  after  it  should  be  free  at  a specified  age, 
all  born  before  it  remaining  slaves  for  life.  That 
period,  1 would  suggest,  should  be  1855  or  even 
1860  ; lor  on  this  and  other  arrangements  of  the 
system,  if  adopted,  1 incline  to  a liberal  margin, 
so  as  lo  obviate  as  many  objections,  and  to  unite 
as  many  opinions  as  possible.  Whether  the  com- 
mencement ol  tne  operation  of  the  system  be  a 
little  earlier  or  later,  it  is  not  so  important,  as 
that  a day  should  be  permanently  fixed,  from 
which  we  could  look  forward  with  confidence  lo 
the  final  termination  of  slavery  within  the  limits 
of  the  Commonwealth. 

Whatever  may  be  the  day  fixed,  whether  1855 
or  I860,  or  any  other  day,  all  born  after  it,  I 
suggest,  should  be  free  at  the  age  of  twenty-five, 
but  be  liable  alterwards  to  be  hired  out,  under 
the  authority  of  the  State,  for  a term  not  ex- 
ceeding three  years,  in  order  to  raise  a sum  suf- 
ficient lo  pay  the  expenses  of  their  transporta- 
tion to  the  Colony,  and  to  provide  them  an  outfit 
for  six  months  alter  their  arrival  there. 

If  the  descendants  of  those,  who  were  them- 
selves to  be  free  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  were 
also  to  be  considered  as  slaves  until  they  attained 
the  same  age,  and  this  rule  were  continued  inde- 
finitely as  to  lime,  it  is  manifest  that  slavery 
would  be  perpetuated  instead  of  being  termina- 
ted. To  guard  against  this  consequence,  pro- 
vision might  be  made,  that  the  offspring  of  those, 
who  were  to  be  free  al  twenty  five,  should  be 
free  from  their  birth,  but  upon  the  condition 
that  they  should  be  apprenticed  until  they  were 
twenty  one,  and  be  also  alterwards  liable  to  be 
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hired  out  a period  not  exceeding  three  years,  for 
the  purpose  of  raising  funds  to  meet  the  expense 
to  the  Colony,  and  their  subsistence  for  the  first 
six  months. 

The  Pennsylvania  system  of  emancipation  fixed 
the  period  of  twenty-eight  for  the  liberation  of 
the  slaves,  and  provided,  or  her  Courts  have 
since  interpreted  the  system  to  mean,  that  the 
issue  of  all  who  were  to  be  free  at  the  limited 
age,  were  from  their  births  free.  The  Penn- 
sylvania system  made  no  provision  for  Coloniza- 
tion. 

Until  the  commencement  of  the  system  which 
1 am  endeavoring  to  sketch,  I think  all  the  legal 
rights  of  the  proprietors  of  slaves,  in  their  fullest 
extent,  ought  to  remain  unimpaired  and  unre- 
stricted. Consequently  they  would  have  the  right 
to  sell,  devise,  or  remove  them  from  the  State, 
and,  in  the  latter  case,  without  their  offspring 
being  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  emancipation,  for 
which  the  system  provides. 

2d.  The  colonization  of  the  free  blacks,  as  they 
successively  arrive,  from  year  to  year,  at  the  age 
entitling  them  to  freedom,  1 consider  a condition 
absolutely  indispensable.  Without  it,  I should 
be  utterly  opposed  to  any  scheme  of  emancipation. 
One  hundred  and  ninety  odd  thousand  blacks, 
composing  about  one  fourth  of  the  entire  popula- 
tion of  the  State,  with  their  descendants,  could 
never  live  in  peace,  harmony,  and  eq  .ality,  with 
the  residue  of  the  population.  The  color,  pas- 
sions, and  prejudicies,  would  forever  prevent  the 
two  races  living  together  in  a slate  of  cordial  union. 
Social,  moral,  and  political  degradation  would 
be  the  inevitable  lot  of  the  colored  race.  Even 
in  the  free  States  (1  use  the  terms  free  and  slave 
States  not  in  any  sense  derogatory  from  one  class, 
or  implying  any  superiority  in  the  other,  but  for 
the  sake  of  brevity)  that  is  their  present  condi- 
tion. In  some  of  those  free  Stales,  the  penal  leg- 
islation against  the  people  of  color  is  quite  as  se- 
vere, if  not  harsher,  than  in  some  of  the  slave 
States.  As  no  where  in  the  United  Stales  are 
amalgamation  and  equality  between  the  two  races 
possiule,  it  is  better  that  there  should  be  a sepa- 
ration, and  that  the  African  descendants  should 
be  returned  to  the  native  land  of  their  fathers. 

it  will  have  been  seen  that  the  plan  I have  sug- 
gested, proposes  the  annual  transportation  of  all 
born  after  a specified  day,  upon  their  arrival  at 
the  prescribed  age,  to  the  Colony  which  may  be 
selected  for  their  destination,  and  this  process  of 
transportation  is  to  be  continued,  until  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  two  races  is  completed.  If  the 
emancipated  slaves  were  to  remain  in  Kentucky 
until  they  attained  the  age  of  twenty-eight,  it 
would  be  about  thirty-four  years  before  the  first 
annual  transportation  began,  if  the  system  com- 
menced in  1855,  and  about  thirty-nine  years,  if 
its  operation  began  in  1861). 

What  the  number  thus  to  be  annually  transport- 
ed would  be,  cannot  be  precisely  ascertained.  1 
observe  it  stated  by  the  auditor  that  the  increase 
of  slaves  in  Kentucky  last  year  was  between 
three  and  four  thousand.  But,  as  that  statement 
was  made  upon  a comparison  of  the  aggregate 
number  of  all  the  slaves  in  the  State,  without  re- 
gard to  births,  it  does  not,  1 presume,  exhibit  truly 
the  natural  increase,  whicti  was  probably  larger. 
The  aggregate  was  effected  by  the  introduction 
and  still  more  by  the  exportation  of  slaves.  1 
suppose  that  there  would  not  be  less,  probably 
more,  than  five  thousand  to  be  transported  the 
first  year  of  the  operation  \pf  the  system;  but, 
alter  it  was  in  progress  some  years,  there  would 
be  a constant  diminution  of  the  number. 

Would  it  be  practicable  annually  to  transport 
five  thousand  persons  from  Kentucky  ? Tuere 
cannot  be  a doubt  of  it,  or  even  a much  larger 
number.  We  receive  lrom  Europe  annually 
emigrants  to  an  amount  exceeding  two  hundred 
and  filly  thousand,  at  a cost  for  the  passage  of 
about  ten  dollars  per  head,  and  they  embark  at 
European  ports  more  distant  from  the  United 
Stales  than  the  Western  coast  of  Alrica.  It  is 
true  that  the  commercial  marine,  employed  be- 
tween Europe  and  the  United  Stales,  affords  fa- 
cilities, in  the  transportation  of  emigrants,  at  that 
low  rate,  which  that  engaged  in  the  commerce 
between  Liberia  and  this  country  does  not  now 
supply  ; but  that  commerce  is  increasing,  and  by 
the  time  the  proposed  system,  if  adopted,  would 
go  into  operation,  it  will  have  greatly  augment- 
ed. 

If  there  were  a certainty  of  the  annual  trans- 
portation of  not  less  than  five  thousand  persons 
to  Alnca,  it  would  create  a demand  for  trans- 
ports, and  the  spirit  of  competition  would,  I have 
no  doubt,  greatly  diminish  the  present  cost  of 


the  passage.  That  cost  has  been  stated,  upon 
good  authority,  to  be  at  present  fifty  dollars  per 
head,  including  the  passage,  and  six  months  out- 
fit after  the  arrival  of  the  emigrant  in  Africa. — 
Whatever  may  be  the  cost,  and  whatever  the 
number  to  be  transported,  the  fund  to  be  raised 
by  the  hire  of  the  liberated  slave,  for  a period  not 
exceeding  three  years,  will  be  amply  sufficient. 
The  annual  hire,  on  the  average  may  be  estima- 
ted at  fifty  dollars,  or  one  hundred  and  fifty  for 
the  whole  term. 

Colonization  will  be  attended  with  the  painful 
effect  of  the  separation  of  the  colonists  from  their 
parents,  and  in  some  instances  from  their  chil- 
dren ; but  from  the  latter  it  will  be  only  tempo- 
rary, as  they  will  follow  and  be  again  re-united. 
Their  separation  from  their  parents  will  not  be 
until  after  they  have  attained  a mature  age,  nor 
greater  than  voluntarily  takes  place  with  emi- 
grants from  Europe,  who  leave  their  parents  be- 
hind. It  will  be  far  less  distressing  than  what 
frequently  occurs  in  the  state  of  slavery,  and  will 
be  attended  with  the  animating  encouragement, 
that  the  colonists  are  transferred  from  a land  of 
bondage  and  degradation  for  them,  to  a land  of 
liberty  and  equality. 

And  3rd.  The  expense  of  transporting  the  li- 
berated slave  to  the  colony,  and  of  maintaining 
him  there  for  six  months,  1 think,  ought  to  be 
provided  for  by  a fund  derived  from  his  labor, 
in  the  manner  already  indicated.  He  is  the  par 
ty  most  benefited  by  emancipation.  It  would  not 
be  right  to  subject  the  non-slaveholder  to  any 
part  of  that  expense  ; and  the  slaveholder  will 
have  made  sufficient  sacrifices,  without  being  ex- 
clusively burthened  with  taxes  to  raise  that  fund. 
The  emancipated  slaves  could  be  hired  out  for 
the  time  proposed,  by  the  sheriff  or  other  public 
agent  in  each  county,  who  should  be  subject  to 
strict  accountability.  And  it  would  be  requisite 
that  there  should  be  kept  a register  of  all  births, 
and  of  all  ctiildien  of  color,  after  the  day  fixed 
for  the  commencement  of  the  system,  enforced 
by  appropriate  sanctions.  It  would  be  a very 
desirable  regulation  of  law  to  have  the  births, 
deaths  and  marriages  of  the  whole  population  oi 
the  Slate  registered  and  preserved,  as  is  done  ia 
most  well-governed  Slates. 

Among  other  considerations  which  unite  in  re- 
commending to  the  Slate  of  Kentucky  a system 
for  the  gradual  abolition  of  slavery,  is  that  ari- 
sing out  ol  her  exposed  condition,  affording  great 
facilities  to  the  escape  of  her  slaves  into  the  free 
Slates  and  into  Canada.  She  does  not  enjoy  the 
security  which  some  of  the  slave  States  have,  by 
being  covered  in  depth  by  two  or  three  slave 
Slates  intervening  between  them  and  free  Slates. 
She  has  a greater  length  of  border  on  tree  States 
than  any  other  slave  Stale  in  the  Union.  That 
border  is  the  Ohio  river,  extending  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Big  Sandusky  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Ohio,  a distance  of  near  six  hundred  miles,  sepa- 
rating her  from  the  already  powerful  and  grow- 
ing Stales  of  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois. 

Vast  numbers  of  slaves  have  fled  from  most  of 
the  counties  in  Kentucky  from  the  mouth  of  Big 
Sandy  to  the  mouth  of  Miami,  and  the  evil  has 
increased  and  is  increasing.  Attempts  to  recover 
the  lugilives  lead  to  the  most  paiuiul  and  irrita- 
ting collisions.  Hitherto  countenance  and  assist- 
ance to  the  fugitives  have  been  chiefly  afforded 
by  peisons  in  me  State  ol  Ohio  ; but  it  is  to  be 
apprehended,  from  the  progressive  opposition  to 
slavery  that,  in  process  of  tune,  similar  facilities 
to  the  escape  of  slaves,  will  be  found  in  the  States 
of  Indiana  and  Illinois.  By  means  of  railroads, 
Canada  can  be  reached  from  Cincinnati  in  a little 
more  than  twenty-lour  hours. 

In  the  event  ol  a civil  war  breaking  out,  or  in 
the  more  direful  event  of  a dissolution  of  the 
Union,  in  consequence  of  tne  existence  of  slave- 
ry, Kentucky  would  become  the  theatre  and  bear 
the  orunL  ol  the  war.  She  would  doubtless  de- 
fend herself  with  her  known  valor  and  gallantry  ; 
but  the  superiority  of  the  numbers  by  which  sne 
would  be  opposed  would  lay  waste  and  devastate 
her  lair  tieius.  Her  sister  slave  Slates  would  fly 
to  her  succor  ; but,  even  if  they  should  be  suc- 
cessful in  the  unequal  conflict,  she  never  could 
obtain  any  indemnity  for  the  inevitable  ravages 
of  the  war. 

It  may  be  urged  that  we  ought  not,  by  the  gra- 
dual abolition  of  slavery,  to  separate  ourselves 
lrom  the  other  slave  States,  but  continue  to  share 
w.th  them  in  all  their  future  fortunes.  Tne 
power  ol  each  slave  State,  within  its  limits,  over 
the  institution  ot  slavery,  is  absolute,  supreme 
and  exclusive — exclusive  of  that  of  Congress  or 
that  of  any  other  State.  The  government  of  each 


slave  State  is  bound,  by  the  highest  and  most 
solemn  obligations,  to  dispose  of  the  question  of 
slavery,  so  as  best  to  promote  the  peace,  happi- 
ness, and  prosperity  of  the  people  of  the  Stale. 
Kentucky  being  essentially  a farming  State,  slave 
labor  is  less  profitable. 

If,  in  most  of  the  other  slave  States,  they  find 
that  labor  more  profitable  in  the  culture  of  the 
staples  of  cotton  and  sugar,  they  may  perceive 
a reason  in  that  feeling  for  continuing  slavery, 
which  it  cannot  be  expected  should  control  the 
judgment  of  Kentucky,  as  to  what  may  be  fitting 
aud  proper  for  her  interests.  If  she  should  abo- 
lish slavery,  it  would  be  her  duty,  and  I trust 
that  she  would  be  as  ready,  as  she  now  is  to  de- 
fend the  slave  States,  in  the  enjoyment  of  all 
their  lawful  and  constitutional  rights.  Her  power, 
political  and  physical,  would  be  greatly  increased; 
for  the  one  hundred  and  ninety  odd  thousand 
slaves,  and  their  descendants,  would  be  gradually 
superseded  by  an  equal  number  of  white  inhabi- 
tants, who  would  be  estimated  per  capita,  and 
not  by  the  federal  rule  of  three-fifths  prescribed 
for  the  colored  race  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  Slates. 

I have  thus,  without  reserve,  freely  expressed 
my  opinion  and  presented  ray  views.  Tne  inte- 
resting subject  of  which  1 have  treated  would 
have  admitted  of  much  enlargement,  but  1 have 
desired  to  consult  brevity.  The  plan  which  I 
have  proposed  will  hardly  be  accused  of  being 
too  early  in  its  commencement  or  too  rapid  in 
its  operation.  It  will  be  more  likely  to  meet 
with  contrary  reproaches.  It  adopted,  it  is  to 
begin  thirty-four  or  thirty-nine  years  lrom  the 
time  of  its  adoption,  as  the  one  period  or  the 
other  shall  be  selected  for  its  commencement. 
How  long  a time  it  will  take  to  remove  all  the 
colored  race  from  the  State  by  the  annual  trans- 
portation of  each  year’s  natural  increase,  cannot 
be  exactly  ascertained.  After  the  system  had 
been  in  operation  some  years,  1 think  it  proba- 
ble, from  the  manifest  blessings  that  would  flo»v 
from  it,  from  the  diminished  value  of  slave  la- 
bor, and  from  the  humanity  and  benevolence  of 
private  individuals  prompting  a liberation  of 
their  slaves  and  their  transportation,  a general 
disposition  would  exist  to  accelerate  and  com- 
plete the  work  of  colonization. 

That  the  system  will  be  attended  with  some 
sacrifices  on  the  part  of  slaveholders,  which  are 
to  be  regretted,  need  not  be  denied.  What  great- 
and  beneficial  enterprise  was  ever  accomplished 
without  risk  and  sacrifice?  But  these  sacrifices 
are  distant,  contingent  and  inconsiderable.  As- 
suming the  year  i860  for  the  commencement  of 
the  system,  all  slaves  born  prior  to  that  lime 
would  remain  such  during  their  lives,  and  the 
personal  loss  of  the  slavenolder  would  be  only 
the  difference  in  value  of  a female  slave  whose 
offspring,  if  she  had  any,  born  alter  the  first  day 
of  January,  1860,  should  be  free  at  the  age  of 
twenty-five,  or  should  be  slaves  for  life. 

In  the  meantime,  if  the  right  to  remove  or  sell 
the  slave  out  of  the  State  should  be  exercised, 
that  trifling  loss  would  not  be  incurred.  The 
slaveholder,  after  the  commencement  of  the  sys- 
tem, would  lose  the  difference  in  value  Detween 
slaves  for  life,  and  slaves  until  the  age  of  twenty- 
five.  He  might  also  incur  some  inconsideraole 
expense  in  rearing,  from  their  birth,  the  issue  of 
those  who  were  to  be  free  at  twenty-five,  until 
they  were  old  enough  to  be  apprenticed  out ; but 
as  it  is  probable  that  tney  would  be  most  gene- 
rally bound  to  him,  he  would  receive  some  in- 
demnity from  their  services,  until  they  attained 
their  majority. 

Most  of  tne  evils,  losses  and  misfortunes  of 
human  life  have  some  compensation  or  allevia- 
tion. The  slaveholder  is  generally  a landholder, 
and  I am  persuaded  that  lie  would  find,  in  the 
augmented  value  of  his  land,  some,  if  not  lull 
indemnity  for  losses  arising  to  him  lrom  emanci- 
pation and  colonization.  He  would  also  liberally 
snare  in  the  general  benefits,  accruing  to  me 
whole  Blaie,  lrom  the  extinction  of  slavery. 
These  have  been  so  often  and  so  fully  stated, 
that  1 will  not,  nor  is  it  necessary,  to  dwell  upon 
them  extensively.  They  may  be  summed  up  in 
a few  words.  We  shall  remove  from  among  us 
the  contaminating  influences  of  a servile  aud  de- 
graded race  of  different  color;  we  shall  enjoy 
tne  proud  and  conscious  satisfaction  of  placing 
that  race  where  they  can  enjoy  the  great  bless- 
ings of  liberty,  and  civil,  political  and  social 
equality  ; we  snail  acquire  tue  advantage  ot  tne 
diligence,  the  fidelity  and  the  constancy  ot  tree 
labur,  instead  of  the  carelessness,  me  infidelity 
and  the  unsteadiness  of  slave  labor  ; we  shall 
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elevate  Ihe  character  of  white  labor,  and  elevate 
the  social  condition  of  the  while  laborer;  aug- 
ment the  value  of  our  lands,  improve  the  agri- 
culture of  the  State,  attract  capital  from  abroad 
to  all  ihe  pursuits  of  commerce,  manufactures 
and  agriculture  ; redress,  as  far  and  as  fast  as 
we  prudently  could,  any  wrongs  vvihch  the  des- 
cendants of  Africa  have  suffered  at  our  hands, 
and  we  should  demonstrate  the  sincerity  with 
w hich  we  pay  indiscriminate  homage  to  the  great 
cause  of  the  liberty  of  the  human  race. 

Kentucky  enjoys  high  respect  and  honorable 
consideration  throughout  the  Union  and  through- 
out the  civilized  world  ; but  in  my  humble  opin- 
ion, no  title  which  she  lias  to  the  esteem  and  ad- 
miration of  mankind,  no  deeds  of  her  former 
glory,  would  equal,  in  greatness  and  grandeur, 
that  of  being  the  pioneer  State  in  removing  from 
her  soil  every  trace  of  human  slavery,  and  in 
establishing  the  descendants  of  Africa,  within  her 
jurisdiction,  in  the  native  land  of  their  forefa- 
thers. 

1 have  thus  executed  the  promise  I made,  al- 
luden  to  in  the  commencement  of  tins  letter,  and 
I hope  that  I have  done  it  calmly,  free  from  in- 
temperance, and  so  as  to  wound  the  sensibilities 
of  none.  I sincerely  hope  that  the  question  may 
be  considered  and  decided,  without  the  influence 
of  parly  or  passion.  I should  be  most  happy  to 
have  the  good  fortune  of  coinciding  in  opinion 
with  a majority  of  the  people  of  Kentucky;  but, 
if  there  be  a majority  opposed  to  alt  schemes  ol 
gradual  emancipation,  however  much  1 may  re- 
gret it,  my  duty  will  be  to  bow  in  submission  to 
their  will. 

If  it  be  perfectly  certain  and  manifest  that 
such  a majority  exists,  1 should  think  it  better 
not  to  agitate  the  question  at  all,  since  that,  in 
that  case,  it  would  be  useless,  and  might  exercise 
a pernicious  collateral  influence  upon  the  fair 
consideration  ol  other  amendments,  which  may 
be  proposed  to  our  Constitution.  If  there  be  a 
majority  of  the  people  ol  Kentucky  at  this  time, 
adverse  to  touching  the  institution  of  Slavery,  as 
it  now  exists,  we,  who  hud  thought  and  wished 
otherwise,  can  only  indulge  the  hope  that,  at 
some  future  time,  under  better  auspices,  arid 
with  the  blessings  of  Providence,  the  cause, 
which  we  have  so  much  at  heart,  may  be  atten- 
ded with  belter  success. 

In  any  event,  1 shall  have  the  satisfaction  of 
having  performed  a duly  to  the  State,  to  the  sub- 
ject, and  to  myself,  by  placing  my  sentiments 
permanently  upon  record. 

With  great  regard,  1 am  your  friend  and  obe- 
dient servant.  H.  CLAY. 

Richard  Pindell,  Esq. 

LETTER  OF  HON.  S.  HEYDENFELDT. 
To  His  Excellency  Reuben  Chapman,  Governor  of 

the  Slate  of  Alabama  : 

Sir:  Under  the  constitution,  it  becomes  your 
duty  to  recommend  to  the  Legislature  the  enact- 
ment of  such  measures  as  you  may  deem  best  to 
promote  the  public  welfare.  For  this  reason,  I 
lake  the  liberty  of  proposing  for  your  considera- 
tion the  question  of  prohibiting  the  further  im- 
migration of  slaves  into  the  State  of  Alabama, 
and  a copy  of  the  bill  to  be  brought  into  the  next 
Legislature  to  amend  the  constitution  so  as  to  ef- 
fect that  purpose.  A measure  somewhat  similar, 
but  more  limited  in  its  character,  has  been  here- 
tofore proposed.  1 allude  to  the  attempt  to  pro- 
hibit slaves  from  being  brought  in  for  sale.  That 
scheme  failed,  i think  for  two  reasons — first,  be- 
cause the  public  mind  was  not  prepared  for  it; 
and  second,  because  the  measure  itself  was  loo 
impotent  to  effect  the  good  it  aimed  at.  It  was 
evident  that  such  a law  could  be  too  easily  eva- 
ded, and  therelore  did  not  strike  at  tne  root  ol 
the  evil. 

'Ihe  State  of  Mississippi,  1 am  informed,  once 
had  a similar  law,  and,  to  provide  against  eva- 
sions, enacted  that  no  slave  brought  into  the  State 
for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  settlement  should 
be  sold  or  offered  for  sale  within  twelve  mouths. 

The  result  was  that  the  slave  dealers  establish- 
ed plantations,  slocked  them  with  full  supplies  of 
negroes,  and,  at  the  end  of  the  required  twelve 
months’  residence,  sold  out,  and  replenished  again 
from  abroad,  and  thus  went  through  the  same  for- 
mula each  succeeding  year.  The  only  probable 
advantage  which  that  law  conferred  enured  to 
the  negro  dealer.  It  taught  him  that  he  could 
carry  on  his  business  more  profitably  and  at  less 
expense  by  having  a farm  and  raising  his  sup- 
plies of  necessaries  in  the  centre  of  the  slave 
market. 


The  measure  here  contemplated  is  more  exten- 
sive in  its  operation.  It  is  to  prevent  the  lulure  im- 
migration of  slaves  for  any  purpose  whatsoever, 
and  to  be  so  framed  as  to  vindicate  itself  by  the 
forfeiture  of  the  slave  introduced  contrary  to  its 
provisions,  and  the  still  further  punishment  of 
the  law-breaker  as  a felon. 

This,  and  this  only,  is  deemed  of  sufficient  se- 
verity to  insure  to  the  Stale  that  self-prolection 
which  her  situation  demands — the  reasons  for 
which  1 will  now  proceed  to  give. 

It  is  very  evident  to  any  one  who  is  not  a care- 
less observer  that  a restless  and  uneasy  state  of 
public  feeling  exists  in  the  slave  States  north  of 
us  upon  the  subject  of  slavery.  Maryland,  Vir- 
ginia, North  Carolina, Tennessee,  Keutucky,  and 
Missouri  are  pervaded  with  a feeling  of  hostility 
to  the  institution,  which  is  only  suspended  from 
open  exhibition  and  action  by  the  dread  of  pecu- 
niary loss,  and  the  hope  of  finally  shifting  their 
slave  population  for  value  received  upon  the 
Southwestern  Stales.  This  last  alternative  will 
doubtless  be  accelerated  by  the  enactment  ol 
prospective  emancipation  laws;  which  means 
simply  what  it  has  ever  meant  by  the  States 
which  have  already  abolished  slavery — that  is, 
that  their  citizens  may  have  time  enough  to  sell 
us  their  slaves,  and,  having  pocketed  the  price, 
to  unite  against  us  in  the  unjust  and  bitter  cru- 
sades of  the  Northern  Abolitionists. 

It  will  then  be  easy  to  foresee  that  the  Gulf 
Slates  must  become  the  St.  Domingo  of  the  con- 
tinent, or  rush  into  a war  of  extermination,  for 
the  utter  prostration  of  their  capital. 

The  States  above  mentioned  comprise  more 
than  half  the  political  strength  ol  the  slave 
Stales.  It  is  therefore  wise  to  endeavor  to  pre- 
serve our  strength  by  keeping  them  on  our  side 
and  united  with  us  in  the  same  interest.  This 
must  be  the  result  of  the  measure  here  advoca- 
ted, not  merely  from  the  money  value  which 
the=c  States  affix  to  their  slave  population,  but 
from  the  necessity  of  keeping  in  the  only  proper 
mode  of  subjection  a class  which  otherwise  will 
become  a fearful  nmsanee.  Or,  if  they  be  sin- 
cere in  their  ideas  ol  abolition,  if  they  are  actua- 
ted by  sickly  sympathy  for  the  condition  of  the 
slave,  then  at  least  we  force  them  to  turn  their 
slaves  loose  upon  their  respective  domains,  and 
thus  keep  their  own  nuisances  and  submit  to 
their  own  loss.  But  it  may  be  safely  said  that 
this  latter  alternative  need  not  be  apprehended. 
They  dare  not  turn  them  loose. 

But  a stronger  reason  for  immediate  action 
upon  this  question  lies  nearer  at  home,  and  may  be 
a startling  assertion  to  those  who  have  never  in- 
vestigated the  subject.  We  have  in  our  midst  the 
germ  of  an  auli-slavery  party — not  in  the  Northern 
sense  of  the  term — not  men  who  sympathise  with 
the  slave,  and  would  therefore  turn  them  loose 
upon  society;  but  composed  of  those  who  are 
wearied  with  the  struggle  ol  unproductive  labor; 
those  who  deem  of  slavery  that  it  has  produced 
pecuniarily  nought  but  barrenness,  and  politically 
nought  but  bitterness  ; those  who  desire  more 
populous  while  communities  for  the  purposes  of 
trade  and  education;  and  of  those  who  regard 
the  slave  as  their  rival  m production.  'This  com- 
bination of  opinion  against  slavery  has  prodi- 
giously increased  within  a few  years,  and  is  now 
increasing  among  us  at  a rapid  pace.  Numbers 
are  every  day  added  to  those  who  long  tor  the 
exodus  of  the  slave  ; and  unless  we  auupt,  as  a 
conservative  measure,  the  plan  here  proposed, 
the  lime  will  come  when  we  will  see  our  capital 
in  this  species  of  properly  prostrated  at  a blow, 
and  when,  unprepared  for  such  a change  by  any 
of  the  steps  which  a prudent  foresight  always 
adopts  in  mitigation,  we  will  be  in  the  same  con- 
dition of  poverty  and  embarrassment,  without 
hope,  which  the  misrule  of  Great  Britain  upon 
this  same  question  has  inflicted  upon  her  West 
Indian  dependencies.  Upon  this  suojecl  we  can- 
not lake  the  past  as  any  indtcaLiou  lor  the  secu- 
rity of  the  lulure.  We  can  now,  lor  the  first 
lime,  see,  within  a short  travel  of  us,  the  prac- 
tical as  well  as  political  limitation  ol  slave  terri- 
tory, whilst  the  business  of  slave  breeding  has 
extended  in  almost  the  same  ratio  as  the  pro- 
ductiveness ol  slave  labor  has  diminished. 

Some  may  think  this  an  imprudent  exposition 
under  the  present  aspect  of  tne  relations  exist- 
ing between  the  North  and  South.  1 humbly 
conceive  that  those  relations  create  a still  stron- 
ger reason  why  the  eyes  ol  the  South  should  be 
opened  to  the  truth  upon  the  question  of  extend- 
ing slavery  into  the  new  territories.  If  there  is 
anything  which  can  unite  the  South  in  a firm 
and  determined  altitude  to  resist  any  deprivation 


of  her  rights  of  emigration  and  occupation,  it  is 
the  fact  that  she  is  already  over-supplied  with  a 
laboring  populalion  not  sufficiently  productive 
to  remunerate  her,  and  about  the  future  fate  of 
which  she  is  compelled  to  entertain  just  and  rea- 
sonable apprehensions. 

Thus  lar  the  argument  has  been  exclusively 
on  the  ground  of  self-defence.  I propose  now  to 
consider  it  In  its  other  aspects,  and  to  answer 
some  of  the  objections  I have  met  with. 

1 insist  that  the  unproductiveness  of  slave  labor, 
and  its  gradual  but  certain  impoverishment  of 
our  Stale,  is  a sufficient  reason  for  limiting  its 
further  propagation  among  us.  Colton  and  sugar 
are  the  only  staples  to  which  slave  labor  is  rea- 
sonably fitted,  and,  as  but  a small  proportion  of 
the  slaves  in  the  Union  would  soon  fill  up  the 
lands  profitably  suited  for  the  sugar  culture,  we 
are  driven  to  assume  that  the  cultivation  of  cot- 
ton is  the  only  ttuog  which  can  afford  regular  em- 
ployment to  the  great  mass  of  this  population. 
In  our  State,  upon  an  average  calculation,  cotton 
at  its  present  price  will  hardly  pay  the  expense  of 
producing  at,  and  it  is  only  in  the  fertile  valleys 
of  the  Southwestern  rivers  that  it  can  be  profit- 
ably raised  ; and  there,  even,  at  low  prices. 

'To  these  valleys  the  slave  emigration  of  the 
non-cotton  producing  Stales  is  rapidly  tending, 
and  we  are  beset  with  the  fear  of  over-produc- 
tion as  well  from  that  source  as  from  the  natural 
propagation  of  those  now  among  us.  That  the 
number  of  cotton  laborers  is  constantly  and  ra- 
pidly increasing  here  and  in  the  best  producing 
portion  of  the  South,  no  one  will  contest,  whilst, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  have  no  safe  data  upon 
which  we  can  calculate  for  the  increase  of  con- 
sumption beyond  the  natural  increase  of  the  pop- 
ulations of  those  countries  which  consume  it,  to 
which  may  be  added  a small  increased  consump- 
tion usually  attendant  upon  the  lowness  of  price  ; 
all  of  which,  we  may  salely  assert,  cannot  keep 
pace  with  the  present  increasing  production. 
This  alone  must  finally  depreciaie  the  value  of 
slaves  among  us  until  their  transfer  will  become 
a mere  nominal  consideration. 

One  of  the  ettects  which  the  measure  I propose 
would  have  upon  our  State  would  be  at  once  felt 
not  only  in  curtailing  the  increasing  supply  of 
cotton,  but,  in  what  is  a natural  corollary,  the 
employment  of  capital  in  other  pursuits  which 
never  have  been  less  piofilable  than  cotton  plant- 
ing, and  which,  at  the  present  pricesof cotton,  are 
so  infinitely  superior  as  to  require  no  detailed 
examination. 

It  may  be  asked  whether  the  views  here  pre- 
sented are  not  sufficient  to  impel  our  planters 
into  the  various  other  enterprises  which  are  allu- 
ded to,  by  the  considerations  of  their  own  interest, 
without  the  adoption  of  a measure  which  at  first 
blush  may  revolt  our  feelings  by  its  exclusive- 
ness? 1 answer  no  ! The  habit  of  a pursuit  is 
as  strong  as  any  other  kind  of  habit.  Our  people 
are  accustomed  to  what  they  conceive  an  old  and 
safe  investment.  If  they  make  but  little  money 
directly  by  the  production  of  labor,  or  merely 
pay  expenses,  they  nevertheless  suppose  that  they 
make  a reasonable  profit  by  the  natural  increase 
of  their  slaves,  and  do  not  reflect  that,  in  a ra- 
tional point  ot  view,  il  the  workers  are  unpro- 
ductive, so  must  be  their  issue. 

Again,  they  know  nothing  about  other  pursuits, 
and  as  long  as,  with  their  surplus  cash,  they  can 
purchase  slaves,  this  habit,  amounting  to  a con- 
stitutional indolence,  will  prevent  their  entering 
upon  any  investigation  of  other  employments. 
To  that  investigation,  and  consequent  expec- 
tant fruits,  they  can  only  be  driven  by  an  un- 
bending necessity.  Our  immense  waterpower — 
our  coal,  iron,  lead,  marble,  granite,  lumber,  tur- 
pentine— our  capacity  to  produce  wool  and  silk 
and  hemp — to  build  railways,  and  to  carry  on 
commerce,  may  all  in  turn,  be  presented  to  liseir 
minds  in  liveliest  colors,  and  will  produce  but  a 
barren  assent.  The  State  of  Alabama  is  now 
poorer  than  she  was  filteen  years  ago — notwith- 
standing that,  within  that  period  of  time,  there 
has  been  expended  within  her  limits  neaily  ten 
millions  of  loreign  capital, and  for  which  a heavy 
State  debt  is  now  hanging  over  her  people,  at  the 
same  lime  that  her  resources  for  taxation  are 
every  day  diminishing;  and  while  a question  of 
fearlul  domestic  impoi  t is  agitated  for  her  destruc- 
tion, her  political  strength  is  yielding  to  the  rot- 
tenness ol  a system  which  must  finally  reduce  it 
to  a cypher.  The  statistics  of  population  exhibit, 
that,  as  slaves  increase,  the  while  population  de- 
crease. This  seems  to  be  a law  of  population. 
With  us,  in  the  aggregate,  il  is  undeniable,  that 
slaves  continue  to  increase,  and  if  this  is  permitted 
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to  progress,  with  the  consequent  diminution  of 
white  population,  the  far  future  of  the  South  pre- 
sents a picture,  which,  although  now  but  “seen 
through  a glass  darkly,”  is  of  sufficient  gloom  to 
arouse  into  action  her  best  energies,  and  prevent 
her  from  quiescently  transmitting  to  posterity 
a problem,  the  solution  of  which  seems  a dreary 
task.  m 

I have  been  met  with  the  objection,  that,  as 
slaves  form  the  principal  feature  in  our  system 
of  taxation,  the  increase  of  that  resource  will  be 
defeated,  and  taxes  must  fall  heavier  upon  other 
propertv.  I have  already  shown  that  the  pro- 
spect of  their  future  depreciation  is  so  great  as 
would  scarcely  leave  them  available  for  re- 
venue purposes  if  the  present  system  remains 
unchecked.  This  sufficiently  answers  the  objec- 
tion— while,  again,  the  exclusion  of  their  further 
introduction  will,  to  a certain  extent,  appreciate 
the  value  of  those  remaining  in  the  State.  Arid 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that,  of  absolute  ne- 
cessity, the  entire  surplus  production  of  the  Slate 
which  is  now  annually  represented  by  investment 
in  slaves,  must  be  forthwith  engaged  in  many  of 
those  other  pursuits,  which,  yielding  compara- 
tively immense  profits,  will  add  materially  to  the 
wealth  of  the  State,  build  up  sources  of  taxation, 
and  create  ability  to  pay,  infinitely  superior  to 
that  which  is  produced  by  slave  labor. 

Another  objection  is,  that  it  would  diminish 
the  value  of  our  lands.  This  is  utterly  untenable. 
As  long  as  good  lands  can  be  purchased  in  the 
Southwest  at  the  government  minimum,  we  have 
an  established  scale  which  must  regulate  the 
value  of  lands  throughout  the  cotton  region. 
Improved  lands  will  only  sell  for  as  much  more 
as  the  improvements  are  valued  at  aside  from  the 
land,  if  tfi is  rule  is  seen  to  be  occasionally  vio- 
lated, it  will  be  found  to  depend  on  some  pecu- 
liarity of  local  condition,  or  upon  private  circum- 
stances surrounding  the  individual  purchaser. 
The  result  is,  that  our  lands  may  be  now  rated 
at  their  lowest  possible  depreciation.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  probabilities  are  that,  following 
the  enactment  proposed,  a healthy  white  immi 
gration  would  soon  commence,  which  would  ap- 
preciate the  price  Of  lands,  from  the  fact  tiiat 
the  very  cause  which  would  then  induce  this 
kind  ol  immigration  exists  nowhere  in  the  South- 
west, nor  elsewhere  on  tiie  Continent,  with  the 
same  attractive  condition  of  climate,  soil,  and 
natural  resources.  Even  admitting,  lor  the  sake 
of  the  argument,  that  a depreciation  would  ensue, 
that  of  itself  would  be  an  inducement  to  a more 
immediate  immigration,  winch  would  soon  re- 
store prices. 

Some  have  asked  whether  the  proposed  re- 
striction would  not  be  an  lnlringement  of  our  ob- 
ligations under  the  federal  constitution?  This  is 
already  res  judicata.  The  whole  subject  came 
under  revie  w by  the  Supreme  Court  ol  the  United 
Slates  in  the  case  of  Groves  et  al.  vs.  Slaughter, 
reported  in  15th  Peters,  p.  449,  and  the  able  opin- 
ion there  delivered  has  settled  the  question  m 
favor  of  the  right  and  power  of  the  States. 

But,  it  may  be  inquired,  why  put  restrictions 
upon  the  growth  of  an  institution  which  has  re- 
ceived the  high  praise  of  being  conservative  ? 
For,  although  it  be  less  productive  than  other 
species  of  labor,  is  it  not  less  dangerous?  That  it 
is  conservative,  to  a limited  extent,  I will  not 
undertake  to  deny  ; but  beyond  this  limit,  as  this 
whole  argument  proves,  it  must  be  disorganizing 
from  its  very  impoverishing  tendency.  1 have 
also  sincere  doubts  whether  this  phase  of  the 
question  of  social  conservatism  has  or  ever  will 
have  auy  real  merits  in  this  country,  whatever 
its  importance  in  older  and  more  populous  ones 
It  is  supposed  that  our  slaves  representing  as 
they  do  the  labouring  class  of  other  countries, 
are  so  absolutely  controlled  as  to  remove  any 
fears  of  the  untutored  radicalism  which  seems  to 
threaten  the  peace  of  those  communities.  Il 
such  an  argument  be  good  al  all,  it  would,  as  a 
conseclaiy,  lead  to  the  social  enslavement, or  the 
extinction,  of  every  free  laboring  population,  so 
as  to  insure  the  conservation  of  order,  and  pre- 
vent the  much  leared  peril  ol  a conflict  between 
labor  and  capital,  but  the  fear  ol  such  a con- 
flict with  us,  however  distant,  is,  in  my  opinion, 
the  result  ol  a want  of  proper  perception  of  the 
improving  spirit  and  political  economy  of  the 
age.  We  have  yet  to  acquire  the  population  to 
be  leared,  and  il  may  saleiy  be  assumed  that  the 
great  poverty  leading  to  me  debasement  of  any 
class  has  been  well  attributed  to  unequal  and 
unjust  laws,  resulting  irom  partial  and  ignorant 
legislation.  There  is  enough  in  the  world  to 
supply  every  mouth,  and  this  can  be  easily  done 


with  a little  more  attention  to  the  equity  of  dis- 
tribution. 

Born  and  reared  at  the  South,  I feel  that  I owe 
her  my  first  duty  and  my  best  thoughts.  This 
has  induced  me  to  venture,  unaided,  upon  a task 
from  which  stronger  hands  have  shrunk.  What 
1 have  attempted  has  been  with  a pure  devotion 
to  the  interests  and  prosperity  of  a country  bless- 
ed beyond  all  others  in  natural  condition,  but  the 
developement  of  whose  resources  are  so  far  be- 
hind the  civilization  of  the  world  as  makes  her 
seem  to  lack  the  genius  of  Humanity. 

With  the  highest  consideration, 

I am  your  excellency’s 
Obedient  servant, 

S.  HEYDENFELDT. 

ADDRESS  OF  SENATOR  HOUSTON",  OF 
TEXAS,  TO  HIS  CONSTITUENTS. 

Washington,  March  2,  1848. 

To  my  Constituents  : — Soon  after  the  close  of 
the  last  session  of  Congress,  my  conduct  in  rela- 
tion to  an  important  public  measure  was  called 
in  question  by  Mr.  Calhoun.  In  a speech  at 
Charleston  he  assumed  that,  but  for  my  defection, 
as  he  ivas  pleased  so  to  consider  it,  aad  that  of  another 
Senator  (Mr.  Benton)  from  a slaveholding  Slate,  the 
bill  organizing  the  Government  of  Oregon  would  have 
been  defeated,  and  thus  another  victory  for  the  South 
over  Vie  North  achieved. 

It  has  always  been  my  purpose  to  respond  to 
this  accusation,  so  evidently  designed  to  injure 
me  in  the  good  opinion  of  my  immediate  consti- 
tuents and  the  people  of  the  whole  South.  In 
the  hope  that  some  proper  occasion  might  take 
place  during  the  session  of  Congress  which  would 
tender  retaliation  proper,  1 forebore  making  it  a 
matter  ol  especial  nonce  before  the  Senate,  while 
1 resolved  not  to  let  it  pass  unheeded.  My  motto 
is  “ in  lime,”  not  in  haste.  It  evinces  too  much 
eagerness  for  oppugnalion,  and  loo  little  consi- 
deration lor  an  opponent  who  speaks  as  the  re- 
presentative of  the  whole  South,  to  rush  into  a 
contest  without  examining  well  his  position. 

But  upon  what  authority  does  Mr.  Calhoun  as- 
sume the  character  of  guardian  of  the  whole 
South?  Whence  does  he  derive  the  privilege  of 
holding  the  Senators  of  other  States  accountable 
belore  his  constituents  of  South  Carolina  as  be- 
trayers of  them  and  the  whole  South?  What 
apostolic  mission  warrants  the  extension  of  his 
inlallibiliiy  beyond  South  Carolina,  and  the  visi- 
tation of  his  excommunicating  power  upon  the 
representatives  of  other  States? — if  Mr.  Calhoun 
can  thus  utter  his  Papal  bulls  lor  a multitude  of 
Stales — can  enlarge  his  South  Carolina  supre- 
macy so  as  to  absorb  one  half  of  the  Union — it 
must  be  (if  not  in  virtue  of  some  divine  right) 
the  result  of  voluntary  submission  of  those  over 
whom  this  superiority  is  arrogated,  founded  on 
unlimited  confidence  in  the  sanctity,  the  unsel- 
fishness, the  consistency  of  his  principles  end  pa- 
triotism ; or  teriUered  as  a tribute  of  devout  gra- 
titude lor  extraoruinary  services  rendered  to  that 
portion  of  the  country  from  which  this  homage 
is  exacted.  Unwilling  lo  acknowledge  this  alle- 
giance lor  mysell  or  my  constituents,  i shall  lake 
the  liberty  ol  examining  how  far  Air.  Calhoun’s 
asserted  authority  over  Southern  policy  is  allow- 
ed or  allowable.  Has  he  the  confidence  of  ihe 
South?  Does  he  deserve  il  ? This  is  a point  I 
would  settle  belore  i turn  lo  my  personal  issue 
with  nun. 

Mr.  Calhoun  has  been  for  many  years  the  re- 
presentative of  South  Carolina  in  the  National 
Councils,  but  has  he  ever  represented  the  South? 
Has  he  ever  deserved  or  received  the  support  of 
the  South  generally?  Has  he  ever  served  the 
true  interests,  ihe  true  glory,  or  the  true  feeling 
ol  the  South  in  its  domestic  policy?  Take  the 
great  leading  measure  which  has  cost  so  much 
bitterness  and  strile,  and  threatened  such  a fatal 
catastrophe.  What  has  been  his  career  on  the 
laritt  ? He  was  a leading  member  of  Congress  and 
contributed  at  the  close  of  the  war  in  1816,  to 
convert  the  revenue  laws  into  a protective  sys- 
tem— into  a prohibitory  code — in  regard  to  the 
coarse  mauulactures  which  were  necessaries 
with  the  great  body  of  the  people.  The  most 
odious  and  iniquitous  feature  that  ever  marked 
the  lraudulenl  system  which,  under  pretence  of 
collecting  revenue  for  the  Government,  gave  a 
monopoly  to  manufacturing  capitalists  lo  levy 
taxes  on  ihe  poor  through  every  article  of  their 
apparel,  was  prominent  in  the  tariff  which  Mr. 
Calhoun  first  assisted  in  establishing.  Its  feature 
of  minimums  charged  the  coarser  and  cheaper 
articles,  worn  oy  the  many,  with  a rising  duty 


ten  times  the  tax  (value  considered)  levied  on 
on  the  finer  and  higher  priced  articles  used  by 
those  better  able  and  by  every  principle,  more 
justly  bound  to  bear  the  greater  burthen. 

Mr.  Calhoun’s  first  tariff  for  “ protection”  de- 
signed  to  put  manufactures  “ beyond  the  reach 
of  contingency,”  as  he  declared,  thus  reversing 
many  ideas  of  equity,  not  only  as  it  regarded 
sections,  but  individuals.  The  strong  and  rich 
were  protected,  not  only  from  the  payment  of  a 
fair  impost  to  the  Government,  in  proportion  to 
their  means,  but  were  protected,  by  a monopoly, 
in  laying  upon  the  producing  multitude  an  impost 
to  increase  the  profits  of  their  capilal,  which, 
itself  exempted  from  taxation,  left  the  weight  of 
the  Government  lo  fall  on  that  portion  of  the 
community  already  oppressed  by  the  manufactu- 
rer’s exactions.  Mr.  Calhoun’s  tariff  of  fraudu- 
lent minimums,  and  other  covert  contrivances  to 
build  up  wealth  and  command  political  influence 
in  the  associated  monopolies  of  the  North,  be- 
came too  onerous  for  the  toleration  of  the  South, 
from  which  the  tribute  was  mainly  wrung,  that 
made  up  the  accumulations  of  the  manulactur- 
ing  sections.  Judge  Smith,  a Senator  from  South 
Carolina,  was  among  the  first  to  comprehend 
fully,  and  to  expose  learlessly,  the  crying  injus- 
tice of  this  system.  He  saw  that  his  S.ate  and 
the  whole  South,  was  made  Ihe  sacrifice  of  the 
political  game  in  which  Mr.  Calhoun's  ambition 
had  engaged  him.  But  even  Judge  Smith’s  bold 
expositions  did  not  at  first  deter  him.  He  still 
relied  on  Stale  pride  and  the  hopes  depending  on 
his  elevation  to  the  Chief  Magistracy,  to  induce 
Ihe  section  of  the  Union  which  he  undertook  to 
represent,  lo  bear  the  unequal  burden  imposed 
upon  it  as  a sort  of  bonus  lor  his  advancement. 
When  the  demonstrations  of  Judge  Smith  began 
lo  open  the  eyes  of  the  people  lo  their  wrongs, 
calculating  on  the  influence  which  the  aspira- 
tions of  a favored  leader  would  have  upon  them, 
the  occasion  was  seized  to  take  a new  hold  upon 
the  moneyed  inieresls  of  the  North,  and  make 
sure  ol  its  weight  in  the  political  scale.  The 
unequal  pressure  of  the  laritt"  upon  the  planting 
and  producing  region  was  acknowledged  by  Mr. 
Calhoun  and  his  friends,  but,  nevertheless,  they 
look  ground  against  Judge  Smith’s  movement  to 
reduce  and  equalize  the  imposts.  Mr.  McDuffie, 
in  concert  witb  Mr.  Calhoun,  ottered  a substitute 
for  Judge  Smith’s  condemnatory  resolutions  in 
tfre  South  Carolina  Legislature.  This  substitute, 
while  admitting  the  oppressive  inequality  of  the 
protective  system,  upon  the  South,  ueclared  that, 
as  il  was  generally  beneficial,  the  South  would  in 
its  magnanimity  submit  to  suffer  its  partial  injury 
for  the  good  ol  the  country  al  large. 

But  Mr.  Calhoun  soon  found  that  the  Soulh 
was  not  so  magnanimous  as  to  allow  him  to  bar- 
ter its  rights  and  interests  to  promole  his  ambi- 
tion. And  he  saw  also  that  New  England  was 
inclined  rather  to  entrust  its  concerns  lo  its  son, 
than  to  one  who  had  given  evidence  that  he  could 
sacrifice  any  puolic  policy  of  those  nearest  and 
deare.-t  to  him  to  a selfish  consideration.  Upon 
this  discovery,  Mr.  Calboun  leaped  over  the  head 
of  Judge  Smith,  aud  took  the  lead  in  opposition 
to  the  protective  policy,  which  he  contributed  so 
much  to  establish,  instead  of  looking  to  the 
councils  of  the  Union,  where  Judge  Smith,  car- 
ried his  appeal  lor  redress,  Mr.  Calhoun,  to  get 
the  start,  broached  the  doctrines  of  secession  and 
nullification,  and  urged  the  South  lo  redress  itself 
through  revolutionary  convulsions.  The  history 
of  this  conspiracy  to  force  the  well-affected  por- 
tions of  the  Union  to  buy  peace  and  the  safety  of 
our  happy  institutions,  by  bringing  Mr.  Calhoun 
to  the  haven  of  his  ambiliun,  and  making  him  the 
arbiter  of  the  question  on  which  he  had  phren- 
zied  the  hot  heads  of  the  Soulh  by  incessant  agi- 
tation, is  well  understood.  He  was  disappointed 
in  his  first  hope,  and  then  he  resorted  to  Ins  alter- 
native, “ the  peaceful  remedy ” — the  subversion  of 
the  laws  of  the  General  Government  in  South 
Carolina.  The  train-bands  were  prepared — the 
commander-in-chief,  filled  with  valor  and  sur- 
rounded with  well  instructed  lieutenants,  was 
ready  to  lake  the  fielJ.  The  ordinance  of  nulli- 
fication was  passed.  Treason  acts  and  lest  oaths, 
with  capital  punishment  for  all  who  adhered  to 
their  allegiance  to  the  Union,  were  made  the 
sanction  01  the  annulling  decree  against  the  con- 
lederacy.  President  Jackson’s  proclamation,  the 
collection  bill  giving  him  new  powers  to  enforce 
the  laws  of  the  General  Government,  the  omi- 
nous destination  of  an  extraordinary  force  of 
ships  of  war  lor  the  harbor  of  Charleston,  with 
a view  to  the  payment  of  the  customs,  logeiher 
with  certain  whispers  uttered  by  a very  earnest 
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old  gentleman,  that  he  might  retaliate  the  pains 
and  penalties  of  treason  upon  those  who  had  pro- 
vided them  for  the  citizens  faithful  to  the  Union, 
brought  Mr.  Calhoun  and  his  array  first  to  a 
stand,  then  a retreat,  and  finally  to  an  alliance 
with  the  quondam  friends  with  whom  he  had 
acted  in  imposing  the  first  tariff  yoke  upon  the 
South.  To  these  he  surrendered  himself  and 
his  nullification  scheme,  and,  in  consideration  of 
a gracious  reception,  the  capitulation  (or  com- 
promise, as  he  termed  it)  gave  the  Northern 
capitaiists  a renewed  nine  years  lease  on  the 
plantations  of  the  South,  to  fill  their  coffers  and 
enable  them  to  renew  the  contest  at  the  end  of 
the  term  with  accumulated  power.  Mr.  Clay,  at 
the  moment,  announced  in  his  presence,  to  com- 
plete his  shame,  that  but  for  this  concession  and 
compromise  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  the  pro- 
tective system  was  no  more;  that  it  would  be 
annulled  at  the  very  nest  session  of  Congress — a 
majority  of  members  having  been  returned  to 
carry  into  effect  tne  President’s  recommendation 
to  cut  it  down  at  once  to  the  revenue  standard. 

Now,  what  claim  does  Mr.  Calhoun’s  tariff  ma- 
chinations, which  make  up  so  great  a portion  of 
his  public  career,  give  him  to  the  confidence  of 
the  South?  He  sacrificed  her  interests  and  her 
honor  at  the  beginning,  at  the  end,  and  through- 
out the  harrassing  agitation  he  engendered  by  his 
selfish  intrigues.  His  multiplied  shameless  in- 
consistencies ; bis  early  co-operation  with  the 
soi  did  classes  that  made  her  a prey  ; his  uninter- 
mitting  hostilities  upon  the  patriot  President  who 
devoted  himself  to  redress  all  her  real  grievan- 
ces j and  his  final  coalition  with  the  leauers  of 
the  whole  scheme  of  oppression,  in  the  origin  of 
vvtiich  he  assisted,  leave  him  very  little  credit  to 
expend  m the  effort  he  is  now  making  to  sacrifice 
to  his  morbid  ambition  the  characters  of  men 
never  wanting  in  their  duty  to. their  whole  coun- 
try or  to  their  immediate  constituents.  He  has 
ever  continued  to  smite  the  rock  of  agitation  with 
the  rod  of  all  his  influence,  not,  as  did  the  ancient 
man  of  God,  that  the  nourishing  waters  of  health 
and  conciliation  might  flow  out,  but  to  cause  the 
bitter  and  poisonous  waters  of  sectional  jealousy 
and  disunion  to  oveiflow  the  land.  Verily  the 
people  of  this  great  conlederacy  have  retributive 
rewards  in  store  for  all  statesmen,  sooner  or  later, 
who  thus  minister  in  their  affairs.  But  he  was 
father  to  another  measure  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, which  involved  pecuniary  interests  and 
political  rights  generally  to  a vast  extent,  but 
which  most  peculiarly  affected  the  South,  as  put- 
ting the  prices  of  its  commercial  staples  at  the 
mercy  of  Northern  capitalists.  Apart  from 
the  political  influence  which  the  national  bank 
commanded,  by  ns  corrupting  power  in  and  out 
of  Congress  and  over  all  the  Departments  enabl- 
ing its  managers  to  shape  the  course  of  Govern- 
ment for  the  advantage  of  the  moneyed  class  con- 
cerned in  it — '.he  control  which  the  secret  con- 
clave of  directors  had  over  the  currency  every 
where,  by  expanding  and  contracting  it,  by  di- 
minishing and  enlarging  its  credit,  put  the  mar- 
kets compleily  in  the  power  of  a junto  of  capi- 
talists. Ol  all  federal  encroachments,  the  people 
of  the  West  and  the  South  (the  South  especially) 
looked  on  this  as  the  most  lormidable.  Mr.  Cal- 
houn’s partisans  at  one  time  declared  the  vote  of 
Mr.  Crawford  to  charter  the  old  Bank  of  the 
United  Slates  as  his  greatest  crime.  Mr.  Cal- 
houn’s then  j itw-born  Democracy  had  doubtless 
many  motives  to  revolt  at.  But  when  it  became 
his  cue  to  conciliate  Northern  capitalists,  to  as- 
sist his  steps  to  premature  advancement,  for 
which  he  pined,  he  could  not  give  them  too  much. 
When  he  gave  them  the  protective  tariff  of  1816 
he  carrieu  a bank  lor  them  through  Congress  ; and, 
to  round  off  the  whole  system  and  make  it  per- 
manent, he  sought  to  unite  with  this  bank  a sys- 
tem of  internal  improvements  by  dedicating  to 
this  object  the  bonus  of  the  corporation  and  divi- 
dends on  the  Government  snares.  This  triple- 
headed  monster  of  tariff,  bank  and  internal  improve- 
ments, engrailed  on  the  body  of  trie  Constitution, 
drew  its  whole  aliment  from  taxes  imposed  on 
the  people,  but  while  the  deepest  draughts  were 
taken  from  the  South,  almost  the  whole  expen- 
diture ol  the  system,  as  Weil  as  the  local  benefit 
ol  the  improvements  made,  and  the  power  ol  all 
sorts  wielded  by  the  enormous  money-power  it- 
self, centered  in  the  North.  Air.  Madison  put 
his  veto  on  *nr.  Calhoun’s  vast, improvement  bank 
bonus  bill.  But  he  w as  not  discouraged.  He  had 
reported  and  earned  the  charter  ol  the  late  Ulii- 


of  War,  in  Mr.  Monroe’s  Cabinet,  he  pressed  on 
his  projects,  making  reports,  and  even  authorized 
expenditures,  to  advance  them.  For  proofs  on 
this  whole  subject  l refer  to  the  notes  published 
by  Judge  Smith,  some  years  since,  which  point 
to  the  record  to  establish  the  facts. 

In  reference  to  this  whole  policy,  however, 
Mr.  Calhoun  shaped  an  opposite  course  as  soon 
as  Mr.  Clay  fell  and  General  Jackson’s  ascen- 
dancy in  the  country  became  apparent.  New 
views  of  interest  totally  changed  those  which  he 
entertained  of  the  Constitution;  his  cherished 
systems  all  became  utter  abominations  in  his 
eyes.  During  his  Vicb  Presidency,  his  organ, 
the  Telegraph,  uttered  volumes  of  denunciation 
against  them.  But,  after  General  Jackson  was 
elevated  to  the  Presidency,  and  the  arts  of  ingra- 
tiation as  well  as  of  slyly  applied  compulsion  had 
been  in  vain  tried  to  open  Hie  door  through  him 
to  the  next  term  of  the  Presidency,  anutber 
change  came  over  “the  spirit  of  his  dream.” 
No  sooner  had  General  Jackson  become  in- 
volved in  the  doubtful  struggle  with  the  money- 
power,  than  Mr.  Calhoun  returned  to  the  sup- 
port of  his  offspring,  which  he  had  deserted,  but 
which  seemed  now  to  hold  out  the  best  hope  to 
him.  His  newspaper  organ  at  Washington,  which 
had  been  most  clamorous  against  the  bank,  ne- 
gotiated a loan,  as  it  was  denominated,  with  Mr. 
Biddle,  for  $20, GUO  ; and  then  Mr.  Calhoun’s 
movements  in  the  Senate  and  his  instruments  in 
the  press  chimed  in  harmony  with  those  of  the 
bank  party  elsewhere.  Mr.  Calhoun  again  de- 
serted the  bank  after  it  lei)  into  utter  disgrace, 
and  gave  himself  up  to  Mr.  Van  Buren  and  the 
Sub-Treasury.  Whether  he  remains  truer  to  the 
latter  man  the  former  is  a matter  depending  on 
circumstances  yet  to  be  developed. 

With  these  evidences  of  Mr.  Calhoun’s  pecu- 
liarly steady  adherence  to  the  cause  of  the  South, 

1 now  come  to  the  topic  on  which  he  has  chosen 
to  pronounce  against  me,  as  a renegade,  and 
shall  examine  whether  his  consistency  on  the 
slave  issue  which  he  has  now  broached,  autho- 
rizes him  to  assume  the  character  ol  censor. 

After  the  ordinance  of  1787  had  settled  the 
question  as  to  the  introduction  of  slavery  into 
territories  where  if  did  not  exist,  the  Missouri 
question  opened  a new  controversy  on  the  sub- 
ject. Could  the  extension  of  slavery  be  restric- 
ted by  Congress  in  any  portion  of  a territory  in 
which  it  had  been  authorized  by  law  ? This  mo- 
mentous question  was  submiued  by  Mr.  Monroe 
to  his  cabinet,  and  the  opinion  of  each  member 
required  in  writing,  when  the  issue  and  all  its 
threatening  consequences  hung  upon  their  deci- 
sion. A contemporaneous  letter  Iroin  Mr.  Mon- 
roe to  General  J..ckson,  and  the  diary  of  Mr. 
Adams  of  that  day,  recording  the  transaction, 
prove  that  Air.  Calhoun  concurred  with  the  rest 
of  the  cabinet  in  approving  the  act  ol  Congress 
imposing  the  restriction.  Mr.  Calhoun’s  written 
opinion  has  disappeared  Irom  the  files  of  the 
Department  ; but  the  separate  and  written  at- 
testations left  by  Air.  Monroe  and  Mr.  Adams 
establish  the  fact  that  it  once  existed.  A mure 
recent  act  of  Air.  Calhoun  throws  on  him  again, 
as  a member  of  Mr.  Tyler’s  administration,  a 
still  more  invidious  responsibility  as  giving  new 
force  to  the  principle  assumed  to  sustain  the 
power  of  Congress  in  restricting  slavery  even  in 
Slates  where  the  institution  existed.  By  his  sur- 
reptitious dispatch  of  the  annexation  resolutions, 
containing  this  restriction  upon  Texas,  Mr.  Cal- 
houn destroyed  the  legal  capacity  there  existing 
to  employ  slave  labor  north  ol  36  deg.  30m., 
and  cut  off  a vast  region  Irom  the  occupation  of 
Southern  planters  and  farmers.  In  this  case 
there  was  no  threatened  schism  of  the  Union,  as 
in  that  of  the  Missouri  compi on.ise,  to  make  it  a 
sort  of  necessity.  Mr.  Calhoun  had  an  alterna- 
tive proposition  in  his  hand,  which  it  is  known 
the  President  elect  (Air.  Polk)  had  agreed  to 
adopt,  because,  in  giving  a commission  to  adjust 
the  terms  of  annexation,  it  was  at  once  more 
just  to  the  interests,  and  more  flalleung  to  the 
estate  pride  of  the  young  republic  m the  act  ol 
blending  itself  with  the  conlederacy.  Yet  Mr. 
Calhoun  chose  rather,  by  an  act  ot  supereroga- 
tion, to  apply  a restriction  ol  Congress  not  meant 
to  be  executed,  and  mutilate  a bouihern  estate 
and  suppress  in  a large  portion  ot  if  the  domes- 
tic institution  sanclioueu  by  its  laws.  Neverthe- 
less, he  condemns  the  Senator  Irom  Alissouri 
and  mysell  lor  assenting  to  an  act  of  Congress, 
simply  confirming,  in  a northern  territory,  ttie  go- 
ttiere  by  tne  people  lliem- 
slavery,  according  to  the  pnn- 
aud  precedents  which  every  territory  si- 


m larly  situated  had  before  adopted,  with  the 
universal  sanction  of  the  representatives  in  Con- 
gress of  every  Slate  in  the  Union.  If  assenting 
to  the  organization  of  Oregon,  and  recognizing 
the  right  which  she  asserted  under  the  ordinance 
of  1787,  makes  me  an  offender  against  the  South, 
did  not  all  the  Senators  and  Representatives 
from  that  quarter,  offend  in  the  same  way,  in 
regard  to  Wisconsin  and  Iowa?  And,  most  of 
all,  Mr.  Calhoun  himself,  who,  twice  as  a cabi- 
net olbcer,  and  again  as  a Senator  representing 
South  Carolina,  had|  admitted  the  constitutional 
power  of  Congress  to  repress  slavery  even  in  ter- 
ritories where  U had  a legal  fooling? 

But,  if  any  one  be  surprised  at  the  relapse  into 
which  Air.  Calhoun  has  fallen  or.  the  subject  of 
slavery,  let  him  look  for  a parallel  fo  the  previ- 
ous excesses  in  opposite  directions  oiji  other  great 
matters  to  which  tiis  wild  ambition  had  hurried 
him.  The  slave  question  is  one  of  immense  im- 
port to  the  South.  It  not  only  involves  millions 
of  property,  but  of  lives.  Every  fibrb  of  the  heart 
of  those  among  whom  slavery  exists  m9y  be  tor- 
tured by  apprehensions  and  jealousies,  through 
suggestions  of  an  eminent  public  man,  who  takes 
upon  himself  the  character  of  sentinel  to  watch 
and  avert  the  lurking  dangers  that  environ  it, 
The  man  who  stands  guard  over  a magazine  in  a 
populous  city  may  sacrifice  the  most  innocent, 
against  whom  lie  can  point  a suspicion  of  a plot 
to  fire  it.  Air.  Calhoun  takes  on  himself  this 
charge,  in  regard  to  the  explosive  materials  of 
the  South,  lor  such  sinister  purposes  alone.  This 
vigilant  guardian  ol  Southern  rights,  who,  it  has 
been  seen,  was  ever  ready  to  bai  ter  them  to  at- 
tain his  selfish  ends,  is  now  laboring  . to  make 
more  intense  than  ever  the  excitement  on  the 
question  of  slavery,  by  agitating  the  right  ol  ex- 
tension, both  at  the  North  and  South,  upon  new 
and  most  ultra  grounds.  In  his  resolutions  upon 
the  subject,  introduced  since  his  surrender  of  one 
third  ot  the  State  of  Texas  to  the  Alissouri  re- 
striction, the  right  of  extending  slavery  into  all  of 
the  teirilory  ol  the  United  States  is  boldly  as- 
sumed, in  defiance  of  all  of  his  previous  acts  in 
Congress  and  the  Cabinet.  He  cared  nothing  for 
consistency,  principle,  or  precedent.  He  wanted 
to  create  a new  excitement  at  the  North, -to  re- 
produce it  at  the  South.  — His  abstract  resolutions 
lor  extending  slavery  everywhere  not  being  suffi- 
cient, the  new  question  about  the  introduction  of 
slavery  into  Calitornia,  a question  which  will  be 
sealed  by  the  emigrants  to  that  region  for  them- 
selves, is  seized  upon  Ao  create  and  inflame  a 
stale  of  incurable  discord  between  the  two  sec- 
tions of  the  Union,  by  the  arraignment  of  the 
North  upon  charges  made  by  a Southern  caucus, 
which  he  would  have  tried  before  a Southern 
convention.  To  embody  this  engine  of  revolu- 
tion, has  ever  been  in  the  scope  ol  Air.  Calhoun’s 
dismembering  machinations.  The  late  address, 
prepared  by  turn  and  signed  by  a portion  ol  the 
representatives  Irom  the  South,  was  prefigured  as 
long  ago  as  1835,  in  an  article  of  the  Charleston 
Mercury,  headed  “ The  Crisis.”  This  article 
itself  bears  the  stamp  of  its  parentage  in  every 
leature,  and  contains  in' fact  tne  whole  substance 
of  the  late  address.  I must  give  this  epitome,  as 
it  opens  somewhat  more  distinctly  ttie  designs  of 
the  writer  than  was  allowable  in  a paper  design 
ed  to  implicate  persons  more  scrupulous  than 
himself.  1 give  the  extracts  to  show  that  agita- 
Uun  in  the  Worth  is  looked  to  by  Air.  Calhuun'as 
an  indispensable  preliminary  to  effectuate  his 
revolutionary  movements  at  the  South,  llis  at- 
tempts in  1035  (lie  expresses  the  uellef)  the  sis- 
lei  Slates  ol  South  Carolina  were  not  prepared 
to  second.  The  Calitornia  difficulty  gives  turn 
better  hopes  ; and  in  nis  late  address  he  renews 
the  idea  mat  the  North’s  interference  with  South- 
ern lights  “ would  be,  among  independent  na- 
tions, just  cause  ol  war,”  and  makes  ttie  etlort  to 
" place  the  several  Stales  in  the  relation  to  each 
other  ol  open  enemies.’’ 

Extract  from  '*  The  Crisis.’’ 

“The  proper  time  lor  a convention  of  the  slave- 
holding citaies  will  be  when  the  Legislatuies  of 
t'ennsylvama,  Massachusetts  and  hew  York  shall 
have  adjourned  without  passing  laws  fur  the  sup- 
pression of  me  abolition  societies.  Should  either  of 
these  stales  pass  such  laws,  it  would  be  well  to  wait 
till  their  efficacy  shuulo  be  tested.  The  adjournment 
ol  die  .Legislatures  of  the  ]N  unhern  stales  without 
adopting  uny  measures  eflectually  to  put  down  Gar- 
rison, 'fuppaii,  and  their  associates,  will  piesent  an 
issue  winch  must  be  met  by  the  South,  or  it  will  be 
vain  for  us  ever  alter  to  aueuipt  any  thing  further 
than  for  the  io'.ate  to  proviue  lor  her  oum  safety  by 
uetensive  measures  of  her  own.  It  the  issue  presen- 
ted is  to  be  met,  it  can  only  be  done  by  a convention 


ted  biaies  Bank,  and  continued  to  pursue,  ww».  .v.ul,.v.,, 
its  help,  in  Congiess,  his  internal  improvement  selves,  excludi 
scheme,  with  indefatigable  zeal.  As  (Secretary  c ip  lea 
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of  the  aggrieved  Slates;  the  proceedings  of  which 
to  be  of  any  value,  must  embody  and  make  known 
the  sentiments  of  the  whole  South,  and  contain  the 
distinct  annunciation  of  our  fixed  and  unalterable 
determination  to  obtain  the  redress  of  opr  griev- 
ances, be  the  consequences  what  they  may. 

“ We  must  have  it  clearly  understood  that,  in  fra- 
ming a constitutional  union  with  our  Northern  bre- 
thren, the  slaveholding  States  consider  themselves 
as  no  more  liable  to  any  more  interference  with  their 
domestic  concerns  than  if  they  had  remained  entire- 
ly independent  of  the  other  States,  and  that,  as  such 
interference  would,  among  independent  nations,  be 
a just  cause  of  war,  so  among  members  of  such  a 
confederacy  as  ours,  it  must  place  the  several  States 
in  the  relation  towards  each  other  of  open  enemies. 
To  sum  up  in  a few  words  the  whole  argument  on 
this  subject,  we  would  say  that  the  abolitionists  can 
only  be  put  down  by  legislation  in  the  Slates  in  which 
they  exist,  and  this  can  only  be  brought  about  by  the 
embodied  opinion  of  the  whole  South,  acting  upon 
public  opinion  at  the  North,  which  can  only  be  ef- 
fected through  the  instrumentality  of  a convention 
of  the  slaveholding  States.  For  this  we  believe  the 
public  mind  is  not  yet  prepared,  especially  in  our 
sister  States.” 

While  these  passages,  and  the  parallel  ones  in 
the  late  address  of  .Vlr.  Calhoun,  unmask  his  long 
cherished  and  ill-concealed  designs  against  the 
Union,  1 feei  some  pride  in  the  conviction  that  it 
unmasks  also  his  motive  for  the  denunciation 
aimed  at  me.  If  the  advocacy  of  a measure 
which  removed  one  cause  of  contention,  lending 
to  produce  an  ill  feeling,  if  not  a rupture,  be- 
tween the  members  of  the  Confederacy — if  tp 
position  to  all  the  schemes  of  mad  fanaticism  at 
the  North,  and  mad  ambition  at  the  South,  which 
would  embroil  the  country  in  civil  war,  provoke 
assaults  upon  me,  there  is  no  man  living  who 
will  give  them  a heartier  welcome.  It  is  some 
evidence  that  I stand  tri  the  way  of  the  rash  as- 
sailants and  the  deep  plotters  who  would,  to  sub- 
serve their  own  unhallowed  ambition,  put  in 
jeopardy  the  welfare  and  liberties  of  my  country. 
I oppose  both  as  co-operating  to  produce  the  same 
mischief,  however  hostile  to  each  other.  But  the 
weak  enthusiast  who  speculates  and  vociferates, 
has  less  of  my  abhorrence  than  the  wicked  con- 
spirator who  concentrates  the  force  of  every 
strong  passion  to  make  a fatal  blow  at  me  vitals 
of  the  republic. 

1 would  lay  down  my  life  to  defend  any  one  of 
the  States  from  aggression,  which  endangered  its 
peace  or  threatened  its  institutions,  i could  do 
no  more  for  the  Union,  but  I would  wish  to  do 
more  ; lor  the  destruction  of  the  Union  would  be 
the  rum  of  all  the  Stales.  A stab  in  the  heart  is 
worse  then  a cut  in  a limb,  (or  this  may  be  heal- 
ed. It  is  nature  that  teaches  to  cling  to  Union. 
It  is  the  best  security  against  eveiy  ill  the  weak 
have  to  apprehend.  Tins  feeling  has  been  im- 
pressed on  my  heart  by  the  instruction  and  ex- 
ample of  the  great  man  whom,  when  a boy,  1 lol- 
Jowed  as  a soldier,  (1  trust  l may  say  with  the 
instinct  of  patriotism,)  and  from  whom  as  a 
statesman  1 never  separated,  until  1 wept  over 
his  yet  warm  remains  at  the  Hermitage.  The 
great  trophy  of  his  mslory  will  be  the  stern  pur- 
pose wilti  which  be  maintained  the  watchword  of 
his  administration,  “ The  Federal.  Union,  it 
must  be  preserved." 

i am  your  lellow-cilizen, 

BAM  HOUSTON. 


JUDICIAL- 

Case  of  Drayton. — From  the  Correspondent  of 
the  Baltimore  Sun. — The  decision  of  the  circuit 
court  on  the  writ  of  error  in  the  Drayton  case  is 
most  important  in  many  respects. 

Drayton  came  here  with  a vessel  ; he  remain 
ed  in  the  city  a lew  days,  and  then,  at  night, 
secretly  and  silently  departed  with  his  vessel, 
having  on  board  aooul  $100,000  worth  of  our 
citizens’  property.  This  property  was  taken  off 
without  me  consent  or  knowledge  of  the  owners. 
When  arrested,  he  declared  that  he  had  no  affini- 
ty with  obolilionisls,  and  intimated  that  he  did 
not  carry  off'  the  slaves  with  a view  to  set  ihecn 
tree,  but  dial  if  tie  had  succeeded  in  getting  off 
with  his  cargo  he  would  have  realized  an  aide 
pendent  fortune.  He  waslound  with  the  negroes 
in  his  possession. 

When  the  case  came  up  to  be  tried,  the  court, 
when  asked  to  decide  upon  a question  of  law, 
idled  in  substance,  that  to  constitute  the  crime  cl 
laiceny  the  jury  must  believe  that  the  prisoner 
lelomousiy  took  and  earned  away  the  slaves 
mentioned,  with  intent  to  defraud  the  owners 
thereof;  that  it  was  not  necessary  for  them  to 
believe  that  he  intended  to  convert  the  slaves  to 


his  own  use,  but  that  any  dishonest  gain,  profit, 
or  remuneration  resulting  to  the  prisoner  from 
his  thus  taking  the  property,  was  sufficient.  From 
this  (and  other  points)  an  appeal  was  taken,  and 
the  circuit  court  have  overruled  this  decision, 
and  laid  down  as  the  law  that  the  jury  must  be- 
lieve that  the  prisoner  intended  to  convert  the 
slaves  to  his  own  use  ; otherwise  his  taking  them, 
under  whatever  circumstances,  was  not  larceny. 

The  effect  of  this  decision  is,  that  persons  may 
carry  oft' slaves  hereafter  with  impunity,  it  being 
impossible  to  prove  what  the  party  taking  inten- 
ded to  do  with  them.  Moreover,  A may  employ 
B to  steal  fifty  negroes  from  W'a-hington,  and 
pay  B fifty  dollars  a head,  and  under  this  deci- 
sion, Mr.  A,  if  caught,  could  not  be  convicted  of 
larceny.  Hence  the  insecurity  now  resting  upon 
this  species  of  property,  and  its  consequent  de- 
preciation. The  circuit  court  was  divided  upon 
this  point : Judge  Dunlop  sustaining  Judge  Craw- 
ford in  his  decision;  consequently  of  the  four 
judges  of  our  courts,  two  are  on  each  side. 

At  the  next  criminal  court,  the  district  attor- 
ney will  proceed  against  Dray  ton  upon  the  cases 
for  transporting  slaves,  and  aiding  them  to  escape. 
On  this  charge  no  defence  can  ba  made,  and  Mr. 
Drayton  will  undergo  imprisonment  in  the  jail 
instead  of  the  penitentiary. 

Bain’s  Telegraph  Case. — In  the  Circuit  court 
of  the  Dislrict  ol  Columbia,  the  patent  case  of 
Bain  vs.  Morse,  was  decided  on  Thursday,  being 
an  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Patents,  who  refused  the  patent  to  Mr.  Bain, 
on  the  ground  that  it  would  interfere  with  Mr. 
Morse’s  invention.  The  decision  of  Judge  Cranch 
is  in  effect,  that  the  Commissioner  did  not  err  in 
granting  a patent  to  Mr.  Morse  for  his  new  in- 
vention ; but  he  did  err  in  refusing  to  patent  the 
invention  of  Mr.  Bain.  That  is,  both  parties  are 
entitled  to  a patent,  and  there  was  no  interfe- 
rence on  the  part  of  Bain’s  invention  with  that 
of  Morse.  The  ground  on  which  this  decision 
is  based  is,  that  neilher  a principle  or  an  effect 
can  be  patented  : — that  two  metnods  of  effecting 
the  same  thing  may  each  be  patented,  and  that 
the  two  inventions  in  question  are  sufficiently 
distinct  to  entitle  each  to  a patent. 

The  effect  of  the  decision  will  be  to  throw  the 
parlies  upon  the  courts  of  law  to  decide  the  con- 
troversies. In  consequence  of  Judge  Cranch’s 
decision,  there  can  be  no  bills  in  equity,  nor  in- 
junctions by  either  parly,  but  if  eiluer  consider 
hinisell,  or  his  invention,  interfered  with  or  in- 
jured by  the  patent  granted  to  the  oilier,  the 
remedy  must  be  by  a suit  at  law,  before  a court 
and  jury. — [Daily  Neios. 


raETSOROXiOGICAE.. 

Climate  of  California. — Meteorological  ta- 
bles of  the  weather  and  thermometer  at  Monte- 
rey, Upper  California,  kept  by  Talbot  H.  Greene, 
Esq  , a merchant,  at  Monterey,  during  the  space 
of  a year,  viz  : from  March,  1845,  to  February, 
1846.  From  these  tables,  a pretty- good  idea 
may  be  formed  of  the  climate  of  California. 

In  March,  1845,  the  thermometer  averaged 
65  at  noon.  There  was  no  rain  ; the  sky  gene- 
rally clear. 

In  April,  same  degree  of  heat ; five  rainy  days, 
four  foggy,  the  others  clear. 

in  May,  the  thermometer  at  noon  never  rose 
higher  than  64,  and  never  fell  lower  than  58  ; 
weather  clear. 

In  June,  the  highest  noonday  heat  was  73;  the 
lowest  60  ; weather  clear. 

In  July,  the  highest  heat  at  noon,  74;  lowest 
60  ; clear  skies. 

In  August,  greatest  heat  at  noon,  73  ; lowest 
62 ; clear  skies. 

In  September,  greatest  heat  at  noon  73  ; low- 
est 61  ; clear  skies,  occasional  fogs  at  eight  in 
the  morning  ; rair.  once  only. 

In  October,  greatest  heat  at  noon  70;  lowest 
59  ; fogs  in  the  morning,  days  clear  ; rain  three 
times  within  this  month — a til  lie  rain  in  tbe  night 
on  two  occasions. 

In  November,  gfealest  heat  76;  lowest  60  ; wea- 
ther generally  clear;  rains  in  the  night  occa- 
sionally. 

In  December,  greatest  heat  66  ; lowest  57 ; 
clear  weather  ; ram  on  four  different  nights  this 
month. 

In  January,  1846,  greatest  heat  62  ; lowest  48  ; 
more  rain  this  month  than  the  lormer  months. 

In  February,  1846,  average  heat  at  noon  62  ; 
lowest  50  ; clear  skies  ; rain  on  three  different 
nigh  s. 


A pretty  general  idea  may  be  formed  from* 
this  of  the  climate  as  to  warmth.  It  appears  to 
be  remarkably  mild  and  temperate.  This  is  the 
result  of  the  facts,  hot  a conclusion  of  mere  opi- 
nion. 


£l)C  States. 

Massachusetts. — Slavery  Resolutions  : — The 
following  were  adopted  by  the  Legislature — in 
the  Senate  unanimously,  and  in  the  House  with  a 
single  dissentient  vote  : 

Resolved,  That  in  the  present  posture  of  the 
deliberations  of  Congress  upon  the  subject  of  sla- 
very in  the  Territories  of  the  Union,  Massachu- 
setts will  fail  to  do  her  duty  if  she  do  not  again 
utter  her  sentiments  upon  the  subject  of  those 
deliberations. 

Resolved,  That  Congress  has  full  power  to  le- 
gislate upon  the  subject  of  slavery  in  the  Terri- 
tories of  the  Union;  that  it  has  freely  exercised 
such  power  from  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution 
to  the  present  time,  and  that  it  is  its  duty  to  ex- 
ercise the  power  for  the  perpetual  exclusion  of 
the  institution  from  those  Territories  that  are 
free,  and  for  the  extinction  of  the  same  in  the 
Territories  where  it  exists. 

Resolved,  That  when  Congress  furnishes  govern- 
ments for  the  Territories  of  California  and  New 
Mexico,  it  will  be  its  duty  to  establish  therein 
Ihe  fundamental  principle  of  the  Ordinance  of 
1787  upon  the  subject  of  slavery,  to  the  end  that 
the  institution  may  be  perpetually  excluded 
therefrom,  beyond  every  chance  and  uncertainty. 

Resolved,  That  the  slave  trade  ought  not  to 
exist  in  Hie  District  of  Columbia,  and  that  it  is 
the  duly  of  Congress  immediately  to  abolish  the 
same. 

Resolved,  That  slavery  ought  not  to  exist  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
Congress  to  devise  the  most  just,  practicable, 
and  expeditious  mode  lor  abolishing  the  same. 

Resolved,  That  the  legislation  pointed  out  in 
the  foregoing  Resolves  does  not  violate,  but  pur- 
sues, the  compromises  between  the  North  and 
South,  that  secured  the  adoption  of  the  Constitu- 
tion ; and  that,  as  our  forefathers  intended  to  se- 
cure the  non-extension  of  slavery,  while  they 
were  seeking  to  establish  the  Union,  so  we,  their 
descendants,  in  seeking  to  secure  the  non-exten- 
sion of  slavery,  are  acting  in.  the  very  spirit  ia 
which  that  Union  was  founded. 

Individual  Liability. — The  Legislature  of  this 
State  have  passed  *•  an  act  concerning  stockhold- 
ers in  banks,”  which  is  as  follows  : — 

Be  it  enacted,  &(c.,  as  follows  : 

Sect.  1.  The  holders  of  stock  in  any  bank,  at 
the  lime  when  such  bank  shall  stop  payment, 
shall  be  liable,  in  their  individual  capacities,  for 
the  payment  and  redemption  of  all  bills  which 
may  have  been  issued  by  such  bank,  and  which 
shall  remain  unpaid,  in  proportion  to  the  stock 
they  may  respectively  hold  at  the  time  aforesaid. 

Sect.  2.  if  any  stockholder  in  a bank,  having 
reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  such  bank  is 
about  to  stop  payment,  shall  transfer  his  shares, 
or  any  pail  thereof,  to  any  person  or  corporation, 
with  intent  to  escape  from  the  liability  created  by 
the  preceding  section,  such  transler  shall  be 
deemed  void,  and  of  no  eflect,  so  far  as  respects 
the  liability  aloresaid, 

Sect.  3.  If  a stockholder  in  any  bank,  having 
reasonable  cause  to  believe  such  Dank  to  be  in- 
solvent, shall  within  six  months  before  the  ex- 
piration of  the  charter  of  said  bank,  transler  his 
shares,  or  any  part  thereof,  with  intent  to  avoid 
ttie  liability  created  by  the  thirty-first  section  of 
the  thirty-sixth  chapter  of  the  Revised  Statues, 
such  transler  shall  be  deemed  void  and  ol  no  ef- 
fect, so  far  as  lespects  said  liability. 

Vermont. — Revision  of  the  Constitution. — The 
Septennial  Council  of  Censors — a body  known 
only  to  this  Slate — closed  its  session  on  the  27 lb 
ultimo. 

Ihis  body  is  elected  by  the  people,  once  in 
seven  years,  and  its  duties  are  to  revise  the 
woiking  ol  the  existing  lorm  of  government,  to 
suggest  to  the  Legislature  such  remedial  laws  as 
they  may  deem  proper,  and  to  call  conventions 
to  revise  the  Constitution,  whenever  the  relorms 
deemed  necessary  by  them  shall  be  of  so  extensive 
a cliaiacler  as  to  lequire  it. 

Under  this  power,  the  Council,  after  having 
found  themselves  unable  to  agree  on  certain  pro- 
positions in  alteralion'of  the  fun danieulal  law — 
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finally  agreed  to  a resolution  calling  a convention 
to  amend  the  Constitution,  to  meet  at  Montpe- 
lier, on  the  first  Wednesday  in  January,  1850. 

The  articles  recommended  by  the  Council,  for 
the  adoption  by  the  convention,  contemplate 
some  essential  changes  in  the  Constitution — 
among  them  an  equalization  of  representation 
in  the  House  of  Assembly  ; the  election  by  the 
people  of  the  judges  of  probate,  assistant  judges 
of  county  courts,  sheriffs  and  state  attorneys,  and 
that  in  future  all  amendments  to  the  Constitution 
recommended  by  the  Council  ol  Censors  be  sub- 
mitted directly  to  the  people. 

JVb  License. — The  people  of  this  State  have 
determined  by  vote  that  no  licenses  to  sell  liquor 
shall  be  issued  in  the  State  for  the  coming  year. 
The  returns  are  not  full,  but  the  indications  are 
that  the  majority  will  not  be  less  than  ten  thou- 
sand. This  is  directly  the  reverse  of  the  vole  of 
last  year. 

New  York — The  aggregate  value  of  real  es- 
tate assessed  for  taxes  in  1848,  was  $526,614,- 
853,  and  the  personal  estate  at  $125,004,742, 
making  a total  of  $651,619,595,  but  as  property 
in  this  Slate  is  assessed  at  a rale  far  below  its 
real  value,  and,  as  a large  amount  of  slocks, 
mortgages,  shipping,  &c.,  wholly  escapes  taxa- 
tion, it  is  but  lair  that  the  real  and  personal  estate 
owned  and  held  in  this  State  is  worth  at  least 
$850,000,000,  of  which  nearly  one  half  is  annual- 
ly insured. 

Bridge  at  House's  Point. — The  bill  authorising 
the  construction  of  tne  bridge  over  Lake  Cham- 
plain, at  Rouse’s  Point,  passed  the  Legislature 
on  Friday  last,  by  a vote  of  79  to  21. 

New  Jersey. — The  Treasurer  of  the  State  of 
New  Jeisey  has  presented  to  the  Legislature  the 
following  estimate  of  the  probable  revenue  and 
charges  upon  the  Treasury  for  the  current  year  : 

Receipts  from  January  1, 1849,  to  January  1,  1850 — 
estimated  from  receipts  for  the  year  1848  : 
Camden  and  Amboy  Railroad  and  Tran- 
sportation Compan; — transit  duties  $34,229  6S 

Delaware  and  Raritan  Canal  Company 

— transit  duties  29,337  13 

New  Jersey  Railroad  and  Transportation 
Company — transit  duties  11,330  33 

Dividends  on  Slock  24.UU0  9i) 

Tax  on  Capital  Stock  5,250  00 

.Pedlars’  Licenses  5U0  00 

Interest  Account  1,300  00 

Balance  in  Treasury,  Jan.  1,  1849  '10,823  13 


$105,760  27 

The  estimated  disbursements  for  1849,  are  sta- 
ted at  $123,248  74,  of  wnich  $37,000  is  on  ac- 
count of  Special  Loan.  $123,248  74 

The  appropriations  made  for  1849  : 

Stale  frison  $5,000  00 

House  and  lot  adjoining  State 
House  4,500  00 

Luoaiie  Asylum  34,000  00 

Officers  of  Lunatic  Asylum  3,000  00 

Sundry  appropriations: 

Camden  and  Amboy  Rail- 
road investigation,  Revised 
Statutes,  Commissioners  to 
investigate  lands  under 
water  in  Hudson,  &c.  5,455  00 

48,955  00 


$172,203  74 


Delaware. — The  “Free  Negro”  bill  passed 
the  Legislature  of  this  State.  It  empowers  the 
magistrates  of  the  State  to  arrest  all  free  negroes 
who  have  no  apparent  occupation  or  means  of 
living,  and  hire  them  out  lor  a term  of  service 
not  exceeding  a year. 


Ohio. — The  bill  to  provide  for  holding  a con- 
vention to  frame  a new  constitution  for  this  State, 
has  been  defeated  in  the  Legislature — having  re- 
ceived five  votes  less  than  the  constitutional  ma- 
jority (two-thirds)  rtquired  for  its  passage. 


South  Carolina. — Resolutions  adopted  at  the 
meeting  ol  the  27th  u 1 1.  in  Charleston  to  respond 
to  the  address  of  the  Southern  Representatives 
to  their  constituents.  The  Hon.  Elward  Frost 
presided,  assisted  by  fifty-six  vice  presidents,  and 
lour  secretaries.  The  meeting  was  addressed  by 
the  chairmau,  who  staled  the  importance  of  the 
subject  of  their  convention,  dwelt  with  impres- 
sive and  solemn  earnestness  on  the  aggressions  ol 
Northern  Abolitionists,  and  the  duly  the  South 
owed  to  themselves  and  their  country  to  resist 
ana  repel  them.  A committee  of  flay  was  ap- 
pointed to  prepare  a report  and  resolutions  for 


the  consideration  of  the  meeting,  of  which  com- 
mittee the  Hon.  F.  H.  Elmore  was  chairman. 
The  following  are  the  resolutions- reported  : 

Resolved,  That  the  citizens  of  Charleston  Dis- 
trict have  maturely  examined  and  deliberately 
approved  of  “The  Address  of  Southern  Dele- 
gates in  Congress  to  their  Constituents,”  and  of 
all  the  recommendations  therein,  and  of  the  con- 
duct of  those  representatives  who  have  signed  the 
same. 

Resolved,  That  with  Virginia,  we  say  and  de- 
clare, that  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
has  no  control,  directly  or  indirectly,  mediately 
or  immediately,  with  or  over  the  institution  of 
slavery,  so  as  to  impair  the  rights  of  the  slave- 
holder ; and  that  in  taking  any  such  control  it 
transcends  the  limits  of  its  legitimate  functions, 
by  destroying  the  internal  organization  of  the 
sovereignties  who  created  it. 

Resolved,  That  all  territory  acquired  by  the 
arms  of  the  United  Stales,  or  yielded  by  treaty 
with  any  other  foreign  power  belongs  to  the  seve- 
ral States  of  this  Union  as  their  joint  and  com- 
mon property,  in  which  each  and  all  have  equal 
rights;  and  that  the  enactment  by  the  Federal 
Government  of  any  law.which  should  directly  or 
by  its  effects,  prevent  the  citizens  of  any  State 
from  emigrating  with  their  property,  of  whatever 
description,  into  such  Territory,  would  make  a 
discrimination  unwarranted  by,  and  in  violation 
of  the  rights  of  the  Stales  from  which  such  citi- 
zens emigrated,  and  in  derogation  of  that  perfect 
equality  that  belongs  to  the  several  Slates  as 
members  of  this  Union,  and  would  tend  directly 
to  subvert  the  Union  itself. 

Resolved,  That  if  in  disregard  alike  of  the  spirit 
and  principles  of  the  act  of  Congress  on  the  ad- 
mission of  the  State  of  Missouri  into  the  Union, 
generally  known  as  the  Missouri  Compromise, 
and  of  every  consideration  of  justice,  of  consti- 
tutional right,  and  of  fraternal  feeling,  the  fear- 
ful issue  shall  be  forced  upon  the  country,  which 
must  result  from  the  adoption  of  the  Wilmot 
Proviso  or  any  equivalent  measure,  as  an  act  of 
the  General  Government,  the  people  of  Charles- 
ton District  can  have  no  difficulty  in  choosing 
between  the  only  alternatives  that  will  remain  of 
abject  submision  to  aggression  and  outrage  on 
the  one  hand,  or  determined  resistance  on  the 


other,  at  all  hazards,  and  to  the  last  extremity. 

Resolved,  That  this  meeting  holds  it  to  be  the 
duty  of  every  man  in  every  section  of  the  con- 
federacy (if  the  Union  is  dear  to  him)  to  oppose 
the  passage  of  any  law  for  whatever  purpose,  by 
which  territory  acquired  may  be  subject  to  sucn 
restriction. 

Resolved,  That  the  passage  of  such  a proviso  or 
any  equivalent  measure  by  Congress  would  make 
it  the  duty  of  every  slaveholding  Stale,  and  of  all 
the  citizens  thereof,  as  they  value  their  dearest 
privileges,  their  sovereignty,  their  independence, 
and  then:  rights  ol  properly,  to  take  firm,  united 
and  concerted  action  in  this  emergency. 

Resolved,  That  we  regard  the  passage  of  any 
law  by  Congress,  abolishing  slavery  or  the  slave 
trade,  or  admitting  slaves  to  vote  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  as’a  direct  aliackupon  the  institu- 
tions of  the  slaveholding  States,  and  as  such  to  be 
resisted  at  every  hazard. 

Resolved,  That  in  the  event  of  the  passage  by 
Congress  of  the  Wilmot  Proviso,  or  any  equiva- 
lent measure,  or  any  measure  lor  the  abolition  of 
slavery  or  the  slave  trade,  or  the  admission  to 
vote  ol  slaves  in  the  District  ol  Columbia,  that 
the  Governor  of  this  Stale  be,  and  he  is  hereby 
requested  immediately  to  convene  the  legisla- 
tuie  of  this  State  (it  it  be  not  in  session)  to  con- 
sider the  mode  anu  measure  of  redress. 

Resolved,  That  the  citizens  of  Charleston  Dis- 
trict'will  hold  themselves  ever  ready  to  co-ope- 
rate with  their  fellow-citizens  of  the  slave  States 
in  any  and  every  measure  that  may  be  considered 
by  thefln  expedient  lor  maintaining  the  principles 
in  the  foregoing  resolutions ; and  that  lor  the 
purpose  of  being  always  prepared  for  such  co- 
operation and  producing  concert  of  action,  a 


committee  of  safety  to  consist  of  twenty  one  per- 
sons, be  appointed  by  the  chair,  which  shall  be 
charged  as  a committee  ol  vigilance  and  safety 
to  correspond  with  other  like  committees,  and  to 
take  all  iulure  measures  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  foregoing  resolves. 

Resolved,  ihal  a copy  of  these  resolutions  be 
forwardeu  to  his  Excellency  the  Governor,  and 
to  each  of  our  Senators  and  Representatives  in 
Congress. 

Auer  the  adoption  of  the  foregoing,  A.  Moise, 
Jr.  E^q.,  rose,  and  referred  to  the  “ noble  stand” 
taken  by  their  Senators  and  Representatives  in 


Congress,  and  submitted  the  following,  which 
were  unanimously  adopted  : — 

Resolved,  That  this  meeting  tenders  the  tribute 
of  its  high  admiration  to  the  Hon.  A.  P.  Butler, 
and  the  Hon.  Daniel  Wallace,  for  the  distin- 
guished ability  and  impressive  eloquence  with 
which  they  submitted  and  sustained  in  the  Se- 
nate and  Congress  of  the  United  Slates,  the  reso- 
lutions passed  by  the  Legislature  of  South  Caro- 
lina at  its  last  session,  in  relation  to  the  Wilmot 
Proviso. 

Resolved,  That  we  contemplate  with  proud 
satisfaction  the  combination  of  patriotism,  wis- 
dom and  virtue,  presented  by  the  Representa- 
tives of  South  Carolina  in  both  Houses  of  the 
Federal  Legislature;  and  we  cannot  but  feel 
that  while  our  Stale  is  represented  by  sons  so 
true,  that  her  honor  and  her  fame  will  be  pre- 
served unsullied,  although  the  Constitution  may 
be  violated,  her  interests  sacrificed,  and  her 
rights  inlringed. 

Resolved,  That  we  have  not  been  wanting  in  a 
proper  appreciation  of  the  efforts  of  those  mem- 
bers of  Congress  from  the  Northern  section  of 
the  Union  whose  aim  it  has  been  to  promote  a 
true  and  just  interpretation  of  the  Constitution 
on  the  subject  of  slavery. 

Wisconsin. — Resolutions  relative  to  slavery  and 
Ike  slave  trade. 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of  the  State 
of  Wisconsin,  That  our  Senators  m Congress  be 
and  lliey  are  hereby  instructed  and  our  Repre- 
sentatives requested 

1st.  To  oppose  the  passage  of  any  act  for  the 
government  of  New  Mexico  and  California,  or 
any  of  the  territories  now  belonging  to  the  Uni- 
ted Stales,  or  any  which  may  hereafter  be  ac- 
quired, unless  it  shall  contain  a provision  forever 
prohibiting  the  introduction  of  slavery  or  invo? 
luntary  servitude  into  said  territories,  except  as 
a punishment  for  crime. 

2nd.  To  oppose  the  admission  of  any  more 
slave  States  into  the  Federal'Union. 

3rd.  To  exert  their  influence  to  procure  the 
repeal  of  all  laws  sustaining  slavery  and  the  slave 
trade  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  in  any  other 
place  under  the  control  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment, and  to  secure  the  passage  of  laws  prohibi- 
ting slavery  and  the  slave  trade  in  ail  places  un- 
der the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Go- 
vernment. 

Resolved,  That  his  Excellency,  the  Governor, 
13  hereby  requested  immediately  to  lorward  a 
copy  of  the  loregoing  resolutions  to  each  of  our 
Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress,  to  be 
by  them  laid  before  Congress. 

Resolved  by  Ike  Senate  and  .Assembly,  That  the 
Governor  ot  this  Stale  be  requested  to  transmit 
to  the  Governor  of  Virginia,  to  be  laid  before  the 
Legislature  of  that  State,  the  resolutions  pss=ed 
by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin  at 
its  present  session,  relating  to  the  subject  of  sla- 
very. Adopted  February  16lh,  1849. 


0talisti  C0. 


Cotton  Trade. — The  Boston  Journal  gives  the 
subjoined  statistics  in  relation  to  this  trade.  The 
following  table  shows  the  amount  imported  into 
England  during  the  lollowing  period  : 


Years. 

17U1  to  1795 
1771  to  1780 
1781  io  1790 
1791  to  1800 
18U1  to  1810 
1811  to  1820 
1821  to  1825 
1826  to  1845 

1846 

1847 


Pounds  per  year. 
1,170,161 
6,122,717 
19,105,547 
31,341,373 
69,372,179 
105,571,546 
105,687,033 
351,700,000 

598.000. 01)0 

439.000. 000 


In  twenty  years,  from  1826  to  1845,  of  every 
10,000  bales  worked  up — 

Bales. 


England  used  5700 

Fiance  1700 

Holland  and  the  North  of  Europe  850 

Trieste  and  ihe  South  of  Europe  450  „ 7*1 

United  Stales  1300 


Total 


10,000 


No  particular  account  was  kept  of  the  amount 
used  in  England  from  1705  to  1770.  In  1832  the 
amount  used  in  that  country  was  277,000,000  lbs. 
and  the  United  Slates  now  use  equal  that  amount. 
During  the  twenty  years  specified  above  it  will 
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be  seen  that  the  amount  used  in  France  exceed- 
ed that  used  in  this  country.  The  United  States 
now  use  more  than  France. 

The  price  of  Upland  Colton  in  1808,  in  Eng- 
land, was  72  cents  per  lb  ; in  Amsterdam,  $1  44 
per  lb.,  and  in  Havre,  $1  92  per  lb. 

In  the  years  1845-6  England  used  1,630,000 
lbs.  at  a cost  of  $167,000,000,  and  gamed  in 
manufacturing  $412  000,000.  Of  which,  expor- 
ted to  foreign  countries,  $359,000,000.  Used  at 
home  $220,000,000  value.  Whole  value  manu- 
factured in  3 years  $579,000,000. 

The  amount  of  Cotton  exported  from  the  Uni- 
ted States  in  the  year  1836,  was  valued  at  $71,- 
284,925,  and  would  have  taken  more  than  100 
(ons  of  gold,  at  £3  17s.  9d.  per  ounce,  to  pay 
or  it. 
f 

Public  Libraries. — The  following  table  com- 
piled by  Dr.  Ludwig,  of  New  York,  shows  the 
number  of  public  libraries,  and  the  volumes,  in 
the  United  Stales  : 


Maine, 

New  Hampshire, 

Number. 

4 

Volumes. 

4,300 

5 

26,800 

Vermont, 
Rhode  Island, 

2 

16,000 

5 

43,400 

Massachusetts, 

30 

203,000 

Connecticut, 

4 

71,000 

New  York, 

33 

174  900 

Pennsylvania, 

32 

176,100 

New  Jersey, 

2 

28.500 

Ohio, 

23 

68,800 

Michigan, 

5 

9,500 

Indiana, 

5 

6,800 

Illinois, 

3 

3,700 

Delaware, 

1 

3,600 

Maryland, 

11 

54,500 

V irginia, 

9 

58,300 

North  Carolina, 

3 

16,000 

South  Carolina, 

5 

38,400 

Georgia, 

4 

22,000 

Alabama, 

3 

12  2U0 

Louisiana, 

5 

13,300 

Mississippi, 

2 

5,000 

Tennessee, 

6 

26,700 

Kentucky, 

9 

44,600 

Missouri, 

District  of  Columbia, 

5 

20,500 

9 

75,000 

235 

1,209,800 

The  subjoined  table  gives  the  population  of 
each  Stale  according  to  the  census  ol  1840,  the 
number  of  volumes  in  the  public  libraries  of  each 
Slate,  and  the  proportion  which  the  number  of 
volumes  in  the  public  libraries  bear  to  the  popu- 
lation : 


is  mostly  explained  by  considering  the  pride 
which  royalty  has  taken  in  founding  large  libra- 
ries which  are  perhaps  little  visited.  The  Royal 
Library  of  Paris  contains  300  000  volumes,  near- 
ly two  thirds  of  the  whole.  One  library  in  Lon- 
don, patronized  by  royal  favor,  numbers  350,000 
volumes,  being  nearly  tbe  whole  of  the  aggre- 
gate. 

Another  reason  for  the  difference  is,  that  the 
European  libraries  have  been  centuries  collect- 
ing, while  those  of  the  Uniied  States  have  been 
collected  principally  within  the  half  century. 
Besides,  the  libraries  of  Europe  are  patronized 
chiefly  by  comparatively  few  persons,  w hose 
pride  is  to  make  a learned  display.  In  the  Uni- 
ted States,  the  collection  of  books  and  the  found- 
ing of  libraries  is  the  work  of  the  whole  people, 
and  they  are  established  on  a scale  combining  the 
greatest  economy  as  well  as  the  greatest  benefit. 
They  are  here  diffused  among  the  people,  and 
benefit  thousands  where  hundreds  are  benefited 
by  the  libraries  of  Europe. 

Railroads  : — The  American  Railroad  Journal 
gives  the  following  interesting  statement  of  the 
length,  cost  per  mile  and  total  cost  of  the  Rail 
Roads  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Cuba  and 
Europe.  According  to  this  account  it  will  be 


seen  that  the  cost  of  the  Railroads  in  the  United 

States  are  less  per 

mile  than  in  any 

other  coun- 

try  in  the  world,  with  the 

exception 

of  Holland 

and  the  Island  of  Cuba. 
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United  Slates 

6 421 

$30,000  $192,631,000 

Canada 

54 

30,000 

1,620,000 

Cuba 

250 

28,000 

7,000,000 

Total  in  America 

6,725 

200,250,000 

United  Kingdom 

4,420 

145,000 

640,900,000 

France 

1.250 

110,000 

137  500,000 

Germany 

3,370 

50,000 

168,500,000 

Belgium 

459  j 

80,000 

39,640,000 

Holland 

1624 

25,000 

4,062  500 

Denmark  & Holstein  2-t2 

40,000 

11.280,000 

Switzerland 

78 

50,000 

3 600,000 

Italy 

162i 

90.000 

14,625,000 

Russia 

113 

60,000 

6,780,000 

Poland 

1S71 

50,000 

9,375  000 

Hungary 

157 

50,000 

7,850,000 

Total  in  Europe 

10,678 

$1,044,402,509 

Total 

17,403 

$1,244,652,500 

States.  Population.  Vols.  Proportion. 


Riiode  Island 

lu8,830 

43,400 

1 to 

21 

Massachusetts 

737,697 

203,000 

1 to 

4 

Connecticut 

3oy,y79 

71,000 

1 to 

4 

Pennsylvania 

1,724,033 

176,100 

1 to 

10 

New  Hampshire 

2,-4,564 

26,800 

1 to 

11 

New  Jersey 

373  306 

28,500 

1 to 

13 

New  York 

2,428,921 

174.909 

1 to 

14 

South  Carolina 

594,398 

38,400 

1 to 

17 

Kentucky 

779,823 

43,600 

1 to 

17 

Missouri 

383.702 

20,500 

1 to 

18 

Vermont 

291,948 

16,000 

1 to 

19 

Virginia 

1,239,797 

08,300 

1 to 

21 

Michigan 

212,267 

S,5U0 

1 to 

21 

Ohio 

1,519,467 

68,800 

1 to 

22 

Louisiana 

352,411 

13,300 

1 to 

27 

Tennessee 

729,210 

26,700 

1 to 

30 

North  Carolina 

753,419 

16,000 

1 to 

47 

Delaware 

78,875 

3,600 

1 to 

50 

Alabama 

59U.756 

12,200 

1 to 

50 

Georgia 

691,392 

22,u00 

1 to 

61 

Mississippi 

375,416 

5,000 

1 to 

75 

Maryland 

470,019 

54,500 

1 to 

86 

Indiana 

685,866 

6,800 

1 to 

98 

Illinois 

476,183 

3,700 

1 to  119 

Maine 

501,793 

4,300 

1 to  125 

In  New  York,  many  of  the  public  libraries  are 
not  included,  lor  there  is  a library  in  each  school 
district,  all  of  which  circulate  about  1,21)0,000. 

In  London  there  are  four  public  libraries,  con- 
taining, in  the  aggregate, 397,001)  volumes.  Paris 
possesses  five  public  libiaries,  to  which  the  peo- 
ple tiave  free  access,  that  contain  1,300,000  vo- 
lumes. Besides  these,  there  are  Itbraues  belong- 
ing to  the  Institute,  the  University,  and  the  two 
Chambers,  to  which  admission  can  be  obtained 
with  salislactory  recommendations.  London, 
with  twice  the  population  of  Paris,  contains  only 
one-fourth  the  number  of  books. 

Tbe  whole  number  ot  volumes  given  in  the 
American  public  libraries  is  1,209,800  while  those 
ol  Paris  alone  amount  to  1,300,000,  being  more 
than  a book  for  every  person.  This  difference 


The  above  embraces  all  the  rail  ways  in  opera- 
tion, except  a short  line  of  15  miles  recently  open- 
ed in  Spain,  lrom  Barcelona  to  Malaro,  from 
which  no  returns  are  obtained. 

These  vast  sums  above  stated  have  all  been 
expended  for  railways  within  the  last  twenty 
years. — It  may  be  salely  asserted  that  the  roads 
now  in  progress,  including  all  those  which  will 
be  completed  within  the  next  fine  years,  will  re- 
present an  additional  amount  of  capital  equal  to 
the  sums  expended  upon  those  already  fiu.shed. 
The  speculative  feelings  of  1845,  in  England, 
pushed  lorw  aru  many  schemes  that  have  since 
been  discarded  ; and  the  stringent  law  which  re- 
quired a deposit  of  20  per  cent,  of  the  capital  be- 
fore the  effect  of  the  grant  ol  authority  to  build, 
had  the  e fleet  to  reduce  the  number  of  specula- 
tive schemes~at  once.  In  no  other  country  in 
Europe  has  the  railway  spirit  exceeded  the  limits 
of  legitimate  speculation. 

Iron  Manufacture  of  Wales: — From  the 
Westminster  and  Foreign  Quarterly  Review  : — In 
1827,  there  were  284  biast-lurnaces  in  Great  Bri- 
tain of  which  102  were  in  Wales,  and  126  Staf- 
ford and  Salop.  In  1840,  there  were  402  fur- 
naces in  blast,  of  which  182  were  in  Wales,  and 
the  same  number  in  Stafford  and  Salop.  In  1827. 
the  Scottish  furnaces  were  18  ; in  1840,  they  were 
70.  The  average  annual  export  ot  Iron,  manu- 
factured and  unmanufactured,  between  1820  and 
1825,  seems  to  have  been  about  100,000  tons,  ol 
winch  36,000  were  bar.  Ttie  exports  of  1846 
were  about  500,000  tons,  of  which  nearly  one 
half  was  bar.  Of  this  bar  the  annual  consump- 
tion ol  the  United  States,  since  1838,  has  varied 
between  23,000  and  54,000  tons.  Italy,  Ger- 
many, Holland,  Prussia,  and  the  East  Indies,  have 
been  considerable,  though  far  interior,  purcha- 
sers. The  enormous  increase  in  the  trade  is,  ol 
course,  chiefly  due  to  the  extension  of  the  Rail- 
way system  ; out  Iron  has  been  extensively  ap- 


plied to  water-pipes,  cables,  the  building  of  ships, 
and  other  constructions.  " 

The  make  of  Iron  in  Great  Britain,  in  1846,  is 
estimated  by  M’Otilloch  at  1,750,000  tons,  of 
which  about  three-tenths  ars  calculated  to  be 
consumed  as  Pig-iron,  and  chiefly  at  home.  The 
value  of  the  whole  product  for  that  year  is  com- 
puted by  the  same  authority  at  about  14,000  000. 

The  increase  in  South  Wales  more  than  kept 
pace  with  the  increased  manufacture  of  the  coun- 
try. This  especially  applies  to  the  works  situa- 
ted in  Glamorganshire,  and  taking  shipping  at 
Cardiff.  In  1813,  or  thereabouts,  these  works 
contained  17  furnaces,  yielding  annually  44,200 
tons  of  Iron,  and  employing  directly  between 
4000  and  5000  persons.  The  following  Table 
shows  their  progress: 


Works. 

Dowlais 

Cyfarthfa 

Plymouth 

Pen  y-daran 

Aberdare 

TafT  Vale 

Pentyrch 

Gadlys 

Other  works 


1796.  1820.  1830.  1840.  1846. 

tons  2800  11115  27647  45218  87251 
7204  19010  19892  35507  56278 
2200  7941  12177  12922  35193 

4100  8690  11744  16130  25612 


• 2626  6765  10327  \ 

621  4902  ) 

2412  2476 

598  1315 

2175 


19176 

6977 

4125 

9000 


Total  16304  50157  84813  132002  243616 

The  column  for  1846  states  the  whole  quantity  of 
Pig-iron  made  at  the  works,  of  which  about  184,- 
608  tons  were  sent  to  Cardiff;  the  other  quanti- 
ties are  exclusive  of  the  Iron  consumed  upon  the 
spot. 

The  tonnage  returns  on  the  Newport  Canal 
give  still  larger  quantities,  although  none  of  the 
works  whence  they  are  derived,  are  individually 
as  large  as  either  Dowlais  or  Cyfarthfa,  and  are 
all  of  later  date  than  those  about  Merthvr.  In 
1820,  about  45,462  tons,  and  in  1830,  upwards  of 
112,647  tons  of  Iron,  came  to  the  upper  country 
into  Newport.  In  1840,  this  had  risen  to  194,459 
tons,  and  in  1847  the  Newport  returns  showed 
about  240,637  tons. 

The  London  Mining  Journal  in  reference  to  the 
the  industrial  interests  of  the  country,  says: 

Sweden  is  another  instance  of  the  power  con- 
ferred by  good  commercial  arrangements,  the 
products  of  the  Swedish  mines  being  on  the  lar- 
gest scale.  Sweutsh  miners  are  independent,  to 
a great  extent,  of  Government  regulations,  in 
consequence  of  their  intimate  connection  with 
England,  which  gives  them  the  command  of  any 
working  capital  they  may  need. 


Production  of  Ron  in  Europe. 

Proportion  per  head 

Countries.  Cwt. 

of  population. 

Great  Britain  6.00b, 000 

1 2 5 

Belgium  3,000,060 

3 4 

Sweden  1,600,000 

12 

Prussia  3,000,000 

1-5 

France  5,o0u,0u0 

1-7 

Russia  6,000,000 

1-9 

Chicago. — The  following 

were  the  amounts 

of  wheal  in  store  at  this  point  on  1st  of  March, 
lor  the  past  five  years  : — 

March  1st,  1845 

bu.  160,000 

Do.  1846 

662,133 

Do.  1847 

643,000 

Do.  1848 

380,000 

Do.  1349 

618,500 

House  of  Industry. — The  whole  number  of 
inmates  of  the  House  ol  Industry,  at  South  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  on  the  1st  inst.,  was  726,  ol  whom 
187  were  born  of  American  parents,  and  142 
were  born  in  this  country  of  loreign  parents. 
The  balance,  397,  were  bom  in  loreign  coun- 
tries, and  153  arrived  in  the  United  Slates  since 
January  1,  1848. 
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Terms. — Four  Dollars  per  annum,  in  advance , 
or  if  remitted  before  the  expiration  of  the  first  month 
after  the  commencement  of  a volume; — otherwise  Five 
Dollars  will  be  charged.  Three  copies  will  be  sent  to 
one  address  upon  the  receipt  of  Ten  Dollars,  and 
seven  copies  upon  the  receipt  of  Twenty  Dollars. 

Subscribers  may  remit , at  our  risk,  by  mail ; and 
current  bills,  of  sound  banks,  in  any  of  the  Slates, 
will  be  accepted  in  payment. 


Qlljronicle. 

Emigration  to  California  — The  New  York 
Herald  stales  the  emigration  to  California  to  be 
18  341,  in  270  vessels.  This  is,  of  course,  ex- 
clusive of  overland  emigrants. 

Death  of  B.  A.  Bidlack,  Charge  d'affaires  at 
Bogota. — A recent  arrival  at  New  Yotk  brings  in- 
telligence of  the  death  of  Mr.  Bidlack,  Charge 
d’Affaires  of  the  United  Stales  to  New  Granada, 
of  an  apoplectic  fit,  on  the  6th  January.  He  was 
universally  lamented,  both  by  natives  and  his 
countrymen. 

From  Mexico. — The  new  Congress  was  instal- 
led in  the  Capitol  on  the  28ih  u It.,  Joaquin  Na- 
riega  was  elected  President ; Francisco  de  Cue- 
vas, Vice  President;  Villary  Bocanegra  and 
Perez  y Fernandez,  Secretaries. 

In  order  to  put  a stop  to  the  extensive  smug- 
gling carried  on  since  the  conclusion  of  peace, 
the  Government  has  equipped  a brigantine  guar- 
da-costa,  at  an  expense  of  ten  thousand  dollars. 

Coal  at  Acapulco. — An  inexhaustible  mine 
of  bituminous  coal,  says  a letter  from  Acapulco, 
dated  February  5,  has  been  discovered,  within 
one-and-a-half  miles  of  that  place.  Deposites  of 
coal  having  been  recently  announced  as  existing 
at  the  S'rails  of  Magellan,  and  as  they  are  known 
to  exist  on  the  coast  of  Chili,  there  are  now  upon 
our  extended  line  of  travel  on  the  Pacific  from 
Cape  Horn  to  Vancouver’s  island,  no  obstacle  to 
the  employment  of  steam  navigation  to  any  ex- 
tent. 

Mr.  Hannegan — Tne  Washington  correspondent 
of  the  New  York  Commercial  writes  : 

It  is  now  understood  that  Mr.  Hannegan  will 
be  allowed  to  proceed  to  Berlin,  until  such  time 
as  arrangements  can  be  made  for  appointment  of 
his  successor.  In  this  respect  he  has  expressed 
his  readiness  to  consult  the  wishes  of  the  Admi- 
nistration, and  conform  promptly  to  an  intimation 
of  recall,  when  it  may  be  made.  Mr.  Fay  will 
remain  for  the  present  Secretary  under  Mr.  Han- 
negan. Mr.  Gales  Seaton  (son  of  the  editor  of 
tne  Intelligencer ) has  been  appointed  Secretary  to 
Mr.  Donelson,  at  the  Germanic  Confederation. 


The  Chicago  Flood. — The  Cleveland  Herald 
states  that  Chicago  has  been  visited  by  a monster 
flood  resulting  in  a vast  destruction  of  property 
and  loss  of  life. 

The  water  on  the  South  branch  of  the  river 


has  risen  six  feet,  and  swept  off  the  bridges  and 
shipping.  The  following  vessels  are  jammed  to- 
gether: Brig  Worth,  damaged  $1000  or  more  ; 
brig  Ashland,  $500.  Several  vessels  are  out  in 
the  lake  and  considerably  damaged.  A number 
of  lumber  vessels  have  sunk.  Nearly  all  of  the 
canal  boats  are  destroyed  and  gone  into  the  lake. 
Several  docks  are  completely  destroyed.  The 
water  is  rising  and  much  apprehension  is  felt. 
Three  or  four  lives  have  been  lost  by  the  falling 
of  spars.  The  damage  thus  far  to  property,  is 
estimated  from  $100,000  to  $200,000. 

Canada. — The  bill  for  the  payment  of  losses 
sustained  by  the  rebellion  of  1837  having  passed 
both  Houses,  it  now  only  awaits  the  signature 
of  the  Governor  to  become  a law.  The  excite- 
ment on  the  occasion,  especially  in  Canada  West, 
is  extreme.  The  ultra  loyalists  are  indignant 
beyond  measure.  The  Montreal  Courier  declares 
that  the  bonds — if  issued — never  will  be  paid  ; 
and  a letter  from  that  city,  published  in  the  To- 
ronto Patriot,  closes  with  this  mysterious  intima- 
tion : — 11  The  rumor  that  His  Excellency  will 
reserve  the  bill  is  more  rife  than  ever,  and  if  he 
does  this,  the  ministry  must  resign  ; and,  if  he 
should  sanction  it,  and  it  becomes  the  law  of  the 
land,  what  then?  Why,  to  hazard  a prophetic  reply 
to  so  fearful  a question,  I should  say,  a Conven- 
tion at  Kingston.” 

Senate  of  the  United  States. — Death  of  a 
member  elect  of  the  Thiriy-fixst  Congress. — A letter 
from  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
was  received  on  the  20th  inst.,  announcing  the 
decease  of  the  Hon.  Rodolphus  Dickin  on,  of 
Ohio,  at  his  lodgings  in  Washington. 

Mr.  Chase  thereupon  arose  and  pronounced  a 
eulogy  on  the  character  of  the  deceased,  and 
moved  the  customary  resolutions. 

Mr.  Dickinson  was  born  in  the  Stale  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, graduated  at  Williams  College,  and 
soon  after  removed  to  Ohio.  He  was  first  elected 
by  the  Legislature  of  the  latter  State  as  a mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Public  Works,  and  afterward 
by  the  people  a member  of  the  Thirtieth  Con- 
gress from  the  sixth  district  of  Ohio.  Subse- 
quently, the  next  year,  he  was  re-elected  to  the 
Thirty-first  Congress  by  a large  majority  ; and, 
during  his  course  of  public  service  enjoyed  the 
confidence  of  his  constituents  in  an  eminent  de- 
gree. 

His  funeral  took  place  on  the  21  st  inst.,  from 
the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  attend- 
ed by  the  President ; Messrs.  Clayton,  Ewing, 
Meredith  and  Johnson  of  the  Cabinet,  and  the 
Senate  in  a body. 


National  Affairs. 


CIVIL  .AEFOINTIYEEHTS, 


BY  THE  PRESIDENT. 

By  and  ivith  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  'Senate. 
George  Evans,  of  Maine,  Caleb  B.  Smith,  of  In- 
diana, and  Robert  T.  Paine,  of  North  Carolina,  to 
be  Commissioners  under  the  act  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  Slates,  of  the  3rd  of  March,  1849, 
entitled  “ An  act  to  carry  into  effect  certain  stipu- 
lations of  the  treaty  between  the  United  States 
of  America  and  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  of  the 
2nd  day  of  February,  1848.” 

William  Carey  Jones,  of  Louisiana,  to  be  Secre- 


tary to  the  Board  of  Commissioners  appointed 
under  the  said  act. 

Charles  K.  Smith,  of  Ohio,  to  be  Secretary  of 
the  Territory  of  Minnesota. 

Aaron  Goodrich,  of  Tennessee,  to  be  Chief  Jus- 
tice, and  David  Cooper,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Ben- 
jamin B.  Meeker,  of  Kentucky,  to  be  Associate 
Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  for  said  Territory. 

Henry  L.  Moss,  of  Minnesota,  to  be  Attorney  of 
the  United  States  for  said  Territory. 

Joshua  L.  Taylor,  of  Minnesota,  to  be  Marshal 
of  the  United  States  for  said  Territory. 

James  G.  Campbell,  of  Louisiana,  to  be  Judge 
of  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the 
Western  district  of  Louisiana. 

H nry  Boyce,  of  Louisiana,  to  be  Attorney  of 
the  United  States  for  said  district. 

John  E.  King,  of  Louisiana,  to  be  Marshal  of 
the  United  States  for  sa^gl  district. 

William  B.  Scott,  of  Louisiana,  to  be  Marshal 
of  the  United  States  for  the  Eastern  district  of 
Louisiana. 

Thomas  C.  Perkins,  of  Connecticut,  to  be  At- 
torney of  the  United  States  for  the  district  of 
Connecticut,  in  the  place  of  Jonathan  Stoddard. 

Gales  Seaton,  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  to 
be  Secretary  of  the  Legation  of  the  United  States 
to  the  Federal  Government  of  Germany. 

Tlicmas  Ewing,  Jr.,  to  be  Secretary  to  the  Pro] 
sident  to  sign  land  patents. 

Andrew  M.  Tult,  of  Missouri,  to  be  Register  of 
the  Land  Office  at  Clinton,  Missouri,  in  the  place 
of  Wilkins  Watson,  resigned. 

Richard  B.  Dallam,  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  to  be 
Receiver  of  Public  Moneys  at  St.  Louis,  in  the 
place  of  Edward  Dobyus,  whose  term  of  office 
has  expired. 

Septimus  Caldwell,  of  Grenada,  Mississippi,  to 
be  Receiver  of  Public  Moneys  at  Grenada,  Mis- 
sissippi, in  the  place  of  George  S.  Goilady,  whose 
term  of  office  has  expired. 

John  T.  Brooke,  of  Chickasaw  county,  Mississip- 
pi, to  be  Register  of  the  Land  Office  at  Pontotoc, 
Mississippi,  in  the  place  of  Andrew  J.  Edmonson, 
whose  term  of  office  has  expired. 

William  Lyon,  of  Demopolis,  Alabama,  to  be 
Receiver  of  Public  Moneys  at  Demopolis,  in  the 
place  of  David  E.  Moore,  whose,  term  of  office 
has  expired. 

John  Shelby,  Postmaster  at  Nashville,  Tennes- 
see, vice  L.  B.  Cheatham,  whose  commission  has 
expired. 

William  Pennington,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be  Go- 
vernor of  the  Territory  of  Minnesota. 

William  S.  Scott,  of  Louisiana,  to  be  Marshal 
of  the  United  States  for  the  Eastern  District  of 
Louisiana. 

George  M.  Dcivey,  of  Flint,  Michigan,  to  be 
Receiver  of  Public  Moneys  at  Genessee,  Michi- 
gan, vice  Charles  C.  Hascall,  whose  term  has  ex- 
I pired. 

Appointments  in  the  Navy. 

Francis  M.  Gunnell,  to  be  an  Assistant  Surgeon 
in  the  Navy,  vice  Alexander  Robinson,  deceased. 

First  Assistant  Engineer  Jesse  Gay  to  be  a 
Chief  Engineer  in  the  Navy  from  the  31st  Octo- 
ber, 1848,  vice  John  Faron,  Jr.,  resigned. 

Collectors  of  the  Customs. 

Richard  C.  Holmes,  Great  Egg  Harbor,  New 
Jersey,  vice  Robert  R.  Risley,  whose  commission 
has  expired. 

John  S.  Rhea,  Brasos  Santiago,  Texas  (new  of- 
fice.) 

Edwin  Rose,  Sag  Harbor,  New  York,  vice 
Abel  Huntington,  whose  commission  has  expired. 

James  Collier,  San  Francisco,  California,  (new 
office.) 
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Surveyors  of  the  Customs. 

William  B.  Norris,  Philadelphia,  vice  John  Da- 
vis, whose  commission  has  expired. 

Gordon  Forbes , Yecomico,  Virginia,  re-appoin- 
ted. 

Robert  Butler,  Smithfield,  Virginia,  re-appointed. 

NOTICE  TO  THE  PUBLIC  AND  INSTRUC- 
TIONS TO  POSTMASTERS. 

Relative  to  the.  Rating  of  Letters,  the  Return  of  Dead 

Letters,  Transient  Newspapers,  and  the  Postmark- 
ing of  Letters  conveyed  by  the  British  and  United 

Slates  International  Mails. 

Hereafter,  when  a letter  exceeds  an  ounce  in 
■weight,  but  does  not  exceed  two  ounces,  it  will 
be  rated  with  four  charges  of  single  postage  ; 
when  it  exceeds  two  ounces,  but  does  not  exceed 
three,  it  will  be  rated  with  six  charges  of  single 
postage  ; and  so  on,  there  being  a single  postage 
for  the  first  half  ounce,  a double  charge  for  the 
first  ounce,  and  two  additional  charges  for  each 
succeeding  ounce,  or  fraction  of  an  ounce,  beyond 
the  first  ounce.  This  is  ordered  in  virtue  of  the 
provisions  of  an  act  of  Congress,  approved  March 
3,  1849. 

And,  in  pursuance  of  the  same  act,  it  is  re- 
quired that  letters  which  are  refused  at  the  office 
of  delivery,  by  the  parties  addressed,  and  letters 
which  for  any  other  cause,  shall  be  immediately 
returned  to  the  Dead  Letter  Office  in  Washing- 
ton, under  address  to  tHe  Third  Assistant  Post- 
master General,  without  waiting  the  time  for  ad- 
vertising, as  heretofore  required  in  relation  to  this 
class  of  dead  letters.  They  must  in  every  case 
be  marked  in  red  ink  on  the  face,  with  an  entry 
showing  they  are  refused,  or  the  cause  that  pre- 
vents their  delivery  ; also  stamped  with  the  stamp 
of  office,  and,  with  a view  to  the  proper  adjust- 
ment of  the  accounts,  be  placed  under  post-bill 
to  the  Dead  Letter  Office. 

Transient  newspapers  [that  is,  papers  not  sent 
from  the  office  of  publication]  will  hereafter  be 
subject,  in  virtue  of  the  act  aforesaid,  to  the  gene- 
ral newspaper  postage  rate  only  ; that  is,  one 
cent  for  any  distance  in  the  same  State,  and  one- 
and-a-half  cent  for  any  distance  exceeding  one 
hundred  miles,  where  the  newspaper  is  sent  from 
one  State  into  another.  But  postage  on  such 
newspaper  is  in  all  cases  to  be  pre-paid,  as  here- 
tofore. 

In  respect  to  British  mails,  where  the  official 
postage  entries  on  the  letters  received  are  in  red 
ink,  the  letter  is  to  he  considered  as  paid,  and  is 
to  be  delivered  accordingly;  where  in  blaek  ink, 
as  unpaid,  and  the  postage  is  to  be  collected. 
Postage  in  such  cases  is  either  wholly  paid  or 
wholly  unpaid. 

The  postage  figures  on  such  letters  show,  on 
the  paid  letters,  to  be  credited  to  the  United 
Stales  ; on  the, unpaid  letters,  the  amount  charged 
to  i he  United  States.  The  postage  to  be  collec- 
ted from  unpaid  British  letters  is  in  all  cases  to 
be  whatever  may  be  their  credit  or  debit  figures, 
twenty-four  cents  when  single,  with  an  additional 
twenty-four  cents  for  each  additional  rate,  and, 
alter  the  first  ounce,  each  letter  exceeding  that 
weight  is  to  be  charged  lorty-eight  cents,  for  each 
additional  ounce  or  fraction  of  an  ounce. 

J.  COLLAMER,  Postmaster  General. 

Post  Office  Department,  March  15,  1849. 

Arms  and  Ammunition  for  Californians — 
The  Secretary  of  War  has  published  the  follow- 
ing notice ; 

War  Department,  ) 
March  14,  1849.  $ 

The  following  regulations  will  govern  in  issuing 
arms  ami  ammunition,  under  the  resolution  of  Con- 
gress, approved  March  2,  1849. 

1.  Each  applicant  must  send  to  the  War  De- 
partment an  affidavit  that  it  is  his  bona  fide  inten- 
tion to  emigrate  to  Oregon,  Calilomia,  or  New 
Mexico,  aa  the  case  may  be,  a d must  state  dis- 
tinctly what  arms  and  ammunition  tie  requires. 

2.  On  receipt  of  an  application  and  affidavit  as 
above  stateu,  a sufficient  supply  of  the  arms  and 
ammunition  designated  by  him,  to  arm  and  equip 
each  applicant,  may  be  delivered  to  him,  or  ins 
order,  on  payment  of  the  cost  thereof;  provided 


the  government  has  such  arms,  and  the  same  can 
be  sold  without  detriment  to  the  public  service; 
and,  if  not,  then  the  applicant  may  receive  such 
other  arms  and  ammunition  as  he  shall  select  on 
the  same  conduions. 

3.  Arms  and  ammunition,  furnished  as  above, 
will  he  delivered  lo  each  applicant,  or  to  his 
authorized  agent  at  the  nearest  or  most  conve- 
nient arsenal  where  the  arms  may  be.  The  place 
of  delivery  by  the  applicant  should  be  designa- 
ted. 

The  National  Revenue. — An  act  passed  at 
the  late  session  of  Congress,  requires  the  pay- 
ment, at  as  early  a day  as  practicable,  after  the 
30th  of  June  next,  of  all  moneys  received  to  the 
use  of  the  United  Slates,  into  the  public  treasury, 
without  deduction  for  salary,  fees,  costs,  charges, 
or  any  other  claim  whatever.  The  colleclion  of 
the  Post  Office  revenues  is  not,  however,  affected 
by  this  act. 

Tne  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized 
to  pay,  through  the  Collectors  of  Customs,  all 
debentures,  drawbacks,  bounties  and  allowances, 
after  the  30lh  June  next;  and  debenture  certifi- 
cates may  be  received  in  payment  of  duties  at  the 
custom-house  where  issued. 

The  Secretary  is  also  required  to  submit  to 
Congress  estimates  of  the  expense  of  collecting 
the  revenue  from  customs  and  public  lands,  and 
an  appropriation  is  made  to  defray  that  expense, 
from  the  30th  of  June  next,  up  to  the  end  of  the 
first  half  of  the  next  fiscal  year,  and  till  Congress 
shall  make  specific  appropriations  therefor,  pro- 
vided that  tlie  sum  disbursed  therefor  shall  not 
exceed  the  rate  of  $1,500,000  per  annum,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  amount  paid  into  ihe  treasury  for 
drayage,  cartage,  labor  and  storage. 

After  June  30th,  warehoused  goods  may  be 
withdraw  n for  exportation,  within  two  years  of 
the  time  at  which  they  were  stoied,  and  for  con- 
sumption in  the  U.  States  within  one  year  ; but 
goods  subject  to  duly  may  not  be  entered  or  ex- 
ported for  drawback,  after  having  been  withdrawn 
from  the  custody  of  officers  of  the  customs.  This 
however  does  not  modify  the  transit  act,  relative 
to  exports  to  Canada  and  Chihuahua. 

All  collectors,  and  surveyors  acting  as  such, 
will  be  required  to  enter  into  new  bonds,  with 
sureties,  before  June  30th,  for  such  sum  and  in 
snch  form  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
direct. 

At  the  commencement  of  every  session  of  Con- 
gress, the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  required 
to  report  the  amount  of  money  expended  at  each 
of  the  United  States  custom-houses,  during  the 
preceding  fiscal  year,  the  number  of  persons  em- 
ployed therein,  and  the  occupation  and  salary  of 
each. — N.  F.  Jour.  Com. 


Pension  Laws  — Among  the  documents  order- 
ed lo  be  pruned  by  Ihe  Iasi  Congress  was  one 
embracing  ihe  Pension  Laws  now  in  force,  to- 
gether with  certain  regulations  touching  the  sub- 
ject. As  it  is  one  of  pretty  general  interest  the 
Intelligencer  has  taken  the  trouble  lo  prepare  a 
brief  abstract  of  the  more  important  features  of 
these  laws,  which  is  in  substance  as  follows  : 

In  substantiating  a claim  all  evidence  shall  be 
taken  on  oath  or  affirmation,  before  the  judge  of 
the  district,  or  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Slates 
or  Teirilory  in  which  the  claimant  resides,  or 
befoie  some  person  specially  authorized  by  com- 
mission from  said  judge. 

Pensioners  in  Stales  and  Territories,  where 
there  are  no  pension  agents,  are  lo  be  paid  at  the 
seal  of  Government. 

Volunteers  disabled  in  the  service  are  lo  be 
pensioned. 

Pensions  are  granted  to  all  officers  who  served 
lo  the  end  of  the  Revolutionary  war  in  the  con- 
tinental army. 

The  wmow  or  children  are  entitled  to  receive 
the  balance  due  in  the  case  of  a deceased  pen- 
sioner. 

Provision  is  made  for  all  persons  who  served 
six  months  in  the  army,  militia,  or  navy  during 
the  Revolutionary  war. 

VV  idows  and  orphans  of  officers  and  soldiers  of 
the  militia,  rangers,  sea  leucibies,  and  volunteers 
who  have  died  since  1818  are  entitled  to  five 
years’  half  pay. 

The  widows  of  revolutionary  officers  are  al- 


lowed pensions  for  the  time  they  remain  unmar- 
ried. 

The  brothers  and  sisters  of  deceased  soldiers  of 
the  Mexican  war  are  entitled  to  the  land  which 
would  have  been  claimed  by  Ihe  soldier  if  living. 

Soldiers  of  the  war  of  1812  may  select  new 
land  is  the  first  warrants  were  located  on  land 
unfit  for  cullivation. 

Invalids  of  the  navy  are  allowed  pensions. 

Five  years’  pensions,  amounting  to  half  Ihe 
monthly  pay  to  which  the  deceased  was  entitled 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  are  allow  ed  to  widows 
and  children  of  navy  cffieeis  slain  in  service. 
The  same  is  true  with  regard  to  all  persons  slain 
in  the  naval  service,  including  men,  marines,  en- 
gineers, firemen,  and  coal  heavers. 

In  the  document  there  are  a great  many  tech- 
nical regulations.  All  persons  who  feel  an  inte- 
rest in  the  pension  laws  may  obtain  a copy  of  the 
document  by  addressing  a member  of  Congress, 
or  by  applying  to  the  Secretaries  of  War  and 
Navy  or  of  the  Home  Department. 

N ew  Departmtnt  — The  title  of  the  act  of 
Congress  is  “ Home  Department,”  the  alteration 
having  been  made  by  the  House  after  the  passage 
of  the  bill.  Objection  was  made  to  ihe  alteration 
of  the  bill  to  make  it  conform  to  the  title,  and  it 
was-sent  to  the  Senate  towards  the  close  of  the 
late  session,  in  the  hope  that  such  amendments 
would  there  be  made.  But  they  were  not.  And 
hence  the  title  “ establishes”  the  “ Home  De- 
partment” and  the  first  section  of  the  bill  “ creates 
the  Depaitment  of  the  Interior,”  which  is  the 
name  by  which  the  new  department  is  officially 
designated. — National  Whig. 

APPROPRIATIONS  BY  CONGRESS, 

FOR  THE  VEAK  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1848. 


Indian  Department. 

For  current  and  contingent  expenses  of 

the  Department  $34,900 

Chippewas  ol  Saquian  5,300 

Chippewa3,  Meno monies,  W innebagoes 

and  New  Yoik  Indians  1,500 

Chippewas  ol  Lake  Superior  and  Mis- 
sippi  104  800 

Chii  ka3aws  3 UU0 

Ctiociaws  43  945 

Creeks  61,930 

Delawares  10,244 

Florida  Indians,  or  Seminoles  7,000 

lowas  7,875 

Kickapoos  5,000 

Kansas  10,000 

Miamis  42  530 

Eel  Rivers  ( Miamis)  1,100 

Menomonies  42  530 

Omahas  1,440 

Ottoes  and  Missourias  5,040 

Oitowas  4,300 

Otiowas  and  Chippewas  62,540 

Osages  26,656 

P ankeshaws  and  Pawnees  1,800 

PoUawoltaiuies  115  589 

Quapaws  4 420 

New  York  Indians  14,250 

Sioux  or  Mississippi  38,750 

Sacs  and  Foxes  ui  Missouri  and  Mis- 
sissippi 64,680 

Senecas  and  Shawnees  6,980 

Wyandotts  end  Weas  21,990 

Winnebagoes  97,110 

Menomonies  136,000 

Miscellaneous  18,478 


Total  $1,003,168 

Post  Office  Department. 

For  transportation  ol  the  mails  within 


ships  to  Bremen,  in  addition  to  $383,- 
000  unexpended  16,391 

For  transportation  from  Charleston  to 
Havana  50,000 

For  transportation  to  other  ports  in 

Flonda  5,000 

For  Compensation  of  Postmasters  1,220,000 
Ship,  steamboat,  and  letters  30,000 

Advertising  50.000 

Clerks  in  Post  Offices  2b0  000 

Miscellaneous  60,000 

Ollier  expenses  97.0UO 


$4,328,391 
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Lighthouse  Appropriations. 

For  lighthouses,  buoys,  & c.,  in  Maine  $10,750 
For  lighthouses,  buoys,  See.,  in  Massa- 
chusetts 38  500 

Do  do  in  New  York  30,900 

For  lighthouses,  buoys,  &e.,  in  New 
Jersey,  (including  $10,000  for  surf- 
boats,  and  other  apparatus  for  pre- 
serving life  on  the  coast  from  Little 


Egg  Harbor  to  Cape  May)  25,700 

For  lighthouse  at  Delaware  break- 
water 10,000 

For  spar  buoys  at  Chester  river,  Mary- 
land 120 

For  lights  at  Galveston  and  Sabine 
Pass,  Texas  20,000 

For  lighlhou-e  at  Chicago,  $15,000, 

and  atCalumet  river,  Illinois,  $4  000  19,000 

For  buoys  near  Nassau  river,  Georgia 

and  Florida  1,000 

For  lighthouses,  and  surf-boats,  &c. , in 
Michigan  34,250 


Total  $190,220 

Fortifications. 

At  Detroit  $20,000 

Outlet  of  Lake  Champlain  20 ,000 

Narrows  of  Penobscot  river  20,000 

Fort  Sea  nmel,  Poriland  5,000 

Governor’s  island  (Fort  Winthrop), 

Boston  10,000 

Fort  Warren,  do  30,000 

Fort  Independence,  do  10,000 

Fort  Adams,  Newport  40,000 

Fort  Trumbull,  New  London,  Ct.  10,000 

Fort  Schuyler,  L.  I.  Sound  10,000 

Fort  Wood,  and  Sea-Wall  of  Bedlow’s 

Island  15,000 

Fort  Hamilton,  N.  Y.  10,000 

Fort  Richmond,  Staten  Island  30  000 

Fort  Lafayette  5,000 

Fort  Delaware,  Pea  Patch  Island  50,000 

Fort  Madison  5,000 

Solier’s  Point  Flats,  Baltimore  40,000 

Fort  Monroe,  Hampton  Roads  20,000 

Fort  Caswell,  N.  C.  15  000 

Fort  Macon,  N.  C.  5,000 

Drunken  Dick  Shoal,  Charleston  lO.OuO 

Foi  l Sumter,  Charleston  25  000 

Fort  Jackson,  Savannah  15,000 

Fort  Barrancas,  Pensacola  35,000 

Fort  Morgan,  Mobile  15,000 

Fort  Jackson,  Mississippi  river  15,000 

Fort  St.  Philip,  do  30,000 

Fort  Pike,  La.  10,000 

Fort  Wood,  La.  10  000 

Key  West,  Fa.  75  0U0 

Garden  Key,  Fa.  50,000 

St.  Augustine,  Fa.  5,000 

Examination  of  the  Pacific  Coast  6,000 


Total  $671,000 


Diplomatic  Smuggling. — The  Washington  cor- 
respondent of  the  Philadelphia  North  American 
writes,  under  date  of  the  20lh  : 

The  President  has  directed  the  recall  of  Mr. 
H.  W.  Ellsworth,  as  Charge  d’Affaires  at  Stock- 
holm, upon  the  evidence  of  his  participation  in 
the  affair  which  has  recently  been  the  subject  of 
so  much  just  and  indignant  comment  in  the  press. 

The  Washington  Union,  of  the  22nd  inst.,  says 
on  this  subject : 

“ We  are  unable  to  ascertain  the  facts  of  the 
case;  but  we  aie  satisfied  that  the  late  adminis- 
tration had  no  official  information  to  direct  them 
in  the  consideraion  of  its  merits.'  It  is  due,  how- 
ever, to  the  integrity  of  our  country  to  institute 
an  investigation  into  the  truth  of  the  case,  and  to 
act  accordingly.” 

The  following  extract  of  a letter  published  in 
the  Daily  Journal  at  Lafayette,  Indiana  (lh;  home 
residence  of  Mr.  Ellsworth),  dated  at  Stockholm, 
Oct.  3U,  1848,  is  in  reference  to  this  charge,  and 
would  seem  to  fix  upon  another  the  reproach  im- 
puted to  himself; 

“ He  (says  Mr.  E.,  alluding  to  a gentleman 
whose  name  is  purposely  withheld,)  had  the  im- 
pudence to  forward  all  the  purchases  he  made 
during  his  journey,  to  my  address,  and  to  expect 
that  1 1 could  reclaim  the  same,  free  of  duly!  Suc.h  a 
collection  was  never  got  together  oelure — sweet- 
meats, silk  curtains,  petticoats,  new  linen,  maps, 


and  a go-cart  for  children,  carpets,  hams,  flour 
anti  perfumery,  contained  in  about  twenty  trunk- 
and  buses.  My  lefusal  to  aid  him,  as  he  had 
expected,  aroused  his  avarice,  and  led  him  to 
employ  ungentlemanly  language  in  a note  he 
wrote  to  me.  My  answer  was  conceived  and 
expressed  with  more  leeling  than  his  own,  and 
admitted  of  no  reply.  As  soon  as  1 received  his 
communication,  1 simply  answered  it  as  follows  . 

‘ Sir — With  the  assurance  that  your  polite  note 
of  this  morning  has  received  all  the  considera- 
tion it  so  eminently  deserves,  I am,  &c. 

H.  W.  Ellsworth  ’ 

These  few  words  threw  him  into  a most  vio 
lent  passion,  and  he  is  welcome  to  continue  it  at 
his  pleasure.  My  whole  action  in  the  matter 
was  tight,  and  I have  therefore  determined  to  let 
it  stand,  without  any  attempt  at  reconciliation. 
It  is,  in  fact,  a good  * finale’  to  the  series  of  dis- 
agreeable interviews  I have  had  with  him. 

So  much  for  petty  quarrels,  which,  considering 
the  person  who  offended  me,  are  hardly  worth 
alluding  to.” 

|Cf=*  The  President  has  recognized  M.  Guvs 
as  Consular  Agent  of  the  French  Republic  for 
San  Francisco,  in  California. 


NAVY. 

Itp5*  Commodore  Downs  ha3  been  appointed 
to  the  command  of  the  Navy-yard  at  Boston. 

Dr.  Alexander  Robinson,  Assistant  Sur- 
geon U.  S.  Navy,  died  at  Pensacola,  on  the  11th 
inst. 

The  U.  S.  frigate,  Raritan,  was  spoken 
on  the  16th  inst.,  in  lat.  36°  31',  long.  74°  29' — 
all  well. 

Id3”  Orders  have  been  received  at  the  Gos- 
port (Va.),  Navy-yard  to  fit  out  the  U.  S.  frigate, 
Congress.  She  will  require  docking,  and  repairs 
to  a considerable  extent. 

ICfT*  The  U.  S.  sloop-of-war,  Vandalia,  which 
has  been  hauled  up,  lengthened,  and  much  im- 
proved, will  be  ready  for  launching  in  a few 
weeks. 

Pd*  The  repairs  of  the  steam  frigate,  Missis- 
sippi, are  in  a state  of  great  forwardness,  and  she 
will,  in  a short,  lime,  come  out  of  the  Dry  Dock. 


THIRTIETH  COCTGRKSS. 

SECOND  SESSION. 

ABSTRACT  OF  PROCEEDINGS. 

Thursday,  March  1,  1849. 

House  of  Representatives  — Evening  Ses- 
sion — Inhalation  of  Gas  to  Destroy  Fain  — Mr. 
Dixon,  oi  Ouiinecticul,  moved  a reconsideration 
ol  the  vote  of  yesterday,  permitting  Mr.  Lord  io 
bring  in  a minority  report  on  the  subject  of  the 
luha.ation  of  vapor  or  gas  as  a means  of  destroy- 
ing pain  in  surgical  operations,  with  the  view  of 
Uiingiiig  before  the  House  some  facts  winch  it 
was  no.v  too  late  to  present  to  the  Committee. 
The  facts  he  referred  to  were  contained  in  a let- 
ter from  Dr.  Marcy,  of  Hartlord,  Connecticut, 
from  vvhicn  it  will  be  seen  that  Dr.  Wells,  and 
not  Drs.  Johnson  and  Morton,  was  the  real  dis 
coverer  of  the  use  of  this  agent.  [The  letter 
was  then  read.]  Mr.  Dixon  desired  mat  no  un- 
favorable conclusion  should  be  formed  Ironi  the 
circumstance  ihat  the  claims  of  Dr.  Wells  were 
not  piesenled  to  the  Committee,  and  reiterated 
the  belief  that  the  merit  of  this  discovery  be- 
longed to  Dr.  Wells — that  such  w as  the  opinion 
ol  the  Parisian  Medical  Society  (at  the  head  ol 
which  was  the  celebrated  Rieord),  who  had 
heard  the  claims  of  Jack.-on  and  Morton,  and 
had  awarded  the  customary  prize  to  the  late  Dr. 
Wells, /and  voted  him  an  honorary  member  ol 
their  body. 

Alter  this  explanation  the  motion  was  with- 
drawn. 

Indian  Appropriation  Bill — The  consideration 
of  the  amendments  to  this  hill  was  resumed — and 
the  action  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  upmi 
all  the  amendments  was  concurred  in,  except 
that  upon  the  amendment  of  the  Committee  ol 
Ways  and  Means  in  relation  to  the  settlement  ol 
the  Cherokee  Claims,  and  the  issue  of  Treasury 
Notes — which  was  non-curred  in — ayes  64,  nays 
73. 

Mr.  Vinton  then  moved  to  disagree  to  the 


amendment  of  the  Senate,  appropriating  1,231,- 
090  dollars  for  the  Cherokee  claims,  &c.,and 

proceeded  to  make  an  explanation  of  the  fuel 

that  no  more  money  should  be  paid  to  the  In- 
dians until  a final  settlement  was  had — ihat  the 
amount  had  not  yet  been  ascertained  — that,  by  the 
rejection  uf  ihe  amendment  Irom  the  Coinmiuee 
ol  Ways  and  Means,  the  House  had  determined 
not  to  authorize  an  issue  of  Treasury  Notes,  and 
that  . the  state  of  the  Treasury  would  not,  in  his 
opinion  juslily  the  payment  of  this  debt  before  it 
became  due.  When  the  debt  became  due,  it 
would  be  Ihe  duty  of  the  Government  to  provide 
for  its  payment,  but  under  existing  circumstances 
not  until  then. 

Mr.  Stephens  advocated  briefly  the  amendment, 
regarding  it  a-  eminently  proper,  and  disagreeing 
with  Mr.  Vinton  that  it  was  a debt  in  Juluro. 

Further  explanations  were  made  by  Messrs. 
Vinton,  Stephens,  Toombs  and  Pollock. 

A motion  to  reconsider  the  vote  rejecting  the 
amendment  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means 
was  then  made  and  carried  by  a vote  of  91  to  86. 

The  question  then  recurred  on  the  amendment, 
a i cl  it  was  carried  also,  by  a vole  of — yeas  92, 
nays  85. 

Mr.  Vinton  then  moved  that  a Committee  of 
Conference  he  requested  on  the  part  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  meet  a committee  of  this  Huuse,  in  refer- 
ence to  this  bill, — at  the  same  time  pointing  out 
an  ei  rur  in  the  hill  in  regard  to  an  appropriation 
lor  the  Chippewas. 

Which  was  agreed  to,  and  an  order  passed  to 
inform  Ihe  Senale  that  two  items  of  appropria- 
tion in  this  bill,  amounting  together  to  $34,1)90 
were  not  required. 

Toe  House  then  adjourned. 

Friday,  March  2,  1849. 

In  Senate. — New  Senator. — Mr.  Berrien  pre- 
senled  the  credentials  ol  the  Hon.  Hilliam  C. 
Dawson,  chose  i a Senator  by  the  Legislature  of 
Georgia  fur  six  years  from  and  alter  the  fourth 
day  ol  March  next. 

Clerk  fur  Committee  on  Claims. — A motion  to 
appoint  a permanent  Clerk  lo  the  Committee  on 
Claims  was  discussed,  and  then  laid  on  the  table. 

Extra  Fay  to  Volunteers. — Mr.  Davis,  of  Missis- 
sippi, Irom  the  Committee  on  Military  Atfairs, 
made  an  adverse  report  upon  the  resolution  giv- 
ing three  months’  extra  pay  to  volunieers  in  ihe 
Mexican  War,  for  each  lerm  of  enlistment. 

Retirement  of  the  Vice  President. — Ibe  Vice  Pre- 
sident here  arose  and  addressed  the  Senale  as 
follows ; 

Gentlemen  of  the  Senale  : The  close  of  my  offi- 
cial teim  being  near  at  hand,  1 coulorm  to  an  es- 
tablished and  convenient  practice,  by  withdraw- 
ing irom  ihe  deliberations  ol  this  body,  and  thus 
dealing  llie  occasion  lor  the  choice  of  a tempo- 
rary President. 

It  is  impossible  for  me,  however,  to  do  this, 
without  begging  you,  each  and  ail,  to  accept  my 
thanks  for  Hie  courtesy  and  respect  by  which  you 
tuve  lightened  llie  burden  of  my  service  in  your 
Chamber. 

The  elevated  principle  and  dignified  tone  which 
mark  the  proceedings  of  ihe  Senate  ; the  frank  ami 
yei  forbearing  temper  ol  Hs  discussions  ; the  mu- 
tual manileslalions  of  concilialoiy  deference,  so_ 
Just  and  appropriate  among  llie  delegates  ol  inoe- 
psudenl  Stales  ; and  Ihe  consequent  calmness  and 
precision  uf  its  legislative  acuun,  have  attracted 
lo  it  a very  large  share  of  veneration  and  confi- 
dence. Fuur  years  of  experience  convince  ma 
ihat  ibis  confidence  is  not  misplaced,  ii  is  true, 
Ihat  such  an  assembly,  constantly  handling  topics 
ut  the  widest  hearing,  ol  Ihe  highest  and  deepest 
concern  lo  diversified  constituencies,  cannot  avoid 
being  occasionally  disturbed  by  cuiiliicinig  senti- 
ments ol  paliiuiic  duly,  or  Oy  suuden  impulses  of 
feeling.  But  these  transient  dislui  bailees  are  loo 
intimately  and  obviously  associated  with  repre- 
sentative fidelity,  w illi  unquestionable  Ireedom  of 
debate,  and  will!  a quick  sense  ol  public  honor, 
io  be  subject  lo  enure  repressi  m by  me  sinoiesL 
rules  ol  older.  I hey  are,  indeed,  rare,  passing 
over  ihe  scene  like  tissues  w Inch  do  but  siai  tie, 
and  Iheu  cease,  and  which  serve  only  lo  cxuiuit 
m stronger  relict  Ihe  grave  decorum  of  Its  gene- 
ral conduct.  Long,  lurever,  may  this  character 
he  maintained  in  llie  Senale,  strengthening,  as  it 
cannot  fail  to  strengthen,  the  attachment  of  the 
Ameiicau  people  lo  their  admirable  constitution 
ol  government. 

You  will,  I trust,  pardon  me  if  I protract,  for 
an  instant,  these  parting  words,  lu  order  to  utter 
one  or  two  sentiments,  derived  solely  lrorn  uiy 
position  as  au  agent  of  the  nation. 
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A right  to  vote  upoD  any  question  pending  be- 
fore this  body,  when  its  members  are  equally  di- 
vided, i-i  given  to  the  Vice  President  by  the  Con- 
stitution ; and  the  duly  to  exercise  that  right  is 
imposed  upon  him  by  an  express  rule  of  the 
Senate. 

Although  it  so  happened  that  equal  divisions 
have  occurred,  during  my  official  term,  with  un- 
usual frequency — not  less  than  thirty  times — and 
although  no  one  can  be  insensible  to  the  signal 
responsibility  of  giving  to  this  or  the  other  scale, 
on  such  contingencies,  the  final  preponderance,  i 
am  not  aware  of  having  faltered  in  casting  my 
suffrage  as,  in  my  conscience,!  believe  the  people 
of  the  United  Slates,  arid  especially  that  vast  ma- 
jority of  them  whose  judgments  and  affections 
cling  with  ever  renewing  conviction  and  devotion 
to  the  harmony  and  duration  of  the  Union,  would 
have  prescribed.  Of  the  cardinal  duties  ol 
American  functionaries,  1 have  deemed  that  to  be 
the  foremost  which  consists  in  practically  up- 
holding and  exemplifying  the  beneficence,  inde- 
pendent social  organization,  equality,  and  frater- 
nity, so  distinctly  and  directly  inculcated  in  the 
Constitution.  Nor,  Senators,  is  any  man  fit  to 
participate  in  the  government  of  great  societies, 
with  elements  combined  as  ours  are,  who  hesi- 
tates about  disobliging  the  few  who  have  access 
to  or  surround  him,  lor  the  sake  of  the  many 
whom  he  can  never  see.  in  tl.ese  leflections  lies 
the  simple  and  safe  rule  of  truly  patriotic  action. 

J am  lar  from  the  self-fiaitery  ol  supposing  that 
the  deciding  votes  so  often,  and  sometimes  so 
suddenly,  rtquired  at  my  hands,  conlormed  uner- 
ringly to  this  rule  ; but  1 cannot  repress  the  hope 
that  lime  ai  d trial  will  prove  them  to  have  been 
as  positively  right  a3  1 am  ab  olutely  certain  they 
were  rightly  intended. 

My  draft,  gentlemen,  on  your  generous  indul- 
gence is  a heavy  one,  when  1 ask  you  to  forget  or 
overlook  the  many  imperfections  with  which  the 
duties  of  the  chair  have  been  discharged.  Its 
labors,  occasionally  more  arduous  and  anxious, 
are  always  more  absorbing  than  is  generally  sup- 
posed ; and  1 undertook  them  with  an  oppressive 
consciousness  of  inexperience.  Now  that  I am 
finally  relieved  from  the  burden,  let  me  say  that 
1 shall  lake  back  to  the  private  pursuits,  whence 
I w as  unexpectedly  called,  the  most  grateful  re- 
collections of  your  kindness,  and  .an  ardent  wish 
that  your  toils  to  advance  the  prosperity  of  a 
country  beloved  by  us  all  may  be  rewarded  by 
the  purest  public  lavor,  and  by  prolonged  lives  oi 
happiness  and  honor. 

President  of  Senate,  pro  tempore. — On  motion  of 
Mr.  Benton,  Mr.  Atchison,  ol  Mo.,  was  then  ap- 
pointed President  ol  the  Senate,  pro  lem. 

Mr.  Atchison  said,  on  taking  the  chair — 

Senators  : I cannot  relrain  from  returning  to 
you  my  heartfelt  thanks  lor  the  repeated  honors 
you  have  conferred  on  me  ; and  1 can  only  re- 
new the  pledge  that  I made  when  this  honor  was 
first  corileried  on  me — that  1 will  endeavor  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  the  station  faithfully  and 
impartially. 

Mr.  Webster  rose  and  said:  Mr.  President,  we 
have  witnessed,  sir,  the  retirement  from  the 
chair  of  the  Vice  President  of  the  United  Stales, 
who  has  presided  over  the  deliberations  of  this 
body  for  lour  years.  It  has  happened  to  me  to 
have  been  a member  of  the  Senate  from  the 
lime  when  he  look  his  seat  a3  its  presiding  offi- 
cer, and  it  gives  me  great  pleasure,  sir,  to  per- 
form the  duly  which  1 now  rise  to  discharge,  by 
offering  a resolution,  appropriate,  1 hope  the  Se- 
nate will  mink,  to  tins  occasion,  i propose  a 
resolution,  gravely  and  most  respectfully  tender- 
ing the  thanks  of  this  body  to  the  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States,  for  the  ability  and  impar- 
tiality with  which  he  ha3  presided  over  its  de- 
liberations during  the  time  he  has  filled  the  chair. 

Mr.  W.,  in  conclusion,  submitted  the  allow- 
ing resolution  : 

Resolved  unanimously,  That  the  thanks  of  the 
Senate  are  due,  and  are  hereby  tendered,  to  George 
M.  Dallas,  Vice  President  of  the  United  States  and 
President  of  the  Senate,  lor  the  dignity  and  impar- 
tiality with  which  lie  has  presided  over  me  delibera- 
tions. 

The  question  being  taken  upon  the  resolution, 
it  was  agreed  to. 

Repoj-t  of  Debates  and  Proceedings.  — Mr.  Pearce, 
from  the  Committee  on  the  .Library,  reported  the 
House  resolution  lor  the  purchase  of  one  thou- 
sand copies  ol  this  work,  and  asked  the  immedi- 
ate consideration  of  the  resolution.  Thereupon, 
the  Senate,  as  in  Commillee  of  ihe  Whole,  con- 
sidered the  said  resolution,  when  Mr.  Pearce  made 


the  following  very  interesting  remarks  in  regard 
to  the  history  and  merits  of  the  publication  : 

Mr.  Pearce  said  that  it  was  proper  that  he 
should  state  to  the  Senate  briefly  the  object  of 
that  resolution.  It  was  to  aid  in  the  publication 
of  a work  of  very  great  importance  to  the  public, 
the  history  of  the  Congressional  proceedings  of 
the  first  three  Congresses.  The  Senate  -.vas  aware 
that  they  had  no  early  Congressional  proceedings, 
except  for  the  first  Congress  under  the  Constitu- 
tion; and  then  subsequently  to  1824,  the  history 
of  the  first  Congress  was  compiled  by  Gales,  se- 
nior, father  of  the  present  editor  of  the  National 
Intelligencer.  The  Register  of  Debates  com 
menced  in  1824,  and  ran  on  to  1837,  inclusive,  in 
the  Congressional  Globe,  and  Niles’  National 
Register.  The  history  of  the  debates  and  pro- 
ceedings of  the  first  two  or  three  Congresses  was 
compiled  by  the  same  gentleman  who  compiled 
the  history  of  the  first  Congress.  It  was  that  they 
proposed  to  publish,  and  for  which  they  had  ask- 
ed the  aid  of  the  Government  ; and  in  order  to 
show  the  necessity  of  the  public  palionage,  he 
would  mention  the  fact  that  but  twenty  copies  of 
the  Congressional  Register  of  Debates  had  been 
purchased  by  private  individuals.  Mr.  Gales  was 
the  reporter  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
Irom  1795  to  1799,  inclusive,  and  he  has  furnish- 
ed the  only  authentic  Congressional  history  of 
that  period  wliich  they  could  have.  He  would 
only  add  further,  as  an  authority  for  the  propo- 
sition which  he  had  submitted,  that  Judge  Story 
had  said  in  relation  to  his  great  work  upon  the 
Constitution,  that  he  had  derived  invaluable  as- 
sistance from  the  history  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  first  Congress,  and  that  he  had  experienced 
great  inconvenience  for  the  want  of  the  history  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  subsequent  Congresses. 
That  work  which  they  proposed  to  publish  re- 
flected light  on  the  danger  arid  operations  of  the 
Government ; its  policy,  and  all  that  was  impor- 
tant to  be  known  in  regard  to  it,  its  powers,  its 
duties,  and  its  policy.  It  was  such  a work  as 
England  had  in  the  history  of  her  parliamentary 
proceedings.  It  was  a mere  continuation  of  the 
policy  which  Congress  had  already  commenced. 
Rut  it  was  unnecessary  to  dwell  longer  on  this 
subject.  He  hoped  the  resolution  would  be  adopt- 
ed. 

The  joint  resolution  was  then  reported  to  the 
Senate,  ordered  to  a third  reading,  read  a third 
time  and  passed. 

Remitting  of  Duties  on  Goods  destroyed  by  fire  at 
New  York.  — On  motion  of  Mr.  Hunter,  ol  Vir- 
ginia, the  Senate  then  took  up  ttie  bill  in  favor 
of  remitting  the  duties  on  goods  destroyed  by 
the  great  fire  in  New  York,  in  the  summer  of 
1845.  Mr.  Hunter  moved  to  substitute  another 
hill  on  the  same  subject,  which  differs  from  that 
under  consideration  by  excluding  insurers  from 
ttie  benefit  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Webster  said  that  after  a few  remarks  he 
would  move  to  lay  that  bill  on  the  table.  There 
was  a bill  from  the  House  which  he  could  sup- 
port, but  he  saw  no  principle  in  the  bill  before 
Lhem  but  mere  partiality.  The  bill  assumed  to 
pay  the  owners  of  the  goods,  and  excluded  the 
underwriters  of  similar  goods,  who  had  paid  for 
the  loss,  lrum  indemnification.  The  loss  on  the 
insurance  was  as  much  a loss  as  that  on  the 
goods,  and  the  idea  was  strange  to  him  that  the 
insurers  should  receive  no  indemnificalion,  who 
had  owned  the  property  to  the  extent  of  their 
interest,  because  they  had  a three  per  cent,  com- 
mission winch  had  been  lost  in  u.e  insurance. 
These  had  a just  claim  lor  compensation,  and  to 
iry  the  sense  of  the  Senate,  he  would  move  to 
lay  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Phelps  made  some  remarks,  and  said  he 
would  move  to  strike  out  that  expression  in  the 
Dill  wmch  related  to  Insurance  Companies. 

Mr.  Hunter  staled  that  this  was  the  precise 
discrimination  which  had  been  made  in  relerence 
to  ttie  sufferers  Irom  tne  fire  of  1835.  That  bill, 
as  this,  Discriminates  between  the  insurer  anti 
the  importer.  The  former  was  paid  for  the  risk 
he  runs — while  such  was  not  the  case  of  the  im- 
porter. 

Mr.  Badger  was  opposed  to  the  bill  and  sub- 
stitute, aiiu  would  move  to  lay  both  on  the  table. 

Ttie  motion  was  negatived — ayes  16,  njys  19. 

Alter  some  further  remarks  Irom  Mr.  Brad- 
bury, Mi.  Phelps,  Mr.  Calhoun,  Mr.  Hunter  and 
Mr.  Webster,  the  motion  of  Mr.  Webster  to  lay 
on  the  table,  was  agreed  to. 

[The  giound  taken  by  Mr.  Calhoun  was  that 
the  dealer,  who  is  not  insured,  stands  in  very 
much  ttie  same  position  with  him  who  is  insured. 
The  dealer  charges  a price  sufficient  to  cover 


pay  for  insurance,  freight,  expenses,  and  general 
hazards.  The  dealers  charge  an  additional  price 
to  cover  Ihe  risk  of  fire,  and  are  therefore  self- 
insured.  Each  man,  not  insured  by  others,  should 
be  considered  as  self-insured.] 

Distribution  of  Books. — A resolution  to  furnish 
certain  hooks  to  Senators  who  had  not  hereto- 
fore received  them,  after  some  discussion,  was 
laid  upon  the  table. 

The  Senate  went  into  Executive  session,  and 
continued  therein  until  the  hour  of  recess. 

Evening  Session. — Nwal  Appropriations. — The 
bill  making  appropriation- for  the  Naval  Service 
for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1850,  was  consider- 
ed. 

Several  amendments  from  the  Committee  on 
Finance  were  considered  and  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Yulee,  from  the  Committee  on  Naval  Af- 
fairs, submitted  an  amendment  extending  the 
lime  in  the  contract  with  E K.  Collins  & Co., — 
also,  an  amendment  appropriating  $10,000  for 
the  purchase  of  Bishop’s  boom-derrick  for  IDe 
use  of  the  Navy  of  the  United  States — also,  an 
amendment  increasing  the  salaries  of  Engineers 
in  the  Navy  ; which  were  severally  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Benton,  from  the  Select  Committee  on  the 
subject,  submitted  an  amendment  appropriating 
$20, 000  to  be  expended  in  an  inquiry  into  the 
practicability  of  subslituling  electro-magnetic 
Dower  for  steam  ; which  was  agreed  to. 

A proposition  by  Mr.  Cameron  to  authorize  a 
contract,  at  a sum  not  exceeding  $75,000  per  an- 
num, with  any  parlies  who  may  contract  to  con- 
struct a plank  road  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama, 
for  the  transportation  of  troops,  supplies  and  mu- 
nitions of  war  on  said  road,  was  rejected. 

The  bill  was  then  ordered  to  a third  reading 
and  passed. 

Post  Office  Appropriations. — The  Senate  next 
took  up  me  bill  making  appropriations  for  the 
support  of  the  Post  office  Department. 

Mr.  JVi/es,  moved  to  amend  by  engrafting  upon 
the  bill  a clause  reducing  the  rales  of  postage 
and  establishing  uniform  rates  for  all  distances. 

On  taking  the  question,  the  amendment  was  re- 
jected by  yeas  20,  r.ays  26. 

Mr.  Niles  then  suumitted  an  amendment  ma- 
king a modification  in  the  rates  of  postage,  in 
order  to  give  effect  to  the  postal  treaty  recently 
concluded  with  Great  Britain.  This  amendment 
was  adopted. 

Mr.  Niles  also  submitted  a further  amendment, 
authorizing  the  Postmaster  General  to  enter  into 
a contract  for  the  transportation  of  the  mail  from 
New  York  to  New  Orleans,  across  ihe  peninsula 
of  Florida,  in  five  days  ; which  was  rejected. 

The  bill  was  then  reported  to  the  Senate,  and 
passed. 

The  General  Appropriation  Bill  returned  from 
the  House,  was  then  taken  up,  when  Mr.  Ather- 
ton moved  that  the  Senate  insist  on  its  amend- 
ment, and  disagree  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House.  He  likewise  asked  for  a committee  of 
conference  which  was  agreed  to. 

General  Shields. — Mr.  Douglas  presented  the 
credentials  of  James  Shields,  elected  a Senator 
from  the  State  ol  Illinois  lor  six  years  from  the 
5ih  inst.  ; which  were  read. 

Friday,  March  2,  1848. 

House  of  Representatives. — Treaty  with 
Mexico. — The  Committee  of  the  Whole  being 
discharged  from  the  further  consideration  of  ttie 
bill  which  passed  the  Senate  at  the  last  session, 
and  was  on  ttie  17th  January  last  reported  back 
from  the  House  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means, 
with  amendments,  “ to  carry  into  effect  certain 
stipulations  of  the  treaty  between  the  United 
Slates  and  Mexico,  of  the  2d  February  1848,” 
was  taken  up. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Ingersoll  offered  a substitute  for  the 
bill,  which,  alter  debate,  was  rejected  ; and  the 
biil,  with  the  amendments  reported  irons  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  was  then  read 
the  third  time  and  passed. 

[The  bill  as  amended,  provides  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  three  Commissioners  by  the  Presi- 
dent, with  the  advice  and  consent  ol  the  Senate 
who  shall  meet  in  Washington  at  some  early  day 
designated  by  the  President,  whose  duty  it  shall 
be  to  receive  and  examine  all  claims  ot  citizens 
of  the  United  States  upon  the  Republic  of  Mexi- 
co, provided  fur  in  the  treaty,  which  may  be 
presented  to  them,  and  to  decide  thereon  accord- 
ing to  the  provisions  of  the  Irealy,  and  of  ttie 
first  and  filth  article  of  Ihe  unralified  convenlion 
concluded  at  the  city  of  Mexico  on  the  2lUh  No- 
vember, 1843. 

It  further  provides  for  the  appointment  of  a 
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Secretary  for  the  Board,  versed  in  the  Spanish 
and  English  languages,  for  a Clerk,  for  all  need- 
ful rules  and  regulations,  that  the  Secretary  of 
Stale  shall  give  public  notice  of  the  time  for  the 
first  meeting  of  the  Board,  when  designated  by 
the  President,  that  the  compensation  of  the 
Commissioners  shall  be  §3,000  each,  per  annum, 
Secretary  §2,000,  and  Clerk  §1,500. 

And  further,  that  the  Commissioners  shall  re- 
port to  the  Secretary  of  Slate  a list  of  all  the 
several  awards  made  by  them,  and  a certified 
copy  thereol  shall  be  by  him  transmitted  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  who  shall  thereupon 
distribute,  in  ratable  proportions  among  the  per- 
sons in  whose  favor  the  awards  shall  have  been 
made,  the  amount  stipulated  in  the  fifteenth  arti- 
cle of  said  treaty,  (Deing  three  and  one-fourth 
millions  of  dollars,)  accoiding  to  the  proportions 
which  their  respective  awards  shall  bear  to  the 
said  three  and  one-quarter  millions  of  dollars, 
first  deducting  such  sums  of  money  as  may  be 
due  the  United  Slates  Irom  said  persons  in  whose 
favor  said  awards  shall  be  niade.- 

And  further,  that  said  Secretary  shall  thereup- 
on cause  certificates  of  United  Stales  stocks  to 
be  issued  to  the  said  parties,  respectively,  or 
their  legal  representatives,  fur  the  amount  to 
which  they  may  be  entitled,  which  stock  shall 
bear  an  interest  of  six  per  cent,  per  annum  until 
paid,  and  redeemable  at  any  time,  at  the  plea- 
sure of  the  United  States,  or  pay  the  same  in 
money,  at  the  option  of  the  United  States. 

And  further  that  the  said  board  shall  terminate 
its  business  within  two  years  from  the  day  of 
its  organization. 

And  lurlher,  provision  is  made  for  decision  by 
the  Unitad  States  Courts  for  persons  other  than 
those  in  whose  favor  awards  may  be  made.] 

Civil  and  Diplomatic  Bill. — Mr.  Vinton,  from  the 
Committee  ot  Ways  and  Means,  reported  this 
bill,  with  the  recommendation  that  certain  of  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate,  be  concurred  in — that 
others  be  disagreed  to, — and  that  others  be 
amended. 

Army  and  Fortification  bills. — These  bills,  with 
the  amendments  thereto  by  the  Senate,  were  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  ol  Ways  and  Means. 

Civil  and  Diplomatic  bill — The  amendments  of 
the  Senate  and  lire  amendments  thereto  reported 
by  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  to  this 
bill  were  considered  in  Committee  of  the  Whole, 
and  after  a short  lime  the  bill  was  reported  to 
the  House  with  the  amendments  which  had  been 
concurred  in. 

The  appropriations  of  §30,000  for  the  com- 
pletion ol  the  City  Hall, — of  §20,000  for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  papers  of  George  Washington, — and 
of  a like  sum  lor  the  purchase  of  the  papers  of 
James  Munroe,  were  severally  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  (Mr.  Walker's J ol  the  Senate, 
extending  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
Stales  over  the  territories  of  New  Mexico  and 
California,  lor  which  the  House  committee  of 
Ways  and  Means  to  day  recommended  a substi- 
tute, embracing  substantially  the  pioposition  of 
Mr.  Dayton  in  the  Senate,  but  further  providing 
for  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  habeas  corpus  ana 
trial  by  jury,  and  against  the  declaration  of  martial 
law,  except  in  case  ol  Courts  Martial  for  the  trial 
ol  persons  connected  with  the  army  and  navy,  was 
next  considered  ; and  the  amendment  having  been 
read,  and  also  the  substitute,  Mr.  Wentworth 
moved  to  amend  the  former,  by  affixing  thereto 
the  “ Wilmol  Proviso  upon  which  the  tellers 
being  ordered,  Mr.  Wentworth's  amendment  was 
rejected,  83  to  36. 

The  hour  ol  half-past  three  having  arrived, 
the  Committee  rose  and  the  House  took  the  usual 
recess. 

Evening  Session. — The  House  resumed  the 
consideration  ol  the  Civil  and  Diplomatic  bill, 
and  the  question  being  on  concurring  in  the 
amendment  ol  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means 
to  the  Senate  amendment,  a motion  to  amend 
the  latter,  by  substituting  the  ordinance  of  1787 
was  lost  by  a vole  ol  81  yeas  to  85  nays. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Bclunck,  the  words  “ west 
of  the  Rio  del  Norte”  were  stricken  out  of  the 
Senate  amendment,  so  as  to  make  it  cover  all 
the  territory  acquired  from  Mexico,  by  a vote  of 
93  yeas  to  61  nays. 

Mr.  Sydney  Lawrence  moved  to  amend  the  Se- 
nate amendment  so  as  to  provide  that  it  shall 
not  be  construed  to  extend  the  coastwise  slave 
trade  to  Calilurnia  or  New  Mexico.  Lost  by  a 
vole  of  83  yeas  to  92  nays. 

Mr.  Rockwell,  ot  Conn.,  moved  an  amendment 
limiting  the  provisional  government  of  the  new 
territories  to  a continuance  of  six  months  alter 


the  rising  of  the  next  Congress,  unless  it  shall 
have  been  repealed  before  the  expiration  of  that 
period. 

The  amendment  was  adopted,  by  yeas  90, 
nays  82. 

Mr.  Hunt  submitted  an  additional  proviso,  to 
the  effect  that  the  law  of  Mexico,  abolishing  sla- 
very in  the  said  territories,  shall  remain  in  full 
force  until  repealed  by  an  act  of  Congress,  which 
was  adopted — yeas  98,  nays  87. 

A motion,  by  Mr.  Meade,  that  no'hing  therein 
contained  shall  infringe  upon  the  rights  of  any 
State  of  this  Union,  secured  by  the  Constitution, 
was  lost  without  a division. 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  the  amend- 
ment ol  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  and 
it  was  rejected  without  a division.  So  also  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  (Mr.  Walker's)  was 
rejected  without  a division. 

The  action  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
was  then  reported  to  the  House. 

And  the  question  being  again  put  on  concur 
ring  in  the  amendment  (Mr.  Walker's)  of  the 
Senate,  it  was  disagreed  to — ayes  106,  nays  114. 

Authority  was  given  to  the  Committee  on  En- 
graving to  contract  for  the  drawings  intended  to 
accompany  the  Patent  Office  Report;  also  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  the  Clerk  of  the 
House,  and  the  Clerk  of  the  Committee  on  Print- 
ing to  audit  me  accounts  of  the  public  printers 
during  the  recess,  now  exercised  by  the  joint 
Committee  on  Printing. 

Iowa  and  Wisconsin. — The  bill  supplementary 
to  the  acts  for  the  admission  of  these  Stales  into 
the  Union,  was  taken  up,  amended,  and  passed. 

Army  and  Fortification  Bills  — Mr.  Vinton,  from 
the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  reported 
back  these  bills  with  the  amendments  of  Seriate, 
and  other  amendments  thereto  ; which  were  con- 
sidered, and  concurred  in. 

Indemnity  for  Horses  and  other  properly  lost  in 
the  Service  of  the  United  States. — Tne  Senate’s 
amendment  to  this  bill  was  taken  up  and  con- 
curred in. 

Imprisonment  for  Debt. — The  bill  abolishing 
imprisonment  lor  debt  was  taken  up  and  passed. 

Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company. — The  bill 
granting  the  riglit  of  way  to  this  company  was 
taken  up,  amended,  and  passed. 

Naval  and  Lighthouse  Appropriation  Bills. — The 
former,  with  the  amendments  of  Seriate,  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means, 
and  the  latter  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

Fortifications. — The  House  then  entered  into 
the  consideration  of  the  bill  making  appropria- 
tions for  fortification  purposes ; when,  alter  some 
debate,  the  amendments  passed  by  the  Senate 
were  disagreed  to. 

Minnesota  Territory. — While  this  bill  was  under 
consideration  a communication  was  received  from 
the  Senate,  staling  that  they  had  disagreed  to 
the  amendment  made  by  the  House  to  the  Civil 
and  Diplomatic  Appropriation  Bill. 

Mr.  Vinton  rose,  and  asked  for  a Committee 
of  Conlerence  to  lake  the  bill  under  considera- 
tion which  was  granted  on  the  part  of  the  House. 

Post  Office  Appropriation  Bill. — The  bill,  with 
the  amendments  ol  the  Senate,  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

And  then  the  House  adjourned 

Saturday,  March  3,  1849. 

In  Senate. — New  Senators. — Mr.  Atherton  pre- 
sented the  credentials  of  Moses  K.  Norris,  elec- 
ted a Senator  from  the  Stale  of  New  Hampshire 
for  six  years  from  the  4th  inst. 

Mr.  Bright  presented  the  credentials  of  James 
Whitcomb,  Senator  elect  from  the  State  of  In- 
diana. 

Which  were  read,  and  laid  on  the  table. 

Slavery  Petitions. — Mr.  Sturgeon  presented  pe- 
titions lrom  citizens  of  Pennsylvania,  in  favor 
of  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District — also 
against  the  extension  of  slavery  to  the  territories 
ol  the  United  Stales. 

Upper  California. — Mr.  Dix,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  reported  the  bill  extending 
the  United  States  revenue  laws  over  the  district 
of  Upper  California,  without  amendment. 

And,  alter  some  discussion,  the  bill  was  laid 
on  the  table. 

Military  Appropriation  Bill. — The  Senate  in- 
sisted on  their  amendments  to  this  bill,  and 
agreed  to  ask  a Committee  of  Conlerence  there- 
on. 

Stale  of  California. — Mr.  Douglas,  from  the 
Committee  on  Territories,  reported  the  imprac- 
ticability of  getting  a meeting  ol  the  Committee 
to  act  upon  the  bill  for  the  admission  of  Califor- 


nia into  the  Union  as  a State,  and  asked  to  be 
discharged  from  the  further  consideration  of  the 
subject.  Agreed  to. 

Mexican  Boundary. — Mr.  Hannrgan,  from  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  reported  a mo- 
tion that  the  Senate  disagree  to  the  amendment 
by  the  House  to  the  bill  to  carry  into  effect  that 
portion  of  (he  Mexican  treaty  which  relates  to 
the  survey  and  marking  of  the  boundary  line. 

Mr.  Baldwin  hoped  the  Senate  would  not  dis- 
agree to  the  amendment;  and,  after  debate  be- 
tween Messrs.  Hannegan,  Baldwin  and  Allen,  the 
bill  was  laid  on  the  table. 

Receipts  from  Customs  and  otherwise. — The  bill 
requiring  payment  of  all  moneys  from  customs 
and  from  all  other  sources  to  be  paid  imme- 
diately into  the  Treasury,  without  abatement  or 
deduction,  and  for  other  purposes,  was  taken  up, 
and,  the  amendment  reported  thereto  being  agreed 
to,  the  bill  was  passed. 

Gold  Coinage. — The  bill  to  authorize  the  coin- 
age of  double  eagles  and  gold  dollar  pieces — the 
amendment  of  the  Committee  on  Finance  having 
been  first  adopted — was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed. 

Light  Houses,  &pc. — The  bill  of  appropriations 
for  light  houses,  light  boats,  buoys,  &c.,  having 
been  returned  from  the  House  of  Representatives 
with  amendments,  the  same  were  taken  up,  and 
concurred  in. 

- Seventh  Census — The  bill  from  the  House  pro- 
viding for  taking  the  seventh  census,  alter  being 
amended,  was  read  the  third  time  and  passed. 

Brusos  Santiago. — The  bill  establishing  a port 
of  entry  at  this  place,  was  read  the  third  tune 
and  passed. 

Territory  of  California. — Mr.  Douglas  moved  to 
take  up  House  bill  providing  a government  lor 
that  territory,  which  bill  includes  the  Wilmot 
Proviso. 

Mr.  Rusk  said  that  a project  for  a territorial 
government  for  California  was  now  pending  in  a 
Committee  of  Conference,  and  he  deemed  that 
unless  that  was  adopted  nothing  could  be  done. 
He  could  see  nothing  to  result  from  this  bill  now 
moved  to  be  taken  up,  except  to  consume  the 
last  few  hours  remaining  of  the  session. 

Mr.  Douglas  had  made  efforts  to  have  a bill 
giving  the  people  of  California  a government, 
taken  up,  but  had  failed.  He  had  introduced 
State  bills,  territorial  bills,  and  every  other  kind 
of  bill,  but  the  Senate  had  refused  to  take  up  any 
one  of  them.  He  now  was  determined  to  make 
a final  effort  in  behalf  ol  the  people  of  the  coun- 
try. He  would  content  himself  with  asking  the 
ayes  and  nays. 

Mr.  Butler  said  that  he  had  been  a member  of 
the  Committee  on  Territories,  but  from  the  great 
press  of  business  before  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
uf  which  he  was  chairman,  he  could  not  attend 
to  this  bill  before  the  Committee. 

Mr.  Hamlin  denounced  the  government  provi- 
ded by  the  amendment  to  the  civil  and  diplomatic 
bill,  as  giving  to  the  President  of  the  United 
Stales  unlimited  power,  and  hoped  that  this  bill 
wou Id  be  taken  up. 

Mr.  Butler  considered  the  amendment  to  the 
civil  and  diplomatic  bill,  as  restraining  the  mili- 
tary power  now  held  by  the  President. 

The  question  being  taken,  it  was  decided  as 
follows : 

Yeas — Messrs.  Allen,  Baldwin,  Bell,  Bradbury, 
Breese,  Clarke.  Corwin,  Davis,  oj  Mass.,  Dayton, 
Dix,  Dodge,  of  Iowa,  Douglas,  Felch,  Greene,  Halt, 
Hamlin,  Junes,  Miller,  Miles.  Phelps,  Spruance,  lip- 
ham,  Wales,  Walker,  and  Wtbstcr — 25. 

Nays — Messrs.  Atchison,  Badger,  Berrien.  Bright, 
Butler,  Calhoun,  Cameron,  Davis,  of  Mississippi, 
Downs,  Fitzgerald,  Fitzpatrick,  Hannegan,  Houston, 
Hunter,  Johnson,  of  Louisiana,  Johnson  uf  Georgia, 
King.  Man  gum.  Mason,  Metcalfe,  Pearce.  Rusk, 
Bebuslian,  R.urgeon,  Turney,  Underwood,  WeslcOlt, 
and  Yulee — 28. 

So  the  Senate  refused  to  take  up  the  bill. 

Home  Department. — The  Senate  proceeded  to 
the  consideration  of  the  bill  establishing  the 
Home  department,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  Hunter,  from  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
previously  rose  and  reported  a recommendation 
that  the  bill  do  not  pass. 

The  question  was  upon  the  amendments  of  Mr. 
Hunter,  from  the  Committee  on  Finance  to  strike 
out  all  the  sections  relating  to  the  Commissioner 
of  Customs,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
and  a change  of  other  officers. 

'Phe  amendment  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Davis,  ol 
Mississippi,  and  advocated  by  Mr.  Hunter,  who 
considered  that  the  office  might  at  this  time  be 
dispensed  with. 
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Mr.  Alien  was  nppnspd  to  the  rrealionwT  any  s 
more  ollices,  either  cabinet  or  otherwise.  There  i 
were  two  thii  gs  vv  hirh  never  went  backwards!: 
new  offices  and  the  increase  of  salaries.  In  case 
this  went  on  much  longer,  a national  debt  was 
inevitable.  The  issuing  of  Treasury  notes  would 
become  a permanent  thing  from  the  necessities 
of  the  nation.  We  had  gone  through  an  expen- 
sive war,  and  all  the  great  accumulation  of  busi- 
ness thereby,  without  these  officers,  and  he  never 
heard  until  this  day  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  was  incompetent  to  discharge  all  the 
duties  of  his  office.  There  must  be  retrenchment 
or  a national  debt,  without  a hope  of  its  being 
paid.  He  hoped  the  Senate  would  not  agree  to 
the  bill. 

Mr.  Jefferson  Davis  thought  there  was  nothing 
in  the  bill  to  alarm  the  St  nator  from  Ohio.  It 
was  a mere  changing  of  some  of  the  duties,  to 
release  the  Secretary  from  some  of  the  manual 
labor  now  imp  sed  upon  hitn. 

Mr.  Hunter  was  opposed  to  the  bill,  and  pro- 
nounced it  as  a bill  not  well  digested.  The  two 
great  sources  of  revenue  of  this  country  were  the 
customs  and  the  public  lands,  and  he  could  see  no 
propriety  in  taking  these  two  great  subjects  from 
the  head  of  the  Treasury.  He  deemed  them  pro 
perly  belonging  to  that  office,  and  would  oppose 
any  change. 

Mr.  Webster  was  in  favor  of  the  bill.  Since 
the  lime  of  Mr.  Monroe  this  measure  had  been 
constantly  recommended  to  them.  If  a necessity 
for  the  office  existed  at  that  period,  how  much 
greater  was  the  necessity  tor  it  now.  The  bill 
only  removed  some  of  the  duties  from  an  officer 
now  burdened  with  an  arduous  charge,  loo  much 
for  one  man  to  discharge,  and  transferred  them  to 
another.  There  was  nothing  alarming  in  it,  and 
he  would  vole  for  it  in  its  picsent  shape,  and  op- 
pose the  amendment  offered  by  the  Committee. 

Mr.  Wi/es  said  that  no  new  department  could 
be  created  by  legislation.  When  tne  duties  ol 
the  government  were  increased,  then  the  neces- 
sity lor  the  new  department  arose.  Here,  how- 
ever, no  new  duties  had  been  created  ; but  it  is 
propos'd  to  change  from  one  officer,  who  now 
lias  duties  properly  belonging  to  his  office,  to  an- 
other, a portion  of  those  duties.  He  u as  opposed 
to  the  creation  of  any  new  cabinet  office,  without 
it  was  necessary  from  the  creation  of  new  duties 
not  now  performed  by  any  of  the  departments 
existing.  The  duties  of  the  Secretary  ol  the 
Treasury,  in  regard  to  the  land  office,  were  sim- 
ply appellate;  and  hi  no  case  could  it  interfere 
with  or  otherwise  incommode  him  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duties.  He  was  opposed  to  any  in- 
crease in  the  Executive  patronage.  It  was  a 
maelstroom,  which  swallowed  up  every  thing.  It 
was  like  the  northern  stream — it  iiad  no  returning 
lute.  Who  ever  heard  of  any  contraction  ol 
Executive  patronage?  Extend  it,  and  it  is  ex- 
tenutd  tor  ever. 

Mr.  Mason  diJ  not  like  the  bill  nor  its  tendency. 
One  branch  ol  the  legi  lative  department  of  the 
government  was  of  one  great  parly , and  the  Se- 
nate w as  of  another.  The  Executive  blanch -was 
considered  of  the  same  parly  as  that  in  the  as- 
cendent in  the  House  ol  Representatives  ; but  as 
to  that,  he  considered  it  yet  to  be  established. 
Now,  at  the  very  heel  of  the  session,  the  friends 
of  the  incoming  administration  bring  on  a bill  to 
increase  the  patronage  ol  that  administration,  and 
changing  the  whole  organization  of  the  treasury 
branch  ol  the  government.  He  saw  no  necessity 
for  this,  and  thought  the  subject  worthy  of  seri- 
ous consideration.  This  bill  was  to  lake  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  the  supervision  of 
the  Indian  affairs.  Now  it  was  welt  known  that 
business  of  this  bureau  was  last  decreasing  ; the 
Indians  were  every  day  decreasing  and  becoming 
more  and  more  removed  from  the  seal  of  govern- 
ment ; and  consequently  the  business  ol  the  bu 
reau  was  becoming  less.  It  was  also  proposed  to 
take  the  Land  Office,  and  the  Patent  Office,  and 
place  them  under  the  Secretary  of  the  Home 
Department.  Now,  it  was  well  known  that  all 
the  duties  ol  these  offices— the  Land  and  Patent 
Offices — were  performed  by  their  respective 
Commissioners,  and  all  the  duties  of  mis  new 
Secretary  would  be  that  performed  now  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  Secietary  ol  State 
— merely  to  decide  upon  appeals.  He  considered 
that  the  bill  was  nothing  more  than  an  attempt  to 
increase  the  strength  ol  the  federal  arm,  and  to 
augment  patronage.  The  measure  was  a dan- 
gerous one,  and  admitting  that  it  was-recommena- 
ed  in  the  days  of  Monroe,  Madison,  and  Hamil- 
ton, still  it  was  none  the  less  dangerous.  He 
hoped  the  South  would  resist  this  bill  because  it 


strengthened  the  federal  arm,  from  which  the 
South  was  always  to  dread  danger.  The  South 
had  no  more  interest  in  this  Union  then  as  a 
means  to  protect  it  from  the  encroachments  of 
the  North.  They  contributed  most  to  the  reve- 
nue of  the  nation  and  received  less,  and  all  they 
now  desired  was  to  oppose  the  strengthening  of 
the  federal  arm,  and  the  concentration  of  power 
in  the  Executive.  He  moved  to  lay  the  bill  on 
the  table. 

On  this  motion  the  ayes  and  nays  were  taken, 
arid  resulted — ayes  22,  nays  31. 

Mr.  Calhoun.  Mr.  President : — (cries  of“  ques- 
tion,” “ question,”) — I know  how  impatient  the 
Senate  is  ; hut  I ask  a few  words.  He  regretted 
that  he  was  not  more  acquainted  with  the  de- 
tails of  the  bill.  All  he  knew  of  it  was  from  the 
reading  of  the  bill  and  that  was  in  the  midst  of 
so  much  noise  that  the  most  of  it  escaped  his 
ear.  He  knew  from  experience  that  when  mea 
sures  were  introduced  here,  calmly  considered 
and , discussed,  the  Senate  seldom  erred.  Hut 
was  it  fair  to  force  upon  the  nation,  at  this  mo- 
ment, a hill  of  this  importance,  without  time  to 
examine  it,  or  to  con-ider  its  propriety.  There 
was  something  ominous  in  the  word  “ interior  ” 
Such  a measure  had  been  agitated  since  the  time 
of  General  Washington  ; and  the  fact  that  it  had 
never  been  pressed,  showed  that  it  was  consi- 
dered dangerous.  It  vvas  said  now,  that  the  bu- 
siness of  the  Treasury  was  over  burdened,  and 
that  that  officer  could  riot  perform  it.  But  was 
not  this  state  of  affairs  the  result  of  our  over  le- 
gislation? Had  we  not  over-burdened  the  busi- 
ness of  that  officer  by  our  legislation  ? — and  could 
we  not  remedy  that  by  relieving  him  from  bis  du- 
ties? Wheii  the  Post  Office  business  became  loo 
burdensome,  did  we  not  lignten  the  duties 
of  that  officer  by  appointing  one — two — three 
Assistant  Postmasters  General?  Ar.d  why  can 
we  not  now,  if  the  duties  be  too  great,  appoint 
one  or  two  Assistant  Secretaries  of  ttie  Trea- 
sury ? Now  it  is  proposed  to  place  under  the 
charge  of  the  Secretary  of  this  Department  of 
the  Interior,  the  administration  of  Indian  affaiis. 
Everybody  mu6l  be  aware  that  Indian  affairs 
are  intimately  connected  with  ttie  business  ol 
the  War  Department,  and  cannot  be  separated 
therefrom  without  great  contusion  and  derange- 
ment of  the  proper  administration  of  Indian  af- 
fairs. Another  was  the  Patent  Office,  to  be 
placed  under  the  Minister  of  the  Interior!  Well, 
connected  with  this  Patent  Office  was  a great 
agricultural  department;  and  was  the  admiiii  — 
trillion  of  agricultural  affairs  to  become  a part 
of  the  business  of  the  federal  government?  ft 
so,  bow  could  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  sup- 
port such  a measure? — a measure  so  greatly  cal- 
culated to  bring  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
lederal  arm,  the  internal  economy  of  the  Slates. 
‘Could  the  Senate  at  this  day  vole  in  haste  upon  a 
measure  increasing  the  patronage,  and  the  juris- 
d.ciion  of  the  lederal  government?  Now,  where 
was  this  to  stop?  Next  session  vve  will  have 
placed  under  the  charge  of  this  new  department 
the  Indian  Affairs,  Hie  Patent  Office,  the  Laud 
Office,  agriculture,  commerce  ; and  lie  was  sure 
he  was  nR  going  too  tar  in  saying,  that  the 
Smithsonian  institute  would  lolluw  tne  others, 
and  then  education  would  be  attached  to  the 
Executive  jurisdiction.  Now  we  start  this  new 
department  with  these  powers,  and  where  will  it 
stop?  He  never  knew  a department  that  did  nut 
strive  to  increase  Us  powers.  It  was  a natural 
course  lor  them  to  follow.  He  begged  the  Se- 
nate to  pause  ere  they  established  a department 
with  powers  arid  business  so  incongruous  and  ab- 
surd. 

Mr.  Foote  begged  the  pardon  of  the  Senate  for 
trespassing  upon  the  time  of  the  Senate  at  this 
late  hour,  but  as  some  of  his  friends  of  the  South 
were  opposed  to  it  he  desired  to  express  the 
reasons  why  he  should  vote  lor  it.  He  was 
mainly  in  favor  of  the  bill,  because  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  had,  in  a conversation  with 
him,  assured  him  that  the  department  was  abso- 
lutely necessary. 

Mr.  Hunter  vvas  about  to  proceed,  when 

Mr.  Atherton  asked  that  the  bill  be  laid  aside 
for  a moment,  while  he  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee of  Finance  on  ihe 

Fortification  bill. — The  House  having  refused  to 
accede  to  the  amendment  of  Senate,  appropria- 
ting $20,UUU  to  finish  Fort  Gibson,  he  moved  that 
Senate  recede  irom  its  amendment  ; which  vvas 
agreed  to. 

Indian  appropriation  bill. — Mr.  Atherton,  from 
IheComujiuee  of  Conference,  to  which  this  bill 
bad  been  referred,  repor.ed  tnal  the  Committee 


had  met  and  had  come  to  no  decision.  Mr.  Ather- 
ton proceeded  to  explain  that  this  bill  came  back 
from  the  House  with  an  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment of  Senate,  but  was  interrupted  by  the  arri- 
val of  the  hour  of  recess. 

Evening  Session — Home  Department — Mr 
Hunter  resumed  the  debate  upon  this  bill.  He 
could  see  no  propriety  in  creating  a new  depart- 
ment and  cabinet  officer,  merely  upon  the  pretext 
of  reducing  the  labors  of  the  Secretary.  If  it 
were  put  upon  the  ground  that  it  was  only  to  re- 
lieve the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  from  a part 
of  bis  labor,  then  it  was  in  fact  establishing  two 
treasury  departments,  with  two  secretaries  of 
equal  powers.  Was  the  Senate  or  the  country 
prepared  for  such  a stale  of  affairs?  He  would 
be  sorry  to  see  this.  Again  the  statement  that  it 
was  intended  to  relieve  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  from  a part  of  his  labor,  was  not  cor- 
rect. It  only  relieved  him  of  the  labor  of  sign- 
ing land  warrants,  and  bearing  appeals  from  the 
Commissioner  of  the  Land  Office.  It  relieved 
the  Secretary  of  War  from  a greater  task,  viz: 
— Ihe  administration  of  Indian  affairs.  It  relieved 
ttie  Secretary  of  Slate  in  a greater  degree  bv  re- 
lieving him  of  the  task  of  controlling  the  affairs 
of  ttie  Patent  Office.  Mr.  Hunter  considered 
that  no  necessity  in  fact  existed  lor  a home  de- 
partment, although  he  had  been  told  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  knew  more  about  this 
subject  than  tie.  Yet  he  would  venture  the  as- 
sertion, upon  a fact  known  to  him,  that  the  great 
trouble  in  the  administration  of  the  business  of 
Hie  Treasury  Department  vvas  owing  to  the  fact, 
that  an  improper  mode  of  book  keeping  was  pur- 
sued in  that  department.  He  could  assert  this 
upon  positive  information,  and  that  for  many 
months  the  accounts  of  the  collectors  are  not  en- 
tered on  the  books  of  the  department,  for  want  of 
proper  means  of  book  keeping.  He  also  opposed 
the  section  increasing  the  office  of  chief  cleik  to 
that  ol  assistant  secretary.  For  these  reasons, 
he  hoped  the  amendments  would  oe  adopted. 

Mr.  Badger  wished  every  Senator  in  favor  of 
the  bill  to  vole  against  any  and  every  attempt  to 
amend  the  bill.  To  amend  it  was  to  dtfeat  it. 
Tnere  was  no  lime  now  to  amend  and  he  hoped 
they  would  nut  allow  it  to  be  smothered  by 
amendments. 

Mr.  Hunter  corrected  the  Senator,  if  he  sup- 
posed Dial  these  amendments  were  intended  to 
smother  the  bill.  They  were  unanimously  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  Finance,  with  a 
view  to  perfect  a bill  which  they  considered 
wrong. 

Mr.  Atherton  moved  to  lay  the  bill  on  the  fable  ; 
which  was  disagreed  to. 

Mr.  Mason  asked  a division  of  the  question,  so 
as  to  vote  separately  on  the  amendments. 

Ttie  question  was  then  taken  on  the  tiist  amend- 
ment— to  strike  out  the  office  of  Commissioner  o f 
Customs;  winch  was  rejected — ayes  20,  nays  33. 

Mr,  Hannegan  here  besought  the  Senate  to  al- 
low him  to  make  a report  from  the  Committee  of 
Conference  ; which  was  refused. 

The  question  was  then  token  on  the  second 
amendment, — to  strike  out  ttie  I3th  section — 
which  vvas  also  rejected — yeas  19,  nays  34. 

Mr.  Mason  offered  an  amendment  changing  the 
office  from  Secretary  of  the  Home  Depai  liiienl, 
to  that  ot  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
and  proceeded  to  address  the  Senate.  He  said 
the  signs  and  indications  of  the  votes  just  taken 
were  sufficient  to  show  that  Senators  on  the  De- 
mocratic side  were  about  to  vole  with  the  other 
side  iri  extending  the  powers  of  the  government. 
He  said  : lo  ik  on  this  side,  and  y ou  will  see  us 
divined,  look  and  you  will  see  Senators  from  the 
South,  who  should  be  found  in  a ditleren.  place, 
standing  with  the  Whigs.  He  was  surprised  lo 
see  ttie  honorable  Senaior  from  Mississippi,  and 
others,  lending  their  countenance  and  support  lo 
such  a measure. 

Mr.  Foote  asked  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina, il  lie  had  not,  when  this  measure  was  re- 
commended by  Mr.  Monroe,  united  in  the  recom- 
mendation. 

Mr.  Calhoun  was  understood  to  say  that  he  did 
not. 

Mr.  Mason  continued,  by  asking  how  the  de- 
mocratic party  stood  in  regard  to  this,  measure  ; 
they  were  divided,  and  some  of  them  voting  with 
the  other  side — with  those  who  were  opposed  lo 
them.  How  stood  they  on  the  other  side  ? there 
they  stood,  banded  together  as  one  man,  not  a 
dissenting  voice  among  them;  there  they  stood, 
that  party  now  called  the  Whig  party,  but  for- 
merly the  old  Federal  party. 
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Mr.  Mangum — Not  so,  sir. 

Mr.  JWason  — Perhaps  there  may  be  some  among 
them  who  differ  from  (hem,  hot  they  are  all  of 
that  party  called  the  Whig  party  ; and  a portion 
of  our  party  are  determined  to  vole  with  them. 
He  thought  this  amendment  now  offered,  would 
lead  to  much  benefit.  It  changed  nothing  in  the 
bill  except  to  change  the  office  from  a cabinet 
officer  to  that  of  a subordinate.  He  was  sorry  to 
see  some  of  the  democrats  of  the  Senate  lending 
themselves  to  the  Federal  parly. 

Mr.  Foote  considered  that  the  statements  of  the 
Senator  who  had  a high  standing  in  the  party 
might  affect  him  and  his  standing  with  the  party, 
if  this  statement  went  forth  uncontradicled.  He 
was  sorry  to  hear  the  Senator  say  he  was  banded 
with  the  Whigs.  Now,  he,  Mr.  F.,  would  ask 
the  Senator  from  Virginia,  how  long  it  had  been 
since  he  (Mr.  Mason)  tiad  voted  with  the  Whigs 
against  the  democrats  ? 

jvlr.  Mason  asked  the  Senator,  not  to  under- 
stand him  as  charging  any  one  with  having  ban- 
ded with  the  Whigs.  But  the  other  question,  he 
would  answer.  He  never,  ttial  he  was  aware  of, 
voted  in  the  councils  of  the  Whig  party. 

Mr.  Foote — 1 thought  the  Senator  when  in  Vir- 
ginia, voted  with  wtiat  is  called  the  conserva- 
tives ? 

Mr.  Mason — If  I voted  with  the  conservatives, 
it  was  to  preserve  the  powers  of  the  Sta'es  against 
the  overshadowing  powers  of  the  Federal  Go- 
vernment. 

Mr.  Foote  knew  the  gentleman  as  a sound  re- 
publican, but  he  merely  desired  to  set  himself 
right. 

Mr.  Mason  continued  his  remarks,  by  denounc- 
ing the  measures  as  a bold  attempt  to  take  from 
the  Slate  governments  the  domestic  affairs  of  the 
people,  and  to  invest  it  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment; and  as  the  hill  cannot  be  carried  without 
the  concurrence  of  some  on  ttie  democratic  side, 
if  they  were  true  to  their  principles,  it  could  nut 
pass.  But  there  was  a settled  determination  on 
the  other  side  to  carry  the  bill. 

Mr.  Mangum — Certainly,  certainly. 

Mr.  Mason — And  I hope  they  w^l  not  have 
the  concurrence  of  any  ort  this  side. 

Mr.  Mason,  as  he  went  on,  charged  that  this 
thing  is  now  attempted  to  be  forced  through  as 
a measure  of  a parly  who  are  in  a minority. 

Mr.  Webster.  How  do  you  make  that  out? 

Mr.  Mason.  Yes,  sir,  in  a minority;  and  the 
Senator,  woo  supported  the  President  elect, 
knows  the  conjectures  that  attended  his  progress, 
and  the  dismay  that  attended  his  success.  But 
he  would  not  detain  the  Senate.  He  tell  a deep 
interest  in  this  question,  lie  fell  that  a dark 
cloud  was  hanging  over  this  capital. 

Mr.  Webster.  There  is  a lowering  on  the  phy- 
sical sky  ; and  for  some  days  we  have  had  wet 
and  disagreeable  weather  ; but  in  the  political 
and  moral  world,  we  have  never  had  brighter 
suns  or  more  beautiful  days.  He  urged  the  pas- 
sage of  the  bill.  Two-thirds  of  the  Senate  were 
in  favor  of  it.  it  had  been  recommended  by  all 
the  Virginia  presidents.  It  was  no  tariff  mea- 
sure. U did  not  extend  the  powers  of  the  Go- 
vernment one  inch.  It  was  nothing  more  than  a 
re-organization  of  certain  existing  bureaux,  for 
the  convenience  of  public  business.  It  was  a 
plain  practical  measure. 

Mr.  Jefferson  Duvis,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Mason,  con- 
tended mat  this  was  a democratic  measure,  and 
a measure  for  which  the  credit  would  belong  to 
Secretary  Walker,  who  had  recumniended  it  to 
Congress  ; and  that  it  was  also  a measure  of  ex- 
pediency. 

Mr.  Allen  opf  osed  the  bill,  as  changing  the  en- 
tire texture  ol  the  government ; and  as  a measure 
for  which,  though  originating  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  the  democratic  parly  will  not  be 
responsible  ; and  tie  continued  for  some  lime  most 
vehemently  to  denounce  the  federal  complexion 
ol  tlie  bill. 

Mr.  Downs  defended  himself  from  the  charge 
of  a want  ol  democracy.  He  had  been  pointed 
at  with  olheis,  as  swerving  Irom  the  principles  ol 
the  pany.  He  did  not  know  wtio  was  the  ac- 
knowledged leader  of  the  party  on  the  floor,  and 
was  thus  at  a loss  for  a guide  ; he  must  follow 
bis  own  opinions.  He  could  not  agree  with  the 
Senator  lrom  Virginia  in  his  remarks  and  his  de- 
nunciations against  this  bill,  nor  was  he  converted 
by  the  eloquence  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  and 
upon  an  aDslracl  question  of  democracy,  he 
thought  the  democracy  of  Robert  J.  Walker 
would  not  sutler  Irom  a comparison  with  that  of 
either  of  the  Senators.  If  the  Senator  Irom  Vir- 
ginia had  a desire  to  lead  a host  under  the  war 


cry  he  had  raised,  he  (Mr.  Downs ) could  not  fol- 
low him.  A majority  of  the  Senate  was  in  favor 
of  the  bill,  and  he  considered  it  a matter  of  injus- 
tice for  the  minority  thus  to  oppose  it  with  the 
amendments.  He,  Mr.  Downs,  would  oppose  the 
taking  up  of  any  other  business  until  this  bill  was 
disposed  of.  He  would  never  yield  ; let  the  re- 
sponsibility rest  on  those  who  in  the  minority  will 
not  give  up. 

Mr  Niles  was  opposed  to  the  bill,  but  as  a 
majority  was  in  favor,  he  hoped  it  would  be  al- 
lowed to  pass.  It  reminded  him  of  an  act  in  the 
administration  which  had  been  condemned  by 
the  people.  He  alluded  to  the  circumstances  ol 
making  midnight  judges  ; and  now  here  was  one 
wing  of  an  outgoing  administration,  and  the 
friends  of  an  incoming  administration,  uniting  to 
extend  Executive  powet.  He  would  say  to  the 
friends  of  the  new  administration,  if  this  measure 
was  a sample  of  what  the  people  were  to  expect 
at  their  hands,  then  the  days  of  that  administra- 
tion were  numbered  before  they  commenced. 

Mr.  Dickinson  desired  to  express  his  decided 
opposition  to  tliis  bill.  He  was  opposed  to  it  up 
and  down,  and  round  about,  and  diangular,  and 
everyway.  The  name  of  the  new  office  n as 
that  of  Secretary  of  the  “ Home  Department  of 
the  Interior;’'  il  this  were  adopted,  lor  the  sake 
of  uniformity  we  should  call  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  the  “Secretary  of  the  Foreign  Depart- 
ment of  the  Exterior.” 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  the  amend- 
ment of  Mr.  Mason,  and  it  was  rejected — ayes 
23,  nays  30. 

The  bill  was  then  ordered  to  a third  reading; 
and  having  been  read  a third  time,  was  passed — 
ayes  51,  nays  25. 

Naval  Appropriation. — Mr.  Badger,  from  the 
Committee  of  Conference  on  the  disagieeing 
voles  on  '.his  bill,  recommended  that  the  Senate 
recede  from  some,  ana  the  House  from  other  of 
the  amendments.  '1  he  report  was  concurred  in. 

New  Senator. — Mr.  Downs  presented  the  cre- 
dentials ol  Pierce  Soule,  elected  a Senator  from 
the  State  ol  Louisiana,  fur  six  years  from  the  4lh 
inst.  ; which  were  laid  on  the  table. 

Army  Appropriation  Bill. — Mr.  Jefferson  Davis, 
from  lue  Commil.ee  of  Conference  upon  this  bill, 
made  a report  which  was  agreed  to. 

Civil  and  Diplomatic  Bill. — Mr.  Alherlon,  from 
the  Committee  of  Conference  upon  the  Civil  and 
Diplomatic  Bill,  reported  that  they  could  nut 
come  to  any  agieement 

Indian  Appropriation  Bill. — Mr.  Alherlon,  from 
the  Committee  of  Conlerence  upon  this  bill,  re- 
ported tha  of  the  eight  first  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  this  bill,  the  House  had  agreed  to  six  ; 
but  there  were  two  amendments  which  they  could 
not  agree  upon.  One  of  these  was  an  amend- 
ment appropriating  $1,231,UUU  for  the  Cnero- 
kees.  To  the  last  amendment  of  the  Senate,  the 
House  had  attached  a -oan  bill,  in  the  shape  ol  a 
provision  to  authorise  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
sury to  issue  $5  000,000  ol  Treasuiy  Notes. 

Mr.  Atherton  moved  that  the  Senate  recede 
from  its  last  amendment,  and  from  the  others. 

Mr.  Bell  opposed  the  report  of  the  Committee 
of  Conlerence;  but  it  was  agreed  to. 

Extra  Allowances  — Mr.  Walker  offered  a reso- 
lution granting  the  employees  of  the  Senate,  and 
Hie  laborers  in  the  public  gi  ounds,  the  same  ex 
tra  compensation  as  last  year;  which  resolution 
was  passed. 

Lewis  Cass. — Mr.  Fitzgerald  presented  the  cre- 
dentials ol  the  Hon.  Lewis  Cass,  Senator  elect 
from  the  Slate  of  Michigan. 

Gen.  Cass  then  advanced  to  the  President’s 
chair  and  took  the  usual  oath. 

Treaty  with  Mexico — Mr.  Hannegan,  from  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  made  a report 
recommending  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
House  amendment  to  the  bill  providing  a board 
of  commissioners  to  adjust  the  claims  of  our 
citizens  on  Mexico,  according  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Mexican  treaty.  The  report  was  agreed 
to. 

Territory  of  Minnesota. — A bill  for’lbe  relief  of 
James  Norris  was  taken  up;  when  mr.  Walker 
uiuved  to  amend  it  by  adding  an  appropriation  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  the  government  of  the  ter- 
ritory of  Minnesota,  which  amendment  was  adop- 
ted. 

Branch  Mint  at  New  York. — House  bill  to  es- 
tablish a branch  mint  in  New  York  city  was 
called  up,  but 

Messrs.  Sturgeon  and  Badger  objected,  and  the 
bill  could  not  be  consiJereu. 

Executive  Session. — The  Senate  then  went  into 
Executive  Session. 


After  the  doors  were  again  opened,  and  some 
private  bills  had  been  acted  upon,  Mr.  Webster 
rose  and  said — We  are  in  a condition  somewhat 
peculiar.  An  important  bill,  necessary  to  the 
administration  of  the  government,  and  which  has 
not  failed  for  sixty  years,  is  in  a degree  of  some 
jeopardy.  Now,  sir,  1 would  say,  without  hesi- 
tation, that  the  day  of  the  3d  March  does  not  de- 
pend upon  clocks.  It  depends  upon  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  Senate.  It  is  the  day  of  the  sitting, 
and  the  3d  of  March  closes  to  us  when  we  ad- 
journ. 

Mr.  Foote  differed  with  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts He  thought  that  the  time  of  day  as 
indicated  by  the  clocks  was  of  some  consequence. 

Message  from  the  President. — A message  was  here 
received  from  the  President,  and  the  Senate  went 
immediately  into  Executive  session.  After  Ex- 
ecutive session  (then  after  12  o’clock,  P.  M.)  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the  re- 
port of  the  Committee  of  Conlerence  on  the  Civil 
and  Diplomatic  bill,  made  by  Mr.  Atherton,  viz: 
that  the  Committees  had  met,  and  had  come  to 
no  decision.  • 

Civil  and  Diplomatic  Bill — The  House  amend- 
ment to  this  bill,  providing  for  a temporary  go- 
vernment for  California,  being  substantially  tno 
same  as  that  of  Mr.  Webster,  but  a little  more  ex- 
tended, « as  taken  up.  It  gives  the  President  lem- 
poraty  jurisdiction  over  the  let  ritories  ceded  to 
the  Untied  States  by  Mexico — and  extends  the 
Constitution  over  them  as  far  as  applicable;  and 
that  until  the  4th  of  July,  1850,  unless  Congress 
sooner  give  them  other  laws,  the  existing  laws 
in  Califo  rma  are  continued  in  lorce. 

Mr.  Webster  moved  that  the  Senate  concur  in 
the  amendment  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Hunter  moved  that  the  Senate  adhere  to  its 
own  amendment. 

Mr.  Fuole  rose,  and  was  proceeding  to  make  a 
speech  against  the  amendment  of  the  House,  as 
amounting  to  nothing,  when  a question  ol  order 
was  raised  on  a motion  by 

Mr.  Mason  to  strike  out  the  second  section  of 
the  House  amendment. 

The  question  of  order  was  debated  by  Messrs. 
Mason,  Webster,  Foote,  Hunter,  Westcolt,  Dayton, 
King,  Dickinson,  Walker,  Bright,  and  Berrien, 
when,  the  question  recurred  on  concurring  with 
the  House,  irt  their  amendment. 

Mr.  Underwood  britffiy  reviewed  the  amend- 
ment as  containing  nothing  objeclionaOle. — 
(“Question?  Questtun  !”j. 

tvir.  Foote  rose  in  opposition  to  the  amendment, 
analyzed  it  as  amounting  to  a perfect  absurdity, 
and  as  worse  than  nothing,  and  intimated  an  in- 
tention to  speak  at  length,  in  opposition.  At  two 
o’clock,  he  closed,  with  a protest  against  the 
adoption  of  any  amendment  like  this,  which  he 
could  noi  understand. 

Mr.  Jefferson  Duvis  rose  to  move  that  the  Se- 
nate disagree  with  the  amendment  ol  the  House, 
and  that  a committee  of  conlerence  be  appoint- 
ed, with  a view  to  strike  out  all  this  territorial 
matter,  so  that  we  may  pass  the  appropriations 
required  for  the  support  ol  the  government. 

Mr.  Douglas  said,  lhal  between  the  two  expe- 
dients, he  would  go  for  the  deleal  of  the  civil 
bill,  rather  than  auandou  the  people  of  Calilor- 
nia,  as  the  Senator  Irom  Mississippi  proposes  to 
do,  to  rapine,  robbery,  and  outrages  of  every 
kind. 

Mr.  Jefferson  Davis  replied  that  that  portion 
of  the  people  of  Calilornia  Irom  the  United  Slates 
were  competent  to  govern  themselves, 

Mr.  Douglas  insisted  that  to  strike  out  this 
amendment  would  be  to  abandon  the  people  of 
California,  and  that  for  this  he  was  oot  pre- 
pared. 

Mr.  Hunter  suggested  that  the  amendment  be 
amended  so  as  that  the  existing  laws  o!  Mexico 
shall  only  be  in  lorce  as  far  as  compatible  with 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  Stales. 

Mr.  Webster  said  the  amendment  already  ex- 
tended the  Constitution  over  the  territory,  and 
he  was  unwilling  for  any  amendment  which 
would  hazard  the  bill  again  before  the  House. 

Mr.  Foote  submitted  lhal  the  session  had  ex- 
pired, and  that  the  Senate  adjourn. 

Mr.  Weslcott  expressed  his  opposition  to  the 
amendment,  as  giving  up  the  whole  case  to  the 
North. 

Mr.  Yulee  said  that  we  were  legislating  now 
without  authority  and  he  would  therefore  move 
that  the  Senate  adjourn  sine  die. 

Mr.  Mason  moved  a call  ol  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Webster  hoped  the  bill  would  first  be  passed. 
Mr.  Foote — Why,  the  President  leaves  at  3 
o’clock. 
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Mr.  Webster — Then  we  shall  send  Ihe  bill  after 
him. 

Mr.  Yulee  did  not  persist  in  his  motion. 

Mr.  Bright  moved  to  strike  out  of  the  bill 
everything  relating  to  the  territorial  government. 

Mr.  Mason  insisted  first  on  his  motion  to  strike 
out  the  section  of  the  House  amendment. 

Mr.  Berrien  said  that  he  should  make  one  more 
effort  for  the  passage  of  this  bill.  Senators  say 
that  the  laws  of  a conquered  country  are  in  force 
over  it  till  superseded  by  the  laws  of  the  con- 
queror. If  this  be  so,  Senators  cannot  object  to 
the  motion  which  I have  to  make.  It  is  this  : 
strike  out  all  that  relates  to  continuing  in  force 
the  existing  Mexican  laws  in  said  territories, 
from  the  amendment  of  the  House.  By  the  laws 
of  nations  ihey  already  exist  there.  The  amend 
ment,  then  is  unnecessary.  As  Mr.  Berrien  was 
speaking,  there  were  various  cries  of  “ Ques- 
tion “ Order  I” — and  much  confusion. 

Mr.  Berrien  resumed  and  admonished  Senators 
that  he  was  not  to  be  deterred  from  the  exercise 
of  his  privilege  as  a member  of  this  body,  by  any 
such  interruptions  as  that  which  had  been  made 
while  respectfully  delivering  his  views  to  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  Hannegan ■ — 1 trust  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  did  not  apply  his  language  of  scorn  and 
contempt  to  me. 

Mr.  Berrien. — Not  at  all  sir.  The  Senator’s 
explanation  entirely  absolves  him. 

Mr.  Hannegan  reiterated  that  he  supposed  at 
the  lime,  the  Senator  from  Georgia  had  conclu 
ded  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Butler  had,  from  the  first,  conlended  that 
this  amendment  was  not  proper  to  an  appropri- 
ation bill;  and  after  all  that  had  occurred,  he 
thought  that  we  should  consider  what  was  due  to 
our  people  at  home  as  paramount  to  the  require- 
ments of  California.  And  tie  would  now  insist 
on  striking  out  all  relating  to  California,  or  haz- 
ard the  loss  of  this  appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  Webster  would  say  a lew  words,  and  ac- 
cordingly proceeded  to  say,  that  while  he  had 
resisted  the  introduction  of  this  extraneous  mat- 
ter from  the  first,  other  Senators,  including  the 
Senator  fiom  Suulh  Carolina,  had  voted  in  the 
amendment  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  Butter. — 1 opposed  it  from  the  first. 

Mr.  Foote  asked,  if  the  Senator  had  not,  from 
the  first,  contended  that  the  amendment  was 
strictly  parliamentary. 

Mr.  Webster. — Yes  I said  it;  but  it  does  not 
follow  that  because  a thing  is  parliamentary,  it 
is  prudent,  and  sale  or  proper.  1 have  re- 
sisted this  amendment  from  the  first,  as  im- 
proper to.be  attached  to  this  bill;  and  what- 
ever the  lesull  may  be,  1 shall  come  out  of  the 
fire  without  the  scent  of  smoke  upon  my  gai- 
inent. 

Mr.  Webster  proceeded,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Berrien, 
on  the  question  of  the  existing  laws  of  Mexico, 
and  insisted  that  if  they  are  in  foi  ce,  any  how  till 
superseded  by  our  laws,  the  mere  declaration  ol 
the  House  amendment,  acknowledging  their  ex- 
istence, does  not  change  the  question  at  all  ; arid 
while  the  striking  out  ihal  clause  would  hazard 
the  bill,  it  did  not,  in  the  slightest  degree,  change 
the  operation  of  the  Jaws.  As  a practical  ques- 
tion, he  wished  to  consider  this  motion.  The 
clause  declaring  the  Mexican  , laws  in  force 
might  not  be  ntfmssary,  but  it  can  do  no  harm. 
The  question  is,  shall  we  by  striking  it  out,  de- 
feat me  bill  ? Jt  is  the  simple  question,  shall  we 
or  shall  we  not,  pass  this  bill.  That  is  the  ques- 
tion, and  it  cannot  be  blinked  ; it  shall  not  be 
blinked,  God  willing,  and  1 living.  The  amend- 
ment ol  the  Senator  Irotn  Georgia  does  not  alter 
the  case  ; and  Mr.  Webster  appealed  for  the  pas- 
sage of  the  bill,  by  concurring  m the  amendment 
ol  the  House. 

Air.  Berrien  deliberately  undertook  to  show 
the  fallacy  ol  the  constitutional  argument  of  Mr. 
Websltr.  The  House  amendment,  he  contended, 
in  ueclarmg  the  Aiexican  laws  to  be  in  lorce 
over  the  new  territories,  covertly  excluded  sla- 
very under  those  laws,  whereas  slavery  is  ac- 
knowledged as  a part  of  the  representation  of 
the  people  under  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  Webster — Where? 

Mr.  Berrien — In  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
Slates. 

Air.  Webster — But  in  what  locality? 

Air.  Berrien — Wherever  the  Constitution  ex- 
tends. 

Mr.  Webster — In  Massachusetts? 

Mr.  Berrien — Yes,  sir,  at  the  lime  of  its  adop- 
tion; and  Mr.  Berrien  pleaded  out  his  point  that 
the  amendment,  in  proposing  to  declare  the  Mexi- 


can civil  judicial  laws  in  force  in  California, 
proposed  to  exclude  the  South,  because  those 
laws  do  not  recognize  the  institution  of  slavery. 
Hence  his  motion  to  strike  out  this  clause  of  the 
House  amendment.  As  Air.  Berrien  was  pro- 
ceeding— 

Mr.  Cameron  rose  to  a point  of  order.  No 
member  can  speak  more  than  twice  on  the  same 
day  on  the  same  subject,  without  the  consent  of 
the  body. 

The  Chair  decided  that  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia was  in  order,  and  proceeding  under  consent 
of  Ihe  Senate. 

[At  this  juncture,  a difficulty  occurred  between 
Mr.  Foote  and  Air.  Cameron,  of  a personal  cha- 
racter, which  resulted  in  violence.] 

Air.  Berrien  briefly  closed  his  argument. 

Gen.  Cass  here  came  forward,  and  declared 
his  judgment  to  be  that  the  constitutional  limi- 
tation ol  the  session  had  expired  at  12  o’clock, 
and  '.hat  further  proceedings  were  null  and  void. 
[Half-past  3 o’clock  ] 

Mr.  Bradbury  urged  upon  the  Senate  to  strike 
out  all  the  amendments  relating  to  California. 

Air.  Turniy  argued  at  some  length  that  the 
term  of  this  Congress  had  expired,  and  that  the 
proceedings  of  the  Senate  were  now  of  no  more 
authority  in  law  than  the  proceedings  of  a town 
meeting.  He  therefore  moved  that  the  Senate 
adjourn. 

Alter  a confused  conversation  of  some  mi 
nules,  the  Secretary  commenced  the  call  of  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  Yulee  rose  and  moved  to  take  up  the 
House  resolution  providing  for  an  adjournment 
sine  die. 

Another  exciting  conversation  ensued  on  a 
point  of  order,  when  the  question  was  put  on 
taking  up  the  House  resolution — 21  to  27 — not 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  Bradbury  announced  that  Mr.  Allen  had 
refused  to  vote,  because  he  believed  his  consti- 
tutional term  had  expired. 

Air.  Foote  moved  to  adjourn.  And  the  call  on 
this  motion  having  commenced,  Mr.  Foole  rose 
and  asked  if  members,  whose  terms  had  expired, 
had  a right  to  vole. 

Mr.  Foole  then  announced  to  the  Democratic 
r~  embers  that  the  President  had  gone  home. 

To  which  Air.  Webster  responded  that  they 
would  send  the  bill  alter  him. 

Air.  Foote  desired  to  know  if  he  could  be  called 
to  order  alter  midnight. 

'l'he  President  replied  that  he  could  be  called 
to  order  at  any  time  during  the  sittings  of  the 
Senate. 

Air.  Foote  said — this  is  no  longer  the  Senate. 
It  is  nothing  but  a mob — a senatorial  mob. 

Mr.  Bright  appealed  to  the  Senate  that  they 
recede  from  i heir  amendment,  by  which  all  others 
would  fall  to  the  ground  and  the  bill  would  be 
tell  clear,  and  ready  to  be  signed,  nilhoul  fur- 
ther trouble. 

Air.  Webster — The  question  is  to  concur,  and 
nothing  else  is  in  order. 

Air.  King  explained  the  rules,  showing  that  by 
receding  from  their  amendment,  ihe  bill  would 
be  cleared  of  all  this  extraneous  matter,  and  that 
it  would  become  a law  without  furiher  difficulty. 
(Four  o’clock,  A.  Al.) 

Mr.  Webster — The  question  is  to  concur  ; there 
is  no  other  question. 

Air.  Foole  took  the  floor,  and  contended  that 
the  Senate  was  no  longer  a constitutional  body  ; 
that  its  tune  had  expired  ; that  it  was  a mere 
popular  assemblage  ; and,  finally,  he  moved  that 
those  Senators  whose  terms  expired  with  the  3J 
of  March,  be  not  allowed  to  vote. 

Mr.  Turney  followed  in  support  of  Mr.  Foole, 
making  a strong  legal  argument  to  prove  that  the 
Thirtieth  Congress,  of  its  own  limitation  had 
expired,  and  that  all  proceedings  now  in  legisla- 
tion were  unconstitutional. 

Mr.  Underwood  submitted  that  unless  we  could 
come  to  the  question,  he  should  move  to  enforce 
the  rule  in  every  case  where  it  m ght  apply, 
which  prohibits  members  from  speaking  more 
than  twice  in  the  same  debate  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Foole  understood  the  point,  and  being  at 
length  allowed  by  Mr.  Underwood  to  make  an  ex- 
planation, he  proceeded  with  his  observations  on 
the  illegality  of  the  proceedings. 

Air.  Webster  desired  to  be  heard. 

Air.  Foole  made  a very  elaborate  eulogium  on 
Mr.  Webster ; but  with  the  distinct  intimation  that 
he  would  never  submit  to  have  his  own  rights 
disregarded. 

Air.  Webster  submitted,  that  he  would  withdraw 


his  motion  to  concur  in  the  House  amendment  if 
the  Senate  would  recede  from  their  amendment. 

Mr.  Atherton  explained,  that  it  was  bv  the 
process  of  receding  that  the  Indian  bill  had  been 
finally  passed. 

Mr.  Douglas  was  opposed  to  the  passage  of  the 
bill  without  sorqp  provision  for  the  people  of 
California. 

Air.  Jefferson  Davis  said  that  the  proper  way 
was  first  to  disagree  with  the  House  amendment, 
and  then  to  recede  from  the  Senate  amendment. 

Mr.  Houston,  in  all  the  scenes  of  his  life, 
though  he  had  often  seen  order  brought  out  of 
chaos,  had  never  seen  order  reduced  to  such 
chaos  before,  as  illustrated  in  this  body  to-night; 
and  implored  the  Senate  to  remember  their  cha- 
racter before  the  country  and  the  world. 

Air.  Bright  moved  that  the  Senate  disagree  to 
the  California  amendment  of  the  House,  and  re- 
cede from  their  ow<u  amendment — thus  clearing 
the  bill  of  ihe  last  obstruction. 

Mr.  Turney  was  opposed  to  any  furiher  pro- 
ceedings at  ail. . 

The  question  was  put  after  some  cross  ques- 
tioning, and  the  motion  of  Air.  Bright  was  car- 
ried, 33  to  7 — sweeping  everything  out  of  the 
bill  relating  lo  a temporary  government  for  Ca- 
lifornia and  New  Mexico  ; and  thus,  at  a quar- 
ter-past five  o’clock,  A.  Al.,  Sunday,  March  4, 
was  the  Civil  and  Diplomatic  Bill  of  Appropria- 
tions finally  passed. 

Revenue  Laws  over  California. — On  motion  of 
Mr.  Dix,  the  House  bill  was  taken  up,  extending 
the  revenue  laws  to  Calilornia. 

Mr.  Reverdy  Johnson  and  Mr.  Jefferson  Davis 
advocated  the  bill. 

Mr.  Yulee  said  that  while  ibe  South  were  ex- 
cluded Irom  the  territory  be  would  sooner  see 
foreign  merchants  get  the  benefit  ol  the  Calilor- 
nia trade,  by  going  in  free  of  duly,  than  vole  thus 
act  for  the  benefit  of  tiie  manulaclurers  of  the 
North. 

Mr.  Jefferson  Davis  suggested  that  this  act  was 
necessary  to  secure  the  revenues  justly  due  to 
the  Treasury  Department. 

The  bill  wgs  passed. 

A committee  was  appointed  to  wait  on  the 
President  ; and  the  Senate  continued  in  session 
1 till  7,  A.  Al.;  then,  the  President  having  signed 
all  ttie  bills,  and  sent  in  his  farewell  wishes,  and 
the  Senate  having  returned  thanks  to  Mr.  Atchi- 
son, President  pro  tern., 

On  motion,  adjourned  sine  die. 
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REPORT 


Of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  the  subject  oj  Manufactures,  and 
‘ ‘ the  expediency  of  reporting  a tariff  bill  based 
upon  the  principles  of  the  tariff  of  1842,”  submit- 
ted to  Congress  on  the  28 th  February,  through  Mr. 
Hudson  : 

[Concluded  from  page  185.] 

The  abandonment  of  the  protective  policy 
would  inflict  a deep  injury  upon  the  farming  in- 
terests of  the  country.  It  would  not  only  destroy 
or  greatly  impair  this  valuable  home  market,  but, 
by  breaking  down  our  manufactures,  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  those  now  engaged  in  that 
great  branch  of  industry,  would  be  driven  into 
agriculture  ; and  so,  instead  of  being  consumers, 
would  become  producers  of  agricultural  products. 
Thus,  by  reducing  the  demand  and  increasing  the 
supply,  the  price  of  agricultural  produce  would 
be  reduced,  and  a deep  injury  would  be  inflicted 
upon  that  calling. 

Another  important  consideration  presents  it- 
self in  this  connection.  As  all  manufactured 
goods  contain  a portion  of  agricultural  products, 
there  is  this  remarkable  difference  between  Ame- 
rican and  foreign  fabrics:  the  former,  as  far  as 
agricultural  products  are  included,  are  wholly 
American:  while  the  latter  are  mostly  foreign. 
The  farmer  in  Tent  essee  or  Ohio,  for  instance, 
when  he  buys  a suit  ol  clothes  mauutactured  in 
this  country,  knows  that  the  wool  ol  which  it  is 
composed  was  grown  in  his  own  State  ; that  lb® 
laborer  when  manufacturing  the  cloth,  was  sub- 
sisting upon  the  meat  and  bread  from  the  West  ; 
and  that  by  patronizing  domestic  labric3,  he  is 
erecting  a market  for  his  own  staples.  But  it  tie 
buys  a suit  of  foreign  cloth,  he  knows  that  the 
wool  was  grown  in  Europe,  and  that  at  least 
nioe-lenlhs  of  the  provisions  consumed  by  the  la- 
borer is  the  product  of  a foreign  soil ; and  that 
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by  patronizing  foreign  fabrics,  he  virtually  brings  | 
foreign  provisions  into  this  country  to  compete  i 
with  our  own.  This  consideration  alone  should  I 
teach  the  American  farmer  the  impolicy  of  suf 
fering  our  own  manufactures  to  languish. 

In  this  connection  the  committee  cannot  re- 
frain from  noticing  one  statement  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  in  his  last  report  upon  the 
finances.  Speaking  of  the  tariff  of  184G,  and  its 
effects  upon  our  exports,  &c.,  he  says,  “ The  in- 
crease of  our  commerce  during  the  two  years 
Since  the  enactment  of  the  tariff  of  1846,  has 
been  so  great,  that  our  domestic  exports,  exclu- 
sive of  specie,  carried  abroad,  exceeded,  by  the 
vast  sum  of  #80,605,181,  the  exports  of  the  two 
years  piecedmg  under  the  tariff  of  1842.  While 
the  tariff  of  1846  lias  thus  augmented  our  commerce, 
tonnage  and  revenue,  it  has  seen  our  country  pass 
uninjured  through  the  ordeal  of  an  expensive  fo- 
reign war,”  &e. 

By  this  extract  it  will  be  seen  that  the  honora- 
ble Secretary  ascribes  the  increased  export  of 
provisions  and  breadstuff*  during  the  years  1847 
and  1848  to  the  tariff  of  1846.  We  have  no  dis- 
position to  refute  this  position  in  detail  ; but  it  is 
a little  remarkable  that  the  thought  never  occur- 
red to  him  that  there  were  son.e  causes  other 
than  the  change  in  our  revenue  laws,  which 
might  have  increased  the  demand  in  the  foreign 
market  for  American  provisions.  We  had  sup- 
posed that  the  unprecedented  famine  abroad, 
which  so  moyed  the  bowels  of  our  compassion  as 
to  induce  our  citizens,  and  even  our  Government, 
to  contribute  to  the  relief  of  starving  Ireland,  had 
something  to  do  with  the  vast  exports  of  bread- 
stuff* and  provisions  from  this  country  and  un- 
less the  Secretary  shall  maintain  that  our  tariff 
act  of  1846  actually  scattered  blight  and  mildew 
over  the  potato  and  corn  fields  of  Europe,  we 
shall  still  incline  to  our  former  opinion.  To 
show  the  absurdity  of  this  portion  still  further, 
we  will  simply  slate  the  fact,  that  our  export  of 
breadstuff's  and  provisions  in  1848  fell  off  from 
the  preceding  year  $30,458,898  ; and  as  this  great 
falling  off  occurred  under  the  tariff  of  1846,  we 
are  confirmed  in  our  opinion  that  our  vast  exports 
have  been  produced  by  laws  moie  potent  than 
the  enactments  of  this  or  of  any  European  govern- 
ment. 

While  a wise  system  of  finance  would  enco  ,r- 
age  American  labor,  our  present  system  in  a 
great  degree  disregards  it.  Nay,  it  discriminates 
in  many  respects  against  the  labor  of  our  own 
country.  It  imposes  the  same  rale  of  duty  upon 
woollen  cloths,  as  it  does  upon  these  clolhs  when 
converted  by  the  tailor  or  seamstress  into  gar- 
ments; the  same  rate  of  duly  upon  braids,  flats, 
plaits,  &c.,  used  for  making  hats  and  bonnets 
manufactured  of  these  articles;  the  same  duly 
upon  frames  and  sticks  for  umbrelias,  parasols 
and  sun  shades,  finished  or  unfinished,  as  it  does 
when  more  labor  is  added  to  them,  and  they  are 
converted  into  umbrellas,  parasols  and  sun  shades. 
These  are  but  a specimen  of  articles  of  this  cha- 
racter. In  each  of  these  cases  there  is  at  least 
a total  disregard  of  the  labor  of  our  country. 
The  article  in  an  unfinished  state,  pays  the  same 
rate  of  duty,  as  when  more  labor  is  mixed  with 
it,  and  it  is  rendered  fit  for  use.  This  to  say 
the  least  holds  out  as  great  encouragement  to 
foreign  labor  as  to  our  own. 

But  our  present  tariff  goes  farther,  and  in 
several  particulars  discriminates  against  our  own 
labor,  and  in  favor  of  the  labor  of  other  coun- 
tries. It  imposes  a duty  of  thirty  per  cent,  upon 
wool  unmanulaclured,  while  woullen  and  wors- 
ted-yarn, baizes,  bookings  and  flannels,  manufac- 
tures of  worsted,  or  of  which  worsted  shall  be  a 
component  material,  are  admitted  at  a duty  ol 
twenty-five  per  cent.,  and  blankets  ol  all  kinds, 
hats  of  wool,  hat  bodies  made  of  wool,  or  ol 
which  wool  shall  be  a component  material  of 
chief  value,  are  subjected  to  a duly  of  only 
twenty  per  cent.  Here  is  a direct  discrimina- 
tion ol  five  per  cent,  in  the  one  case,  and  of 
ten  per  cent,  in  the  other,  against  the  labor 
ol  our  own  country  for  the  benefit  of  foreign 
laboiers.  But  this  is  not  the  only  example. 
Hemp,  unmanulaclured,  is  charged  with  thirty 
per  ,cent.  duly,  while  cables  and  cordage,  tar- 
red arid  unlarred,  is  admitted  at  twenty-five  per 
cent.,  and  nianulactures  of  hemp  not  otherwise 
provided  for  at  twenty  per  cent.  Here  again 
is  a bounty  of  five  and  of  ten  per  cent,  paid  to 
loreign  labor.  A bounty  of  ten  per  cent,  is  paid 
on  foreign  blank  books,  bound  or  unbound  ; for 
they  are  permitted  to  come  in  at  a duty  of  twenty 
per  cent.,  while  the  paper  of  which  they  are 
composed  would  be  charged  thirty  per  cent. — 


Plain  cotton  sheetings  or  shirting,  where  labor 
makes  but  a small  fraction  of  the  expense,  are 
charged  with  a duty  of  twenty-five  per  cent., 
while  caps,  gloves,  leggins,  milts,  socks,  stock- 
ings, wove  shirts,  and  drawers,  composed  wholly 
ol  cotton,  and  greatly  enhanced  in  value  by  la- 
bor, are  admitted  at  twenty  per  cent. 

Copper  in  pigs  or  bars,  and  copper  when  old 
and  fit  only  to  be  remanulactured,  are  charged  a 
duty  of  five  per  cent. ; but  sheathing  copper, 
when  manufactured  into  sheets,  is  admitted  free 
of  duty.  Here  is  another  instance  of  the  inter- 
position of  our  government  against  the  manufac- 
tures of  our  own  country  and  in  favor  of  those  of 
foreign  nations.  Such  a policy  we  believe  to  be 
illiberal  and  short  sighted  ; and  we  doubt  whe- 
ther an  example  can  be  found,  even  in  monar- 
chical governments  where  .a  system  like  this  i3 
cherished.  Certain  we  are  that  under  a free  go- 
vernment like  our  own  the  people  have  a right 
to  demand  ol  their  rulers  as  much  protection,  to 
say  the  least,  as  they  extend  to  the  subjects  of 
other  governments. 

Another  defect  in  our  present  revenue  laws  is 
the  imposition  of  too  high  duties  upon  the  raw 
materials  used  in  manufactures.  Cedar-wood, 
ebony,  mahogany,  rose-wood,  and  satin-wood, 
manufactured,  are  charged  with  a duty  of  twenty,' 
and  woods  unmanufactured  thirty  per  cent.  This 
is  a direct  tax  upon  the  inanulactures  of  furniture 
and  other  articles.  The  numerous  articles  used 
for  dyeing  are  charged  with  duties  varying  from 
five  to  twenty  per  cent.  And  a great  variety  of 
other  articles  which  go  into  the  various  manufac- 
tures of  the  country,  though  many  of  them  are 
not  produced  at  all,  or  in  a very  limited  degree, 
-in  the  United  Stales,  are  subjected  to  similar  du- 
ties. The  Committee  are  strongly  impressed 
with  the  impolicy  of  such  a course.  If  the  Go- 
vernment have  resolved  to  withdraw  all  prolec- 
tion from  manufactured  articles,  they  ought  at 
least  to  permit  the  manufacturers  to  import  the 
raw  materials  for  manufactures,  either  free  or 
with  a mere  nominal  duty.  Another  class  of  ar- 
ticles, viz  : drugs  and  medicines,  now  subjected 
to  duties  ranging  fromjiae  to  twenty  five  per  cent., 
ought  to  be  put  in  the  Iree  list,  or  admitted  On  a 
nominal  duty.  We  doubt  exceedingly  the  policy 
of  imposing  a tax  upon  the  remedial  agents  em- 
ployed to  heal  the  diseases  of  the  people. 

In  these  respects  our  government  is  less  liberal 
towards  her  citizens  than  Great  Britain,  whose 
present  policy  is  held  up  for  our  admiration.  We 
have  examined  with  care  the  present  tariff'  of 
Great  Britain,  and  we  pronounce  it  highly  pro- 
tective in  its  character.  The  rates  of  duties  in 
most  cases  are  not  high,  but  that  is  because  the 
state  of  the  country  and  the  condition  of  her 
manufactures  do  not  require  it.  But  whenever 
the  case  does  require  the  interposition  of  the  Go- 
vernment by  protective  duties,  that  interposition 
is  had.  in  the  first  place,  the  raw  materials  for 
her  manufactures  are,  with  scarcely  an  excep- 
tion, all  admitted  duty  free.  This  not  only  ap- 
plies to  all  the  staple  materials,  as  wool,  cotton, 
hemp,  etc.,  but  to  all  the  dye,  and  the  smaller 
articles  which  go  into  her  fabrics.  The  whole 
policy  of  Great  Britain  may  be  illustrated  by  the 
article  ol  silk  and  its  manufactures,  on  which  her 
provisions  are  as  fullows:  Raw  silk  and  silk 
thrown  but  not  dyed,  free  ; silk  thrown  and  dyed, 
48  cents  per  pound — lrom  Bri  isli  possessions,  24 
cents  per  pound  ; silk  or  satin,  plain,  #2  64  per 
pound  ; silk,  figured  or  brocaded,  #3  60  perpound ; 
silk  gauze,  plain,  #4  08  per  pound  ; silk  gauze, 
figured  or  brocaded,  #6  59  per  pound  ; silk  crape, 
figured,  #4  32  per  pound  ; silk  velvet,  figured, 
$6  59  per  pound  ; silk  ribbons,  embossed  or 
figured  with  velvet,  #4  U8  per  puund. 

To  these  rales  an  addition  ol  five  per  cent, 
upon  the  duties  is  to  be  added.  Here  we  have 
the  whole  British  policy.  8>ne  admits  taw  and 
.undyed  silk  Iree  ol  duty,  because  she  has  to  im- 
port it.  If  it  is  merely  thrown  and  dyed,  sue 
imposes  a duly  of  48  cents  per  puund;  but  the 
moment  it  goes  into  her  inanulactures  she  im- 
poses a duty  ot  from  #2  64  to  #6  59  per  pound  ; 
or,  in  other  words,  she  imposes  just  such  a rale  ol 
duty  as  will  protect  her  inanulactures  m this  arti- 
cle. These  duties  on  silk  are  regarded  as  equal  to 
about  32  per  cent. ; but  when  they  come  to  ma- 
nufactures of  wool,  their  duties  range  from  15  to 
29  per  cent.  Great  Britain  wisely  adapts  her 
means  to  her  ends.  She  wants  adequate  protec- 
tion, and  nothing  more.  But  it  must  be  oovious 
that  any  rale  ol  duty  imposed  by  Great  Britain 
upon  manufactured  articles,  is,  to  all  practical 
purposes,  twice  as  high  as  the  same  rate  of  duty 
could  be  with  us. 


Our  manufactures  need  protection,  because 
the  cost  of  money  and  the  wages  of  labor  are 
nearly  twice  as  high  in  this  country  as  in  Eu- 
rope. Suppose  we  impose  a duty  of  forty  per 
cent,  upon  woollens;  the  difference  in  the  worth 
of  money  and  labor  in  the  United  Slates  and  in 
Europe  would  practically  destroy  one-half  of 
this  protection.  Then  our  raw  materials,  wool 
arid  dye-stuffs,  are  taxed  nearly  as  much  as  the 
woollens  themselves,  which  would  reduce  the 
protective  feature  of  our  system  still  lower. 
These  considerations  go  far  to  neutralize  the  ef- 
fect of  our  tariff  upon  our  manufactures.  But 
with  Great  Britain  it  is  different;  her  competi- 
tors are  her  near  neighbors,  with  whom  capital 
and  labor  are  as  cheap  as  with  her.  Whatever 
of  duty  she  imposes,  is  so  much  in  favor  of  her 
manufactures — so  much  cast  in  where  the  scale 
hangs  dubious.  Thus  while  our  duties  are  m a 
good  degree  nullified  so  far  as  protection  is  con- 
cerned, by  the  inequalities  which  exist  between 
us  and  our  rivals,  the  English  manufacturer  en- 
joys the  full  benefit  of  their  duties.  The  decla- 
ration, therefore,  which  is  frequently  made,  that 
Great  Britain  has  abandoned  her  protective  po- 
licy, arises  from  an  imperfect  view  of  the  sub- 
ject. 

The  three  great  elements  which  go  into  the 
value  of  all  manufactured  fabrics,  are  the  raw 
material,  capital,  and  labor.  We  have  already 
seen  that  Great  Britain  pursues  a very  liberal 
policy  towards  her  manufactures,  by  allowing 
the  raw  materials  to  be  imported  duly  free. 
Capital  in  Europe  is  worth  on  an  average  not 
more  than  about  three  per  cent,  while  in  this 
country  it  is  worth  six.  Labor  throughout  Eu. 
rope  is  at  least  forty  per  cent,  less  than  in 
the  United  States.  Owing  to  the  low  rale  of 
money,  and  the  cheapness  of  labor,  a manufac- 
tory of  a given  size  or  capacity  can  be  establish- 
ed there  at  least  twenty  per  cent  less  than  in  this 
country.  The  English  manufacturers  generally 
sell  on  three  months,  while  ours  sell  on  six  ; th.s 
circumstance  enables  them  to  go  on  with  a less 
amount  of  floating  capital  than  is  required  in  this 
country.  The  foreign  manufacturers  enjoy 
another  advantage  over  ours.  In  a commercial 
revolution,  when  prices  decline,  the  foreign  man- 
ufactuier  can,  without  any  trouble,  reduce  the 
wages  of  his  operatives.  The  demand  for  em- 
ployment in  Europe  is  so  great,  that  the  opera- 
tives must  continue  their  work,  even  if  their 
wages  were  reduced  fifty  per  cent.  But  with  us 
such  reduction  cannot  be  made.  The  indepen- 
dent labor  in  this  country  will  not  submit  to  such 
reductions.  If  the  experiment  were  tried,  the 
manufacturer  would  find  his  mill  deserted.  With 
us,  thanks  to  the  genius  of  otir  Government,  the 
laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire.  In  Europe  the 
price  of  labor  is  graduated  upon  the  mere  subsis- 
tence rate.  The  inquiry  seems  to  be  what  will 
support  the  animal  man.  But  in  our  country  the 
laoorer  is  not  satisfied  with  mere  animal  suosis- 
tence.  He  must  have  something  more  than  en- 
ough to  keep  soul  and  body  together.  He  is  a 
freeman  and  should  be  treated  as  such.  His  la- 
bor must  procure  him  a competency  to  support 
himself  and  family  in  comfortable  circumstances, 
to  educate  his  children  and  fit  them  for  useful- 
ness. He  must  earn  enough  while  he  is  able  to 
labor  to  support  himself  and  family  in  old  age — 
enough  in  health  to  sustain  himself  in  sickness. 
In  a word,  his  labor  must  yield  him  all  the  ne- 
cessaries and  some  of  the  luxuries  of  life.  Such 
is  the  demand  of  the  American  laborer  ; and  if 
he  cannot  obtain  this  in  one  calling,  he  will  seek 
it  in  another. 

Now,  the  practical  question  is,  whether  the 
high  character  of  American  labor  should  be  sus- 
tained, or  wiiether  it  should  be  brought  down  to 
the  low  level  of  the  old  world.  We  think  that 
not  only  justice  and  humanity,  but  sound  policy, 
requires  us  to  sustain  the  high  character  ol  Ame- 
rican labor.  When  we  say  that  we  do  not  desire 
to  see  the  freemen  of  the  country,  the  deposito- 
ries of  sovereignty,  the  defenders  of  our  country’s 
rights,  degraded  to  a level  of  the  working  class- 
es in  Europe,  we  utter  a sentiment  to  which  all 
will  respond.  And  yet  we  believe  that  the  doc- 
trine of  free  trade,  which  finds  many  advocates 
among  us,  would  tend  more  than  any  other  policy 
to  that  very  degradation.  We  have  no  confidence 
in  what  is  called  a “ community  of  goods,” 
among  families,  and  we  believe  that  free  trade 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth  would  be  liable 
to  many  of  the  same  objections.  It  would  de- 
stroy, in  some  degree  at  least  ttiat  individuality 
and  those  distinctive  characteristics,  so  essential 
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to  the  hapoiness  and  prosperity  of  an  individual 
or  a people. 

One  great  objection  to  our  present  revenue 
system  consists  in  its  ad  valorem  duties  The 
experience  of  our  own  and  every  other  country, 
shows  the  wisdom  of  specific  duties  in  all  cases 
where  it  is  practicable.  Never  in  the  history  of 
our  govermmenl  until  the  present  administration, 
when  theory  was  substituted  for  experience,  were 
specific  duties  discarded.  In  the  first  tariff  bill 
passed  under  our  conslitution  specific  duties  con- 
tinued down  to  the  close  of  the  lute  war  vviih 
Great  Britain.  In  1816,  it  became  necessary  to 
revise  the  tariff  so  as  to  enable  the  government 
to  pay  off  the  public  debt.  Hon.  A.  Y.  Dallas, 
at  that  time  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  submitted 
a plan  of  finance,  and  stated  the  principles  which 
should  be  regarded  in  the  preparation  of  a tariff 
bill,  and  among  them  he  lays  down  the  follow- 
ing : “Articles  imported  to  a great  amount 
should  rather  be  charged  wiih  specific  duties  upon 
their  weight  or  measure,  in  order  to  guard  against 
evasions  and  frauds,  than  ad  valorem  duties  upon 
their  value."  In  the  year  following,  February 
28th,  1817,  the  House  of  Representatives  direc- 
ted the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  report  to 
Congress  “ such  measures  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  more  effectual  execution  of  the  laws  for 
the  collection  of  duties  on  imported  goods,  wares 
and  merchandise.”  On  the  20ih  of  January, 
1818,  Hon.  William  H.  Crawford,  then  Secreta- 
ry of  the  Treasury,  submitted  a report  in  answer 
to  this  call  of  the  House.  He  states  among  other 
causes  of  fraud,  that  the  duties  being  ad  valorem, 
false  invoices  were  made  out  just  covering  the 
cost  of  raw  materials,  used  in  manufactures, 
and  the  cost  of  labor;  that  goods  with  such  in- 
voices were  sent  here  on  foreign  account,  or 
were  consigned  to  loreigriers,  who  had  not  a 
character  to  lose  like  our  own  merchants,  and 
hence  the  revenue  was  defrauded,  and  our  own 
honest  importers  were,  to  a certain  extent,  driven 
from  their  business.  To  cure  these  evils,  he  re- 
commeuus  the  adoption  of  tw'enty-four  regula- 
tions, all  designed  to  prevent  frauds  and  smug- 
gling. But  as  more  effectual  than  anything  or 
everything  else,  he  makes  this  recommendation  : 

“ Whatever  may  be  the  reliance  which  ought  to 
be  placed  in  the  efficacy  of  the  foregoing  provi- 
sions it  is  certainly  prudent  to  diminish  as  far  as 
practicable  the  list  of  articles  paying  ad  valorem  du- 
ties." Alter  making  this  recommendation  tie 
enumerates  seventy  different  articles  then  paying 
ad  valorem  duties,  on  which  he  recommends  the 
imposition  ol  specific  duties.” 

Such  was  the  result  to  which  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  tame  at  that  lime  after  correspon- 
ding with  the  collectors  of  the  different  ports, 
and  duly  considering  the  whole  subject.  And 
such,  we  believe,  would  be  the  result  to  which 
every  man,  not  wedded  to  a theory,  would  come 
alter  a full  and  thorough  examination  of  the  sub- 
ject. . The  committee  have  examined  with  some 
care  the  tariffs  of  the  principal  commercial  na- 
tions, and  they  have  been  struck  with  their  uni- 
formity with  reference  to  this  subject.  Specific 
duties  are  generally  carried  to  a very  great  ex- 
tent. The  French  tariff  is  almost  exclusively 
specific.  The  tariff  of  Great  Britain  imposes 
specific  duties  upon  nearly  all  the  principal  arti- 
cles of  imports  sucti  as  grain,  beef,  pork,  and 
provisions  of  all  kinds,  beer,  ciuer,  wine  and  spi- 
rits of  all  kinds,  not  free,  limber,  boots,  shoes 
and  gloves,  hats  and  bonnets,  books  arid  paper, 
glass  of  all  kinds,  fish,  oil,  cables  and  cordage  ; 
and  a great  variety  of  other  articles.  Her  policy 
seems  to  be  to  levy  specific  duties,  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable, whenever  she  looks  specially  either  to 
revenue  or  protection.  In  fact  she  obtains  her 
revenue  from  imposts  in  a very  gieat  degree  from- 
the  principal  articles  on  which  she  imposes  spe- 
cific dunes.  In  the  year  1847, she  obtained  nine- 
teen-twentieths of  her  revenue  from  customs 
from  specific  duties.  The  experience  of  Great 
Britain  who  always  adopts  the  wisest  means  to 
carry  out  her  policy  should  Leach  us  a lesson  on 
this  subject. 

The  Committee  believe  that  our  own  experi- 
ence will  not  sustain  the  position  of  the  Secre- 
tary, that  ad  valoiem  duties  are  the  most  produc- 
tive ol  revenue.  In  1846  we  imported  156.853 
ton3  of  coal  ; the  duty  being  specific  we  realized 
$274,492  of  gross  revenue.  In  1848  we  imported 
496,251  tons,  and  the  ad  valorem  duly  has  given 
us  #138,342  ol  grass  revenue.  By  this  statement 
it  will  De  seen  that  under  the  system  of  reduced 
ad  valorem  duties  the  import  has  increased  25 
per  cent.,  while  the  revenue  has  fallen  off  59  per 


cent.  Nearly  the  same  remarks  may  be  made 
upon  iron  and  its  various  manufactures. 

In  1845  we  imported  iron  in  its  different  forms 
to  the  amount  of  $8,294,866,  and  from  duties, 
one-half  of  which  were  specific,  realized  $3,672,- 
142  of  revenue  ; and  in  the  year  1848  we  impor- 
ted $12,526,854,  ar.d  with  duties  wholly  ad  valo- 
rem realized  $3,736,223.  here  it  will  be  seen 
that  our  imports  of  iron  and  its  manufac- 
tures have  increased  51  per  cent.,  while  our 
revenue  has  increased  only  one  per  cent. — lhat 
is,  the  people  engaged  in  the  manufactures  have 
had  $4,231,988  worth  of  their  own  productions 
displaced,  in  our  own  market,  by  foreign  produc- 
tions, fur  the  paltry  purpose  of  giving  the  govern- 
ment $64,081  gross  revenue!  Salt  is  another 
article  which  illustrates  this  principle.  In  1845 
we  imported  8 543,527  bushels,  valued  at  $898,- 
668,  which,  with  a specific  duty,  gave  us  $683,- 
4U0  of  gross  revenue.  Ir,  1848  we  imported 
8,969,604  bushels,  valued  at  $1,042,502,  which, 
w ith  our  reduced  ad  valorem  duty,  gave  us  but 
$208,500  of  gross  revenue.  Here  we  have  an 
increased  importation  of  426.078  bushels,  valued 
at  $143  839,  and  still  a falling  off  of  the  revenue 
of  $474  9U0.  The  same  result  will  be  had  from 
the  examination  of  sugar. 

In  1846  we  imported  126,463,661  pounds  of 
brown  sugar,  valued  at  $5,348,082,  which,  with 
the  specific  rate  of  duty,  gave  $3,168,391  of  gross 
revenue.  In  1848  we  imported  248,201,117  lbs., 
valued  at  $8,963,654,  which,  with  a thirty  per 
cent,  ad  vujorem  duty,  gave  $268,096  of  gross 
revenue.  This  example  gives  us  an  increase  of 
95  per  cent,  of  Imports,  and  a falling  off  of  16 
per  cent,  in  the  revenue.  These  examples  are 
sufficient  to  show  that  the  reduction  and  substitu- 
tion of  ad  valorem  duties  lor  specific  on  all  the 
great  articles  has  reduced,  rather  than  increased 
t tie  revenue,  and  at  the  same  lime  operated  se- 
verely upon  the  coal,  iron,  salt  and  sugar  inte- 
rests of  our  own  country.  Our  own  manufac- 
tures have  found  themselves  embarrassed  by  the 
liberal  policy  our  government  holds  out  to  fo- 
reigners. 

The  greatest  objection  to  an  ad  valorem  duty 
is,  that  it  opens  the  door  to  frauds  upon  the  re- 
venue. Nothing  is  easier  Ilian  undervaluations 
to  evade,  parually,  our  revenue  laws.  If  the 
business  ol  importing  was  in  the  hands  of  our 
ow  n merchants,  who  are  generally  high-minded 
and  honorable  men,  there  would  be  much  less 
danger  than  there  is  at  present.  But  our  sys- 
tem of  ad  valorem  duties,  by  open  the  door  lo 
frauds,  actually  invites  importations  on  foreign 
account.  And  the  history  of  our  revenue  laws 
conclusively  proves  that  the  imposition  of  specific 
duties  tends  strongly  lo  give  the  importation  into 
the  hands  of  our  own  citizens.  In  the  city  of 
New  York  where  about  62  per  cent,  of  our  re- 
venue is  collected,  this  is  iilerally  true.  Under 
the  declining  scale  of  the  Compromise  Act  fo 
reigners  had  almost  u onopolized  the  trade  in  our 
large  cities.  We  have  official  statements  from 
the  Collectors  of  New  York,  that  in  1842  when 
the  duties  were  all  reduced  to  twenty  per  cent 
ad  valorem,  74  per  cent,  of  the  imports  into  that 
city  from  this  side  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
were  on  loreign  account ; but  Cinder  specific  du- 
ties of  the  tariff  of  1842,  the  imports  in  1845  on 
foreign  account,  fell,  down  to  44  per  cent.  But 
under  our  present  ad  valorem  system,  foreigners 
have  again  so  far  monopolized  the  business,  lhat 
the  Collector  informs  us  lhat  about  75  per  cent, 
of  these  imports  are  on  loreign,  and  of  course 
only  about  twenty-five  per  cent,  on  American 
account. 

Toe  Committee  are  also  informed  by  intelli- 
gent and  practical  merchants,  inat  a practice  is 
growing  up  specially  in  Germany,  not  to  sell 
some  kinds  of  goods  to  American  importers. 
When  the  agent  of  an  American  house  calls 
upon  the  manufacturer,  he  is  informed  lhat  they, 
do  not  sell  lor  the  American  roarkei,  but  that 
our  merchants  can  outain  them  lrom  bis  agent 
in  New  York.  This  practice  not  only  confines 
that  trade  to  foreigners,  but  gives  them  an  addi- 
tional facility  to  impose  upon  the  collectors  by 
under  valuations.  The  foreigner  has  not  the 
same  slake  in  the  community  lhat  our  citizens 
have  , and  he  enjoys  much  greater  facilities  for 
false  valuations,  and  is  in  less  danger  of  detec- 
tion ; and  even  if  delected,  he  can  leave  the 
country,  and  thus  avoid  the  odium  of  attempting 
to  defraud  the  revenue.  The  very  stringent  in- 
structions issued  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
sury, Dec.  26,  1848,  contains  conclusive  evidence 
that  he  finds  u very  difficult  lo  advance  his  ad 
valorem  6yste,..  duties.  In  that  circular,  the 


Secretary  says  : “ To  the  appraisers  the  govern- 
ment looks  for  rorrect  valuations  of  foreign  im- 
ports. On  these  officers  more  than  on  any  other 
does  the  success  of  "the  ad  valorem  system  de- 
pend- Their  responsibilities  are  great,  and  it  is 
expected  that  their  efforts  will  not  be  relaxed  to. 
check  every  undervaluation  or  fraud  upon  the 
revenue  by  whomsoever  attempted.  This  de- 
partment earnestly  invites  the  co-operation  of 
collectors,  appraisers,  and  other  officers  of  the 
customs  in  enforcing  correct  valuations,  and  will 
also  be  glad  to  receive  information  and  assist- 
ance from  all  honorable  meichanls  and  citizens 
who  desire  to  protect  the  revenue,  to  guard 
the  rights  of  the  honest  trader,  and  to  ensure  the 
faithful  execution  of  the  laws.” 

T his  earnest  appeal,  of  the  honorable  Secre- 
tary, and  the  stringent  measures  he  recommends, 
is  sure  evidence  that  he  finds  it  very  difficult, 
nay,  impossible,  to  execute  the  Iaw9  as  they  now 
exist;  and  the  frequent  recourse  which  he  has 
lo  the  appraisers  and  *.*  merchant  appraisers,” 
stiows  that  the  valuations  are  in  many  cases 
fraudulent.  And  if  we  are  to  have  recourse  to 
appraisers  to  fix  the  value,  it  is  perfectly  mani- 
fest that  great  diversity  will  be  the  result.  The 
appraisers  in  BosLon  and  New  Yuik,  in  Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore,  and  New  Orleans,  would  each 
establish  a different  price  on  the  same  article. 
They  would  naturally  differ  from  hve  to  fifteen 
per  cent,  on  the  value  of  the  same  article,  and 
thus  lhat  provision  of  the  Constitution,  that  du- 
ties should  be  uniform  at  all  the  ports,  would  be 
practically  violated.  The  Committee  are  aware 
of  the  difficulty  w ith  which  this  subject  is  sur- 
rounded. 'I  hey  know  that  sptcific  duties  are 
not  practicable  in  all  cases;  hut  the  nature  of 
the  subject,  and  the  experience  of  our  own  and 
every  other  government,  shows  the  wisdom  of 
adopting  specific  duties  where  it  can  De  done 
without  difficulty.  Tne  interests  of  the  manu- 
facturers, and  the  interest  of  the  government 
both  require  it. 

Some  of  the  most  intelligent  manufacturers 
declare  lhat  they  should  prelcr  a specific  duty 
equivalent  to  twenty-five  per  cent,  to  an  ad  va- 
lorem duty  of  thirty  ; and  what  is  true  of  the 
manufacturers  in  relation  to  protection,  is  equal- 
ly true  of  the  government  with  rele.ence  lo 
teveuue.  One  advantage  to  botli  consists  in  this: 
there  is  more  certainly  in  specific  duties.  Wild 
ad  valorem  duties  the  government  cannot  calcu- 
late with  much  certainly  upon  the  amount  of 
revenue  they  shall  receive,  if  they  know  the 
demand  ol  the  people  lor  any  article  of  con- 
sumption, and  can  estimate  the  quantity  re- 
quned,  as  the  price  may  fluctuaie,  the  revenue 
will  be  uncertain,  if  the  duties  are  ad  valorem. 
But  specihc  duties  will  render  the  revenue  much 
moie  reliable  and  uniform. 

Specific  dunes  are  preferable  to  ad  valorem, 
not  only  necause  they  give  more  revenue,  and  fa- 
vor the  honest  importer,  but  because  they  lend 
lo  give  stability  to  prices  and  to  cueck  fluctua- 
tions in  tiade,  which  are  injurious  alike  ,o  the 
merchant  and  lo  the  public.  Tne  duly  is  one 
element  in  me  price,  and  when  t tia L is  uniform  it 
Controls  lo  some  extent  the  oilier  tlemenls  ; but 
wneie  tne  duty  is  ad  valorem,  it  rises  and  falls 
with  ttie  first  cost,  and  so  contributes  to  increase 
Hie  variations.  1 Ins  will  De  seen  in  the  article 
of  iron  for  example.  No  article  in  the  market 
fluctuates  more  than  bar  iron.  By  an  examina- 
tion ol  the  Liverpool  prices,  lor  the  last  tinny 
years,  it  will  be  seen  mat  bar  iron  has  ranged 
liotnd£17  10s.  lo  <£i  IOs.  In  January,  1844,  iron 
is  quoted  at  £5',  in  March,  1845,  afc'io.  When 
ihe  present  tariff  Weill  into  operation,  iron  couid 
not  be  bought  in  Liverpool  sliurl  ol  sfc'9,  now  it 
can  De  purchased  tor  £b,  so  that  Use  duly  then 
imposed  has  practically  been  reduced  one-half. 

To  illustrate  the  painciple,  take  the  average  uf 
prices  lrom  $^0  lo  $40  per  ton,  with  the  present 
duly  of  thirty  per  cent.  The  merchant  wno  is 
lurlunale  enough  lo  purchase  when  me  price  is 
$20  at  Liverpool,  the  duly  being  j>6,  bis  iron  will 
cost  turn  $26  in  Ibis  country,  independent  of 
freight;  winle  the  merchant  wlio  buys  when  the 
price  is  $40,  must  pay  $12  duty,  and  hence  his 
iron  will  cost  him  $52.  But  it  the  medium,  lhat 
is  $9,  were  assumed  as  the  duly,  and  made  spe- 
cihc, the  meichant  who  was  so  loriunaie  as  lo 
purchase  at  $20,  would  pay  $9  duty,  whion  would 
uring  it  up  lo  $39,  vvnile  me  older,  wno  was 
compelled  lo  pay  $40  would  pay  but  $9  duly, 
which  would  carry  Hie  whole  cost  up  to  $49.  it 
will  be  seen  by  this  example  that  spec, ho  duties 
tend  to  equalize  prices  and  lo  check  fluctuations 
in  the  market,  while  ad  valorem  duties  increase 
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(he  inequalities  and  make  the  market  still  more 
uncertain. 

The  interests  of  the  country  require  stability 
in  prices  and  in  our  revenue  la>vs.  Ttie 
manufacturers  do  not  a>k  a high  rate  of  duty 
What  they  desire,  and  what  their  interests  de- 
mand, is,  that  a revenue  system  be  adopted 
which  will  give  what  revenue  is  necessary  lor 
the  government,  and  in  apportioning  the  rale, 
that  reference  should  be  had  to  the  wants  of  all 
the  great  industrial  interests  of  the  country. 
They  know  very  well  that,  in  order  10  be  per- 
manent, the  duties  should  be  reasonably  low. 
While  they  ask  that  the  tariff  of  1846  should  he 
modified,  they  do  not  ask  that  the  tariff  of  1842 
should  be  revived.  They  admit  that  in  many  re- 
spects the  tariff  of  1842  imposed  higher  rates  of 
duly  than  the  present  stale  of  the  country  re- 
quires. This,  we  believe,  is  the  sentiment  of  the 
intelligent  manulacturers  of  the  country.  And 
in  this  general  opinion  we  fully  concur.  The 
duties  in  the  tariff  of  1846  are  nearly  high  enough 
as  a whole  ; but  several  important  modifications 
seem  to  be  required  by  the  country.  In  the  first 
place,  there  should  be  a reduction  of  the  duty 
on  the  raw  material  used  hi  manufactures,  when 
these  materials  do  not  come  in  conflict  with  any 
interest  in  this  country.  We  see  no  wisdom  in 
the  tax  now  imposed  upon  the  dye  stuffs  which 
are  not  produced  in  the  United  States.  Let  these 
duties  be  repealed  or  greatly  reduced,  and  the 
sum  thus  lost  to  the  revenue,  can  be  made  up  by 
a small  increa-e  upon  some  articles  where  it  is 
nee  led.  The  Committee  are  not  the  guardians 
of  the  manufacturing  interest  any  more  than  any 
other.  They  do  not  wish  to  see  duties  prohibi- 
tory in  their  character  enacted.  All  l lat  they 
desire — all  that  any  intelligent  citizen  should  ask 
— in  a word,  all  that  the  interest  of  the  country 
demands,  is  that  such  duties  should  be  imposed 
upon  each  article,  as  will  create,  under  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  a fair  competition  be- 
tween the  manufacturers  at  home  and  abroad. — 
This,  we  are  inclined  to  believe,  is  what  the 
great  body  of  the  people  would  be  disposed  to 
give,  when  the  case  is  laiily  presented  to  them. 
We  believe  that  if  Congress  would  approach  this 
subject  without  prejudice  or  party  commitment, 
the  whole  subject  could  be  disposed  of  satisfacto- 
rily, and  our  revenue  laws,  by  being  adapted  to 
the  wants  of  the  country,  might  be  placed  upon  a 
permanent  basis. 

The  Committee  have  no  disposition  to,  present 
a detailed  statement  of  a bill  which  would  secure 
these  objects.  They  have  neither  the  time  nor 
the  information  requisite  to  carry  out  their  gene- 
ral views  in  relation  to  ttie  numerous  articles 
of  import.  The  task  is  a Herculauean  one,  and 
whenever  it  is  undertaken,  should  be  pursued 
with  ttie  greatest  care  and  caution.  It  is  pecu- 
liarly Ihe  business  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
sury to  present  a plan  of  finance  to  Congress, 
and  we  tiope  that,  whoever  may  occupy  that  im- 
portant station,  he  will  lake  early  and  efficient 
measures  to  (jblain  the  information  necessary  to 
enable  Congress  to  revise  the  system  in  the  most 
judicious  manner.  Almost  every  bill  regulating 
impost  dulies  has  been  prepared  without  ihe  re- 
quisite means  of  information.  If  we  should  adopt 
the  practice  ol  the  English  government,  and  send 
out  a commissioner  to  examine  into  the  whole 
subject,  and  report  all  the  facts  to  us,  we  should 
be  in  a much  better  situation  to  esiablish  a per- 
manent system  than  we  have  ever  yet  been. 

-But  while  the  Committee  refrain  from  the 
presentation  of  a bill,  we  will  submit  a few  con- 
siderations, and  suggest  some  changes  which 
seem  to  be  demandeu  by  the  wants  ol  the  peo- 
ple and  by  sound  policy.  We  would,  as  be- 
lore  intimated,  reduce  or  repeal  the  duties  on 
drugs  and  medicines  ; vve  see  no  reason  why  a 
lax  should  be  imposed  upon  the  calamities  ol 
onr  people.  We  would  reduce  the  duties  on  raw 
materials  where  they  did  not  come  in  competi- 
tion with  our  own  productions.  There  are,  how- 
ever, some  articles  of  raw  materials,  which 
should  be  specially  guarded  ; among  those  wool 
occupies  an  important  place,  it  is  due  to  that 
portion  of  our  agriculturalists  engaged  in  wool 
growing,  that  this  interest,  which,  Horn  the  cha- 
racter ol  our  soil  and  climate,  and  the  low  price 
of  our  lands,  is  destined  to  become  one  ol  the 
great  interests  of  the  country,  should  be  careful- 
ly cherished.  But  it  must  be  obvious  that  the 
duly  imposed  upon  wool  renders  a higher  duly 
necessary  upon  woollens;  otherwise  our  wool- 
len mauulactures  would  be  broken  down,  and 
the  wool  growers  deprived  of  the  domestic  mar- 
ket. Nearly  the  same  remarks  will  apply  to 


hemp  and  its  manufactures.  It  is  to  no  purpose 
that  a protective  duty  is  imposed  upon  hemp  if 
the  mauulactures  of  hemp  are  admitted  at  a 
rate  so  low  as  to  give  the  foreign  manufacturer 
the  monopoly  of  our  market.  Iron  is  another 
important  article  where  there  may  be  some  con- 
flicting interest  between  the  produce  of  the  pig 
and  bar  iron,  and  those  who  convert  them  into 
tlie  various  articles  of  manufacture.  Here,  again, 
the  greatest  care  and  the  most  minute  informa- 
tion are  requisite  to  do  justice  to  all  interests. 
There  is  another  great  difficulty  in  relation  to 
iron  which  is  peculiar  to  this  article.  No  article 
in  the  market  which  has  a definite  fixed  charac- 
ter, is  subject  lo  such  great  fluctuations  in  price 
as  iron.  A rate  of  duty  which  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  protect  iron  when  the  English  prices  are 
down  to  j£5  per  ton,  would  be  unreasonably 
high,  when  the  article  in  England  should  rise  to 
=£10.  We  would  suggest  whether  there  could 
not  be  a graduated  scale  of  duty  upon  iron.  Im- 
pose a duly  which  would  be  sufficient  wnen  it  is 
at  a medium  price,  and  then  provide  in  case  the 
duty  should  he  ad  valorem,  that  it  shall  nut  be 
assessed  upon  a price  less  than  the  average  price 
of  ihe  article  lor  ihe  three  or  lour  preceding 
years.  Something  like  this  seems  to  be  demand 
ed  if  ad  valorem  dulies  be  retained.  Iron  being 
so  important  lo  ttie  whole  people,  and  so  essen- 
tial lor  national  defence,  should  command  the 
special  care  of  the  government. 

Disclaiming  the  minule  information  requisite 
to  the  framing  of  a bill,  we  would  suggest  that 
duties  should  be  specific  as  far  as  practicable. 
I lie  present  duty  upon  cotton  goods  should  be 
increased  to  some  extent.  We  doubt  the  wisdom 
ol  the  policy  which  shall  bring  into  the  country, 
as  it  did  last  year,  cotton  goods  lo  the  value  ol 
$1S,4(JU,0UU  where  we  have  the  law  material  and 
all  Lne  facilities  lor  producing  the  domestic  arti- 
cle. The  duty  upon  coarse  cottons  by  tlie  tariff 
of  1842  was  unnecessarily  high,  and  sound  policy 
does  not  require  its  enactment.  Not,  however, 
trial  those  high  duties  actually  imposed  any  lax 
upon  tlie  consumers  of  coarse  cottons.  The  fact 
was  that  these  duties  were  prohibitory,  and  Ibal 
circumstances  drove  our  own  manufacturers  into 
the  production  of  those  very  articles,  and  this 
domestic  competition  brought  the  prices  down  to 
the  lowest  living  point.  We  believe  that  the  re- 
duction m price  has  been  greater  on  the  coarse 
than  on  any  other  cotton  goods.  The  Eastern 
manufacturers  Uo  not  ask  the  restoration  of  those 
rales.  If  the  South  and  West,  where  cotton 
manufactures  are  in  their  infancy,  ask  the  resto- 
ration of  such  rates,  they  migiil  oe  restored. 
We  do  not  however  believe  that  they  are  neces 
sary.  We  believe  that  on  some  articles  the  rates 
of  i842  might  bj  reduced  more  than  one-half,  on 
others  one-third,  and  on  others  on6-fourlh,  and 
still  leave  the  manufacturer  that  protection  which 
would  enable  him  lo  compete  successfully  with 
loreign  fabrics.  If  tnese  duties  could  be  made 
speeiric,  a rale  from  twenty-five  lo  thirty-five  per 
cent,  upon  the  usual  prices  would  probably  be 
sufficient. 

Tlie  duty  on  woollens  by  the  present  tariff  is 
thirty  per  cent.,  and  the  present  depressed  state 
ol  that  manufacture  shows  that  it  is  not  sufficient 
to  sustain  that  interest,  unless  the  duty  Could  be 
made  specific  and  sure.  While  wool  pays  a duty 
of  thirty  per  cent.,  it  seems  perfectly  obvious  that 
the  uuly  upon  woollens  should  be  above  that  rate. 
In  this  connection  and  as  a part  of  the  woollen 
interest,  we  will  mention  ready  made  clothing. 
Ttie  duly  upon  this  article  by  the  act  of  1842  was 
filly  per  cent.,  and  by  the  act  of  1846  thirty  per 
cent. — a proper  medium  between  tlie  two  would 
secure  this  branch  of  business  to  the  American 
laborer.  Tne  duty  on  glass  by  the  tariff  of  1842 
was  specific,  the  classification  not,  perhaps,  tne 
most  judicious,  and  the  rales  on  some  articles 
unnecessarily  high.  Here  should  be  a thorough 
modification  and  a considerable  reduction  from 
the  tariff  of  1842.  II  the  duties  on  paper  were 
made  specific,  but  little  increase  would  probably 
be  required  upon  lUe  present  rales.  Sugar  is 
another  article  which  requires  a specific  duly  and 
wouvd  bear  a reduction  tium  the  land  ol  1842  ol 
Iron!  twenty-five  lo  Uiiriy  percent.  Coal,  by  the 
lanfl’  act  ol  1842,  paid  $1.75  per  ton,  wliiotl  is 
considerably  inure  than  is  necessary  to  proiecl 
that  article.  While  we  have  inexhaustible  mines 
ol  coal  in  this  country,  it  is  tlie  dictate  of  wis- 
dom that  we  impose  sued  a specific  duly  as  will 
give  to  our  own  miners  tlie  American  market, 
and  to  our  own  skipping  the  carrying  trade  in 
mis  article.  We  have  ventured  to  throw  out 
these  bails  in  relation  lo  the  rales  of  duty,  but  we 


have  done  it  without  that  specific  information 
which  would  be  required  to  the  formation  of  a 
judicious  tariff.  We  are,  however,  fully  satisfied 
lhal  rales  of  duty  between  the  acts  of  1842  and 
1S46  would  give  the  necessary  amount  of  revenue, 
and  at  the  same  lime  afford  that  protection  to  the 
great  interests  of  the  country  winch  is  so  essen- 
tial to  our  prosperity. 

We  are  also  inclined  to  the  belief  that  the 
wants  of  the  government,  as  well  as  the  wants  of 
the  people,  will  require  a resort  to  specific,  and 
in  some  respects,  increased  duliifc.  The  tariff 
of  1846  has  not  as  yet  satisfied  us  that  it  wid 
answer  as  a revenue  measure.  Ever  since  it  has 
been  in  operation  there  has  been  a train  of  causes 
which  have  tended  directly  to  swell  our  imports, 
arid  of  course  increase  our  revenue.  The  famine 
abroad  created  such  a demand  for  our  breadstuffs 
and  provisions,  as  to  enable  us  in  1847  lo  export 
$4t), 000,000  worth  of  these  articles  inure  than 
during  the  preceding  year.  'I  his  unusual  de- 
mand, created  by  causes  with  which  our  tariff' 
had  nothing  lo  do,  and  over  which  it  could  have 
no  control,  enabled  us  to  increase  our  imports 
nearly  lo  tne  same  extent,  and  thus  keep  up  the 
revenue. 

During  the  year  1848,  the  extra  demand  for 
these  articles  abroad,  had  partially  passed  away, 
and  hence  these  exports  nave  fallen  off,  nearly 
one-half.  But  other  causes  have  occurred  to 
keep  up  our  imports.  The  unsettled  slate  of 
things  in  Europe,  has  induced  foreign  houses  to 
send  large  amounts  of  their  goods  to  this  coun- 
try, and  the  amount  of  foreign  capilal  which  has 
been  invested  in  American  slocks,  has  contribu- 
ted to  tlie  same  end.  The  disturbed  slate  of  Eu- 
rope will  divert  many  laborers  Irom  agriculture, 
and  as  soldiers  in  the  field  consume  more  of  the 
great  staples,  breau  and  meat,  than  ordinary  la- 
borers, this  may  create  a demand  for  our  own  pro- 
visions. The  guld  at  California  will  also  create  a 
demand  lor  manufactured  articles,  and  perhaps 
have  some  effect  upon  our  imports.  But  these 
causes  are  all  new  elements,  the  duration  of 
which  no  one  can  predict  with  ceriainty ; and 
hence  no  satisfactory  estimate  can  be  made  upon 
our  imports  or  revenue.  But  we  are  satisfied 
that  when  these  causes  shall  have  ceased  to  ope- 
rate, our  revenue  must  decline. 

Tlie  receipts  from  customs  for  the  first  two 
quarters  of  the  present  year  have  fallen  off’ $2, - 
311,61)4,  from  the  corresponding  quarters  ot  tne 
last  year  ; and  whether  the  two  remaining  quar- 
ters will  give  $2,500,1)00  of  Ihe  revenue  more 
than  the  two  last  quarters  of  the  last  year,  and 
so  come  up  to  the  Secretary's  estimate,  remains 
to  be  seen.  'The  revenue  Irom  the  public  lands, 
for  the  first  two  quarters,  has  fallen  off' $820,000 
from  the  first  hall  of  the  last  year  ; and  when  we 
consider  lhal  some  43,000  laud  warrants  have  al- 
ready been  issued  to  the  soldiers  who  served  in 
the  Mexican  war, and  lhal  twenty  thousand  more 
will  probably  be  issued  within  the  year,  and  mat 
these  warrants  are  sold  for  about  $100,  arid  will 
procure  as  much  land  as  $200  in  specie,  we  haz- 
ard nothing  in  saying  mat  most  of  Uiose  who  wish 
to  enter  land  will  pay  in  land  warrants  instead  of 
specie.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  would  be 
remarkable  indeed,  it  lue  revenue  irom  lands  did 
not  decline.  1 hough  it  appears  by  the  annual 
document  on  commerce  and  navigation,  that  our 
imports  and  exports  during  the  last  year  balanced 
eacu  other  ; yet  it  will  be  seen  by  me  same  doc- 
ument that  we  exported  $15,841,616  of  specie, 
while  we  imported  but  $6,3G0,b84.  By  these 
statements  it  will  be  seen  mat  during  the  last 
year  me  balance  ol  trade  was  against  us,  and  that 
we  were  compelled  to  send  abroad  $9,400,000  of 
specie  more  man  was  bruuglit  into  tlie  country  and 
that  will  not  be  able  lor  any  length  of  lime  to  en- 
dure an  annual  drain  of  more  Ilian  $9,000,000  of 
specie.  Willi  diminished  imports  uni  revenue 
would  of  course  decline.  We  are  cunfideiu  that 
by  the  lime  of  me  meeting  of  the  next  Congress, 
me  wants  of  the  people,  it  not  the  wants  uf  the 
Tieasury,  will  demand  a revision  of  our  revenue 
laws.  Ttie  system  we  would  recommend  would 
be  one  ol  moderate  duties,  such  as  tlie  people 
woulu  approve  and  sustain.  And  such  a system 
may,  we  trust,  be  established,  if*  wise  cuuucils 
prevail.  We  regard  the  question  as  strictly  na- 
tional in  its  character,  and  it  a system  be  wisely 
matured  it  will  ue  productive  ol  the  prosperity 
ot  every  interest  and  of  every  section  ol  the 
U..IOU. 

The  United  Slates  are  destined  to  become  a 
great  manuiactui  mg  as  well  as  a great  agricul- 
tural and  commercial  nation.  Nothing  is  want- 
ing but  an  incentive  lo  industry.  Let  labor  be 
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properly  encouraged,  and  our  resources  will  be 
so  developed,  and  our  capital  so  increased,  that 
manufactures  and  the  mechanic  arts  will  be  pros- 
ecuted in  every  section  of  the  country.  As  the 
forests  of  the  West  fall  before  the  hardy  settlers, 
villases  will  spring  up,  demanding  manufactured 
articles  ; and  in  the  We^t  the  day  is  not  far  dis- 
tant, when  their  rude  waterfalls  will  be  put  in 
requisition,  and  the  inhabitants  will  be  clad  with 
fabrics  from  their  own  looms. 


jforngu  intelligence. 

AKF.IVAL  OP  THE  STEAMER, 

The  steamship  Canada,  with  European  dates 
lo  the  10th  inst.,  arrived  at  Halifax  on  Thursday 
tiight,  about  9 o’clock.  Tne  intelligence  was  im- 
mediately conveyed  to  St.  John,  by  express,  and 
at  3 P.  M.,  on  Friday,  the  communication  with 
Boston,  New  York,  and  this  city  commenced. 
The  Canada  arrived,  at  her  berth  in  New  York 
on  Sunday  last. 

State  of  the  Markets. — There  is  a greater  degree 
of  dullness  and  gloom  in  the  grain  trade,  through- 
out all  the  leading  markets.  Prices  continue  to 
droop,  and  from  present  appearances,  under  the 
pressure  of  having  arrivals  from  abroad,  the  bot- 
tom has  not  yet  been  reached.  From  the  manu- 
facturing districts  the  accounts  continue  favora- 
ble. There  is  also  a fair  business  going  forward 
in  the  produce  markets  on  the  Continent.  Prices 
on  the  whole  are  steadily  maintained. 

Cotton — During  the  week  ending  March  2d 
fair  American  Cotton  not  on  y maintained  its 
ground  but  was  a point  higher  than  when  the 
America  sailed.  The  sales  amounted  lo  50,170 
bales.  T he  d isaslrous  accounts  from  India,  and 
the  news  by  the  Niagara  that  there  was  a large 
excess  of  receipts  of  cotton  at  the  principal  ship- 
ping ports  in  America  over  the  corresponding 
period,  last  year,  gave  a decided  check  lo  the 
market  in  the  early  part  ol  last  week,  and  since 
then  the  demand  has  been  contracted  to  the  sup- 
ply of  the  immediate  wants  ol  consumers,  which 
has  caused  prices  to  decline  one-quarter  of  a 
penny  per  pound.  Fair  Uplands  are  now  quoted 
at  4 § , Mobile  5J,  and  Orleans  5’.  Sales  lor  the 
week  2220  bales. 

Breadstuff's. — The  importations  of  breadstuff's 
from  the  United  States,  during  the  last  fortnight, 
have  been  unusually  large.  Prices  for  all  de- 
scriptions have  been  in  favor  of  the  buyers. 
There  is  a large  supply  of  wheat  and  flour,  In- 
dian corn  and  meal  in  the  market,  and  large 
quantities  are  being  warehoused.  Purchases  are 
made  merely  to  supply  immediate  wants.  These 
remarks  will  apply  to  all  the  leading  corn  mar- 
kets throughout  the  kingdom. 

The  Meal  Maiket  continues  active,  and  prices 
are  on  the  advance. 

At  Liverpool,  on  the  9th,  white  wheat  was 
sold  in  small  quantities  at  6s.  lOd.  a 7s.  2d.  South- 
ern flour  25s.  9d.  a 26s.  Western  Canal  25s.  a 
25s.  6d.  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  24s.  60.  a 
25s.  3d.  Best  Northern  yellow  corn  29s.  6d  , 
and  mixed  28s.  a 28s.  6d.  per  quarter.  Meal  is 
quoted  at  13s.  a 14s.  per  barrel. 

Provisions. — There  is  a fair  trade  going  for- 
ward in  American  provisions.  The  arrivals  ol 
beef  are  very  heavy — already  three  times  as  great 
as  at  the  same  lime  last  year.  Fine  qualities 
bring  full  prices.  Other  sorts  are  to  be  had  on 
very  easy  terms,  say  55s.  a 57s.  per  tierce  for 
ordinary  prime.  Mess  pork  barely  supports  rales. 
Lard  is  in  lair  demand,  at  a decline  ot  six  pence 
per  cwt.  Cheese  is  steady,  but  butter  lias  rece- 
ded Is.  a Is.  6d.  per  cwt.  Rice  partakes  of 
the  dullness  applicable  lo  all  kinds  of  bread 
stuffs,  and  finest  qualities  of  Carolina  are  quoted 
at  18s.  a 20s.  per  cwt.  Naval  stores  are  quiet, 
and  command  firmer  prices. 

Money. — There  is  a small  increase  of  bullion 
in  the  last  Bank  accounts,  which  indicates  a 
change  in  the  money  market,  and  that  the  de- 
mand for  bullion  for  the  continent  is  increasing 
Domestic  securities  have  been  on  the  decline 
owing  to  European  affairs  and  the  bad  news 
from  India;  but  consols,  it  will  be  seen,  still 
stand  at  the  high  figure.  The  Bank  shares  ol 
the  French  Bana  have  been  pushed  up  enor- 
mously during  the  last  fortnight,  and  now  that 
politics  in  Paris  are  being  more  settled,  the  fears 
which  were  at  one  time  tell  for  the  maintenance 
of  public  credit  have  subsided.  The  rise  in 


French  Bank  shares  is  no  less  than  from  1700  to 
2500  francs. 

The  London  money  market  continues  easy. 
Discounts  of  the  best  paper  range  from  2j  to  2, 
per  cent.  Consols  for  money,  the  lowest  91|  — 
highest  anil  closing  92 — for  account,  lowest,  91jj 
— highest  and  closing,  92r  . 

Slocks — American  Stocks  fully  maintain  their 
price,  and  it  w>as  expected  that  when  the  newrs 
of  the  rise  of  United  States  six  per  cents  to  104 
reached  New  York,  that  there  would  have  been' 
a corresponding  rise  there.  Then  another  rise 
here  would  have  infallibly  followed. 

That  the  Pennsylvania  dividends  have  been 
paid  one-half  in  relief  notes,  has  been  a source 
of  unlimited  disgust  to  the  holders  who  consider 
that  Pennsylvania  could  have  paid,  if  she  would; 
and  they  point  at  the  reverse  conduct  of  Mary- 
land, which  with  more  or  less  resources,  does 
not  avail  itself  of  such  petty  subterfuge  to  plun- 
der foreign  creditors.  Pennsylvania  76  a 77  ; 
Maryland  83  a 85. 

England  —Reform  bill. — In  Parliament  on  the 
26th  uit.,  Mr.  Cobden,  in  a speech  of  the  most 
temperate  character,  brought  forward  his  long 
heralded  financial  reform  bill. 

The  Budget,  the  main  object  of  which  was  to 
cul  down  the  expenditure  to  ten  millions  pounds 
per  annum,  &c.,  was  met  by  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  who  introduced  an  epitome  of  all 
the  arguments  on  the  subject  during  the  last  two 
months,  and  injured  the  strength  of  Mr.  Cobden’s 
suggestions.  The  debate  which  followed  falsified 
all  the  expectations  entertained  by  the  friends  of 
the  financial  reform  champion.  It  languished 
from  the  beginning,  and  the  question  wasuisposed 
of  on  the  same  evening — Mr.  Cobden’s  amend  - 
ment being  rejected  by  a majority  of  197 — the 
number  being  275  to  78. 

In  foreign  affairs  Lord  Palmerston  has  been 
supported  by  Parliament  in  the  course  he  has 
found  himself  compelled  lo  take,  especially  in  the 
Sicilian  disputes. 

Navigation  laws. — An  important  document  has 
been  laid  upon  the  table  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, showing  the  disposition  of  the  various  go- 
vernments of  Europe  lo  reciprocate  similar  ad- 
vantages with  those  proposed  to  be.  conceded  to 
them  by  the  abrogation  of  the  Navigation  Laws. 

Au-tria  promises  to  instruct  Count  Colerido  on 
the  subject. 

Belgium  is  not  prepared  to  abolish  deferential 
duties,  as  no  Belgium  vessels  could  compete  upon 
equal  terms  with  England. 

France  adduces  the  well-known  liberal  and 
friendly  disposition,  as  ari  earnest  of  her  endea- 
vor to  do  all  in  her  power  to  reconcile  the  inter- 
ests of  French  commerce  and  navigation  with  the 
principles  of.perlect  reciprocity  invoked  by  the 
English  Government. 

Greece  declared  her  commerce  free,  except 
for  coasting  trade,  and  no  restrictions  there  con- 
templated. Hanover  avoids  an  explicit  answer; 
but  Hamburg,  Bremen  and  Holland  all  declare 
lor  the  F ree  Trade. 

The  Portuguese  evade  an  answer  by  referring 
the  case  to  the  fiscal  authorities. 

Prussia  promises  perfect  reciprocity  and  asks 
for  reciprocity,  when  she  will  also  concede 
equal  advantages  in  reserving  the  coasting  trade. 

Sardinia,  Sweden  and  Norway,  are  generally 
favorable  and  the  Cabinet  of  Washington  pro- 
mises an  early  answer  lo  the  points  submitted  by 
Mr.  Crampton,  on  the  16lh  of  January  last,  that 
this  reply  will  be  satislaclory,  Mr.  BaDcroll’s  as- 
surance leaves  no  reason  to  doubt? 

'The  debate  on  the  Irish  law  has  prevented  the 
Navigation  laws  being  resumed. 

in  the  early  part  ol  the  week,  the  subject  stood 
for  discussion.  Last  night  Air.  Labouchere  was 
to  give  the  second  reading  of  his  bill. 

Shipwreck — The  frigntful  wreck  of  an  emi- 
grant ship  has  taken  place  on  our  coast,  off  Har- 
wich. The  barque  Fiuridian,  of  500  tons  burthen, 
E D.  Whilmoie.  master,  from  Antwerp  lor  New 
Yoik,  the  property  of  Messrs.  E.  D.  Hurlbut& 
Co.,  chartered  oy  a German  Company  to  convey 
emigrants  was  wholly  lost  on  the  28th  u 1 1. , and 
horrible  lo  relate  all  on  board  pertsned,  except 
three  individuals,  who  were  miraculously  rescued 
from  death. 

Murderous  conflict  with  the  Sikhs,  in  which  the 
British  were  repulsed  and  suffered  a loss  of  iwenty-six 
hundred  men. — The  Bomuay  Telegraph  says  an- 
other murderous  conflict  with  the  Sikhs  has  occur- 
red on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  ihelum,  between 
the  army  of  the  Punjaub,  under  Lird  Gough,  and 
the  Sikh  force.  The  Sikhs,  under  Rajah  Stiwere 
Singh.  A btiu00!e  in  which  the  British  have  to 


deplore  the  loss  of  ninety-three  officers  and  twen- 
ty-five hundred  men  killed  and  wounded  — four 
guns  captured,  and  four  or  five  regimental  colors 
taken  by  the  enemy. 

The  struggle  terminated  in  victory,  but  was 
disgraced  by  the  flight  of  the  Bengal  Cavalry 
Regiment,  and  the  retreat,  as  yet  scarcely  satis- 
factorily explained,  of  two  British  corps  of  Dra- 
goons— a struggle  which  left  the  contending  host 
so  weak  and  shattered,  that  it  was  doubtful  which 
had  sustained  the  greatest  injury  from  the  con- 
flict, and  which  yielded  so  few  of  the  badges  of 
triumph  for  the  victors,  that  the  opponents  look 
a new  position,  and  fired  a salute  in  honor  of  its 
termination.  Though  masters  of  the  field,  our 
laurels  are  drenched  with  blood,  and  it  is  the 
universal  opinion  that  two  more  such  victories 
would  be  virtual  ruin. 

No  attempt  is  made  by  the  E iglish  press  to 
disguise  the  fact  that  the  news  lroin  India  is  of 
the  most  disastrous  character. 

Lord  Gough  has  been  promptly  superseded  in 
the  command  by  Sir.  Charles  Napier,  who  was 
to  have  proceeded  to  the  scene  ot  hostilities  oil 
the  20th  ult. 

France. — The  French  Government  continues 
to  gather  strength,  and  there  is  evidently  a grow- 
ing disposition  on  the  part  of  the  nation  to  crush 
any  attempt  at  public  disorder.  Upon  the  whole, 
the  prospects  of  tranquility  are  more  favorable 
than  they  have  been  during  ihe  pa,t  year. 

The  labors  of  the  Assembly  have  ceased  to  be 
of  any  interest.  They  have  been  chiefly  occupied 
in  pushing  the  Electoral  laws.  As  an  evidence 
of  the  strength  of  the  Government,  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  an  attempt  to  censure  the  Minis- 
ter, for  calling  out  the  troops  on  the  29th  of 
January,  was  defeated  by  the  large  majority  of 
254.  Public  attention  seems  to  be  divided  be- 
tween the  intrigues  of  the  various  parlies,  re- 
specting the  elections,  and  the  proceedings  of  the 
high  court  at  Bourges.  Barbes  and  Blanc,  with 
other  state  prisoners,  have  been  translerred  to 
Buurges,  which  is  slrungly  protected  by  troops. 
The  account  of  accusation  against  the  prisoners 
has  been  published,  and  recapitulates  all  the  acts 
of  the  accused  on  the  memoraole  4lh  and  15. n of 
May  last,  on  which  lalier  day,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, Barbes  and  Louis  Blanc  invaded  the  Na- 
tional Assembly,  and  succeeded,  for  a few  hours, 
in  seizing  ihe  reins  of  Government.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  guilt  of  most  of  the  prisoners 
will  be  clearly  established,  and  it  is  supposed  to 
be  the  intention  of  Government,  should  any  of  the 
prisoners  be  sentenced  to  transportation,  lo  send 
them  to  the  Marquesas  Isla.  ds.  The  trials  com', 
menced  on  the  7ih  instant,  when  the  Court  was 
constituted,  and  such  was  the  interest  excited, 
that  even  reporters  from  the  United  Stales  at- 
tended, lo  lake  nole3.  The  celebrated  Vidocq  is 
one  of  tne  witnesses,  as  also  Lamariine,  Arago, 
Marrast,  and  about  two  hundred  others.  It  is 
thought  that  the  trial  will  elicit  some  curious 
facts,  relating  to  the  Provisional  Government  of 
last  year. 

An  interesting  debate  took  place  in  the  Assem- 
bly on  the  8th,  with  reference  lo  ihe  alt.tude  to 
be  taken  by  France  in  relation  lo  Rome  and  Tus- 
cany, and  which  is  the  cause  of  much  uneasiness 
at  present,  in  wtiich  MM.  Lamartine,  Drouin, 
Delhuys,  Ledru  Rollin,  General  Cavaignac,  and 
others,  took  part.  We  have  a report  of  trie  first 
day’s  proceedings  at  the  trial  of  me  prisoners  lor 
political  offences  at  Buurges,  but  there  were  no 
cases  elicited  of  general  interest.  It  is  asserted 
that  the  French  Government  have  resolved  to 
withdraw  the  troops  lroin  the  Llaud  of  Tahiti. 

The  marriage  ol  Gen.  Cavaignac  with  Madame 
Baudin,  widow  of  the  former  Receiver  General 
and  Banker  of  that  name,  is  talked  of  in  the 
fashionable  circles  of  Paris.  Madame  Baudin 
possesses  a private  fortune,  which  is  estimated  at 
three  million  francs. 

I he  Continent. — The  Continental  news  will 
be  read  with  more  than  ordinary  interest,  and  is 
in  lacL  of  the  highest  importance.  Perhaps  the 
most  striking  feature  is  the  march  ot  the  impe- 
rial Guard  ot  Russia  from  St.  Petersburg.  These 
men,  numbering  titty-two  thousand  strong,  have 
not  quilted  the  capital  since  1831.  they  have 
proceeded  througti  VVitna  lo  the  frontier,  and  will 
uo  doubt  lake  such  a position  as  lo  be  able  lo 
keep  in  check  the  disaffected  on  the  Prussian 
Iroulier,  support  the  Imperialists  in  the  Hunga- 
rian struggle,  and  assume  such  an  altitude  as 
shall  plainly  indicate  the  intention  of  the  Czar  lo 
control,  as  much  as  possible,  any  disposition  to 
revive  the  scenes  which  so  unhappily  occurred 
during  the  last  year.  A Russian  note  has  ap- 
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peared,  in  which  the  Czar  declares  his  resolution 
of  adhering  to  the  treaties  of  1815,  and  any  at- 
tempt to  infringe  them,  he  will  deem  a casusbelli. 
The  entrance  of  10,01)0  troops  into  Austrian 
Transylvania,  only  evidences  the  di-position  of 
the  Czar,  who  assuredly  will  r.ol  consent  to  any 
change  in  the  territorial  divisions  of  Laly,  unless 
with  the  entire  consent  of  Austria.  The  armis- 
tice of  Malmo  will  cease  after  the  26th  of  March 
and  the  King  of  Prussia  declares  that  he  will  no 
longer  be  bound  by  it. 

The  Danes  are  ready  to  resume  hostilities,  and 
are  concentrating  large  forces  at  Koldnig.  It  is 
very  doubtful,  however,  whether  the  belligerents 
will  again  come  to  blows.  We  cannot  doubt  but 
that  the  Danish  right  to  the  Duchies  will  be 
maintained  inviolate.  Russia  has  refused  to  ad- 
mit the  Schleswig-Holstein  vessels  into  her  ports, 
unless  under  the  Danish  flag. 

The  King  of  Prussia  opened  the  Chambers  on 
the  26lh  ult.  The  royal  speech  possesses  no  par- 
ticular feature. 

The  Austrian  war  in  Hungary  has  proceeded 
with  variable  success.  In  the  South  of  Hungary, 
the  German  population,  finding  ihe  insurgents 
carrying  destruction  in  every  quarter,  called  on 
the  Russians,  who  now  occupy  Kronstadt  and 
Hermanstadl.  Several  serious  battles  have  taken 
place — one  in  the  neighborhood  of  Erlau,  lasting 
t wo  days,  w ilh  considerable  slaughter;  and  the 
Imperialists  seemed  to  have  had  the  advantage. 
Reports  have  been  circulated,  that,  in  one  en- 
galemenl,  Bern  had  both  his  legs  shot  off ; but 
the  last  report  is,  that  he  had  left  Transylvania 
for  Hungary.  As  the  insurgent  troops  amount  to 
140,000  men  split  up  into  many  divisions,  it  is 
ditlieult  .o  ascertain  the  actual  progress  ol  the  war, 
the  termination  of  which  seemed  still  to  be  very 
remote.  Whilst  Austria  is  pushing  on  the  war  in 
Hungary,  she  is  not  unmindlul  ol  Italian  affairs. 
She  has  marched  a body  ol  troops  into  Ferrara, 
and  seized  upon  ihe  ciiy,  and  levied  a tine  upon 
the  citizens  of  200,000  scudi,  which  she  handed 
over  to  the  Pope. 

The  revolution  of  Tuscany  is  complete.  The 
republic  has  been  Droclaimed  at  Leghorn  and 
Florence,  and  a central  Italian  republic  has  been 
formed,  in  union  with  the  Romans.  The  Grand 
Duke  has  protested  against  this  revolution,  and 
has  entreated  all  the  powers  of  Europe  to  refuse 
to  recognize  the  new  authorities,  which  he  de- 
clares to  be  a violation  of  the  constitution  agreed 
to  by  all  parlies  last  year,  committed  by  a fac 
tious  minority. 

The  Prince  ol  Canino  has  been  elected  Vice 
President  of  the  Republic  of  Rome. 

The  Pope,  alter  halting  between  abdication 
and  soliciting  foreign  intervention,  has  now,  it  is 
said,  made  an  application  to  Austria,  and  it  ts 
confidently  staled  that.  Spain  is  about  to  send  a 
division  of  10,000  men  to  aid  in  restoring  his 
Holiness.  The  latest  intelligence  from  Italy 
states  that  the  Roman  ministry  had  communica- 
ted to  the  Assembly,  that  a joint  intervention  of 
Austria,  Spam,  and  Naples  is  announced.  France 
had  not  decided  what  part  to  lake. 

Piedmont  was  resolved  to  inleivene  in  Tuscany 
to  hinder  civil  war,  an)  oppose  the  Austrian  in- 
tervention. It  seems  probable  that  Naples  on 
the  South,  and  Austria  on  the  side  of  the  Po,  will 
overrun  the  Papal  slates,  but  still  the  question  of 
Constitutional  Government  at  Rome  and  Florence 
can  scarcely  be  settled  at  the  point  of  the  bayo- 
net. The  relations  of  Sardinia  and  Austria  add 
further  difficulties  to  the  general  confusion  which 
prevails  Irom  the  foot  ol  the  Alps  to  the  Medi- 
terranean. At  Turin  all  is  in  a distracted  stale, 
whilst  Genoa  seems  ripe  for  some  Republican 
movement,  and  altogether  the  elements  of  disor- 
der were  scarcely  ever  more  rife  in  Italy  than  at 
this  moment.  It  is  only  the  quiet  aliilude  of 
France,  and  the  peacelul  efforts  of  England, 
which  prevent  these  combusliule  materials  Irom 
bursting  Hilo  a flame.  Latest  intelligence  Irom 
Vienna  is  to  the  4th  inst.  All  in  the  Capital 
agree  in  thinking  that  many  such  victories  as  the 
Austrians  won  at  Erlau,  would  ere  long  bring 
the  Magyars  to  the  gales  of  Vienna. 

From  Yucatan. — Return  of  the  American  Volun- 
teers— The  ship  Genesee  arrived  at  New  Or- 
leans on  the  13th  insl.,  from  8isal,  with  a de- 
tachment ol  25t)  men  ol  the  American  volunteer 
regiment,  whicii  had  been  disbanded.  The  Detla 
ol  the  14th  says  : 

The  disbanding  of  this  regiment,  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  was  done,  is  disgraceful  to  the 
authorities  of  Yucatan.  The  regiment  left  this 
city,  under  a solemn  promise  liotn  Governor 


Barbachano,  that  each  private  should  be  paid 
eight  dollars  a month,  should  receive  a suit  ol 
clothes  every  three  months,  and,  at  the  espira 
lion  of  the  term  of  service,  320  acres  of  land. 
The  regiment  was  between  three  and  four  months 
in  service.  During  that  time  they  had  several 
engagements  with  the  Indians,  and  from  Tekax 
to  Tihosuco  and  Valladolid,  drove  the  enemy 
before  them,  until  they  now  have  possession  ol 
no  position  of  importance,  excalar,  near  Belize, 
Honduras. 

The  regiment  was  besieged  eight  days  in  Tiho- 
suco, and  during  that  time  was  reduced  to  such 
an  extremity,  that  officers  and  privates  had  no- 
thing to  eat  but  cats  and  dogs.  In  the  several 
engagements,  the  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was 
from  60  to  70,  and  from  a hundred  to  a hundred 
and  fifty  were  wounded.  Although  continualL 
suffering  hardships,  owing  to  the  salubrity  of  the 
climate,  but  few  of  the  men  fell  by  disease. 
After  all  this,  the  only  requital  ottered  the  men 
is  the  paltry  sum  of  ten  dollars  each.  Barbu- 
chano  pleaded  the  poverty  of  the  treasury,  and 
Col.  White,  finding  there  was  no  prospect  of  the 
stipulations  entered  into  with  the  regiment  being 
fulfilled,  at  once  requested  that  it  should  be  dis- 
banded, which  was  acceded  to. 

The  Delta  also  says,  that  four  officers  and  ele- 
ven men  were  wounded  in  the  battle  of  the  25th 
December,  of  whom  six  had  died  ; among  tuem 
were  Lieuts.  Campbell  and  Gallagher. 

Intelligence  had  been  received  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  scarcity  of  breadstuff's,  and  parti- 
cularly corn,  Governor  Barbachano  had  issued 
a decree  ordering  that  description  of  grain  to  be 
admitted  free  ol  duty  and  of  all  other  govern 
merit  imports,  for  one  year  from  the  date  of  de- 
cree. 

Canada  Troubles. — The  vote  in  the  Cana- 
dian Legislature,  to  pay  for  rebellion  losses,  has 
created  a great  excitement  every  where.  A 
Loyalist  meeting  of  4.000  has  denounced  the  mea- 
sure as  a reward  offered  to  rebellion,  as  an  at- 
tempt to  tax  them  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
fought  against  them.  In  the  discussion  of  the 
Assembly,  Sir  Allan  McNao  said  that  “ if  the 
measure  were  forced  upon  the  country  it  would 
be  a question  for  the  people  of  Upper  Canada  to 
consider  whether  it  would  not  be  better  for  them 
to  be  governed  by  Ihe  people  on  the  oilier  side  of 
theriver  than  by  a French  Canadian  majoriiy — 
because  he  considered  the  measure  a most  unjust 
one.”  A remonstrance  from  citizens  of  Montreal, 
with  more  than  6,0UU  signatures,  is  to  be  presented 
to  the  Governor  Genera  I.  Meetings  cor  tinue  to  be 
held,  for  the  purpose  ol  opposition,  in  most  ol  the 
towns  and  districts,  especially  of  Canada  West. 
The  language  of  the  journals  is  less  violent  than 
it  was,  but  the  prevalent  feeling  seems  to  be  one 
of  fixed  and  deeply  seated  animosity  to  the  mea- 
sure. 

Canada. — Legislative : — At  a late  hour  on  the 
night  ol  February  22,  the  assembly  at  Montreal 
passed  the  law  to  pay  to  2,176  sufferers  by  the 
patriot  war  .£241,965;  that  is,  to  those  who  lost 
property  or  were  imprisoned  or  exiled.  This  is 
the  government  measure,  arid  the  opposition 
presses  loudly  affirm  that  if  these  rebellion  de- 
bentures are  issued  they  shall  never  be  paid  ! 

Political  Condition. — The  following  items  respect- 
ing the  political  state  of  Canada  arc  taken  from  tubu- 
lar statements,  which  uppeared  in  the  Toronto  Globe: 

In  Upper  Canada,  twenty-three  constituencies 
have  returned  Liberal  members  to  the  present 
Parliament.  I he  aggregate  number  of  tneir  in- 
habitants is  483,929.  'The  remaining  eighteen 
constituencies  have  returned  19  Tory  members, 
while  their  aggregate  population  is  only  238,658 
Two  to  one  ol  the  inhabitants  of  the  Province 
have  returned  Liberal  members. 

In  Lower  Canada,  according  to  the  estimate  ol 
the.  population  lor  1848,  each  of  the  42  members 
represents  18,293.  Of  these,  35  members  have 
been  returned  on  the  Liberal  and  7 on  the  l ory 
interest.  The  Liberals  represent  a population  ol 
706,265,  and  IheToiy  only  73,058. 

The  aggregate  number  of  Liberal  Constituen- 
cies, then,  is  as  follow  s : In  U pper  Canada,  483,- 
912;  Lower,  595,268 — total,  1,179,180.  The 
Tory  Constituencies  number  313,417 — of  which 
218,658  are  in  Upper,  and  73,058  in  Lower 
Canada. 

rI  he  census,  according  to  ages  make  the  popu- 
lation ol  Upper  Canada  735  879.  No  census 
having  been  taken  in  Lower  Canada  since  1844, 
an  approximating  series  of  calculations  w as  ne- 
cessarily instituted,  which  gave  a result  of  768,- 
434  inhabitants. 


Reciprocal  Trade. — The  St.  Lawrence  Republi- 
can, in  publishing  the  following  bill,  recently  in- 
troduced in  the  Canadian  Parliament,  says  : It  is 
worthy  of  the  age  when  nations  shall  emulate 
and  rival  each  other  in  good  deeds  that  redound 
to  the  mutual  advantage  of  both  countries,  in- 
stead of  encouraging  a spirit  of  animosity  that 
leads  to  war  and  violence,  producing  a harvest  of 
glory  to  princes  and  conquerors  but  exhausting 
the  energies  and  destroying  the  productions  of 
industry  : — 

Jin  Jlcl  to  provide  for  Ihe  free  admission  of  certain  ar- 
ticles of  the  growth  or  production  of  the  United 
Slates  of  Jlmeiica,  into  Canada , whenever  similar 
articles,  the  growth  and  production  of  Canada, 
shall  be  admitted  without  duly  into  said  Slates. 
Whereas,  a bill  has  been  introduced  into  the 
Congress  ol  the  United  States  of  America,  I av- 
ing  for  its  object  the  removal  of  the  duties  now 
levied  on  the  articles  enumerated  in  the  schedule 
to  this  Act  annexed,  being  of  the  growth  and 
production  of  Canada,  whenever  and  so  long  as 
similar  articles  being  of  the  growth  and  produc- 
tion of  the  United  States,  shall  be  admitted  into 
Canada,  Iree  of  duty  ; And  xohereas,  it  is  desira- 
ble to  meet  this  proposition  on  the  part  of  the 
United  Stales,  by  a corresponding  action  on  the 
part  of  this  Province,  Be  it  therefore  enacted,  8cc. 

1 hat  whenever  under  any  law  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  heretofore  passed  or  hereaf- 
ter to  be  passed,  the  articles  enumerated  in  the 
schedule  to  this  Act  annexed,  being  the  growth 
or  production  of  this  Province,  shall  be  admitted 
free  of  duty  into  the  said  United  Slates  of  Ame- 
rica, then  similar  articles,  being  the  growth  or 
production  of  the  said  United  Stales,  shall  be 
admitted  into  this  Province  free  of  duty,  when 
imported  direct  from  the  said  United  Stales. 

And  be  it  enacted,  That  this  Act  shall  come 
into  full  lorce  and  effect  upon,  from  and  after, 
and  not  before,  such  day  as  shall  be  appointed 
for  that  purpose  in  any  proclamation  to  be  issued 
by  the  Governor  in  Council,  proclaiming  Her 
Majesty’s  assent  to  this  Act,  by  and  with  the  ad- 
vice of  her  Privy  Council,  and  appointing  the 
day  upon,  Irom  and  after  which  this  Act  shall 
come  into  full  force  and  effect. 

Schedule  —Grain  and  breadstuff’s  of  all  kinds, 
vegetables,  fruits,  seeds,  animals,  hides,  wool, 
butter,  cheese,  tallow,  horns,  salted  and  fresh 
meats,  ores  ol  all  kinds  of  metals,  ashes,  timber, 
staves,  wood  and  lumber  of  all  kinds. 

A similar  bill  has  been  before  our  national 
legislature  and  has  been  ably  and  eloquently  ad- 
vocated by  General  Dix,  in  a speecli  which  re- 
ceives general  commendation.  It  is  opposed, 
however,  by  the  Southern  members  of  Congress, 
who  think  they  see  in  the  proposition  lor  free 
trade  with  Canada  a measure  which  may  ulti- 
mately lead  to  the  annexation  of  that  province 
to  the  United  Stales,  free  territory  not  being  re- 
garded at  the  South  as  at  all  desirable. 


&!)c  States. 


Massachusetts. — Election  for  Congress  in  the 
Fourth  District. — The  Governor  and  Council  ha- 
ving examined  the  returns  of  voles  for  a mem- 
ber of  the  Thirty-first  Congress,  in  District  No. 
4,  given  on  ttie  5ih  inst.,  announce  officially  the 
following  as  the  result,  viz: — 


Whole  number  of  voles,  10,605 

Necessary  for  a choice,  5 3u3 

John  G.  Palfrey  has  5,053 

Berij.  Thompson  3,583 

Frederick  Robinson  1,960 

All  others  have  9 


There  is  no  choice.  West  Cambridge  returns 
were  not  received  within  the  time  required  by 
law-,  and  were  not  counted. 

Legislative. — The  House  of  Representatives  on 
the  17th  inst.  passed  the  plurality  bill  by  a vote 
of  J15  to  91.  The  bill  provides  that,  in  the  elec- 
tion of  members  of  Congress,  if  no  person  has  a 
majority  of  the  votes  on  the  first  trial,  a plurali- 
ty of  votes  shall  elect  on  the  second  trial.  It 
also  provides  that  Electors  of  President  and  Vice 
President  shall  be  chosen  by  a plurality. 

The  bill,  making  holders  of  slocks  in  any  bank 
liable  in  their  individual  capacity  for  the  pay- 
ment and  redemption  of  all  bills  issued,  and  re- 
maining unpaid,  at  the  lime  when  such  bank 
shall  slop  payment,  in  proportion  to  the  slock 
they  may  respectively  hold  at  the  lime  aforesaid, 
has  been  passed,  and  become  a law.  The  bill 
provides  also  that  no  stockholder,  who  shall  trans- 
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fer  his  shares  in  any  bank,  having  reasonable 
cause  to  believe  that  such  bank  is  about  to  slop 
payment,  with  intent  to  avoid  the  liabilility  en- 
acted by  the  said  act,  shall  thereby  escape  such 
liability.  So,  also,  of  a stockholder  who  shall 
transfer  his  stock  six  months  before  the  expira- 
tion of  the  charter  of  a bank,  having  reasonable 
cause  to  believe  such  bank  to  be  insolvent,  such 
transfer  shall  be  deemed  void  and  of  no  effect  so 
far  as  respects  the  liability  created  by  the  31st 
section  of  the  36th  chapter  of  the  Revised  Sta- 
tutes- 

Virginia. — The  Legislature  of  this  Slate  ad- 
journed on  the  19th,  to  meet  again  on  the  28th 
May. 

Internal  Improvements. — This  session  has  been 
marked  by  the  adoption,  says  the  Richmond 
Times , of  an  unusual  number  of  measures  of  In- 
ternal Improvement ; it  designates  the  following  as 
the  most  important  which  had  been  acted  upon, 
Viz  : 

The  bill  for  the  Virginia  and  Tennessee  rail- 
road makes  a State  subscription  of  three  fifths  of 
the  capital  of  three  millions,  or  $1, 800,001). 

The  bill  for  the  Blue  Ridge  Railroad  appropri- 
ates from  the  treasury  $100,000  annually,  for 
three  years,  for  the  construction  of  a railroad  and 
tunnel  Irom  the  eastern  base  of  the  Blue  Ridge, 
at  Rockfish  Gap,  to  Waynesborough,  in  Augusta  ; 
and  further,  subscribes  three-fifths  of  $150,000,  or 
$90,000,  for  the  extension  of  the  railroad  to 
Staunton. 

The  bill  for  the  Alexandria  and  Orange  rail- 
road subscnOes  an  additional  filth,  viz.  $180,000, 
for  the  con-truction  of  that  work  ; a subscription- 
of  two-filths  having  been  already  authorized  by 
an  act  of  the  last  Legislature. 

Another  bill  authorizes  the  State’s  guaranty  to 
the  bonds  of  the  James  River  and  Kanawha 
Company  to  the  amount  of  $350,000  lor  com- 
pleting Hie  canal  and  tidewater,  and  of  $150,000 
lor  completing  the  Rivanna  and  South  Side  con- 
nexions. 

Another  bill  appropriates  $60,000  for  macada- 
mizing a portion  of  the  Staumon  and  Parkersburg 
road. 

The  bills  above  enumerated  authorize  an  ag- 
gregate appropriation  of  $2,920,000,  and  besides 
ttiese  leading  measures,  a large  iiumDer  ot  ap- 
piopriations  have  been  made  for  ditierent  turn- 
pikes, chiefly  in  the  western  part  ot  the  State. 

Another  bill  has  passed  which  transfers  the 
whole  of  the  State’s  stock  in  the  Petersburg  and 
Roanoke  railroad,  amounting  to  $323,500  to  the 
town  ot  Petersburg,  tor  the  purpose  of  enabling 
it  to  construct  a railroad  to  some  point  on  the 
Richmond  and  Danville  railroad,  at  or  near 
Buikesville,  in  Prince  Edward  county  ; in  which 
event  the  Stale  will  be  entitled  to  an  equivalent 
amount  of  stock  in  the  new  company. 

Among  the  bills  which  have  passed  the  House 
of  Delegates  within  the  last  few  days,  are  a 
bill  appropriating  $90,UUU  ; lor  the  improvement 
of  the  Guyaiidotte  river  j a bill  guarantying  the 
bonds  ol  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Caanl  Compa- 
ny to  the  amount  ol  $200,000 ; a bill  suuscribiug 
three-fifths  of  $60, Out)  lor  a in  .cadamized  road 
Iron* Buchanan  to  Staunton;  and  a bill  subscri- 
bing three-fifths  of  ttie  capital  lor  a railroad  from 
Buchanan  to  the  Roanoke  river. 

The  Senate  has  rejected  two  important  bills, 
which  were  passed  by  the  House  ; one  making  a 
three-filths  subscription  of  $3uU,0U0  to  the  Fred- 
ericksburg and  Blue  Ridge  railroad  ; the  other  a 
three-filths  subscription  ol  $900,000  to  the  Alex- 
andria and  Valley  (IVlanasseeti’s  Gap)  railroad. 


Georgia  : — official  Returns. 


Taylor. 

Cass. 

Taylor. 

Cass. 

Appling 

63 

— 

Laurens 

567 

25 

Bryan 

123 

60 

Liberty 

171 

132 

Bulloch 

43 

377 

Lowndes 

507 

397 

Baker 

341 

634 

Lee 

323 

lsl 

Bibb 

705 

805 

Lumpkin 

652 

1097 

Baldwin 

382 

322 

Liiieoln 

238 

120 

Butts 

269 

420 

McIntosh 

117 

98 

Burke 

598 

215 

Mor.lgomery  231 

24 

Camden 

106 

220 

Macon 

388 

271. 

Chatham 

843 

741 

Marion 

510 

477 

Craw  ford 

402 

434 

Muscogee 

1330 

856 

Campbell 

281 

582 

Monroe 

791 

664 

Carroll 

475 

834 

Meriwether 

717 

768 

Coweta 

822 

662 

Murray 

799 

1072 

Cass 

988 

1513 

Madison 

336 

326 

Ctiatlooga 

402 

398 

Morgan 

467 

300 

Cherokee 

660 

983 

ion 

1045 

592 

Cobb 

862 

1261 

Oglethorpe 

636 

193 

Claik 

624 

495 

Pulaski 

320 

423 

Columbia 

519 

250  Pike 

828 

892 

Decatur 

493 

350  Paulding 

352 

420 

Dooly 

349 

571  Pnlnam 

399 

294 

Dade 

102 

160  Randolpil 

780 

724 

De  Kalb 

799 

1097  Rabun 

55 

207 

Effingham 

183 

99  Richmond 

908 

505 

Emanuel 

155 

207  Slewart 

926 

686 

Early 

200 

505  Sumier 

733 

537 

Elbert 

991 

161  Scriven 

265 

223 

Fayette 

521 

717  Telfair 

160 

150 

Floyd 

680 

673  Tattnall 

361 

44 

Forsyth 

629 

747  Thomas 

526 

250 

Franklin 

363 

965  Talbot 

919 

738 

Glyn 

132 

22  Twiggs 

331 

414 

Gilmer 

402 

854  Troup  1122 

384 

Gwinnett 

745 

635  Taliaferro 

388 

55 

Green 

827 

139  Upson 

657 

344 

Houston 

697 

674  Union 

412 

641 

Harris 

870 

403  Ware 

193 

161 

Heard 

415 

473  Wayne 

58 

69 

Henry 

939 

824  Walker 

784 

965 

Hall 

521 

664  Walton 

544 

741 

Habersham 

425 

778  Wilkinson 

473 

498 

Hancock 

473 

283  Warren 

614 

360 

Irw  in 

86 

355  Washington 

692 

626 

Jackson 

561 

688  Wilkes 

452 

293 

Jasper 

409 

512 

— 

Jeilerson 

607 

111  47,603  44,736 

Jones 

404 

415  44,736 

Taylor’s  m.  2867 

Illinois 

-Official  Returns  : 

Cass.  Taylor. 

V.  B. 

Adams 

2205  1992 

251 

A lexander 

212  101 

2 

Bond 

371  391 

43 

Boone 

395  414 

450 

Brow  n 

666  408 

20 

Bureau 

306  376 

566 

Calhoun 

257  215 

3 

Carroll 

222  426 

116 

Cass 

724  761 

11 

Champaign 

187  213 

Christian 

254  183 

Clark 

759  741 

27 

Clay 

405  207 

Clinton 

43L  351 

3 

Coles 

633  877 

6 

Cook 

1622  1708 

2120 

Crawlord 

507  493 

Cumberland 

236  190 

DeKalb 

374  223 

427 

De  W lit 

363  373 

20 

DuPage 

623  313 

528 

Edgar 

816  829 

42 

Ed  wards 

113  288 

19 

Effingham 

330  99 

Fayette 

452  407 

F tank  lib 

459  139 

Fulton 

1634  1635 

371 

Gallatin 

537  235 

6 

Greene 

1128  853 

36 

Grundy 

207  123 

63 

Hamilton 

478  125 

Hancock 

1074  1087 

67 

Hardin 

237  234 

Henry 

80  136 

228 

Heiiuerson 

291  4U8 

05 

Iroquois 

322  268 

28 

Jackson 

243  177 

5 

Jasper 

228  154 

J etterson 

605  280 

2 

J c i'aty 

454  530 

93 

J o Daviess 

1435  1777 

134 

Johnson 

290  67 

Kane 

783  855 

1220 

Kendall 

378  392 

547 

ix-uox 

727  830 

392 

Lake 

446  321 

1088 

LaSalle 

1238  862 

873 

Lawrence 

532  464 

Lee 

367  3uU 

135 

Li  vingston 

130  82 

4 

Logan 

369  465 

4 

Macon 

323  253 

5 

Macoupin 

898  740 

96 

Madison 

1503  1820 

162 

Mariun 

639  227 

15 

Marshall 

233  304 

41 

Mason 

403  391 

7 

Massac 

303  2U4 

McDonough 

416  439 

25 

McHenry 

528  618 

1016 

McLean 

626  75 8 

94 

Menard 

488  605 

1 

Mercer 

315  486 

90 

Monroe 

546  455 

Montgomery 

533  332 

13 

Morgan 

1309 

1372 

139 

Moulti  ie 

191 

248 

Ogle 

480 

682 

413 

Peoria 

1161 

1237 

368 

Perry 

344 

239 

44 

Platt 

138 

132 

Pike 

1636 

1609 

159 

P>.pe 

234 

224 

Pulaski 

141 

84 

Putnam 

185 

266 

299 

Randolph 

689 

580 

300 

Richland 

331 

351 

Rock  Island 

431 

583 

96 

Sarigamou 

1336 

1943 

47 

Saline 

378 

133 

Schuyler 

804 

807 

34 

Scott 

649 

709 

15 

Shelby 

658 

337 

1 

Stark 

174 

214 

84 

Stephenson 

763 

730 

111 

St.  Clair 

2023 

1109 

63 

Tazewell 

593 

1097 

96 

Union 

503 

108 

5 

Vermillion 

758 

942 

68 

Wabash 

303 

456 

14 

Warren 

529 

537 

149 

VV  ashmgton 

577 

204 

27 

Wayne 

514 

320 

1 

W hite 

513 

674 

13 

Whileside 

235 

391 

279 

Will 

897 

713 

540 

Woodford 

309 

186 

52 

Winnebago 

240 

866 

807 

Williamson 

575 

211 

Total, 

56,629 

53,215 

15,804 

Cass’  majority, 

3,414 

- * 

Mississippi. — Repudiation. — The  Ripley  (Miss.) 
Advertiser , a large  and  extensively  circulating 
newspaper  says:  “ The  sale  of  the  Slate  lands 
under  the  act  of  the  Legislature  has  recently  been 
attempted  according  to  law  in  Jackson.  It  will 
be  recollected  by  our  readers  that  these  lands 
were  donated  by  Congress  to  the  State  lor  the 
purposes  of  internal  improvement,  and  that  the 
last  Legislature  ottered  them  lor  sale  at  extor- 
tionate prices,  payable  in  Planters’  Bank  bonds — 
the  object  being  to  buy  up  the  bonds  with  these 
lands  at  exorbitant  prices.  At  the  recent  sale 
only  a very  lew  tracts,  not  altogether  exceeding 
3000  acres,  lound  purchasers,  and  these  w ere  sold 
to  persons  having  plantations  adjacent.  The  in- 
satiable speculators  who  hold  ihe  bonds  ol  the 
Stale  are  determined  to  exact  the  last  farthing, 
and  repudiate  all  compromise,  The  Shy  locks 
must  have  their  pound  of  flesh  ; they  will  accept 
of  nothing  else.  The  next  Legislature,  however, 
we  hope,  will  extricate  the  internal  improve- 
ment lund  arid  the  interests  of  the  Stale  Irom 
their  langs.  The  true  interest  of  the  State  is  to 
sell  these  lands  low  to  actual  settlers,  and  to  let 
the  speculators,  who  hold  the  Stale  bunds,  bought 
up  lor  little  or  nothing,  all  go  to  the  devil." 

It  is  to  be  hoped  mat  the  above  does  not  speak 
the  sentiments  ol  any  large  poilion  ol  the  people 
ul  that  State. 


lutociaL 


The  Texas  Boundary, — The  Galveston  Civilian 
of  the  14 Lb  ultimo  mentions  a lawsuit,  ol  great 
interest  and  public  importance,  which  has  been 
instituted  in  the  Uniteu  States  Court  at  Galves- 
ton. A citizen  ol  Louisiana  sued  a citizen  of  the 
county  ol  Santa  Fe  as  a citizen  of  the  Stale  of 
1 exas.  The  detenoant  pleaded,  in  abatement  of 
the  suit,  that  Santa  f e loruis  no  pail  of  the  Stale 
ol  Texas  ; that,  up  to  the  late  treaty  ol  peace  be- 
tween itie  United  States  and  Mexico,  Santa  Fe 
was  a part  ol  the  Republic  of  Mexico  ; and  that, 
by  said  treaty,  it  was  ceded  to  the  United  |,Slales, 
and  now  constitutes  a pull  of  its  territory,  and  is 
thereloie  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Stale  of 
Texas.  'To  this  plea  ttie  plaintiff  has  demurred, 
and  assigned  lor  reasons  ttie  revolution  ol  Texas, 
and  the  act  of  1836  defining  its  limits  ; the  joint 
resolutions  of  annexation,  .and  the  proceedings  in 
execution  thereol  ; and  the  late  treaty  of  peace 
fixing  the  limits  ol  the  United  States  beyond  the 
boundary  of  Texas,  to  the  county  ol  Santa  Fe. 

“ Thus  says  the  Civilian,  “ is  this  great  ques- 
tion presented  to  the  national  tribunals  lor  deci- 
sion. It  will  be  argued  immediately,  and  decided 
in  a week  or  two,  and  taken  to  the  Supreme 
Court  at  Washington  for  revision,  however  it 
may  be  determined.  ’ — National  Intelligencer. 
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The  Alien  Passenger  Tax — It  i*  not  general- 
ly known,  says  Ibe  J\ew  York  Journal  of  Com- 
merce, ttial  the  recent  decision  ol  ttie  Supreme 
Court  of  the  Coiled  Slates  against  Uie  constitu- 
tionality of  the  Allen  Passenger  Tax  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  consequently  of  New  York  and 
other  S ates,  was  obtained  through  the  perseve- 
rance and  at  the  expense  of  Robert  C.  Manners, 
E-q.,  British  Vice  Consul  at  Boston.  Yet  such 
is  Hie  fact. 

The  history  of  the  case  is  about  as  follows:  In 
March  1837,  the  question  of  the  expediency  of 
enacting  a law  to  levy  a tax  on  Alien  Passengers, 
was  relerred  to  a Committee  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Legislature.  On  the  10th  of  the  same  month, 
Mr.  Manners  addressed  a protest  to  the  Chair- 
man ol  that  Committee,  representing  that  such  a 
law  would  be  contrary  to  the  Convention  existing 
between  the  United  Stales  and  Great  Britain. 
Nevertheless  a law  was  passed,  levying  a tax 
upon  all  such  persons,  of  two  dollars  per  head. 
Mr.  Manners  then  caused  protest  to  be  made,  on 
payment  of  the  tax,  denying  its  constitutionality, 
ami  declaring  it  contrary  to  existing  treaties. 
In  1838  Mr.  Manners  employed  Theodore  Otis, 
E->q.,  ol  Boston,  to  bring  a suit  against  said  city, 
in  lue  name  ol  Captaiu  Norris,  master  ol  a ves- 
sel, but  with  a stipulation  that  tie  (Norris)  should 
be  protected  against  all  cost  and  charges  to  which 
the  suit  might  give  rise.  Rufus  (Juoale,  Esq., 
having  been  engaged  to  argue  the  case,  in  con- 
nection with  Mr.  Otis,  it  was  argued  belore  the 
Supreme  CourL  of  Massachusetts  ; but  judgment 
was  not  rendered  until  1842.  It  being  in  lavor 
ol  the  city,  an  appeal  was  immediately  taken,  in 
the  name  of  Captain  Norris,  to  the  Supreme 
Coiiit  of  the  United  States.  In  1848,  Daniel 
Webster  was  engaged  to  assist  Mr.  Ctioate,  and 
the  case  Was  argued  by  them  at  Washington,  in 
February,  1849.  A re-ai guinent  having  been 
ordered  ay  the  Court,  the  case  was  again  argued 
by  the  same  counsel,  last  December,  and  resulted 
in  lavor  of  Norris,  on  the  ground  that  the  lax 
was  unconstitutional. 

Thus  lor  nearly  12  years  Mr.  Manners  has  op- 
posed the  lax  as  unconstitutional,  and  for  nearly 
ten  years  has  caused  it  to  be  liLigaled,  until  it  has 
finally  been  decided  as  above. 

While  this  litigation  was  pending,  most  owners 
and  consignees  ol  emigrant  vessels  paid  the  tax 
under  protest,  and  the  consequence  is,  that  a 
large  amount  ol  money  is  to  be  returned  to  them. 

Important  Decision. — The  great  land  suit  ol 
the  heirs  ol  Duoreuil  Villars  vs.  Joseph  M.  Ken- 
nedy and  others,  being  for  the  block  of  ground  on 
Which  tile  United  States  Branch  Mini  is  Situated, 
was  decided  in  the  Filth  District  Court  at  New 
Orleans,  on  the  lliti  insl.,  in  lavor  ol  the  delen- 
danls.  Trie  Picayune  says  : 

The  United  Stales  Government  is  the  real  par- 
ty delendant  in  this  action.  The  suit  involved 
the  1 1 lie  lo  a portion  ol  the  Third  and  Fourth  Mu- 
nicipalities, property  worth  over  $15  000,000. 
This  was  made  a test-suit.  The  delendaiils, 
Kennedy  and  others,  officers  in  the  United  States 
Branch  Mint  at  New  Orleans,  were  represented 
by  Levi  Fierce,  and  T.  J.  Durant,  United  Slates 
District  Attorney,  who  called  the  First  Munici- 
pality in  warranty  lo  defend  the  title  ol  the  Uni- 
ted Stales  ; the  lot  ol  ground  in  controversy  hav- 
ing ocen  donated  by  the  First  Municipality  lor 
the  purpose  ol  building  Itie  mint.  The  First  Mu- 
nicipality was  represented  Dy  C Roselius  and 
Rouen  Preux.  l lie  heirs  ol  Villars  were  rep- 
resented oy  Ine  Hon.  Henry  Clay,  W.  G.  Micou. 
G.  Schuiiol,  Mr.  J.  Judah  ol  Indiana,  and  J.  F. 
Wilde,  who  represented  tiis  deceased  lather,  the 
Hon.  K.  H.  VVnde,  who  in  his  iilelime  took  an 
iuiporiau  pail  mine  suit.  The  decision  occu- 
pies over  lorty  pages. 


Statistics. 


Domestic  Expobts  of  the  United  States. — 
The  loliowiug  compaiuuve  statement  ol  the  ex- 
ports of  the  past  two  years,  is  taken  Irom  the 
Report  ol  Uie  Secretary  ol  Itie  Treasury  made 
to  Congress  in  January  last: 

Fisheries — the  seas. 

1848.  1847. 

Dried  fisheries,  or  cod  fish- 
eries $059,629  $699,482 

Pickled  fish,  or  river  fishe- 
ries (herring,  shad,  sal- 
mon, mackeiely  136  221 


Whale  and  olher  fish  oil 

1,070,659 

552,388 

Spermaceti  oil 

738  456 

208  832 

W halebone 

671,601 

314  107 

Spermaceti  candles 

191,467 

186  839 

$3,468,033 

$1,980,663 

The  Forest. 

Skins  and  furs 

747,145 

607.780 

Ginseng 

64,466 

162,647 

Products  of  Wood. 

Staves,  shingles,  boards, 

hewn  limber 

1.849  911 

2,429,863 

Olher  lumber 

312,781 

283  433 

Masts  and  spars 

23,270 

129,760 

Oak  bark  and  other  dye 

95  355 

184.126 

All  manufactures  of  woot 

1,495,924 

2,042,695 

Naval  stores,  tar,  pitch 

rosin  and  turpentine 

759,221 

752  303 

Ashes,  pot  and  pearl 

618.000 

466,477 

5,996,073 

6,288,657 

•Agriculture. 

Product  of  animals — 

Beef,  tallow,  hides,  horned 

cattle 

2,434,003 

1,905  341 

Butler  and  cheese 

1,741,770 

1,361,168 

Pork  (pickled),  bacon,  lard 

live  hogs 

6,630  842 

9,033,872 

Horses  and  mules 

277  949 

195,195 

Sheep 

29  100 

20,820 

Wool 

89,460 

57,497 

11,302,534 

12,538,896 

Vegetable  Food — 

Wheat 

6,049.350 

2 669,175 

Flour 

26  133  811 

13,194,109 

Indian  corn 

14  395  212 

3,837,483 

meal 

4 301  3.34 

1,807,601 

Rye  meal 

225,502 

.174,560 

Rye,  oats,  and  small  grain 

and  pulse 

1,600  962 

376,572 

Biscuit  or  ship  bread 

556,266 

619,096 

Potatoes 

109.082 

86.677 

Apples 

92  961 

88,944 

Rice 

3 605,696 

2 331,824 

57,070,326 

25,187,647 

Tobacco 

7,242  086 

7,531,122 

Cotton 

53,415,848 

61,998,294 

Hemp 

27,637 

•All  olher  •Agricultural  products. 

Flax  seed 

1 346 

1.584 

Hops 

150,654 

17  674 

Brown  sugar 

25,483 

8,891 

Indigo 

10 

1,100 

177,493 

29,246 

Manufactures. 

Soap  and  tallow  candles 

606  798 

670,223 

Leather  bool  and  shoes 

243,816 

194  095 

Household  furniture 

225,700 

297  358 

Coaches  and  other  carriages  75,369 

89,963 

Hats 

59,536 

55,493 

Saddlery 

13,102 

27,435 

Wax 

161,527 

134  577 

Spirits  from  grain 

67,781 

90,957 

Beer,  ale,  porter  and  cider  68  114 

78,071 

Snuff  anu  luoaceo 

658,950 

568, 5a5 

Linseed  oil  and  spirits  of 

turpentine 

498,110 

331  404 

Cordage 

27,054 

29  911 

Iron — pig,  bar  and  nails 

168  817 

154,030 

castings 

68  889 

b3,la8 

all  manufactures  of  929,778 

1,022,40b 

Spirits,  Irom  molasses 

2u3  609 

269,407 

Sugar,  refined 

124,874 

253.900 

Chocolate 

1,653 

2 207 

Gunpowder 

88  397 

125,263 

Copper  and  brass 

64,980 

64,468 

Medicinal  drugs 

105,793 

210.584 

$4  612,597 

$4,750,440 

Cotton  piece  goods. 

Printed  and  colored 

281,320 

351,169 

White 

3,345,902 

4,866,559 

Nankeen 

8,794 

2,365 

Twist,  yarn  and  thread 

108,132 

170  633 

All  olher  manufactures  of  338,375 

327,479 

$4,082,523 

$5,718,205 

Flax  and  Hemp — 

Cloth  and  1 hread 

477 

495 

Bags  and  all  manufactures  of  5.305 

6,218 

Wearing  apparel 

47,101 

574,834 

Combs  and  buttons 

17,026 

16,461 

Brushes 

2,967 

2,160 

Billiard  tables  and  appa* 

ralus 

615 

12 

Umbrellas  and  parasols 

2,150 

1,916 

Leather  and  morocco  skins 

not  sold,  per  lb. 

29  856 

16.483 

Fire  engines  and  apparatus 

3,443 

7.686 

Printing  presses  and  type 

17,431 

30,403 

Musical  instruments 

16  997 

38,588 

Books  and  maps 

44,751 

75,193 

Paper  and  stationery 

88,731 

78.307 

Paints  and  varnish 

54,115 

50,739. 

V megar 

9,526 

13,920 

Earthen  and  stone  ware 

4,758 

8,512 

Manufactures  of  glass 

71.155 

76.007 

lin 

6,363 

12,353 

pewter  and 

lead 

13,694 

7,739 

marble  and 

stone 

11,220 

22,466 

gold  and  sil- 

ver  and 

gold  leaf 

4,268 

6,141 

Gold  and  silver  coin 

62,620 

2,700,412 

Artificial  flowers  and  jew- 

elry 

3,126 

11,217 

Molasses 

26  959 

5,563 

T runks 

5 270 

6,126 

Bricks  and  lime 

17,623 

24,174 

Domestic  sail 

42  333 

73.274 

$4,692,403 

$9,586  624 

Coal 

47,112 

Lead 

124,981 

84.278 

Ice 

75,457 

Articles  not  enumerated — 

Manufactured  1,108.984 

1,137.828 

Ollier  articles  1,199,276 

851,313 

$2,308,260 

$1,589,211 

Government  stores  lo  the 

army  Irom  New  York 

326,800 

Tot.  exports,  dom.  pro.  $150,637,464  132,904,121 

Lowell. — The  whole  number  of  mills  in  Low- 
ell is  48,  under  the  care  of  12 Corporations  u hose 
aggregate  capital  stock  amounts  lo  $12,110,000. 
The  48  mills  give  employment  to  7,644  lemales 
and  3,629  males — total  11,273.  The  whole  num- 
ber of  yards  manufactured  per  week,  is  1,732,287 
— viz  : 1,704,996  of  Cotton  j 27,29 1 of  Woollen  ; 
6,500  carpels  and  40  rugs.  'I  he  amouni  of  Col- 
ton consumed  is  559,000  pounds  per  week,  and  of 
Wool  46,000  pounds.  The  number  of  yards 
printed  is  380,000,  and  of  dyed  2,015,000. 

The  different  Companies  use  25, 100  tons  ofan- 
Ihiacite  coal  per  annum,  with  36  303  bushels  of 
charcoal  and  2,790  cords  of  wood.  They  also 
consume  70,510  gallons  of  sperm  oil,  and  35,000 
ol  lard  ; 1,090,000  pounds  of  starch,  and  766  bar- 
rels of  Hour.  The  buildings  are  warmed  by 
steam. 

Other  manufactures  are  produced  in  the  city, 
to  the  value  ol  $1,500,000 — employing  a capital 
of  $400,000,  aim  about  1,500  hands. 

'1  lie  average  wages  ol  lemales  is  $2  per  week, 
clear  of  board  ; males  80  cents  per  day.  The 
medium  produce  of  a loom  is  45  yards  per  day, 
with  No.  14  yarn  : w ith  No.  30,  33  yards — and 
Hie  average  per  spindle  1|  yards  per  day. 

The  Middlesex  Company  make  use  annually  of 

6.000. 000  teasels  , 1,716,000  pounds  ol  fine  wool  ; 
80  000  lbs.  glue,  $60  000  worth  ol  dye  slutls,  and 
$17,000  worth  oi  suap.  The  same  Company  also 
Lousume  at  their  Wamesit  Carpel  Mill  on  the 
Concord  River,  93,000  10s.  coarse  wool,  and  36,- 
400  los.  worsted  yarn — producing  91,000  yards  of 
ingrain  carpeting. 

1 here  aie  two  Institutions  for  the  savings  of 
the  operatives— the  Lowell  and  the  City.  The 
tormer  had  on  deposit  m Ueplember  last,  $952,- 
280,  irom  5,066  depositors.  'J  he  “City”  lias 
been  in  operation  only  since  March,  1848  ; yet 
had  on  deposiL  on  the  1st  of  January  last  $27,717, 
Horn  258  persons — most  ol  the  depositors  in  both 
banks  being  the  Factory  operatives. 

A hospital,  established  oy  the  several  manu- 
faclunng  coiporalions,  is  always  open  lor  the 
convenience  and  comlort  ol  tnose  employed  by 
the  different  Companies.  It  is  under  the  super- 
intendence ol  one  ol  the  best  surgeons  and  phy- 
sicians, and  is  said  lo  be  in  a tluunsl  mg  condi- 
tion. 

The  population  of  Lowell,  nineteen  years  ago, 
was  a liille  over  3,500  ; uow  it  is  estimated  at 

35.000.  — Loicell  Courier. 
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Duration  op  Human  Life. — In  an  address  re- 
cently delivered  before  the  State  Medical  So- 
ciety of  New  York,  by  Dr.  Alexander  H.  Ste- 
vens. it  was  stated  that  throughout  the  civilized 
world  the  duration  of  human  life  has  increased, 
and  is  steadily  increasing,  with  the  advancement 
and  diffusion  of  medical  science.  The  following 
extract,  embodying  some  very  interesting  statis- 
tics upon  this  subject,  is  from  the  address  re- 
ferred to: — 

“ In  the  city  of  Geneva,  in  the  16th  century, 
one  individual  in  25  died  annually.  For  the  18th 
. century,  one  in  34;  at  the  present  time,  one  in 
46.  With  us  the  mortality  is  greater.  I esti- 
mate it  at  one  in  40,  the  proportion  of  childhood 
being  larger,  and  childhood  being  the  period  of 
the  greatest  mortality.  In  the  British  navy, 
among  adults,  none  of  whom  are  very  aged,  the 
mortality  is  only  about  one  in  100.  Seventy 
years  ago  the  mortality  in  the  British  navy  was 
one  in  every  ten.  In  1808,  one  in  30;  1836,  13 
8-10,  among  1,000;  a diminution  to  less  than  a 
seventh  of  the  rate  in  1770.  In  the  American 
army,  with  a corps  of  medical  officers  not  ex 
celled  by  that  of  any  other  country,  the  mortali- 
ty is  little  over  one  in  300  per  annum.  In 
London  the  mortality  in  the  middle  of  the  last 
century  was  one  in  32.  In  the  year  1838,  the 
mortality  was  one  in  36.  I quote  from  the  an- 
nual report  of  the  Register  General.  Within 
the  last  twenty  years  the  mortality  of  Russia  has 
been  one  in  27  ; Prussia,  one  in  36;  France,  one 
in  39  07;  Holland,  one  in  39;  Belgium,  one  in 
43  01 ; England,  one  in  53  07  ; Sicily,  one  in  32; 
Greece;  cue  in  30;  Philadelphia,  one  in  42  03  ; 
Bostfin,  one  in  45;  New  York,  one  in  27  83. 
The  immigrants  have  made  our  ( New  York ) 
mortality  greater  than  that  of  our  sister  cities  ; 
in  other  respects  it  has  diminished  with  the  ad 
vance  of  medical  science.  These  statistical  state- 
ments might  be  multiplied  at  great  length  ; but 
enough  have  been  given  to  show  conclusively 
the  prodigious  extent  to  which  human  life  has 
been  lengthened,  with  the  advance  and  diffusion 
of  medical  science,  beyond  its  duration  in  for- 
mer periods,  and  beyond  its  present  duration  in 
the  less  enlightened  countries  of  Europe.” 

Post  Office  in  England. — The  following  ta- 
ble showing  the  gradual  but  constant  increase  of 
post  office  communication  in  England  since  the 
introduction  of  the  penny  postage  system,  may 
not  be  uninteresting  to  our  readers,  now  that  an 
endeavor  appears  to  be  maki"g  to  reduce  our 
postage  to  something  like  a similar  rale  : 

Annual  increase. 
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* Millions. 

Per  cent. 

1839 

76 

1840 

169 

93 

123 

1841 

1964. 

27  5 

36 

1842 

2t.8i 

12 

16 

1843 

220| 

12 

16 

1844 

242 

21i 

28 

1845 

272i 

29 1 

39 

1846 

299i 

28 

37 

1847 

322 

22i 

30 

1848 

329 

7 

9 

* This  is 

exclusive  of  about  six  and 

a half  millions 

of  francs. 

The  franking  privilege 

was  abolished 

when  the  penny  postage  system  was  adopted. 

Small  Holdings  in 

France. — France  contains 

92,000,009 

culHvalable  acres,  of  which  six  mil- 

lions  are  u 

nder  forests 

, leaving  86  millions  divi- 

ded  thus  : 
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Produce  at  Chicago. — The  following  table 
furnishes  the  amounts  of  wheat  in  store  at  Chi- 
cago on  the  first  of  March  during  the  five  years 
pasl  ; also  the  prices  of  wheat  and  freights  to 
Buffalo,  and  the  date  at  which  the  navigation 
was  open  and  vessels  cleared  : — 


Years. 

Bushels. 

Price  of 

Freight. 

Opening  of 

wheat . 

to  Buff. 

NuvigaOn. 

1845 

260,000 

62 

6 a 7 

Mareii  25. 

1846 

682,133 

781 

15  a i6 

April  13. 

1847 

643,000 

75  a 78 

121  is 

do 

1848 

380,090 

65  a 68 

8 a 9 

do 

IS  19 

618,500 

56  a 64 

13  a 16 

There 

also  in 

store  18,000  barrels  of  flour 

which,  if  added  to  the  stock  of  wheat  on  hand 
would  make  the  aggregate  of  wheat  to  exceed 
700,000  bushels  ; and  this,  although  but  little  less 
than  half  the  crop  remains  in  the  hands  of  the 
growers,  awaiting  the  opportunity  to  thresh  it  out 
and  send  it  to  market. 

New  Bedford , Massachusetts ■ — The  imports  of 
Sperm  oil,  whale  oil  and  whalebone  into  the 
United  States  for  January  and  February  1849  is, 
as  follows  : Sperm  Oil,  11,342;  Whale  Oil,  25,- 
254  ; and  Whalebone,  151,600. 

Commerce  of  Mobile. — The  exports  of  Cot- 
ton Irom  Mobile  to  foreign  ports  for  the  six 
months,  ending  28ih  February,  have  been  as  fol- 
lows : 

To  Great  Britain. 

Bales.  Pounds.  Value. 

In  Amer.  vessels  63,938  32,870,452  $1,860,511  81 
British  do  46,705  23,933,278  1,366,202  09 


Total 

110,693  56,803,730  $3,226,713  90 

In  Amer.  vessels 

To  France. 

23,333  11,997,142 

$682,460  91 

In  Amer.  vessels 

To  other  ports. 
6,244  3,193,997 

171,078  46 

Spanish  do 

6,340  3,026,581 

185,246  25 

British  do 

1,279  669,820 

37,504  00 

Total 

13,863  6,890,398 

$393,828  71 

Total  3 mos.  to 
Feb.  28  ’49 

147, S89  75,691,270  $4,303  003  52 

Total  3 mos.  to 
Nov.  30  ’48 

31,724  16,034,062 

866,097  20 

Total  since  Sept. 

1,  1848  179,613  91,725,332  $5,169,100  72 


Commerce  of  California. — We  have  looked 
over  a record  of  arrivals  and  departures  of  ves- 
sels at  the  port  of  Monterey,  California,  kept  by 
an  officer  of  the  United  States  Navy,  during  a 
period  of  thirteen  months,  the  entries  commenc- 
ing on  the  8th  of  September,  1847,  and  ending 
on  the  9th  of  October,  1848.  The  number  ol 
vessels  that  arrived  were  as  follows  : ships,  16  ; 
barques,  11  ; brigs,  24;  schooners,  16;  in  all,  67 
vessels.  Of  these,  12  were  United  Slates  vessels 
of  war,  leaving  a total  of  55  merchant  vessels, 
with  a tonnage  of  11,504  tons.  Of  the  total  num- 
ber of  vessels,  41  were  American  ; 11  Hawaiian, 
(Sandwich  Islanders);  6 Peruvian;  3 Chilian;  2 
English  ; 1 Spanish  ; 1 French  ; 1 Mexican  ; and 
1,  nation  not  mentioned. 

During  Uie  period  mentioned,  the  amount  of 
duties  collected  (tonnage  and  customs)  by  United 
States  officers  in  all  Upper  California,  was  about 
$120,000;  of  which  sum  $25,000  was  collected 
at  Monterey. — Phila-  North  American. 

Coffee,  Sugar  and  MoLASsEs.---The  follow- 
ing, Irmn  a Havana  Circular,  shows  the  export 
of  Coffee,  Sugar,  and  Molasses,  lrom  Havana  and 
Matanzas,  during  the  pasl  two  years  : 

Coffee,  to  From  Havana.  Matanzas. 


3.000. 000  families  cultivating  their 
estates  of  a little  more  than  six 

acres,  possessing  altogether  20,000,000 

800,000  families  cultivating  little  more 

than  26  acres  each,  say  20,000.000 

1.000. 000  families  cultivating  their 
land,  through  tenants,  on  the  condi- 
tions following  : 

By  metayers,  at  half  produce,  about  30,000,000 
By  general  lea-es  to  middlemen,  with 

privilege  ol  subletting  6,000,000 

By  special  leases  to  tenants,  without 

privilege  of  subletting  10,000,000 


86,000,000 


1847. 

1848. 

1847. 

1848. 

U.  States  arr. 

60,200 

44,586 

17,492 

2.065 

Great  Britain 

1,333 

176 

7 

N.  of  Rurope 

24,377 

4,495 

53,019 

2,260 

S.  of  Europe 

204,232 

60,813 

21  835 

3,485 

639 

Elsewhere 

15,920 

8,192 

9.162 

Totals 

326,062 

118,262 

101,578 

8,456 

Sugar,  to 
U.  Slates  bxs. 

173,113 

133,147 

1 17,045 

99,473 

Great  Britain 

70,870 

70,100 

63,933 

32,067 

N . of  Europe 

226,481 

287,734 

126,545 

130,668 

S.  of  Rurope 

102,226 

181,206 

56,903 

46,712 

Elsewhere 

12,063 

15,902 

8,338 

4,713 

Totals 

614,853 

683,989 

361,914 

313,633 

Molasses , to 
Uniied  Stales 
Great  Britain 
Other  places 


hhds.  47,584 
1,682 
4; 953 


Total  54,219 

Fresh  American  Pork  in  Ireland. — Pork 
packed  in  ice  from  the  United  Slates,  has  been 
imported  into  Dublin,  and  arrived  perfectly  s veet 
and  fresh.  In  reference  to  this,  the  Freemen's 
Journal  says  : 

We  notice  this  importation  as  significant  of 
what  we  are  coming  to  in  Ireland.  Ireland, 
which  a few  years  ago,  used  to  export  pigs  by 
millions  to  England,  now  imports  not  only  salt 
pork  and  bacon,  but  even  fresh  pork  from  Ame- 
rica. Ireland,  which  was  the  granary  of  Eng- 
land, now  feeds  her  own  people  with  flour  and 
Indian  corn  from  America. 

Cuba. — Its  trade  with  the  United  Stales. — The 
Island  of  Cuba  is  the  same  in  size  as  England, 
and  its  trade  with  the  United  Slates  should  be 
nearly  as  great.  But  the  blind,  monopolizing 
policy  of  Spain  keeps  out  the  commerce  of  this 
country,  and  depresses  and  impoverishes  the  is- 
land by  numerous  exactions  and  tariffs.  Still, 
such  is  the  natural  productiveness  of  Cuba,  and 
such  the  enterprise  of  ils  inhabitants,  that  the 
imports  and  exports  each  amount  to  more  than 
$22  000,000  annually.  They  were  in  the  year 
1847  as  follows : 

Imports.  Exports. 

Provisions  $9,006,854  Slate  pro- 

Cotton  goods  2,329.857  ducts  $20,837,278 

Linen  goods  2,462,844  Fruits  and  ve- 

Woullen  goods  431,1 15  gelable  100f825 

Silk  good  427,567  Woods  440,226 

Lumber  1,526,281  Metallic  ores  209,235 

Metallic  arlicles  2,093,529  Foreigu  prod.  161,508 

Leather  do  513,411  Manufactures  251,514 

Railroad  do  62,365 
Sugar  mill  do  133,585 
Miscellaneous  3,637,955 


Total  $22,621,397  Total  $22,000,585 


Of  the  above,  the  imports  from  the  Uni- 
ted States  were  $5,746,233 

And  the  exports  to  the  United  Slates  5 609,344 
'Tonnage,  both  cleaiances  and  entrances  1,134,198 
Ol  ihis,  the  portion  belonging  to  the  Uni- 
ted States  was  476,773 

Other  than  that  of  United  States  657,425 


These  are  official  statements,  and  they  show 
that  one-lourth  of  the  trade  of  Cuba,  and  neat’ 
one-half  of  its  tonnage,  is  from  our  own  country. 
Let  us  now  inquire  whalw'ouldbe  the  commerce 
between  that  island  and  these  States,  providing 
the  restrictions  of  old  Spain  should  be  bought  out 
by  Cuba  and  the  United  States,  and  a free  inter- 
course opened,  the  same  as  the  Northern  Slates 
now  happily  enjoy  with  Florida  and  Louisiana, 
both  formerly  Spanish  possessions:  for,  during 
the  last  forty  years  of  the  colonial  history  of 
Louisiana,  it  was  Spanish  : that  is,  from  1763 
until  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  just 
as  it  was  about  to  fall  into  our  hands.  Florida 
was  purchased  so  late  as  1819. 

The  population  of  Cuba,  in  1846,  was  follows  : 
Whites  425,767 

Free  blacks  149,226 


SLves 


Males  201,031 
Feinaies  122,748 


323,779 


Total  898,772 

The  whites,  it  will  be  seen,  are  the  largest 
class,  and  not  the  slaves,  as  in  two  of  our  South- 
ern Slates. 
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Terms. — Four  Dollars  per  annum,  in  advance , 
or  if  remitted  before  the  expiration  of  the  first  month 
after  the  commencement  of  d volume; — otherwise  Five 
Dollars  will  be  charged.  Three  copies  will  be  sent  to 
one  address  upon  the  receipt  of  Ten  Dollars,  and 
seven  copies  upon  the  receipt  of  Twenty  Dollars. 

Subscribers  may  remit , at  our  risk,  by  mail ; and 
current  bills,  of  sound  banks,  in  any  of  the  Slates, 
will  be  accepted  in  payment. 


National  Affairs. 

CIVIL  APPOINTMENTS, 

BY  THE  PRESIDENT. 

By  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

Joseph  Bates  to  be  Marshal  of  the  United 
States  for  the  district  of  Texas. 

Post  Office  Department. 

Samdel  Roseberg,  to  be  Postmaster  at  Pitts- 
burg (Penn.),  vice  C.  McKibbin. 

William  P.  Millard,  Galena  (Illinois),  vice 
John  A.  Slaymaker. 

Successor  of  Commodore  Bolton Commo- 

dore Charles  W.  Morgan  has  been  appointed  to 
succeed  Com.  Bolton,  deceased,  in  the  command 
of  the  Mediterranean  squadron. 


53“  Official  notice  is  given  in  the  National 
Intelligencer  that  the  Home  Department  is  fully 
organized  and  that  applications  and  recommen- 
dations for  Marshalships  and  District  Attorney- 
ships must  be  made  to  it. 

Minister  to  Bogota. — Letters  from  his  fami- 
ly, received  at  New  York,  contradict  the  rumored 
death  of  Mr.  Bidlack,  at  Bogota.  Intelligence 
has  been  received  from  him  six  days  subsequent 
to  tbe  lime  of  his  reported  decease,  when  he  was 
in  good  heaith. 


Rumored  Appointments. — Governor  Penning- 
ton, of  New  Jersey,  having  declined  the  appoint- 
ment of  Governor  of  the  new  Territory  of  Min- 
nesota, Alexander  Ramsey,  of  Pennsylvania,  is 
said  to  have  been  appointed  in  his  stead. 

Rev.  Robert  Allen,  of  Kentucky,  to  be  Post 
Office  Agent  at  California,  in  place  of  Voortiees, 
removed. 

General  Wilson,  of  Missouri,  to  be  Navy  Agent 
at  San  Francisco. 


Mexican  Claims Official  notice  is  given  by 

the  Secretary  of  State,  that,  pursuant  to  the  act 
of  Congress  “ to  can  y into  etiect  certain  stipula- 
tions of  the  treaty  between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  of  Februa- 
ry 2nd,  1848,”  the  Board  of  Commissioners  crea- 
ted by  that  act  will  meet  in  the  City  of  Washing- 
ton, on  Monday  the  16th  of  April  next,  to  receive 
and  examine  all  claims  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States  which  are  provided  for  by  the  treaty  afore- 
said. 


* The  U.  S.  steamer  Alabama,  left  New 
Orleans  on  the  2nd  March,  fur  Chagres,  with 
Colonel  Weller  on  board,  appointed  Commissioner 
by  President  Polk  to  run  the  boundary  line  be- 


tween the  United  States  and  the  Republic  of 
Mexico.  The  Colonel  is  en  route  for  San  Diego, 
California. 

Several  gentlemen  attached  to  the  same  com- 
mission left  New  Orleans  on  the  21st  ult.,  in  the 
steamship  Falcon — also  for  Chagres,  and  thence 
to  San  Diego. 


Public  Land  Sales. — The  President  has  is- 
sued his  official  proclamation  appointing  Monday, 
the  fourth  of  June,  for  the  sale  of  public  lands 
at  the  office  at  Sault  St.  Marie  and  Ionia,  Michi- 
gan, Fails  of  St  Croix  and  Mineral  Point,  Wis- 
consin ; and  Fairfield,  Iowa. 

There  are  also  to  be  sales  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie, 
Mineral  Point,  and  Dubuque  on  the  18th  of  June. 

At  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  on  the  3rd  of  September, 
the  mineral  lands,  situated  between  Lake  Supe- 
rior and  the  Montreal  river,  and  on  Isle  Royal, 
in  the  northern  peninsular  of  Michigan,  are  to  be 
sold. 

On  the  same  day  at  the  Falls  of  St.  Croix,  the 
mineral  lands  in  Wisconsin,  located  principally 
on  and  adjacent  to  the  Mississippi  and  St.  Croix 
rivers,  will  be  sold. 


CIRCULAR  INSTRUCTIONS  TO  COLLEC- 
TORS AND  OTHER  OFFICERS  OF  THE 
CUSTOMS. 

Treasury  Department,  > 
March  23,  1 849.  J 

The  act  of  Congress  approved  3rd  of  March, 
1849,  entitled  “ An  act  requiring  all  moneys  re- 
ceived from  Customs,  and  from  all  other  sources, 
to  be  paid  immediately  into  the  Treasury  wilnout 
abatement  or  reduction,  and  for  other  purposes,” 
contains  the  following  provision  in  the  fifth  sec- 
tion thereof,  to  wit : 

“ And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  from  and  after 
the  thirtieth  of  June  next  all  imports  subject  to 
duty,  and  whereupon  the  duties  are  not  paid  when 
assessed,  shall  be  deposited  in  the  public  ware- 
house, from  whence  they  may  be  taken  out  for 
immediate  exportation  under  the  provisions  -of 
that  act,  at  any  time  within  two  years,  and,  on 
payment  of  the  duties  may  be  withdrawn  for  con- 
sumption within  the  United  States  at  any  time 
within  one  year;  but  no  goods  subject  to  duty 
shall  be  hereafter  entered  for  drawback  or  ex- 
ported for  drawback  after  they  are  withdrawn 
from  the  custody  of  the  officers  of  the  customs. 
Provided  however,  That  nothing  herein  contained 
is  intended  to  modify  the  laws  relating  to  the  ex- 
port of  goods  to  Canada  or  Chihuahua,  if  the 
goods  when  entered  for  export  are  immediately 
taken  out  of  the  United  States,  nor  is  it  intended 
hereby  to  modify  the  laws  in  relation  to  pickled 
fish  or  refined  sugar.” 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  this  section  modifies 
the  provisions  of  the  warehouse  act  of  the  6tn  of 
August,  1846,  by  the  extension  “from  and  after 
the  30th  June  next”  of  the  period  for  imports 
subject  to  duty  to  remain  in  warehouse  under 
bond  from  one  to  two  years,  with  the  privilege 
of  being  withdrawn  from  warehouse  for  imme- 
diate exportation,  under  the  provisions  of  the 
warehouse  act  at  any  time  within  said  period  of 
two  years,  but  still  requires  goods  to  be  with- 
drawn from  warehouse  on  payment  of  duties  for 
consumption  within  the  United  States,  at  any 
time  within  one  year  as  enjoined  by  the  act  of 
the  6th  of  August,  1846. 

The  extension  of  tiie  period  to  two  years  also 
applies  to  any  goods  subject  to  duty,  heretofore 
imported,  that  may  remain  in  public  warehouse 
on  the  30th  day  of  June  next,  on  which  the  du- 


ties shall  not  have  been  paid,  and  which  shall  not 
have  been  deposited  in  warehouse  beyond  one 
year;  all  such  goods  will  be  entitled  to  the  ex- 
tension of  time  given  in  this  act,  and  remain  in 
warehouse  with  the  right  of  exportation  at  any 
time  within  two  years  from  their  respective  dates 
of  import  entry.  Consequently  any  goods  subject 
to  duty,  imported  from  and  after  the  20th  of  June 
next,  as  also  goods  imported  prior  to  that  date 
that  shall  not  have  been  entered  and  withdrawn 
for  consumption  within  one  year  from  the  date  of 
the  import  entry,  cannot  after  the  lapse  of  one 
year  be  so  entered  and  withdrawn,  but  may  re- 
main in  warehouse  under  bond  with  the  privilege 
of  being  exported  beyond  the  limits  of  the  United 
States  at  any  time  within  the  period  of  two 
years. 

Any  goods,  however,  on  which  the  duties  shall 
not  have  been  paid  that  may  remain  in  warehouse 
beyond  the  aforesaid  period  of  two  years,  must 
be  appraised  and  sold  to  realise  the  duties  and 
charges  thereon,  in  pursuance  of  the  warehouse 
act  of  the  6th  of  August,  1846,  and  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  department  to  collectors,  and  other 
officers  of  the  customs,  issued  under  said  act  on 
the  14lh  of  August,  1846. 

The  section  of  the  act  under  consideration  also 
provides  that  “ no  goods  subject  to  duty  shall  be 
hereafter  entered  for  drawback,  or  exported  for 
drawback  after  they  are  withdrawn  from  the  cus- 
tody of  the  officers  of  the  customs,”  with  the  ex- 
ception of  goods  exported  to  Canada  or  Chihua- 
hua, as  also  pickled  fish  and  refined  sugar. 

The  construction  given  by  the  Department  of 
the  terms  of  the  act  above  quoted  is,  that  the 
right  of  drawback  exists  under  former  laws  iu 
the  case  of  all  goods  in  the  country  entitled  to 
drawback  on  the  3rd  of  March  instant,  the  date 
of  approval  of  this  act,  and  that,  in  regard  to  all 
goods  imported  subsequently  to  that  date,  they 
became  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  act  with 
the  exception  of  those  especially  exempted  there- 
from. W.  M.  MEREDITH, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 


DELOISAMO, 

53™  John  G.  Down,  has  been  officially  re- 
cognized as  Vice  Consul  of  Spain,  for  the  port 
of  Savannah,  Georgia. 

fEd1* *  The  President  has  recognized  Granville 
S.  Oldfield,  Jr.,  as  Vice  Consul  of  the  Hawaiian 
or  Sandwich  Islands,  for  the  port  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, California. 

53“  The  President  has  officially  recognized 
H.  VV.  Ruthmann  as  Vice  Consul  of  Austria,  at 
Charleston,  for  the  State  of  South  Carolina. 

53=  The  President  has  also  recognized  the 
appointment  of  Clement  Ballen,  to  be  Vice 
Consul  of  the  Republic  of  Ecuador,  for  the  port 
of  San  Francisco,  California. 

Minister  to  Berlin. — The  following  letter  in 
reference  to  tiie  nomination  by  President  Polk, 
and  confirmation  by  the  U S.  Senate  of  Mr. 
Hannegan  as  Minister  to  Prussia,  is  from  the 
New  York  Tribune  : 

Washington,  March  12,  1848. 

My  Dear  Sir  : I have  received  your  letter  of 
the  10th  respecting  Mr.  Hannegan’s  appointment 
as  Minister  to  Prussia.  The  appointment  can 
have  surplised  nobody  more  than  it  surprised  me. 
The  Senate  having  completed  all  its  business,  as 
I supposed,  I left  the  Senate  chamber  between 
six  and  seven  o’clock  on  Sunday  morning,  the 
fourth  of  March.  1 had  never  heard  a syllable 
of  any  intention  of  nominating  Mr.  Hannegan  as 
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minister  to  Prussia,  or  for  any  other  office  ; and 
supposed  it  certain  that  no  nomination  of  any 
kind,  would  be  sent  to  the  Senate  after  that  hour. 

When  I heard,  the  next  day,  that  Mr.  Hanne- 
gan  had  been  nominated  to  a foieign  mission,  and 
that  the  nomination  had  been  confirmed,  I at 
once  contradicted  it,  saying  that  I had  been  in  my 
seat  every  moment  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
session  of  Saturday  and  Saturday  night,  and  until 
broad  daylight  on  Sunday  morning,  when  the  Se- 
nate was  about  breaking  up,  and  1 had  heard  no- 
thing of  any  such  nomination. 

T look  upon  this  nomination,  under  the  circum- 
stances, as  one  of  the  most  disreputable  .proceed- 
ings in  the  history  of  the  Government. 

I am,  with  much  respect, 

• Your  obedient  servant, 

' DANIEL  WEBSTER. 


AEM1T. 

ARMY  GENERAL  ORDER. 

) War  Department, 

General  Orders,  > Adjutant  General’s  Office, 

) Washington,  Mar.  15,  1849. 

Promotions  and  Appointments  in  the  Army  ol 
the  United  States,  made  by  the  President,  by  and 
wiih  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  since 
the  publication  of  the  Army  Register,  January, 

I— PROMOTIONS. 

Medical  Department. 

Assistant  Surgeon  Joseph  H.  Bailey,  to  be  Sur- 
geon, August  8,  1848,  vice  Craig,  deceased. 

Second  Regiment  of  Dragoons. 

Brevet  Second  Lieut.  John  Buford,  Jr.,  of  the 
First  Dragoons,  to  be  second  lieutenant,  Febru- 
ary 17,  1849,  vice  Armstrong,  deceased. 

Regiment  of  Mounted  Riflemen. 

Second  Lieut.  Julian  May,  to  be  first  lieute- 
nant, October  31,  1848,  vice  Taylor,  resigned. 

Brevet  Second  Lieut.  William  B.  Lane,  to  be 
second  lieutenant,  October  31,  1848,  vice  May, 
promoted. 

Second  Regiment  of  Artillery. 

First  Lieut.  John  Sedgwick,  to  be  Captain, 
January  26,  1849,  vice  Duncan,  appointed  Inspec- 
tor General. 

First  Lieut.  Arnold  Elzey,  to  be  captain,  Feb- 
ruary 14,  1849,  vice  Merchant,  promoted. 

Second  Lieut.  J ulius  A.  d’Lagnel,  to  be  first 
lieutenant,  January  26,  1849,  vice  Sedgwick,  pro- 
moted. 

Second  Lieut.  Daniel  T.  Van  Buren,  to  be  first 
lieutenant,  FeDruary  14,  1849,  vice  Elzey,  pro- 
moted. 

Brevet  Second  Lieut.  Henry  Benson,  to  be  se- 
cond lieutenant,  January  26,  1849,  vice  d’Lagnei, 
promoted. 

Brevet  Second  Lieut  John  C.  Tidball,  of  the 
Third  Artillejy,  to  be  second  lieutenant,  Febru- 
ary 14,  1849,  vice  Van  Buren,  promoted. 

Third  Regiment  of  Artillery. 

Captain  Charles  S.  Merchant,  of  the  Second 
Artillery,  to  be  major,  February  14,  1849,  vice 
Van  Ness,  deceased. 

Fourth  Regiment  of  Artillery. 

Brevet  Second  Lieut.  Joseph  C.  Clark,  Jr.,  of 
the  Third  Artillery , to  be  second  lieutenant,  Jan- 
uary 6,  1849,  vice  Ebninger,  resigned. 

First  Regiment  of  Infantry. 

Brevet  Second  Lieut.  Walter  W.  Hudson,  to 
be  second  lieutenant,  March  1,  1849,  vice  Crit- 
tenden, resigned. 

Second  Regiment  of  Infantry. 

First  Lieut.  Delozier  Davidson,  to  be  captain, 
January  1,  1849,  vice  Penrose,  deceased. 

Second  Lieut.  Hermann  Thorn,  to  be  first  lieu- 
tenant, January  1,  1849,  vice  Davidson,  promo- 
ted. 

Brevet  Second  Lieut.  James  McGill,  to  be  se- 
cond lieutenant,  September  11, 1848,  vice  Butler, 
resigned. 

Brevet  Second  Lieut.  Robert  M.  Russell,  of 
the  Filth  Infantry,  to  be  second  lieutenant,  Jan- 
uary 1,  1849,  vice  Thorn,  promoted. 

Fourth  Regiment  of  Infantry. 

Brevet  Second  Lieut.  William  A,  Slaughter, 
of  the  Second  Infantry,  to  be  second  lieutenant, 
November  6,  1848,  vice  Howard,  resigned. 


Fifth  Regiment  of  Infantry. 

Brevet  Second  Lieut.  Samuel  Archer,  to  be 
second  lieutenant,  January  30,  1849,  vice  Long, 
deceased. 

Eighth  Regiment  of  Infantry. 

First  Lieut.  Robert  P.  Maclay,  to  be  captain, 
January  22,  1849,  vice  Sheppard,  deceased. 

Second  Lieut.  Charles  G.  Merchant,  to  be  first 
lieutenant,  August  2,  1848,  vice  Clark,  deceased. 

Second  Lieut.  James  G,  S.  Snelimg,  to  be 
first  lieutenant,  January  22,  1849,  vice  Maclay, 
promoted. 

* Second  Lieut.  Richard  J.  Dodge,  from  the 
Fourth  Infantry,  to  be  second  lieutenant,  Decem- 
ber 24,  1848,  vice  Deany,  deceased. 

Brevet  Second  Lieut.  Thomas  K.  Jackson,  of 
the  Fifth  Infantry,  to  be  second  lieu  enaut,  Jan- 
uary 22,  1849,  vice  Snelling,  promoted. 

BREVETS. 

By  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate — March  2nd  and  3rd,  1849. 
Brevets — “ For  gallant  and  meritorious  con- 
duct in  the  battles  of  ‘ Palo  Alto’  and  ‘ Resaca 
de  la  Palma,’  in  Texas,”  on  the  8th  and  9ih  of 
May,  1846. 

To  date  from  May  9,  1846. 

Majors  by  Brevet. 

Captain  Pitcairn  Morrison,  Fourth  Infantry, 
(now  Major  Eighth  Infantry.) 

Captain  Gouverneur  Morris,  Fourth  Infantry. 
Captain  Abraham  C.  Myers,  Assistant  Quar- 
master,  (in  place  of  the  brevet  of  like  grade  con- 
ferred lor  “Contreras  and  Churubusco” — cancel- 
led ) 

Captain  Charles  H.  Larned,  Fourth  Infantry. 
Brevet  Captain  Ripley  A.  Arnold,  Second  Dra- 
goons, (now  Captain.) 

Captains  by  Brevet. 

First  Lieut.  John  F.  Roland,  Second  Artillery, 
(now  Captain,)  (in  place  ot  the  brevet  of  like 
grade  conferred  for  “ Monterey” — cancelled.) 

First  Lieut.  John  A.  Whitall,  Fifth  Infantry, 
(now  Captain.) 

First  Lieut.  Oscar  F.  Winship,  Second  Dra 
goons,  (now  Assistant  Adjutant  General.) 

Brevets — “ For  gallant  and  meritorious  con- 
duct in  the  battle  of  ‘ Monterey,’  Mexico,”  on 
the  2 1st,  22d,  and  23d  of  September,  1846. 

To  date  from  September  23,  1846. 

Colonel  by  Brevet. 

Brevet  Lieut.  Colonel  Thomas  Staniford,  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  Eighth  Infantry. 

Majors  by  Brevet. 

Captain  Richard  B.  Screven,  Eighth  Infantry, 
(in  place  of  the  brevet  of  like  grade  conferred 
for  “ Molino  del  Rey” — cancelled.) 

Brevet  Captain  John  F.  Roland,  Second  Artil- 
lery, (now  Captain.) 

Captain  Daniel  T.  Chandler,  Third  Infantry, 
(in  place  of  the  brevet  of  like  grade  conferred 
lor  “ Contreras  and  Churubusco” — cancelled.) 
Captain  by  Brevet. 

First  Lieut.  Henry  Little,  Seventh  Infantry 
(now  Captain.) 

Colonel  Henry  Stanton,  Assistant  Quartermas- 
ter General,  to  be  Brigadier  General  by  Brevet, 
to  date  from  January  1,  1847 — “ when  he  was 
acting  as  Quartermaster  General  in  Washing- 
ton.” 

Major  James  D.  Graham,  Corps  of  Topogra- 
phical Engineers,  to  be  Lieut.  Colonel  by  Brevet 
“ for  valuable  and  highly  distinguished  services, 
paiticularly  on  the  boundary  line  between  the 
United  States  and  the  provinces  of  Canada  and 
New  Brunswick,”  to  date  Irom  January  1,  1847. 

Major  Philip  St.  George  Cooke,  Dragoons,  to 
be  Lieutenant  Colonel  by  Brevet  for  “ Merito- 
rious conduct  in  California,”  to  date  from  the 
20th  of  February,  ltf47. 

Brevets — “ For  gallant  and  meritorious  con- 
duct in  the  battle  of  ‘Buena  Vista,’  Mexico,” 
Februaiy  22nd  and  23rd,  1847. 


*Note. — The  date  of  December  24,  1848,  vice 
Deaney,  is  given  lo  Second  Lieuienant  Dodge,  in- 
stead of  November  6,  184S,  in  the  Founh  Infantry, 
us  borne  on  the  Army  Register  fur  1849— lie  having 
declined  promotion  out  ol  the  Eighth  Infantry. 


To  dale  from  February  23,  1847. 

Lieutenant  Colonels  by  Brevet. 

Brevet  Major  Joseph  H.  Eaton,  Captain  Third 
Infantry. 

Major  Andrew  J.  Coffee,  Paymaster, 

Captain  Albert  Lowry,  Assistant  Quartermas- 
ter, to  be  Major  by  Brevet,  for  “ gallant  and 
meritorious  conduct  in  the  affair  at  Medelin, 
Mexico,”  to  dale  from  the  25th  of  March,  1847. 

Colonel  Newman  S.  Clarke,  Sixth  Infantry, 
to  be  Brigadier  General  by  Brevet,  (or  “ gallant 
and  meritorious  conduct  at  the  siege  of  Vera 
Cruz,  Mexico,”  to  date  from  March  29,  1847, 
(in  place  of  the  brevet  of  like  grade  conferred  for 
“ Churubusco’’ — cancelled.) 

Captain  Joseph  E.  Johnson,  Topographical 
Engineers,  to  be  Major  by  Brevet,  for  “ gallant 
and  meritorious  conduct,”  to  date  from  April 
12,  1847,  when  he  wa^severely  wounded  under 
the  enemy’s  works  at  Cerro  Gordo,  Mexico, 
whilst  on  reconoitering  duty. 

Brevets — “For  gallant  and  meritorious  con- 
duct in  the  battle  of  ‘Cerro  Gordo,’  Mexico.” 

To  date  from  April  13,  1847. 

Majors  by  Brevet. 

Captain  George  Nauman,  Fourth  Artillery, 
(in  place  of  the  brevet  of  the  like  grade  confer- 
red for  “ Contreras  and  Churubusco” — cancelled  ) 

Captain  Joseph  R.  Smith,  Second  Infantry, 
(in  place  of  the  brevet  of  like  grade  conferred 
for  “Contreras  and  Churubusco” — cancelled  ) 

Captain  William  P.  Bainbridge,  Fourth  Artil- 
lery. 

Captains  by  Brevet. 

First  Lieut.  William  H.  French,  First  Artil- 
lery, (now  Captain,  (in  place  of  the  brevet  of 
like  grade  conferred  for  “ Contreras  and  Churu- 
busco”— cancelled.) 

First  Lieut.  William  B.  Blair,  Second  Artil- 
lery. 

First  Lieut.  Richard  P.  Hammond,  Third  Ar- 
tillery, (in  place  of  the  brevet  o(  like  grade  con- 
ferred for  “ Contreras  and  Churubusco” — can- 
celled.) 

First  Lieut.  George  Sykes,  Third  Infantry. 

Pirst  Lieut.  Seth  Williams,  First  Artillery. 

First  Lieutenant  by  Brevet. 

Second  Lieutenant  Barnard  E-  Bee,  Third  In- 
fantry, (in  place  of  the  brevet  of  like  grade  con- 
ferred for  “ Chapultepec” — cancelled.) 

Major  Albert  G.  Bennett,  Paymaster,  lo  be 
Lieuienant  Colonel  by  Brevet,  “ for  gallant  and 
meritorious  conduct  in  an  affair  with  the  Gueril- 
las at  the  ‘ National  Bridge,’  Mexico,”  to  date 
from  June  11,  1847. 

Brevet  Capt.  Joseph  Hooker,  Assistant  Adju- 
tant General,  to  be  Major  by  Brevet,  for  gallant 
and  meritorious  conduct  in  the  affair  at  the  ‘ Na- 
tional Bridge,’  Mexico,  lo  date  from  June  11, 
1847,  (in  place  of  the  brevet  of  like  grade  con- 
ferred for  “ Chapultepec” — cancelled  ) 

Brevets — “ For  gallant  and  meritorious  con- 
duct in  the  affair  at  ‘ San  Juan  de  los  Llanos,’ 
Mexico.” 

To  date  from  August  1,  1847. 

Captain  Charles  F.  Ruff,  Mounted  Riflemen, 
to  be  major  by  brevet. 

First  Lieut.  John  G.  Walker,  Mounted  Rifle- 
men, to  be  captain  by  brevet. 

Second  Lieut.  James  M.  Hawes,  Second  Dra- 
goons, to  be  first  lieutenant  by  brevet. 

Captain  George  A.  H.  Blake,  Second  Dra- 
goons, to  be  major  bybievet,for  “gallant  and 
meritorious  conduct  in  the  afiair  at  ‘ San  Augus- 
tine,’ Mexico,”  to  dale  from  August  17,  1847. 

Brevets — “For  gallant  and  meritorious  con- 
duct in  the  battles  of  ‘ Contreras  and  Churubus-  ■ 
co,’  Mexico.” 

To  date  from  August  20,  1847. 

Lieutenant  Colonels  by  Brevet. 

Brevet  Major  Daniel  T.  Chandler,  Captain 
Third  Infantry. 

Brevet  Major  Thompson  Morris,  Captain  Se- 
cond Infantry,  (now  Major  First  Infantry,)  (in 
place  of  the  brevet  of  like  grade  conferred  for 
“ Chapultec” — cancelled.) 
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Brevel  Major  George  Nauman,  Captain  First 
Artillery. 

Brevet  Major  Joseph  R.  Smith,  Captain  Se- 
cond Infantry. 

Majors  by  Brevet. 

Captain  Samuel  C.  Ridgely,  Fourth  Artillery. 

Captain  John  C.  H'-nshaw,  Seventh  Infantry. 

Captain  Andrew  Porter,  Mounted  Rdflemen, 
(in  place  of  the  brevet  of  like  grade  conferred 
for  “ Chapullepec” — cancelled.) 

Brevet  Capt.  William  H.  French,  First  Artil- 
lery, (now  Captain.) 

Brevet  Capt.  Richard  P.  Hammond,  Third  Ar- 
tillery. 

Captains  by  Brevet. 

First  Lieut.  Francis  Woodbridge,  Second  Artil- 
lery, (now  Captain.) 

First  Lieut.  Zealous  B.  Tower,  Engineers,  (in 
place  of  the  brevet  of  like  grade  conferred  for 
“ Chapullepec” — cancelled.) 

Brevet  First  Lieut.  Truman  Seymour,  First 
Artillery,  (now  first  lieutenant.) 

First  Lieutenants  by  Brevet. 

Second  Lieut.  William  K.  Van  Bokkelen,  Se- 
venth Infantry. 

Second  Lieut.  James  Stuart,  Mounted  Rifle- 
men,.(in  place  of  the  brevet  of  like  grade  confer- 
red for  “Chapullepec” — cancelled.) 

Brevets— “For  gallant  and  meritorious  con- 
duct in  the  battle  of1  Contreras,’  Mexico.” 

To  date  from  August  20,  1847. 

Brevet  First  Lieut.  Gustavus  W,  Smith,  Se- 
cond Lieutenant  Engineers,  to  be  captain  by  bre- 
vet, (in  place  of  the  brevet  of  like  grade' confer- 
red for  “ Chapullepec” — cancelled.) 

Second  Lieut.  Frederick  Steele,  Second  Infan- 
try, (now  first  lieutenant,)  to  be  first  lieutenant 
by  brevet,  (in  place  of  the  brevet  of  like  grade 
conferred  for  “ Chapullepec” — cancelled.) 

Second  Lieut.  Robert  M.  Morris,  Mounted 
Riflemen,  now  first  lieutenant,  to  be  first  lieuten- 
ant by  brevet,  (in  place  of  the  brevet  of  like 
grade  conferred  for  “Chapullepec” — cancelled.) 

Second  Lieut.  Hermann  Thorn,  Second  Infan- 
try, to  be  first  lieutenant  by  brevet,  for  “ gallant 
and  meritorious  conduct  in  the  battle  of*  Churu- 
busco,’  Mexico,”  lo  date  from  August  20,  1847. 

Brevets — “ For  gallant  and  meritorious  con- 
duct in  the  battle  ot  ‘ Moeino  del  Rev,’  Mexi- 
co.” 

To  date  from  September  8,  1847. 

Colonel  by  Brevet. 

Brevet  Lieut.  Colonel  Francis  Lee,  Major 
Fourth  Infantry. 

Lieutenant  Colonels  by  Brevet. 

Brevet  Major  Richard  D.  A.  Wade,  Captain 
Third  Artillery. 

Brevet  Major  Richard  B.  Screven,  Captain 
Eighth  Infantry. 

Brevel  Major  Benjamin  Huger,  Captain  Ord- 
nance, (in  place  of  the  brevet  of  like  grade  con- 
ferred for  “ Contreras  and  Churubusco” — can- 
celled.) 

Brevet  Major  William  Chapman,  Captain  Fifth 
Infantry. 

Brevet  Major  Horace  Brooks,  Captain  Second 
Artillery. 

Majors  by  Brevet. 

Captain  Hamilton  W.  Merrill,  Second  Dra- 
goons. 

Captain  George  H.  Talcolt,  Ordnance. 

Brevet  Capt.  Francis  Woodbridge,  first  lieu- 
tenant Second  Artillery,  (now  CaptaiD.) 

Captains  by  Brevet. 

First  Lieut.  John  Beardsley , Eighth  Infantry. 

Brevet  First  Lieut.  Frederick  T.  Dent,  Filth 
Infantry,  (now  first  lieutenant.) 

Brevet  First  Lieut.  James  G.  S.  Snelling, 
Eighth  Infantry,  (now  first  lieutenant.) 

Brevet  First  Lieut.  Hermann  Thorn,  second 
lieutenant  Second  Infantry. 

First  Lieutenants  by  Brevet. 

Second  Lieut.  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  Fourth  Infan- 
try, (now  first  lieutenant.) 

Second  Lieut.  Elwin  Howe,  Sixth  Infantry. 

Second  Lieut.  Edmund.  Russell,  Fourth  Infan- 
try. 


NAVY. 

Commodore  Bolton,  of  the  U.  S.  sloop- 
of-war,  Jamestown,  died  at  Genoa,  on  the  23rd 
of  February.  He  was  buried  on  the  25th  in  the 
English  burial  ground,  his  funeral  being  attended 
by  the  officers  of  the  Jamestown  and  of  the  Eng- 
lish 74,  Vesuvius. 

lE^*  Lieut.  John  E.  Bispham  died  at  his  resi- 
dence in  Philadelphia,  on  the  18th  ult.  Lieut. 
Bispham  was  Commander  of  the  U.  S.  brig  Boxer 
on  her  last  cruise  to  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  ren- 
dered essential  service  on  that  station  in  enforcing 
the  treaty  made  by  our  government  for  the  sup- 
pression of  the  slave  trade. 

The  U.  S.  brig,  Porpoise,  was  at  Ma- 
deira, 11th  February,  bound  to  the  coast  of  Afri- 
ca— all  well. 

The  U.  S.  storeship,  Relief,  Comman- 
der Poor,  was  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  31st  January — 
to  sail  for  Norfolk  in  15  days. 

Idr*  The  U.  S.  brig,  Perry,  Com.  Davis;  the 
U.  S.  storeship,  Fredonia,  Com.  Neville,  and  the 
U.  S.  Revenue  Cutter  brig,  Lawrence,  were  also 
in  Rio  Janeiro,  3 1st  January. 

jXf”  The  transport  ship,  Sea  Queen,  from 
New  York,  December  9th,  with  stores  and  troops 
for  California,  had  put  into  Rio  Janeiro  for  water, 
and  would  sail  again  on  1st  February. 

At  Monte  Video,  January  27,  U.  S.  sloop- 
of-war,  St.  Louis,  last  from  Buenos  Ayres. 

113s  The  U.  S.  frigate.  Independence,  was  at 
Valparaiso,  Dec.  30th — for  the  United  States 
soon. 

The  U.  S.  frigate,  St.  Lawrence,  was 
at  Cadiz,  latter  part  of  February. 

§TTj=*  The  U.  S.  schooner,  Flirt,  was  at  La- 
guna, 3rd  ult.,  to  sail  that  day  for  Campeachy. 

The  U.  S.  sloop-of-war,  Portsmouth, 
Captain  Armstroug,  bearing  the  broad  pennant  of 
Com.  Cooper,  sailed  from  Port  Praya  for  Cape 
Verd  Islands,  February  27,  on  a cruise  down  the 
coast. 

fE^  The  U.  S.  sloop-of-war  Yorktown,  from 
Port  Praya,  arrived  at  Bathurst,  River  Gambia, 
January  20th,  repaired  rudder,  and  proceeded, 
February  1st,  on  a cruise  down  the  coast. 


THIRTIETH  CONGRESS. 


SECOND  SESSION. 


ABSTRACT  OF  PROCEEDINGS. 


Saturday,  Mai  ch  3,  1849. 

PIouse  of  Representatives. — The  reading 
of  the  Journal  was  dispensed  with. 

Bust  of  John  Quincy  Adams. — Mr.  Ashmun  rose 
and  said  : Mr.  Speaker,  I ask  the  particular  at- 
tention of  the  members  for  a few  moments.  A 
year  ago  a distinguished  member  of  this  House 
died  under  circumstances  that  made  a deep  im- 
pression upon  us  who  witnessed  them,  and  upon 
the  whole  country.  In  order  to  commemorate 
those  ciicumstances,  and  to  mark  the  spot  upon 
which  he  died,  a voluntary  subscription  was 
made  by  many  gentlemen  of  all  parties  in  this 
House,  lor  the  purpose  of  procuring  a marble 
bust  of  Mr.  Adams,  to  be  placed  in  the  Speaker’s 
room  ; and  a coulract  was  made  with  an  eminent 
artist  lo  make  one,  for  which  he  was  to  receive 
the  sum  of  six  hundred  dollars.  That  bust  has 
been  completed,  and  has  been,  during  the  last 
three  days,  placed  in  the  Library  of  Cungress  for 
public  inspection.  As  a work  of  art,  it  has  com- 
manded the  most  marked  and  general  approbation. 
Ot  course,  it  cannot  be  placed  in  the  Speaker’s 
room  without  the  authority  of  'the  vote  of  this 
House  ; and  for  that  purpose  1 have  prepared  a 
resolution  which  1 now  hold  in  my  hand.  There 
is  also  another  matter  for  which  I wish  lo  have 
provision  made,  it  is  this:  Mr.  King  was  by 
the  contract  under  no  obligation  lo  transport  the 
bust  from  Boston  lo  this  city.  But  in  order  to 
insure  its  safe  transportation,  and  to  see  thal  it 
be  properly  placed,  tie  lias,  at  considerable  ex- 
pense of  time  ai  d money,  brought  it  here,  and  is 
waiting  for  the  authority  of  the  House  to  com- 
plete ns  location.  Mr.  King,  like  most  artists 
of  genuine  merit,  cannot  afford  to  bear  this  loss. 
And,  moreover,  as  is  generally  the  case  with  such 
subscriptions,  there  is  a deficiency  in  the  collec 


tion  of  the  subscriptions.  In  order  to  make  pro- 
vision for  these  several  objects,  I offer  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  : 

Whereas  a bits'  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  late  a 
member  of  this  House,  has  been  procured  by  the 
voluntary  contributions  of  members,  for  the  purpose 
of  being  placed  in  the  Speaker's  room,  to  mark  the 
spot  and  commemorate  ihe  circumstances  of  his 
death  : therefore, 

Resolved , That  the  Clerk  of  the  House  be  direct- 
ed, undei  the  supervision  of  the  Speaker,  to  causa 
said  bust  to  be  suitably  placed  in  the  Speaker’s  room; 
[and  that  the  Clerk  be  directed  to  pay  to  John  C. 
King,  the  ariist  who  made  said  bust,  fur  his  expenses 
and  time  in  transporting  said  Lust  to  Washington, 
such  a sum,  not  exceeding  $400,  as  in  his  judgment 
said  King  ought  lo  receive.] 

Mr.  Jones,  of  Tennessee,  having  made  objec- 
tion, Mr.  Ashmun  moved  a suspension  of  rthe 
rule  ; upon  which  Mr.  Jones  demanded  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

Mr.  Grinnell  requested  the  attention  of  his 
colleague  for  one  moment.  He  besought  him  to 
modify  his  resolution,  so  as  to  strike  out  all  that 
part  winch  proposed  an  appropriation.  He  never 
want<  d 4o  hear  the  name  of  Mr.  Adams  connec- 
ted with  money  in  this  Hall.  He  would  pay  the 
expenses  out  of  his  own  pocket.  He  asked  tho 
gentleman  to  modify  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Ashmun.  I will  modify  the  resolution  in 
obedience  to  the  wishes  of  my  friend;  but  I do 
think  it  is  not  an  honor  to  the  House  that  the  gen= 
lleman  should  be  placed  in  such  circumstances. 

[The  resolution  was  accordingly  modified,  by 
sinking  out  that  part  inserted  in  brackets.] 

The  Speaker  stated  that  the  question  was  on  the 
motion  In  suspend  the  rules. 

Mr.  Jones,  of  Tennessee,  renewed  the  demand 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  ; upon  whicli  a count  was 
again  taken;  and  but  twelve  gentlemen  rising, 
the  yeas  and  nays  were  not  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  decided  in  the 
affirmative. 

So  the  rules  were  suspended  ; and  the  resolu- 
tion, as  modified,  was  brought  before  the  House, 
and  again  read. 

Ihe  yeas  and  nays  were  asked  and  ordered 
upon  its  adoption,  and  being  taken,  were — yeas 
125,  nays  19. 

So  the  resolution  was  adopted. 

Branch  Mint  in  Neiv  York. — Mr.  Tallmadge 
moved  that  the  rules  of  the  House  be  suspended, 
to  enable  him  to  move  thal  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  on  the  stale  of  the  Union  be  discharged 
from  the  further  consideration  of  the  bill  to  esta- 
blish a branch  mint  iri  the  city  of  New  York,  in 
order  that  the  said  bill  might  be  put  upon  its  pas- 
sage. 

‘ Mr.  Meade  moved  to  amend  the  motion  so  as 
to  include  the  bill  Lo  establish  a branch  mint  at 
San  Francisco,  California,  which  the  Speaker  said 
was  not  in  order. 

Tellers  were  asked  and  ordered  on  the  motion 
to  suspend  the  rules. 

And  the  question  was  then  taken,  and  decided 
in  tile  affirmative — ayes  1U0,  noes  31. 

And  the  bill  thus  being  before  the  House,  was 
read. 

Mr.  Tallmadge  moved  the  previous  question  on 
the  engrossment  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Brodhead  said  that  there  was  no  necessity 
for  the  passage  of  this  bill.  It  was  merely  ex- 
pending a heavy  sum  of  money  for  nothing.  He 
moved  that  the  bill  be  laid  on  the  table. 

And  the  question  was  taken,  and  decided  in 
the  negative. 

The  question  recurring  on  the  demand  for  the 
previous  question — it  was  seconded ; and  the 
main  question  having  been  ordered  lo  be  now 
taken,  the  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading. 

Mr.  Tallmadge  moved  a reconsideration  of  the 
vote,  and  that  that  motion  be  laid  on  the  table. 

It  was  ordered  accordingly. 

The  Clerk  now  staled  to  the  Speaker  that  the 
bill  in  relation  lo  the  branch  mint  had  not  been 
engrossed. 

Mr.  Dixon  moved  that  the  rules  of  the  House 
be  suspended,  for  the  purpose  of  acting  on  the 
said  bill,  without  being  engrossed. 

Tellers  were  appointed,  and  the  question  was 
taken  and  decided  in  the  negative. 

Mr.  Lynde  asked  the  unanimous  consent  of  the 
PIouse  lo  take  up  at  this  lime  the  joint  resolu- 
tion from  the  Senate,  referred  to  by  Mr.  Cobb,  of 
Georgia,  to  correct  a clerical  error  in  a bill  which 
had  passed  both  Houses. 

Mr.  Smith,  of  Indiana,  objected  to  all  business 
out  of  order. 
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Mr.  Lynde  moved  a suspension  of  the  rules  to 
enable  him  lo  submit  the  motion. 

Mr.  Wentworth  said  that  the  gentleman  could 
accomplish  his  object  by  a motion  renewing  the 
motion  which  he  (Mr.  W.)  had  submitted  last 
evening,  that  the  House  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  bills  on  the  Speaker’s  table  that  would 
not  give  rise  to  debate,  except  the  District  bill. 

Mr.  Lynde  adhered  to  his  motion,  and  the  ques 
lion  having  been  taken  and  decided  in  the  affir- 
mative, the  rules  were  suspended. 

The  joint  resolution  which  corrected  a clerical 
£rror  in  the  act  to  change  the  location  of  the 
Ctiippewa  Land  Office,  and  to  establish  a new 
land  district  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  was  then 
taken  up. 

The  joint  resolution  having  been  read  twice  by 
its  title,  was  read  a third  time  and  passed. 

Naval  Appropriation  Bill. — Mr.  Vinton , from 
the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  reported 
back  the  bill  (which  had  been  returned  from  the 
Senate  with  certain  amendments)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  naval  service. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  V.  the  bill  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  state  of  the 
Union. 

Post  Office  Bill. — Mr.  Vinton,  from  the  Com 
mittee  ot  Ways  and  Means,  reported  back  the 
bill  making  appropriation  for  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment, which  had  been  returned  from  the  Se- 
nate with  an  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  read  and  concurred  in. 
Brasos  Santiago. — Mr.  Thibodeaux  moved  that 
the  rules  of  the  House  be  suspended,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  proceeding  lo  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  from  the  Senate  to  establish  a collection  dis- 
trict at  Brazos  Santiago,  in  the  Slate  of  Texas  ; 
(which  said  bill  was  on  the  Speaker’s  table.) 

And  the  question  having  been  taken  on  the  said 
motion,  and  two-tiirds  having  voted  therefor,  the 
rules  were  suspended. 

And  Ike  bill  was  taken  np  and  read. 

Mr.  Thibodeaux  moved  lo  amend  it  by  striking 
out  all  alter  the  enacting  clause,  and  inserting 
the  House  bill.  The  object  was,  he  said,  lo  give 
the  benefit  of  drawback. 

The  Speaker  said  it  was  contrary  to  the  rules 
of  the  House  lo  amend  one  bill  by  ingrafting  an- 
other upon  it.  It  could  be  done  by  unanimous 
consent,  or  a suspension  of  the  rules. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Indiana,  suggested  unanimous 
consent;  and  no  objection  being  made,  the  amend- 
ment was  offered  and  agreed  to. 

And  the  bill  was  then  read  a third  time  and 
passed. 

Mr.  Thibodeaux  moved  a reconsideration  of  the 
vole,  and  that  ihat  motion  be  laid  upon  the  table  ; 
which  was  agreed  lo. 

Mr.  Hudson,  by  general  consent,  presented  cer- 
tain resolutions  of  the  Legislature  of  Massachu- 
setts ; which,  on  his  motion,  were  laid  on  the 
table  and  ordered  lo  be  printed. 

Nuvul  Appropriation  Bill. — On  motion  of  Mr. 
Vinton,  the  House  resolved  itself  into  Committee 
of  the  Whole  on  the  slate  of  the  Union,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  consideration  of  the  amendments  lo 
the  bill  making  appropriations  for  the  naval  ser- 
\ ice. 

The  amendments  having  been  disposed  of,  the 
Coiumttlee  rose  and  reported  its  action  lo  the 
House. 

Mr.  Vinton  moved  the  previous  question;  and 
under  its  operation  the  recommendations  ol  the 
Comroillee  of  the  Whole  on  the  stale  of  the 
Union  were  concurred  in,  with  reference  to  ail 
the  amendments  not  subsequently  noticed. 

The  amendment  appropriating  $1U,000  for  the 
purchase  of  Bishop’s  patent  pot  table  boum-der- 
nck  being  under  consideration — 

Mr.  Hall,  of  Missouri,  asked  the  yeas  and  nays  ; 
which  were  ordered,  ann  the  question  taken,  and 
decided  m the  negative  : yeas  74,  nay  s IU1. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Marine  Corps  — The  amendment  providing  that 
those  officers  of  the  marine  corps  who  had  been 
disbanded  should  be  reinstated,  and  that  no  ap- 
pointments or  promotions  in  said  corps  should  be 
made  until  the  said  corps  was  reduced,  by  deaths 
or  resignations,  to  the  same  number  that  existed 
therein  previous  to  its  enlargement  during  the 
Mexican  war,  was  also  disagreed  lo. 

Bounty  Lands. — Mr.  Bolls,  on  leave  given,  from 
the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  reported  back, 
without  amendment,  the  joint  resolution  from  the 
Senate  in  relation  lo  bounty  lands  and  extra  pay 
allowed  lo  sol, hers  in  the  Mexican  war  ; whtcti 
was  laid  on  the  table. 

Naval  Appropriation  Bill. — Mr.  Thompson,  oil 
Pennsylvania,  moved  a reconsideration  of  the! 


vote  by  which  the  amendment  to  this  bill,  in  re- 
lation to  officers  of  the  Marine  Corps,  had  been 
rejected,  and  moved  the  previous  question. 

Ori  molion  of  Mr.  Jones,  of  Tennessee,  the  mo- 
tion to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

The  Light-house  Bill. — On  molion  of  Mr.  Grin- 
nell,  the  House  resolved  itself  into  Committee  of 
the  Whole  on  the  state  of  the  Union,  (Mr.  Schenck, 
of  Ohio,  in  the  chair,)  arid  proceeded  lo  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  making  appropriations  for 
light-houses,  &c. 

Mr.  Grinnell  offered  the  following  amendment, 
(under  instructions,  from  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce,) which  was  agreed  to: 

For  a lighthouse  on  the  east  point  of  Maurice 
river,  Cumberland  county,  New  Jersey,  five  thou- 
sand dollars. 

Mr.  Newell  offered  the  following  amendment: 

For  providing  life  boats,  life-cars,  carronades, 
lines,  rockets,  and  other  necessary  apparatus,  lor 
the  better  preservation  of  life  and  property  from  ship- 
wreck along  the  coast  of  New  Jersey,  between  Lit- 
tle Egg  Plaibur  and  Cape  May,  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars ; to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  such 
officer  of  the  revenue  marine  service  as  may  be  de- 
signated for  that  purpose  by  the  secretary  of  the 
Treasury. 

Which  also  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Grinnell  offered  the  following  amendment, 
by  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Commerce; 
which  was  agreed  to  : 

For  buoys  at  Nassau  river  and  on  the  coasis  of 
Georgia  and  Florida,  $1000. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Grinnell,  the  Committee 
rose  and  reported  the  bill  and  amendments  to  the 
House. 

Under  the  operation  of  the  previous  question, 
the  amendments  of  the  Committee  were  agreed 
to,  the  bill  was  read  a third  time,  passed,  and  re- 
turned to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Grinnell  moved  to  reconsider  the  vote  on 
its  passage,  and  to  lay  that  molion  on  the  table; 
w hich  latter  motion  was  agreed  to. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Turner,  the  House  proceded 
to  the  consideration  ot  business  on  the  Speaker’s 
table. 

The  Speaker  laid  before  the  House  a commu- 
nication from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  ; also, 
a communication  from  the  Secretary  of  War; 
which  were  laid  on  the  table  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

The  joint  resolution  authorizing  the  distribu- 
tion of  ttie  “ American  Archives”  to  certain  lite- 
rary institutions,  &.C..  returned  from  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment,  was  taken  up,  and  the  amend- 
ment read  and  disagreed  to. 

Naval  Appropriation  Bill  — A message  was  re- 
ceived from  the  Senate,  stating  that  that  body 
insisted  on  certain  amendments  to  ibis  bill,  and 
asked  that  a Committee  of  Conference  be  ap 
pointed. 

The  resolution  was  laid  upon  the  table. 

Territory  of  Minnesota. — The  bill  establishing 
the  Territorial  government  of  Minnesota  was 
taken  up  ; and  the  question  pending  thereon  be- 
ing on  receding  from  the  tenth  amendment  of  the 
House  postponing  the  operation  of  the  act  lo  the 
10th  March  instant — 

The  previous  question  moved  thereon  by  Mr. 
Sibley  yesleiday  was  seconded,  and,  under  the 
operation  thereof,  the  House  receded  from  its 
said  amendment. 

Naval  Appropriation  Bill. — The  message  from 
the  Senate,  asking  a conlerence  on  the  disagree- 
ing voles  on  the  amendments  to  the  Naval  Ap- 
propriation Bill,  was  taken  up  and  concurred  in  ; 
and  Messrs  Hudson,  Bayly,  and  While,  were  ap- 
pointed conferees  on  the  part  ot  the  House. 

The  resolution  from  the  Senate,  sus,  ending  the 
17th  join l rule  of  the  two  Houses,  was  taken  up, 
lead,  and  concurred  in. 

Revenue  from  Cusloms,  fyc  —The  bill  requiring 
all  moneys  arising  lrom  customs  and  other 
sources,  lo  be  paid  immediately  into  the  treasury, 
&c.,  and  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  thereto, 
was  taken  up. 

Mr  .Pollock  moved  lo  amend  the  amendment, 
which  was  concurred  in. 

Gold  Coinage. — The  bill  aulhorizing  the  coin- 
age ol  one  and  twenly-dollar  gold  pieces  at  Ihe 
several  mints,  and  me  Senate’s  amendments 
thereto,  were  taken  up. 

t he  amendments  were  read,  and  concurred 
in. 

Ioica  Boundary  Line. — The  Senate  bill  to  run 
and  maik  the  iiuiltiern  boundary  line  of  the 
Stales  ol  Iowa  and  Wisconsin,  was  read  three 
limes,  passed,  and  returned  to  the  Senate. 


Arkansas  Land  Claims — On  motion  of  Mr. 
Duncan,  of  Kentucky,  the  bill  to  settle  the  lilies 
to  certain  land  claims  in  Arkansas  was  taken  up  ; 
and,  under  the  operation  of  the  previous  ques- 
tion moved  by  Mr.  Duncan,  was  passed. 

Branch  Mint  in  Nw  York. — The  bill  to  esta- 
blish a branch  mint  in  the  city  of  New  York,  was 
read  the  third  time  and  passed. 

Callin's  Indian  Gallery. — Mr.  Pollock  moved  a 
suspension  of  the  rules,  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
charging the  Committee  of  ihe  Whole  from  the 
joint  resolution  to  purchase  Catlin’s  gallery  of 
Indian  portraits. 

The  question  was  put  and  rejected — two-thirds 
not  voting  therefor. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Grinnell,  the  bill  to  provide 
for  the  recording  and  conveyancing  of  vessels, 
Sic.,  was  taken  up,  read  three  times  and  passed. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Grinnell,  the  bill  to  extend 
the  provisions  of  the  laws  relating  to  the  carnage 
of  passengers  in  merchant  vessels,  &c.,  wa3 
taken  up  and  read. 

Mr.  Grinnell  moved  an  amendment  to  the  said 
bill,  which  was  agreed  to,  and  the  ball  was  then  • 
read  the  third  lime,  and  passed. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  McClelland,  the  bill  to  reduce 
the  minimum  price  of  ttie  mineral  lands  in  the 
Lake  Superior  district,  in  Michigan,  and  in  the 
Chippewa  district,  in  Wisconsin,  was  taken  up, 
read  the  third  time  and  passed. 

Mr.  Wentworth  made  an  urgent  appeal  to  the 
House  tu  proceed  with  the  consideration  of  busi- 
ness on  the  Speaker’s  table,  pledging  himself  that 
he  would  move  that  the  bill  relative  to  the  slave 
trade  in  the  District  of  Columbia  be  informally 
passed  over.  They  could  not  now  pass  the  bill. 
He  had  done  all  he  could  lo  get  up  that  bill. 

Mr.  Biodhead  objected,  and  said  ihe  gentleman 
wanted  to  gel  at  something  still  more  objection- 
able. 

A message  was  received  from  the  Senate,  stat- 
ing that  that  body  had  suspended  the  seventeenth 
joint  rule  of  the  two  Houses,  which  lelates  to  the 
presentation  of  bills  Lo  the  President. 

The  resolution  was  concurred  in. 

Duties  Levied  in  Mexico. — The  bill  to  provide 
for  llte  settlement  of  lire  accounts  of  officers  who 
had  received  moneys  for  duties  levied  in  the 
ports  of  Mexico,  was  returned  lrom  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment;  which  amendment  was  con- 
curred in. 

Mr.  Darling  called  up  the  motion  made  by  him 
some  days  since,  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  winch 
was  laid  on  the  table  the  bill  to  grant  to  lire  State 
of  Wisconsin  the  military  reservation  at  Fort 
Winnebago. 

Pending  the  consideration  of  which,  the  hour 
fixed  for  a recess  arrived,  anu  the  House  accord- 
ingly took  a recess. 

Evening  Session. — On  motion  of  Mr.  Turner , 
the  16ih  joint  rule  was  so  far  suspended  as  to 
permit  bills  passed  during  the  morning  session  to 
tie  sent  to  the  Senate. 

The  Speaker  laid  before  the  House  a commu- 
nication lrom  Hie  Speaker  and  (Jlerk,  giving  .lie 
names  of  the  persons  who  received  the  contracts 
lor  the  execution  of  the  public  printing,  and  sta- 
ling lire  bonds  that  had  been  entered  into  for  the 
performance  of  the  work. 

Mr.  Nicolt,  from  the  Committee  of  Ways  aDd 
Means,  to  whom  was  relerred  a communication 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Tieasury  transmitting 
a correspondence  between  the  Secretary  and  the 
Collector  of  New  Yoik,  in  relation  to  the  pur- 
chase of  certain  stocks  of  the  United  States, 
made  a report  ; which  was  laid  on  the  table  and 
ordered  lo  be  printed. 

Mr.  Levin,  lrom  the  Committee  on  Engraving, 
reported  the  following  resolution  ; 

Resolved,  That  the  Clerk  of  the  House  be  autho- 
rized to  contract  for  the  engravings  that  may  be  re- 
quired during  the  interval  between  this  and  me  next 
Congress  oi  the  United  Slates. 

Mr.  Conger  moved  lo  amend  the  resolution, 
by  inserting,  alter  the  word  11  House,”  the  words 
“ and  Secretary  of  the  Senate  ;”  which  was 
agieed  to  ; and  the  resolution  adopted. 

Mr.  Hunt,  from  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
made  a report  oil  the  resolution  ol  the  House  re- 
specting the  regulations  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment for  the  storage  of  imported  goods  ; 
which  was  laid  upou  the  table,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed. 

The  House  resumed  the  consideration  of  the 
motion  (pending  when  the  House  look  a recess) 
made  by  Mr.  Darling,  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  was  laid  upon  the  table  the  bill  to  grant 
to  the  State  oi  Wisconsin  the  military  reserva- 
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1 ion  at  Fort  Winnebago;  when,  the  said  motion 
'o  reconsider  was  laid  upon  the  table. 

The  bill  ft oin  the  Senate  to  apply  certain  al- 
ternate sections  of  the  public  domain  towards 
the  completion  of  the  Clinton  and  Kalmazoo 
canal,  in  the  Slate  of  Michigan,  was  taken  up, 
read  the  third  time  and  passed,  and  relumed  to 
the  Senate. 

Naval  Appropriation  Bill. — Mr.  Hudson,  from 
the  Committee  of  Conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  Naval  Appro- 
priation Bill,  made  report;  which  was  concur- 
red in — yeas  122,  nays  65. 

Thunks  to  the  Speaker  The  Chair  being  now 
occupied  by  Mr.  Cobb,  ol  Georgia  — 

Mr.  McDowell  submitted  the  following  resolu- 
tion : 

Resolved , That  the  thanks  of  this  House  are  due 
and  are  hereby  presented  to  the  Hon.  Robert  C 
Winthkof,  for  the  able,  impar'ial,  and  dignified 
manner  in  which  he  has  dischaigcd  the  duties  of 
Speaker  during  ibe  present  Congress. 

Mr.  Johnson , of  Tennessee,  moved  to  amend 
the  resolution  by  striking  out  the  word  “ impar- 
tial.” 

Mr.  J.  proceeded  to  address  the  House  at 
length  in  favor  of  the  amendment.  He  assaded 
the  administration  of  the  Speaker,  especially 
with  reference  to  the  organization  of  the  Com- 
mittees of  the  House,  and  to  his  habitual  awards 
of  the  floor. 

Mr.  Stephens  moved  the  previous  question  on 
the  adoption  of  the  resolution  ; which  was  se- 
conded, and  the  main  question  being  ordered 
(first  on  the  amendment),  it  was  taken  and  re- 
jected— yeas  15,  nays  161. 

The  question  recurring  on  the  adoption  of  the 
resolution — 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  asked  and  refused, 
and  the  question  being  taken,  was  decided  in  the 
affirmative. 

Army  Bill. — Mr.  Stephens,  on  behalf  of  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  House,  on  the  disagree- 
ing voles  ol  the  two  Houses  on  the  bill  making 
appropriations  for  the  support  of  the  army,  & e., 
made  report,  which  was  read  and  agreed  to. 

Civil  and  Diplomatic  Appropriation. — Mr.  Vin- 
ton, Irom  the  Committee  ol  Conference  appointed 
on  the  part  of  the  House  to  meet  a similar  com- 
mittee un  the  part  of  the  Senate  on  the  subject 
of  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
bill  making  appropriations  lor  the  civil  and  di- 
plomatic expenses  ol  the  Government,  said,  that 
the  committee  had  had  ttie  same  under  consider- 
ation, and  had  been  unable  to  come  to  any  agree- 
ment. He  asked,  therelore,  that  the  committee 
on  the  part  of  the  House  mi-hi  be  discharged. 

Mr.  Ashmun  said,  that  before  he  made  me  mo- 
tion winch  lie  intended  to  make,  he  would  ask 
the  Speaker  what  the  precise  condition  of  the  bill 
was,  so  that  members  might  know  the  effect  ol 
the  votes  they  were  about  to  give. 

The  Speuker  said  that  if  the  House  refused  to 
insist  on  .is  disagreement,  they  might  recede.  If 
they  receded,  the  amendment  would  then  be  open 
to  amendment,  precisely  as  it  was  belore  lhe 
original  disagreement.  The  question  would  then 
be  restored  to  the  precise  condition  in  which  it 
was  belore  the  house  disagreed  to  the  Senate’s 
amendments.  And  there  may  be  another  com- 
mittee. And  the  House  may  resort  to  another 
and  further  proceeding.  It  may  adhere. 

Mr.  Ashmun. — To  lest  the  sense  of  the  House, 
1 move  that  the  House  insist  on  its  disagreement 
to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  McClernand  moved  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  ; and  demanded  the  previous  question. 

Mr.  Wentworth  moved  to  lay  the  motion  on  the 
table  ; and  as  preliminary,  moved  a call  of  the 
House,  and  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  House  refused  the  yeas  and  nays  on  a call 
of  the  House. 

And  the  motion  for  a call  of  the  House  was  re- 
jected. 

The  Speaker  then  decided  Mr  Wenlioorlh's  mo- 
tion to  lay  on  the  table,  to  be  out  ol  order. 

lhe  previous  question  was  ordered,  (being 
upon  the  motion  to  recede.) 

Mr.  Pettit  asked,  the  yeas  and  nays;  which 
were  ordered,  and,  being  taken,  were  : Yeas  1 10, 
nays  107,  as  follows  : 

Yeas. — Messrs  Adams,  Atkinson , Barringer,  Bar- 
row,  Bayley,  Brule,  Birdsall,  Bucock,  Butts,  Bowdon, 
Bowlin,  Boyd,  Boyden,  Brady,  Bridges,  Brvdhead, 
Charles  Broum,  Albert  Of.  Broum,  Buckner,  Burt, 
Butler,  Cabell.  Chapman,  Clapp,  Franklin  Clark, 
Btvaly  L.  Clarke,  Clin^man,  Howell  Cobb,  Wil- 
liamson R.  W.  Cobb,  Cocke,  Crisfuld,  Crozier,  Dan- 


iel, Donnell,  Garnett  Duncan,  Alexander  Evans, 
Featherslon,  Ficklin.  Flournoy,  French  Fulton , 
Gaines.  Gayle.  Gentry.  Gojgin,  Greene,  Willard  1 ■ 
Hall.  Mores  Hampton  Haralson,  Harmunson,  Harris, 
Haskell.  Hill,  Hilliard,  Isaac  E.  Holmes,  George  S. 
Houston,  John  W.  Houston,  Inge,  Charles  J.  Inger- 
soll,  Joseph  R lugersoll,  Irvin,  Iverson,  Andrew 
Johnson,  Robert  W Johnson . George'W.  Jones.  John 
W.  Jones.  Kaufman,  Kennon,  Thomas  Butler  King, 
La  Sere,  Levin,  Ligon,  Lumpkin,  McClernand,  Mc- 
Dowell, McKay.  McLane,  McQueen,  Meade  More- 
head,  Morse.  Murphy,  Outlaw,  Pendleton,  Peyton, 
Phelps,  Pilsbury,  Pollock,  Preston.  Rhell,  Richard- 
son, Roman,  Suwyer,  Shcpperd , Simpson,  Stanton. 
Stephens,  Andrew  Stewart,  Thibodeaux,  Thomas, 
Jacob  Thompson.  Richard  1 V Thompson,  John  B 
Thompson.  Robert  A.  Thompson.  Tompkins,  Toombs, 
Venable.  Wiley , Williams , and  Woodward — 110. 

Nays. — Messrs  Abbott.  Ashmun,  Belcher,  Bing- 
ham, Blackmur,  Canby,  Cathcurt,  Collamer , Collins, 
Conger,  Cranston,  Crowell , Cummins,  Darling, 
Dickey,  Dixon,  Duer,  Dunn,  Eckert, Edsall,  Edwards, 
Embree,  Nathan  Evans.  Furan,  Varrelly,  Fisher, 
Frcedly.  F'ries,  Giddings,  Gott,  Greely,  Gregory, 
Grinnell,  Hide,  Nulhan  K.  Hull , Hammons,  James  G. 
Hampton.  Henley,  Henry,  Elias  B Holmes,  tlubbard, 
Hudson.  Hunt,  Jsnkins,  James  H.  Johnson,  Kellogg , 
Duniel  P.  King,  I .ohm.  William  T.  Lawrence,  Sid- 
ney Lawrence,  Lincoln,  Lord,  Lynde,  McClelland, 
Mcllvaine,  Horace  Mann,  Marsh,  Marvin,  Miller, 
Morris,  Mullin,  Nelson,  Newell,  Nicoll,  Palfrey, 
Peaslee,  Peck,  Petrie,  Peldt,  Putnam,  Reynolds, 
Richey,  Robinson,  Rockhill,  Julias  Rockwell,  John 
A.  Rockwell.  Rose,  Root,  Rumsey , St  John,  Schenck, 
Sherrill,  Silvester.  Slingerlund,  Smart,  Caleb  B. 
Smith.  Robert  Smith,  Truman  Smith,  Starkweather, 
Charles  E.  Stuart,  Slrohm.  Strong,  TaUmadge, 
Tuylor,  James  Thompson  William  Thompson,  Thurs- 
ton, Tuck,  Turner,  Van  Dyke.  Vinton.  Warren, 
Wentworth,  White,  Wick,  Wilmot,  and  Wilson — 
lu7. 

So  the  House  voted  to  recede. 

Mr.  Moreltead,  then  said  that  it  was  apparent 
to  the  House  that  it  was  indispensably  necessary 
that  they  should  do  something  in  relation  to  this 
particular  subject,  that  was  contested  by  the  dif- 
ferent sections  of  the  country.  He  had  been  the 
most  of  this  day  engaged  upon  the  Committee  of 
Conference  between  the  two  Houses,  and  lie  had 
endeavoured  faithfully  and  honestly  to  hit  upon 
some  common  ground  on  which  they  could  adjust 
this  question.  He  thought  he  had  attained  that 
object.  He  desired  to  offer  an  amendment  strik- 
ing out  that  part  of  the  Senate’s  amendment  in 
relation  to  “ west  of  the  Rio  Grande,”  and  to  in- 
sert a proviso,  which  he  understood  would  be 
satisfactory  to  those  most  deeply  and  vitally  in- 
terested— at  least  a portion  of  them — to  the  effect 
that  nothing  in  this  act  should  affect  in  any  way 
the  question  of  the  boundary  of  the  Slate  of 
Texas. 

The  amendment  was  read  as  follows: 

Strike  out  “ west  of  the  Rio  Grande,’’  and  add  .- 

Provided,  That  nothing  in  this  act  shall  affect  in 
any  way  the  question  of  the  boundary  of  the  Slate 
of  Texas. 

And  the  previous  question  being  ordered  by  a 
vote  of  yeas  110  to  103,  the  question  was  taken  on 
the  amendment  of  Mr.  Morehead,  and  decided  in 
the  affirmative — ayes  187,  nays  19. 

Mr.  Thompson,  ( /its  right  to  the  floor  having  been 
sustained  by  llie  Speaker ,)  remarked  that  he  in- 
tended to  detain  llie  House  but  a very  few  mo- 
ments, and  proceeded  to  say,  that  he  had  labored 
with  great  assiduity  to  effect  a settlement,  by 
compromise,  of  this  difficult  question,  that  had 
been  exciting  so  much,  and  winch  was,  perhaps, 
now  threatening,  the  integrity  and  safety  of  the 
union  of  these  Stales.  He  now  addressed  him- 
self to  northern  men  and  to  southern  men  ; and 
if  he  knew  himself,  he  had  no  sectional  leelmgs 
in  what  he  had  to  say.  The  true  substantial 
question  now  presented  to  the  consideration  of 
the  House  was  this:  to  the  civil  and  diplomatic 
appropriation  bill  lhe  Senate  bad  made  an  amend- 
ment providing  for  the  establishment  of  a govern- 
ment in  Calilornia,  in  winch  there  were  certain 
provisions,  which  provisions  were  lound  embra- 
ced in  several  statutory  laws  of  the  United  States. 
Two  amendments  iiad  been  ottered  in  the  Senate, 
and  Hie  third  had  been . reported  by  the  Commit- 
tee of  Ways  and  Means  ol  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Neither  of  these  amendments  tiad 
been  adopted  ; and  it  was  perfectly  manliest,  that 
unless  something  was  done  by  way  of  compro- 
mise, they  would  leave  this  Hall  at  twelve  o’clock 
to-night  under  a stale  of  excitement  that  would 
pervade  all  parts  of  the  Union. 

He  proposed  a substitute  for  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  as  follows: 

That  lhe  President  of  the  United  Slates  be,  and 
he  hereby  is,  authorized  to  hold  possession  of  and 
occupy  the  territory  ceded  by  Mexico  to  the  United 


Slates  by  the  treaty  of  the  2nd  of  February,  eighteen 
hundred  and  forty-eight  ; and  that  he  be,  and  here- 
by is,  authorized  for  that  purpose,  and  in  order  to 
maintain  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  and  pre- 
serve peace  and  order  in  said  territories,  to  employ 
such  parts  of  the  army  and  navy  of  the  United  States 
as  he  may  deem  necessary,  and  that  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  so  far  as  the  same  is  appli- 
cable, be  extended  ovpr  said  territories. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  &c.  That  until 
the  fourth  day  of  July,  eigltte-  n hundred  arid  fitly, 
unless  Congress  shall  sooner  provide  for  the  govern- 
ment of  said  territories,  the  existing  laws  [hereof 
shall  be  retained  and  observed,  and  that  the  civil 
and  judicial  authority  heretofore  exercised  in  said 
territories  shall  be  vested  in,  and  exercised  by,  such 
person  or  persons  as  the  President  of  the  United 
States  shall  appoint  and  direct,  to  lhe  end  that  the 
iniiabitants  of  said  territories  may  be  protected  ill 
the  lull  and  tree  enjovment  of  their  liberty,  property, 
and  religion:  Provided,  nevertheless,  That  martial 
law  shall  not  be  proclaimed  or  declared  in  said  ter- 
ritories, or  either  of  them,  nor  any  military  court  es- 
tablished or  instituted,  except  ordinary  courts-mar- 
tial tor  the  trial  of  persons  belonging  to  the  army  and 
navy  of  ihe  United  States  ; and  the  imprisonment 
of  any  citizen  of  said  territories  for  debt  is  hereby 
forbidden. 

Sec.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  Syc  That  to  ena- 
ble the  President  to  carry  into  execution  the  provi- 
sions of  this  act,  the  sum  of  two  hundred  thousand 
dollars  is  hereby  appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in 
t he  treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated. 

Mr.  Cobb,  of  Georgia,  raised  the  question,  that 
the  amendment  was  out  of  order. 

The  Speaker  decided  that  it  was  too  late  to 
raise  the  question  of  order. 

Mr.  Dunn  suggested  to  his  colleague,  [Mr. 
Thompson,]  so  to  modify  his  amendment,  as  to 
provide  for  the  repeal  of  all  laws  authorizing  im- 
prisonment for  debt  ; which  was  accepted. 

The  question  then  recurred  on  the  demand  for 
the  previous  question. 

Mr.  Collins  moved  that  there  be  a call  of  the 
House,  ami  asked  the  yeas  and  nays  on  that  mo- 
tion; which  were  ordered,  and  being  taken  were 
— y eas  13,  nays  193. 

The  question  then  recurred  on  the  demand  for 
the  previous  question. 

Mr.  Collins  moved  that  the  House  adjourn,  [at 
ten  minutes  to  eleven  o’clock,] 

And  the  question  being  taken,  the  House  re- 
fused to  adjourn. 

The  question  then  recurred  on  ordering  the 
main  question,  and  the  yeas  and  nays,  being 
taken,  were — yeas  153,  nays  55 

So  the  House  decided  that  the  main  question 
should  be  now  taken. 

Mr.  Petlil  moved  that  the  House  resolve  itself 
into  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  state  of  the 
Union,  and  asked  the  yeas  and  nays  ; which  were 
lefused;  and  then  l tie  House  refused  to  go  into 
Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  slate  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  Hall,  of  Missouri,  moved  a reconsideration 
of  the  vote  by  which  the  amendment  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Morehead)  had  been 
adopted  and  moved  to  lay  that  motion  on  the 
table;  which  was  agreed  to. 

The  question  then  recurred  on  the  amendment 
of  Mr.  Thompson,  and  the  yeas  and  nays  being 
taken,  were — yeas  111,  nays  1U5. 

So  ttie  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  question  then  recurred  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  as  amended. 

Mr.  Pettit  moved  to  reconsider  the  vote  on  Mr. 
Thompson's  amendment,  and  declared  his  inletw 
lion  to  debate  it. 

[At  fifteen  minutes  past  eleven  o'clock,  it  had  been 
observed,  llie  figures  of  the  clock  ceased  lo  move  ] 

Mr.  P.  remarked  upon  the  lact,and  pointing  to 
the  clock,  said  that  he  presumed  Hie  Speaker 
kept  lime  by  that  clock,  and  that  when  his  (Mr. 
P.'s)  hour  was  out,  ttie  Speaker  would  let  his 
hammer  fall. 

Mr.  P.  then  proceeded  to  address  the  House, 
declaring  that  lie  would  rather  that  Hie  bill 
siiouid  fail,  than  that  either  of  the  two  proposi- 
tions should  be  attached  lo  it.  They  were  irre- 
vulent,  and  no  fair  or  legitimate  system  of  legis- 
lation here  or  elsewhere  would  have  attached 
such  propositions  lo  this  bill. 

He  then  proceeded  into  a general  discussion 
in  defence  of  the  powers  of  Congress  to  prohibit 
slavery  in  the  territories,  and  on  the  expediency 
ol  the  exercise  of  that  power. 

Mr.  McClernand  submitted  that  it  was  not  in 
order  to  go  into  general  discussion;  which  was 
overruled  by  llie  Speaker. 

And  an  appeal  being  taken  therefrom,  the  de- 
cision ol  ttie  Speaker  was  reversed. 

The  motion  lo  reconsider  was  then  laid  on  the 
table. 
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The  question  then  recurred  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  as  amended.  And  the  yeas  and  nays 
being  ordered,  the  vote  was — yeas  110,  nays  104. 

So,  the  amendment  of  the  Senate,  as  amended, 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Pettit  moved  to  reconsider  the  vote  on 
concurring  in  the  amendment,  and  that  that  mo- 
tion be  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Pettit  then  rose  to  a privileged  question, 
and  submitted  that  the  term  for  the  sitting  of 
the  House  had  expired,  [it  was  now  twenty 
minutes  past  twelve.] 

The  Speaker  overruled  the  point  of  order. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Vinton,  the  House  receded 
from  all  its  disagreements  to  the  other  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  said  bill. 

Extra  Compensation. — Mr.  Taltmadge  (the  rules 
being  suspended  for  the  purpose)  ottered  a reso 
lution  to  pay  the  chaplain  the  usual  extra  allow- 
ance grunted  at  the  close  of  a session.  And, 
also,  to  pay  Mrs.  Gold,  widow  of  the  late  Daniel 
Gold,  late  a clerk  in  the  office  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  the  same  amount  that  Mr.  Gold 
would  have  received  as  salary,  had  he  survived 
to  the  end  of  the  session. 

Mr.  Brodhead  moved  to  amend  the  resolution, 
so  as  to  allow  to  Mrs.  Hornbeck,  widow  of  the 
late  Hon.  J.  W.  Hornbeck,  $21)0,  for  expenses 
of  funeral,  &c. ; which  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  Putnam  moved  further  to  amend  the  reso- 
lution, so  as  to  grant  to  the  officers,  clelks,  mes- 
sengers, and  pages,  the  usual  amount  allowed  at 
the  end  of  the  session  for  extra  labor  performed 
duting  the  session.  See.  ; which  was  agreed  to. 

The  previous  question  was  then  moved  by  Mr. 
Taltmadge ; and,  under  li.e  operation  thereof, 
the  resolution,  as  amended,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Thompson , ol  Mississippi,  (the  rules  being 
suspended  lor  the  purpose,)  ottered  a resolution 
to  pay  to  the  laborers  in  the  Capitol  grounds, 
lamp-lighter,  and  gate-keeper,  the  usual  allow- 
ance granted  at  the  close  ol  a session. 

Mr.  Wentworth  moved  to  amend  the  resolution 
so  as  to  include  the  police  of  the  Capitol,  the 
lolders  in  the  folding  room  of  the  House  ol 
Representatives,  &c.  ; which  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

1 he  resolution,  as  amended,  was  then  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  Brown,  of  Pennsylvania,  moved  a suspen- 
sion ol  the  rules,  to  enaole  him  to  otter  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  : 

Resolved,  That  the  Clerk  of  the  House  pay  to 
Charles  J.  Ingersoli,  the  usual  pay  and  mileage  ol 
a member  for  the  lime  he  was  contesting  the  seal  ol 
Charles  Naylor  in  the  Twenty  fith  Congress. 

The  question  was  put  and  rejected. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Edwards,  the  bill  to  prevent 
the  patenting  of  medicines  was  taken  up;  and 
the  question  being  on  the  Hurd  reading  thereof — 

Mr.  Edwards  moved  tha  previous  question; 
which  was  not  seconded,  however,  and  after 
some  debate  by  Mr.  Edwards  and  Mr.  Hall,  ol 
Missouri,  the  bill  was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Johnson,  ol  Arkansas,  moved  a suspension 
of  the  rules,  to  enable  him  to  otter  the  following 
resolution  ; which  was  disagreed  to  : 

Resolved,  That  there  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent 
fund  ol  the  House,  as  compensation  to  William  R. 
Nicholls,  for  conveying  the  remains  of  James  A. 
Black,  deceased,  Lie  a member  of  this  House,  from 
the  Congressional  burial  ground  to  Columbia,  South 
Carolina,  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 

Motion  to  adjourn- — Mr.  Thompson,  of  Missis- 
sippi, moved,  at  half  past  two  o’clock,  that  the 
House  adjourn. 

And  the  question  being  taken  by  yeas  and  nays, 
it  was  rejected — yeas  20,  nays  M3. 

Territory  oj  j\ho  Mexico. — Mr.  Kaufman  moved 
to  discharge  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  stale  of  Union  from  the  bill  to  establish 
the  territorial  government  of  New  Mexico; 
which  motion  was  not  agreed  to. 

General  Heikimer. — Mr.  Putnam  presented 
joint  resolutions  of  the  Legislature  ol  the  State  ol 
New  Yoik,  in  relation  to  the  erection  of  a mon- 
ument to  General  Nicholas  Herkimer;  which 
were  laid  on  the  table  and  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed. 

Mr.  J\Tewell,  by  leave,  offered  a resolution  au- 
thorizing tiie  Clerk  of  the  House  to  employ  C. 
V.  Grey  to  compile  an  index  to  the  Executive 
documents  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
from  the  25th  Congress  to  the  3Ulti  Congress,  in- 
clusive, in  compliance  with  a lormer  resolution 
ol  the  House  ; which  was  rejected. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Schenck,  it  was 


Ordered,  That  a message  be  sent  to  the  Senate  in- 
forming that  body  that  the  House,  having  completed 
the  business  before  it,  was  ready  to  adjourn. 

Mr.  Morse  moved  a suspension  of  the  rules,  to 
enable  him  to  offer  the  following  resolution  : 

Resolved,  That  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Build- 
ings be  directed  to  submit  to  the  next  Congress  some 
approved  plan,  either  by  changing  the  form  of  the 
present  Hall  ol  the  House  of  Representatives,  or  by 
the  erection  of  some  other  hall  in  the  Capitol  which 
shall  be  be’ter  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  legislation. 

The  question  was  put  and  rejected. 

Mr.  Henley  moved  to  suspend  the' rules,  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  him  to  offer  the  usual  resolu-  | 
lion  to  appoint  a committee  to  wait  upon  the 
President  and  inform  him  that  Congress,  having 
completed  its  business,  is  ready  to  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  not  agreed  Lo. 

Mr.  J.  Rr  Ingersoli  moved  to  suspend  the  rules, 
to  enable  him  to  offer  the  following  resolution  : 

Resolved,  That  the  Clerk  be  directed  to  purchase 
for  the  use  of  the  members  of  this  House  250  copies 
of  the  work  on  the  Uniied  Stales  Fiscal  Department, 
prepared  by  Robert  Mayo,  in  the  quarto  volumes, 
provided  the  price  does  not  .exceed  five  dollars  a 
copy. 

The  motion  was  not  agreed  to. 

Territory  of  Minnesota.  — Mr.  Levin  moved  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  establish- 
ing a government  over  the  Territory  of  Minne- 
sota had  passed,  and  said  that  he  wished  to  show 
the  unconstitutionally  of  the  bill,  as  in  his  opin- 
ion it  was  a virtual  repeal  of  Ihe  naturalization 
laws  of  the  United  Slates  ; but  as  the  hour  was 
late,  he  would  not  make  a speech  on  the  subject  ; 
he  intended,  however  to  write  out,  and  publish 
his  views  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Wenhvorlh  called  up  the  motion  to  recon- 
sider tho  vote  by  which  the  Senate  bill  to  grant 
to  the  State  of  Illinois  a right  of  way  through 
the  public  lands  of  the  United  States,  and  lor 
other  purposes,  was  ordered  lo  third  reading. 

The  question  being  on  the  passage  of  the  bill — 

Mr.  Henley  moved  that  the  bill  be  laid  upon 
the  table,  which  was  agieed  to. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Rockwell,  of  Conn., 

Resolved,  That  a committee  be  appointed  on  the 
part  of  the  House,  to  join  such  cormniuee  as  may 
be  appointed  on  the  part  of  ihe  Senate,  to  wait  on 
ihe  President  of  the  United  States,  and  notify  him 
that  Congress,'  having  completed  the  business  before 
it,  is  ready  to  adjourn. 

Messrs.  Rockwell,  Cobb,  of  Georgia,  and  Levin, 
were  appointed  said  commi  tee. 

A message  was  received  from  the  President, 
by  J.  Knox  Walker,  Esq.,  his  Private  Secretary, 
notifying  the  House  that  he  had  approved  and 
signed  the  Civil  and  Diplomatic  Appropriation 
Bill,  and  the  bill  extending  the  revenue  laws  of 
the  United  Slates  over  Upper  California. 

Mr.  Rockwell,  of  Connecticut,  from  (he  Joint 
Committee  appointed  to  wait  upon  the  Presi- 
dent, reported  that  the  committee  had  performed 
that  duly,  and  that  the  President  had  slated  that 
he  had  no  further  communication  to  make  to 
Congress. 

Mr.  Kaufman  (at  seven  o’clock  on  Sunday 
morning)  moved  that  the  House  adjourn  sine  die; 
which  motion  was  agreed  lo. 

The  Speaker  then  rose,  and  addressed  the 
House  as  follows : 

Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Representatives : 

The  hour  has  arrived  which  terminates  our 
relations  to  the  country,  and  our  relations  to 
each  other,  as  members  of  the  Thirtieth  Con- 
gress; and  you  have  already  pronounced  the 
word  which  puts  an  end  at  once  to  my  vocation 
and  io  your  own. 

But  neither  the  usage  of  the  occasion,  nor  my 
own  feelings,  will  allow  me  to  leave  the  Chair, 
without  a word  of  acknowledgement,  and  a word 
of  farewell,  to  those  with  whom  I have  been  so 
long  associated,  and  by  whom  1 have  been  so 
highly  honored. 

Certainly,  gentlemen,  I should  subject  myself 
to  a charge  of  great  ingratitude,  were  I not  to 
thank  you  for  the  resolution  in  reference  to  my 
official  services,  which  you  have  placed  upon  the 
records  within  a few  hours  past. 

Such  a resolution,  1 need  not  say,  is  the  most 
precious  testimonial  which  any  presiding  officer 
can  receive,  and  affords  the  richest  remuneration 
for  any  labors  which  it  may  have  cost. 

It  did  not  require,  however,  this  formal  tribute 
at  your  hands,  to  furnish  me  with  an  occasion  of 
grateful  acknowledgment  to  you  all.  I am  deep- 
ly  sensible,  that  no  intentions  however  honest, 

/ and  no  efforts  however  earnest,  could  have  car- 


ried me  safely  and  successfully  through  with  the 
duties  which  have  been  imposed  upon  me,  had  l 
not  been  seconded  and  sustained,  from  first  to 
last,  by  your  kind  co-operation  and  friendly  for- 
bearance. 

I beg  you,  then,  to  receive  my  most  hearty- 
thanks,  not  merely  for  so  generous  an  apprecia- 
tion of  my  services,  but  for  the  uniform  courtesy 
and  confidence  which  you  have  manifested  to- 
wards me  during  my  whole  official  term,  and'by 
which  you  have  done  so  much  to  lighten  the  la- 
bors and  relieve  the  responsibilities  which  are 
inseparable  from  the  Chair  of  this  House. 

| 1 can  honestly  say,  gentlemen,  that  I have  en- 

deavored, to  the  best  of  my  ability,  to  fulfil  the 
pledges  with  which  1 entered  upon  this  arduous 
station,  and  to  discharge  its  complicated  and  dif- 
ficult duties  without  partiality  and  without  pre- 
judice. Noram  1 conscious  of  having  given  just 
cause  of  imputation  or  offence  to  any  member  of 
the  House.  If  there  be  one,  however,  towards 
whom  1 have  seemed,  at  any  moment,  to  exhibit 
anything  of  injustice  or  anything  of  impatience, 
1 freely  offer  him  the  only  reparation  in  my 
power,  in  this  public  expression  of  my  sincere 
regret. 

We  have  been  associa’ed,  gentlemen,  during  a 
most  eventful  period  in  the  history  of  our  country 
and  of  the  world.  It  would  be  difficult  to  desig- 
nate another  era  in  the  modern  annals  of  man- 
kind, which  has  been  signalized  by  so  rapid  a 
succession  of  startling  political  changes. 

Let  us  rejoice  that  while  the  powers  of  the 
earth  have  almost  everywhere  else  been  shaken, 
that  while  more  than  one  of  the  mightiest  mo- 
narchies and  stateliest  empires  of  Europe  have 
tottered  or  have  fallen,  our  owu  American  Re- 
public has  stood  firm. 

Let  us  rejoice  at  the  evidence  which  has  thus 
been  furnished  to  Ihe  friends  of  liberty  through- 
out the  world,  of  the  inherent  stability  of  insti- 
tutions which  are  founded  on  the  rock  of  a writ- 
ten Constitution,  and  which  are  sustained  by  the 
will  of  a free  and  intelligent  people. 

And  let  us  hope  and  trust — as  1,  for  one,  most 
ferienlly  and  confidently  do — that,  by  the  bless- 
ing of  God  upon  prudent,  conciliatory,  and  pa- 
triotic counsels,  every  cause  of  domestic  dissen- 
sion and  fraternal  discord  may  be  speedly  done 
away,  and  that  the  Slates  ai  d the  people,  whose 
Representatives  we  are,  may  be  bound  together 
forever  in  a firm,  cordial,  and  indissoluble  union. 

Offering  once  more  to  you  all  my  most  grate- 
ful acknowledgments  of  your  kindness,  and  my 
best  wishes  for  your  individual  health  and  hap- 
piness, 1 proceed  to  the  perfonnence  of  the  only 
duty  which  remains  to  me,  by  announcing,  as  1 
now  do : 

That  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  stands  adjourned,  sine  die. 
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ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  COMMIS- 


SIONER'OF  PATENTS. 

United  Slates  Patent  Office,  ) 
January,  1849.  ) 

Sir: — In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
act  of  Congress  entitled  “ An  act  in  addition  lo 
the  act  to  promote  the  progress  of  science  and 
the  useful  arts,”  approved  March  3,  1837,  the 
undersigned  has  the  honor  to  submit  his  annual 
report : — 

The  whole  number  of  applications  for  patents, 
received  during  the  year  ending  December  31, 
1848,  is  sixteen  hundred  and  twenty-eight.  The 
number  of  caveats  filed  during  the  same  period, 
is  six  hundred  and  seven. 

The  whole  Humber  of  patents  issued  during 
the  year  1848  is  six  hundred  and  sixty,  including 
twenty  tl.ree  re-issues,  three  additional  improve- 
ments, and  forty-six  designs;  classified  and  al- 
phabetical lists  of  which,  with  the  names  of  the 
patentees,  and  their  places  of  residence,  are  an- 
nexed, marked  J and  K.  But  one  disclaimer 
was  entered  during  the  same. 

Within  the  same  year  six  hundred  and  twenty- 
six  patents  have  expired  ; a list  of  which  is  an- 
nexed, marked  L. 

There  were  during  the  same  period  nine  ap- 
plications to  extend  patents,  the  terms  of  which 
were  about  to  expire  ; seven  of  these  were  re- 
jected, and  two  granted.  Two  patents  were  also 
extended  during  the  year  by  act  of  Congress. 

The  claims  embraced  in  the  respective  patents 
issued  during  the  year  1843  are  also  annexed, 
marked  M. 
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As  a much  larger  proportion  of  the  applica- 
tions are  rejected  than  are  granted,  and  as  many 
of  the  rejected  applications  may  be  reconsidered 
and  passed,  it  is  not  deemed  necessary  to  notice 
particularly  the  action  of  the  office  with  refer- 
ence to  that  class  of  its  business. 

The  receipts  of  the  office  during  the  year  1848, 
including  duties  and  fees  paid  into  the  treasury 
on  applications  for  patents,  caveats,  re-issues, 
disclaimers,  additional  improvements,  extensions, 
recording  assignments  and  other  papers,  and  for 
copies,  amount  in  the  whole,  to  the  sum  of  $67,- 
576  69;  of  which  sum  $11,529  33  has  been  re- 
paid on  applications  withdraw  n,  and  for  money 
refunded  which  was  paid  in  by  mistake,  as  per 
statement  marked  A. 

The  expenses  of  the  office  during  the  year 
1847  are  as  lollows,  viz:  For  salaries,  $22,584 
90;  temporary  clerks,  $7,956  80;  contingent 
expenses.  $9,467  65  ; compensation  of  the  chief 
justice  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  sitting  on 
appeals  from  the  Commissioner  of  Patents,  $100  ; 
Horary,  $1,414  09;  agricultural  statistics,  $2,- 
608  17;  printing  Digest  of  Patents,  $1,700  ; com- 
pensation for  extra  services  to  E.  G.  Smith,  un- 
der the  act  of  Congress  for  his  relief,  approved 
August  5,  1848,  $1,000  ;#  amounting  in  the  whole 
to  the  sum  of  $46,831  61,  as  per  statement  mar- 
ked B. 

There  was  also  expended  during  the  last  year, 
tinder  the  act  of  March  3,  1837,  for  the  restora- 
tion of  records  and  drawings,  the  sum  of  $44,  as 
per  statement  marked  C. 


The  aggregate  of  expenditures  under  the  dif- 
ferent heads  above  enumerated,  including  money 
refunded  on  withdrawals,  and  money  returned, 
which  had  been  paid  in  by  mistake,  is  $58,905  84  ; 
leaving  a balance  to  be  carried  to  the  credit  oi 
Hie  Patent  fund  of  $8,670  85; 

On  the  first  day  of  January,  1848,  the  amount 
of  money  in  the  treasury  to  the  credit  of  the  Pa- 
tent fund  was  $207,797  98.  Thus  the  amount  in 
the  treasury  to  me  credit  of  the  Patent  fund,  in- 
cluding the  balance  paid  in  during  the  year  1848, 
was,  on  the  first  day  of  January,  1849,  $216,468 
83. 


The  large  balances  over  expenditures  which 
have  accrued  during  the  last  fuur  years,  were 
caused  in  part  by  the  great  increase  of  applica- 
tions for  patents,  which  accumulated  to  such  a 
degree  as  to  far  exceed  the  ability  of  the  exam- 
ining force  of  the  office  to  dispose  of  them,  thus 
occasioning  a disproportion  between  the  applica- 
tions and  withdrawals,  as  compared  with  former 
years.  That  cause  has  been  removed  by  the  re- 
cent increase  of  the  force  of  the  office,  and  it 
may  now  be  expected  that  until  the  office  is  re- 
lieved of  its  accumulated  business,  the  proportion 
of  withdrawals  to  the  receipts  of  the  office  will 
be  greater  than  in  former  years;  and  conse- 
quently ihe  balance  which  will  accrue  to  the 
credit  of  the  Patent  fund  will  be  less. 

By  the  act  ol  Congress  approved  May  27,  1848, 
two  principal  and  two  assistant  examiners,  arid 
two  ordinary  clerks,  were  added  to  the  force  of 
the  office,  and  the  salaries  of  the  examiners  were 
raised  from  $1,590  a year  to  $2,500,  and  the  as- 
sistant examiners  from  $1,250  to  $1,500.  The 
clerks  authorized  by  the  act  belore  mentioned 
were  allowed  salaries  of  $1,200  each  per  annum. 
Thus  the  increase  of  the  number  of  examiners 
and  clerks,  and  of  salaries,  provided  tor  by  the 
act  of  May  27,  1848,  will  occasion  an  addition  to 
the  annual  expenuitures  of  the  office  of  $12,900. 
This  amount  will  be  reduced  by  lees  for  record- 
ing assignments,  authorized  to  be  charged  by  the 
same  act  ; but  the  permanent  addition  to  the  ex- 
penses of  the  office  will  not  be  less  than  $10,000 
per  annum. 

Notwithstanding  this  addition  to  the  perma- 
nent expenditures  of  the  office,  the  constant  in- 
crease of  iis  business  and  receipts  gives  ample 
assurance  that  its  revenues  will  continue  to 
equal,  if  not  exceed  its  expenses.  But  if  its  re- 
venues should,  lor  a year  or  two,  fall  below  its 
expenditures,  the  Patent  fund  is  sufficient  to  meet 
such  casual  deficiencies;  and  thus  the  policy  of 
Congress  in  making  the  Patent  Office  a self- 
sustaining  institution  will  successfully  be  main- 
tained. 

The  two  principal  and  two  assistant  examiners 
provided  for  by  the  act  of  May  27,  1848,  were 
appointed  as  soon  as  it  was  believed  that  suitable 
persons  fiad  been  found  for  those  offices,  and  they 
entered  immediately  upon  the  discharge  of  then- 
duties.  When  they  had  acquired  a sufficient 


* Allowed  Mr.  Smith  for  extra  work,  out  of  office 
hours,  on  agricultural  report,  under  Mr.  Ellsworth. 


knowledge  of  the  duties  of  their  desks,  and  had 
become  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  routine 
of  business  to  begin  to  render  efficient  aid  to  the 
office,  which  was  not  before  the  1st  of  August, 
the  number  of  applications  on  hand,  awaiting  the 
action  of  the  office,  was  998.  On  the  first  day 
of  January,  1849,  that  number  was  reduced  to 
539,  notwithstanding  the  difficulties  which  the 
examining  branch  of  the  force  of  the  office  was 
obliged  to  encounter,  resulting  from  the  inexpe- 
rience of  half  their  number;  thus  exhibiting  a 
flattering  proof  of  the  progress  of  business,  and 
promising  an  early  relief  from  the  embarrassment 
under  which  the  office  has  long  labored,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  great  amount  of  business  which 
had  accumulated  during  the  last  three  years  for 
want  of  a force  in  the  scientific  desks  sufficient 
to  dispose  of  it.  A very  few  months  will  proba- 
bly relieve  the  office  entirely  from  its  present 
embarrassments. 

The  rigid  examinations  now  made  in  the  Pa- 
tent Office  with  regard  to  the  originality  and  pa- 
tentability of  new  discoveries  and  improvements, 
result  in  the  rejeclion  of  a much  larger  propor- 
tion of  the  applications  than  formerly,  when  a 
less  scrutinizing  system  of  examination  was  pur- 
sued. Before  1 assumed  the  duties  of  Commis- 
sioner, more  than  half  the  applications  were  pa- 
tented. During  the  last  four  years,  not  quite 
half  of  those  which  have  been  examined  have 
been  patented,  and  now  the  proportion  of  appli- 
cations patented  to  the  rejected  is  about  two  to 
three. 

Within  a few  years  the  inventive  genius  of 
this  country,  under  some  stimulant  or  other,  not 
readily  perceived,  has  been  more  than  usually 
active,  and  has  produced  corresponding  results. 
Formerly  invention  was  pursued  mainly  from  an 
ardent  desire  to  develope  the  laws  of  nature,  and 
to  adapt  them  by  mechanism  and  by  processes  to 
the  uses  of  man.  Now,  it  is  not  only  pursued 
from  a love  of  science,  and  from  motives  of  a 
noble  ambition,  but  by  some  as  a profession. 
Hence  invention  instead  of  accomplishing,  at  the 
present  time,  by  its  essays  and  experiments,  as 
many  striking  results,  in  proportion  to  the  num- 
ber of  its  products,  as  iri  earlier  periods  of  his- 
tory, applies  itself  more  to  improvement  in  de- 
tails. It  now  aims  to  improve  what  already  ex- 
ists in  a form  more  or  less  imperfect,  and  to 
adapt  itself  to  the  practical  wants  of  society.  In 
short,  it  has  become  more  utilitarian  than  it  has 
been  in  earlier  periods.  Such  at  least,  is  the 
conclusion  to  which  I have  arrived  from  very 
considerable  opportunity  to  observe  the  progress 
of  invention  in  this  and  other  countries  during 
the  lime  I have  discharged  the  duties  of  Commis- 
sioner of  Patents. 

Yet  it  would  be  very  unjust  to  the  inventive 
genius  of  the  present  age  to  affirm  that  every 
year  does  not  produce  great  and  original  inven- 
tions, which  illustrate  the  progress  of  science, 
and  add  much  to  the  elements  of  civilization  and 
the  improvement  of  society.  But  my  purpose 
was  more  particularly  to  bring  to  view  the  fact, 
that  in  consequence  of  the  many  impro > ements, 
in  detail,  much  is  believed  to  be  discovered  which 
was  before  known  ; and  hence  a greater  propor- 
tion of  applications  for  patents  in  late  years  have 
been  rejected  than  have  been  patented. 

The  reports  of  the  four  principal  examiners, 
addressed  to  the  undersigned,  and  giving  a review 
of  the  most  valuable  inventions  which  have  pas- 
sed their  desks  during  the  year,  are  annexed, 
marked  D,  E,  F,  and  G.  They  are  referred  to 
as  containing  brief  but  interesting  views  of  the 
progress  of  invention  and  improvement  in  the 
mechanic  arts  in  this  country  during  the  last 
year  ; and  also,  as  proofs  of  the  intricate  and  dif- 
ficult duties  which  that  class  of  officers  are  re- 
quired to  perform. 

In  my  three  former  reports  1 have  taken  the 
occasion  respectlully  to  bring  to  the  attention  ol 
Congress  the  propriety  and  expediency  of  amend- 
ing the  present  statutes  relating  to  patents,  with 
a view  to  give  more  efficient  remedies  to  paten- 
tees against  the  infringements  and  depredations 
of  “ pirates,”  as  those  individuals  are  appropri 
ately  denominated  who  make  it  a business  wil- 
fully to  invade  the  rights  of  the  inventor,  and 
appropriate  the  fruits  of  his  ingenuity  and  labor 
to  their  own  use.  1 have  in  my  former  reports 
so  minutely  pointed  out  the  defects  of  the  present 
patent  system,  and  so  zealously  urged  their  re- 
medy, that  it  would  be  but  useless  repetition  to 
add  more  upon  this  subject  than  to  refer  to  the 
views  expressed  in  my  reports  alluded  to. 

The  experience  of  every  day,  and  the  prolific 
crop  of  litigation  which  has  recently  sprung  up  ( 


from  the  unscrupulous  and  remorseless  invasion 
of  the  rights  of  patentees,  by  persons  who  have 
no  claim  nor  pretension  to  the  name  of  inventor, 
or  to  the  fruits  of  inventive  genius,  point  with 
impressive  force  to  the  necessity  of  some  reform 
in  the  existing  law  which  shall  give  greater  se- 
curity to  the  rights  vested  in  patents.  The  fa- 
cility’of  evading  punishment,  or  retribution,  for 
a wilful  infringement  of  the  property  of  paten- 
tees, is  now  so  great,  that  the  whole  term  during 
which  a patent  runs  is  not  sufficient,  if  it  be  for 
a very  valuable  invention,  to  vindicate  and  esta- 
blish the  just  claims  ol  the  inventor.  This  evil 
could  be  remedied  by  a few  simple  amendments 
to  the  existing  law  of  patents. 

If  a provision  were  made  for  the  repeal  of  a 
patent,  and  if  it  were  provided  that  until  it  was 
avoided  by  process  of  repeal,  the  instrument 
should  be  received  in  all  actions  of  infringement 
as  conclusive  evidence  of  the  right  of  the  plain- 
tiff to  recover,  much  of  the  difficulty,  expense, 
and  injustice  which  now  fall  upon  the  patentee 
would  be  avoided.  It  is  therefore  hoped  that 
Congress  will  speedily  act  upon  this  matter,  and 
thus  provide  for  the  protection  of  a class  of  men 
who  contribute  so  much  to  the  convenience,  com- 
fort, and  luxuries  of  the  community,  and  to  the 
progress  of  society  in  science  and  civilization. 

And  surely  the  depredator  upon  the  rights  of 
the  patentee — rights  which  are  solemnly  and  sa- 
credly guaranteed  to  him  by  law,  on  the  condi- 
tion that  he  surrenders  to  the  puolic  the  secret  of 
his  invention — is  not  entitle^  to  the  sympathy 
or  the  protection  of  the  legislator.  Ttie  wilful 
infringer  of  the  rights  of  the  inventor  is  as  base 
and  corrupt,  morally,  as  that  class  of  criminals 
known  as  common  thieves.  His  offence  is  com- 
mitted from  the  same  depraved  and  wicked  mo- 
tive. He  is  impelled  by  the  same  corrupt  intent, 
or  animus  furandi,  which  actuates  the  perpetrator 
of  a larceny,  and  should  be  hunted  from  society 
with  the  same  inexorable  perseverance. 

Justice,  therefore,  requires  that  the  wilful  in- 
fringer of  patents  should  be  punished  with  the 
same  rigid  severity  with  which  the  common  thief 
is  punished.  But  the  laws  enacted  by  Congress 
for  the  protection  of  the  inventor  fall  very  short 
of  securing  to  him  this  measure  of  justice.  Nor 
is  it  asked  by  him,  nor  in  his  behalf.  He  will  be 
content  if  the  title  deed  of  property  which  he  re- 
ceives from  his  government,  in  consideration  of 
the  surrender  of  his  secret  to  the  public,  shall  be 
respected,  and  shall  be  conclusive  as  to  n is  right, 
until  it  has  been  duly  set  aside  by  the  tribunals 
of  his  country,  in  a proceeding  against  the  patent 
itself. 

If  his  invention  were  not  required  to  undergo 
a severe  and  critical  examination,  in  reference 
particularly  to  us  novelty  and  originality,  at  the 
Patent  Office,  there  would  be  some  propriety  in 
making  his  patent  merely  prima  facie  evidence  of 
title  iri  suits  for  infringement.  But,  alter  it  has 
passed  such  an  ordeal,  one  trial,  at  least,  in  a 
court  of  justice,  had  in  good  faith,  upon  the 
merits  of  the  invention,  should  be  sufficient  to 
establish  ils  validity,  and  secure  to  the  patentee 
an  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  his  property  until 
the  end  of  the  term  of  his  exclusive  privilege. 

It  must  be  obvious,  upon  the  least  reflection, 
that  the  best  and  truest  interests  of  society  will 
be  aided  a d advanced  by  the  adoption  of  a sys- 
tem of  policy  with  regard  to  inventors,  which 
will  give  them  adequate  securiLy  and  protection 
in  the  enjoyment  ol  their  rights,  if  they  cannot 
obtain  the  security  and  protection  to  which  their 
genius  and  labors  entitle  them,  which  justice 
awards  to  them,  and  which  are  provided  lor  in 
the  constitution  and  laws  of  their  country,  it  re- 
quires no  sagacity  to  perceive  that  discovery  in 
science,  and  improvement  in  the  arts,  will  be 
greatly  checked;  for  men  will  not  devote  their 
intellects,  their  toils,  and  their  fortunes,  to  pur- 
suits which  promise  them  injustice,  spoliation 
and  poverty,  instead  of  securing  for  them  remu- 
neration, and  competency,  and  honors. 

It  has  come  to  the  kuowledge  of  the  under- 
signed, since  his  last  report,  that  one  method  of 
evading  the  rights  of  patentees  in  the  United 
States,  is  the  setting  up  of  machines  in  Canada, 
or  other  neighboring,  British  provinces,  where 
the  articles  manufactured  by  such  machines  are 
fabricated,  and  then  brought  into  the  United 
States  and  sold,  to  the  great  injury  of  the  Ameri- 
can patentee.  As  the  sale  ol  the  products  of  a 
patented  machine  has  been  decided  by  our  courts 
not  to  be  an  infringement  of  the  patent,  the  pa- 
tentee has  no  remedy  in  the  case  now  under  con- 
sideration. 

The  protection,  therefore,  of  our  own  citizens 
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holding  patents  under  this  government,  would 
seem  to  require  some  legislation  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  these  fraudulent  prac-lices  carried  on 
within  the  limits  of  a foreign  jurisdiction.  A 
provision  authorizing  the  seizure  and  forfeiture 
of  all  fabrics  and  manufactures  which  have  be»n 
produced  in  a foreign  jurisdiction,  by  machines 
protected  by  patents  in  the  United  States,  and 
brought  into  this  country  for  sale,  would  proba- 
bly be  an  adequate  remedy  against  such  a viola- 
tion of  the  rights  of  the  American  patentee. 

In  my  last  annual  report,  I had  the  honor  to 
refer  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the  expediency 
of  placing  the  citizens  and  subjects  of  foreign  go- 
vernments applying  for  patents  in  this  country, 
on  the  same  ground  with  regard  to  fees  which 
our  own  citizens  occupy.  Deeming  the  matter 
of  much  importance  to  the  interests  of  this  coun- 
try, 1 feel  it  to  be  my  duty  again  to  bring  that 
subject  to  the  consideration  of  that  honorable 
body. 

At  present,  the  subject  of  a foreign  govern- 
ment who  applies  to  this  office  for  a patent. is  re- 
quired to  pay  the  sum  of  $500,  if  a subject  of 
Great  Britain,  and  $300  if  the  subject  or  citizen 
of  any  other  foreign  power,  before  his  applica- 
tion can  be  received,  while  the  American  citizen 
is  required  to  pay  only  $30.  It  is  true  that  the 
fees  and  duties  required  m most  foreign  countries 
ate  very  much  higher  than  those  which  our  laws 
demand,  but  they  are  imposed  on  all  alike,  whe- 
ther subjects  or  foreigners. 

Buleven  if  it  were  just  to  moke  a discrimination 
in  favor  of  American  citizens  w ith  regard  to  fees 
for  patents,  1 am  of  the  opinion  that  the  policy 
is  injurious  to  the  interests  of  this  country,  and 
therefore  not  expedient.  There  are  in  loreign 
countries  many  valuable  inventions  and  improve- 
ments which  aie  used  in  secret,  for  the  very 
reason  that  the  inventors  are  not  able  to  pay  the 
enormous  duties  required  by  l tie i r governments 
for  tbe  security  of  a patent,  or  are  leariul  that 
they  will  not  be  protec  ed  if  they  were  patented. 
And  many  of  those  inventions  would  find  their 
way  to  this  country,  if  their  proprietors  could 
introduce  them  without  being  burdened  with  a 
heavy  lax  at  the  outset  before  they  could  try  the 
experiment  of  their  success. 

Jn  my  judgment,  il  the  foreigner  were  placed 
upon  the  same  equal  fooling  with  the  citizen 
with  regard  to  the  lees  charged  upon  his  applica- 
tion, il  would  result  in  a large  addition  to  our 
block  of  useful  and  valuable  inventions  and  im- 
provements, and  better  enable  our  artisans  and 
mechanics  to  compete  wi'h  their  rivals  of  other 
countries.  The  consideration  alone  should  qul- 
weigh  the  value  of  the  insignificant  revenue, 
amounting  each  year  to  but  a few  thousand  dol- 
lars, which  is  now  derived  from  foreign  applica- 
tions. 

Nor  would  it  at  all  interfere  with  the  rights  or 
interests  ol  the  American  inventor.  The  compe- 
tition of  invention  is  not  that  which  arises  Irom 
the  production  ol  tbe  same  description  of  labrics, 
but  it  exists  in  a proud  and  honorable  rivalry  of 
efforts  to  produce  new  tilings,  which  do  not  iu- 
tei  lere  with  each  other,  but  w inch  are  accessions 
to  the  stock  of  invention  and  are  already  known 
and  in  use.  The  field  of  invention  is  as  illimita- 
ble as  the  world  of  nnnd  and  matter,  and  is  now 
but  just  beginning  to  be  cultivated.  There  is, 
therefore,  ample  room  for  all  explorers  alter  the 
valuable  treasures  which  yet  in  rich  abundance 
lie  hidden  and  undeveloped  in  iis  bosom,  and 
vyhich  will  require  the  thought  and  labor  of  ages 
to  discover  and  reclaim  for  the  use  of  mankind. 

1 am  therefore  deeply  impiessed  with  the  be- 
lief that  the  interests  of  this  country  would  be 
greatly  promoted  by  encouraging,  Uirougn  tile 
instrumentality  of  a liberal  system  of  legislation, 
the  inventors  and  improvers  in  the  arts  ot  other 
countries  to  come  here  with  the  productions  ol 
their  genius  and  labor,  and  seek  a reward  by  in- 
troducing them  into  use. 

in  the  patent  system  of  most  countries,  encou- 
ragement is  ottered  for  the  inlroduction  of  foreign 
intentions  which  have  never  before  been  intro- 
duced, by  granting  to  such  persons  as  may  be  at 
the  expense,  and  sometimes  danger,  of  procuring 
a knowledge  ol  them  abroad,  and  importing  them 
into  their  nalive  country — a description  of  pa- 
tents called  “ patents  ol  importation.”  Those 
patents  Srcure  to  tbe  introducer  of  a foreign  in- 
vention rights  and  privileges  similar  to  those 
which  are  enjoyed  by  original  inventors. 

Our  system  contains  no  provision  for  the 
granting  of  patents  of  importation’;  yet,  in 
my  experience  in  the  office  of  Commissioner, 
many  instances  have  come  to  my  knowledge, 


where  justice  and  the  public  interests  required 
such  a reward  to  enterprising  persons  who  had 
obtained  a knowledge  of  valuable  inventions 
abroad,  which  had  not  been  inlroduced  and  were 
not  known  in  this  country. 

Recently  an  enterprising  citizen  of  this  coun- 
try applied  to  the  undersigned  to  know  if  there 
w as  a legal  n.ode  of  protecting  him  for  a limited 
period  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  art  of  manufaclu- 
ling  Russia  sheet  iron,  the  secret  of  which  he  al- 
leged he  had  obtained.  As  there  was  no  provi- 
sion of  (be  existing  laws  which  applied  to  his 
case,  he  was  referred  to  Congress  as  the  only  de- 
partment of  the  government  which  could  grant 
him  the  protection  and  reward  which  he  claimed. 

The  secret,  which  he  alleged  he  had  obtained, 
is  a most  valuable  one,  and  I believe  is  known 
only  lo  Ihe  Russian  manufacturer  of  the  article. 

Its  introduction  into  this  country  would  contri- 
bute more  to  our  nalional  wealth  than  hundreds 
of  ordinary  inventions  made  at  home  ;arid  there- 
fore, in  my  opinion,  the  importer  was  eminently 
worthy  of  a reward  in  the  lorm  of  a patent  secu- 
ring to  him  the  exclusive  enjoyment  of  it  fur  a 
l.miled  term  of  years. 

Legislation  reaching  such  cases  would  certain- 
ly be  lounded  in  wisdom  and  good  policy.  Am- 
ple provision  could  be  made  against  fraud  or  im- 
position when  patents  are  applied  lor  to  protect 
imported  inventions.  The  importer  of  the  new 
ari  or  manufacture  should,  as  the  inventor  now 
is,  be  required  lo  disclose  his  secret,  and  a rigid 
examination  should  be  made  into  its  novelty  in 
this  and  oilier  countries,  as  is  now  made  with 
or  ginal  inventions,  before  a patent  of  importa- 
tion is  granted.  By  such  provisions  and  guards 
the  new  leature  proposed  may  he  safely  intro- 
duced into  our  patent  system. 

The  undersigned  having  had  an  opportunity 
during  the  past  year  lo  attend  several  ol  the  me- 
chanics’ fairs  which  have  been  held  in  various 
cuies  of  the  Union,  is  graiificd  in  being  able  to 
hear  testimony  in  favor  ol  the  present  flourishing 
condition  of  the  arts  in  this  country.  In  some 
branches  of  the  arts  and  manufactures,  the  beau- 
ty, ingenuity  and  skill  of  woi  kmanship  displayed 
by  our  artisans  cannot  be  surpassed.  They  may 
proudly  challenge  comparison  with  the  products 
ol  the  most  skiltul  and  ingenious  ol  othei  nations. 
And  what  is  particularly  gratilying,  is  ihe  fact 
that  every  year  exhibits  a sensible  prugress  in  the 
various  departments  of  mechanical  industry,  and 
promises  at  no  very  distant  period  to  elevate  our 
country  lo  the  liom  rank  ot  nations  in  the  abun- 
dance, variety,  and  perleclion  of  its  products  m 
manulaclui es  a. id  other  works,  of  art. 

The  report  of  this  office  upon  the  condition  and 
statistics  of  agricultuie  dui mg  the  year  1848  is 
annextd,  maiked  1. 

On  releience  to  the  table  of  the  estimated  crops 
fur  the  year  1848,  it  will  be  seen  that  they  ex- 
hibit generally  a *very  sensible  increase  over 
tuose  of  furiner  years.  The  careful  and  scruti- 
nizing observation  ol  every  cause  which  can  al- 
fect  the  growing  crops  in  every  section  of  the 
country  during  the  year,  which  is  made  at  this 
office,  eria  bles  me  to  stale  that  the  past  year  has 
been  very  lavoiuble  lo  the  growth  ol  the  great 
s aples,  as  well  as  the  minor  agricultural  products 
ol  Hie  Union. 

The  quantity  of  wheal  raised  in  the.  United 
States  during  the  last  year  will,  according  lo  the 
estimates  ol  this  cilice,  nol  be  less  than  12G,UU0,- 
0U0  bushels.  I he  quant. ty  of  corn  produced  is 
estimated  lobe  about  588, OUU.UUO  oushels  ; oats, 
185,001), (J0U  bushels;  puutues,  l J 4,000,000  bush- 
els; rye,  53,UUU,0UU  bushels;  buckwheat,  12,- 
5UU,0UU  bushels  ; barley  , 6 222,000  bushels  ; hay, 
15,735,000  tons;  hemp,  20,330  tons;  collun,  1,- 
Ubh.OOOjOOO  pounds,  tobacco,  2 1 9, 000,000  pound?; 
rice,  liy,000,000  pounds  ; auu  sugar,  (in  Louisi- 
ana,) 200,000,000  pounds. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  Ihe  agricultural  pro- 
ductions ol  the  Union  during  ttie  last  year  are 
ample  lor  the  consumption  of  the  country  ; and  of 
many  varieties  ol  grain  and  provisions,  large  sur- 
pluses will  be  lelt  lor  exportation  toother  coun- 
tries. 

There  is  probably  no  other  country  in  the 
world,  whose  agricultural  industry  exhibits  a 
more  rapid  and  steady  progress  than  that  of  the 
United  Slates.  its  population  is  rapidly  augment- 
ing by  natural  increase  and  by  immigration,  and 
every  year  large  quantities  ol  new  laud  are  re- 
claimed from  Ihe  wilderness  and  subjected  to 
cultivation,  'i  he  number  ol  cultivators  and  the 
oieaulh  of  soil  are  rapidly  increasing  with  each  | 
succeeding  year  ; and  as  Providence  yet  spares  | 
our  lavored  country  lrom  the  visitations  of  dearth 


and  famine,  which  have  afflicted  other  less  fa- 
vored countries,  the  amount  of  agricultural  pro- 
ducts must  necessarily  increase  in  equal  propor- 
tion. 

Every  year  adds  also  to  the  skill  of  our  agricul- 
turists, and  lo  improvement  in  agricultural  im- 
plements, and  thus,  too,  is  the  amount  of  produc- 
tion annually  augmented. 

The  minule  and  searching  inquiries  which  this 
office  causes  to  be  made  in  relation  lo  the  condi- 
tion and  interests  of  agriculture  in  every  neigh- 
borhood in  the  Union,  enable  the  undersigned  to 
speak  positively  of  the  increasing  activity  and 
energy  of  our  enterprising  arid  intelligent  farmers, 
and  their  constant  advancement  in  the  knowledge 
and  practice  ol  their  great  and  transcendent  art 
— transcendent  in  importance  when  viewed  as 
the  great  minister  to  the  absolute  wants  and  ne- 
cessities of  man,  and  the  indispensable  founda- 
tion of  all  civilized  communities  and  nations. 

The  world  has,  within  comparatively  a few 
years,  learned  that  agriculture  offers  an  almost 
illimitable  field  for  the  operations  of  the  scientific 
as  well  as  practical  expei  imentor.  Its  full  de- 
velopement  seems  lo  require  the  application  of 
all  the  physical  sciences  in  some  form  or  other 
— in  the  analysis  of  soils  ; in  the  nature,  structure, 
and  habits  of  plants  ; in  the  food  of  plants,  and 
the  adaptation  of  soils  and  manures  to  their  sus- 
tenance and  growth  ; in  l tie  improvement  of  the 
races  ami  breeds  ol  animals  ; in  the  invention  and 
improvement  of  useful  implement  and  machines  ; 
ami,  finally,  in  political  economy,  which  points 
the  agriculturist  to  the  contemplation  ol  his  inter- 
ests, as  they  may  be  affected  by  the  institutions 
and  the  legislation  of  governments.  Viewed  in 
this  light,  agriculture  may  truly  be  regarded  as 
the  must  important,  dignified,  elevated,  and  hon- 
orable pursuit  in  which  man  can  engage.  'The 
intellectual  qualifications  which  the  cultivation 
of  the  science  ol  agriculture  requires,  are,  there- 
fore, riot  second  in  Jegree  to  lliuse  which  are  ne- 
cessary for  the  pursuit  of  any  other  science. — 
Hence  the  importance  of  study,  experiment,  and 
close  observation  on  the  part  of  the  agriculturist. 
All  who  may  be  engaged  in  that  elevating  and 
ennobling  pursuit  may  not  have  lirne  nor  the  op. 
porlunily  to  become  thoroughly  versed  in  the 
philosophy  which  lies  at  its  loundation  ; but,  in 
a lile  devoted  lo  its  practice,  the  humblest  will 
have  t lie  lime  and  the  opportunity  to  acquire 
much  interesting  and  valuable  knowledge. 

At  the  last  session  of  Congress  an  appropria- 
tion was  made  of  $1000  for  the  institution  of  a 
system  of  analyses  oi  L.e  different  grains  produced 
in  this  country,  and  of  flour  manufactured  here 
andtxpuiled  abroad,  i tie  two  most  important 
protileins  which  il  was  deemed  desirable  lo  have 
solved  in  releience  to  this  matter,  were  the  ef- 
fect of  soil  and  climate  upon  the  different  varie- 
ties of  grain  produced  in  Hus  country,  and  the  ef- 
lect  of  a sea  voyage  and  storage  upon  the  flour 
and  meal  manulactured  from  grain  produced  here 
and  sent  abroad. 

For  this  important  work  I engaged  the  services 
of  Professor  Beck,  ol  New  Brunswick,  New 
Jersey,  an  experienced  analytical  chemist  who 
has  been  occupied  during  the  past  season  in  the 
execution  of  ihe  investigations  confided  to  his 
charge,  and  who  has  submitted  to  me  a most  in- 
teresting and  valuable  report,  which  will  be  found 
in  the  appendix  iO  the  agricultural  report,  ma.k- 
ed  No.  1. 

As  there  was  but  little  time  after  the  investiga- 
tion was  authorized,  before  it  became  necessary 
lo  commence  the  work,  1 had  not  the  opportuni- 
ty to  procure  as  many  samples  of  grain  and  flour 
lor  experiment  as  I desired.  Yet  a large  number 
ol  analyses  have  been  made,  and  the  lesuilsare 
embudied  in  the  report  ol  Professor  Beck.  1 am 
now  receiving  samples  of  wheat,  corn,  and  flour 
from  the  ports  of  the  most  distant  countries  to 
winch  they  have  been  exported  ; and  il  Congress 
shall  continue  the  appropriation  necessary  tor  the 
investigation,  more  numerous  results  may  he  an- 
ticipated lor  the  next  report  from  this  office. 

The  investigation  in  which  Prolessor  Beck  is 
now  engaged,  under  my  direction,  promises  not 
only  results  of  much  scientific  value,  hut  it  will 
furnish  very  valuable  information  lo  the  manu- 
laclurers  and  exporters  ol  flour  and  gram.  It  is 
hoped,  therefore,  that  provision  will  he  made  by 
Congress  for  its  continuance. 

Deeming  it  of  importance  that  a correct  histo- 
rical, statistical,  and  practical  view  of  tire  great 
staples  of  the  southern  portion  of  the  Union, 
which  form  so  large  a part  of  the  exports  ot  this 
country,  should  he  given  to  the  world  in  an  au- 
thentic form,  1 have  devised  the  plan  of  instilu- 
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ting  close  and  searching  investigation  into  the  j 
history,  progress  in  culture,  and  present  condi-  i 
tinn  of  the  great  staples  of  sugar,  cotton,  tobacco, 
and  rice,  whicti,  if  circumstances  will  permit,  1 
shall  pursue  from  year  to  year  until  my  purpose 
shall  have  beet  attained. 

As  a commencement  of  this  system  of  investi- 
gation, I employed  an  intelligent  and  able  gen- 
tleman, Charles  L.  Fliechmann,  Esq  , to  visit 
Louisiana  during  the  last  season,  to  make  in- 
quiry into  the  condition  and  progress  of  the 
sugar  culture  in  that  State.  He  has  accom- 
plished, in  part,  tile  object  for  which  he  was 
sent,  and  has  presented  to  me  a most  valuable 
report,  which  will  be  found  in  the  appendix  to 
the  agricultural  report,  marked  No.  2. 

As  the  time  which  was  allotted  to  him  for  the 
execution  of  the  investigation  committed  to  his 
charge  was  not  sufficient  to  enaole  him  to  com- 
plete his  inquiries,  it  will  be  necessary  for  him 
to  resume  his  labors  during  the  approaching  sea- 
son. His  report,  although  necessarily  incom- 
plete, it  is  believed  contains  much  valuable  in- 
formation which  will  be  interesting  to  the  public 
at  large,  and  parliculaily  useful  to  the  intelligent 
and  enterprising  citizens  who  are  engagad.  in  the 
sugar  culture  in  this  country.  Ttie  circulars 
sent  out  Irom  this  office  soliciting  information 
upon  the  subject  of  agriculture  were  very  lull 
and  minute  in  the  inquiries  which  they  embodied, 
and  the  replies  to  them,  many  of  them,  equally 
minute,  contain  a large  amount  of  valuable  and 
interesting  information,  which  will  be  found  em- 
bodied in  the  agricultural  report  and  appendix 
This  office  is  unucr  great  obligation  to  the  intel- 
ligent gentlemen  who  have  so  promptly  and  fully 
responded  to  its  inquines.  And  particularly  is  it 
indebted  lo  J.  De  Bow,  Esq.,  ol  New  Orleans; 
Charles  Cist,  Esq  , of  Cincinnati ; B.  P.  Johnson, 
Esq.,  of  Albany  ; M.  B.  Batchem,  Esq  , of  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio;  J.  Delafield,  of  Seneca  county, 
N.Y.;  1'.  Marshall  Painter,  Esq.,  of  Lucerne, 
Penn.,  and  N.  J.  Wyeth,  Esq.,  of  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  for  interesting  and  valuable  communica- 
tions. 

Heretofore,  collections  of  such  seeds  for  the 
field  and  garden  as  were  deemed  most  valua- 
ble have  been  obtained  for  distribution  from  this 
cilice.  During  the  last  year,  nearly  70,000  pack- 
ages were  distributed.  This  year  neatly  as  many 
have  been  obtained,  and  will  be  distributed  to 
the  members  of  Congress  before  the  adjourn- 
ment ol  the  present  session.  Most  of  them  have 
been  obtained  from  seeds  presented  to  this  office 
by  JV1.  Vallemare,  the  enlightened  founder  of  the 
system  of  national  interchanges,  and  by  F.  Hage- 
dorn,  E q.,  tlie'Bavarian  Consul  at  Philadelphia, 
which  vveie  presented  by  their  respective  go- 
vernments, through  their  agency,  to  this  office, 
'the  seeds  thus  obtained  were  placed  in  Ihe 
hands  of  an  intelligent  gardener  lor  cultivation, 
and  those  which  succeeded  best  in  our  soil  and 
climate,  and  appear  lo  be  of  superior  varieties, 
have  been  preserved  tor  distribution.  Native 
seeds  have  also  been  obtained,  and  will  be  dis- 
tributed. 

This  office  is  also  indebted  to  Lieut.  Lynch, 
the  commander  of  the  expedition  lo  the  Dead 
Sea,  lor  many  interesting  varieties  of  seeds, 
winch  have  been  kindly  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
this  iffice  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  which 
willlorm  a part  ol  theseeds  distributed  during 
the  present  year. 

Much  complaint  has  been  made  by  inventors 
on  account  ol  the  appropriation  of  a small  por 
tion  of  the  Patent  iuud,  each  year,  for  the  agri 
cultural  report.  And  1 have  heretofore  sympa- 
thised iusueh  complaints.  Mature  reflection, 
however,  has  convinced  me  that  no  injustice  is 
done  to  the  interests  of  inventors  ol  such  an  ap- 
plication of  ihe  Patent  Iuud  ; but  on  the  contrary, 
the  interests  ol  the  Patent  Office,  and  of  inven- 
tors themselves,  have  been  subserved  by  it.  The 
agricultural  report  of  the  office,  by  its  wide  dis- 
semination throughout  the  country,  has  contribu- 
ted much  lo  increase  the  reputation  and  influence 
ol  the  Fatenl  Office,  and  lo  spread  more  widely 
among  the  people  a knowledge  of  the  new  inven- 
tions and  lmpioveu  ents  which  have  been  made 
during  the  year.  And  thus  it  promotes  the  in- 
terests ol  inventors,  by  contributing  lo  the  more 
rapid  introduction  and  sale  of  their  machines  and 
improvements.  Therefore,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
undersigned,  there  is  hardly  any  object  to  which 
the  small  opproprialion  made  for  the  agricultural 
repoit  could  be  applied,  which  would  benefit  in- 
ventors more  than  u»e  preparation  and  publication 
of  that  document. 

lo  the  pursuit  of  its  statistical  investigations 


this  office  has  keenly  felt  the  want  of  means  for 
obtaining  accurate  and  reliable  information  con- 
cerning the  great  industrial  interests  of  the  coon 
try.  No  provision  has  been  made  by  the  general 
government  for  obtaining  such  information,  ex- 
cept in  relation  to  the  foreign  commerce  of  the 
country,  and  but  very  few  of  the  States,  have 
adopted  measures  for  obtaining  authentic  infor- 
mation in  relation  to  their  industrial  interests. 
Massachusetts  and  Louisiana  are  in  advance  of 
most  other  States  in  their  legMalion  upon  these 
subjects.  In  ihe  former  Stale  very  full  returns 
are  obtained,  in  small  periods  of  a few  years,  if 
not  annually,  of  its  industry  and  resources  ; and  in 
the  latter  a bureau  of  statistics  has  been  estab- 
lished , at  the  head  of  which  lias  been  placed  one 
ol  her  most  intelligent  and  talented  citizens. 

A most  interesting  view  of  the  vast  resources  of 
this  great  republic  would  be  annually  exhibited, 
if  all  the  Stales  should'  follow  the  example  of 
Louisiana  and  Massachusetts.  The  statesman 
and  legislator,  to  wh  m the  people  commit  the 
destinies  of  their  common  country,  would  then 
have  at  their  hands  ample  material  lo  aid  them 
in  the  intelligent  discharge  of  their  momen 
tons  and  responsible  duties,  without  which  they 
are  like  blind  men  leelirig  their  way  in  the  datk. 

The  next  census,  if  the  plan  for  taking  it  shall 
he  well  systematized  and  digested,  will  supply 
much  valuable  statistical  inlurmation  in  relation 
to  the  population,  industrial  interests,  wealth, 
and  resources  of  the  republic. 

The  patent  system  of  the  United  States  having 
existed  in  some  form  or  ulher  for  nearly  sixty 
years,  and  having  now  become  a very  important 
and  interesting  institution,  1 came  lo  the  couclu 
sion  that  a very  brief  statistical  notice  of  the 
legislation  aflecting  it,  its  financial  opera'ions, 
and  the  progress  ol  invention  as  exhibited  by  its 
records,  was  much  needed,  and  would  be  appro- 
priate as  a part  of  the  annual  report  of  this  office. 

1 have  accordingly  prepared  such  a statement, 
which  is  annexed,  marked  H.  The  table  ex- 
hibiting the  history  and  progress  of  the  inventive 
genius  of  the  United  States  contains  in  a brief 
space  many  valuable,  interesting,  and  slrikin 
laels,  which  cannot  fail  to  arrest  the  attention  ol 
the  intelligent  observer. 

. The  incieasing  business  of  the  Patent  Office 
as  added  so  much  to  the  duties  imposed  upon 
the  Chief  Justice  of  this  District,  who  was,  by 
the  act  of  March  3,  1837,  constituted  a court  ol 
appeals  Irom  the  decisions  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Patents,  that  the  present  compensation  which 
he  receives  for  that  service  is  wholly  inadequate 
to  the  labor  which  he  is  required  lo  perlurm. 
He  now  leceives  $100  per  annum  as  the  judge 
ol  appeals  Irom  the  Patent  Ollice.  Within  the 
knowledge  of  the  undersigned,  there  has  been  a 
single  case  beloie  the  chiel  justice,  involving  an 
amount  of  labor  and  time,  which,  if  devoted  to 
any  other  pursuit  requiring  the  same  talents  and 
attainments  lor  its  execution,  would  have  com- 
manded treble  the  sum  he  receives  for  fits  ser- 
vices in  that  capacity  for  the  whole  year.  It 
would  be  just,  ttieretore,  that  the  present  com- 
pensation of  the  chief  justice  should  be  increased 
to  an  amount  which  would  be  adequate  lo  the 
duties  and  labors  which  the  law  imposes  upon 
him. 

I he  liberal  provision  made  by  Congress,  each 
year,  lor  me  library  of  the  Patent  Office,  has  se- 
cured extensive  and  valuable  auditions  lo  its  size 
and  uselulness.  When  1 first  assumed  the  duties 
of  Commissioner  it  contained  about  3,000  vo- 
lumes. It  now  contains  over  6,UU0  volumes, 
which  are  mainly  scientific  in  their  character. 
A small  portion  of  them  relate  to  agriculture, 
statistics,  and  political  economy,  and  are  very 
necessary  to  lacilitale  the  investigations  with 
which  the  office  is  etiarged,  concerning  the  great 
industrial  interests  ol  the  country. 

The  vast  number  of  books  and  periodical  pub- 
lications, of  a scientific  character,  now  in  exis- 
tence, renders  it  extremely  desirable  that  a gen- 
eral index,  containing  sufficient  reference  lo  the 
various  volumes  to  enable  ttie  scientific  investi- 
gator lo  uudersland  the  nature  of  their  contents, 
should  be  prepared  for  the  use  of  the  public. 
Such  a compilation  is  desirable  in  reference  to 
all  works  ol  science,  and  it  would  be  particularly 
uselul  and  labor  saving  in  the  Patent  Office.  1 
have,  therefore,  deemed  it  proper  lo  recommend 
that  a small  sum  be  appropriated,  each  year, 
from  the  Patent  Fund,  for  Hie  preparation  and 
continuation  of  such  a digest  of  the  books  and 
publications  now  in  the  library  of  the  office,  and 
of  suefi  as  may  be  hereulter  added  to  it.  The 
work  should,  ot  course,  be  confided  to  competent 


hands,  and,  when  completed,  it  should  be  print- 
ed for  more  convenient  use.  If  it  would  be 
deemed  proper  to  put  ihe  work  on  sale  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Patent  Office,  it  would  unquestion- 
ably enable  the  office  to  realize  much  more  from 
ts  disposal  in  tiial  way  than  its  compilation  and 
publication  would  cost. 

As  Professor  Henry,  the  distinguished  Secre- 
tary of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  contemplates 
such  a compilation  for  the  library  of  that  insti- 
tution, the  two  works  might  be  blended,  and  a 
most  valuable  index  to  the  vast  treasures  of 
science  would  thus  be  given  lo  the  world. 

The  business  operations  and  finances  of  the 
Patent  Office  have  expanded  rapidly  within  ttie 
last  four  years.  This  fact  will  become  more 
strikingly  visible  by  a contrast  of  the  progress  of 
the  office  for  the  last  lour  years  with  its  progress 
for  the  four  years  next  preceding.  The  follow- 
ing statement  will  exhibit  this  contrast,  viz  : 
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It  will  be  thus  seen  that  the  number  of  applica- 
tions for  patents  reeeived  during  the  last  four  years 
exceeds  the  number  received  during  the  next  pre- 
ceding four  years,  by  2205  ; the  number  of  ca- 
veats by  670  ; the  number  of  patents  granted  by 
289;  the  amount  of  receipts  from  all  sources  by 
$77  284  45;  the  balances  paid  into  the  treasury 
to  the  credit  of  the  Patent  fund  by  $21,339  95. 

It  should  be  remat  ked  in  relerence  lo  these 
results  that,  during  the  first  period  of  four  years, 
more  than  halt  the  applications  lor  patents  were 
granted  ; whereas,  during  the  last  lour  years,  as 
has  been  before  remarked,  not  much,  if  any, 
mure  than  three-filths  of  them  haye  been  grant 
ed. 

It  is  also  necessary  to  observe,  that  during  the 
first  four  years  there  was  expended  for  ttie  re- 
storation of  models,  &c  , the  sum  of  $41,977  31. 
If  this  disbursement  lied  been  charged  lo  the  ac- 
count of  the  expenditures  of  the  office,  there 
would,  instead  of  being  an  excess  of  receipts 
over  expenditures  of  $24,299  68,  have  been  a 
deficiency  of  $17,677  63.  The  Patent  Fund, 
therefore,  instead  of  being  actually  increased, 
was  diminished  in  the  amount  last  mentioned, 
during  the  first  period  of  four  year3. 

During  the  second  periud  ol  four  years  the 
sum  of  $5,257  64  was  paid  out  for  the  restora- 
tion of  models,  &e.  This  sum  has  been  reckon- 
ed in  the  .account  of  expenditures  for  that  period, 
and  only  the  actual  balance  staled,  which  was 
carried  to  the  credit  of  the  Patent  Fund.  Con- 
sequently, the  Patent  Fund  has  Deen  increased 
during  ti.at  period  in  the  sum  of  $45,689  63.  On 
lha  first  day  of  January,  1845,  the  Patent  Fund 
amounted  to  the  sum  of  $179,779  20.  On  the 
first  day  of  January,  1849,  it  amounted  lo  the 
sum  of  $216,468  83. 

This  contrast  of  the  business  operations  and 
finances  of  the  office  during  the  two  periods 
above  staled,  is  not  made  with  a view  lo  insti- 
tute an  invidious  comparison  between  the  admin- 
istration of  my  immediate  predecessor  and  my- 
self— on  the  contrary,  the  affairs  of  the  office 
were  administered  with  great  ability,  prudence, 
and  economy,  by  the  late  Commissioner  ; but  it 
is  made  with  a view  to  show  the  progress  of  the 
institution  during  the  last  four  years;  which  is 
also  interesting  as  an  indication  of  Ihe  progress 
of  the  country  in  population  and  wealth,  and  in 
the  cultivation  and  improvement  of  science  and 
the  uselul  arts. 

The  exhibit  which  1 have  made  in  this  and  pre- 
vious portions  of  my  report,  of  the  affairs  and  bu- 
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siness  of  the  Patent  Office,  show  that  it  will  soon 
be  necessary  not  only  to  enlarge  the  Patent  Of- 
fice building,  but  to  increase  its  clerical  force. 
And  as  it  required  three  years  of  persevering  ef- 
fort on  my  part,  sustained  by  the  auxiliary  aid  of 
loud  complaints  on  the  part  of  applicants  for  pa- 
tents, growing  out  of  the  delay  occasioned  by  the 
great  accumulation  of  business  which  could  not 
be  done,  to  obtain  the  late  addition  which  has 
been  made  to  the  clerical  force  of  the  office,  I 
have  deemed  it  my  duty  now  to  apprize  Congress 
that  but  a very  few  years  will  elapse  before  an- 
other addition  to  its  force  will  be  necessary.  As 
the  office  sustains  itself  from  its  own  revenues,  it 
seems  reasonable  that  it  should  be  allowed  a force 
sufficient  for  the  prompt  and  efficient  execution 
of  its  duties. 

The  law  requires  the  Commissioner  of  Patents 
to  report  to  Congress  the  operations  of  the  Patent 
Office  from  January  to  January,  and  not  from 
July  to  July,  as  in  other  brandies  of  the  govern- 
ment. Consequently  the  report  of  the  office  can- 
not be  commenced  until  after  the  calendar  year 
expires.  The  Commissioner,  therefore,  is  allow- 
ed, comparatively,  but  a very  brief  period  for  the 
preparation  of  his  report,  particularly  in  short 
sessions  of  Congress.  7'hus  hastily  prepared,  it 
must  necessarily  be  imperfect.  And,  in  the  de- 
sire of  the  undersigned  to  make  his  report  at  as 
early  a day  as  possible  during  the  present  session, 
lie  has  been  necessarily  compelled  to  defer  the 
preparation  of  several  tables  required  to  illus- 
trate the  subjects  treated  of  in  the  report,  until 
they  will  be  needed  by  the  printer.  This  expla- 
nation was  deemed  necessaiy  to  acounl  lor  their 
absence: 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Edmund  Burke, 
Commissioner  of  Patents. 

To  the  Hon.  Robert  C.  Winthrop, 

Speaker  of  llie  House  of  Representatives. 

ELECTRO  MAGNETISM  AS  A MOTIVE 
POWER. 

The  following  is  the  report  of  the  Select  Committee 
of  the  Senate,  presented  bp  Mr.  Benton,  on  the  appli- 
cation of  Dr.  Page  for  aid  in  testing  his  new  inven 
lion  in  Eleclro-hlagnetism. 

Mr.  Benton,  from  the  Select  Committee  of 
the  Seriate,  to  which  was  referred  the  memo- 
rial of  Professor  Page,  made  the  following  re- 
port : — 

“ That  the  memorialist  represents  that  he  has 
discovered  a mode  of  applying  electro- magnetic 
power  for  the  purposes  of  navigation  and  loco- 
motion, and  as  a general  substitute  for  the  dan- 
gerous agency  of  steam  : that  he  lias  been  en- 
gaged in  the  investigation  of  this  subject  for 
more  than  twelve  years,  at  a great  expeuve  and 
sacrifice;  that  he  is  now  able  to  de  monstrate 
the  availability  of  the  electro-magrielic  power, 
as  a mechanical  agent,  upon  a scale  of  magni- 
tude commensurate  with  his  limited  means  , that 
means  larger  than  his  own  would  be  necessary 
to  test  the  availability  of  the  power  in  its  appli- 
cation to  the  great  purposes  ol  useful  navigation 
and  locomotion;  that  he  deems  his  invention 
worthy  of  national  encouragement,  upon  the 
same  principle  that  encouragement  was  extend- 
ed by  Congress  to  Professor  Morse  for  tele- 
graphing by  electro-magnetism  ; and  he  prays 
that  a select  committee  may  be  appointed  to 
examine  his  invention,  and  to  witness  his  experi- 
ments, and  that  an  appropriation  may  be  made 
to  enable  him  to  apply  his  invention  on  a large 
and  useful  scale. 

In  pursuance  to  their  appointment,  the  Com- 
mittee attended  the  lectures  now  in  a course  of 
delivery  in  this  city  by  Professor  Page,  ori  elec- 
tro-magnetism, and  witnessed  his  experiments  in 
the  application  of  that  power  as  a mechanical 
agent,  and  are  satisfied  that  his  past  success, 
with  his  limited  means,  justifies  the  expectation 
of  farther  success  from  enlarged  means.  The 
power  was  exhibited  (among  other  ways)  in  the 
suspension  of  a mass  of  iron  of  fifty  pounds, 
without  visible  support,  and  in  the  capacity  ol 
the  great  electro-magnet  to  sustain  all  the  weight 
that  could  be  crowded  upon  it,  consisting  of 
masses  of  iron  and  several  persons,  and  believed 
capable  of  sustaining  a weight  of  10,000  pounds. 
Its  application  was  exhibited  in  the  propulsion  of 
miniature  engines,  and  in  driving  an  engine  of 
considerable  power  by  which  boards  are  planed 
with  ease  and  smoothness. 

That  the  power  is  great,  and  can  be  applied 
to  the  useful  purposes  of  navigation  and  locomo- 


tion, the  committee  see  no  reason  to  doubt.  The 
inquiry  which  rests  upon  their  mind  is  as  to  the 
cost  of  the  production  of  this  power,  and  whe- 
ther  it  can  be  produced  at  a rate  to  justify  its 
common  use  as  a mechanical  agent.  On  this  point 
experience  can  be  the  only  safe  guide,  and  thus 
far  experience  is  favorable.  Dr.  Page  informs 
the  committee  that  he  has  succeeded  in  largely 
reducing  the  cost  of  production,  ar.d  expects  to 
be  able  to  bring  it  within  the  limits  of  an  econo- 
mical power,  especially  when  the  saving  of  life, 
as  well  as  money,  shall  be  comprehended  under 
the  idea  of  economy — safety  being  one  feature 
of  his  invention. 

Upon  the  examination  of  the  power  and  appli- 
cation of  Professor  Page’s  invention,  the  com- 
mittee deem  it  an  object  of  national  interest, 
that  its  entire  ability  be  comp'etely  tested  ; and, 
the  sum  of  twenty  thousand  dollars  being  deem- 
ed necessary  by  him  for  that  purpose,  they  recom- 
mend an  appropriation  accordingly,  and  direct 
their  chairman  to  propose  it  as  an  item  in  the 
Naval  Appropriation  Bill.” 


0peed)cs  in  Congress. 

SPEECH  OF  MR.  PEARCE.  OF  Ml)., 

On  the  bill  for  a Reciprocal  Trade  with  Canada. 

Mr.  President  : — 1 feel  it  to  be  my  duty  to 
withhold  my  assent  to  this  bill,  and  therefore 
very  briefly  to  state  to  the  Senate  the  grounds  of 
my  opposition. 

The  bill  was  introduced  into  the  House  of 
Representatives  unaccompanied  by  any  report  ; 
it  passed  without  any  diseussion  ; and,  I believe, 
without  the  knowledge  of  a majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  that  body.  It  has  been  brought  into  the 
Senate  without  any  report,  and  no  papers  ac- 
company it  which  give  us  the  statistics  of  the 
trade  between  Canada  and  the  United  Slates,  or 
any  of  those  details  without  which  we  cannot 
clearly  understand  the  operation  and  effect  of 
the  measure.  1 think  it  a very  important  mea- 
sure— a departure  from  the  general  revenue  po- 
licy of  the  country,  involving  in  its  consequences, 
direct  and  remote,  a probable  and  serious  injury 
to  one  of  the  greatest  interests  of  the  country — 
an  interest  as  little,  or  less  protected  than  any 
other,  and  quite  as  much  entitled  to  the  benefit 
of  direct  or  incidental  protection  as  any.  The 
bill  proposes  to  allow  the  importation  into  the 
United  States  from  Canada  free  of  duty,  of  wheat 
and  breadstuff's  generally,  and  other  products  of 
that  colony,  upon  condition  that  similar  articles, 
the  product  of  the  United  Stales,  may  be  import- 
ed into  .Canada  free  of  duty.  Now,  sir,  there 
is  really  no  reciprocity  in  all  this:  the  bill  is 
delusive.  If  it  pass,  not  a dollar’s  worth  of  any 
of  these  products  will  be  exported  from  the 
United  Stales  to  Canada.  These  products  are 
common  to  both  countries,  and  both  have  a sur- 
plus of  them  for  exportation.  Canada  is  not, 
and  cannot  be  a market  for  such  products  of  the 
United  Slates  ; while  the  direct  effect  of  the  bill 
is  to  give  her  a participation  in  our  home  mar- 
ket. So  that  there  will  be  no  equivalent  afford- 
ed to  us  ; certainly  none  to  the  great  grain- 
growing  interest,  which  is  mostly  concerned  in 
the  legislation  on  this  subject. 

It  has  been  hinted  that  if  we  pass  this  bill  the 
navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence  will  be  opened 
to  us.  Of  this  we  have  no  guaranty  ; and,  if  we 
had,  however  much  the  navigation  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  may  formerly  have  been  desired  by 
us,  it  is  of  no  importance  to  us  now.  Our  arti- 
ficial channels  of  communication  supply  us  much 
belter  than  the  St.  Lawrence  can  ho.  And  if  it 
is  of  so  little  value  to  Canada  that  she  desires  to 
obtain  the  full  use  of  our  routes  of  transporta- 
tion, it  is  clear  that  it  must  be  of  little  or  no  va- 
lue to  us.  Formerly,  when  Great  Britain  bad  a 
system  of  differential  duties,  allowing  the  impor- 
tation of  colonial  wheal  and  flour  at  much  lower 
duties  than  those  laid  upon  wheat  and  flour  from 
the  United  Slates,  we  did  export  grain  to  that 
colony,  which  passed  as  colonial  produce,  and  so 
was  shipped  to  England  without  payment  of  the 
differential  duty.  But  now  England  has  changed 
her  pol.cy,  and  abolished  the  differential  duty, 
and  all  this  trade  fs  at  an  end.  My  objections  to 
the  bill  are  of  two  characters.  I fear  that  if  it 
be  passed  the  result  will  be  the  introduction  ol 
all  foreign  breadstufls  into  the  United  Stales  free 
of  duly.  We  have  reciprocity  treaties  with  many 
nations — it.i  Russia,  Piussia,  Austria,  Portu- 
gal, Sardm.u,  ^jiuosl  all  the  German  States  and 


also  those  of  South  America.  Some  of  these,  as 
Russia  and  Prussia,  are  great  grain  producing 
States.  Now,  the  reciprocal  provision  in  all 
these  treaties  is,  I believe,  in  the  same  words, 
with  the  exception  of  that  with  Chili.  The 
treaty  with  Prussia  provides  in  the  5th  article, 
that — 

“No  higher  or  other  duties  shall  be  imposed 
on  the  importation  into  the  United  States  of  any 
article  the  produce  or  manufacture  of  Prussia, 
and  no  higher  or  other  duty  shall  be  imposed  on 
the  importation  into  the  Kingdom  of  Prussia  of 
any  article  the  produce  and  manufacture  of  the 
United  States,  than  are  or  shall  be  payable  on 
the  like  article,  being  the  produce  or  manufac- 
ture ofany  other  foreign  country.” 

Now,  sir,  as  soon  as  we  admit  Canadian  bread- 
stuffs  free  of  duty,  Russia  and  Prussia,  which 
produce  wheat  at  lower  prices  than  we  do,  may 
and  probably  will  demand  that  their  breadstuff's 
shall  come  into  the  United  States  free  of  duty — 
and  so  we  shall  have  free  trade  in  breadstuff's 
with  all  those  Powers  with  whom  we  have  reci- 
procity treaties.  1 know  it  is  said  in  a letter 
from  the  Treasury  Department,  which  is  brief, 
meager,  and  I think  very  unsatisfactory,  that  this 
result  will  not  be  feared,  because  Canada  is  a 
colony  of  Great  Britain,  and  not  an  Independent 
Power.  But  this  is  of  no  consequence.  Canada 
is  a foreign  country  as  to  us.  Her  produce  is  the 
produce  of  a foreign  country,  though  that  coun- 
try be  only  one  ol  the  dependencies  of  a great 
empire.  But  it  is  said  that  this  freedom  of  duly 
is  allowed  upon  an  equivalent,  and,  therefore, 
other  countries  who  give  no  such  equivalents 
cannot  claim  the  same  freedom  from  duly.  But 
it  is  manifest  that  if  the  doctrine  of  equivalent 
be  correct,  Russia,  Prussia,  and  the  other  Powers 
will  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  enact  that  Ameri- 
can breadstuff’s  may  be  imported  into  those  do- 
minions free  of  duty.  Then  the  objection  of  a 
want  of  equivalents  would  fall  to  the  ground,  ar.d 
we  should  have  to  compete  in  our  own  markets 
with  the  vast  store-houses  of  the  Baltic  and 
the  Black  Sea.  Our  own  Government  has  given 
a construction  to  these  reciprocal  provisions 
worthy  of  notice. 

The  Senate  will  remember  that  in  1831,  Mr. 
Rives,  of  Virginia,  then  our  Minister  to  France, 
negotiated  with  that  Government  a convemion 
which  provided  for  the  importation  of  French 
wines  at  very  low  duties,  established  by  the 
treaty  ; and  that  this  was  in  consideration  ol  the 
abandonment  by  France  of  certain  reclamations 
which  that  Government  had  formed  in  relation 
to  the  eighth  article  of  the  treaty  of  cession  of 
Louisiana.  In  184U  we  entered  into  one  ol  these 
reciprocal  treaties  with  Portugal,  the  language  of 
which  is  precisely  the  same  with  that  of  Prussia. 
And  yet,  notwithstanding  the  equivalent  in  the 
French  convention,  our  Government  thought  it 
necessary  to  guard  against  the  right  or  claim  of 
Portugal  to  the  admission  of  her  wines  on  pay- 
ment ol  the  same  duties  as  those  imposed  by  the 
convention  on  the  wines  of  France.  Hence,  in 
the  proviso  to  the  third  article  of  the  Portugal 
treaty,  it  was  carefully  stipulated  that  noihing  in 
the  general  reciprocal  clause  which  1 have  men- 
tioned “ should  ne  understood  to  interfere  with 
the  stipulation  entered  into  by  the  United  Stales 
of  America  for  a special  equivalent  in  regard  to 
French  wines,”  fie. 

In  the  treaty  with  Chili  it  is  provided  that  any 
particular  favor  in  respect  ol  commerce  and  nav- 
igation granted  to  any  other  nation  s all  imme- 
diately become  common  to  the  other  party  upon 
the  same  terms. 

It  seems  to  be  enough  to  state  these  provisions 
of  our  treaties  to  show  their  necessary  and  inevi- 
table effect.  Indeed,  the  general  result  which  1 
apprehend,  and  object  to,  seems  to  have  been 
intended  and  desired  by  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment. In  the  letter  of  the  acting  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  the  Committee  ol  Commerce  in 
the  House  1 find  this  language  : 

“ Were  it  conceded  that  ihe  adoption  of  this 
measure,  in  regard  to  Canada,  a colony  of  Great 
Britain,  by  reciprocal  legislation,  would  render 
it  necessary  that  we  should  grant  the  same  privi- 
leges on  the  same  terms  to  several  other  nations, 
or  to  their  colonies,  during  the  periods  embraced 
in  certain  treaties  wilu  them,  tne  advantages  of 
such  reciprocal  introduction  of  these  articles  free 
ol  duty,  by  similar  enactments,  with  such  coun- 
tries or  colonies,  would  in  all  such  cases  prove 
highly  advantageous  to  the  United  States;  and 
indeed  the  Jaw,  in  similar  phraseology,  might  be 
safely  and  advantageously  extended,  if  the  com- 
mittee thought  proper,  so  as  to  embrace  in  simi- 
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lar  reciprocal  enactments  as  to  all  these  articles, 
on  the  same  terms,  all  the  nations  of  the  world.” 
From  this  it  seems  that  the  Treasury  Depart' 
ment  thinks  it  would  be  advantageous  to  throw 
open  our  ports  and  markets  to  all  the  wheat- 
growing countries  of  the  world.  This  bill,  there- 
fore, may  be  considered  as  the  first  movement 
towards  the  entire  withdrawal  of  all,  even  inci- 
dental, protection  to  the  gram  growers  of  the 
United  States,  while,  other  great  interests  retain 
the  protection  which  the  tarifi’  of  1846  gives  them. 

1 do  not  think  the  people  interested  in  the  agri- 
culture of  the  country  will  be  satisfied  with  this. 
If  they  are  not  to  have  an  equality  of  benefits, 
they  will  insist  upon  an  equality  of  another  sort. 
Benefits  not  generally  given  must  be  generally 
withdrawn  ; and  other  interests  must  abandon  the 
protection  given  to  them. 

Certainly  there  is  no  equivalent  offered  by  this 
measure  to  the  agricultural  interest.  Whatever 
benefit  is  to  be  derived  from  it  will  enure  to  the 
millers  of  Northern  New  York,  to  Northern  rail- 
roads and  canals,  and  to  Northern  shippers  and 
manufacturers  ; and  to  them  the  profit  must  be 
much  smaller  than  the  injury  to  the  agricultural 
class.  1 do  not  desire,  sir,  to  force  up  the  price 
of  wheat  by  'partial  legislation.  But  surely,  in  a 
country  like  ours,  which  produces  a surplus  of 
twenty  to  twenty-five  millions  of  bushels  of  wheal 
beyond  all  the  wants  of  our  ordinary  consump- 
tion, we  have  a right  to  ask  that  we  may  enjoy 
our  home  market  without  competition  from  other 
countries  on  terms  such  as  apply  to  no  other  great 
interest  of  the  country. 

Before  the  act  of  1846  the  duly  on  wheat  was 
a specific  one  of  25  cents  per  bushel;  now  it  is 
an  ad  valorem  one  of  20  per  cent.,  which  ordi- 
narily makes  a duty  of  about  14  or  15  cents  per 
bushel  on  Canadian  wheat,  the  average  price  be- 
ing 75  cents  per  bushel,  as  1 learn  from  a woi  k on 
my  table  entitled  “Canada  and  the  Colonies.” 
It  is  now  70  cents,  as  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
(Mr.  Plielps ) tells  me.  This  is  a very  moderate 
duty,  and  me  rale  of  20  per  cent,  is  that  which  1 
remember  a former  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
pronounced  to  be  the  common  and  proper  stan- 
dard of  a revenue  duty.  It  is  less,  ho  v ever,  than 
the  average  of  duties  under  the  act  of  1846. 

The  memorial  on  which  the  bill  is  based  states 
that  we  have  considerable  trade  with  Canada  now, 
and  it  would  be  greater,  if  that  colony  had  the 
means  ol  making  payments'in  the  United  States  ; 
and  these  they  can  only  have  by  introducing  their 
produce  into  our  country  duty  free,  in  other 
places  we  are  told  that  the  only  effect  of  denying 
this  measure  will  be  to  confine  the  products  ol 
Canada  to  their  own  channels  of  exportation,  and 
that  they  will  still  meet  us  in  competition  in  the 
various  markets  in  the  world.  Those  positions 
destroy  each  other ; lor  if  the  products  ol  Canada 
can  compete  with  us  in  the  markets  of  the  world 
without  this  bill;  then  they  will  still  furnish  the 
means  of  paying  for  these  importations  in  our 
ovv  n or  other  markets. 

1 suppose  breadstuff's  to  be  the  chief,  if  not  the 
only  articles  mentioned  in  the  bill  as  to  which 
the  Canada  people  feel  any  concern.  1 have 
been  told  so,  and  I am  sure  that  if  they  were 
stricken  from  the  bill,  there  would  be  no  interest 
felt  for  its  passage.  1 speak,  therefore,  oniy  ol 
these  articles,  il  the  bill  should  pass,  its  opera- 
tion vvould  be  injurious  in  this  way.  The  United 
Slates  produce  much  more  wheat  than  they  con- 
sume, and  the  surplus  is  larger  than  the  demand 
in  all  the  markets  of  the  world. 

1 have  made,  from  the  annual  reports  on  the 
commerce  and  nav  igation  of  tlie  United  Slates,  a 
table  showing  the  annual  exportation  of  bread- 
stuffs  for  a period  of  six  years  prior  to  the  extra- 
ordinary period  of  1846-M8,  when  there  was  a 
famine  m Ireland  and  scarcity  in  England  and 
over  the  continent  of  Europe,  in  these  six  years 
the  average  of  wheat  and  flour  exported  from 
the  United  Stales  is  between  six  and  seven  mil- 
lions ol  bushels  of  wheal,  reducing  the  barrels 
of  flour  into  bushels  of  wheat;  while  the  surplus 
was  certainly  twice  as  much,  as  is  proved  by  the 
extraordinary  supplies  lurnished  by  us  to  Europe 
with  so  much  facility  during  the  period  of  famine 
and  scarcity  which  1 have  mentioned.  The  sur- 
plus of  wheat  grown  in  Canada  for  exportation, 
1 find  slated  in  the  work  to  which  L have  refer- 
red, to  have  averaged,  during  a period  of  four 
years,  terminating  in  1835,  about  eight  hundred 
thousand  bushels.  Since  that  period  the  popula- 
tion of  Canada  has  increased  very  greatly,  and 
emigration  has  gone  chiefly  to  the  wheat-grow- 
ing part  of  the  colony,  Canada  West.  It  seems 
to  me  to  be  fair  to  assume  that  they  now  have  an 


annual  surplus  of  near  two  million  bushels  of 
wheat  for  exportation.  This  may  now  be  ex- 
ported through  our  maritime  cities,  a drawback 
of  the  duty  being  allowed  by  our  recent  Legis- 
lature, retaining  only  Ihe  small  usual  per  centage. 
But  this  the  memoralists  say,  s inconvenient  and 
cumbrous.  But  it  must  be  manifest  that  the  in- 
convenience is  considerable  if  the  object  really  be 
merely  to  ship  through  our  ports.  This  measure 
will  enable  them  to  sell  for  consum ption  on  our 
Northern  seaboard,  and  this  vvould  be  a decided 
benefit  to  them.  The  St.  Lawrence  is  closed 
half  a year  by  ice,  and  when  its  navigation  is 
open  the  cost  of  transportation  by  that  roule  is 
much  larger  than  fiom  the  lakes  through  New 
Yoik.  The  same  authority  which  I before  quo- 
ted states  the  cost  of  getting  a bushel  of  wheat 
from  the  Canada  shore  of  Lake  Erie  lo  England 
to  be  about  sixty  two  and  a half  cents. 

This,  then,  is  a decided  advantage,  which  the 
grain-growers  of  the  United  Slates  have  over 
those  of  Canada,  and  this  we  propose  to  give  up 
without  any  solid  equivalent. 

To  what  extent  this  measure  will  affect  the 
price  of  flour  and  injure  the  agriculturists  of  our 
Union  1 will  not  venture  to  predict.  But  I am 
very  sure  that  the  introduction  of  even  a million 
of  bushels  wheat  in  a market  already  overstock- 
ed, whether  lor  consumption  or  exportation, 
must  necessarily  reduce  the  value  of  the  article. 
Besides,  such  legislation,  on  our  part,  will  stimu- 
late the  production  of  wheat  in  Canada,  and 
make  that  colony  an  increasingly  formidable 
rival  in  this  respect.  1 cannot  consent,  there- 
fore, to  throw  away  the  advantages  which  na- 
ture and  Ihe  ordiriaiy  legislation  ol  the  country 
give  us.  At  all  events,  1 desire  lo  see  what  the 
effect  of  opening  the  ports  of  Great  Britain  lo 
trade  in  our  grain  may  have  upon  this  intercourse 
belw  een  the  two  countries  ; and  in  the  mean  lime 
1 hope  that  our  legislatiou  will  in  no  wise  be 
changed. 


Spirit  oi  tl)c  Jpress. 


Who  was  President  on  the  Fourth  of 
March? — The  National  Intelligencer  has  the  fol- 
lowing article  : — 


The  Supposed  Interregnum — We  copied 
into  our  last,  from  one  ol  our  contemporaries, 
without  giving  due  credit  for  it,  a paragraph  to 
the  effect  that  the  Hon.  Mr.  Atchison,  President 
pro  tern,  of  the  Senate,  was  in  fact  President  of  Ihe 
United  Slates  from  the  end  of  Saturday , the  3d 
of  March,  until  the  actual  inauguration  of  Presi 
dent  and  Vice  President  of  the  Uuited  States  on 
the  5th  of  March. 

This  was  of  course  intended  for  a jest  by  its 
original  proprietor  ; but  having  been  regarded 
by  some  readers  as  a grave  statement  of  fact, 
we  take  leave  to  say  that  General  Taylor  pos- 
sessed all  the  power  of  President  of  the  United 
States  at  any  lime  alter  the  legal  expiration  of 
the  3d  day  of  March.  The  President  is  re- 
quired, it  is  true,  by  the  Constitution,  lo  take  a 
prescribed  oath  belore  he  enters  upon  the  execu- 
tion of  his  office  ; but  he  is  the  President  of  the 
United  Slates  from  the  moment  of  the  expira- 
tion of  the  term  of  the  preceding  President,  and 
no  man  but  he  can,  under  the  circumstances, 
discharge  any  function  of  President  of  the  Uni- 
ted States.  It  is  only  “ in  case  ol  removal  of  the 
President  from  office,  or  of  his  death,  resignation,  or 
inability  to  discharge  the  powers  and  duties  of  the 
said  office,”  that  “ the  same  shall  devolve  on  the 
Vice  President,”  and  next  alter  him,  in  case  of 
his  removal,  death,  &c.,  upon  the  President  pro 
lem.  of  the  Senate,  should  there  be  one,  arid,  if 
not,  then  on  the  Speaker  of  the  House  ol  Repre- 
sentatives “ for  the  time  being.” 

In  reference  to  the  foregoing,  the  Richmond  Times 
says  : — 

We  are  not  convinced  by  the  Intelligencer's 
reasoning,  of  the  correctness  of  its  conclusion. 
The  Constilution  requires  that  before  the  person 
elected  President  shall  “ enter  on  the  execution 
of  his  office,”  he  must  take  the  oath  which  it 
prescribes.  It  is  certain,  therefore,  that  Gene- 
ral Taylor  could  not,  on  the  4th  instant,  have  le- 
gally performed  any  one  act  of  Executive  power. 
In  case  of  invasion,  or  domestic  disturbance,  lor 
example,  his  orders  would  not  have  been  bind 
ing  upon  the  army.  He  was  laboring  under  an 
“ inability  to  discharge  the  powers  and  duties"  ol 
the  office,  by  reason  of  his  not  having  given  that 


solemn  evidence  of  fidelity  lo  the  Constitution, 
which  that  sacred  instrument  itself  prescribes, 
in  the  form  of  an  oath.  This  inability,  seems 
to  us  to  have  been  quite  as  distinctly  in  the  eye 
of  the  lundameritai  law,  as  the  disqualification 
of  mental  derangement  or  imbecility.  If  Gene- 
ral Taylor,  then,  was  constitutionally  unable  to 
discharge  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  Presiden- 
tial office,  on  the  4lh  of  March,  neither  eould 
“ ihe  same  devolve  on  the  Vice  President for 
he  was  equally  disabled  by  not  having  taken  the 
oath  prescribed  for  him.  Next  after  him,  the 
Constilution  tells  us,  that  the  powers  and  duties 
of  the  President  shall  devolve  on  the  President 
pro  tempore  of  the  Senate.  Mr.  Atchison,  of 
Missouri,  unquestionably  filled  that  office  on  the 
4 1 h of  Match  ; and,  unless  our  view  of  the  “ in- 
ability” of  General  Taylor  and  Mr.  Fillmore  to 
to  act  officially  be  incorrect,  the  conclusion  is 
irresistible,  that  Mr.  Atchison  was  actual  Pre- 
sident of  the  United  Slates  on  that  day. 

But  we  venture  this  opinion  with  proper  de- 
ference to  the  riper  judgment  of  our  respected 
contemporary  at  Washington.  We  are  aware 
too  that  the  opposite  view  is  sustained  by  other 
very  high  authority  ; for  we  happened  to  bear 
the  iollowing  incident  related  by  a distinguished 
Senator  of  the  United  Stales  : 

An  eminent  clergyman,  of  the  Episcopal  de- 
nomination, addressed  a letter  to  the  Senator  re- 
ferred to,  in  which  he  requested  that  Senator’s 
opinion  on  a question  which  had  much  puzzled 
his  mind.  The  question  was,  whether,  m the 
usual  prayer  for  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  he  would,  on  Sunday,  the  4th  of  March, 
be  praying  for  Mr.  Polk  or  General  Taylor. 
The  Senator,  in  reply,  gave  it  as  his  opinion, 
that  Mr.  Polk  was  President  no  longer  than  the 
expiration  of  the  3d  day  of  March,  and  that,  if  it 
would  afford  any  satisfaction  to  his  clerical 
friend,  he  might  be  assured,  in  praying,  on  the 
fourth,  for  the  President  of  the  United  Estates, 
that  General  Taylor  would  be  the  beneficiary  of 
his  supplications. 

The  Richmond  Whig  adds : — 

The  decision  of  this  question  is  a matter  of 
some  importance  to  Mr.  Atchison,  since  if  he 
were  actually  President  on  the  fourth,  he  will  be 
fairly  entitled  to  receive  all  letters  hereafter  ad- 
dressed lo  him,  free  of  postage. 

It  seems  not  to  have  occurred  to  either  of  our 
contemporaries,  that  according  lo  their  own  ver- 
sion of  the  affair,  there  lias  been  an  interregnum 
at  each  successive  expiration  of  every  President’s 
term.  For  instance  : Mr.  Van  Buren’s  term  of 
office  expired  on  the  night  of  the  3d  march, 
1841,  at  twelve  precisely.  There  was,  then,  an 
interregnum  until  twelve  o’clock  Ihe  next  day, 
of  twelve  hours,  and  during  that  time,  if  the  rea- 
soning of  the  Times  be  true,  the  President  of  the 
Senate  was  President  pro  lem.  of  the  Republic. 
Such  was  the  case  at  the  end  of  all  the  oilier 
terms.  The  interreg  uni,  if  this  be  one,  is  just 
as  decided  as  if  it  had  continued  twenty-four 
hours  longer. 

The  Protective  System. — From  llte  New  York 
Sun. — It  is  among  the  peculiar  triumphs  which 
free  trade  principles  are  making  throughout  the 
world,  that  on  the  day  on  which  the  corn  laws  of 
England  ceased  forever  to  act,  the  sovereign  of 
the  British  Empire,  in  a speech  from  the  throne 
on  ttie  opening  of  a new  Parliament,  advised  the 
repeal  ol  the  navigation  laws  of  England.  These 
are  the  last  remauls  of  the  absurd  “ protective 
system,”  agaiu3l  which  the  industry  ol  England 
has  struggled  for  one  hundred  and  fitly  years,  and 
that  it  has  done  so  successfully,  is  owing  in  some 
degree  to  the  habits  of  the  people,  as  well  as  their 
exemption  from  the  immediate  presence  of  those 
wars  which  lor  so  long  periods  devasted  Europe. 
The  sole  end  and  object  of  protective  laws,  as 
well  here  as  in  England,  is  and  tias  been  to  take 
from  labor  the  proceeds  of  its  industry,  in  order 
to  swell  the  overgrown  wealth  of  the  capitalist  , 
and  in  England  the  necessary  results  of  the  long 
continued  operation  of  such  laws  are  seen  in  the 
wretched  condition  of  the  millions  of  operatives 
who  have  produced  the  vast  wealth  collected  in 
a few  hands.  This  evil  has  become  so  great  as 
to  produce  a reaction,  and  such  practical  refor- 
mers as  Mr.  Cobden  recognize  the  fact  that  the 
“ home  market”  for  goods  is  being  lost  through 
the  increasing  poverty  of  the  majority  of  the  con- 
sumers. This  poverty  is  to  be  lightened,  if  not 
removed,  by  the  removal  of  unnecessary  taxes 
and  duties  on  raw  materials  ; food  and  most  other 
articles  of  corasumption  are  already  abandoned. 
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And  the  Queen  now  announces  the  necessity  of 
abrogating  the  navigation  laws,  in  order  that  food 
and  raw  materials  may  be  conveyed  on  still 
cheaper  terms  to  the  doors  of  the  consumers.  In 
this  consists  the  great  triumph  of  principle,  viz  : 
that  the  blindest  and  most  prejudiced  economists 
of  the  protective  school  have  at  last  acknowledg- 
ed the  fact  that  high  duties  and  protective  regu- 
lations are  burthens  only  upon  the  nation  that  en- 
acts them.  The  idea  that  other  nations  are  in- 
jured because  the  hungry  people  ofEngland  will 
not  buy  corn  unless  it  is  carried  to  them  in  an 
English  vessel,  is  stripped  of  its  sophistry,  and 
stands  forth  in  its  naked  absurdity. 

The  British  Protective  System. — From  the 
Baltimore  American. — The  proposed  modification, 
or  repeal,  as  it  Virtually  is,  of  the  British  navi- 
gation laws,  is  regarded  as  another  slep  in  the 
progress  of  free  trade  and  a farther  departure 
from  the  protective  policy.  That  it  does  look  to 
a greater  freedom  in  trade  is  undoubtedly  true  ; 
but  it  is  eqaally  true  that  it  13  in  spirit,  and  that 
it  will  be  in  its  effects,  a measure  of  protection. 

The  manufacturing  interest  is  now  in  the  as- 
cendency in  Great  Britain.  The  repeal  of  the 
Corn  Laws  signalized  its  triumph  over  the  land, 
ed  intere?t.  The  cheaper  tne  loud  of  the  opera- 
tive becomes,  the  lower  his  wages  may  be  re- 
duced. British  manufactures  must  hold  their  own 
in  the  markets  of  the  world,  or  ruin  stares  the 
empire  in  the  face.  This  terrible  necessity  is 
felt  in  its  utmost  force,  in  all  its  inexorable  rigor  ; 
and  in  the  strength  of  this  necessity  the  manufac- 
turing interest  demands  sacrifices  from  every 
other  interest,  and  tias  its  demands  allowed. 

Thus  the  Corn  Laws  fell.  The  agriculturist 
must  give  way.  The  day  of  landed  supremacy  is 
over,  or  its  fate  at  least  is  sealed.  Along  with 
the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  there  went  also  a 
general  reduction  of  the  British  tariff.  Not  for 
the  sake  of  free  trade  ; not  because  protection 
was  abandoned.  No  ; but  because  the  manufac- 
turers required  that  all  articles  used,  directly  or 
indirectly,  in  their  fabrics,  should  come  to  them 
as  cheaply  as  possible.  It  was  protection  not 
abandoned,  but  protection  in  a new  form. 

The  same  principle  is  operative  again  in  the 
proposed  repeal  of  the  navigation  laws.  The 
shipping  interest  must  yield,  even  although  tne 
concession  may  seem  to  threaten  the  naval  supre- 
macy of  England.  There  must  be  no  obstruction 
in  the  way  of  the  British  manufacturer.  The 
revenue  had  to  look  out  lor  other  souices  of  sup- 
ply w hen  lie  called  for  the  removal  of  dutiesfrom 
commodities  imported  for  his  consumption  ; the 
landlords,  nobles,  gentry  and  yeomen,  were  ob- 
liged to  surrender  their  monopoly  of  the  home 
rnaiket  for  their  grain  and  provisions  when  he 
demanded  cheaper  food  for  his  operatives,  who, 
in  their  turn,  were  compelled  to  a reduction  ol 
wages;  and  now  when  the  manufacturer  insists 
upon  it  that  he  must  have  his  raw  materials 
brought  to  him  and  must  have  his  own  manufac- 
tured goods  diffused  over  ihe  world,  at  the  cheap- 
est possible  rates  of  freight,  the  commercial  marine 
of  England  beholds  Us  bulwarks  of  protection, 
sacred  since  the  days  of  Cromwell,  now  crum- 
bling and  tottering  to  their  tail,  winle  the  compe- 
tition of  all  nations  is  invited  to  do  the  carrying 
tiade  of  the  British  manufacturer. 

These  are  ominous  signs.  And  the  end  is  not 
yet.  When  the  manufacturing  interest  of  Great 
Britain,  like  an  omnivorous  monster,  preying 
upon  every  other  interest,  shall  have  made  agri- 
culture and  commerce  completely  subject  to  its 
uses,  the  necessity  of  cheapening  its  products 
still  more  in  order  to  retain  me  markets  it  pos- 1 
sesses  and  to  acquire  a hold  upon  new  ones, 
must  exact  other  sacrifices  in  some  quarter  or 
another.  The  progress  of  this  country  alone  in 
manuiactures,  to  say  nothing  of  the  rapid  ad- 
vances made  in  the  production  of  cottons,  wool- 
lens and  silks,  in  Germany,  France  and  the  Ne- 
therlands within  the  last  ten  years,  would  be 
sufficient  to  show  that  England  will  have  her 
claims  contested  more  and  more  sharply  where- 
ever  she  encounters  her  active  trans-Atlantic 
competitors.  '1  fie  occupation  of  the  Pacific  coast 
by  our  people,  now  rapidly  becoming  a signifi- 
cant reality;  witn  improved  means  of  overland 
communication  and  the  railway  transit  across 
the  Isthmus,  until  belter  avenues  are  opened, 
must  give  to  our  manulaclurers  immense  advan- 
tages m supplying  Hie  markets  of  India  and  Chi- 
na and  the  whole  East. 

What  new  sacrifices,  then,  will  the  British 
manulacluring  interest  be  likely  to  demand? — 
What  farther  proprialions?  It  is  startling  to 


contemplate.  But  there  seems  to  be  but  one  : Ihe 
laborer  must  be  the  victim.  Hi9  pittance  of  wages, 
it  seems  probable,  must  be  still  further  reduced. 
That  is  to  say,  the  attempt  at  a further  reduction 
may  be  made  ; but  what  the  consequences  may 
be — that  is  another  matter. 

But  we  began  with  considering  how  the  same 
words  may  mean  different  things  according  to  the 
application  ol  them.  Protection,  in  England,  im- 
plies the  removal  of  commercial  restrictions;  be- 
cause it  is  only  in  that  way  the  manufacturing  in- 
terest there  can  obtain  benefit  from  legislation.  In 
this  country  the  infancy  of  our  manufacturing  sys- 
tem and  the  overshadowing  growth  of  the  British 
manufacturing  monopoly,  compel  the  imposition 
of  duties,  in  order  that  we  may  not  become  mere 
colonies  of  England  and  tributaries  to  her  wealth. 
Without  such  defences  of  our  nationality  we 
should  have  been  drawn  long  ago  into  the  mael- 
stroom  of  British  voracity. 

Every  nation  adapts  its  policy  to  its  own  inter- 
ests, or  to  \Vhat  it  conceives  to  be  such.  It  would 
be  a perversion  of  words  and  a falsification  of 
facts  to  say  that  England  is  a convert  to  free 
trade  lor  ils  own  sake,  or  out  of  an  abstract  con- 
viction of  the  truth  of  its  doctrines.  She  does 
not  abate  one  farthing  of  her  eight  hundred  per 
cent,  duties  on  ourtobmeo;  but  our  cotton  she 
admits  free,  because  her  manufacturers  must 
have  it  wiihout  any  increase  of  price  from  duties. 
The  notion  that  the  same  system  which  suits  her, 
with  a gigantic  interest  which  seeks  markets  for 
ns  fabrics  in  every  region  under  the  sun,  must 
also  suit  us,  when  we  have  an  interest  to  sustain 
that  may  contend  against  her  for  the  possession 
of  our  own  market  at  home,  is  a very  strange 
notion,  indeed,  and  would  imply  a faculty  of  imi- 
tation even  beyond  that  which  is  illustrated  by  a 
“ well  known  fable  of  AtLop.”  I he  time  may 
come  when  free  trade  will  suit  us.  It  is  desirable 
to  approximate  to  it  as  nearly  as  may  be  allowa- 
ble in  view  ol  the  preservation  of  important  na- 
tional interests.  But  we  hope  never  to  see  this 
Republic  compelled  to  free  trade  as  England  is 
by  the  demands  of  any  overgrown  interest,  or 
compelled  to  any  policy  by  the  requisitions  of 
any  interest  at  the  sacrifice  of  other  interests. 
There  is  room  enough  for  all. 

Canada. — From  the  Buffalo  Commercial  Adver- 
tiser : — The  progress  of  political  events  in  Ca- 
nada will,  for  some  time  to  come,  be  watched 
wiih  great  interest.  A wonderful  change  in  the 
policy  of  the  Canadian  government  and  the  feel- 
ing of  the  people  has  been  wrought  during  the 
last  ten  years  ; and  thousands  of  the  most  intel- 
ligent and  influential  portion  of  the  population, 
who,  in  1837  and  ’38,  with  almost  ultra  loyally, 
were  willing  to  peril  their  lives  to  put  down  re- 
bellion and  uphold  British  supremacy,  are  now, 
under  Ihe  changed  circumstances  of  their  condi- 
tion, almost  equally  ready  to  proclaim  indepen- 
dence ol  the  mother  country  as  the  only  means  of 
relief  from  the  evils  under  which  they  are  suffer- 
ing, and  those  that  threaten  them.  By  the  para- 
graph, copied  in  another  column,  it  will  be  seen 
mat  the  passage  of  the  Rebellion  Losses  Bill  has 
caused  great  feeling  in  Montreal,  and  the  news 
from  Toronto,  under  the  telegraph  head,  shows 
that  the  feeling  so  caused  has,  in  that  city,  broken 
out  in  acts  of  popular  violence.  Whether  the 
feeling  thus  aroused  will  content  itself  with  like 
turbulent  demonstrations,  or  will  find  expression 
in  organized  resistance  to  the  constituted  autho- 
rities, remains  to  be  seen. 

We  do  not  anticipate  any  immediate  serious 
consequences.  The  disaffected  now  are  those 
who  have  most  to  lose  by  civil  commotions  len- 
ding to  revolution,  and  though  earnestly  protest- 
ing against  measures  that  they  deem  injurious  to 
their  interests,  and  an  implied  censure  of  their 
former  course,  they  will  hesitate  long  before  they 
will  raise  Ihe  standard  of  revolt,  even  if  their 
life-long  cherished  sentiment  of  loyally  did  not 
operate  as  a strong  restraining  force.  But  they 
have  suffered  themselves  to  think  of  independence 
as  a possible  alternative.  They  have  begun 
calmly  and  deliberately  to  calculate  the  value  of 
the  union.  The  woman  who  listens  and  the  for- 
tress that  parleys  are  lost,  says  the  old  proverb; 
and  when  a colonial  dependency,  strong  in  intel- 
ligence, position,  resources  and  numbers,  con- 
templates the  possibility  of  independent  exist- 
ence, and  begins  to  reckon  up  its  advantages,  the 
ultimate  and  even  speedy  accomplishment  of 
such  independence  may  be  regarded  as  certain. 

The  parin  ular  causes  of  the  disturbed  slate  of 
feeling  no"  > .Gating  are,  in  brief,  these  : The  at- 
tempted iu ion  in  1837-8  greatly  interfered 


with  the  industrial  interests  of  Canada,  and  caused 
great  individual  losses.  The  Imperial  government 
made  a pretty  large  appropriation  as  compensa- 
tion : but  it  did  not  suffice,  and  some  two  years 
ago  the  loyal  party,  having  control  of  the  Pro- 
vincial government,  made  farther  appropriations 
for  the  benefit  of  the  sufferers  of  their  own  class. 
Times  have  changed  since  then.  The  radicals  or 
reformers,  at  least,  are  now  in  the  ascendant,  and 
by  the  Rebellion  Losses  Bill,  as  it  is  termed,  they 
propose  compensating  the  sufferers  on  the  other 
side.  Beside  ihe  tax  which  such  a bill  imposes, 
the  loyalists,  or  those  who  were  such  in  ’37-8, 
and  are  large  properly  holders,  feel  that  if  it  is 
right  to  compensaie  the  rebels  for  the  losses  they 
sustained,  the  rebellion  itself  was  justifiable,  thus 
putting  the  loyalists  in  the  wrong.  This  alone 
would  cause  no  little  feeling,  but  in  addition 
thereto,  Canada,  that  for  eighty  years  has  enjoy- 
ed the  benefit  of  a special  protective  policy,  by 
the  adoption  of  a less  restrictive  commercial  sys- 
tem on  the  part  of  the  Imperial  government,  finds 
herself  cut  off  from  the  peculLr  advantages  for- 
merly accorded  to  her,  and  men  say  if  they  are 
thus  cast  off  in  the  matter  of  trade  and  commerce, 
they  may  as  well  be  independent  in  all  things. 

Superadded  to  all  this,  and  complicating  po- 
litical matters,  is  the  fact  that  Canada,  especially 
the  lower  province,  is  peopled  by  two  races, 
speaking  different  languages,  cherishing  different 
manners  and  customs,  reverencing  different  laws 
and  usages,  never  coalescing,  upholding  widely 
different  systems  of  internal  policy,  and  regarding 
each  other  with  mutual  animosity.  Tnose  of 
English  descent  are  intelligent,  active,  enterpri- 
sing, desirous  of  making  the  most  of  the  country’s 
great  natural  resources,  and  ready  to  appropriate 
money  for  the  construction  ol  canals,  roads  and 
bridges,  and  the  diffusion  of  education.  The  de- 
scendants of  the  old  French  population  cling  to 
everything  that  is  old. 

They  are  more  leudal  in  their  notions  than  the 
people  of  any  country  in  Western  or  midJIe  Eu- 
rope. They  detest  scnouls,  and  with  their  con- 
sent no  money  w'ould  ever  be  appropriated  for 
purposes  of  internal  improvement,  in  almost 
every  respect  they  are  a dead-weight  in  the  pro- 
gress that  the  English  wish  to  make.  They  are 
numerous  and  enjoy  much  political  power.  The 
two  races  are  in  many  things,  and  those  most  es- 
sential to  national  prosperity,  in  direct  antagon- 
ism. That  the  English,  in  this  situation,  should 
think  of  independence,  with  the  certainty  that  in 
that  event,  they  would  soon  have  a population  far 
surpassing  the  French,  is  very  natural. 

Beside  the  causes  mentioned,  there  are  ma  iy 
others  of  minor  and  local  importance  all  lending 
to  create  ii ritauon,  and  which  may  by  and  by 
contribute  to  serious  results.  At  present  we  see 
no  reason  to  apprehend  a.iy  thing  like  rebellion 
in  Canada.  It  will  be  well,  however,  for  Doth 
our  government  and  people  to  keep  an  eye  on  the 
prugi  ess  of  events  there,  and  be  prepared,  in  case 
trouble  do  come,  to  prevent  any  improper  inter- 
vention. All  we  have  to  do  is  to  remain  quiet 
spectators.  Canada  will,  beyond  all  doubt,  be- 
come independent  ere  long,  and,  if  unwise  coun- 
sels do  not  prevail,  and  matters  are  not  unduly 
precipitated,  will  become  so  without  violence  or 
bloodshed. 


Jiliscellcmcous. 

The  Future  of  the  South:  — The  Augusta 
Chronicle,  speuking  of  the  shipments  of  Southern 
manufactures  from  Charleston  to  a Northern  port, 
says  l 

“ Whatever  amount  of  heavy  cotton  goods,  and 
of  common  yarns,  the  civilized  commercial 
world  shall  demand,  South  Carolina  and  Georgia 
can  supply  to  the  extent  of  their  means,  on  the 
most  lavurable  terms.  Their  position  on  the 
Atlantic,  and  proximity  to  the  consuming  mil- 
lions ; their  prodigious  water  power  on  the  rivers 
which  fall  rapidly  in  their  descent  to  the  ocean, 
and  their  abundance  of  raw  cotton,  breadstutfs 
and  provisions,  gives  them  great  and  peculiar 
advantages  lor  the  manufacture  of  this  important 
staple. 

These  advantages  cannot  always  remain  unim- 
proved ; and  so  soon  as  they  shall  be,  wealth, 
population,  higher  intelligence,  and  far  greater 
political  power,  will  follow  as  legitimate  fruits.” 

Laurel  Falls  Factory  : — We  learn  from  a friend 
who  tias  recently  visited  this  new  Factory,  situa- 
ted near  Lexington  village,  that  it  is  now  in  suc- 
cessful operation.  It  contains  50U  spindles ; eight 
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cards,  turning  off  each,  per  day , sixty- live  pounds  ; 
and  sixteen  looms,  weaving  each  sixty  yards  of 
osnaburgs  per  day  ; the  cloth  being  of  an  excel- 
lent quality  and  weighing  eight  ounces  to  the 
yard.  The  machinery,  which  is  said  to  be  supe- 
rior. was  manufactured  by  the  Matawan  Com- 
pany, at  their  works  n^ar  FishUilt,  New  York, 
under  the  superintendence  of  W.  B.  Leonard, 
agent,  and  so  far  has  proved  itself  unrivalled. 

The  operatives  in  this  Factory,  twenty-two  in 
number,  are  all  white;  and  the  Company  have 
had  numerous  applications  fuf  employment,  which 
they  have  been  compelled  to  refuse.  The  first 
work  in  the  election  of  the  building  was  done  on 
the  10th  Febiuary,  1848;  and  on  the  first  of 
January  last,  the  Factory  went  into  partial  ope- 
ration, and  the  two  months  past  has  realized  a 
nett  profit  of  fi  teen  per  cent,  on  the  capital  in- 
vested, and  the  Company  expect  to  realise  thirty 
per  cent,  before  (he  close  of  the  year.  The  Com- 
pany needs  no  other  11  protection”  than  the  pa- 
tronage of  their  lellow-citizcns.  If  encouraged, 
they  intend  to  go  into  the  manufacture  of  cotton 
and  wool  linseys.  We  hope  they  will  do  so,  and 
that  every  Southern  factory  will  do  the  same, 
and  thus  banish  that  dependency  upon  the  North 
which  has  so  long  crippled  the  energies  of  the 
South.  Success  attend  the  Laurel  Falls  Fac- 
tory.— South  Carolinian. 

Manufacturing  by  Slave.  Labor. — The  (Philadel- 
phia) JCorlli  American  says  : — South  Carolina  has 
already  several  flourishing  cotton  manufactories 
in  operation.  Among  those  recently  completed 
is  the  Graniteville  Will,  on  the  South  Carolina 
Railroad,  about  eleven  miles  from  Augusta,  one 
of  the  largest  interior  Cotton  markets  in  the  Uni- 
ted Stales.  This  mill  contains  9,250  spindles, 
and  300  looms,  and  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  must 
perfect  mills  in  the  country . The  factory  build- 
ings of  granite,  the  dwelling  houses  of  wood,  pul 
up  hi  good  taste — the  streets  and  grounds  laid  out 
and  ornamented,  and  nothing  spared  which  will 
add  to  the  beauty  of  the  scene,  and  inspire  pride 
in  the  operatives.  There  is  said  to  be  scarcely 
a town  hi  New  England  which  will  compare  with 
it  for  neatness  and  beauty  ; and  the  old  politi- 
cians who  visit  it,  admit  that  it  is  indeed  one  of 
the  brightest  spots  in  South  Carolina,  and  that,  il 
it  pioves  to  be  successlul,  it  will  revolutionize 
puhlic  sentiment.  Failure  is  considered  out  ol 
the  question;  they  have  Rhode  Island  men  to 
manage  the  concern,  and  the  most  efficient  that 
can  be  procured.  LaOor  is  obtained  at  about 
half  the  cost  of  labor  in  New  England,  and  the 
operatives  are  said  to  be  I tile  inlei  lor  to  those  in 
Rhode  Island.  The  favorable  location,  with  in- 
dustry and  good  management,  must  secure  pro- 
fitable results.  The  expensj  of  the  whole  esta- 
blishment is  £,33  per  spindle,  including  900  acres 
ol  land,  dams,  canal,  wattr  power  lor  20,000 
spindles,  hotel,  academy,  two  churches  anti  90 
dwellings. 

The.  Manufacture  of  Iron  in  Alabama. — A fur- 
nace in  Enemy  County  makes  Irom  ten  to  twelve 
thousand  pounds  ol  pig  iron  per  day.  They  will 
soon  be  leady  to  do  all  sorts  of  easting,  and  are 
about  to  erect  a puddle  tire  lor  the  making  ol 
bar  iron.  J he  ore  is  said  to  yield  Irom  59  to  CO 
per  cent,  and  is  inexhautible. 

Alabama  Coal. — The  British  mail  steamers  that 
slop  at  Mobile  have  used  the  Alabama  coal,  and 
turn  it  equal  in  every  respect  to  ttie  Welsh  coal. 
The  Alabamians  laik  ol  running  associations  lor 
mining  and  transporting  it  dow  u the  river,  lor  the 
supply  ol  national  mail  and  merchant  steamers 
ply  mg  on  the  Gulf. 

Plank  Roads: — Within  the  past  year  several 
experiments  lo  lest  the  utility'  ol  ttie  plank  road 
have  been  made  in  variuus  parts  ol  Hie  country, 
and  the  result  has  been  so  thoroughly  satisfacto- 
ry that  this  species  ol  road  is  growing  into  uni- 
versal lavor.  A general  plank  load  law  lias  been 
passed  by  ihe  Legislature  ol  Pennsylvania,  and 
sevcial  bills  are  now  belore  that  body  lo  incor- 
porate plank  road  companies  in  various  seelions 
ol  ihe  Elate.  in  IVew  York  and  Ohio  several 
plank  roads  have  been  constructed  and  others  are 
in  progress,  in  Indiana,  Illinois  and  Iowa  there 
is  also  a general  movement  in  lavor  ol  these 
roads. 

We  have  before  expressed  our  favorable  opi- 
nion ol  the  plank  ruaO,  and  ol  its  peculiar  adap- 
tation to  the  Southern  Slates,  where  the  best  oi 
limber  lor  their  cunsliucuon  abounds,  and  where 
the  lace  ol  ihe  country  would  require  so  little 
expensive  grading.  For  purposes  of  travel,  and 
even  ol  heavy  li auspoi  lation,  Ihe  plank  road  is 


certainly  the  best  substitute  for  the  railroad,  and 
when  it  is  considered  that  they  can  be  construct- 
ed on  an  average  of  less  than  one-tenth  the  cost 
of  the  latter,  there  is  no  other  argument  needed 
to  recommend  ihem  to  the  favarable  considera- 
tion of  the  public.  Wherever  the  domestic  trade 
and  travel  have  authorised  Ihe  construction  of 
plank  roads,  they  have  been  found  to  be  both 
popular  and  profitable.  The  directors  of  the 
Monroeville  roaJ  in  Seneca  County,  Ohio,  state 
Ihe  income  of  that  road  during  the  month  of  De- 
cember last,  to  be  net  $317  26,  over  costs  of  col- 
lections and  repairs.  The  road  is  but  ten  miles 
in  length,  and  cost  to  construct  it  only  $16,650  ; 
ihus  yielding  a return  of  23  per  c ent.  per  annum. 
Another  road,  the  Milan  and  Richland,  ten  miles 
in  length,  end  costing  $15,009,  promises  lo  yield 
28  per  cenl.  per  ar.num.  The  average  cost  per 
mile  of  plank  road  in  Ohio,  is  about  $1,800, 
though  iri  districts  where  no  expensive  grading 
or  bridging  is  required,  $1,400  are  outside  figures. 
Through  the  pine  lands  of  the  South,  the  best 
plank  roads  could  be  constructed  at  a much  less 
expense  per  mile. 

An  article  in  the  transactions  of  the  New  York 
Agricultural  Suciety  contains  ihe  following  data 
in  reference  to  the  cost  and  construction  of  plank 
roads  : 

“The  roads  are  constructed  will,  either  a sin- 
gle or  a double  track.  The  single  track  is  eight 
feet  wide  with  plank,  and  as  much  more  without 
it,  upon  which  wagons  may  turn  out.  The  whole 
[sixteen  feel]  is  graded  at  the  rale  of  aoout  six 
hundred  feet  to  the  mile,  ur  one  tooL  in  twelve. 
The  road  being  first  covered  with  clay  spread 
evenly  over  it,  sills  are  laid  down  at  the  sides, 
and  the  ends  of  the  planks  are  made  to  rest  upon 
these,  and  at  the  same  time  also  upon  the  clay  of 
the  intervening  road.  The  ends  of  the  planks 
are  not  pinned  or  fastened  in  any  way  whatever, 
care  only  being  taken  that  they  shall  not  lie  in  a 
straight  line  upon  the  sills,  but  irregulary,  so  as 
to  give  a belter  hold  lo  wagons,  coming  from  the 
clay  on  the  plank  roads,  t here  is  also  a good 
ditch  at  each  side  ol  the  road  so  as  to  drain  it  well 
The  sills  are  four  inches  square,  which,  being 
two  lor  a mile,  would  make  14,080  feel  board 
measure.  The  planks  are  three  inches  thick, 
which  would  make  126,720  lect  board  measure 
for  a mile.  Three  inch  oak  plarik  is  decidedly 
the  best  material,  but  hemlock  and  white  pine 
are  used  when  oak  cannot  be  had.  Oak  is,  how- 
ever worth  fifty  per  cent  more  than  pine,  lor  this 
purpose.” — Baltimore  American. 

Charcoal  Roads — As  the  public  are  settling 
upon  the  determination  to  improve  in  some  way 
the  Western  roads,  attention  is  claimed  in  Wis- 
consin, for  those  formed  ol  charcoal,  which  are 
asserted  lo  be  more  durable,  and  costing  two- 
tinrds  less  than  the  plank  n,ads.  One  of  these  is 
now  being  built  from  Fold  Uloa,  in  Washington 
county^to  some  point  in  Dodge  counly.  The 
contracts  are  let  at  $1  56  and  $1  62]  per  rod,  or 
$499  20  and  $520  pt-r  mile.  The  averoge  cost  ol 
a plank  road  is  $1,500.  The  trees  are  piaced  on 
the  road  and  covered  up,  as  il  is  done  m making 
charcoal,  and  then  fired.  The  coal  is  then  rakeu 
down  into  shape,  and  with  the  earth  upon  it  the 
road  is  complete. 


SCIENTIFIC. 

Quicksilver  Mines — The  quicksilver  mines 
of  icria,  iri  Carmola,  30°  N.  N.  E.  of  Trieste, 
are  the  most  productive  of  the  kind  in  the  world. 
They  were  accidentally  discovered  in  1497,  by  a 
peasant,  while  receiving  the  water  ol  a spring 
into  a tub  in  order  to  ascertain  if  it  was  tight, 
tie  found  the  tub  so  heavy  that  he  could  not 
move  it,  which  he  ascribed  to  wilchcrall,  but 
perceiving  a shining  fluid  at  the  bottom,  he  cat  - 
ned  some  of  it  to  a goldsmith,  who  perceived  it 
was  quicksilver. 

Toe  suoterraneous  [ assages  of  the  great  mine 
are  so  extensive,  that  it  would  require  several 
hours  lo  go  through  them.  The  greatest  depth 
is  computed  at  840  leet,  the  length  3.U00,  and 
the  bieadth  2,400  leet.  The  subterraneous  ex- 
cavations consist  ol  nine  horizontal  galleries,  are 
entered  by  six  descending  ■ slialts,  besides  a de- 
scent, partly  by  a staircase,  and  partly  by  a lad- 
der Irom  the  interior  of  a large  outlding  in  the 
town  ol  ldria. 

✓No  mines  surpass  these  in  cleanliness,  or  in 
the  order  and  security  with  which  they  aie 
wrought.  All  the  galleries  are  arched,  except 
those  which  are  hewn  through  the  solid  rocK. 
Precautions  are  used  to  ventilate  them,  yet  the 


temperature  is  very  high,  exceeding  80°  in  some 
of  the  galleries. 

The  annual  quinlily  of  mercury  obtained  from- 
these  mines  is  between  300,000  and  400,000  lbs. 
The  number  of  miners  is  about  700,  besides  300 
wood  cutters.  Owing  to  llie  high  temperature 
and  noxious  gasses,  the  employment  of  the  mi- 
ners is  extremely  urihealthful.  To  these  deadly 
caverns  criminals  are  occasionally  banished  by 
the  Austrian  government.  Tnose  who  are  oc- 
cupied where  native  mercury  is  found,  inhale 
small  particles  of  it,  and  very  soon  lose  their 
leelh,  and  the  workmen  employed  in  sweeping 
chambers  of  condensation  also  inspire  a conside- 
rable quantity  of  Ihe  metal  while  detaching  it 
from  the  sides  of  the  condensers,  and  undergo  a 
copious  salivation.  The  miners  who  have  been 
occupied  several  years  in  the  furnaces,  become 
subject  lo  shivenngs,  convulsions,  decrepitude 
anil  premature  old  age. 

We  saw  there,  says  Dr.  Pope,  a man  who  had 
not  been  in  the  mines  above  half  a year,  so  full 
of  mercury,  that,  putting  a piece  of  brass  in  bis 
mouth  il  immediately  became  white  like  silver  ! 
1 mean,  il  had  the  same  effect  as  If  he  had  rub- 
bed mercury  upon  it.  He  was  so  paralytic  that 
lie  could  not  with  both  his  bands  convey  a glass 
half  lull  of  wine  lo  his  mouth  without  spilling  it ! 

Mezzotinto  Engravings. — This  is  a kind  of 
engraving  very  different  from  common  engraving 
upon  steel.  The  common  or  line  engraving,  as 
it  is  called,  is  done  by  the  graver,  the  lines  made 
by  that  instrument  producing  Ihe  figures  by  shade. 
Mezzotinto,  on  the  other  hand,  produces  the 
shades  as  it  were  by  minute  dots  and  the  light  by 
scraping  away  doited  parts  of  the  sleel  plate. 
The  first  operation  is  to  trace  out  with  chalk  the 
space  for  the  picture  on  a smooth  steel  plate. 
3 he  grounding  tool  is  then  employed  to  go  over 
the  whole  face  of  the  plate  for  the  picture.  This 
tool  is  formed  with  a curved  face  serrated  like  the 
finest  rasp.  It  is  held  steadily  in  the  hand  and 
pressed  with  a moderate  force,  rocking  it  from 
end  to  end  till  it  has  completely  hacked  all  the 
face  of  the  plate.  The  other  lines  are  then  drawn 
across  the  plate  at  right  angles  to  these,  and  the 
rocking  operation  repeated.  These  diagonal 
operations  have  to  be  repeated  a number  of 
limes,  until  the  part  of  the  plate  for  the  picture 
produces  a yery  dark  ground.  The  design  is  then 
traced  on  the  plate,  some  artists  employing  one 
way  and  some  another,  and  the  picture  is  finished 
by  scraping  away  parts  of  the  serrated  surlace 
tor  the  light  shade  tiy  a tool  formed  something 
like  a burnisher.  The  masses  of  the  strongest 
light  are  first  begun  and  scraped  pretty  smooth, 
and  some  parts,  where  there  is  no  shade  are 
burnished.  The  next  lower  gradations  of  shade 
are  then  scraped  down,  alter  which  the  reflected 
lights  are  entered  upon.  Various  proofs  of  the 
work  are  taken  during  the  progression  of  the  en- 
graving. 

it  is  difficult  to  tell  who  was  the  first  discover- 
er of  mezzotint  engraving.  It  was  practised  on 
copper  lor  a long  time  before  it  was  tried  on 
sleel.  Mr.  Turner,  an  eminent  London  engraver, 
stales  in  the  Transactions  of  Ihe  Society  lor  the 
encouragement  of  the  Arts,  that  James  Walt  was 
the  fiist  who  suggested  unto  him  the  use  of  steel 
plates  lor  the  mezzotint.  This  was  in  1812.  No 
work  of  the  kind,  however,  was  produced,  until 
1821,  and  this  was  upon  a sleel  plate,  softened  by 
the  process  discovered  by  Mr.  Peikins,  the  fa- 
mous and  ingenious  engineer,  then  residing  in 
London.  In  1021  Mr.  Turner  engraved  a por- 
trait on  one  of  Mr.  Perkin’s  plaies,  which  met 
the  approbation  of  Sir  i’bonias  Lawrence,  and 
in  1822  some  splendid  engravings  were  produced, 
and  prices  given  by  Hie  society  mentioned.  Since 
that  Lime — in  the  short  time  ol  28  years,  the  art 
lias  spread  over  the  whole  civilized  world  em- 
bellishing all  our  earlier  periodicals,  and  adorn- 
ing our  choicest  and  richest  annuals. 

A Sewing  Machine.— The  Manchester  Exa- 
miner (an  English  Journal)  gives  an  account  of 
an  apparatus  which  has  oeen  constructed  lor  the 
purpose  ol  sewing.  It  has  been  some  time  in 
use  in  Ihe  south  of  France,  arid  is  the  invention 
ol  M.  B.  'i  hunonnier,  a native  of  a small  town 
near  Lyons.  A number  of  the  machines  have 
recently  been  constructed  in  Manchester.  Trie 
machine  takes  up  no  more  room  than  a small 
work  table,  nor  is  there  anything  unsightly  m as 
appearance.  The  linen,  or  work  lo  be  operated 
upon,  is  passed  across  an  apeilure  on  a small  ta- 
ble, under  winch  is  an  apparatus  for  fixing  the 
bobbin  of  thread,  and  above  which  is  a peculiar- 
ly constructed  needle-holder,  supplied  with  a 
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needle  of  the  description  commonly  used  in  cro- 
chet woik.  Upon  the  pressure  of  a small  loot 
board,  under  the  table,  the  needle,  only  the  point 
of  which  is  seen  projecting  from  the  case,  pas 
scs  through  the  cloth,  down  the  aperture  in  the 
table,  and  hooks  up  the  thread,  thus  commen 
cing  the  stitch.  By  successive  pressure  on  the 
foot-board,  the  needle  is  thus  lowered  and  raised, 
and  each  succeeding  stitch  is  brought  up  within 
the  former  one,  thus  forming  what  is  known  by 
ladies  as  “ back  stitch.”  The  work  produced  is 
of  the  most  elegant  description,  and  the  machine 
is  applicable  for  all  kinds  of  work,  fine  or  coarse. 
We  heard  a couple  of  ladies  say  last  evening 
that  they  should  order  one  of  these  contrivances 
from  England  immediately. — [Boston  Transcript. 


. 3 UDXCXAX.. 

Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  — This 
Court  adjourned  on  the  13th  irisl.,  having  deci- 
ded upon. fifty  cases,  and  leaving  a large  docket 
unacted  upon. 

The  following  rule  was  adopted  : 

Rule  of  Court. — Ordered,  That  no  counsel  will 
be  permitted  to  speak  in  the  argument  of  any 
case  in  this  Court  more  than  two  hours,  without 
the  special  leave  of  the  Court,  granted  before  the 
argument  begins. 

Counsel  will  not  be  heard  unless  a printed  ab- 
stract of  the  case  be  first  filed,  together  with  the 
points  intended  to  be  made,  ar.d  the  authorities 
intended  to'be  cited  in  support  of  them  arranged 
under  the  respective  points;  and  no  other  book 
or  case  can  be  leferred  to  in  the  argument. 

If  one  of  the  parties  omits  to  file  such  a state- 
ment, he  cannot  be  heard,  and  the  case  will  be 
heard  ex  parte  upon  the  argument  of  the  party 
by  whom  the  statement  is  filed. 

This  rule  to  take  efi'ect  on  the  first  day  of  De- 
cember term,  1849. 

Decree  in  the  Schuylkill  Bank  (Philadel- 
phia) Case. — The  decree  in  this  case,  affirming 
the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  for 
the  reasons  given  by  Judge  King,  was  entered 
on  the  7th  ult.  in  the  docket  of  the  Supreme 
Court  or  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  The  opin- 
ion of  the  Court,  the  preparation  of  which  was 
entrusted  to  the  Chief  Justice,  has  been  delayed 
by  the  sickness  of  that  gentleman.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  decree  : 

“That  the  Schuylkill  Bank  pay  to  the  Kentuc- 
ky Bank  one  million  one  hundred  and  eighty-four 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  thirty-eight  dollars 
as  indemnity  by  reason  of  the  fraudulent  issue  by 
the  Schuylkill  Bank  of  thirteen  thousand  one 
hundred  and  eighty-five  shares  of  the  stock  of  the 
Kentucky  Bank.” 

This  suit  was  brought  for  the  recovery  of  the 
value  of  stock,  fraudulently  issued  by  the  Cashier 
of  the  Schuylkill  Bank,  some  years  since,  while 
the  Bank  was  the  transler  agent  of  the  Bank  of 
Kentucky. 

The  Philadelphia  Ledger  says  the  opinion  pre- 
vails among  legal  gentlemen  that  an  appeal  to  the 
U.  S.  Supreme  Court  cannot  be  taken. 

Important  to  the  Press. — The  Supreme 
Court  ol  the  State  ot  New  York  has  decided  that 
newspapers  have  the  right  to  publish  police  and 
judicial  reports  of  cases,  arid  that  any  true  and 
fair  report  is  not  a libel.  Fair  criticisms  and  ex- 
positions are  also  declared  to  be  privileged. 

Newspaper  Case. — The  following  case  decided 
in  the  Supreme  Court  at  Bristol,  is  reported  in  the 
Bristol  Rhenix  : — 

Jesper  Harding  vs.  Henry  D’Wolf,  action  of 
assumpsit  for  the  recovery  ol  nine  years  subscrip- 
tion to  the  Pennsylvania  Inquirer,  a newspaper 
published  at  Philadelphia. 

It  was  proved  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff  that 
the  name  of  the  defendant  was  on  his  subscrip- 
tion books  from  1835  to  1844 ; that  the  paper  was 
regularly  enclosed  in  a wrapper  directed  to  the 
delendant  and  deposited  in  the  Post  Office  in  that 
city.  Bills  for  the  paper  had  also  been  forwar- 
ded. 

The  defendant  denied  ever  having  ordered  the 
paper. 

The  court  ruled  that  the  regular  mailing  of  a 
newspaper  for  a length  of  time  was  at  least  pri- 
ma  lacie  evidence  of  its  reception,  and  that  re- 
ceiving a paper  lor  a certain  time  and  not  order- 
ing the  same  discontinued,  was  sufficient  to  hold 
a person  liable  for  the  subscription  price,  not- 
w iihslanding  he  may  never  have  ordered  the 
paper  sent.  Verdict  lor  plaintiff. 
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Grain  Trade  in  Liverpool. — The  following 
were  the  quantities  of  grain,  flour,  and  pulse 
which  were  in  bond  in  Liverpool  on  the  23rd  Jan- 
uary, and  which,  with  whatever  further  arrived 
between  that  date  and  the  1st  February  would  be 
released  on  the  latter  day  : 

Wheat  1,544.643  bushels,  worth  .£433,588 
Flour  469,733  barrels,  worth  610,652 

Indian  Corn  20,157  quarters  j 
Indian  Meal  2 928  barrels  | 

Oats  333  quarters  {estimated 

Barley  1.839  do  { at 

Beans  14,014  do  | 

Peas  5,197  do  J £1,094,240 

To  this  amount  must  be  added  about  £200,000 
for  the  value  of  the  corn  and  flour  now  in  ware- 
house in  Liverpool,  upon  which  duly  has  been 
paid,  and  we  have  £1,294,240  as  the  value  of  the 
foreign  grain  and  flour  in  Liverpool  on  the  1st 
ult.,  exclusive  of  the  arrivals  during  the  eight 
preceding  days.  Great  as  this  amount  is,  the 
Liverpool  Albion  says  that  it  is  only  little  more 
than  one  half  the  value  of  the  American  cotton 
now  in  Liverpool.  The  wheat  delivered  by  the 
farmers  for  the  week  which  ended  26th  January, 
and  the  corresponding  weeks  in  the  two  previous 
years,  were  in  the  proporlions  of  137  in  1847, 
106  in  1848,  and  97  in  1849.  The  prices  for  the 
last  six  weeks  in  the  three  years  were  on  an  ave- 
rage of  66s  per  quarter  in  1847,  53s.  3d.  in  1848, 
and  46s.  5d,  in  1849. 

COMPARATIVE  EXFORT  OF  TEA  FROM 


during  the  month  of  January  was  $2  326,000, 
and  for  February,  up  to  the  26th  of  the  month, 
§2,700,000. 

British  Railways. — The  trade  returns  of  rail- 
ways in  the  United  Kingdom  amounted,  in  the 
year  1842,  to  £4,400,000,  miles  open  1,530;  in 
1843  to  £4,850,000,  miles  open  1 ,590 ; in  1844  to 
£5,611,000,  miles  open  1,780 ; in  1845  to  £6,670,- 
000,  miles  open  2,050;  in  1846  to  £7,690,000, 
miles  open  2,650;  in  1847  to  £8.975,000,  miles 
open  3,450;  and  in- 1848  the  traffic  amounted  to 
£10,092,000,  miles  open  4,420.  The  total  sum 
expended  on  the  railways  to  which  these  returns 
refer  amounted,  in  July  1848,  to  £131,000,000. 
The  average  receipts  per  mile  per  annum  were, 
in  1842,  £3,120;  in  1843,  £3.080  ; in  1844,  £3,- 
330  ; in  1845,  £3,470  ; in  1846,  £3,300,  in  1847, 
£2,870;  and  in  1848,  £2,550 — snowing  a de- 
crease, which  partly  arises  from  the  depression 
in  trade,  and  from  the  great  extent  of  new  rail- 
ways opened  during  the  past  two  years. 

The  American  Railroad  Journal,  says  : At  the 
close  of  the  year  1847,  the  railways  built  and  in 
progress  in  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  may  be  stated  as  follows  : 

Co  fcj  o 

~ ^3 


England  & Wales 

Scotland 

Ireland 


57,068  8,796  $1,232,358,970 
31,000  1,872  193,281,851 

32  433  1,813  137,346,492 


CHINA  TO  THE 

UNITED  STATES. 

Total  for  ci 
responding  j 
riod,  1847. 

Total  from 
July  to  21 
Dec.  1848. 

Sit  7 7 

Congou  and  Souchong  lbs.  1,162,1195  1,682,591 

Caper 

23  984 

Powchong 

171,756  189,267 

Oolong 

554,814  392,521 

Flowery  Pekoe 

3 554 

Orange  Pekoe 

39,142  36,910 

1,927,807  2,328,827 

T wankay 

lbs.  146,139  1,760,026 

Hyson  Skin 

153,322 

Hyson 

38,217  383,183 

Young  Hyson 

1,550,269  3,838.028 

Imperial 

102,959  350,719 

Gunpowder 

68,096  412,993 

2,059,002  6,745,849 

Recapitulation. 

Total  black  in  1848,  as 
above,  lbs. 

Total  black  in  1847,  as 

1,927,807  - 

above,  lbs. 

2,328,827 

Decrease 

401,020 

Total  green  in  1848,  as 

above,  lbs. 

Total  green  in  1847,  as 

2,059,002 

above,  lbs. 

6,745,849 

Decrease 

4,686,847 

Total  decrease 

5,087,867 

Inland  Tonnage. —The  following  is  the  amount 
of  tonnage  of  the  lour  principal  inland  ports  for 
the  years  1847  and  1848  respectively  : 

1847.  1848. 

St.  Louis 

31,635  36  312 

Pittsburg 

25,390  30,970 

Cincinnati 

17  801  21,350 

Louisville 

10,388  8,822 

Revenue  of  the  Government. — According  to 
the  report  of  the  Secretary  ot  the  Treasury,  the 

receipts  for  the  quarter 
1848,  were 

ending  31st  December, 

From  customs 

$5,181,870  56 

lands 

494,958  22 

loan,  1847 

2,734,650  00 

loan,  1848 

4,865  500  00 

miscellaneous 

934,369  30 

$14,211,348  08 

According  to  the  Washington  correspondent 
of  the  N.  Y.  Express,  the  revenue  from  Customs 


120,501  12,481  $1,567,887,013 

The  whole  amount  expended  to  the  end  o^ 
September  1848,  on  all  the  railways  of  the  Uni" 
ted  Kingdom,  was  £195,317,106— equal  to  $837," 
522,108. 

In  France  at  the  close  of  the  year  1846,  the 
number  of  miles  of  railway  regarded  as  in  pro- 
gress, including  those  already  built,  is  stated  at 
3 841  English  miles,  requiring  a capital  of  $416,- 
000,000  for  their  completion. 

In  Russia,  1,600  English  miles  of  railway  were 
in  progress  at  the  end  of  the  year  1847,  all  of 
which  are  undertaken  by  the  government,  and 
are  being  urged  rapidly  toward  completion. 


BANKS. 

Banks  in  Ohio. — There  are  now  in  operation 
in  Ohio  eleven  independent  banks,  thirty-eight 
branches  of  the  Slate  Bank,  and  five  old  banks; 
making  fifty-four  institutions  doing  banking  busi- 
ness in  the  State.  The  Auditor  of  the  State 
gives  the  following  statement  of  the  condition 
of  the  banks,  on  the  first  Monday  in  February, 
1849  : 

Resources. 


Discount 
Gold  and  silver 
Notes  of  banks 
Due  from  banks 
Eastern  deposits 
Cash  items 


§* 

• 3 

ft. 

ct> 

a 

$2,006,800 

317,185 

245,865 

136,709 

262,454 

17.552 


ba  S 

e s- 


K 

fca 

B 


89,091,736  $3,814,123 
2 387,268  450,888 


687,067 
350  078 
575,172 
10,850 


Bonds  with  State 

Treasurer 

1,133,757 

739,028 

Real  estate 

40,567 

108,750 

Other  resources 

35,592 

106,929 

Total 

$4,196,624 

$13,056,902 

Liabilities. 

Capital  stock 

$655,806' 

$3,917,189 

Circulation 

1,038,247 

6,987,262 

Salety  fund  stock 

1,046,527 

87,730 

Due  to  banks  and 

bankers 

161,563 

223,972 

Due  to  depositors  1,665,243 

2,405,808 

Surplus  fund 

77,057 

126,821 

Bids  payable 

50  937 

87,476 

Discounts 

63,219 

196, 2u9 

Dividends 

313 

3,684 

Other  liabilities 

51,310 

20,656 

391,063 

168,398 

624,460 


183,495 

291,754 


£5,924,488 

£2,119,226 

1,465,528 


1,010,926 

1,096,641 

219,171 

72,727 

24,151 

21,6b7 

2,150 


Total  $4,196,624  $14,056,902  $5,924,188 

Loans  $14,912,655  Circulation  $9,494,037 

Specie  3,155,362  Deposits  4,567,783 

Louisiana  State  Bank. — The  new  Directors 
and  President  ot  this  institution,  publish  in  the 
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New  Orleans  papers  an  exposition  of  its  affairs, 
which  they  contend  have  been  grossly  mismana- 
ged by  their  predecessors.  The  tabular  stale 
menl  shows  the  following  result  : Liabilities,  $3- 
834,108  62;  Assets,  $3  580,773  88;  Amount  of 
Deficit,  $291,437  54,  being  16  per  cent,  on  the 
capital.  This  deficit  is  owing  to  the  heavy  losses 
of  the  Bank,  which  amount  to  $304,634  74,  while 
the  gains  are  only  $13,197  20 , leaving  the  deficit 
as  above  stated.  The  other  side  ol  the  matter 
has  not  a3  yet  been  published. 

Bank  Charters  in  New  York. — The  number 
of  chartered  banks  in  the  Stale  ol  New  York  is 
seventy-eight,  comprising  an  aggregate  capital  of 
$29,638,860,  with  an  actual  circulation  ol  $20,- 
677,042.  The  charters  of  nineteen  of  these 
banks,  with  an  aggregate  capital  ol  $9,760,000, 
expire  within  the  next  four  years  and  within  two 
years  thereafter,  the  charters  of  sixteen  more, 
with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $5,700,000  will  also 
expire.  The  Manhattan  and  Mechanics’ Bank 
ol  the  city  ol  New  York  have  unlimited  charters. 


<Et)c  States* 

Vermont. — • Synopsis  of  Articles  of  Amendment 
proposed  by  the  Council  of  Censors,  to  be  submitted 
to  a Convention  to  be  Iwlden  at  Montpelier , oil  the 
first  Wednesday  of  January,  1850: 

•Article  1 — Provides  for  one  representative  to 
be  chosen  from  each  organized  town  having  less 
than  2,500  inhabitants — each  town  having  2,500 
inhabitants  two  representatives,  and  for  every  1,- 
500  inhabitants  above-  2 500  inhabitants  in  each 
town  one  additional  representative. 

Article  2.  No  balloting  for  town  representative 
shall  be  commenced  after  12  o’clock  on  the  night 
of  the  first  Tuesday  ol  September. 

•Articles  3,  4,  5 and  6.  The  Assistant  Judges  of 
the  County  Court,  Sherifls  and  State’s  Attorneys 
shall  be  elected  by  the  freemen  of  their  respec 
live  Counties, — and  Judges  of  Probate  shall  be 
elected  by  the  freemen  ol  their  respective  Dis- 
tricts. 

•Article  7.  Justices  of  the  Peace  shall  be  elected 
by  the  freemen  ol  their  respective  towns.  Towns 
having  less  than  1,UUU  inhabitants  may  have  any 
number  of  Justices  of  the  Peace  not  exceeding 
five  ; having  1,000  and  less  than  2,000,  may  elect 
seven;  having  2,000  and  less  than  3,1100,  may  elect 
ten;  having  3,000  and  less  than  5,000  may  elect 
twelve;  and  having  5 000  or  more,  may  elect  fif- 
teen Justices  of  tiie  Peace. 

* Article  8.  Registers  ol  Probate  shall  be  elected 
by  the  freemen  of  their  respective  Probate  Dis- 
tricts. 

•Article  9.  All  officers,  named  in  the  preceding 
articles,  shall  be  elected  annually  by  ballot  and 
hold  their  offices  lor  one  year  commencing'  on 
the  first  day  of  December. 

•Article  10.  Regulates  the  manner  of  the  elec- 
tion ol  the  several  officers  mentioned  in  tlie  pre- 
ceding articles. 

•Article  11.  Regulates  the  term  of  office  of  the 
Governor,  Lieuieuant  Governor  and  Treasurer, 
being  the  term  ul  one  year  Irom  the  lime  of  their 
election  and  riualjficaiion  or  to  continue  until 
their  successuis  be  chosen  and  qualified  or  to  the 
adjournment  of  the  Legislature  at  which  their 
successors  are  required  to  be  chosen  and  not 
after  such  adjournment. 

•Article  12.  Regulates  the  mode  of  giving 
bonds  by  the  Treasurer,  Sheriffs  and  High  Bai- 
liffs. 

•Article  13.  Provides  that  all  propositions  for 
the  alteration  or  amendment  ol  the  Constitution 
°f  l,*is  Stale  made  by  any  luture  Council  of 
Censors  shall  be  submitted  directly  to  the  free 
men  of  the  State. 

•Article  14.  Provides  for  the  apportionment  of 
Senators  oi  each  County  lor  the  purpose  of  giv- 
ing construction  to  the  present  article  of  the 
Constitution  regulating  said  apportionment. 

•Article  15.  An  independent  article  regulating 
the  number  of  Justices  of  ihe  Peace  lor  each 
town  as  belore  mentioned  in  article  eleven. 

[ Free  Press. 

New  Jersey. — The  Legislative  Assembly  of 
this  State  enued  its  labors  lor  the  last  session  on 
the  2nd  ult.,  having  been  in  session  53  days,  du- 
ring which  period  143  acts  and  resolutions  were 
passed,  and  many  other  subjects  of  importance 
discussed,  whieh  were  not  definitely  disposed  of. 
Among  this  latter  was  a bill  lor  the  suppression 
of  Sunday  travel  on  the  several  publie  lines  of 


conveyances,  which  had  passed  both  Houses,  but 
was  lost  by  a disagreement  between  them,  in  ref- 
erence to  an  amendment  restricting  the  penalty 
to  the  transportation  of  freight  only,  permitting 
passengers  to  be  carried  as  heretofore. 

A further  supplement  to  an  act  concerning  inns 
and  taverns,  providing  for  the  suppression  from 
sale  “ on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  commonly 
called  Sunday,”  of  “any  spirituous,  vinous,  fer- 
mented, or  other  intoxicating  liquors,”  by  making 
it  a misdemeanor,  and  punishable  by  tine  not  ex- 
ceeding twenty  dollars  for  each  offence,  was 
passed.  This  supplement  was  rendered  necessary 
in  consequence  of  the  construction  placed  by 
some  of  the  courts  upon  the  original  act,  thereby 
defeating  the  intentions  of  the  Legislature. 

Financial. — On  page  191  will  be  found  the  es- 
timates of  revenues  and  expenditures  for  the  cur- 
rent year,  by  which  it  will  be  seen  that  the  ad- 
ditional appropriations  lor  1849  for  the  Lunatic 
Asylum,  support  of  public  schools  and  some  other 
purposes,  not  heretolore  a charge  upon  the  Trea- 
sury, have  caused  an  excess  in  the  expenses  of 
the  State  over  the  receipts  of  $65,000,  and  up- 
wards. No  Slate  tax  however  was  imposed,  but 
a resolution  to  borrow  $25,000  to  meet  the  defi- 
ciency was  adopted. 

Wisconsin. — Election  of  United  Slates  Senators 
by  Ihe  People — The  following  resolution  has  pass 
ed  the  Senate  of  this  State  by  a vote  of  12  to  3, 
viz ; — 

Joint  Resolution  relative  to  a proposed  amendment  to 
the  Constilulion  of  the  United  States,  concerning 
the  election  of  Senators  in  Congress- 
Whereas,  It  is  more  in  accordance  with  our  re- 
publican institutions  to  give  to  the  people  the 
power  of  electing  all  officers  of  government  as 
far  as  practicable  ; therelure 

Resolved,  That  our  Senators  in  Congress  be  in- 
structed and  our  Representatives  requested  to 
propose  in  Congress  an  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  Slates  to  the  effect  that  the 
people  instead  of  the  Legislatures  of  the  several 
Stales  shall  hereafter  elect  their  Senators  in  Con- 
gress, by  general  ticket. 

Interest  Law. — The  law  passed  by  the  Leg- 
islature, and  approved  by  the  Governor,  in  lela 
lion  to  interest,  is  as  follows  : — 

See.  1.  Any  rate  of  interest  agreed  upo-n  by 
parties  in  contract,  shall  he  legal  and  valid. 

Sec  2.  When  no  rate  of  interest  is  agreed 
upon  or  specified  in  a note  or  other  contract, 
seven  per  cent,  per  annum  shall  be  the  legal  rate. 

Sec.  3.  All  acts  and  parts  ol  acts  contravening 
the  provisions  of  this  act  are  hereby  repealed. 

The  Legislature  are  industriously  engaged  in  a 
revision  ol  the  laws  of  the  State,  with  the  vew  of 
adapting  them  to  the  provisions  of  the  new  Con- 
stitution, and  to  the  changes  in  public  opinion 
which  nave  been  wrought  since  Hie  adoption  ol 
them  by  the  Territorial  Government. 

Louisiana. — Its  population  and  wealth. — 
From  the  j\ew  Orleans  Crescent. 

The  population  of  the  State  by  the  census  ta- 
ken in  1847,  amounted  to  427,755  persons,  of 
which  there  were  while  males  105,391,  females 
91,039  ; lreejcolored  males  8,930,  females  10,912; 
male  slaves  109,400,  females  102,083. 

This,  we  suppose,  to  be  nearly  correct,  though 
the  parish  of  Bossier  made  rio  returns,  and  the 
parish  ol  Orleans  is  nut  represented  into  over 
20,000  of  the  population  in  1847,  which  it  was 
shown  to  have  by  the  census  ol  the  United  States 
for  1840. 

Ol  the  productions  of  the  State— there  are  in 
Louisiana  6,663,336  acres  of  land,  of  which  1,- 
150,512  aie  under  cultivation.  Ol  the  nature  of 
the  soil,  of  the  part-now  waste  and  fit  for  cultiva- 
tion, of  the  part  unfitted  at  present  lor  cultivation, 
but  capable  of  being  redeemed  and  made  produc- 
tive, we  shall  speak  more  at  large  in  another  ar- 
ticle. It  is  our  design  in  this  number  only  to 
speak  of  results.  The  principal  agricultural 
products  of  the  State  are  cotton,  sugar,  and  mo- 
lasses, corn  and  rice. 

Tne  cotton  crop  of  1847,  which  was  grown  in 
every  parish  of  the  State,  except  Lafourche  In- 
terior, Terrebonne,  St.  James,  St.  John,  St. 
Charles,  JelTerson,  Orleans,  St.  Bernard,  and 
Plaquemines,  amounted  to  222,665.  This  year 
it  may  be  larger  ; but  the  culture  of  cotton  will 
not,  we  think,  be  much  extended  fora  number  of 
years  to  come,  for  although  in  the  northern  and 
western  part  of  the  Slate  new  lands  will  be 
brought  into  cultivation,  arid  increased  quantities 
be  produced  by  plantations  already  opened,  yet 
the  low  price  which  the  article  bears  and  is  like- 


ly lo  bear  until  the  unknown  period  when  peace 
shall  be  restored  to  Europe,  and  the  commerce 
and  manufactures  resume  their  accustomed  ac- 
tivity, will  prevent  any  from  entering  into  Ihe 
business  who  are  so  situatad  as  to  employ  their 
capital  and  industry  with  profit  elsewhere  ; and 
numbers  of  those  who  have  heretolore  raised 
cotton  are  turning  their  attention  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  sugar,  which,  with  but  little  additional 
capital  and  no  additional  labor,  affords  a better 
compensation  for  the  time  and  money  expended. 

The  sugar  crop  of  1846  amounted  lo  1 40,000 , 
and  that  ol  1847  to  240,01)0  hogsheads,  and  400,- 
000  barrels  of  molasses.  This  year  it  will  proba- 
bly be  much  larger.  The  culture  of  sugar  has 
but  begun  in  this  State.  A few  years  ago,  the 
plantations  were  confined  to  the  banks  of  the 
Mississippi  and  the  rich  alluvion  of  the  bayous 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  Stale;  in  three  years 
the  production  has  been  doubled  ; it  is  found  that 
the  highlands  of  the  Florida  parishes,  and  the  al- 
luvions of  Red  River  as  far  up  as  the  parish  of 
Natchitoches,  are  even  belter  adapted  lo  sugar 
Ilian  the  heavy  soil  of  the  bottoms,  and  accord- 
ingly the  cane  has  supplanted  the  cotton  in  what 
was  considered  the  best  cotton  region  of  the  Slate, 
and  has  even  flourished  where  cotton  had  refused 
to  yield  any  longer  a remunerating  profit.  The 
making  ol  sugar  will  be  the  main  business  ol  our 
planters  in  a lew  years,  and  the  culture  will  be 
extended  to  the  adjoining  Slates  or  at  least  to 
that  portion  of  them  which  lies  south  of  the  paral- 
lel ol  32v’  30'  north  latitude.  We  cannot  close, 
without  adding  that  among  the  productions  of  the 
Stale,  were  8,433,077  bu-hels  ot  corn  and  2,013,- 
023  pounds  of  rice. 


Cljronide. 


Floods  in  Western  Waters. — Mississippi 
River. — I he  New  Orleans  papers  of  the  9th  of 
March  slate  that  the  Mississippi  river  has  broken 
over  its  banks,  having  carried  away  the  levees  or 
dykes  at  West  Baton  Rouge  and  Donaldsville. 
A complete  breach  has  been  made  over  many 
valuable  sugar  and  cotton  plantations,  causing  an 
immense  amount  of  damage  lo  property.  In  the 
menfory  of  the  oldest  inhabitant  the  river  had 
not  been  so  high  before,  at  so  early  a time  in  the 
year.  1 he  City  of  New  Orleans  was  threatened 
with  inundation.  Subsequent  accounts  swell  the 
amount  of  damage  very  considerably.  In  revert- 
ing to  these  losses,  the  Picayune  says  : 

" How  many  plantations  upon  the  coast  have 
been  desolated,  the  owners  of  which  would  be 
happy  to  escape  with  the  loss  of  two  years’  crops  ! 
What  sickness  will  be  engendered  among  the  la- 
borers upon  the  plantations  inundated  ; what  va- 
lue in  stock  has  been  lost ; what  labor  has  been 
diverted  from  the  urgent  demands  ol  agriculture 
by  the  necessity  of  raising,  repairing  and  build- 
ing levees  ; and  what  anxiety  and  vigilance  have 
been  extorted  from  thousands  by  apprehensions 
winch  have  lasted  lor  weeks  ! The  amount  lost 
by  the  high  waters  this  season,  could  it  be  ascer- 
tained, would  be  frightful.” 

Illinois  River. — The  St  Louis  Union,  of  the  13th 
insl.,  says: — “ We  learn  that  the  Illinois  river  is 
over  us  hanks  all  the  way  Irom  Teona  down,  and 
rising  rapidly.  Between  Peoria  and  Beardslown, 
the  water  is  within  two  feel  ol  the  height  attain- 
ed during  the  great  flood  of  1844.  In  the  town 
of  Naples,  the  water  is  some  two  er  three  feet 
deep.  Florence,  Griggsville,  Frederick,  Lancas- 
ter and  Copperas  Creek  Landing,  are  all  com- 
pletely inundated.  At  Copperas  Creek  some  eight 
thousand  barrels  of  pork  and  lard  are  under  wa- 
ter. The  river  rose  a little  yesterday  at  this 
point.  The  water  at  Peoria  was  higher  than  du- 
ring the  great  freshet  of  1844. 

The  Flood  at  Chicago. — Some  thirty  canal  boats 
were  destroyed,  valued  at  $1,01)0  to  $2,000,  the 
major  part  worth  the  latter  price. 

J he  loss  sustained  by  the  city  in  bridges  alone 
is  $40,000  ; and  the  entire  amount  of  the  loss  sus- 
tained by  the  flood  at  Chicago  cannot  oe  less 
than  $115,000. 

The  flood  on  the  prairie  must  have  been  enor- 
mous. Mr.  Goodwin,  the  Canal  Superintendent, 
stated  that  a steamer  drawing  only  six  feet  wa- 
ter could  have  proceeded  directly  from  Chicago 
lo  St.  Louis. 

Mr.  Ogden,  the  President  of  the  Chicago  and 
Galena  Railroad  Company  proceeded  by  the 
cars  to  the  Des  Plaines,  then  took  a yawl  boat 
and  made  a circuit  of  15  miles  back  to  Chicago 
over  the  prairie. 
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The  Ohio  — The  principal  overflows  of  the  Ohio 
during  the  last  34  years,  have  been  as  follows  : — 
Jn  1815,  when  the  water  rose  58  feet  above  low 
water  mark  at  Cincinnati  ; 1832,  water  rising  61 
feet  87-100lhs  ; 1844,  do.  do  , 50  feet ; 1847,  do, 
do.,  61  feet  21-100ihs  ; 1848,  do.  do.,  46  feet; 
1849,  do.  do.,  48  feet.  The  last  tw*o  have  occur- 
red during  the  present  winter.  In  the  great  flood 
of  1847,  the  river  was  five  days  above  sixly  feet ; 
and  alter  it  had  receded  below  that  measurement, 
it  was  for  seven  days  above  fifty  feet.  In  the 
floods  of  1832  and  1847,  steamboats  passed  down 
Front  and  Second  sireels,  Cincinnati,  the  latter 
750  feet  from  the  ordinary  bank  of  the  Ohio. 

Stock  of  Flour. — The  stock  of  flour  west, 
now  in  readiness  to  be  forwarded  on  the  opening 
of  lake  and  canal  navigation,  is  probably  less  than 
it  was  last  season  at  this  time. 

Al  Rochester,  the  “ American”  says,  that  there 
is  in  the  different  warehouses,  18,142  barrels,  and 
5 075  barrels  in  the  mills,  making  a total  of  23,- 
217  barrels. 

The  Buffalo  Commercial  says,  the  stock  of  flour 
there  is  nut  large — there  not  being  probably  over 
30,000  barrels  in  store.  There  is  but  little  wheat 
there— not  to  exceed  10,000  bushels. 

We  learn  from  the  Detroit  Free  Press  that  the 
quantity  of  flour  in  store  in  that  city  is  about  71,- 
335  barrels.  The  quantity  in  store  for  several 
years  past  is  as  follows  : 

1647,  March  18— flour  bbls.  173  500 

1848,  “ 18  “ 55,000 

1849,  “ 13  “ 71,335 

In  1847  there  were  18,000  bushels  of  wheal. 

The  Chicago  Journal  gives  the  following  as  the 

amount  of  wheat  in  slure  at  that  point  on  the  1st 
of  March,  for  the  past  five  years  : 


The  above  has  all  gone  into  store.  The  De- 
troit Advertiser  estimates  that  50,000  to  60,000 
barrels  will  be  added  to  the  amount  now  on  hand 
by  the  1st  of  May  next. 

The  N.  O.  Crescent  says,  there  has  been  a very 
maiked  increase  both  in  the  receipts  and  exports 
of  Breadstuff's  at  that  port,  as  compared  with  the 
same  period  last  year.  This  will  appear,  very 
forcibly  from  the  foliowing  table  of  receipts  and 
exports  for  six  mouths  Irom  September  1st, 
which  we  have  made  up  from  the  statistics  of  the 
New  Orleans  Price  Cui  rent  : 

Receipts  to  Feb.  28,  1849.  Same  time,  ’48 

Flour  bbls.  674  863  376,091 

Corn  bbls.  and  sacks  1 ,247,260  797,263 

Wheat  154,675  27,309 

Exports  to  Feb.  28,  1849.  Same  time,  ’48. 
Flour  bbls.  570,110  255,481 

Corn  sacks  847,662  379,258 

Grain  Trade. — Letters  have  been  received  at 
Oswego,  New  York,  from  England,  staling  that 
contracts  to  some  extent  have  been  made  to  de- 
liver at  Liverpool,  on  the  earliest  opening  of  the 
Baltic  navigation,  first  qualities  of  Dautzic  wheat, 
at  forty  shillings  sterling  per  imperial  quarter, 
equal  (if  shipped  from  New  York)  to  eiglily-five 
cents  per  bushel  at  New  York.  The  Oswego 
Times  says  that  Danlzic  wheat  of  the  best  quali- 
ty will  compare  with  our  best  Genessee  wheat. 

Cotton. — JVe w Orleans,  March  24. — Stock  on 
hand  1st  September  1848,37,401;  arrived  since 
871,720, — total  909,121  ; exported  since  1st  Sep- 
tember last,  653,145, — leaving  stock  on  hand  and 
on  shipboard  255,976  bales. 

Mobile. — March  23. — Slock  on  hand  September 
last  23  584  bales;  received  since  443,242,  total 
466,826;  exported  since  September  Iasi  329,845, 


— leaving  stock  on  hand  on  shipboard  136,980 
bales. 

Savannah,  March  27. — The  stock  on  hand,  and 
on  shipboard  not  cleared,  38,753  bales  Upland, 
and  3,181  bales  Sea  Island. 

Charleston,  March  29. — The  slock  oh  hand 
and  on  shipboard  not  cleared -52,046  bales.  The 
lotal  receipts  since  1st  September  last  are  2,095,- 
775  bales. — The  transactions  of  the  week  were 
considerable,  and  at  the  close,  notwithstanding 
the  unfavorable  advices,  per  the  Canada,  the 
sales  amounted  to  2,100  bales  on  Wednesday  last 
— 1,200  of  which  were  at  7j  to  7|  for  fair  to 
strictly  fully  fair,  and  the  balance  ranged  from 
5|  1°  6|,  consisting  of  inferior  to  middling  fair. 

Galveston,  March  17. — The  total  receipts  to 
date  are  21,991  bales — exported  since,  17,870,— 
leaving  on  hand  and  on  shipboard  4.121  bales. 

The  imports  and  consumption  of  Cotton,  in 
Europe,  as  furnished  by  Cullman  & Stollerfoht’s 
annual  report  of  12th  January  last,  (reduced  to 
bales  of  300  pounds  eac  h,)  are  as  follows  : 


Imports. 


1845 

260,000 

1846 

682,133 

1847 

613,009 

1848 

33U  000 

1849 

618.500 

The  amount  of  flour  at  that  point  is  something 
over  18,000  barrels. 

Sandusky,  March  2d. — There  is  now  in  store 
at  tms  place  7,000  barrels  flour.  49,000  bushels 

wheat,  16,000 
Pork. 

bushels  Corn,  and  1700  barrels 

At  Detroit. 

— The  following  is  the  amount  of 

Flour  received 

at  Detroit  by  the  Central  road, 

lrorn  the  close 

if  lake  navigation  : 

December 

bbls.  3.433 

January 

14,231 

February 

15,753 

Total 

33,417 

U.  Stales. 

Brazil. 

W.  Ind. 

E.  Ind. 

Egypt. 

Total. 

273100) 

70000 

20000 

206000 

90000 

3117000 

1961  OttO 

53000 

21000 

124000 

67000 

2226000 

1686060 

69000 

17000 

287 000 

83000 

2142000 

2435000 

63000 

17000 

233000 

29000 

2817000 

Consumption. 

U.  Stales. 

Brazil.  W.  Ind. 

E.  Ind. 

Egypt. 

Total. 

2537000 

79000 

31000 

20600U 

85000 

2938000 

25S5000 

70000 

23000 

230000 

84000 

2997000 

1725000 

46000 

16000 

324000 

89000 

2200000 

2425000 

59000 

18000 

269000 

50000 

2821000 

92920U0 

10956000 

Cotton  in  Boston. — The 

Boston 

Transcript  says 

that  the  amount  of  cotton  received  at  that  port 
for  the  week  ending  20th  March,  1849,  was  as 
follows:  From  New  Orleans,  19,927  bales;  from 
Mobile,  16,827  ; from  Apalachicola,  5,198  ; from 
Savannah,  2,113.;  from  Charleston  421  ; from 
Galveston  698: — total,  45,254  bales, — more  than 
half  of  the  whole  importation  of  the  season  in 
1835,  6,  and  7. 

The  Bequest  to  Soldiers  in  General  Jack- 
son’s  Will. — The  Nashville  Daily  American  says, 
soirite  inquiries  having  been  made  of  late  through 
the  newspapers  in  different  parts  of  the  country 
as  to  who  were  to  receive  the  articles  named  in 
General  Jackson’s  will,  *'■  fo  be  presented  to  the 
most  valiant  in  defence  of  his  country,”  and  the 
same  having  fallen  under  Ihe  eyes  of  the  execu- 
tor of  said  will  (A.  Jackson,  Jr.),  he  has  sent  us 
lor  publication  the  following: 

Hermitage,  Feb.  7,  1849. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Daily  American  : 

Dear  Sir:  My  attention  was  called  a day  or 
two  ago  to  a piece  in  your  paper  relating  to  the 
following  extract  from  General  Jackson’s  last 
w ill  and  testament : 

“ The  gold  box  presented  to  me  by  the  corpo- 
ration of  the  city  of  New  York,  the  large  silver 
vase  presented  me  by  the  ladies  of  Charleston, 
South  Carolina,  my  native  State,  with  the  large, 
picture  representing  the  unfurling  the  American 
banner  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  presented  to  me 
by  the  citizens  of  South  Carolina,  when  it  was 
refused  to  be  accepted  by  the  United  States  Se- 
nate, 1 leave  in  trust  to  my  son,  A.  Jackson,  Jr., 
with  directions  that  should  our  happy  country 
not  be  blessed  with  peace,  an  event  not  always 
to  be  expected,  he  will  at  the  end  of  the  war,  or 
end  of  the  conflict,  present  each  of  said  at  tides 
of  inestimable  value  to  that  patriot  residing  in 
the  city  or  Slate  from  which  they  were  present- 
ed who  shuuld  be  adjudged  by  his  countrymen, 
or  the  ladies,  to  have  been  the  most  valiant  in 
defence  of  his  country  and  our  country’s  rights.*’ 

The  above  is  taken  from  the  original  copy  of 
the  will.  In  reply,  I wiil  add  that  1 have  re- 
cently written  to  a lriend  at  Washington  city, 
requesting  him  to  make  publication  in  his  valua- 
ble paper  of  the  above  clause  in  the  will — call- 
ing upon  the  various  newspapers  in  the  city  and 
State  of  New  York,  and  also  in  the  city  ol 
Charleston  and  Stale  of  South  Carolina  to  giye 
public  expression  on  the  subject — and  point  out 
through  the  ladies  and  their  countrymen  the  dis- 
tinguished and  deserving  patriots  to  receive  the 
said  articles  of  inestimable  value — and  1 do  as- 
sure you,  sir,  nothing  will  afford  me  more  plea- 
sure than  to  fulfil  the  sacred  trust  reposed  in  uie. 
i am,  respectfully,  jour  lriend, 

A.  JACKSON,  Jr.  1 


Jamaica  Troubles. — A letter  from  Kingston, 
in  the  Courrier  de  Etats  Unis  gives  a full  descrip- 
tion of  the  late  troubles  in  that  island. 

The  Assembly  passed  a bill  making  reductions 
of  10,  20  and  30  per  cent,  in  the  salaries  of  the 
government  officers,  who  are  paid  at  the  follow- 
ing enormous  rales:  $30,000  per  annum  to  a 
Governor;  $15,000  to  a Chief  Justice;  $10,000 
each  to  two  Assistant  Justices;  $6,000  each  to 
six  Judges  of  Assize  ; a Chancellor  12,500  ; Re- 
ceiving General  $15,000;  a Controller  $9,000  ; 
an  Inspector  General  of  Police  $5,000;  beside  a 
Legislative  Council  of  twelve  members,  with 
salaries  amounting  to  $30,000.  The  Council  has 
vetoed  this  bill,  giving  for  reason  that  the  offices 
being  held  for  life,  their  salaries  cannot  be 
changed. 

By  way  of  reprisal  the  Assembly,  in  voting 
the  revenue  bill,  the  income  from  which  is  usual- 
ly applied  to  the  payment  of  salaries,  has  added 
a resolution  that  for  this  year  the  income  shall 
be  employed  only  in  maintaining  the  public  in- 
stitutions, such  as  hospitals,  &c.  How  the  offi- 
cials are  to  be  paid  remains  a question. 

Newfoundland. — The  British  Banner  makes 
the  iollowing  statement  respecting  the  island  of 
New  foundland  : Its  area  embraces  about  35,000 
square  miles — being  larger  than  Ireland,  and 
nearly  as  large  as  Englrnd.  The  population  of 
the  island  is  about  100,000;  chiefly  English, 
Irish  and  Scotch,  or  the  descendants  of  these, 
who  are  Protestants  and  Catholics  in  equal  pro- 
portions. 

Cholera. — This  alarming  disease  still  lingers 
about  New  Orleans,  and  in  Texas.  At  several 
points  too  on  the  Mississippi,  and  its  Uibularies, 
cases  have  occurred  recently.  Of  162  deaths  at 
New  Orleans,  for  the  week  ending  10th  ult.,  45 
were  of  Cholera,  8 of  Asiatic  Cholera,  and  the 
same  number  of  diarrhea.  The  official  report 
of  the  Board  of  Health  gave  296  deaths  for  the 
week  ending  1 7 Ui  ult.,  of  which  204  were  by 
Cholera. 

The  Nashville  Banner  announces  the  reappear- 
ance of  Cholera  in  that  city,  and  states  that  four 
dea.hs  had  occurred  Irom  it.  And,  the  Louisville 
Democrat,  of  the  20th  ult.,  says  : “ We  learn  Irom 
a physician  belonging  to  St.  Louis,  that  on  Wed- 
nesday previous,  there  were[27  cases  in  that  city, 
and  two  deaths.”  On  the  George  Washington 
Steamboat,  previous  to  her  arrival  at  Me  .ipms, 
there  were  15  deaths,  and  on  the  Creole  three 
deaths.  Tne  Bride  had  on  her  last  trip  fourteen 
deaths. 

The  California  expedition,  under  Col.  Webb, 
has  been  completely  broken  up,  in  its  passage 
through  Texas,  by  the  Cholera,  eight  of  its  num- 
bers having  fallen  victims  to  the  disease. 

The  Veteran  Newspaper  Publisher  Dead. 

— David  C.  Claypool,  aged  92,  lately  died  lu  Phi- 
ladelphia. He  was  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the 
first  newspaper  published  in  the  United  Stales — 
the  Advertiser,  in  Philadelphia,  subsequently  Foul- 
son's  Advertiser,  it  was  issued  from  the  building 
in  which  was  formerly  Franklin’s  office.  Mr. 
Claypool  is  said  to  have  been  a lineal  descendant 
of  Oliver  Cromwell. 
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National  Affairs. 


Rates  of  Postage. — The  rates  of  postage,  as 
modified  by  the  Act  of  Congress  of  3rd  instant, 
and  under  the  late  Treaty  concluded  with  Great 
Brilain,  are  thus  authentically  stated  at  the  Post 
Office  in  Washington : 

The  inland  postage  for  three  hundred  miles 
and  under  is  ten  cents  an  ounce  ; for  a half  ounce 
and  less  it  is  five  cents. 

The  inland  postage  for  greater  distances  than 
three  hundred  miles  is  twenty  cents  an  ounce  ; 
ten  cents  for  a half  ounce  and  under. 

The  whole  postage  by  the  British  or  American 
mail  steamers,  from  or  to  Great  Britain  or  Ire- 
land, is  forty-eight  cents  an  ounce  ; twenty-four 
cents  for  a single  half  ounce  or  les3. 

The  United  States  inland  postage,  whatever 
may  be  the  distance,  on  letters  sent  by  the  Bri- 
tish steamers  to  foreign  countries,  other  than 
Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  is  ten  cents  an  ounce  ; 
five  cents  the  single  half  ounce. 

The  postage,  by  the  American  steamers,  to 
foreign  countries,  other  than  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  on  letters  to  be  sent  through  the  British 
mail,  is  forty-two  cents  an  ounce ; twenty-one 
cents  the  single  half  ounce. 

To  and  by  Bremen,  from  the  port,  and  the  re- 
verse, forty-eight  cents  an  ounce ; twenty-four 
cents  the  single  half  ounce.  The  inland  postage 
to  be  added. 

To  and  from  Havana  twenty-five  cents  an 
ounce  ; twelve  and  a half  cents  single. 

To  and  from  Chagres  forty  cents  an  ounce ; 
twenty  cents  single. 

To  and  from  Panama  sixty  cents  an  ounce  ; 
thirty  cents  single. 

To  and  from  other  places  on  the  Pacific,  eigh- 
ty cents  an  ounce  ; forty  cents  single. 

To  and  from  the  West  Indies  (except  Havana) 
and  islands  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  twenty  cents  ; 
ten  cents  single,  with  inland  postage. 

Any  fractional  excess  over  an  ounce  is  always 
to  be  regarded  as  an  ounce. 

The  above  postage  may  be  prepaid  or  not,  at 
the  option  of  the  sender,  except  to  foreign  coun- 
tries, other  than  Great  Britain  or  Ireland  ; and 
where  the  letters  pass  through  the  Bremen  post 
office,  in  most  cases,  the  whole  postage  may  be 
prepaid,  or  they  may  go  unpaid — (See  Table  1, 
Exhibit  D,  Senate  Document,  Executive  JVo.  25, 
30//i  Congress,  2d  session.) 

A postage  of  six  cents  is  charged  on  letters  and 
packets  brought  into  the  United  States  in  any 
private  ship  or  vessel,  or  carried  from  one  port 
therein  to  another,  if  they  are  to  be  delivered  at 
the  post  office  where  the  same  shall  arrive,  and 
two  cents  are  added  to  the  rates  of  postage  if 
destined  to  be  conveyed  by  post ; and  postmasters 
are  to  receive  one  cent  for  every  letter  or  pack- 
age received  by  tnem  to  be  conveyed  by  any 


(private)  ship  or  vessel  beyond  sea,  or  from  any 
port  to  another  in  the  United  States. 

One  cent  is  to  be  added  to  the  rate  of  each 
way  letter.  Way  letters  are  those  brought  to  a 
post  office  by  the  post  riders,  and  other  carriers 
of  the  mail,  whose  duty  it  is  to  receive  them, 
when  presented  more  than  one  mile  from  a post 
office. 

There  is  charged  upon  letters  and  other  mat- 
ter delivered  from  steamboats,  except  newspa- 
pers, pamphlets,  magazines,  and  periodicals,  the 
same  rates  as  if  they  had  been  transmitted  by  mail. 

Drop  letters,  or  letters  placed  in  any  post  office 
for  delivery  there,  are  charged  two  cents  each. 

Advertised  letters  are  charged  with  the  costs 
of  advertising,  which  is  not  to  exceed  four  cents 
for  each  letter,  in  addition  to  the  regular  postage. 

Not  more  than  two  cents  to  be  paid  to  the  let- 
ter carriers  employed  in  cities  for  the  delivery 
of  letters,  or  for  receiving  them  to  be  deposited 
in  the  post  office. 

Newspapers  are  conveyed  from  one  post  office 
to  another  in  the  same  State  for  one  cent,  and 
any  distance  not  more  than  one  hundred  miles,  at 
the  same  rate,  and  at  one  and  a half  cent  for  any 
greater  distance.  One  quarter’s  postage  is  al- 
ways to  be  paid  in  advance  by  those  who  receive 
newspapers  by  post.  The  sea-postage  on  news- 
papers is  three  cents  each,  with  the  above  rates 
added  when  transported  inland.  Newspapers 
may  be  mailed  or  delivered  at  any  post  office  in 
the  United  States  to  or  from  Great  Britain  or 
Ireland,  on  the  payment  of  two  cents.  Letter- 
carriers  employed  in  cities,  are  not  to  receive 
more  than  a half  cent  for  the  delivery  of  newspa- 
pers. The  postage  on  newspapers  not  sent  from 
the  office  of  publication  is  required  to  be  prepaid  ; 
and  the  whole  postage  on  newspapers  in  all  cases, 
when  they  are  directed  to  foreign  countries. 

Handbills,  circulars,  and  advertisements,  not 
exceeding  one  sheet,  are  subject  to  three  cents 
postage  each,  whatever  the  distance,  (inland,)  to 
be  prepaid.  The  sea-postage  on  price  currents 
is  three  cents  with  inland  postage  added  when  so 
transported.  The  law  makes  no  distinction  of 
handbills,  circulars,  advertisements,  or  price  cur- 
rents, when  regulating  the  sums  to  be  paid  to  the 
letter-carriers  of  cities. 

Newspapers  are  defined  in  the  16th  section  of 
the  act  approved  March  3rd,  1845.  When  they 
exceed  two  sheets  or  a superficies  of  one  thou- 
sand square  inches  they  are  to  be  charged  with  the 
same  rates  of  postage  as  that  on  magazines  and 
pamphlets.  All  pamphlets,  magazines,  periodi- 
cals, and  every  other  kind  of  printed  or  other 
matter,  (except  newspapers,)  are  charged  at  the 
rate  of  two  and  a half  cents  per  copy,  of  no  grea- 
ter U'eight  than  one  ounce,  and  one  cent  addi- 
tional for  each  additional  ounce,  any  fractional 
excess  of  not  less  than  half  an  ounce  being  re- 
garded as  an  ounce.  The  sea-postage  on  each 
pamphlet  is  three  cents,  with  the  above  rates  ad- 
ded, when  transported  inland.  There  is  to  be 
paid  on  pamphlets  sent  to  or  received  from 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  one  cent  for  each  ounce 
or  fractional  excess.  Letter-carriers  employed 
in  cities  are  not  to  receive  more  than  half  a cent 
for  the  delivery  of  pamphlets. 

Post  Office,  Washington,  D.  C.  ? 

21st  March,  1849-  5 


CIVIL  APPOINTMENTS, 

BY  THE  PRESIDENT. 

By  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
Ephraim  G.  Squier,  of  New  York,  to  be  Charge 
d’Atfairos,  of  the  United  States  to  the  Republic 
of  Guatemala. 


Alexander  Ramsey,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be  Go- 
vernor of  the  Territory  of  Minnesota,  in  the  place 
of  William  Pennington,  declined 

Custom-house  Officers. 

John  J.  Walker,  Collector,  Mobile,  Alabama, 
vice  James  E.  Saunders. 

Isaiah  D.  Hart,  Collector,  District  of  St.  Johns, 
Florida,  vice  Charles  Byrne. 

William  R.  Watson,  Collector,  Providence,  R. 
Island,  vice  Benjamin  Cowell. 

Moses  Richardson,  Naval  Officer,  Providence, 
Rhode  Island,  vice  Silas  A.  Comstock. 

Land  Offices. 

Peter  J.  Walker,  of  Alabama,  to  be  Receiver  of 
Public  Moneys  at  Lebanon,  Alabama. 

Edgar  Conklin,  of  Wisconsin,  to  be  Receiver 
of  Public  Moneys  at  Green  Bay,  Wisconsin. 

Thcmas  E.  Birch,  of  Missonri,  to  be  Register 
of  the  Land  Office  at  Plaltsburg,  Missouri. 

William  W.  Mums,  of  Arkansas,  to  be  Register 
of  the  Land  Office  at  Little  Rock,  Arkansas. 
Indian  Agents. 

David  D.  Mitchell , of  Missouri,  to  be  Superin- 
tendant  of  Indian  Affairs  at  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

Charles  JV.  Handy,  of  Missouri,  to  be  Indian 
Agent  at  Osage  River  Agency. 

John  Wilson,  of  Missouri,  to  be  Indian  Agent 
at  Salt  Lake  Agency,  California. 

James  S.  Calhoun,  of  Georgia,  to  be  Indian 
Agent  at  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico. 

Thomas  Wistar,  Jr.,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be  the 
Commissioner  authorized  by  the  second  clause  of 
the  fourth  article  of  the  treaty  concluded  with 
the  Menomonie  tribe  of  Indians  on  the  18th  Oc- 
tober, 1848. 

Marshals. 

Joseph  Bates,  of  Texas,  to  be  Marsha)  of  the 
United  States  for  the  District  of  Texas. 

Solomon  Meredith,  of  Indiana,  to  be  Marshal  of 
the  United  States  for  (he  District  of  Indiana. 

Charles  H.  Knox,  of  Michigan,  to  be  Marshal 
of  the  United  Stales  for  the  District  of  Michigan. 
Postmasters 

Jllpheus  S.  Williams,  Detroit,  Michigan. 

Oliver  S Beers,  Mobile,  Alabama. 

Rodney  Wilbur,  Newark,  New  Jersey. 

Alexander  W.  Russell,  at  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 
James  Morrison,  at  Madison,  Wisconsin. 

Inspectors  of  Penitentiary. 

John  T.  Towers  and  Thomas  Donoho,  of  Wash- 
ington, and  William  H.  Edes,  of  Georgetown,  to 
be  Inspectors  of  the  Penitentiary  of  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Appointments  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
Andrew  J.  Dorn,  of  Missouri,  to  be  Indian  Snb- 
Agent  at  Neosbo  Sub-Agency. 

William  H.  Bruce,  of  Wisconsin,  to  be  Indian 
Sub-Agent  at  Green  Bay,  Wisconsin. 

William  Prentiss,  of  Illinois,  to  be  Indian  Sub- 
Agent  on  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joachin  rivers, 
California. 

Ebenezer  Childs,  of  Wisconsin,  to  be  Agent  to 
accompany  the  Exploring  delegation  of  the  Me- 
nomonie Indians,  under  treaty  of  18th  October, 
1848. 

George  J.  Thompson,  of  Virginia,  to  be  Pension 
Agent  at  Wheeling,  Virginia. 

John  Cocke,  Jr.,  of  Tennessee,  to  be  Pension 
Agent  at  Knoxville,  Tennessee. 


DIPLOMATIC. 

The  President  has  officially  recognized 
Edouard  Guys  as  Vice  Consul  of  the  French  Re- 
public for  the  port  of  San  Francisco,  California. 
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ARMY  GENERAL  ORDER. 

[ Concluded  from  page  211] 

Brevets — “ For  gallant  and  meritorious  con- 
duct irnthe  battle  of  ‘ Chapultepec,’  Mexico.” 

To  date  from  September  13,  1847. 

Colonels  by  Brevet. 

Brevet  Lieut.  Colonel  Justin  Dimick,  Captain 
First  Artillery. 

Brevet  Lieut.  Colonel  William  Turnbull,  Ma- 
jor Topographical  Engineers. 

Lieutenant  Colonels  by  Brevet. 

Brevet  Major  Joseph  Hooker,  Assistant  Adju- 
tant General. 

Brevet  Major  Joseph  E.  Johnston,  Captain  To- 
pographical Engineers. 

Brevet  Major  John  B.  Grayson,  Commissary 
of  Subsistence. 

Brevet  Major  Jacob  B.  Backenstos,  Captain 
Mounted  Riflemen. 

Brevet  Major  Daniel  Ruggles,  Captain  Fifth 
Infantry. 

Brevet  Major  Henry  L.  Scott,  Captain  Fourth 
Infantry. 

Brevet  Major  Andrew  Porter,  Captain  Mount- 
ed Riflemen. 

Majors  by  Brevet. 

Captain  Samuel  Woods,  Sixth  Infantry. 

Brevet  Capt.  Roswell  S.  Ripley,  first  lieute- 
nant, Second  Artillery. 

Brevet  Capt.  John  Sedwick,  first  lieutenant, 
Second  Artillery,  (now  Captain.) 

Brevet  Capt.  Thomas  Williams,  first  lieutenant, 
Fourth  Artillery. 

Brevet  Capt.  Oliver  L.  Shepherd,  Third  Infan- 
try, (now  Captain.) 

Brevet  Capt.  Pinkney  Lugenbee),  first  lieute- 
nant, Fifth  Infantry. 

Brevet  Capt.  Zealous  B.  Tower,  first  lieute- 
nant, Engineers. 

Brevet  Capt.  Thomas  J.  Jackson,  first  lieute- 
nant, First  Artillery. 

Brevet  Capt.  Granville  O.  Haller,  Fourth  In- 
fantry, (now  Captain.) 

Brevet  Capt.  Fitz  John  Porter,  first  lieutenant, 
Fourth  Artillery. 

Captains  by  Brevet. 

Brevet  First  Lieut.  Barnard  E.  Bee,  second 
lieutenant  Third  Infantry. 

Brevet  First  Lieut.  Ralph  W.  Kirkham,  second 
lieutenant,  Sixih  Infantry. 

Brevet  First  Lieut.  Frederick  Steele,  second 
lieutenant,  Second  Infantry,  (now  first  lieute- 
nant.) 

Brevet  First  Lieut.  Robert  M.  Morris,  Mount- 
ed Puflemen,  (now  first  lieutenant.) 

Brevet  First  Lieut.  John  P.  Hatch,  second  lieu- 
tenant, Mounted  Riflemen. 

Brevet  First  Lieut.  Gordon  Granger,  second 
lieutenant,  Mounted  Riflemen. 

Brevet  First  Lieut.  James  Stuart,  second  lieu- 
tenant Mounted  Riflemen. 

Brevet  First  Lieut.  George  B.  McClellan,  se- 
cond lieutenant  Engineers. 

Brevet  First  Lieut.  Marcus  D.  L.  Simpson,  Se- 
cond Artillery,  (now  first  lieutenant.) 

Brevet  First  Lieut.  Henry  M.  Judah,  Fourth 
Infantry,  (now  first  lieutenant.) 

^ Brevet  First  Lieut.  Charles  G.  Merchant, 
Eighth  Infantry,  (now  first  lieutenant.) 

Brevet  First  Lieut.  Charles  P.  Slone,  second 
lieutenant,  Ordnance. 

Brevet  First  Lieut.  Maurice  Maloney,  Fourth 
Infantry,  (now  first  lieutenant.) 

Brevet  Capt,  Theodore  T.  S.  Laidley,  first 
lieutenant  Ordnance,  to  be  major  by  brevet,  “ lor 
gallant  and  meritorious  conduct  in  the  defence  ol 
‘ Puebla,’  Mexico,”  to  date  from  October  12, 

1847. 

Brevet  Major  Benjamin  S.  Roberts,  Captain 
Mounted  Riflemen,  to  be  Lieut.  Colonel  by  Bre- 
vet, “ for  gallant  and  meritorious  conduct  in  the 
actions  with  the  enemy  at  ‘ Matamop.os,’  Novem- 
ber 23,  1847,  and  at  the  Pass  ol  ‘ Galaxara,” 
Mexico,”  November  24,  1847,  to  dale  liorn  No- 
vember 24,  1847. 

Brevets — “ For  gallant  and  meritorious  con- 
duct in  the  battle  of  • Santa  Cruz  de  Rosales,’ 
Mexico.” 


To  date  from  March  16,  1848. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  by  Brevet. 

Brevet  Major  Benjamin  L.  Beall,  Major  First 
Dragoons. 

Major  by  Brevet. 

Captain  William  N.  Grier,  First  Dragoons. 
Captains  by  Brevet. 

FTrst  Lieut.  William  E.  Prince,  First  Infantry. 
First  Lieut  John  Love,  First  Dragoons. 

First  Lieut.  Alexander  B.  Dyer,  Ordnance. 

First  Lieutenant  by  Brevet. 

Second  Lieut.  John  Adams,  First  Dragoons. 

Brevets — “ For  1 meritorious  conduct’  while' 
serving  in  the  enemy’s  country.” 

To  date  from  May  30,  1848. 

Lieutenant  Colonels. 

Major  Adam  D.  Sleuart,  Paymaster. 

Majir  Charles  Thomas,  Quartermaster. 

Major  Samuel  McRee,  Quarterma-ter. 

Brevet  Major  George  W.  Hughes,  Captain  To- 
pographical Engineers. 

Major  Thomas  Swords,  Quartermaster. 

Majors  by  Brevet. 

Captain  Edwin  B.  Babbitt,  Assistant  Quarter- 
master. 

Captain  Jonathan  G.  Barnard,  Engineers. 
Captain  William  D.  Fraser,  Engineers. 

Captain  Marsena  R.  Patrick,  Second  Infantry. 

First  Lieutenant  by  Brevet. 

Second  Lieut.  Martin  L.  Smith,  Topographi- 
cal Engineers. 

Brevets — “For  ‘meritorious  conduct,’  par- 
ticularly in  the  performance  of  theirduties  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  war  with  Mexico.” 

To  date  from  May  30,  1843. 

Major  Generals  by  Brevet. 

Brevet  Brigadier  General  George  M.  Brooke, 
Colonel  Fifth  Infantry. 

Brevet  Brigadier  General  George  Gibson, 
Colonel  and  Commissary  General. 

Brevet  Brigadier  General  Roger  Jones,  Colo 
nel  and  Adjutant  General. 

Brevet  Brigadier  Genera!  Nathan  Towson, 
Colonel  and  Paymaster  General. 

Brigadier  General  by  Brevet. 

Colonel  George  Talcott,  Ordnance. 

Colonels  by  Brevet. 

Lieut.  Colonel  Thomas  F.  Hunt,  Deputy  Quar- 
termaster General. 

Lieut.  Colonel  Joseph  P-  Taylor,  Assistant 
Commissary  General. 

Lieut.  C donel  jEneas  Mackay,  Deputy  Quar- 
termaster General. 

Lieut.  Colonel  Samuel  Cooper,  Assistant  Ad- 
jutant General. 

Lieutenant  Colonels  by  Brevet. 

Major  Rufus  L.  Baker,  Ordnance. 

Major  James  W.  Ripley,  Ordnance. 

M jor  Daniel  D.  Tompkins,  Quartermaster. 
Brevet  Major  William  G.  Freeman,  Assistant 
Adjutant  General. 

Majors  by  Bi  evet. 

Captain  Alfred  Mordecai,  Ordnance. 

Captain  James  Belger,  Assistant  Quartermas- 
ter. 

Brevets — “ For  meritorious  conduct.” 

To  date  from  May  30,  1848. 

Major  General  by  Brevet. 

Brevet  Brigadier  General  Hugh  Brady,  Colo- 
nel Second  Infantry. 

Brigadier  Generals  by  Brevet. 

Brevet  Colonel  John  B.  Walbach,  Fourth  Ar- 
tillery, (now  Colonel.) 

Colonel  Richard  B.  Mason,  First  Dragoons. 
Colonel  and  Surgeon  General  Thomas  Law- 
son. 

Majors  by  Brevet. 

Captain  William  A.  Thornton,  Ordnance. 
Captain  Edmund  A.  Ogden,  Assistant  Quarter- 
master. 

Captain  John  T.  Sprague,  Eighth  Infantry. 

CORRECTION  OF  DATES, 

By  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
Major  and  Brevet  Lieutenant  Colonel  Daniel  D. 


Tompkins,  Quartermaster,  to  date  from  July 
22,  1842,  instead  of  April  21,  1846. 

Second  Lieut.  George  D.  Willard,  Eighth  Infan- 
try, to  date  from  August  2,  1848,  instead  of 
December  24,  1848. 

II. — It  having  been  determined  that  the  brevet 
commissions  conferred  on  the  officers  of  the  late 
“ Ten  Regiments,”  who  have  been  restored  to 
their  former  commissions,  regiments,  and  corps, 
in  the  peace  establishment,  pursuant  to  the  act 
of  July  19,  1848,  “ ceased  to  be  effective  when 
they  ceased  to  be  officers  ol  these  regiments  by 
reason  of  the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which 
they  were  commissioned,”  the  said  brevet  com- 
missions, accordingly,  are  not  recognized. 

III.— APPOINTMENTS. 

Captain  John  F.  Lee,  ot  the  Ordnance  Depart- 
ment, to  be  Judge  Advocate,  March  2,  1849, 

( with  the  Brevet  rank  of  Major  of  Cavalry.) 

Inspector  General's  Department. 

Captain  James  Duncan,  of  the  Second  Artil- 
lery, to  be  Inspector  General,  January  26,  1849, 
vice  Croghan,  deceased. 

Medical  Department. 

Henry  S.  Hewit,  of  Connecticut,  to  be  Assis- 
tant Surgeon,  March  2,  1849. 

Thomas  A.  McParlin,  of  Maryland,  to  be  As- 
sistant Surgeon,  March  2,  1849. 

John  Bryne,  of  Missouri,  to  be  Assistant  Sur- 
geon, March  2,  1849. 

Lafayette  Guild,  of  Alabama,  to  be  Assistant 
Surgeon,  March  2,  1849. 

William  F.  Edgar,  of  Missouri,  to  be  Assistant 
Surgeon,  March  2,  1849. 

Thomas  H.  Williams,  of  Maryland,  to  be  As- 
sistant Surgeon,  March  2,  1849. 

Pay  Department. 

Abram  Van  Buren,  of  New  York,  to  be  Pay- 
master, March  2,  1849- 

Robert  A.  Forsyth,  of  Michigan,  to  be  Pay- 
master, March  2,  1849. 

Robert  B.  Reynolds,  of  Tennessee,  to  be  Pay- 
master, March  2,  1849. 

Jeremiah  Dashiell,  of  Louisiana,  to  be  Pay- 
master, March  2,  1849. 

Sacfleld  Maclin,  of  Arkansas,  to  be  Paymaster, 
March  2 1849. 

Augustus  W.  Gaines,  of  Kentucky,  to  be  Pay- 
master, March  2,  1849. 

Albert  G.  Bennett,  of  Mississippi,  to  be  Pay- 
master, March  2,  1849. 

Hiram  Leonard,  of  New  York,  to  be  Paymas- 
ter, March  2,  1849. 

Francis  A.  Cunningham,  of  Ohio,  to  be  Pay- 
master, March  2,  1849, 

George  C.  Hutier,  of  Virgiuia,  to  be  Paymas- 
ter, Marcn  2,  1849. 

IV.— CASUALTIES. 

Resignations,  (4.) 

Major  General  Zachary  Taylor,  January  31, 
1849. 

Captain  Sewall  L.  Fremont,  Third  Artillery, 
as  Assistant  Quartermaster,  (only,)  February  19, 
1849. 

Second  Lieut.  William  L Crittenden,  First 
Infantry,  March  1,  1849. 

Second  Lieut.  Henry  A.  Ehninger,  Fourth  Ar- 
tillery, January  6,  1849. 

Deaths,  (11) 

Colonel  George  Croghan,  Inspector  General, 
at  NtU)  Orleans,  La.,  January  8,  1849. 

Brevet  Lieut.  Col.  Roger  S.  D’ix,  Paymaster, 
at  Hillsborough,  Pa.,  January  7,  1849. 

Major  David  Van  Ness,  Third  Artillery,  at 
Portland,  Me.,  February  14,  1849. 

Captain  James  M.  Hill,  Assistant  Quartermas- 
ter, at  Baltimore,  Md  , January  29,  1849. 

Captain  W.  M.  D.  McKissack,  Assistant  Quar- 
termaster, at  Pittsburg.  Pa.,  January  27,  1849. 

Brevet  Major  James  W.  Penrose,  Captain  Se- 
cond Infantry,  at  Plallsbarg,M.  January  1, 
1849. 

Captain  Augustus  L.  Sheppard,  Eighth  Infan- 
try, at  Jefferson  Barracks,  January  22,  1849. 

Captain  Edward  G.  Elliot,  Assistant  Quarter- 
master, at  Cruces,  Isthmus  of  Darien,  January  — , 
1849. 

Brevet  Captain  John  D Clark,  First  Lieut. 
Eighth  Infantry,  near  Helena,  Jirk.,  August  2, 

1848. 

Second  Lieut.  Bi-zaleel  W.  Armstrong,  Second 
Dragoons,  at  Mew  Lisbon,  Ohio,  February  17, 

1849. 
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Second  Lieut.  Richard  H.  Long,  Fifth  Infan- 
try, at  Fort  Gibson,  January  30,  J 849 - 

V — Officers  promoted  and  appointed  will  join 
their  proper  regiments,  companies,  and  stations 
without  delay  ; those  on  detached  service,  or 
acting  under  speci  >1  instructions,  will  report  by 
letter  to  the  commanding  officer  of  their  respec- 
tive regiments  and  corps. 

VI.  — Acceptances  or  non  acceptances  of  ap- 
pointment will  be  promptly  reported  to  the  Ad- 
jutant General  of  the  Army  ; and  in  case  of  ac- 
ceptance, the  birth-place  of  the  person  appointed 
will  be  stated 

VII.  — Commissions  noted  as  cancelled  in  this 
Order,  will  be  returned  to  the  War  Department. 

War  Department,  ) 
Washington,  Mar.  15,  1849.  j 

The  Senate  of  the  United  Stales  having  deci- 
ded that  the  trial  and  conviction  of  Major  Geo. 
B.  Crittenden,  of  the  Regiment  of  Mounted  Rifle- 
men, were  illegal  and  contrary  to  the  directions 
of  law,  and  that  no  vacancy  arose  therefrom  ; 
and  the  subject  having  been  afterwards  referred 
by  the  then  Executive  to  the  late  Secretary  of 
War,  without  any  decision  having  been  made 
thereon,  the  President,  therefore,  directs  that 
Major  George  B.  Crittenden,  of  the  Regiment  of 
Mounted  Riflemen,  be  restored  to  his  commis- 
sion and  former  rank  in  the  Army. 

The  Adjutant  General  will  give  the  necessary 
instructions  for  the  due  execution  of  this  order. 

GEO.  W.  CRAWFORD. 

Secretary  of  War. 

VIII.  — Major  Crittenden  will  proceed  to  join 
bis  regiment  and  report  for  duty  to  the  Comman- 
ding Officer  without  unnecessary  delay. 

IX.  — The  restoration  of  Major  Crittenden,  and 
the  promotion  and  subsequent  resignation  of  Cap- 
tain Taylor,  cause  the  following  change  in  the 
grades  and  dates  of  the  commissions  of  certain 
officers  in  the  Regiment  of  Mounted  Riflemen, 
from  those  borne  on  the  Army  Register  published 
in  January,  1849,  to  wit: 

Captain  John  S.  Simonson,  May  27,  1846. 
Commission  of  Major  of  August  19,  1847,  expired 
March  3,  1819 — the  Senate  having  declared  that 
there  was  no  vacancy. 

First  Lieut.  Andrew  J.  Lindsay,  May  27,  1846. 
Commission  of  Captain  ol  October  31,  1848,  ex- 
pired March  3,  1849 — the  Senate  having  declared 
that  there  was  no  vacancy. 

First  Lieut.  Julian  May,  October  31,  1848, 
(promotion  to  same  grade,  dated  August  19, 1848, 
cancelled.) 

Second  Lieut.  Daniel  M.  Frost,  February  16, 

1847.  Commission  of  First  Lieutenant  of  Octo- 
ber 31,  1848,  expired  March  3,  1849 — the  Senate 
having  declared  that  there  was  no  vacancy. 

Second  Lieut.  William  B.  Lane,  Oetouer  31, 

1848,  (promotion  to  same  grade,  dated  August  19, 
1848,  cancelled  ) 

Brevet  Second  Lieut.  Caleb  E.  Irvine,  June 
28,  1848.  Commission  of  Second  Lieutenant  ol 
October  31,  1848,  expired  March  3,  1849 — the 
Senate  having  declared  that  there  was  no  vacan- 
cy. By  order  : - R.  JONES,  Adj.  Gen. 

MEMORANDA. 

Re-appointment  s . 

Adam  D.  Steuart,  re-appointed  Paymaster  in 
the  Army,  from  January  14,  1849,  when  his  for- 
mer appointment  expired. 

Christopher  Andrews,  re-appointed  Paymaster 
in  the  Army,  from  October  24,  1848,  when  his 
former  appointment  expired. 

1 War  Department, 

General  Orders,  > A jutant  General’s  Office, 

Nu.lt>.  ) Washington,  Mar.  19,  1849. 

I. — Ten  additional  Chaplains  and  Schoolmas- 
ters being  authorized  to  be  employed  by  the  act 
of  March  2,  1849,  the  list  of  military  posts  de- 
signated in  “ General  Orders”  No.  66  is  revised 
as  follows  : > 

1.  Fort  Mackinac,  Mich. 

2.  ForiGaines,(Upper  Mississippi,  160  miles 

above  Fort  Snellmg.) 

3.  Fort  Snelling,  Falls  Si.  Anthony,  Iowa. 

4.  New  post  at  or  near  Fort  Laramie,  on  the 

Oregon  route,  3UU  miles  west  of  Fort 

Kearny. 

5.  Fort  Kearny,  Grand  Island,  Platte  River, 

220  miles  west  ol  Fort  Leavenworth. 

6.  Foil  Leavenwortti,  IVlo. 

7.  Fort  Scott,  Missouri  Fionlier. 


8.  Fort  Gibson,  Cherokee  Nation. 

9 Fort  "I’owson,  Red  River. 

10.  Fort  Washita,  Red  River. 

11  Fort  Pickens,  Pensacola,  Fia. 

12.  Fort  Morgan,  Ala. 

13.  Fort  Brooke,  Fia. 

14  Fort  Moultrie,  Charleston  Harbor,  S.  C. 

15.  Fort  Monroe,  Va. 

16.  Principal  Recruiting  Depot,  New  York 
Harbor. 

17.  San  Francisco,  California. 

18.  Monterey,  California. 

19.  Fort  Marcy,  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico. 

20.  Fort , El  Paso,  New  Mexico. 

2 — Three  chaplains  are  allowed  to  the  posts 

to  be  established  in  Oregon,  one  in  California, 
one  in  New  Mexico,  and  four  in  Texas,  to  be 
designated  by  the  Commanding  Officer  of  the 
Third  Division,  and  Departments  No.  8 and  9 
respectively,  and  to  be  reported  for  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary  of  War. 

3. — The  above  designation  of  military  posts  at 
which  chaplains  are  authorized  to  be  employed 
is  made  in  conformity  with  the  18th  section  of 
the  act  of  July  5,  1838,  and  the  2d  section  of  the 
act  supplementary  thereto.  By  order: 

R.  JONES,  Adjutant  General. 

For  the  information  of  persons  who  may  make 
application  for  the  appointment  of  Post  Cnaplain 
and  Schoolmaster  the  following  extract  from  the 
regulations  is  published  for  their  guidance  : 
article  xxviii. 

268.  Section  18,  of  the  act  of  Congress,  July  5. 
1838,  authorizes  the  Council  of  Administration 
“to  employ  such  persons  as  they  may  think  pro- 
per (o  otiiciale  as  Ciiaplain,  who  shall  also  perform 
the  duties  of  Schoolmaster ,”  at  the  post  tor  which 
he  is  chosen  ; and  the  second  clause  of  the  sup- 
plement to  the  same  act,  approved  July  7,  1838, 
lim  its  the  number  of  posts,  “ most  destitute  of  in- 
struction,’’ for  which  chaplains  may  be  allowed, 
to  [thirty.]  to  be  approved  by  the  Secretary  of 
War. 

269.  When  the  Council  of  Administration  shall 
have  selected  a person  to  officiate  as  chaplain 
they  will  aLo  determine  his  compensation,  and 
report  these  acts,  through  the  Adjutant  Gene- 
ral, to  the  War  Department.  Tney  will  be  care- 
ful to  transmit  at  the  same  time  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  highest  ecclesiastical  authority  of 
the  communion  to  which  the  applicant  belongs. 

270.  l he  monthly  pay  of  a cnaplain  shall  not 
exceed  forty  dollars,  in  addition  to  which  he  will 
be  allowed  four  rations  per  day,  and  quarters 
and  fuel  provided  for  a captain. 

272.  The  duties  of  schoolmaster  of  the  post 
will  be  performed  under  such  regulations  as  may 
be  established  by  the  Council  of  Administration, 
approved  by  the  Commanding  Officer.  He  will 
teach  the  children  of  enlisted  men  as  well  as 
those  of  officers. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  regulations 
that  applications  for  Post  Chaplains  are  not  made 
to  the  Secretary  of  War,  but  should  be  addressed 
and  directed  “ to  the  Commanding  Officer  of”  the 
posts  at  which  they  are  employed.  See  the 
above  list.  R.  JONES,  Adjutant  General. 

March  19,  1849. 

DT  A.  V IT  . 

|L|=  The  U.  S.  schooner,  Relief,  arrived  at 
Norfolk  on  Friday  last  from  Rio  Janeiro,  which 
port  she  left  on  the  1 1 th  February. 

The  sloop-of-war,  St.  Louis,  Commander 
Cooke,  and  the  brig  Perrt,  Lieut.  Commanding 
Davis,  was  at  Rio — all  weii.  The  frigate  Bran- 
dywine had  sailed  for  the  river  La  Plata. 

The  U.  S.  storeship,  Fredonia,  Lieut. 
Com.  Neville,  left  Rio  Janeuo,  February  8,  for 
San  Francisco. 

U.  S.  steamer,  Vixen,  Lieut.  Com.  Ward, 
whicli  had  been  repairing,  was  launched  at  the 
Gosport  Navy-yard  on  the  30th  ult. 

The  U.  S.  frigate,  Raritan,  arrived  at 
New  York,  2nd  inst.,  from  Norfolk,  having  been 
out  on  a cruise  of  twenty  days. 

jLgr*  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  has  directed 
that  the  flags  of  the  navy-yards  and  stations  and 
vessels  in  commission  will  be  hoisted  at  half 
mast,  and  thirteen  minute  guns  fired  at  noon  of 
the  day  after  the  receipt  of  this  order,  as  a mark 
of  respect  to  the  memory  of  Com.  William  C. 
Bolton,  who  died  at  Genoa,  on  the  22nd  Februa- 
ry last,  while  in  command  of  the  United  States 
Naval  forces  in  the  Mediterranean. 


0mate  of  HCnitefr  States. 


Monday,  March  5,  1849. 


At  II  o’clock  the  Rev.  H.  Slicer,  Ciiaplain  to 
the  Senate,  performed  the  usual  devotional  ser- 
vices. 

Mr.  Davis,  of  Massachusetts,  addressing  the 
Secretary,  then  submitted  a resolution,  for  the 
organization  of  the  Senate,  that  the  Hon.  D.  R. 
Atchison,  a Senator  from  the  Stale  of  Missouri, 
be  appointed  President,  pro  tern,  of  the  Senate, 
and  (hat  the  Hon.  T.  A.  Benton,  a Senator  from 
the  State  of  Missouri,  administer  to  hnn  the  oath 
of  office. 

The  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted. 

The  Hon.  J.  Davis,  of  Mass.,  and  the  Hon.  T. 

II  Benton,  conducted  Mr.  Atchison  to  the  chair, 
where  the  oilh  was  administered,  in  compliance 
with  the  resolution  of  the  Senate. 

The  President  pro  tem.  then  requested  the  Se- 
nators elect  to  advance  to  the  chair  and  lake  the 
oath  prescribed  for  them,  and  the  following  were 
qualified  and  took  their  seals: 

■ The  Hon.  James  A Pearce,  of  Maryland. 

The  Hon.  William  Upham,  of  Vermont. 

The  Hon.  James  Cooper,  ol  Pennsylvania. 

Phe  Hon.  A P.  Butler,  of  South  Carolina. 

The  Hon.  S.  Borland,  of  Arkansas. 

The  Hon.  Isaac  P.  Walker,  of  Wisconsin. 

The  Hon.  A C Dodge,  of  Iowa. 

The  Hon.  William  H.  Seioard,  of  New  York. 

Thu  Hon.  Jackson  Morton,  of  Florida. 

The  Hon.  William  C.  Dawson,  ol  Georgia. 

The  Hon.  Moses  Norris,  Jr.,  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

'I’he  Hon.  James  Whitcomb,  of  Indiana. 

The  Hon.  Pierre  Soule,  of  Louisiana. 

Tiie  Plon.  Truman  Smith,  of  Connecticut. 

The  Hon.  George  E.  Badger  was  absent  when 
his  name  was  called. 

When  the  name  of  the  Hon.  James  Shields,  of 
Illinois,  was  called — 

Mr.  Walker  rose- and  submitted  a resolution  to 
refer  the  credentials  of  the  Huri.  Jas.  Shields  to 
1 he  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  with  instructions 
lo  inquire  into  his  eligibility. 

The  consideration  of  which,  was,  on  motion 
of  Mr.  Berrien,  postponed  until  to-morrow. 

At  twenty  minutes  p isi  11,  the  Judges  of  the 
Suprehie  Court  of  the  Uniled  Slates,  in  their  offi- 
cial robes,  entered  the  Senate  Chamber,  and  took 
seats  on  the  right  front  of  the  chair. 

The  Diplomatic  Corps  followed,  and  took  seats 
on  the  leli  front  of  tile  chair. 

The  Hon.  Robert  C.  Winlhrop,  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  witn  the  officers  and 
member.-i  of  that  body,  succeeded. 

The  Vice  President  elect,  the  Hon  .Millard 
Fillmore,  supported  by  Hie  Ex- Vice  President 
Dallas,  next  entered,  preceded  by  the  Committee  " 
of  Arrangements.  T rie  Senators  rose  on  their 
entrance  and  remained  standing  until  Ihe  Presi- 
dent protein,  had  administered  the  oath  of  office 
to  the  Vice  President  eiect. 

[ The  Address  of  Ihe  Vice  Piesidenl  will  be  found 
on  page  162] 

The  Cabinet  of  the  outgoing  President  then 
entered  the  Senate  Chamber,  and  took  seals  as- 
signed to  them. 

At  half-past  12  o’clock  the  President  elecl, 
Getieia!  Zachary  Taylor,  supported  by  the  Ex- 
President,  the  Hon.  James  Ii.  Polk,  and  preceded 
by  the  Committee  of  Arrangements,  entered  and 
were  conducted  to  seals  immediately  in  front  of 
the  Secretary’s  desk,  to  the  right  of  Ex-Vice 
Presidents  Dallas  and  Johnson. 

The  arrangements  in  the  Senate  Chamber  be- 
ing now  completed,  the  procession  lo  Hie  Eastern 
Portico  was  loaned  in  the  following  order: 

The  Marshal  of  the  District  ot  Columbia. 

The  Supreme  Cuurl  of  me  United  States. 

The  Sergeant-at-Arms  of  the  Senate. 

The  Committee  of  Arrangements. 

The  President  elect  and  Ex-President. 

Tne  Cabinet  of  the  Ex-President. 

The  Cabinet  of  the  Piesidenl  elect. 

Tne  Vice  Presidents,  Ex- Vice  Presidents,  and 
Secretary  of  the  Senate. 

The  members  of  tne  Senate. 

The  Speaker  of  ihe  House  of  Representatives, 
and  the  Members  and  officers  of  that  body. 

The  Diplomatic  Corps. 

The  Mayors  of  Washington  and  Georgetown, 
and  the  oilier  persons  admitted  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate. 

The  ceiemonies  of  the  Eastern  Portico  having 
been  concluded,  the  Vice  President  and  Senate 
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returned  to  their  Chamber,  when,  on  motion.it 
was  ordered  that  the  daily  hour  of  meeting  shall 
be  12  o’clock. 

The  Senate  then  adjourned. 

Tuesday , March  5,  1849. 

The  Hon.  George  E.  Badger,  of  North  Carolina 
and  the  Hon.  Salmon  P.  Chase,  of  Ohio,  were 
qualified,  and  took  seats. 

A resolution  was  here  offered  by  Mr.  Mangiim, 
for  the  reappointment  of  the  standing  Committees 
at  the  close  of  the  last  session,  and  providing  that 
vacancies  therein  be  filled  by  the  Chair. 

Case  of  James  Shields. — Mr.  Douglas  rose  to  a 
privileged  question,  and  desired  that  his  colleague 
might  be  sworn.  The  cases  of  Gallatin,  Smith, 
and  Rich  were  cited  as  precedents  in  which  the 
members  elect  were  sworn,  and  took  their  seats, 
and  voted,  until  the  question  of  eligibility  was 
decided.  In  the  case  of  Mr.  Gallatin  the  Senate 
adjudged  the  question  against  him. 

Mr.  D.  said  he  would  not  pretend  to  say  that 
his  colleague  was  eligible,  but  he  did  say  that  his 
credentials  showed  that  his  election  had  been 
regular,  and  with  that  evidence  in  the  possession 
of  the  Senate,  it  was  due  to  the  State  of  Illinois 
that  he  should  be  permitted  to  take  his  seat'.  He 
should  throw  no  obstacles  in  the  way  of  a tho- 
rough investigation  subsequently. 

The  Vice  President  decided  that  this  question 
of  privilege  took  precedence  of  Mr.  Walker's  re- 
solution of  yesterday,  to  refer  the  question  to  the 
Judiciary  Committee. 

Messrs.  Mangum,  Turney,  Badger,  Butler,  Atchi- 
son and  Webster  concurred  mainly  in  the  views 
expressed  by  Mr.  Douglas ; and  Mr.  Webster  at 
the  conclusion  of  Ins  remarks,  moved  that  Mr. 
Shields  be  admitted  and  sworn. 

Mr.  Berrien  had  great  respect  for  precedents, 
but  he  did  not  consider  the  certificate  of  election 
prima facie  evidence  of  eligibility,  but  merely  that 
the  election  had  been  regular.  He  thought  it  due 
to  the  Senate  and  to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
that  the  latter  should  make  a statement  of  the 
facts  upon  which  his  resolution  had  been  yester- 
day submitted. 

b/lr.  Douglas  interposed  to  say  that  his  course 
this  morning  had  not  been  taken  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  Gen.  Shields,  buf  from  what  he  conceived 
to  be  his  duty  toward  the  Stale  which  he  (Mr. 
D,)  in  part  represented  on  that  floor. 

Mr.  Walker  would  make  the  statement  called 
for  if  it  were  thought  proper  in  the  present  stage 
of  . the  proceedings.  He  had  intended  no  injus- 
tice toward  Gen.  Shields  in  offering  the  resolu- 
tion. He  had  long  known  him,  and  duly  appre- 
ciated his  character  and  position.  But  he  thought 
it  would  be  better  to  have  the  question  of  eligi- 
bility first  settled — not  to  admit  him,  and  then 
reject  him  afterward,  but  to  give  him,  in  the  first 
instance,  an  opportunity  to  establish  his  claim. 

Mr.  Butler  thought  it  would  be  hardly  just  to- 
ward Gen.  Shields  for  Mr.  W.  to  make  any  state- 
ments now  of  the  character  suggested  by  the  Se- 
nator from  Georgia,  and  in  this  view  Mr.  Walker 
concurred,  and  refrained. 

Alter  some  further  discussion  by  Messrs.  Wal- 
ker, Berrien,  and  Foote,  Mr,  Webster’s  motion  pre- 
vailed, aiq^Mr.  Shields  was  sworn  and  took  his 
seat. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Miller,  a committee,  consist- 
ing of  Messrs.  Miller  and  Alchison,  was  appointed 
to  wait  on  the  President,  and  inform  him  tna.  the 
Senate  was  organized,  and  ready  to  receive  any 
communication  which  he  might  be  pleased  to 
make. 

The  resolution  of  Mr.  Mangum  to  continue  the 
Standing  Committees  of  the  last  session,  and  that 
the  vacancies  be  filled  by  the  presiding  officer, 
was  taken  up;  and  alter  some  conversation  ori 
the  subject  by  Messrs.  Dickinson,  Mangum,  Ber- 
rien and  Foote,  the  resolution  was  withurawn. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Turney,  it  was  ordered,  that 
the  Senate  will  to-morrow,  at  12  o’clock,  pro- 
ceed to  the  election  of  Standing  Committees. 

Mr.  Walker’s  resolution,  to  refer  the  question 
of  Gen,  Shields'  eligibility  to  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee was  then  taken  up,  and  modified,  at  the 
suggestion  of  Mr.  Butler,  so  as  to  provide  that 
the  reference  shall  be  to  a Select  Committee, 
and  then,  after  some  remarks  lrom  Mr.  Hamlin, 
in  favor  of  the  reference  to  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee as  the  proper  one  in  such  cases,  the  reso- 
lution as  amended  was  adopted. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Websttr,  it  was  resolved  that 
the  Select  Committee  shall  consist  of  five  mem- 
bers, to  be  chosen,  to-morrow. 

A message  was  received  from  the  President  of 
the  United  Slates,  by  the  hand  of  Col.  Bliss,  pri- 


vate secretary,  understood  to  be  the  nominations 
for  his  cabinet. 

On  motion,  the  Senate  then  proceeded  to  the 
consideration  of  executive  business. 

When  the  doors  were  again  opened,  the  Senate, 
on  motion,  adjourned  to  12  o’clock  to-morrow. 

Wednesday,  March  8,  1849. 

The  President  laid  before  the  Senate  a com- 
munication from  the  Secretary  of  the  Smithso- 
nian Institution,  informing  that  a vacancy  existed 
in  the  BoarJ  of  Regents  by  the  expiration  of  the 
term  of  Mr.  Pearce,  as  Senator. 

Mr.  Davis,  of  Mississippi,  offered  a resolution 
expressing  the  opinion  of  the  Senate  that  when 
vacancies  occur  in  the  Board  of  Regents  in  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  by  the  expiration  of  the 
term  of  any  Senator,  the  power  to  fill  such  va- 
cancy is  vested  in  the  President  of  the  Senate. 
Which  was  laid  over  under  the  rules. 

Mr.  Foote  made  a personal  explanation  in  con- 
nection with  an  occurrence  which  took  place  in 
the  Senate  Chamber  on  the  night  of  the  3d  of 
March,  between  himself  and  a Senator  from 
Pennsylvania,  (Mr.  Cimeron)  now  no  longer  a 
member  of  this  body.  Mr.  F.  proceeded  to  state 
the  circumstances,  and  concluded  with  the  ex- 
pression of  his  deep  regret  that  such  a scene 
had  occurred  at  all,  and  of  a hope  that  a similar 
scene  would  not  again  occur  here.  Tne  parties 
were  restored  to  amicable  relations  in  a very 
short  time  after  the  occurrence  of  the  affair,  and 
they  are  now  as  great  friends  as  ever. 

Standing  Committees. — Mr.  Mangum  submitted 
a list  of  names  for  the  Standing  Committees,  ac- 
companied by  a resolution  that  they  be  appointed, 
without  a formal  vote,  and  stating  that  though, 
in  the  list,  the  several  committees  had  not  been 
entirely  filled  up,  the  deficiencies  could  be  sup- 
plied hereafter,  as  no  great  question  would  be 
likely  to  arise,  at  present,  requiring  the  action  of 
a full  Committee.  The  resolution  was  adopted. 

Case  of  James  Shields. — The  Select  Committee 
on  the  eligibility  of  General  Shields  consists  of 
Messrs.  Benton,  Fetch,  Mason,  Webster,  Pearce. 

The  remainder  of  the  silting  oflhe  Senate  was 
passed  in  Executive  Session. 

Thursday,  March  8,  1849. 

Smithsonian  Institution. — Mr.  Davis,  of  Missis- 
sippi, called  up  the  resolution  yesterday  submit- 
ted by  him,  relative  to  the  vacancies  in  the  Board 
of  Regents  in  the  Smithsonian  institute. 

Mr.  Benton  conceived  that  the  filling  of  such 
vacancies  should  be  provided  for  by  law;  and 
was  opposed  to  the  proposed  construction  to  be 
given  by  the  resolution  submitted. 

Mr.  Jefferson  Davis  did  not  agree  with  the  Se- 
nator Iroui  Missouri,  that  lhi3  should  be  a legis- 
lative act.  The  power,  by  the  act  of  incorpora- 
tion, belongs  exclusively  to  the  Senate.  With  it 
the  House  has  nothing  to  do.  The  only  question 
was  whether  the  appointment  belongs  to  the  Se- 
nate or  to  the  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate. 

After  some  further  debate  by  Messrs.  Mason, 
Bradbury  and  Benton,  the  resolution  was,  by  yeas 
and  nays,  agreed  to — 32  to  7. 

The  Vice  President  then  named  James  Alfred 
Pearce  a regent  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute. 

Cuse  of  James  Shields. — Mr.  Walker  submitted 
a resolution,  w hich  was  agreed  to,  authorizing 
the  Select  Committee  to  inquire  into  the  eligi- 
bility of  Gen.  Shields,  to  send  for  persons  and 
papers,  and  to  call  to  their  aid  a person  authori- 
zed to  administer  oaths,  to  lake  the  testimony  of 
such  persons  as  the  Committee  may  deem  proper, 
and  to  procure  the  proper  authentication  of  any 
papers  or  records  which  the  Committee  may  at 
any  lime  have  before  it,  relating  to  the  subject 
matter  under  its  consideration. 

Mr.  Walker  also  presented  a paper,  which  on 
his  motion,  was  referred  to  the  Select  Committee, 
understood  to  be  a copy  of  the  original  declara- 
tion filed  by  Gen.  Shields,  in  Illinois,  of  his  in- 
tention to  become  a citizen  of  the  United  States, 
and  of  his  subsequent  naturalization  therein  ac- 
cording to  the  usual  forms  in  such  cases. 

In  reply  to  an  inquiry  the  Vice  President  state4 
that  no  Executive  nominations  were  on  the  table, 
and  then  the  Senate  adjourned. 

Friday,  March  9,  1849. 

The  Vice  President  laid  before  the  Senate  a 
letter  from  the  Hon.  Reverdy  Johnson,  resigning, 
— in  consequence  of  his  appointment  by  the  Pre- 
sident as  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States, 
— his  seat  as  a Senator  in  this  body. 

A resolution  was  adopted,  requesting  the  Vice 
President  to  inform  the  Governor  of  Maryland 
of  the  resignation  ol  Mr.  Johnson. 


Monday,  March  12,  1849. 

Mr.  Webster  presented  the  following  resolu-_ 
tion  : — 

Resolved,  That  the  President  of  the  United 
States  be  requested,  if  not,  in  his  judgment,  in- 
compatible with  the  public  interests,  to  transmit 
to  the  Senate  any  instructions  which  may  have 
been  given  to  the  Minister  of  the  United  Stales 
in  London,  offering  a further  extension  of  reci- 
procity and  equality  in  the  laws  of  navigation, 
and  especially  such  instructions,  if  any,  as  con- 
template the  opening  of  the  coasting  trade  of  the 
United  States  to  the  ships  and  vessels  of  other 
nations. 

[The  remarks  of  Mr.  Webster,  in  reference  to 
this  subject,  will  be  found  on  page  177  ] 

The  resolution  was  adopted 

The  Senate  then  went  into  Executive  Session. 

Tuesday,  March  13,  1849. 

Mr.  Mason,  from  the  Select  Committee  to 
whom  was  referred  the  certificate  of  election  of 
the  Hon.  James  Shields  to  a seat  in  this  body,  with 
instructions  to  inquire  into  the  eligibility  of  the 
said  James  Shields  to  such  seat — made  report: 

That  having  given  due  notice  to  said  Shields,  he 
appeared  before  them,  and  they  took  the  subject 
into  consideration. 

They  farther  report  that  the  said  certificate  of 
election  declares  that  the  said  James  Shields  was 
chosen  a Senator  of  the  United  Slates  by  the  Le- 
gislature of  the  Stale  of  Illinois, on  the  13th  day 
of  January  last — that  it  further  appears  and  is 
admitted  by  the  said  James  Shields  that  he  is  an 
alien  by  birth,  and  the  only  proof  before  the 
Committee  of  the  naturalization  of  the  said  Shields 
in  the  United  Slates  is  contained  in  the  copy  of  a 
certificate  of  naturalization  in  the  Circuit  Court 
of  Effingham  county,  in  the  said  Slate  of  Illinois, 
which  is  annexed  to  and  made  part  of  this  report, 
by  which  certificate  it  appears  that  the  said  James 
Shields  was  admitted  by  said  Court  a citizen  of 
the  United  States  on  the  21st  day  of  October, 
1840.  The  Committee  therefore  report  the  fol- 
lowing resolution : 

Resolved,  That  the  election  of  James  Shields  to 
be  a Senator  of  the  United  States,  was  void,  he 
not  having  been  a citizen  of  the  United  Stales  the 
teim  of  years  required  as  a qualification  to  be  a 
Senator  of  the  United  Stales. 

Mr.  Mason  stated  that  the  Committee  had  se- 
veral days  since  been  prepared  to  report,  and  had 
then  addressed  a letter  to  Gen.  Shields,  through 
their  chairman,  stating  that  they  were  ready  to 
receive  any  communication  which  he  might  de- 
sire to  make,  or  to  afford  him  any  further  time 
which  he  might  require.  They  met  again  the 
next  day,  but  no  communication  was  received. 
Yesterday,  nowever,  it  was  ascertained  that  Gen. 
Shields  had  sent  a communication,  but,  from  ac- 
cident, it  had  not  reached  them.  They  had  there- 
fore further  post;  oued  until  to-day  the  makiugof 
their  report,  but  Gen.  Shields  had  not  deemed  it 
auvisaole  to  make  any  communication. 

Tne  Vice  President  stated  the  question  to  be  on 
the  adoption  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Shields  rose  and  spoke  as  follows:  Mr. 
President,  I shall  take  the  liherty  of  saying  a few 
words  before  the  Senate  adopt  that  resolution. 
It  may  be  the  only  opportunity  I shall  ever  have 
to  address  this  body,  and  therefore  1 shall  occupy 
its  attention  for  a lew  minutes  at  this  lime. 

The  objection  to  my  eligibility  has  arisen  in 
this  body  itself.  I here  is  no  competitor  here  to 
contest  my  right  to  a seat  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  Stales.  1 had  an  honorable  and  a high- 
minded  opponent  before  the  Legislature  of  my 
State — a member  of  the  opposite  party,  General 
Thornton — and  I think,  from  my  knowledge  of 
that  gentleman,  that  no  inducement  could  have 
operated  upon  him  to  come  here  and  contest  my 
seat  on  these  grounds. 

There  is  no  memorial,  no  petition,  no  applica- 
tion from  the  Stale  ol  Illinois  questioning  my 
right  to  a seat  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  Stales. 
Though  1 have  a large  parly  opposed  to  me  in 
that  Stale — and  an  infiuenliat  and  a respectable 
party — though  1 have  enemies  in  my  own  party, 
as  all  public  men  have,  1 have  sufficient  confidence 
in  and  sufficient  knowledge  ol  my  State  to  believe 
that  there  are  not  five  men  in  that  State  capable 
of  presenting  a memorial  to  eject  me  lrom  the 
Seriate  of  the  United  States  on  these  grounds. 

From  the  time  1 have  resided  there — seventeen 
years;  from  the  number  ol  offices  1 have  there 
held — a member  of  the  Legislature,  requiring 
naturalization — an  auditor  ol  the  public  accounts, 
requiring  naturalization — a judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  rtquirmg  the  same  qualification — Co  mini 
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sioner  of  Ihe  General  Land  Office — a General  in 
the  Uniled  Slates  army — even,  sir,  three  days 
Governor  of  Oregon — all  requiring  the  same — 
and  now  Senator  elect  from  that  State — I think  I 
may  feel  assured  that  my  right  would  not  now  be 
contested  by  any  citizen  of  Illinois.  The  gentle- 
man who  has  raised  the  objection — the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin,  (Mr.  Walker) — had.  a perfect 
right  to  do  so.  1 do  not  complain,  sir,  of  his  con- 
duct. Perhaps  it  was  his  duty  to  do  so.  But, 
sir,  the  objection  having  been  made — the  certifi- 
cate of  my  Slate  having  been  refused  on  the  first 
day  of  the  present  session — the  question  having 
been  referred  to  an  honorable,  a talented,  and  an 
influential  committee,  I have  made  up  my  mind, 
and  have  determined  to  act  upon  it,  to  remain 
entirely  passive,  to  let  the  matter  take  its  course, 
to  submit  to  the  decision  of  this  honorable  body, 
and  to  throw  myself  again  upon  my  Stale.  To 
my  own  State,  sir,  I shall  appeal,  and  hear  what 
she  has  to  say  ; and  if  she  deserts  me  now,  if  my 
S.ale  does  not  answer  to  the  appeal  which  I ain 
about  to  make  to  her,  I will  say  further,  that  it  is 
my  intention  (though  1 have  endeavored  to  prove 
my  fidelity  to  my  country  by  every  act  of  my 
Me)  never  to  offer  myself  again  for  office  in  the 
United  Slates. 

Mr.  President,  the  Committee  have  acted  upon 
the  evidence  before  them.  They  could  give  no 
other  decision  upon  that  evidence.  If  necessary 
i could  explain  that  evidence  now.  I could  ex- 
plain the  circumstances  in  which  1 have  been 
placed.  But,  sir,  1 have  been  guilty  of  too  much 
rashness  already.  I have  been  guilty  ofLan  indis- 
cretion since  I came  to  this  city  that  has  pained 
me  more  than  would  my  ejection  from  this  body. 
1 have  committed  errors.  1 have  committed  a 
wrong  in  writing  a letter  to  a gentleman,  recently 
a member  of  this  body.  I acknowledge  my  er- 
ror ; 1 admit  my  fault  before  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  and  before  the  country.  When 
two  kind,  generous,  and  considerate  friends  called 
upon  me  and  pointed  out  to  me  the  improper 
character  of  that  letter — ([  hope  the  Senate  will 
tolerate  me  in  these  remaiks) — and  the  injurious 
construction  of  which  it  was  susceptible,  I au- 
thorized them  to  withdraw  it  immediately  and 
make  any  reparation  in  their  power. 

And  now,  standing  here  belore  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States — before  this  honorable  body — 
and  i would  say  it  before  the  bar  of  God,  to 
which  1 shall  in  time  be  called — 1 disavow  the 
construction  which  has  been  put  on  that  letter. 
I disavow  it  in  lolo.  1 am  incapable  of  such  a 
thought — I mean  of  nienaciug  assassination.  Sir, 
I could  call  up  every  man  who  has  been  acquain- 
ted with  me  in  the  Uniled  States  to  disavow  so 
injurious  an  imputation.  1 could  call  up  the  gen- 
tleman who  has  put  that  construction  upon  my 
letter,  and  he,  sir,  could  testify  that,  so  far  from 
menacing  him  with  assassination,  I hazarded  and 
perilled  my  own  life  in  the  town  of  Belville, 
w here  1 reside,  by  thrusting  myself  between  him 
and  assassination. 

Mr.  President,  I do  not  make  this  statement  by 
way  ol  complaint.  I make  it  for  the  purpose  of 
extenuating  my  indiscretion,  and  to  exculpate 
myselt  from  the  injurious  imputation  which  has 
been  attempted  to  be  cast  upon  me.  My  deter- 
mination is, sir,  to  submit  myself  to  the  action  of 
the  Senate.  To  the  decision  of  this  body  I will 
bow  submissively,  and  then  1 will  go  to  my  con- 
stituents and  appeal  to  them  to  reinstate  me 
here. 

I wish,  therefore,  sir,  no  opposition  to  be  made 
by  any  friend  of  mine  to  the  adoption  of  the  re- 
solution which  has  been  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Turney  said  that,  from  the  view  he  had 
taken  ot  the  constitutional  aspect  of  the  question 
he  felt  himself  constrained  to  vote  against  the 
resolution.  He  understood  the  provision  of  the 
Constitution  to  be  that  a Senator  must  have  been 
a citizen  ol  the  United  Stales  nine  years  belore 
he  is  qualified  to  take  a seat  in  this  body.  When 
does  he  become  a Senator?  Certainly  not  at  the 
moment  of  election, — but  when  he  has  taken  the 
oath  of  office. 

Mr.  Boole  was  in  favor  of  a postponement  of 
the  question  on  the  resolution  until  the  first 
Monday  of  December  next,  and  made  a motion 
to  that  effect. 

Mr.  Mason  addressed  the  Senate  at  considera- 
ble length,  in  explanation  of  the  views  of  the 
committee.  In  the  case  ot  Mr.  Gallatin,  1794, 
it  appeared  from  the  journal  that  he  came  to 
this  country  in  1780,  before  the  close  of  the  war, 
and  belore  the  Constitution  of  the  Uniled  Stales 
bad  been  adopted. 


He  resided  in  several  States  until  October, 
1785,  when  he  swore  allegiance  to  the  State  of 
Virginia.  He  then  removed  to  Pennsylvania, 
and  became  a permanent  resident  of  that  State. 
In  1788  he  was  elected  to  the  Convention  which 
framed  the  Constitution,  and  was  several  times 
a member  of  the  State  Legislature.  In  1793  he 
was  elected  to  the  Senate  of  the  Uniled  States. 
Dating  from  October,  1785,  he  had  not  been 
nine  years  a citizen  of  the  Uniled  States  when 
in  February,  1793,  he  was  elected  to  the  United 
States  Senate,  nor  had  he  in  December,  1793, 
when  he  took  his  seat.  These  facts  were  set 
forth  at  the  time — the  committee  appointed  on 
the  subject  reported  them  to  the  Senate  without 
the  expression  of  any  opinion,  and  unaccompa- 
nied with. any  resolution. 

In  the  Senate  a resolution  was  offered  that 
Albert  Gallatin  was  duly  qualified,  and  this  re- 
solution was  rejected,  12  to  14.  A resolution 
was  then  introduced  declaring  that  the  election 
of  Albert  Gallatin  was  void,  he  not  having  been 
a citizen  of  the  United  States  the  term  of  years 
neceessary  to  qualify  him  for  a seat  in  the  Se- 
nate of  the  Uuited  States.  This  was  adopted, 
14  to  12,  and  the  resolution  now  reported  by  the 
committee  is  an  exact  copy  of  that. 

The  construction  which  1 should  give  to  the 
resolution  i3  that,  by  the  oath  of  allegiance,  Mr. 
Gallatin  having  become  a citizen  of  the  Stale 
of  Virginia  before  the  adoption  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  and  removing  after- 
wards to  Pennsylvania,  he  became  entitled  by 
the  Constitution,  when  it  was  adopted,  to  the 
same  rights  and  privileges  which  he  had  enjoyed 
in  Virginia — one  of  which  was  that  of  citizen- 
ship. In  other  words,  that  when  he  removed 
from  Virginia  to  Pennsylvania  he  carried  his 
citizenship  with  him.  The  expression  in  the 
resolution  is  not  that  he  was  not  eligible  to  a 
seat  in  the  Senate  because  of  not  being  a citi- 
zen, but  because  he  had  not  been  a citizen  of 
the  United  States  the  regular  term  of  years  re- 
quired by  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  Foote  rose  to  stale  that  he  did  not  intend, 
in  the  least  degree  to  call  in  question  the  action 
of  the  committee.  Mr.  F.  was  inclined  to  coin- 
cide with  the  views  of  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee (Mr.  Turney),  and  observed  that  the  ar- 
gument addressed  by  him  to  the  Senate  did  ap- 
pear to  have  much  cogency  in  it.  And  although 
General  Shields  had  expressed  the  wish  that  no 
opposition  be  made  to  the  adoption  of  the  report  of 
the  Committee,  yet,  said  Mr.  F.,  as  a member  of 
this  body,  I feel  bound  to  adhere  to  the  motion  1 
have  made,  because  lam  not  willing  to  see  a spirit- 
ed man  betrayed  into  a position  of  embarrassment 
by  the  high  impulses  of  his  generous  heart.  1 
am  not  going  to  oiler  any  opinion  of  my  own, 
but  1 have  heard  the  opinion  expressed  by  dis- 
tinguished legal  gentlemen  that  it  is  at  least  pos- 
sible that  the  claimant  would  be  more  favorably 
circumstanced  next  winter,  when  he  will  un- 
doubtedly appear  before  us  with  a new  certifi- 
cate of  election  if  we  abstain  from  adjudication. 

Mr.  Butler.  I understand  the  motion  to  be  to 
postpone  the  further  consideration  of  this  sub- 
ject until  the  first  Monday  in  December  next, 
if,  by  the  postponement  of  the  question,  the  gen- 
tleman claiming  a seal  here  as  one  of  the  Sena- 
tors for  the  Stale  of  Illinois  could  then  take  his 
seat  as  such  Senator,  1 would  certainly  vote  fur 
the  motion.  But  this  is  a matter  that  is  not  with- 
out its  difficulties.  1 certainly  do  not  acquiesce 
in  the  decision  of  the  committee,  if  it  be  assumed 
that  the  ineligibility  attaches  at  the  time  of  the 
election.  1 have  never  understood  the  doctrine  in 
that  way,  and  it  is  not  by  any  means  to  me  a new 
subject ; for  in  my  own  State  questions  of  the  same 
sort  have  been  argued  and  decided.  And  1 believe 
the  decision  in  that  Slate  to  be  this,  that  although 
at  the  time  of  the  election  the  candidate  may  not 
be  eligible,  yet  if  he  be  eligible  at  the  time  when 
the  tunctions  of  office  devolve  upon  him  he  may 
take  his  seal  and  assume  the  duties  of  the  office. 
1 make  a wide  distinction  between  the  time  ol 
the  election  and  the  tune  of  entering  upon  the 
duties  of  the  office.  And  if  the  committee  have 
regarded  that  distinction,  as  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
Gallatin,  1 shall  be  satisfied.  1 should  be  glad 
to  know  from  the  committee,  whether  they  rest- 
ed their  decision  exclusively  upon  the  ground 
that  General  Shields  was  not  eligible  at  the  time 
when  he  was  elected  ? But  there  is  another  view 
to  be  taken  of  this  matter,  and  it  is,  whether  the 
seat  is  to  be  considered  vacant  on  the  giound  that 
General  Shields  was  not  eligible  at  the  time 
he  presented  himself  to  be  sworn,  because  he 
would  then  have  been  required  to  discharge  the 


duties  of  the  office  ; and,  if  he  was  not  at  that 
lime  eligible,  whether  the  seat  must  not  be  con- 
sidered entirely  vacant,  and  whether  he  will  not 
be  under  the  necessity  of  going  back  for  re-elec- 
tion, with  entire  confidence  that  he  will  be  re- 
elected, as  I hope  he  will  be. 

But  if  it  be  shown  that  in  December  next, 
when  Congress  shall  again  meet,  Gen.  Shields 
can  take  his  seat,  I shall  vote  for  the  postpone- 
ment. If  he  cannot  then  take-  his  seat,  the 
postponement  would  be  entirely  unavailing  ; it 
would  be  protracting  the  matter  to  no  purpose 
to  adopt  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi, or  so  it  seems  to  me.  I dissent,  then,  so 
far  as  1 am  concerned,  from  the  report  of  the 
committee,  and  l do  so  by  virtue  of  precedents 
in  my  own  Slate,  and  the  case  of  Mr.  Gallatin. 
And  you  must  recollect  the  way  in  which  par- 
liamentary law  is  made.  We  ought  not  hastily 
to  act  upon  that  which  is  not  fully  established  by 
authority.  I am  inclined  to  think  the  precedents 
will  be  found  to  be  otherwise. 

Mr.  Foote.  Will  the  Senator  allow  me  to  a9k 
whether  he  believes,  if  the  subject  should  be 
postponed  until  the  first  Monday  in  December, 
General  Shields  will  then  be  entitled  to  take  his 
seal  ? 

Mr.  Butler.  This  is  the  view  that  I take  of  it, 
that  if  General  Shields  had  not  taken  his  seat  at 
all,  perhaps  at  that  time  he  might  have  claimed 
it ; but,  having  taken  his  seat,  and  having  there- 
by been  required  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the 
office,  he  must  vacate  the  seat,  and  go  back  for 
re-election.  I acquiesce  in  that  opinion  ; but 
if  gentlemen  will  make  good  the  proposition 
that  on  the  first  Monday  of  December  next,  if 
the  matter  be  postponed  until  that  lime,  he  will 
be  entitled  to  take  his  seat,  I certainly  will  vote 
for  the  postponement.  I do  not  say  that  l have 
any  opinion  upon  the  subject  one  way  or  the 
other,  as  to  whether,  under  the  circumstances, 
he  will  then  be  entitled  to  take  his  seat;  but  I 
am  fully  of  opinion  that  there  is  no  absolute 
necessity  for  eligibility  to  exist  at  the  time  of  the 
election. 

Mr.  Berrien. — I have  listened  with  gratifica- 
tion, as  1 presume  every  Senator  has,  to  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  who  is  claiming  a seat  in 
this  chamber  ; and  1 may  be  permitted  to  say 
that  the  course  he  has  indicated  as  the  one  which 
he  intends  to  pursue  is,  in  my  judgment,  the  most 
frank,  manly,  and  honorable  course  that  could  be 
taken — honorable  to  himself,  and  just  to  the  Se- 
nate and  the  country,  in  view  of  the  constitution- 
al difficulty,  because,  according  to  the  report  of 
the  committee,  we  cannot  recognise  him,  if  we 
affirm  that  report,  to  be  qualified  to  take  his  seat 
in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  yet  he  is j us' ly 
entitled  to  be  recognised  as  a citizen  of  the  Uni- 
ted Slates.  The  course  which  has  been  indicated, 
I say,  is  one  that  is  honorable  to  himself,  and  I 
have  regretted  that  any  discussion  should  have 
taken  place  upon  this  question  calculated  to  ob- 
struct, as  I think  the  motion  of  the  honorable 
Senator  from  Mississippi  is,  the  full  and  (ree 
operationof  a course  which  seems  to  be  so  just. 

Sir,  1 cannot  entertain  a doubt  myself  of  the 
correctness  of  the  report  of  the  committee.  I 
cannot  conceive  the  idea  of  eligibility  of  an  indi- 
vidual to  office,  which  office  he  cannot  fill  at  the 
time  of  his  election.  I cannot  conceive  that  the 
Legislature  of  Illinois  exercises  the  power  con- 
ferred upon  it  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
Stales,  when  that  Legislature  elects  one  who  is 
ineligible  ; and  I cannot  reconcile  to  myself  the 
idea  that,  since  by  the  constitution  the  term  of 
office  is  limited  to  six  years,  that  term  of  office 
may  be  made  to  commence  at  a time  posterior  to 
the  lime  when  the  individual  is  elected. 

I do  not  mean  to  discuss  this  point,  however, 
but  merely  to  suggest  to  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi the  idea  which  strikes  my  mind,  and  which 
satities  me  that  the  course  he  purposes  is  calcu- 
lated to  obstruct  the  views  of  the  gentleman 
whose  elegibility  is  here  brought  in  question.  So 
long  as  the  question  remains  undecided  by  the 
Senate  there  can  be  considered  no  vacancy  in  the 
office  of  Senator  for  Illinois,  so  as  to  entitle  the 
Legislature  of  that  State  to  make  a new  selection. 
They  have  acted  upon  their  constitutional  right, 
and  have  elected  a Senator.  His  credentials  are 
an  evidence  of  that  fact  ; and  his  right  to  a seat 
in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  is  unquestion- 
ed but  by  the  report  of  the  committee,  which  i* 
totally  inoperative  until  it  receives  the  sanction 
of  the  vole  of  this  body.  It  will  be,  therefore, 
impracticable  in  my  judgment  for  the  Legislature 
of  Illinois,  when  they  meet  again,  to  proceed  to 
nullify  their  own  act  by  electing  a Senator  again 
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to  fill  (he  same  office.  Until  the  election  be  de 
dared  void,  there  is  nothing  upon  which  they  can 
act.  In  view,  therefore,  of  the  just  and  honora- 
ble course  proposed  by  the  gentleman  himself,  it 
does  seem  to  me  that  it  would  be  obstructed  by  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  to  post- 
pone until  the  first  Monday  of  December  the  fur- 
ther consideration  of  this  question.  Under  these 
circumstances  it  would  be  impossible  for  the 
Legislature  ef  Illinois  to  proceed  to  a second 
election.  We  know  by  the  evidence  before  us 
that  this  gentleman,  who  is  already  a citizen  of 
the  United  States,  and  already  honored  by  the 
confidence  of  the  people  of  his  State,  will  in  Oc- 
tober next  be  qualified  to  receive  the  honor 
which  they  desire  to  confer  upon  him  ; and  he 
has  indicated  his  intention  to  appeal  to  the  peo 
pie  of  his  State  ; it  is  but  just  to  him,  therefore, 
that  no  obstruction  shall  be  thrown  in  the  way  of 
the  course  which,  upon  reflection,  he  has  chosen 
to  adopt. 

Mr.  Douglas.  The  state  of  my  health  would 
not  allow  me  to  indulge  in  many  words  on  this 
occasion,  even  if  1 were  so  disposed.  My  object 
in  rising  is  chiefly  to  suggest  that  the  resolution 
of  the  committee- has  perhaps  been  based  upon 
a wrong  con-truclion  of  the  Constitution,  in  de- 
claring that  the  election  was  void.  1 think,  sir, 
that  an  examination  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  will  satisfy  the  Senate  that  this 
election  was  not  void,  whatever  may  be  their 
opinion  as  to  the  right  of  General  Shields  at  this 
lime  to  have  a seat  in  this  body.  And  if  the 
election  was  not  void,  I,  as  a Senator  from  Illi- 
nois, am  not  aware  that  a vote  of  this  Senate 
should  say  that  the  Legislature  of  Illinois  have 
performed  an  act  that  is  void.  I think  that  other 
terms  might  be  used  that  would  be  more  deli- 
cate, and  I firmly  believe  more  consistent  with 
the  truth.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  Stales 
prescribes  three  requisites  to  render  an  indivi- 
dual eligible  to  a seat  in  this  body.  The  first  is, 
he  shall  be  thirty  years  of  age  ; the  second,  that 
he  shall  have  been  nine  years  a citizen  of  the 
United  Slates;  and  the  third  is,  that  he  shall 
have  been  at  the  time  of  his  election  an  inhabi- 
tant of  the  State  by  which  he  is  elected.  Inha- 
bitancy must  exist  at  the  time  of  election.  Thir- 
ty years  of  age  is  not  a requisite  at  the  time  of 
eleelion.  Nine  years  citizenship  is  riot  required 
to  exist  at  the  time  of  election.  The  language 
of  the  Constitution  is  clear  and  specific  upon  this 
point,  and  it  has  so  been  understood.  Sir,  it  was 
so  understood,  I apprehend,  when  Mr.  Clay  was 
elected  to  a seat  in  this  body  at  twenty-nine 
years  of  age  ; it  was  so  understood,  I apprehend, 
when  Andrew  J ckson  was  elected  to  this  body 
at  twenty-nine  years  of  age,  but  became  thirty 
before  he  was  sworn  in  ; it  was  so  understood,  i 
apprehend,  when  the  lale  Senator  from  Alabama 
was  elected  to  the  House  ot  Representatives  at 
twenty-lour  years  ol  age,  and  became  tvvenly- 
five  before  he  was  sworn  in.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  cite  more  cases  upon  this  point,  though  there 
are  cases  innumerable  which  might  be  referred 
to,  showing  that,  as  far  as  eligibility  is  concern- 
ed, the  specified  age  and  term  of  citizenship  is 
not  required  to  exist  at  the  time  of  election.  1 
will  red'd  the  language  of  the  Constitution: 

“No  person  shall  be  a Senator  who  shall  not 
have  attained  to  the  age  of  thirty  years,  and  been 
nine  years  a citizen  of  the  United  States,  and 
who  shall  not,  when  elected,  be  an  inhabitant  ot 
the  Stale  for  which  he  shall  be  chosen.” 

Thus  you  see  that  the  two  first  qualifications, 
age  and  citizenship,  are  required  to  exist  only  at 
the  lime  the  person  becomes  a Senator;  the 
other  qualification  is  to  exist  at  the  time  ot  the 
election,  which  precedes,  in  some  cases  the  time 
of  his  becoming  a Senator  twelve  or  fifteen 
months— as  in  the  case  of  the  Senator  from 
Georgia,  who  was  elected  for  more  than  a year 
before  be  took  his  seal.  The  Constitution  does 
riot  contemplate,  therefore,  that  these  two  quali- 
fications should  exist  at  the  time  of  his  election, 
but  inhabitancy  is  required  at  the  time  of  the 
election,  in  order  to  remedy  the  abuses  which 
existed  in  England  in  reference  to  the  selection 
of  non-resident  representatives.  Hence  the  rea- 
son of  requiring  inhabitancy  at  the  time  of  elec- 
tion. 

Sir,  there  have  been  some  decisions  in  the 
House  which  bear  upon-this  point;  but  1 do  not 
deem  it  necessary  to  go  into  them  at  this  time, 
because  1 firmly  believe  that  the  language  of  Hie 
constitution,  il  carefully  examined,  will  show 
that  tins  is  the  true  consirnction  of  it.  And  sir  1 
regard  it  as  being  important  that  the  cousli’tutiun 


should  rece;ve  a true  construction  in  this  case, 
for  two  reasons  : First,  it  is  important,  because 
if  we  decide  that  not  having  been  for  nine  years 
a citizen  of  the  United  States  at  the  time  of  the 
election  is  a disqualification,  it  will  be  held  as  a 
precedent  to  govern  future  cases;  and,  secondly, 
it  is  a reflection  on  my  State  for  electing  a person 
whose  election  was  void  at  the  very  time  when 
he  was  so  elected.  But,  in  regard  to  the  first, 
this  construction  is  to  be  put  upon  the  clause  of 
the  constitution  now,  because  the  committee  say 
that  the  same  construction  was  placed  upon  it  in 
Mr.  Gallatin’s  case.  If  we  are  to  take  up  a de- 
cision heretofore  made,  and  be  governed  by  it 
in  regard  to  the  construction  to  be  given  to  the 
constitution,  no  matter  how  erroneous  that  opi- 
nion may  be,  I apprehend  it  will  be  a difficult 
matter  to  reverse  that  decision  after  it  has  again 
been  confirmed  by  a vote  of  the  Senate  at  a pe- 
riod of  fifty  or  sixty  years  distant  from  the  time 
of  the  first  decision.  And,  sir,  I do  not  under- 
stand that  such  a construction  was  given  in  Mr. 
Gallatin’s  case.  I think  that  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  who  made  this  report  is,  to  some  extent, 
mistaken  in  comparing  it  with  Mr.  Gallatin’s 
case.  I recollect  Mr.  Gallatin  was  held  not  to 
to  be  a citizen  at  all.  1 know,  at  least,  that  has 
always  been  the  impression  on  my  mirid  in  regard 
to  that  case.  Mr.  Gallatin  was  an  alien  by  birth; 
he  had  been  in  this  country  for  some  years,  and 
went  to  Virginia  and  purchased  lands.  It  was 
found  that  he  was  about  to  forfeit  the  lands  that 
he  had  purchased,  because  he  was  an  alien;  but 
there  was  a statute  of  the  State  of  Virginia  whicti 
authorized  aliens  to  hold  lands  in  that  Slate,  pro- 
vided they  would  take  an  oath  of  allegiance,  amj 
Mr.  Gallatin,  though  residing  in  another  State  at 
the  lime,  in  order  to  save  his  lands  in  Virginia,  did 
lake  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Slate  of  Virgi 
giriia.  And  that  is  the  state  of  facts  agreed  upon 
in  the  report  which  has  been  referred  to.  “Be- 
tween this  last  mentioned  period  and  the  month  of 
October,  1785,  he  purchased  lands  in  Virginia  to 
a considerable  amuunt,  and  took  an  oath  of  alle- 
giance to  the  State  of  Virginia,”  &c. 

VVhether  he  complied  with  the  naturalization 
laws  of  Virginia  does  not  appear.  My  impres- 
sion is  that  he  did  not  take  all  the  requisile  steps 
to  make  himself  a citizen  of  the  Stale  of  Virgi- 
nia, but  that  he  merely  look  the  oath  which 
would  enable  him  to  hold  lands  in  that  Slate;  un- 
der a statute  having  the  right  to  conler  special 
privileges  without  making  the  person  possessing 
those  privileges  a citizen.  Ttie  Senator  from 
Virginia  i3  also  mistaken  in  saying  that  the  nine 
years  in  Mr.  Gallatin’s  case  had  run,  from  the 
time  he  took  Ihe  oath  of  allegiance  to  Virginia, 
before  the  time  of  taking  ills  seat  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Mason. — I think,  if  the  Senator  will  look 
at  the  record,  tie  will  find  that,  as  far  as  1 slated 
the  facts  that  form  the  report,  I staled  them  cor- 
rectly. 

Mr.  Douglas. — I find  in  the  report  the  follow- 
statement  : (Mr.  Douglas  quoted  from  the  re- 

port.) 

That  would  make  the  nine  years  run  into  Oc- 
tober 1794.  Mr.  Gallatin  was  elected  to  the 
Senate  from  Pennsylvania  in  February  1793,  and 
took  his  seat  in  December  lollowing,  which 
would  be,  according  to  the  report,  belore  the 
nine  years’ citizenship  had  expired.  Hence  the 
question  did  not  arise,  vr  hether  the  naturalization 
of  Virginia  was  a good  naturalization  or  not ; nor 
did  the  question  arise  on  that  occasion,  whether 
the  period  must  have  been  matured  at  the  time 
of  the  election,  or  at  the  time  of  taking  his  seat. 
Hence  the  committee  will  find  that  they  have  en- 
tirely mistaken  the  Gallatin  case,  when  they 
quoted  that  case  to  sustain  the  conclusions  at 
which  they  have  arrived  in  ihis  case. 

I therefore  insist  that  this  resolution  which  de- 
clares the  eleetioh  to  be  void  is  erroneous,  and 
that  it  must  be  in  one  or  oilier  of  these  iorrns, 
viz:  that  General  Shields,  not  having  been  a 
citizen  ol  the  United  States  for  nine  years  pre- 
ceding the  5ih  of  March,  1849,  therefore  he  is 
not  eligible  ; or  ttial  General  Shields,  not  having 
been  a citizen  lor  nine  years,  is  not  eligible  to  a 
seat  in  this  body.  That  may  be  the  case.  The 
only  doubt  on  my  mind  is,  whether  the  lime  is  to 
be  matured  at  the  period  when  the  functions  ol 
the  office  as  Senator  would  devolve  upon  him,  or 
whether  at  the  time  when  he  is  sworn  in.  1 am 
inclined  to  think,  from  the  language  of  the  Con- 
stitution, that  if  he  is  eligible  at  the  time  he  is 
sworn  in  that  is  all  that  is  required;  and  that  if 
he  is  sworn  in  belore  he  is  eligible,  and.  becomes 
eligible  before  you  get  him  out,  you  cannot  oust 
him  from  his  seat-ut  all. 


The  language  of  your  resolution,  then,  must 
be  that  Gen.  Shields  is  not  now  eligible  to  a seat 
in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  Will  you 
turn  a man  out  who  is  now  eligible?  Certainly 
not,  if  his  election  was  not  void,  and  I apprehend 
it  was  not  void  at  the  time  when  it  took  place. 
And  the  Senate,  upon  examination,  will  see  that 
the  election  was  not  void,  although  il  may  be  that 
he  is  not  entitled  to  hold  his  seat  here.  Upon  the 
face  of  Ihe  record  attached  to  the  report  it  would 
seem  that  he  is  not  now  entitled  to  hold  his  seat 
here,  though  it  must  be  that  the  report  is  suscep- 
tible of  explanation.  I would  have  liked  very 
much  to  see  whether  the  report  was  not  capable 
of  some  explanation.  The  Senator  says  there  it 
is,  I can  examine  it.  I have  examined  it,  and  if 
I were  disposed  to  be  techinal,  1 might  ask  the 
Senate  to  disregard  it.  Il  is  no  record  at  all. 

Mr.  Wtbsler.  We  have  the  admission  that  he 
is  a foreigner  by  birth. 

Mr.  Douglas.  Whether  we  have  the  admission 
of  his  being  a foreigner  by  birth  or  not,  does  not 
make  the  least  difference.  The  question  for  the 
Committee  to  determine  is  not  whether  he  is  a 
foreigner  by  birth,  but  whether  he  has  been  a 
citizen  of  the  United  Slates  for  nine  years.  The 
Committee  are  perhaps  correct  in  the  conclusion 
to  which  they  have  come  upon  that  point.  1 will 
not  undertake  to  say  that  their  statement  can  be 
disproved.  1 was  merely  endeavouring  to  show 
the  reason  why  I would  like  lo  see  the  report  re- 
versed. Some  years  ago  General  Shields  and  I 
served  in  the  Illinois  Legislature  together.  It 
required  citizenship  to  make  us  eligible.  I know 
some  question  was  raised  out  of  doors  as  lo  his 
eligibility  at  that  time,  but  1 do  not  recollect  that 
there  was  any  formal  decision  of  the  question. 
I believe  a resolution  was  offered,  and  it  was 
afterwards  withdrawn.  He  was  afterwards  made 
Auditor  of  Public  Accounts  for  that  Slate,  about 
the  highest  civil  office  in  the  State.  Subsequent- 
ly, he  was  elected  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
And,  sir,  I would  like  to  see  upon  what  ground 
it  is  that  resistance  is  now  raised  against  General 
Shields  holding  office,  when  for  many  years  past 
he  has  been  filling  important  stations  without  a 
question  being  raised.  What  is  it  that  has  here- 
tofore hushed  the  voice  of  his  enemies,  so  that 
not  a whisper  was  heard  as  to  a violation  of  the 
Constitution  or  of  the  rights  of  the  Slate?  And 
this  has  been  going  on  for  years,  every  body  ac- 
quiescing, and  the  Stale  Legislature  lime  and 
time  again  affirming  his  appointments  to  the  high- 
est offices  in  the  Slate,  until  at  length  Ihey  have 
sent  him  here.  And,  sir,  it  certainly  appeared 
to  me  that  it  was  a little  indecorous  towards  that 
State  for  this  body  to  raise  an  objection  which 
no  man  in  the  Stale  ever  thought  ol  raising,  and 
to  turn  out  oi  these  halls  the  man  upon  whom 
the  choice  of  the  Stale  fell. 

1 thought,  sir,  that  it  was  a duty  which  devolv- 
ed upon  me,  as  representing  that  State  in  part, 
to  make  these  suggestions;  and,  sir,  but  for  the 
appeal  that  has  been  made  by  General  Shields  to 
myself,  I should  have  insisted  before  this  body 
that  the  report  of  the  Committee  should  be 
disagreed  to.  I feel  it  my  duly  to  make  this 
statement  now.  1 do  not  know  but  that  if|l 
were  in  General  Shield’s  place,  1 would  take  the 
course  he  has  taken  j 1 think  1 would.  I think  1 
would  say,  that,  inasmuch  as  no  human  being  can 
be  found  in  my  own  State  lo  raise  this  objection 
— although  like  other  men  he  must  have  enemies 
— inasmuch  as  they  have  hushed  their  voices  for 
years,  I would  submit  and  go  back  ; but  on  behalf 
of  the  Stale  perhaps  1 would  be  induced  to  act 
somewhat  differently.  1 would  therelore  have 
bten  glad  to  see  this  case  postponed.  1 think  it 
might  have  been  better  lor  all  parties  if  that 
course  had  been  taken.  No  inconvenience  could 
have  arisen  out  of  it  ; certainly  none  lo  the  Se- 
nate, because  we  are  almost  ready  lo  adjourn, 
and  are  all  anxious  to  adjourn.  There  is  lo  be 
no  session  of  the  Legislature  of  Illinois  belore 
Congress  meets  again.  The  State  would  not  then 
be  deprived  of  any  opportunity  that  she  would 
otherwise  have  had  ol  electing  another  Senator. 

The  Legislature  of  Illinois  does  not  meet,  un- 
der the  Constitution  of  the  State,  until  a year 
from  next  January,  though  there  may  possibly  be 
an  extra  session  within  IDat  lime.  To  postpone 
the  question,  then,  until  next  December,  could 
operate  no  inconvenience  to  the  Senate  and  no 
inconvenience  lo  the  Legislature  of  Illinois.  And 
what  makes  hie  the  more  sensitive  on  this  point 
is,  that  it  may  be  considered  questionable  whether, 
under  the  resolution  which  is  reported  by  the 
Committee,  and  proposed  lo  be  adopted  by  the 
Senate,  the  Governor  of  Illinois  could  appoint  at 
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all.  This  body  so  decided  in  the  case  of  the  Se" 
nator  from  Connecticut,  when  the  period  of  ser- 
vice of  the  Senator  having  expired,  and  no  elec- 
tion being  had,  the  Governor  of  the  Slate  could 
not  appoint,  and  the  State  had  to  remain  unre- 
presented until  the  next  meeting  of  the  Legisla- 
ture. 

Mr.  Badger.  The  Senator  has  mistaken  the 
character  of  that  case.  There  was  an  approach- 
ing lerminalion  of  the  Senator’s  term,  and  the 
Legislature  had  not  provided  for  filling  the  va- 
cancy, and  the  Governor  undertook  to  All  by  ap- 
pointment in  February  a vacancy  which  was  to 
occur  on  the  4th  of  March.  The  Senate  deter 
mined  that  the  commission  was  void,  because  the 
Governor  could  do  nothing  but  fill  an  existing 
vacancy. 

Mr.  Douglas.  It  is  the  principle  that  I an 
contending  for  ; and  the  principle  that  has  al 
ways  been  acted  upon  is  this,  that  when  a Sena 
torial  terra  expires,  and  there  is  no  session  of 
the  Legislature  held,  the  Governor  cannot  ap- 
point to  fill  the  vacancy  merely  because  the  Le- 
gislature has  failed  to  do  its  duty.  Tennessee 
was  without  Senators  for  one  whole  Congress,  I 
believe  ; and  other  Slates  have  gone  unrepre 
sented.  Iowa  was  unrepresented  for  two  years. 
It  is  true,  she  never  had  been  represented  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  Stales;  but  the  reason  why 
the  Governor  could  not  appoint  was,  it  was  not 
a vacancy,  within  the  meaning  of  the  Constitu 
lion,  which  gives  the  appointment  to  the  Gover- 
nor of  the  Stale.  Now,  you  propose  to  decide 
by  this  resolution  that  the  election  was  void. 
Well,  the  election  being  void,  there  was  no  elec- 
tion. So,  then,  you  propose  to  decide  that  there 
was  no  election  in  Illinois  at  all.  Hence  there 
will  be  no  such  vacancy  as  will  authorize  the 
Governor  to  make  the  appointment.  You  are 
going  to  say,  Iherelore,  that  Illinois  shall  be  un- 
represented Irom  tli is  time  until  a year  from 
next  January,  when  the  Legislature  again  meets 
under  the  Constitution  of  the  Slate.  You  have 
either  got  to  do  this,  and  disfranchise  the  State 
for  that  length  of  lime,  or  else  put  the  State  to 
the  expense  of  holding  a special  session  of  the 
Legislature.  I do  hope,  especially  as  the  clause 
the  Constitution  under  which  you  are  acting, 
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does  not  require  you  to  make  any  decision  ; that 
the  language  of  the  resolution,  if  passed  at  all, 
will  be  changed  so  as  to  recognise  the  legality  of 
the  election  ; then  you  can  pass  your  own  opi- 
nion as  to  whether  the  applicant  here  has  a right 
to  retain  his  seat  or  not.  The  election  may  have 
been  valid,  and  yet  you  may  have  the  power,  un- 
der the  Constitution,  to  vacate  it. 

Mr.  Webster.  1 am  very  sorry  that  this  debate 
has  arisen  ; il  it  had  not  been  entered  upon  at 
all,  it  would  have  been  more  satisfactory  to  the 
Senator  Irom  Illinois  himself;  but  I perceive 
that  il  is  likely  to  be  extended,  and  as  I differ 
entirely  with  the  honorable  Senator  who  has 
just  resumed  his  seat  in  regard  to  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Constitution,  1 am  desirous  of  addres- 
sing to  the  Senate  a very  lew  words  on  the  sub- 
ject, 

i hold,  most  unquestionably,  that  the  election 
was  void,  because  the  person  upon  whom  the 
election  leil  was  not  competent  to  discharge  the 
lunclious  of  the  office  that  was  intended  to  be 
conferred  upon  him  ; that  is  to  say,  to  be  a Se- 
nator from  the  3d  ol  March,  1849,  lor  six  years. 
Now,  it  be  could  not  be  a Senator  from  me  3d 
ot  Marcn  lor  six  years,  then  lie  was  not  eligible 
for  the  Senatorial  term,  and  il  might  jusl  as  well 
be  said  that  lie  might  be  elected  when  he  had 
been  a citizen  six  years,  and  await  the  lapse  ol 
three  years  belore  commencing  his  period  of 
service,  as  it  may  be  saidjlhal  lie  may  be  elected 
and  await  the  lapse  ol  mue  months.  That  pro- 
posiiion  is  so  clear  that  1 think  a little  reflection 
will  salisiy  every  gentleman  on  the  subject. 

Hut  my  purpose  m rising  w as — lor  I dare  say 
there  are  other  gentlemen  who  desire  to  be 
heard  on  the  subject— to  move  that  the  further 
consideration  ol  the  report  be  postponed  until 
to-morrow.  The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
. Senate  went  into  Executive  business. 
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Senator  Walker. — The  House  of  Represen- 
tatives ol  Wisconsin  have  passed  resolutions  con- 
demning the  course  ot  this  Senator  in  the  United 
Slates  Senate,  in  reference  to  the  subject  of  a 
territorial  government  lor  California  and  New 
Mexico,  and  approving  that  of  Senator  Dodge. 
The  resolutions  contain  also  a request  to  resign, 
and  were  passed  by  the  very  emphatic  vote  in 
the  House  of  40  to  9. 


Feb.  26,  1849 
To  our  Constituents  : We  address  you  this 
circular  from  a sense  of  duty  to  ourselves, 
portion  of  the  Southern  Representatives  in  Con 
gress,  have  recently  issued  an  Address  to  the 
people  of  the  South  on  the  exciting  question  o 
slavery.  We  were  unable  to  unite  with  them  in 
the  movement,  and  the  absence  of  our  names 
from  the  paper  which  they  have  published,  has 
given  rise  to  strictures  upon  our  course  which 
we  propose  now  to  notice.  Our  conduct  has 
been  misconstrued  by  some  and  misunderstood 
by  others,  and  to  place  (he  matter  in  its  proper 
light,  is  the  object  of  the  present  communication 
A proper  appreciation  of  our  motives  and  feel- 
ings, requires  a' partial  consideration  of  the  Ad- 
dress as  it  stood,  when  il  first  issued  from  the 
hands  of  its  author.  The  modifications  which 
were  subsequently  made,  improved  its  lone,  tem- 
per, and  spirit,  though  they  failed  to  render  it 
wholly  unobjectionable.  Some  of  the  passages 
stricken  out  can  meet  with  no  justification  from 
that  portion  of  its  signers  who  belong  to  the  De 
mocratic  parly,  and  without  stopping  to  comment 
upon  all  of  them,  we  cannot  pa3S  by  in  silence 
the  remarkable  attack  made  upon  Mr.  Polk,  and 
those  Democrats  who  had  supported  the  Oregon 
bill.  The  Address  in  this  particular  was  marked 
with  a spirit  of  opposition  to  the  present  Execu- 
tive, which  was  well  calculated  to  array  the  peo 
pie  of  Ihe  South  against  an  administration,  which 
has  with  signal  fidelity  carried  into  the  practical 
operation  of  the  Government,  all  the  cardinal 
principles  of  our  political  faith.  The  insertion  ol 
this  paragraph  in  the  original  address,  was  not 
more  remarkable  than  its  failure  to  make  the  sllgb 
lest  discrimination  in  its  charges  upon  ihe  North, 
m favor  of  those  who  have  ever  manifested  a de- 
termination to  stand  by  the  constitutional  rights  of 
the  South,  even  at  the  price  of  self-saciifice.  It 
seemed  to  us  to  foreshadow  a result  in  the  orga- 
nization of  a sectional  party,  which  would  neither 
promote  the  interest  nor  strengthen  the  securities 
of  the  South. 

The  Address  was  still  more  objectionable  for 
what  it  did  not  contain.  It  professed  to  give  a 
faithful  history  of  the  abolition  question,  with  the 
causes  of  its  increase,  and  the  purposes  il  has 
sought  to  accomplish,  and  was  intended  to  place 
before  the  people  of  the  South  the  true  condition 
of  the  feelings  and  sentiments  of  the  Northern 
people  in  regard  to  it.  Its  object  in  this  respect 
was  to  give  the  Southern  people  such  information 
as  would  enable  them  to  adopt  such  a policy  as 
would  best  guard  and  maintain  their  rights.  The 
purpose  was  a good  one,  but  it  was  not  an  origi- 
nal one.  The  same  object  has  been  pursued  with 
equal  earnestness  lor  many  years,  by  those  who 
aie  as  deeply  interested  in  Ihe  preservation  ol 
our  peculiar  institutions  as  Mr.  Calhoun,  and  il 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  eflorts  of  the  one 
or  the  other  are  best  calculated  to  effect  the  ob- 
ject which  both  profess  to  have  in  view.  The 
history  of  the  abolition  question,  as  presented  by 
Mr.  Calhoun,  is  incomplete  arid  unsatisfactory. 
There  are  important  matters  wholly  omitted  in 
his  Address,  which  are  as  necessary  to  be  known, 
to  a correct  understanding  of  the  question,  as 
those  which  he  has  presented,  and  without  a 
knowledge  and  appreciation  of  which,  the  people 
of  the  South  will  oe  incapable  of  forming  a pro- 
per judgment  on  the  subject,  or  adopting  the  pro- 
per line  of  policy.  Abolition  is  not  only  a ques- 
tion of  religious  fanaticism,  but  one  ot  political 
power.  It  has  entered  more  or  less,  for  many 
years,  into  the  parly  polities  of  the  country,  and 
has  constituted  an  element  in  the  organization  ol 
parties  at  the  North,  of  no  inconsiderable  impor- 
tance. It  is  in  this  view  of  the  sutrjec.t  that  the 
Address  is  maiked  with  a silence  which  in  our 
judgment  admits  of  no  justification.  If  we  con- 
template the  continuance  of  the  Union,  as  the 
Address  professes  lo  do,  it  is  a matter  ol  serious 
interest  to  the  Southern  people  to  know  the  terms 
of  relationship  which  have  heretofore  and  do  now 
exist  between  these  fanatical  assailants  of  our 
peculiar  institutions  and  the  political  parties  of 


the  country,  with  the  one  or  the  other  of  which 
our  people  are  associated  in  the  bonds  oT  politi- 
cal faith.  With  this  information  in  our  posses- 
sion, we  would  know  whom  lo  regard  as  friends 
and  who  as  enemies.  In  the  hour  of  danger  and 
trial  we  are  enabled  to  form  our  political  associa- 
tions in  reference  to  the  protection  of  our  dear- 
est interest.  Why,  then,  should  we  fail  to  tell 
Ihe  people  the  truth  upon  this  subject?  Was  it 
because  it  would  bear  heavily  upon  the  one  party 
arid  elevate  in  the  estimation  ol  Southern  men, 
the  character  of  the  other?  It  will  not  do  to  say, 
that  it  thereby  introduced  parly  politics  into  the 
Address.  Upon  a question  so  important  and  mo- 
mentous as  the  Address  regards  the  present  stale 
of  the  slavery  agitation,  il  becomes  Southern  men 
to  forego  the  ties  of  party  obligation,  and  to  re- 
spond fearlessly  and  honestly  to  the  demands  of 
truth  and  justice.  It  was  indeed  a strange  de- 
mand upon  the  liberality  of  Southern  Democrats 
to  ask  them  lo  withhold  the  truth  from  the  people, 
because  its  declaration  would  offend  the  sensi- 
bilities of  their  Southern  Whig  friends.  If  the 
Southern  Whigs  are  not  yet  prepared  to  abide 
the  judgment  which  the  public  record  prunounces 
■upon  their  Northern  associates,  we  seriously  fear 
that  they  are  beyond  the  point  where  their  minds 
can  be  reached  by  any  argument,  however  ably 
and  forcibly  addressed  to  them,  even  by  the  dis- 
tinguished author  of  the  Southern  Address. 

Without  attempting  an  analysis  of  the  Congres- 
sional record  upon  the  slavery  question,  we  will 
submit  a few  general  propositions  which  will  put 
this  matter  in  its  proper  light.  The  general  pro- 
position may  be  fearlessly  stated,  and  ihe  records 
of  Congress  with  safety  appealed  tt>  for  the  evi- 
dence ol  its  truth,  that  upon  all  questions  involv- 
ng  the  rights  of  The  South,  in  connection  with 
the  institution  of  slavery  upon  which  an  issue  has 
been  made,  our  only  friends  at  the  North  have 
been  found  in  the  ranks  of  the  Northern  Demo- 
cracy. Without  stopping  now  to  discuss  the 
merits  of  these  issues,  which  surely  cannot  be 
necessary  before  a Southern  constituency,  let  us 
recur  to  some  of  them  in  illustration  of  tne  pro- 
position just  laid  down.  Among  the  most  promi- 
nent of  these  issues,  and  one  which  perhaps  ex- 
cited as  much  if  not  more  of  the  public  attention 
than  any  other,  was  the  famous  21st  rule  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  which  peremptorily 
excluded  all  petitions  on  the  subject  of  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery  either  in  the  Slates,  Territories, 
or  District  of  Columbia.  That  rule  was  origi- 
nally introduced  into  Congress  by  a Southern 
Whig,  (Mr.  Johnson,  of  Maryland.)  It  was  the 
subject  of  repeated  discussions  and  numerous 
votes,  from  the  time  of  its  original  adoption  to 
the  period  of  its  repeal  in  the  28. h Congress. 
During  that  whole  lime  il  never  received  the 

vote  OF  A SINGLE  NORTHERN  WHIG.  It  Was 
adopted  and  kept  in  existence  by  the  united  vote 
of  all  the  Southern  members,  (with  one  or  two 
exceptions,)  and  a portion  of  the  Northern  De- 
mocracy. 

On  the  question  of  the  annexation  of  Texas, 
which  was  opposed  at  the  North  on  account  ol  her 
slavery  institutions,  a similar  stale  ot  things  will 
be  found  to  exist.  That  measure  was  carried  by 
the  aid  of  Northern  Democratic  votes  alone,  men 
whose  minds  were  not  like  their  Whig  brethren, 
so  surcharged  with  Ditter  hatred  ot  the  South 
and  her  institutions,  as  to  defeat  this  lavorite  ob- 
ject of  Southern  men,  on  account  of  the  exist- 
ence there  of  our  peculiar  institutions. 

An  equally  lorcible  and  convincing  illustration 
will  be  lound  in  the  history  of  the  present  excit- 
ing issue  which  now  so  seriously  threatens  the 
peace  and  harmony  of  our  Union,  if  not  its  very 
existence.  Various  votes  have  been  taken  botfi 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives, 
during  the  last  three  sessions,  on  the  Wilmot  Pro- 
viso, and  it  yet  remains  for  the  first  Northern 
Whig  to  record  his  vote  against  it.  It  has  at  dif- 
erent  limes  been  defeated  in  both  branches  of 
Congress,  and  in  every  instance  by  tile  aid  of 
Northern  Democratic  votes.  The  action  ol  Con- 
gress on  this  subject,  in  connection  with  the 
famous  Compromise  bill  introduced  into  the  Sen- 
ate by  Mr.  Clayton,  of  Delaware,  presents  a 
striking  illustration  of  the  correctness  of  our  po- 
sition. That  bill  was  the  work  ol  lime  and  de- 
liberation. it  ought  to  place  the  adjustment  of 
this  disturbing  question  upon  such  grounds  as 
would  enable  the  moderate  and  just  men  of  all 
sections  of  the  country  to  give  it  their  support, 
without  requiring  the  sacrifice  of  any  cardiual 
principle  upon  the  part  of  any  one.  indeed, 
some  Southern  men  refused  il  their  support  be- 
cause of  its  inefficiency  in  properly  guaruing  and 
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protecting  the  rights  of  the  South.  Fet  ineffi 
cient  and  powerless  as  those  Southern  Whigs 
who  aided  in  its  defeat  regarded  it,  it  guaranteed 
more  to  the  South  than  any  of  their  Northern 
allies  was  willing  to  grant.  The  bill  encountered 
the  undivided  opposition  of  the  Northern  Whig 
party  with  the  isolated  exception  of  Mr.  Phelps, 
of  Vermont;  and  he  took  especial  care  to  put 
his  acquiescence  in  its  passage  upon  the  ground, 
that  it  was  a virtual  enforcement  of  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Wiliuot  Proviso.  These  prominent 
instances  have  been  selected  (or  the  purpose  of 
bringing  clearly  and  distinctly  before  the  public 
mind  of  the  South  the  relationship  which  the  two 
parties  at  the  North  have  borne  to  this  subject. 
They  might  be  multiplied  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  most  incredulous  mind,  if  additional  force 
could  thereby  be  given  to  the  argument.  Hut  if 
these  facts,  which  are  in  harmonious  unison  with 
the  whole  record  of  Congress  on  this  subject,  do 
not  carry  home  conviction  to  the  mind  of  a South- 
ern man,  such  an  one  would  not  believe  though 
one  should  rise  from  the  dead. 

If  we  may  rely  with  any  certainty  upon  re- 
ports of  the  public  press,  of  the  proceedings  of 
State  Legislatures,  or  the  representation  of  indi- 
vidual acquaintances  who  are  supposed  to  be 
familiar  with  the  matter,  we  may  gather  con- 
firmatory evidence  of  the  same  fact  from  that 
quarter.  We  are  yet  to  learn  the  name,  or  hear 
of  the  existence  of  the  first  Whig  who  has  ever 
voted  in  any  of  the  Legislatures  of-  the  free 
States  against  resolutions  in  favor  of  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Wilmot  Proviso.  The  same  is  true 
of  their  public  press.  Indeed,  in  the  ranks  of  the 
Northern  Whjg  parly,  there  has  been  and  now  is 
an  unvarying  uniformity  of  sentiment  on  this  sub- 
ject, which  compels  every  candid  and  truth-lov- 
ing man  to  admit,  that  the  South  will  look  in 
vain  in  life  ranks  of  that  party  for  a single  friend 
upon  whose  arm  she  may  lean  in  the  hour  of  her 
trials  and  troubles.  They  have  for  years  been 
courting  and  caressing  the  abolitionists,  and  in 
their  public  career  have  manifested  a subser 
vience  to  abolition  dictation,  and  an  affiliation 
with  abolition  sentiment,  which  has  in  no  small 
degree  contributed  to  increase  the  excitement 
and  magnify  the  importance  of  this  most  wicked 
and  reckless  warlare  upon  Southern  righis. — 
These  solemn  truths  have  been  from  time  to 
time  presented  to  the  consideration  of  the  South- 
ern people  ; and  they  have  been  urged  to  cut 
loose  from  a political  association,  which  weft 
sowing  broadcast  through  the  land  the  seeds  of 
their  ruin  anti  destruction.  As  individuals  who 
had  participated  in  presenting  these  facts  to  the 
people,  we  had  been  actuated  by  the  smceresl 
desire  to  save  our  country  from  Uie  ruinous  con- 
sequences, which  we  believe  must  inevitably  fol- 
low from  an  union  of  the  South  with  Northern 
Whigs.  We  were  candid  and  honest  in  declara- 
tions which  we  made  to  the  people  irom  time  to 
time,  of  the  ruinous  effects  of  such  an  alliance. 
Our  opinions  have  undergone  no  change.  We 
yet  believe,  that  the  only  true  and  reliable  Iriends 
of  the  South  at  the  North  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Democratic  parly,  and  that  the  protection  of  our 
rights,  su  far  as  the  same  is  dependent  upon  the 
legislation  of  Congress,  is  only  to  be  promoted 
by  uniting  in  slill  closer  bonds  with  those  who 
have  given  us  these  evidences  of  the  sincerity  of 
their  friendship,  and  the  honesty  of  their  pur- 
poses, and  at  the  same  lime  severing  all  connec- 
tion with  those  wnose  whole  course  has  been 
characterized  with  unchanging  proofs  ol  hostility 
and  opposition.  Entertaining  these  views,  we 
bhould  have  been  lalse  to  our  past  professions — 
false  to  our  present  convictions — false  to  the  dic- 
tates ol  policy — false  to  the  requirements  of  jus- 
tice— false  to  the  impulses  ol  gratitude,  if  we 
had  given  our  sanction  to  a paper  purporting  to 
give  a lailhlul  narrative  of  the  abolition  ques- 
tion, and  which  omitted  wholly  to  consider  this, 
the  most  imposing  important  leature  of  the  sub- 
ject. The  sacrifices  which  the  Northern  De- 
mocracy haveniade  in  their  efforts  to  sustain  the 
cousliiuiional  rights  of  the  fcSuuth  against  the 
combined  influence  of  the  Northern  Whigs  and 
Abolitionists,  have  hot  yet  entirely  passed  from 
our  memories.  Some  ol  the  instances  are  with- 
in our  personal  knowledge.  We  have  seen  them 
stricken  down  in  the  struggle — we  have  heard 
around  us  the  shouts  of  rejoicing  over  their  de- 
feat from  the  very  men  in  detence  of  whose 
righis  their  last  blow  in  the  contest  was  stricken 
—we  have  seen  their  seats  in  the  Halls  of  Con 
gress  vacated  one  by  one,  to  be  filled  with  the 
most  miserable  paiiderers  to  abolition  excite- 
ment, who  are  recognised  and  hailed  as  good 


men  and  true  in  the  great  family  of  na'ional 
Whigs — we  have  seen  the  craven  hearted  Demo- 
crat, who,  as  he  humbly  bowed  his  neck  to  re- 
ceive the  abolition  yoke,  spurned  with  indigna- 
nation  from  the  embraces  of  his  former  political 
associates,  only  to  be  the  more  cordially  wel- 
comed into  the  ranks  of  Northern  Whigs,  and 
by  them  elevated  from  the  House  to  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States.  Until  these  things  shall 
have  been  obliterated  from  our  memories,  we 
can  never  affix  our  signatures  to  any  paper  pro- 
fessing to  be  a faithful  history  of  the  question 
which  does  not  design  to  bestow  upon  them  even 
a passing  notice. 

Some  may  be  disposed  to  reply  to  these  con 
siderations,  that  the  number  of  our  reliable 
friends  among  the  Northern  Democrats  is  daily 
diminishing.  They  may  reler  to  the  fact,  that 
on  the  more  recent  votes  which  have  been  taken 
in  Congress  on  the  subject,  we  have  been  ena- 
bled to  obtain  the  co  operation  of  comparatively 
a small  number,  and  in  this  result  find  a justifi- 
cation for  a refusal  to  recognise  the  obligations 
imposed  upon  us  by  their  past  services.  If  the 
graieful  remembrance  of  past  kindness  and 
friendship  does  not  suggest  a sufficient  answer  to 
such  objections,  we  might  perhaps  with  more 
effect  reach  their  judgments  vvilh  the  considera- 
tions of  policy.  The  Southern  Whigs  have,  by 
iheir  unfortunate  alliance  with  their  Northern 
associates,  done  more  to  estrange  our  only- 
friends  at  the  North  than  all  other  causes  com- 
bined ; and  if  to  their  ungrateful  and  ungenerous 
reproaches  of  the  sincerity  of  Northern  Demo- 
crats we  are  to  render  our  acquiescence  by  our 
silence  on  such  an  occasion  as  this,  we  may  rea- 
sonably look  to  the  period  as  not  far  distant, 
when  the  South  will  be  called  upon  to  mourn 
over  the  departure  from  the  Halls  of  our  Na- 
tional Legislatuie  of  her  last  Northern  friend. 

The  Southern  address  also  purports  to  give 
the  causes  of  the  increase  of  the  abolition  ex- 
citement at  the  North  ; but  wholly  fails  to  ac- 
count for  the  remarkable  fact,  that  during  the 
present  session  of  Congress  some  of  the  most 
alarming  voles  have  been  given  which  can  be 
tound  on  the  records  of  our  national  legislation; 
whilst  it  directs  the  attention  of  the  Southern 
people  to  the  fact,  that  the  movements  of  the 
agitators  at  the  present  sessions  have  been  di- 
rected, with  peculiar  interest  to  the  subject  of 
slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  it  attempts 
no  explanation  ot  the  causes  which  have  led  to 
this  remarkable  and  threatening  demonstration. 
Tiie  narrative,  to  be  complete  and  truthful, 
should  not  have  omitted  so  important  a considera- 
tion, if  there  existed  any  reasons  that  could  with 
propriety  have  been  assigned.  It  may  be,  that 
the  author  was  again  apprehensive  of  wounding 
the  feelings  of  sensitive  Southern  Whigs;  but 
we  cannot  see  in  this  any  sufficient  palliation  for 
this  omission.  We  all  must  know  and  feel  that 
the  unfortunate  vole  cast  at  the  late  presidential 
election  by  a majority  of  the  Southern  people 
for  Millard  Fillmore  for  the  Vice  Presidency, 
has  had  no  inconsiderable  agency  in  producing 
this  state  of  things.  Fillmore  stood  pledged  be- 
fore the  country  in  favor  of  “ immediate  legisla- 
tion by  Congress  lor  the  abolition  of  slavery  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.”  By  his  silence  he 
refused  any  modification  of  this  or  other  equally 
odious  opinions,  which  he  had  promulgated  more 
than  ten  years  ago,  in  the  efforts  (so  common 
with  his  party)  ol  drawing  into  his  support  the 
abolition  influence  of  his  district.  Wuh  these 
most  infamous  abolition  sentiments  hanging  upon 
h is  lips,  he  was  triumphantly  elevated,  by  the 
votes  of  the  South,  to  the  second  office  in  the 
Republic.  This  vote,  thus  cast  by  the  South,  in 
an  evil  hour,  has  been  construed  by  these  North- 
ern fanatics  into  a willingness  on  her  part  to  sub- 
mit to  the  practical  operation  of  the  principles 
so  boldly  avowed  by  her  favorite  candidate;  and 
they  have  been  emboldened  by  this  result  to  re- 
new with  redoubled  zeal,  the  warlare  upon  our 
rights  generally  ; and  particularly  have  their  ef- 
torts  been  directed  to  the  District  of  Columbia, 
on  account  of  the  well-known  views  of  Millard 
Fillmore  on  that  point.  Southern  members  have 
been  taunted  on  the  floor  of  Congress  with  this 
criticism  upon  the  recent  election  ; and  however 
well  satisfied  we  may  be  of  the  lact,  that  our 
people  never  intended  by  their  votes  to  endorse 
the  odious  sentiments  of  the  man  lor  whom  they 
voted,  yet  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  give  a satisfac- 
tory solution  of  this  most  unfortunate  vote,  with- 
out compromising,  to  some  extent,  the  intelli- 
gence ol  those  who  were  induced  to  give  it.  He 
this  as  it  may,  we  can  entertain  no  doubt  of  the 


general  proposition,  that  a new  impetus  has  been 
given  to  the  abolition  excitement,  and  a new 
energy  imparted  to  its  advocates  by  the  conside- 
ration to  which  we  have  just  alluded.  To  come 
to  a different  conclusion,  we  should  be  compelled 
to  close  our  eyes  to  the  scenes  which  have  for 
the  last  two  months  been  transpiring  around  us. 
With  this  conviction  resting  on  our  minds,  we 
sho’uld  have  forfeited  our  own  self-respect  and 
the  confidence  of  our  friends,  to  have  sent  forth 
to  the  people,  as  a faithful  account  of  this  ques- 
tion, a paper  which,  upon  this  important  view  of 
it,  was  as  silent  as  the  grave.' 

The  inquiry  now  presents  itself,  are  these  facta 
well  authenticated,  and  is  the  argument  which 
we  have  drawn  from  them  proper  and  legitimate  ? 

If  so  it  remains  to  be  considered,  why  they  were 
excluded  from  the  Address?  Upon  the  first 
point  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  enlarge  before  a 
Democratic  constituency.  Upon  repeated  occa- 
sions we  have  presented  them  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Southern  people,  and  whilst  the  De- 
mocratic portion  of  our  hearers  have,  by  unmis- 
takeable  evidences,  manifested  their  concurrence 
and  approbation,  we  have  not  yet  met  with  the 
first  Whig  who  has  been  able,  truthfully,  to  deny 
the  facts,  or  successfully  to  controvert  the  argu- 
ment. To  the  files  of  the  same  Democratic 
press  that  is  now  sounding  the  premonitory  notes 
of  a condemnation  of  our  course,  we  could,  with 
safety,  appeal  for  the  evidence  of  the  correct- 
ness of  our  positions,  if  we  believed  that  the 
occasion  required  it. 

To  the  second  inquiry  which  we  have  presen- 
ted, we  have  yet  to  hear  any  satisfactory  reason 
that  can  be  given,  for  denying,  to  the  facts  which 
we  have  detailed,  their  legitimate  place  in  an  ad- 
dress which  purported  to  give  a lailhful  history 
of  the  abolition  question.  The  fear  of  giving 
offence  to  Southern  Whigs,  and  thereby  losing 
their  aid  and  co-operation,  will  hardly  afford  a 
justification  in  the  minds  of  those  who  accord 
their  assent  to  the  correctness  of  our  statements, 
and  whose  judgments  sanction  the  soundness  of 
our  argument.  Under  circumstances  the  most 
flattering  of  success,  such  a policy  would  tax  the 
strongest  intellects  for  reasons  to  palliate  and 
justify  it,  but  in  the  present  instances,  the  object 
was  an  idle  and  visionary  one,  as  the  result  very 
cleaily  demonstrated.  The  Whigs  had  just  suc- 
ceeded in  elevating  to  the  highest  offices  in  the 
Government,  men,  in  whose  integrity  of  purpose 
and  fidelity  to  the  Constitution,  they  had  expres- 
sed their  unbounded  confidence,  and  it  was  an 
unreasonable  anticipation  to  suppose  that  they 
would  participate  in  any  movement,  which  rested 
for  its  propriety  and  necessity,  mainly  upon  the 
apprehension  that  the  righis  of  the  South  were 
unsafe  in  the  hands  of  those  whom  they  had  se- 
lected as  faithful  guardians  of  the  constitutional 
rights  of  every  portion  of  the  Union.  This  er- 
ror on  the  part  of  Southern  Whigs,  was  not  more 
deep  and  fatal  than  was  the  hope  of  their  sudden 
conversion  wild  and  visionary,  As  might  have 
been  reasonably  expected,  they  refused,  en  masse, 
with  two  exceptions,  to  give  their  sanction  to  the 
movement  and  gave  early  indications  to  the 
meeting  of  their  intention  to  withhold  their  sig- 
natures from  the  Address.  With  this  determi- 
nation, on  their  part,  ended  the  prospect  of  mak- 
ing this  a Southern  movement,  irrespective  of 
party  considerations.  At  this  period  we  consi- 
dered that  the  lime  had  arrived  when  the  friends 
of  the  Address  must  determine  between  two  poli- 
cies, the  one  looking  to  the  preservation  of  the 
Democratic  party  of  the  Union,  and  the  other 
contemplating  the  organization  of  a sectional 
party,  which  being  composed  almost  exclusively, 
of  Democrats,  would  supplant  entirely,  the  pre- 
sent Democratic  parly  ol  the  South,  and  utterly 
destroy  our  national  organization.  To  our  minds, 
it  left  the  Address  without  any  reasonable  pre- 
text for  excluding  from  it  the  matter,  which  it 
seemed  to  us,  was  indispensable  to  a just,  lull, 
and  fair  consideration  of  the  subject.  1 hose 
who  agreed  with  us,  urged  upon  the  peculiar 
friends  of  the  Address  the  propriety  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  giving  it  this  direction,  but  we  found 
that  the  proposiiion  met  with  so  little  favor,  that 
if  submitted  to  the  meeting  it  would  not  only  be 
attended  with  defeat,  but  would  subject  its  Iriends 
to  the  imputation  of  wantonly  urging  a disturbing 
element  upon  their  proceedings,  thus  leaving  us 
no  other  alternative  than,  either  to  withhold  our 
signatures,  or  to  abandon  the  course  which  we 
felt  was  clearly  indicated  by  a sense  ol  truth  and 
justice.  There  was  no  difficulty  in  moulding  this 
Address  into  any  shape,  consistent  with  truth, 
which  would  give  to  the  movement  additional 
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strength  in  the  South,  and  every  facility  was  af- 
forded of  relieving  the  scruples  and  quieting  the 
apprehensions  of  Southern  men,  whose  alliance 
was  sought  to  be  obtained,  but  when  a suggestion 
is  made  which  looks  beyond  the  limits  of  our  own 
immediate  section,  and  seeks  to  do  an  act  of  sheer 
justice  to  Northern  Democrats,  who  have  stood 
firmly  by  our  sides  in  the  darkest  hour  of  our 
trial,  and  which  regards  with  favor,  the  continued 
preservation  of  the  Democratic  party  of  the  U nion 
— it  is  regarded  as  narrow  and  contracted,  and 
indignantly  spurned  as  unworthy  of  serious  con- 
sideration. No  one  appreciated  more  fully  than 
ourselves  the  necessity  for  unanimity  in  our  ac- 
tion to  effect  any  decisive  good,  and  though  we 
may  be  held  responsible  in  part  for  the  failure  to 
obtain  that  result,  we  do  not  feel  that  upon  our 
shoulders  should  that  responsibility  be  placed, 
nor  upon  those  who  sympathised  with  us  in  the 
views  we  entertained.  Some  of  the  peculiar 
friends  of  the  Address  manifested  an  opposition 
to  any  material  amendment  of  it,  as  determined 
and  uncompromising  as  was  our  support  of  our 
own  firm  and  decided  convictions.  They  were 
fixed  and  resolute  in  their  purpose  to  have  the 
Address  substantially  as  it  was  finally  presented 
to  the  public,  or  not  to  have  it  at  all.  Some  of 
them  declaring  that  they  could  not  so  far  yield 
their  wishes  as  to  acquiesce  in  Mr.  Berrien’s  sub- 
stitute, though  it  should  be  adopted  by  a majority 
of  the  meeting.  The  only  construction  which 
our  minds  could  place  upon  this  course  of  con- 
duct, led  us  to  the  conclusion  that  the  principal 
effect  which  was  to  result  from  the  movement, 
would  be  the  organization  of  a Southern  sec- 
tional party.  In  such  a party  organization  we 
could  see  no  additional  security  to  Southern 
rights.  It  possessed  no  charms  to  lure  us  from 
the  old  association  which  we  had  formed  in  the 
days  of  our  earliest  political  recollection  with 
the  Democratic  party  of  the  Union.  We  prefer- 
red yet  to  rely  upon  the  combined  influence  ol 
the  Southern  and  Northern  Democrats  for  the 
protection  of  the  rights  of  the  South,  so  long  as 
the  same  were  dependent  upon  the  legislation  ol 
our  national  Government.  We  could  not  see 
how  our  strength  was  to  be  increased  by  dimin- 
ishing our  numbers.  If  Southern  Democrats 
alone  could,  by  parly  organization,  throw  ample 
barriers  around  the  peculiar  interests  of  the 
South,  we  were  at  a loss  to  understand  how  the 
aid  and  co-operation  of  our  Northern  friends 
would  embarrass  our  movements  or  weaken  our 
delerices.  So  long  as  we  contemplate  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  Union,  so  long  will  we  look  to 
the  preservation  of  the  integrity  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  of  the  Union,  as  an  element  of  our 
greatest  strength  and  security.  When  the  lime 
shall  come,  ll  ever,  which  God,  in  his  mercy 
avert,  when  the  rights  and  the  interests  of  the 
South,  under  the  Constitution,  are  spurned  and 
disregarded,  and  we  shall  cease  to  be  considered 
as  equals  with  our  Northern  brethren,  we  shall 
look  to  other  and  higher  measures  of  redress  than 
those  which  promise  to  flow  from  the  organiza- 
tion of  a Southern  sectional  party. 

We  have  now  frankly  and  honestly  stated  the 
reasons  which  have  impelled  us  to  the  course 
which  we  have  felt  it  to  be  our  duty  to  pursue, 
and  they  are  submitted  to  those  who  have  a right 
to  pass  upon  them  lor  their  calm  and  deliberate 
consideration.  Our  object  has  been  to  defend 
ourselves,  and  not  to  assail  others;  and  it  is  due 
to  many  ol  those  who  have  sanctioned  and  signed 
the  Addtess,  that  we  should  disclaim  any  inten- 
tion to  attribute  to  them  the  motive  of  producing 
the  result  which  would  inevitably  lollow  the  suc- 
cess ol  the  movement.  Their  judgment  has 
placed  a diderent  construction  upon  the  whole 
matter  Horn  ours,  and  in  this  honest  difference  ol 
opinion  is  to  be  found  the  reasons  which  have  in- 
duced the  diflerence  in  our  action  on  the  subject. 
Time  must  determine  between  us,  and  to  the 
awaid  wtiich  lulure  developments  shall  render 
we  will  cheerfully  submit. 

Up  to  the  present  late  period  of  the  session  we 
have  indulged  the  hope  that  this  truly  vexed  and 
harassing  question  would  be  settled,  upon  terms 
just  anu  honorable  to  all  portions  of  the  Union. 
In  the  proposition  which  sought  to  settle  it  by 
the  admission  of  our  new  'J  errilories  into  the 
Union  as  Slates,  we  recognized  a basis  ol  adjust- 
ment which  rested  upon  a principle  so  just  and 
sacred,  as  we  hoped  would  disarm  all  opposition, 
and  commend  itself  to  the  favor  of  the  most  ias- 
tidious  and  violent  on  the  one  or  the  other  side  ol 
the  question.  It  looked  to  the  will  of  the  people, 
upon  whom  the  laws  were  to  operate,  as  the  best 
indication  of  what  those  laws  should  be.  In  the 


organiza'ion  of  their  State  governments,  our  fel- 
low-citizens of  California  and  New  Mexico, 
would  exercise  thkt  great  American  privilege  of 
determining  for  themselves  the  nature  and  cha- 
racter of  their  local  institutions;  and  whatever 
that  decision  might  be,  surely  no  one  who 
draws  upon  the  spirit  of  revolutionary  struggles 
for  the  chart  of  his  political  faith,  would  complain 
of  a result  which  flowed  naturally  from  the  exer- 
cise of  the  great  and  glorious  principle  of  self 
government.  Whether  this  hope  is  destined  to  a 
realization  or  disappointment  remains  yet  to  be 
seen,  though  its  prospects  become  more  and  more 
unpromising,  as  each  successive  day  brings  us 
nearer  to  the  close  of  a session,  whose  sands  are 
nearly  run  out.  If  the  measure  should  be  passed, 
it  will  be  like  oil  poured  upon  the  troubled  waters, 
peace  and  harmony  and  good  feeling  would  again 
be  restored  to  our  country.  If  it  is  lost,  the  re- 
sponsibility of  its  defeat,  with  its  consequences, 
must  rest  upon  those  who  produce  the  result.  In 
any  event,  such  is  our  confidence  in  ihe  honesty 
and  intelligence  of  tiie  American  people,  that  we 
entertain  the  strongest  hopes  that  its  final  adjust- 
ment will  be  marked  with  a spirit  of  liberality 
and  justice,  worthy  of  the  age  in  which  we  live, 
and  the  institutions  under  which  we  have  been 
reared.  The  sincere  attachment  felt  by  the  peo- 
ple of  alt  sections  to  this  Union  of  our  fathers, 
cemented  as  it  was  by  their  blood,  and  consecra- 
ted by  their  wisdom,  forbid  the  idea  that  its  ex- 
istence and  perpetuity  will  be  wantonly  endan- 
gered by  an  act  of  gross  and  palpable  injustice 
upon  any  portion  of  tiie  confederacy.  This  Union 
is  the  rock  upon  which  the  God  of  nations  has 
built  his  political  church,  and  we  have  been  sum- 
moned to  minister  at  its  holy  altars  : let  us  not 
prove  unworthy  of  the  high  mission  to  which  we 
we  have  been  called. 

HOWELL  COBB, 

LINN  BOYD, 

BEVERLY  L.  CLARKE, 
JOHN  H.  LUMPKIN. 


in  Congress. 

SPEECH  OF  PION.  JOHN  A.  DIX, 

In  the  U ■ S.  Senate , Jan.  23,  1849,  in  favor  of  re- 
ciprocal trade  with  Canada. 

The  Senate  having  under  consideraiion  the  bill  to 
admit  certain  articles  of  the  growih  or  production 
of  Canada  into  the  United  States  free  of  duty, 
upon  the  condition  that  the  like  articles  of  the 
growth  or  production  of  the  United  States  are  ad- 
mitted into  Canada  free  of  duty;  the  question  being 
upon  an  amendment  heretofore  submitted  by  Mr. 
Phelps : 

Mr.  Dix  said  : Mr.  President,  since  this  bill 
was  taken  up  for  discussion,  1 have  been  unable, 
from  indisposition  and  other  causes,  to  bestow 
upon  it  the  reflection  which  is  due  to  the  import- 
ance of  the'subject.  But  1 will  proceed,  never- 
theless, with  such  preparation,  as  I have  been 
able  to  make,  to  explain  the  objects  of  the  mea- 
sure and  its  probable  effects  ; and  I will  endea- 
vor, at  the  same  time,  to  answer  some  of  the 
leading  objections  which  have  been  made  to  it. 

If  1 entertained  the  belief  that  the  operation 
of  the  bill  would  be  prejudicial  to  the  interest  of 
any  portion  of  the  Union  I should  not  be  its  ad- 
vocate. The  first  object  of  all  public  legislation 
is  to  advance  the  general  welfare  of  the  country  ; 
but  this  object  ought  certainly  not  to  be  sougtit 
for  at  the  expense  of  any  particular  seclion,  or 
indeed  of  any  single  interest.  I believe  this  bill 
is  entirely  flee  Irom  objection  in  this  respect; 
that  it  will  be  eminently  advantageous  both  to 
tiie  United  States  and  Canada,  and  do  no  wrong 
or  injury  in  any  quarter. 

Before  1 proceed  to  examine  the  practical  ope- 
ration of  tiie  measure  upon  the  commercial  in- 
terests of  the  two  countries,  I wish  to  notice  a 
preliminary  objection  which  has  been  raised. 

It  is  supposed  that  the  privileges  conferred  by 
this  bill  upon  Canada  will  be  extended,  by  virtue 
of  certain  reciprocity  treaties  into  which  we 
have  entered,  to  the  foreign  Stales  with  which 
those  engagements  have  been  contracted.  I take 
a totally  different  view  of  tiie  subject.  I believe 
S6nators  have  put  an  erroneous  construction  upon 
the  obligations  of  the  compacls  to  which  they 
refer. 

We  have  reciprocity  treaties  with  Russia,  Den- 
mark, Hanover,  Prussia,  Mecklenburg-Schwerin, 
the  Hanseatic  Republics,  and  several  other  fo- 
reign countries,  t hey  are  treaties  with  sove- 
reign states,  and,  by  every  fair  rule  of  construc- 


tion, their  stipulations,  so  far  as  they  guaranty 
reciprocity,  must  be  deemed  to  relate  to  engage- 
ments with  other  Powers  equally  independent. 
The  commercial  arrangement  proposed  by  this 
bill  is  with  a European  colony  adjoining  us — one 
of  those  dependencies  which  the  States  of  the 
Eastern  hemisphere  are  accustomed  to  except  in 
their  compacts  with  us  for  reciprocity  of  com- 
merce and  navigation.  If  any  of  the  States  with 
which  we  have  treaties  stipulating  for  the  same 
privileges  which  we  confer  on  others,  had  depen- 
dencies situated  like  Canada  in  respect  to  us, 
those  Slates  might  perhaps  acquire  in  respect  to 
such  dependencies  the  same  privileges  we  shall 
confer  on  Canada  if  the  bill  passes,  but  I do  not 
admit  that  they  would  acquire  those  privileges 
for  their  metropolitan  possessions,  and  for  the 
reason  that  colonies  have  always  been  made 
practical  exceptions  to  the  general  rule  of  inter- 
national inlercourse.  Possibly  a special  reserva- 
tion may  be  necessary  in  every  compact,  from 
the  provisions  of  which  il  is  designed  to  exclude 
them  ; but  1 do  not,  as  1 shall  show,  consider  it 
a matter  of  any  consequence  in  this  case.  This 
we  know  ir,  respect  to  Canada,  that  it  is  not  only 
expressly  excluded  from  the  terms  of  our  com- 
mercial intercourse  with  Great  Britain,  but  it  is 
the  subject  of  distinct  stipulation's  ; and  yet  the 
British  Legation,  in  accordance  with  the  wishes 
of  the  Canadians,  has  urged  this  measure  upon 
us  under  instructions  from  home,  without  the 
least  idea  that  they  would  gain  for  Great  Britain 
under  our  reciprocity  treaty  with  her  the  privi- 
leges they  desire  us  lo  confer  on  Canada. 

The  honorable  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Pearce)  said  that  we  had  “ given  a construction 
to  these  reciprocal  provisions  worthy  of  notice,” 
and  he  alluded  lo  our  treaty  with  Portugal  in 
1840,  by  which  it  was  expressly  agreed  that  the 
stipulation  in  our  treaty  witli  France  in  1831, 
in  regard  to  French  wines,  should  not  be  inter- 
fered with.  This  construction  is  perfectly  con- 
sistent with  the  view  of  the  subject  1 take. — 
These  two  treaties  were  with  independent  Pow- 
ers ; they  were  with  continental  Powers  in  Eu- 
rope almost  bordering  on  each  other;  and  a 
general  stipulation  in  respect  to  equality  of  du- 
ties necessarily  required  ar.  express  reservation 
to  authorize  us  to  make  the  duties  on  any  of 
their  products  unequal.  This,  however,  is  a 
totally  different  thing  from  a commercial  ar- 
rangement between  us  and  a European  colony 
adjoining  us. 

But  in  coining  to  the  conclusion  that  our  com- 
mercial relations  with  Russia,  Prussia  and  other 
pow  ers,  under  the  reciprocity  treaties  we  have 
formed  with  them,  will  not  be  affected  by  this 
bill,  I put  it  on  other  grounds. 

These  treaties  relate  to  commerce  and  navi- 
gation, and  are  intended  to  regulate  the  com- 
meicial  intercourse  carried  on  by  those  coun- 
tries with  the  United  Stales  on  the  ocean.  They 
have  certainly  not  been  understood  as  referring 
to  inland  trade  and  exchange  between  countries 
bordering  on  each  other.  The  right  to  regulate 
their  interior  intercourse  with  adjoining  states 
has  not  been  supposed  to  be  at  all  impaired  by 
these  commercial  engagements.  If  it  were  oili- 
er w ise,  if  these  treaties  restrained  the  slates 
which  are  parties  to  them  from  admitting  arti- 
cles free  of  duly  from  a neighboring  country, 
except  upon  condition  of  extending  Ihe  same 
privilege  to  the  other  contracting  parties,  we 
should  at  this  very  moment  be  emitted,  in  our 
intercourse  with  Prussia,  to  all  the  benefits  of 
the  custom-house  exemptions  of  the  Zoll-Verein, 
of  which  that  kingdom  is  a leading  member. 
Prussia  borders  on  a number  of  the  Zoll-Verein 
States.  These  States  interchange  with  her  their 
common  products  fiee  of  duty,  under  the  Zoll- 
Verein  compact,  or  Customs  Union.  They  have 
stood  lo  each  other  in  the  same  relation  in 
which  we  stand  to  Canada.  They  had  duties 
on  their  respective  products  as  we  have.  They 
have  abolished  them,  as  we  propose  to  do  in  re- 
spect to  Canada  on  a part  of  ours. 

Now,  will  it  be  contended  that  we  are  enti- 
tled lo  the  same  freedom  of  intercourse  with 
Prussia  which  she  shares  with  those  Slates,  be- 
cause she  has  stipulated  to  impose  no  higher  du- 
ties on  our  products  than  on  those  of  other 
countries?  Surely  not;  and  lor  the  very  rea- 
son that  the  stipulations  of  our  treaty  with  her 
are  intended  to  apply  lo  external  intercourse  by 
sea,  and  not  lo  inland  arrangements  between 
bordering  States.  The  intention  of  our  treaties 
of  reciprocity  is  stamped  upon  them  in  charac- 
ters not  to  be  misunderstood.  The  first  stipu- 
lation (for  those  of  latter  years  are  much  of  the 
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same  imporl)  limits  the  reciprocal  liberty  of 
commerce  and  navigation  which  the  treaties 
were  formed  to  secure  to  “ the  ports,  places, 
waters  and  rivers  of  the  territories  of  each  par- 
ty, wherein  foreign  commerce  is  permitted.” 
The  second  stipulation  regulates  the  duties  to 
be  imposed  on  the  vessels  of  the  contracting 
parties  engaged  in  that  commerce.  The  third 
regulates  the  duties  to  be  paid  on  the  importa- 
tion or  exportation  of  their  respective  products. 

I admit  that,  by  the  letter  of  these  treaties,  this 
bill  might  affect  our  commercial  relations  under 
them.  But  I insist  that  all  compacts  are  to  be 
construed  according  to  their  manifest  intention, 
not  by  one  stipulation  alone,  but  by  all  which 
relate  to  the  same  subject  matter;  and  I might 
apply  these  observations  with  great  force  to  my 
first  position,  and  say  that  those  treaties  did  not 
contemplate  commercial  relations  with  colonial 
dependencies  like  Canada.  But  the  whole  te- 
nor of  their  stipulations  shows  them  to  have 
been  designed  to  regulate  commerce  on  the  sea, 
and  not  the  interior  traffic  carried  on  by  the 
inhabitants  of  countries  separated  from  each 
other  by  a mere  statistical  boundary  or  an  astro- 
nomical line.  They  are  treaties  of  commerce 
and  navigation — riot  of  one  alone,  but  of  both 
combined. 

When  this  measure  was  first  proposed,  1 in- 
quired of  the  State  and  Treasury  Departments 
whether  it  would  affect  our  commercial  relations 
with  foreign  Stales  under  reciprocity  treaties, 
and  a decided  answer  was  given  by  both  in  the 
negative.  My  own  examination  of  the  subject 
has  brought  me  to  the  same  conclusion,  whether 
upon  the  same  grounds  I do  not  know. 

II  this  construction  be  erroneous,  if  the  privi- 
leges proposed  to  be  conferred  on  Canada  will 
be  extended  to  the  foreign  States  referred  to,  then 
I repeat,  we  shall,  on  the  same  principle,  be- 
come entitled  to  the  privileges  of  the  Zoll  Ve- 
rein,  in  Prussia,  and  perhaps  gain  access  for  our 
products,  through  her,  to  all  ttie  ottier  Slates  of 
that  political  association,  comprehending,  i be- 
lieve, twenty-eight  out  of  the  thirty-seven  States 
of  the  Germanic  Confederation,  This  would, 
prima  facie , be  an  immense  advantage,  though  it 
is  not  clear  that  it  would  be  of  any  practical 
benefit.  But  no  one  dreamt,  when  our  recipio- 
city  treaties  were  formed,  that  they  conferred 
any  such  privileges  on  us  ; and  i venture  to  say 
it  w ill  never  occur  to  any  of  the  Slates  which  are 
parties  to  those  treaties,  that  the  proposed  ar- 
rangement with  Canada  will  cooler  any  new 
privileges  on  them. 

But  if  it  were  otherwise,  the  privileges  the 
bill  confers  are  reciprocal.  We  concede  nothing 
which  we  do  not  gam  in  return.  If  Hanover, 
Prussia,  and  Alecklenburg-Sch werin  should  ac- 
quire the  privileges  conferred  on  Canada  by 
inis  bill,  we  should  acquire  in  respect  to  them 
the  privileges  the  bill  conlers  on  us.  There 
would  be  entire  reciprocity.  Our  chances  of 
profiting  by  the  arrangement  would  be  as  good 
as  theirs.  The  Hanse-Towns  might  send  us  a 
few  more  hams  ; but  there  is  scarcely  an  article 
enumerated  in  the  bill  which  can  be  brought  to 
us  with  advantage  lrom  the  States  on  the  Ger- 
man Ocean  and  the  Baltic.  We  are  too  distant 
for  agricultural  exchanges.  Besides,  we  are  as 
essentially  agricultural  as  they.  Wheat  is  the 
only  article  likely,  under  any  circumstances,  to 
come  here,  except  in  the  most  inconsiderable 
quantities.  In  1837,  when  flour  was  ten,  eleven 
and  twelve  dollars  a barrel,  we  received  over  a 
million  of  bushels  of  wheat  from  Germany,  not 
half  the  quantity  we  sent  in  1847  into  Canada, 
Nova  Scotia,  and  New  Brunswick ; but  in  the 
former  year,  under  the  influence  of  these  enor- 
mous prices,  England  herself  sent  us  over  seven 
hundred  thousand  bushels — nearly  as  much  as 
Germany;  and  yet  stie  imported  in  1847  over 
eighty-six  millions  of  bushels  of  grain.  But  such 
occasions  very  rarely  occur  ; and  when  they  do 
occur,  the  tendency  of  importation  is  decidedly 
beneficial.  lts  influence  is  to  check  prices  when 
they  reach  the  high  point  of  extravagance. 

Senators  have  expressed  tbe  apprehension 
that,  if  this  bill  passes,  we  shall,  under  the  con- 
struction they  give  to  it,  be  deluged  with  wheat 
from  the  Baltic.  Let  us  see  how  much  ground 
there  is  for  this  apprehension.  On  the  first  of 
February  wheat  will  pay  but  one  shilling  ster- 
ling a quarter  in  Great  Britain — about  three 
cents  a bushel.  She  imports  from  us  : we  ex? 
port  to  her.  The  price  of  wheat  there  must, 
therefore,  always  be  as  much  higher  than  the 
price  here,  when  she  has  a deficiency  and  we  a 
surplus,  as  the  cost  of  carrying  wheat  to  her 


from  the  United  States  ; and  this  cost,  1 am  told, 
is  about  20  cents  a bushel.  When  it  is  a dollar 
here,  it  must  be  $1,20  there.  Now,  let  us  see 
what  a vessel  laden  with  wheat  from  the  Baltic 
would  be  likely  to  do  in  such  a case.  She  must, 
to  come  here,  sail  directly  by  the  ports  of  Great 
Britain,  where  she  can  get  a dollar  and  twenty 
cents  a bushel,  deducting  the  three  cents  duty 
which  she  must  pay.  She  gets,  then,  a dollar 
and  seventeen  cents.  Suppose  she  continues  her 
voyage  to  the  United  States,  how  will  the  ac- 
count stand  ? Admitting,  for  the  sake  of  the  ar- 
gument, that  the  wheat  she  brings  will  come  in 
free  of  duty  under  the  reciprocity  treaties,  she 
will  get  one  dollar  a bushel  ; but  from  this 
amount  she  must  deduct  twenty  cents  for  cost  of 
transportation  from  Great  Britain  here.  She 
will  get  eighty  cents  here  instead  of  one  dollar 
and  seventeen  cents  in  England — thirty-seven 
cents  a bushel  less  ; and  this  upon  a cargo  ofseve- 
ral  thousand  bushels,  will  amount  to  no  inconsid- 
erable sum.  The  Northern  Germans  have  the 
reputation  of  being  rather  heavy,  but  they  are, 
so  far  as  I have  had  the  opportunity  of  observing 
them,  the  Yankees  of  the  Continent  in  bargain- 
ing ; and  1 think  they  will  be  found  altogether 
too  astute  to  engage  in  any  such  enterprises 
as  honorable  Senators  apprehend.  They  will 
carry  on  a severe  competition  with  us  in  snp- 
plying  England  with  wheat;  but  they  are  just 
as  unnkely  to  compete  with  us  in  our  markets  as 
we  are  to  compete  with  Newcastle  in  supplying 
London  with  coal. 

Under  the  construction,  therefore,  which  Se- 
nators give  to  the  bill,  1 am  satisfied  its  opera- 
tion would  be  as  beneficial  to  us  as  to  the  States 
with  which  we  have  reciprocity  treaties.  But  I 
contend  that  these  treaties  will  not  be  affected 
by  this  arrangement.  If  am  mistaken,  the  pri- 
vileges we  confer  will  also  be  acquired  by  us, 
and  we  cannot,  in  any  event,  be  losers. 

Let  me  now  turn  to  considerations  which  di- 
rectly concern  the  commercial  intercourse  of 
Canada  and  the  United  Stales. 

In  order  to  understand  the  subject  in  all  its 
bearings,  it  will  be  necessary  to  see  what  Cana- 
da is,  and  what  she  has  done  for  us  in  the  re- 
moval of  restrictions  upon  our  commerce  with 
her. 

The  population  of  Canada  (1  use  a general 
term,  as  tile  two  provinces  are  uo.v  united)  is 
1,527,750  souls  ; or,  in  round  numbers,  a million 
and  a half.  With  less  variety  and  lerlilily  of 
soil  than  the  United  Slates,  a more  rigorous  cli- 
mate, and  with  colonial  restrictions  calculated, 
under  the  most  favorable  view  of  the  subject, 
to  impede  the  development  of  her  resources,  to 
shackle  the  operations  of  industry,  and  to  abridge 
the  freedom  of  individual  enterprise,  which  is 
always  the  moat  powerlul  stimulus  to  exertion, 
it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  her  progress  will 
keep  pace  with  our  own  in  population  or  in  so 
cial  and  physical  improvement.  The  policy  of 
Great  Britain  has,  within  a few  years,  under- 
gone some  important  changes,  favorable  to  her 
in  a commercial  and  political  view.  Canada, 
it  is  true,  has  lost  some  exclusive  privileges  by 
a relaxation  of  the  colonial  system  of  the  moth- 
er country,  but  the  latter  has  extended  to  her 
some  new  facilities,  by  surrendering  the  control 
of  the  custom-house,  so  far  as  respects  the  im- 
position of  duties ; and  she  has  also  conceded 
the  principle  of  the  responsibility  of  ministers 
which  exists  at  home,  so  that  when  the  Gover- 
nor is  not  sustained  in  his  policy  by  the  Frovin- 
cial  Parliament,  he  is  bound  to  change  his  ad- 
visers, or,  in  other  words,  his  Executive  Coun- 
cil, which  may  be  consideieu  as  the  ministry  of 
the  colony.  The  Canadian  Government  is  thus 
assimilated  to  that  of  Great  Britain  in  the  es- 
sential feature  of  its  responsibility  to  the  popu- 
lar voice — a concession  which  has  been  gained 
after  a long  and  patient  struggle  on  the  part  of 
a few  able  and  patriotic  men  in  Canada. 

Almost  contemporaneous  with  this  fundamen- 
tal change  in  the  political  admmisliation  of  the 
affairs  ol  Canada,  was  another  of  equal  impor- 
tance in  respect  to  her  commercial  indepen- 
dence. In  1846,  an  act  of  Parliament  was  pass- 
ed giving  the  legislative  authority  of  the  British 
colonies  the  right  to  regulate  their  own  duties  of 
customs,  in  respect  to  ifrilish  as  well  as  foreign 
products.  At  ttiat  lime  there  were  no  duties  im- 
posed by  British  acts  on  British  goods  imported 
into  Canada,  although  there  were  duties  im- 
posed by  sin  n acts  on  foreign  goods;  but  there 
were  ams  . i the  Canadian  Legislature,  made 
for  reverm  . , . . (.using  additional  or  cumulative 
duties  on  i>.-.0u  goods,  and  a duty  of  five  per 


cent,  on  British  goods.  There  was  also  an  act 
of  Pari  lament  declaring  that  no  goods  should, 
“ upon  importation  into  any  of  the  British  pos- 
sessions in  America,  be  deemed  to  be  of  the 
growth,  production,  or  manufacture  of  the  Uni- 
ted Kingdom,  unless  imported  from  the  United 
Kingdom.” 

The  effect  of  this  condition  of  the  law  was  to 
prevent  the  importation  of  British  goods  into 
Canada  through  the  United  States,  and  to  im- 
pose on  the  productions  of  the  United  Slates  and 
other  countries  duties  which  were  protective  as 
to  those  of  Great  Britain  and  Canada. 

As  early  as  1843  the  duty  on  the  importation 
of  wheat  and  flour,  of  the  growth  of  the  United 
States,  going  through  Canada  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  was  reduced  to  three  shillings  provin- 
cial duty,  the  quarter  of  eight  bushels,  and  one 
shilling  British  duty,  without  reference  to  the 
sliding  scale,  by  which  the  importation  of  bread- 
stuffs  from  other  countries  was  regulated.  The 
consequence  was,  a large  importation  of  wheat 
arid  flour  from  the  United  States  into  England 
through  Canada. 

The  corn  laws  being  repealed,  Canada  loses 
this  advantage — the  advantage  of  being  a carrier 
for  us — and  it  is  now  as  beneficial  to  export 
Canadian  wheat  to  England  through  the  United 
States  [the  expense  being  equal]  as  direct  from 
Canada.  In  other  words,  the  wheat  of  Canada 
and  the  United  States  has  equal  advantages  in 
the  British  market. 

In  1847,  t e Parliament  of  Canada,  acting  un- 
der the  authority  granted  bj  the  Imperial  Gov- 
ernment, repealed  the  differential  duties,  and  the 
new  table  or  tariff  of  duties  then  enacted  applies 
equally  to  goods  of  all  kinds,  whether  coming 
Iron.  England  or  the  United  States.  We  are,  in 
this  respect,  placed  on  the  footing  of  the  mother 
country. 

This  equality  was  effected  by  a double  opera- 
tion of  law:  first,  by  reducing  the  rale  of  duty 
on  goods  of  the  United  States  ; and  secondly,  by 
increasing  the  rale  on  British  goods,  thus  bring- 
ing botfi  to  the  same  standard  or  scale.  There  can 
be  no  belter  evidence  of  the  liberality  of  the 
Canadians,  and  of  their  earnest  desire  to  put  their 
commercial  intercourse  with  us  on  the  most 
friendly  footing. 

Ttie  consequence  of  this  change  of  the  law  has 
been  to  create  a considerable  importation  of 
British  and  foieign  goods  into  Canada  through 
the  United  Slates,  and  also  to  cause  a large  im- 
portation of  the  productions  of  the  United  States, 
into  Canada  for  consumption.  The  cotton  fab- 
rics of  Lowell  are  received  on  the  same  terms 
as  those  of  Manchester.  The  same  remark 
is  true  of  many  other  products  of  our  industry,  of 
which  we  carry  large  quantities  into  Canada  for 
consumption.  The  value  of  our  productions  an- 
nually introduced  into  Canada,  under  these  new 
provisions  of  law,  is  stated,  on  high  authority,  to 
amount  to  more  than  two  millions  of  dollars. 

It  is  natural  that  the  Canadians  should  desire  to 
send  their  produce  to  New  York  and  Boston,  to 
meet  the  trade  which  has  thus  been  opened  to  us 
— that  they,  having  put  this  trade  upon  the  most 
liberal  fooling  in  respect  to  us,  should  wish  to 
export,  on  equal  terms,  such  means  of  payment 
as  they  possess  in  the  products  of  their  own  la- 
bor. 

Will  the  terms  of  exchange — perfect  equality 
— proposed  by  ttie  bill,  be  disadvantageous  to  us? 

1 propose  to  consider  this  question  somewhat  in 
detail,  although  it  would  seem  but  fair  that  the 
liberality  which  has  been  manifested  by  Canada 
towards  us — a liberality  by  which  we  have  great- 
ly protilteu — a liberality  voluntarily  extended  to 
us,  without  equivalent — should  be  reciprocated 
without  slopping  to  weigh,  with  over-scrupulous 
exactness,  ttie  precise  balance  of  advantages  and 
benefits. 

In  ttie  first  place,  I believe  it  will  be  apparent, 
by  looking  at  the  list  of  enumerated  articles 
which  are  proposed  to  be  mutually  received  free 
of  duty,  ttiat  asties,  flour,  and  lumber  are  the  on- 
ly ones  ever  likely  to  be  brought  into  the  mar- 
kets of  the  United  Slates  in  considerable  quan- 
tities. Ashes  we  want,  and  at  the  cheapest  price. 

In  respect  to  lumber,  triere  is  nothing  to  be  ap- 
prehended. We  shall  unquestionably  receive 
some  lumber  in  New  York,  but  1 believe  our 
timber  districts  do  not  fear  the  competition. 
Besides,  it  will  come  to  us  chiefly  in  the  form  of 
saw-logs  for  manulacture.  New  York  is  almost 
the  only  State  this  competition  can  effect ; and 
if  there  is  any  risk,  we  arc  willing  to  lake  it,  in 
consideration  of  the  general  advantage  and  con- 
venience the  measure  promises  to  confer.  It 
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was  apprehended  by  our  friends  in  Maine,  that 
their  interest  might  be  injuriously  affected  in 
this  respect.  But  the  bill  Is  so  shaped  as  to 
avoid  all  interference  with  them.  It  applies  on- 
ly to  the  direct  trade  in  Canada.  Articles  com- 
ing through  New  Brunswick  or  the  other  British 
provinces  will  continue  on  the  old  footing.  The 
lumber  interest  in  Maine,  therefore,  will  not  be 
touched  by  the  bill  ; and  in  all  other  respects  that 
State  will  in  all  probability  be  as  much  benefitted 
by  it  as  any  other.  When  the  railway  between 
Portland  and  Montreal  is  completed  the  free 
commerce  secured  by  the  bill  must  be  of  the 
greatest  advantage. 

Flour,  in  fact,  is  the  only  Canadian  product 
likely  to  come  into  competition  with  our  own. 
Of  all  the  others — animals,  hides,  cheese,  meals, 
&c. — we  shall  export  more  largely  into  Canada 
than  she  will  export  into  the  United  Slates.  The 
same  remark  is  applicable  to  corn,  and  indeed 
to  most  if  not  all  the  breadstuff's,  except  wheat. 

]l  is  possible  that  in  certain  years — years  of 
scanty  production  in  the  United  States,  provided 
they  are  years  of  abundance  in  Canada — we 
may  receive  some  wheat  from  her.  But  1 do  not 
believe  the  amount  will  even  in  those  years 
(which  are  very  unlikely  to  occur)  be  sufficient 
to  influence  prices  in  the  United  States  in  a per- 
ceptible degree.  If  the  importation,  however, 
shall  in  such  extraordinary  cases  prevent  the 
price  of  grain  from  becoming  extravagantly 
high,  it  will  be  a public  benefit,  by  relieving  the 
poor  Irom  the  necessity  of  eating  dear  bread. 
In  years  of  ordinary  abundance,  1 do  not  believe 
prices  in  tbe  United  States  will  be  at  all  affect- 
ed by  the  importation  of  wheat  from  Canada. 
The  production  of  wheat  in  the  United  States 
yields  a surplus.  Whenever  prices  abroad  are 
sufficient  to  sustain  exportation,  our  wheal  finds 
its  way  to  loreign  markets;  and  in  these  cases 
it  is  the  price  m those  markets  which  fixes  the 
price  at  home.  I believe  it  may  be  stated  as  a 
principle  ttiat  the  price  of  a product,  which  is 
exported  in  any  considerable  quantity,  is  regu- 
lated in  the  markets  of  the  exporting  country 
by  the  price  in  the  markets  of  the  country  to 
which  the  export  is  made.  Our  own  experience 
proves  the  truth  of  this  proposition,  in  1847, 
when  we  were  exporting  breadstuff's,  the  price 
ol  flour  in  New  Yoik,  the  chief  port  of  exporla- 
lion,  rose  and  fell  with  the  fluctuations  of  price 
in  the  British  maikel  with  as  much  certainty  as 
the  meicurial  column  in  the  thermometer  rises 
and  falls  w nli  the  variations  of  external  tempe- 
rature. This  fact  should  relieve  us  Irom  all  ap- 
prehension as  to  the  influence  of  this  bill  on  com- 
petition with  Canada  in  the  production  of  wheat, 
title  may  send  her  flour  to  loreign  markets  now, 
either  by  tbe  St.  Lawrence,  or  through  the  Uni 
ted  Stales  in  bond  under  the  act  of  1846,  allow- 
ing a drawback  of  duties  in  certain  cases.  It 
enters  into  competition  with  ours  in  those  mar 
kets  now.  The  bill  gives  no  new  facility  or 
advantage  in  this  respect,  except  to  relieve  her 
from  custom-house  lurmalilies.  1 hold,  then, 
that  Uie  wheat  of  Canada  can  only  have  an  in- 
fluence on  the  price  in  the  United  Slates  in  very 
extraordinary  years  Dot  likely  to  occur,  and  in 
years  of  exportation,  by  competition  with  us  in 
the  foreign  market,  and  that,  in  the  latter  re- 
spect, this  influence  is  as  sensibly  felt  now  as  it 
would  be  under  the  provisions  of  this  bill.  These 
considerations  become  the  more  significant  if  it 
be  true,  as  1 suppose,  that  wheat  is  henceforth 
to  be  one  of  our  regular  exports. 

What,  then,  are  the  advantages  to  be  expected 
from  the  proposed  free  interchange  of  products? 
The  first  is  to  relieve  the  inhabitants  of  both 
countries,  and  especially  those  on  the  frontier, 
from  the  inconvenience  of  the  custom-house  in 
respect  to  necessaries  of  common  production  and 
daily  use.  The  next  is,  to  enable  the  Canadians 
to  export  their  produce  through  the  United 
Slates  to  foreign  markets  without  paying  duty 
at  the  frontier,  and  with  a deduction  ol  two  and 
a half  per  cent,  on  the  drawback  at  the  place 
of  exportation.  The  custom-house  formalities 
seem  to  have  been  a great  obstacle  to  the  use  ol 
our  canals  and  internal  channels  of  communi- 
cation by  the  Canadians.  From  December  I, 
1846,  to  July  1,  1847,  we  received  from  all  tbe 
British  North  American  Provinces  929  bushels 
of  grain  of  all  kinds,  and  no  flour,  while  vv  e sent 
them  more  than  two  millions  ol  bushels  of  wheal 
during  the  year.  During  the  previous  five  monlhs 
we  received  Irom  all  the  rest  of  the  world  3U9 
bushels  of  wheat  and  54  cwt.  of  flour — equal  to 
27  barrels.  The  last  year  the  Canadians  have 
used  bur  canals  more  extensively.  The  returns 


ore  not  yet  printed,  but  I understand  that  at 
least  70,001)  barrels  of  flour  have  been  exported 
through  the  United  Slates.  Whether  the  expe- 
riment will  succeed  remains  to  be  seen. 

Mr.  Clarke. — Will  the  Senator  from  New  Yoik 
stale  where  he  obtained  this  information. 

Mr.  Dix. — 1 have  ascertained  the  fact  from 
some  statistical  statements  published  in  a news- 
paper at  Oswego,  containing  the  transactions  at 
the  collector’s  office.  This  information  is  given 
in  an  official  form  in  the  annual  report  on  com- 
merce and  navigation  received  yesterday  ; but  1 
have  not  been  able  to  examine  it.  From  the 
source  1 have  before  referred  to,  1 learn  that 
5U.UU0  barrels  of  flour  were  received  at  Oswego. 
At  Buffalo  the  amount  was  probably  less. 

Tne  bill  will  undoubtedly  lead  to  a free  inter- 
change of  products  among  the  frontier  inhabi- 
tants. If,  in  the  course  ol  these  exchanges,  we 
receive  any  Canada  wheat  for  consumption,  it 
must  be  in  the  few  individual  cases  in  which  the 
sellers  of  our  products  to  the  Canadians  are  able  to 
consume  it  more  freely.  To  a very  limited  ex- 
tent it  may  possibly  reach  a r ew  class  ot  con- 
sumers, w ho  will  become  exporters  on  a small 
scale,  under  this  bill.  For  instance,  one  of  our 
frontier  inhabitants  who,  under  the  proposed 
arrangement,  can  carry  half  a dozen  sheep  into 
Canada  without  paying  the  duty  of  forty  cents  a 
head,  now  exacted  by  the  Canadian  larifl',  and 
bring  back  as  many  bushels  of  wheat  without 
paying  the  twenty  per  cent,  duty  imposed  by  our 
larifl',  will  save  between  three  and  four  dollars  in 
an  exchange  of  products  of  the  value  of  twelve  or 
thirteen  dollars — a monstrous  tax  ! — and  he  may 
thus  be  enabled  to  eat  wheat  bread  for  a while, 
instead  of  living  exclusively  on  the  coarser 
breadslulfs.  This  must  be  the  only  effect  in  ordi- 
nary years,  when  we  produce  more  wheal  than 
we  require  for  our  own  consumption.  We  can 
take  none  from  other  countries,  unless  we  con- 
sume it  more  freely  ; arid  our  consumption  in- 
creased under  this  bill  must  not  only  be  extreme- 
ly limited,  but  ol  such  a nature  as  not  to  inter- 
fere with  our  own  production.  But  these  are 
very  small  matters,  hardly  worthy  to  be  taken 
into  the  account  it.  an  estimate  ol  large  transac- 
tions. 

Let  me  now  test  the  truth  of  my  position — 
that  we  have  nothing  to  fear  Irom  competition 
with  Canada  in  wheal-growing — by  a resort  to 
arithmetical  demonstrations.  The  population 
of  Canada  is  about  half  . the  population  of  New 
York.  That  pail  of  the  province  which  was 
once  politically  known  as  Upper  Canada  and 
which  for  distinction,  1 shall  still  call  so,  is  the 
wheat-growing  region.  Tne  Lower  portion  does 
not  produce  enough  for  its  own  consumption. 
It  always  draws  largely  upon  the  Upper.  The 
least  failure  of  the  crops  in  the  Lower  would  be 
sure  to  absorb  the  whole  surplus  of  the  Upper.  If 
there  were  any  just  ground  of  apprehension  in 
respect  to  our  w iieal-grovv  ing  districts,  looking 
to  general  considerations,  it  would  be  reunoved 
by  the  custom  house  statistics  ot  Canada  for  the 
year  1847 — the  great  year  of  exportation  for 
American  breadstuff's  by  reason  of  the  famine  in 
Europe.  1 lake  for  illustration  the  most  uulavor- 
ablejear  lor  my  purpose — the  year  iri  which, 
Irom  unusual  causes,  the  export  of  wheat  by 
Canada  was  greatest.  1 do  so  that  those  from 
whom  I dilfcr  may  have  every  advantage  they 
can  ask  in  the  argument.  The  quantity  ot  fluur 
imported  in  that  year  into  Canada  was  about 

84.000  barrels,  and  the  quantity  exported  about 

676.000  ; the  quantity  ot  wheat  imported  562,- 
000  bushels,  and  the  quantity  exported  668,- 
000  bushels.  The  imports,  ol  course,  were  Irom 
the  United  Slates.  The  excess  of  exports  over 
imports  was  592,000  barrels  ot  flour,  and  106,000 
bushels  of  wheat.  This  entire  export  was  pro- 
bably to  Great  Britain,  her  American  islands, 
and  her  Atlantic  provinces,  Nova  Scotia  and 
New  Brunswick.  Notwithstanding  this  export  of 
flour  from  Canada,  Nevv  Brunswick  received  Irom 
us,  in  the  same  year  over  100,000  barrels  of  flour, 
and  Nova  Scotia  nearly  as  much  more. 

Tne  resulL  of  my  inquiries  is,  that  in  ordinary 
years  the  upper  portion  of  Canada  produces  a 
surplus  of  about  2,000,000  bushels  of  wheat, 
and  that  a considerable  part  of  this  surplus  is 
consumed  by  the  lower  portion,  including  Que- 
bec and  Montreal,  and  the  demands  lor  their 
shipping.  In  1847  Canada  produced  4,560,967 
bushels  of  w heal,  and  imported  982,468  bushels, 
(including  flour,  and  estimating  one  barrel  ol 
flour  to  be  equal  to  five  bushels  of  wheat,)  mak- 
ing an  aggregate  of  5,543,435  busheis  produced 
and  imported.  In  the  same  year  she  exported 


4,047,366  busiielsj  making  a balance  of  1,496,- 
069  bushels  consumed  at  home.  This  is  less 
than  a bushel  for  each  inhabitant — probably  not 
more  than  half  her  consumption  in  ordinary 
years.  But  the  price  of  wheat  being  extrava- 
gantly high,  the  consumption  must  have  been 
greatly  diminished,  for  the  purpose  of  exporta- 
tion, by  resorting  to  the  coarser  grains  for  do- 
mestic use.  The  slatistical  tables  of  earlier 
years  prove  the  export  of  1847  to  have  been  ex- 
Iraotdinarily  large.  From  1838  to  1843  the  an- 
nual export  varied  from  50,000  to  350,000  bar- 
rels ; but  in  this  last  amount  was  included  a 
large  import  from  the  United  Stales.  It  is  not 
probable  that  her  export  is  essentially  different 
when  there  are  no  unusual  causes  to  stimulate 
exportation.  'taking  one  year  with  another, 
aud  deducting  from  the  entire  export  ol  wtieat 
from  Canada  an  amount  equal  to  that  which  we 
send  to  her,  to  Nova  Scotia  and  to  New  Bruns- 
wick, and  1 doubt  whether  there  will  be  much 
of  a balance  left.  In  1848,  which  was  an  ex- 
traordinary year,  while  Canada  only  exported 
3,064,898  bushels  of  wheat  over  her  imports, 
we  carried  into  the  British  North  American 
Provinces  alone,  in  the  same  year,  2,279,068 
bushels.  While  Canada  produces  less  than 
three  bushels  of  wheat  for  each  inhabitant,  we 
produce  more  than  five  and  a half  bushels  for 
each  inhabitant  ; while  she  consumed  in  1847 
less  than  one  bushel  ot  wheat  for  each  inhahi- 
tant,  we  consumed  nearly  lour  bushels  and  a 
half  for  each  inhabitant,  notwithstanding  the 
temptation  of  high  prices  to  export  and  consume 
cheaper  bread-slutls;  while  her  entire  product 
of  wheat  in  1847  was  four  millions  and  a half  of 
bushels,  ours  was  over  one  hundred  and  fourteen 
millions  of  bushels. 

Against  an  export  of  less  than  six  hundred 
thousand  barrels  ot  flour  from  Canada  in  1847, 
(her  excess  over  imports,)  we  exported  nearly 
tour  and  a half  millions  ot  barrels  ; and  against 
an  export  of  one  hundred  thousand  bushels  of 
wheat  from  Canada,  (excess  over  imports,)  we 
exported  nearly  lour  millions  lour  hundred  thou- 
sand bushels.  In  the  same  year  we  exported 
twerdy  million  bushels  of  Indian  corn  and  meal, 
while  she  exported  none.  The  idea  that  a mil- 
lion aud  a half  of  people,  about  half  the  popula- 
tion of  New  York,  with  a soil  lar  less  lavoru- 
ble  to  ttie  growth  of  wheat  than  our  own,  can 
successlully  compete  with  us  either  in  the  lo- 
reign or  the  domestic  market,  and  injuriously  al- 
fect  production  wtlh  us,  with  twenty  millions 
of  people,  seems  to  me  a very  idle  appiehensiou. 
It  has  been  staled,  on  high  authority,  that  the 
entire  trade  of  the  British  Not !h  American  co- 
lonies, with  three  millions  of  people,  does  not 
equal  that  of  Connecticut,  with  only  three  hun- 
dred thousand  inhabitants.  The  more  numer- 
ous, active,  and  enterprising,  must  always  have 
the  advantage  in  exchanging  on  equal  terms. — 
The  very  tact  that  we  send  into  New  Brunswick 
every  year  at  least  one  hundred  thousand  barrels 
ol  flour,  and  probably  as  large  an  amount  into 
Nova  Scotia,  seems  to  indicate  that  we  might  en- 
ter into  successful  competition  with  Upper  in  sup- 
plyn  g Lower  Canada,  if  all  duties  were  to  be  re- 
moved. At  least  our  surplusses  vv  ill,  to  some  ex- 
tent meet  there. 

( Conclusion  next  week.) 


Jilisttllancous* 

Straits  of  Magellan. — From  Morrell's  Voy- 
ages.— The  straits  are  about  375  miles  iu  length, 
lheir  source  forming  an  elbow,  or  two  sides  of 
a right  angled  triangle.  The  distance  across  the 
land  is  aDoul  19U  miles — Cape  Forward  being 
the  southernmost  point  of  the  South  American 
Continent — the  island  of  Cape  Horn  being  over 
1UU  miles  further  South.  The  Straits  at  the 
eastern  entrance  are  six  and  seven  leagues  wide, 
and  have  Irom  tilleen  to  thirty  fathoms  water. 
The  tide  on  Ihe  Atlantic  rises  about  sixteen  leet, 
and  about  eight  leet  on  the  Pacific.  The  pas- 
sage is  safe  lor  vessels  of  any  size,  and  the  navi- 
gation pleasant  and  easy.  There  are  many  sale 
and  commodious  harbors  all  the  way  through. 
Wood  and  water  can  be  procured  with  ease,  and 
abundance  ot  fish,  and  anti-scorbutic  vegetables, 
and  birds  and  deer  at  the  eastern  entrance.  The 
land  is  low  on  both  sides,  like  a rolling  prairie. 
Towards  the  middle  aud  west  it  becomes  hilly 
aud  muuntainous,  some  parts  of  it  resembling  the 
scenery  of  the  Hudson  river. 

The  country  is  well  peopled.  Near  the  east- 
ern end  of  the  Straits  Captain  Morrell  saw  about 
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two  hundred  Indians,  all  on  horseback;  and  to- 
wards the  western  end  he  was  visited  on  shore 
by  more  than  a thousand,  who  were  very  peace- 
able and  friendly. 

About  120  miles  from  the  eastern  entrance  is 
Port  Famine,  so  named  by  the  English  navigator, 
Cavendish,  who  in  1537  rescued  the  only  survi- 
vor of  a colony  of  400  Spaniards,  who  had  been 
settled  here  in  1531,  to  form  a nucleus  for  the 
protection  of  Spanish  commerce.  The  place 
was  named  Philipville,  in  honor  of  the  reigning 
monarch  of  Spain.  The  unfortunate  settlers  were 
left  without  sufficient  provisions,  and  did  not 
pay  sufficient  attention  to  their  crops.  When 
the  place  was  visited  by  Cavendish,  he  found 
only  one  individual  alive,  whom  he  carried  to 
England.  All  the  rest  had  perished  but  twenty- 
tnree,  who  had  set  out  by  land  for  the  Rio  de  la 
Plata,  and  were  never  afterwards  heard  of. 

Had  this  colony  been  composed  of  such  men 
as  are  daily  emigrating  from  New  England  to  our 
Western  wildernesses,  so  far  from  suffering  fa- 
mine, they  would  have  converted  Patagonia  into 
a fruitful  country,  and  Puilipville  would  have 
become  a large  city.  It  has  a fine  harbor,  abun 
dance  of  fish,  game  and  wild  celery,  and  the 
finest  trees  1 ever  saw  : oaks,  beeches  and  ce- 
dars, five  to  seven  feet  in  diameter.  Some  of 
them  would  make  the  finest  masts  for  line  of 
bailie  ships. 

The  valleys  are  clothed  with  a luxuriant  ver- 
dure. The  clover  fields  of  Pennsylvania,  if  suf- 
fered to  grow  a few  seasons  unrnowed,  would 
alone  furnish  a parallel. 

The  Fort  of  Philipville,  erected  by  the  Spa- 
niards, is  said  to  be  but  slightly  decayed,  and 
with  but  little  labor  could  be  repaired,  and 
would  command  the  Straits. 

The  Future  of  the  South:  — Wool. — We  are 
informed  by  Mr.  15.  W.  Chambers,  says  the 
Camden  (S.  C.)  Journal,  that  lie  has  in  his  store- 
house, a bale  of  wool,  packed  as  a bale  of  cot- 
ton, weighing  about  six  hundred  and  forty-five 
pounds.  It  was  deposited  for  sale  by  the  produ- 
cer, Mr.  Cnarles  Perkins,  of  this  district.  Us 
quality,  quantity,  and  mode  of  packing  should  be 
au  object  of  interest  to  all  our  agriculturalists.  It 
is  certainly  an  extraordinary  yield  for  this  sec- 
tion, and  clearly  proves  that  production  as  an  ar- 
ticle of  liade  might  be  made  a profitable  business 
by  our  farmers.  The  North  and  Erslaielarahead 
of  us  in  producing  wool,  but  the  Report  of  R F. 
Simpson,  Esq.  to  the  Agricultural  Society  of 
Pendleton,  found  in  the  Patent  Office  Report,  late- 
ly published,  shows  most  conclusively,  by  statis 
lical  facts  and  actual  experiments,  that  we  have 
natural  advantages  for  raising  sheep  inferior  to 
no  other  country.  Our  short  winters  and  cheap 
pasturing  combine  to  make  it  a lucrative  busi- 
ness. In  a comparison  made  between  the  profits 
of  farming  and  wool  growing,  his  conclusions 
are  highly  favorable  to  the  latter.  He  states  the 
cost  ot  a negro,  land,  horse  and  plough  and  other 
necessary  expenses  to  be  $845,  lor  the  purposes 
of  farming  ; producing  one  hundred  and  sixty 
bushels  corn,  and  five  bags  cotton  worth  $214  ; 
for  wool  growing  he  says  $819  will  buy  five  hun- 
dred and  twenty  sheep,  employ  a shepherd,  and 
pay  for  pasturing  and  other  expenses  ; which 
will  yield  in  wool,  and  in  increase  of  flock,  $693. 

If  this  calculation  is  based  upon  actual  experi- 
ments in  Pendleton,  the  farmers  of  Kershaw 
might  well  venture  to  abandon  cotton  and  pro- 
duce wool  fur  foreign  markets. 

British  Emigration. — From  the  London  Times: 

The  flight  of  a quarter  ot  a million  inhabitants 

of  these  islands  to  distant  quarters  of  the  world 
in  1847,  was  one  of  the  must  marvellous  events 
in  the  annals  of  human  migration.  The  misera- 
ble circumstances  under  which  the  majority  left 
their  homes,  the  element  traversed  in  quest  of  a 
refuge,  the  thousands  of  miles  over  which  the 
dreary  pilgrimage  was  protracted,  the  fearlul 
casualties  of  the  voyage  by  shipwreck,  by  la 
mine,  and  lever,  constituted  a fact  which  we  be- 
lieve to  be  entirely  without  precedent,  and  com- 
pared with  which  the  irruption  of  the  northern 
races  into  southern  Europe  became  mere  sum- 
mer excursions  ; but,  perhaps  the  marvel  of  the 
event  is  surpassed  this  year.  The  impetus,  or 
rather  the  combination  of  impelling  causes,  no 
longer  exists.  It  might  be  supposed  that  so  ex- 
tensive a drain  had  exhausted  the  migratory 
elements  of  the  nation. 

It  mignt  also  be  expected  that  the  countries 
which  last  year  could  not  receive  the  fugitive 
masses  without  much  difficulty  and  complaint, 


would  have  offered  vehement  protests  against  an 
immediate  renewal  of  the  hungry  invasion.  It 
is,  nevertheless,  the  fact,  that  the  migration  of 
this  year  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  last.  The 
grand  total  from  all  the  British  ports,  for  the  first 
eleven  months  of  the  last  year,  was  244,351  ; for 
the  first  eleven  months  of  this  year,  220,053. 
Nor  do  these  figures  represent  the  whole  truth 
of  the  case.  They  are  merely  the  numbers  of 
those  who  embarked  at  ports  where  there  are 
Government  emigration  officers,  and  who  have 
passed  under  official  review.  Some  thousands 
of  the  better  class  of  emigrants  are  not  included 
in  the  census.  There  can,  therefore,  be  no 
doubt  that  in  these  two  years  more  than  half  a 
million  natives  of  these  islands  have  fled  to  other 
shores. 

The  annual  migration,  it  appears,  is  now  ap- 
proaching the  annual  increase  of  our  population, 
wliieh  is  vulgarly  magnified  into  a thousand  a 
day,  but,  in  fact,  is  not  more  than  290,000  in 
the  course  of  the  year.  Now,  it  is  not  to  be 
imagined  for  a moment  that  Great  Britain,  at  all 
evenls  lias  reached  the  limit  of  its  population. 
The  capital,  the  stock  and  the  “ plant”  of  the 
island  are  continually  increasing,  and  have  lately 
increased  more  rapidly  than  ever.  They  also 
demand  more  and  more  hands  for  their  further 
development.  Under  ordinary  circumstances, 
therefore,  we  should  be  justified  in  dreading  a 
migration  which  left  the  population  stationary  , 
and  which,  with  a view  to  the  growing  trade 
and  resources  of  the  country,  was  rather  a depo- 
pulation than  anything  else.  At  all  evenls,  the 
fact  suggests  that  a spontaneous  movement  of  so 
gigantic  a character  may  well  be  left  to  itself, 
and  requires  no  artificial  stimulus.  The  matter 
certainly  has  come  to  that  pass  which  makes 
caution  the  first  duty  of  the  state. 

It  is  from  Ireland  that  we  draw  our  rough  la- 
bor. The  Celt — and  we  are  bound  to  give  him 
credit  for  it — is  the  hewer  of  wood  and  the 
drawer  of  water  to  the  Saxon.  Can  we  spare 
that  growing  mine  of  untaught  but  teachable 
toil?  The  great  works  of  this  country  depend 
on  cheap  labor.  The  movement  now  in  progress 
bids  fair  to  effect  that  condition  of  the  national 
prosperity.  The  United  States  gain  what  we 
lose. 

Composition  of  the  British  House  of  Com- 
mons.— The  Lower  House  ol  Parliament  consists 
ot  658  members — 560  English,  53  Scotch,  and 
105  Irish.  This  body,  as  its  name  implies,  pur- 
ports to  be  the  representation  of  the  “ commonal- 
ty ” of  the  realm,  but  yet  the  aristocratic  element 
enters  largely  into  its  composition.  It  contains 
36  eldest  sons  of  Peers,  who,  upon  the  death  of 
their  fathers,  will  step  into  the  Upper  House  ; 
170  brothers,  younger  sons  and  immediate  rela- 
tives of  Peers,  and  167  other  members,  who  by 
birth  or  marriage  are  connected  with  the  nobili- 
ty. The  superabundance  of  place-men  in  the 
representative  branch,  which  our  constitution  so 
wisely  guards  against,  and  which  was  one  of  the 
principal  causes  of  the  late  revolution  in  France, 
exists  to  a grievous  extent  in  the  British  Com- 
mons. The  body  contains  63  government  offi- 
cials, drawing  large  annual  salaries,  56  Generals 
and  Colonels,  84  military  officers  of  a lower  grade, 
8 lieutenants,  74  deputy  and  vice-lieutenants  , 
53  magistrates,  and  108  patrons  of  church  living, 
who  are  more  or  less  connected  with  the  govern- 
ment, and  of  course  are  all  more  or  less  interest- 
ed in  the  preservation  of  the  present  extravagant 
system  ot  government. 


Statist!  £0. 

PIog  Crop  of  the  West. — The  following 
statement  of  the  aggregate  of  hogs  killed  in  the 
several  states  named,  as  compared  with  the  pre- 
vious year  is  compiled  from  the  pork  statistics 
furnished  in  detail  by  Cist's  Advertiser,  of  the  14th 

1847-48.  1848-49 

146,124  162,900 

274,550  225,150 

47,500  50,500 

289,400  324,668 

742,152  599,716 

107,200  135,000 

100,000  60,000 


1,706,926  1,557,934 

The  principal  packing  points  give  the  following 
comparative  4 .un  ities  ; St.  Louis  89,400  head 


Missouri 

Illinois 

lowo 

Indiana 

Ohio 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 


this  year  against  65,924  last  year,  Hannibal  17,- 
000  this  year  against  22  000,  Alton  27,000  against 

37.000,  Quincy  18,400  against  21,650,  Persia  19,- 
500  against  26,000,  Pekin  18  000  against  25,800, 
Beardstown  45,150  against  27,000,  Keokuk  18,- 
000  against  10,500,  Burlington  15,000  against 

17.000,  Lafayette  45.000  against  27,000,  Terre 
Haute  47,000  against  47,500,  Madison  85,168 

against  98,000,  Jeffersonville  30,000  against , 

Indianapolis  12,000  against  1,500, Clinton  16,000 
against  15,000,  Columbus  19.200  against  25,000, 
Chillicolhe  64,756  against  55,000,  Circleville  14,- 
000  against  19  500,  Preble  Co.,  20,160  against 
27,228,  Cincinnati  and  Covington  410,000  against 
498  000,  Louisville  115,090  against  97,000,  and 
Maysville  20,000  against  10,000. 

This  statement  may  be  fully  relied  upon,  as 
most  of  the  accounts  were  obtained  at  the  indi- 
vidual packing  establishments. 

The  conclusion  of  Mr.  Cist  is,  that  there  is  a 
fall  off  this  year  not  only  in  quantity  but  in 
weight  of  20  to  25  per  cent.,  and  the  prediction 
is  confidently  made  that  a rise  from  present  prices 
will  result  before  the  season  is  through. 

Commerce  of  Pittsburgh. — The  Pittsburgh 
Gazette  says  the  following  is  an  annual  aggregate 
of  the  arrivals  of  Steamboats  and  other  vessels  at 
the  port  ol  Pittsburgh,  together  with  the  amount 
of  tonnage  from  the  year  1843  to  1848  inclusive : 


1843,  steamboats 

Number. 

1,707 

Tonnage 

165,317 

“ keels  and  flats 

582 

13,675 

1844,  steamboats 

1,966 

216,236 

“ keels  and  flats 

621 

14,180 

1845,  Steamboats 

2,169 

227,994 

“ keels  and  flats 

621 

14,180 

1846,  steamboals 

2,585 

276,572 

“ keels  and  flats 

634 

15,965 

1847,  steamboats 

3,171 

372,465 

“ keels  and  flats 

764 

20,730 

1848,  steamboals 

2,885 

361,009 

“ keels  and  flats 

705 

20,570 

Massachusetts  Railroads  : — The  Annual 
Reports  of  the  Railroad  Corporations  of  this 
Slate  have  been  made  to  the  Legislature  ; and 
having  been,  as  is  customary,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Railways  and  Canals,  are  now  just 
laid  before  the  members,  as  compiled  and  arran- 
ged and  published  by  the  Committee. 

Returns  were  received  from  37  corporations, 
which  present  the  following  results: 

Capital  slock  $50  004,100  40 

Amount  paid  in  37,009,560  95 

Cost  of  all  the  roads  46,777,009  84 

Aggregate  debt  12,420,201  19 

Aggregate  surplus  fund  1,349,230  08 

Earnings  for  the  year  6,067,154  02 

Expense  for  working  3,284,933  38 

Net  earnings  2,716,920  30 

Aggregate  amount  of  dividends  2,074,147  50 

Length  of  all  the  roads  954  346  miles 

Length  of  double  track  220  212  “ 

Length  of  branches  88. 810  “ 

Mean  speed  of  passenger  trains,  per  h 23.13  “ 

Mean  speed  of  freight  trains  12  35  “ 

Casuatilies  56  killed  and  65  injured. 

The  Committee  make  an  average  of  the  mean 
cost  per  mile  of  all  the  finished  roads  in  opera- 
tion, which  they  give  $43,781.  This  is,  however, 
hardly  an  approach  to  the  truth,  inasmuch  as 
over  220  miles  of  double  track,  and  also  depot 
lands,  buildings,  furniture,  &c.  are  included  in 
the  enumeration — whereas  the  Boston  and  Wor- 
cester and  Boston  and  Providence  roads  make  no 
return  of  expenditures  for  stations,  buildings,  8tc. 
If  the  expenditures  of  these  companies  for  depots 
were  added,  it  would  largely  increase  the  above 
average.  The  average  cost  of  English  roads  is 
nearly  $150,000  a mile. 

During  the  year  300  miles  of  new  railroad 
have  been  put  in  operation  on  the  various  lines 
leading  to  Boston.  Including  the  branches,  the 
number  of  miles  in  the  State  is  1,043.  The  whole 
number  of  miles  in  the  United  States  is  6,421 — so 
that  nearly  one  sixth  of  the  whole  is  in  this  Slate. 
The  number  of  miles  in  operation  in  England  is 
4,420.  The  expense  of  working  the  Massachu- 
setts roads  is  a traction  over  54  per  cent,  of  the 
gross  earnings  : that  of  the  English  roads  is  less 
than  50  per  cent. 

There  are  43  companies,  With  acts  of  incorpo- 
ration now  in  force,  from  which  no  returns  were 
made,  and  which  are  not  included  in  any  of  the 
foregoing  statements.  Most  of  them  are  not  even 
organized,  and  may  never  be.  Their  aggregate 
capitals  amount  to  $11,262,000. — Boston  Travel- 
ler. 
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Marriages  at  Albany. — The  number  of  mar- 
riages which  look  place  in  the  city  of  Albany 
during  the  year  1848,  was  620.  Of  these,  both 
parties  resided  in  the  city,  226  ; do.  one  of  the 
parties,  298;  do.  both  parties  resided  out  of  the 
city,  105.  The  births  for  the  year,  1325, of  which 
44  were  twin  children.  The  deaths  were  1218, 
of  which  815  were  native  born,  and  403  fo- 
reigners. 

The  Danhh  Navy. — The  Danish  Navy  is 
strong  and  still  incieasing.  They  have  five  line- 
of-baltle  ships  in  commission,  more  than  1000 
guns,  and  about  10,000  seamen  afloat — a larger 
number  of  men  than  is  employed  by  the  United 
States. 

Austrian  Army. — The  Austrian  Army,  which 
now  consists  of  500,000  men,  is  composed  as  fol- 
lows : 358,122  infantry,  64,524  cavalry,  31,815 
artillery,  40,000  baggage  men,  and  5,539  marine 
troops.  This  powerful  army  was  to  be  increased 
to  700,000  men,  in  March  last. 

Paupebs  of  Great  Britain. — The  number  of 
paupers  in  Great  Britain  is  about  4,000,000,  or 
a seventh  of  the  population  of  the  whole  empire 
— in  Ireland,  2,300,000;  England,  1,500,000; 
Scotland,  200,000.  Since  1816,  the  people  ol 
England  have  paid  <£200,000,000  fur  the  relief  of 
the  poor. 

Land  Monopoly. — It  is  slated  from  authentic 
memoranda,  tlial  the  number  of  persons  owning 
lands  in  England  is  30  000,  in  Scotland  3,000, 
in  Ireland  6,000— only  39  000  in  the  whole; 

leaving  more  than  25,000  of  the  whole  popula 
tion  who  do  not  own  a single  fool  of  land.  This 

is  not  as  it  should  be. 

Precious  Metals  — M.  Chevalier,  the  most 
distinguished  ol  statisticians  in  Europe,  makes  the 
following  calculation  as  regards  the  production 
of  the  precious  metals.  Ol  Gold, 

America  produces  $10,295,380 

Euf0Pe  895,660 

Russia  20,666,600 

Africa  and  S.  Asia  11,711,000 


The  amount  required  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  Post  Office  is  set  at 
Of  which  the  Government  should 
pay  for  the  unproductive  routes 
for  newspaper  postage,  and  for 
the  expense  of  frank- 
ed matter,  $1,000,000 

New  spapers  will  pay  750,000 


$4,400,000 


1,750,000 


$2,650,000 


x.  , „ $43,568,580 

Equal  to  138,360  lbs.,  avoir. 

I he  whole  value  ol  Gold  and  Silver  produced 
at  this  time  is — 

<f°ld  $43,568,580 

bllver  38,883,400 


1846. 

30 

20 

20 


&c. 


30 

71 

158 

34 

55 

93 

32 

37 

60 


Tarred  cable  and  cordage 
Untarred  cordage 
Yarn,  twine  and  pack  thread 
Smooth  ;ng  irons 
Chain,  other  than  cables 
Men’s  boots  and  bootees 
Women’s  do  do 

Children’s  do  do 

Women’s  double  soled  pumps  37 
Women’s  shoes  and  slippers  39 
Iron  castings  49 

Tanned  sole  and  band  leather  53 
Calf  skins  tanned  and  dressed  37 
Sheep  skins  do  do  33 

I he  iron  trade  has  been  more  injuriously  affec 
ted  than  any  other  interest  in  the  country,  by  the 
tariff  of  1846.  The  exports  of  pig  iron  Irom 
Gieat  Britain  to  this  country  in  1846,  amounted 
to  13,918  tons;  in  1847,  to  44,993  tons;  ar.d  in 
1848,  to  90,235  tons.  This  latter  amount  is  more 
than  one  hall  ol  the  entire  exports  ol  this  article 
lrom  Great  Britain.  Tha  increase  is  nearly 
equal  in  other  articles. 

Cheap  Postage  — The  Washington  Correspon- 
dent ol  liie  boston  Atlas  makes  the  lollowirig  state- 
ment in  regard  to  the  Circular  of  the  Boston 
Cheap  Postage  Association,  viz  : 


25 

25 

25 

30 

30 

30 

50 

30 

30 

30- 

30 

30 

30 

30 

30 


132,500,000 


160,000,000 
$3,200  000 
220,500  000 


169.000. 000 

260.000. 000 
$5,200,000 


Leaving  to  be  raised  from  letters 
To  pay  this  last  sum,  at  two  ecnts 
postage,  the  number  of  letters 
required  will  be 

The  first  year  of  cheap  postage  in 
Great  Britain,  the  number  of  let- 
ters was 

Which,  at  two  cents  would  yield 
The  fourth  year,  the  number  was 

Should  the  same  system  be  adopted  here,  and 
with  a proportionate  increase  from  fifty-eight 
millions,  (the  present  number) — 

The  fourth  year  would  give 
And  a proportionate  increase  in  the 
eighth  year 

Which  would  yield  for  letters  alone 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  number  of 
letters  must  of  necessity  greatly  increase,  thereby 
adequately  increasing  and  sustaining  the  Post 
Office  revenue. 

The  cost  of  management  of  the  British  Post 
Office  the  last  year  of  the  old  system,  and  be- 
fore the  great  extension  of  mail  service  and 
the  expensive  system  of  railroad  service  were 
introduced,  amounted  to  <£756  999 

Which  in  Federal  currency,  is  $3,663,875 

Showing  that  their  machinery  is  more  expensive 
than  ours,  and  that  in  emulating  the  example  of 
England  we  have  the  advantage  of  cheapness, 
notwithstanding  the  extent  of  our  system  of 
mails. 

The  following  table  shows,  by  comparison,  the 


$82,451,989 

The  above  estimate  was  made  before  the  gol- 
den deposits  were  discovered  in  California. 

The  two  Tariffs. — The  following  tabular 
statement  will  enable  mechanics  and  others  to 
compare  for  themselves  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  the  respective  tariffs  of  1842  and  1846,  viz  : 

Protective.  Free  Trade. 
„ 1842. 

Ready  made  clothing  50 

Men’s  silk  hats  45 

Silk  and  satin  hats  for  women  55 

Silk  caps,  turbans,  ornaments 
for  dress,  aprons,  collars, 


gross  income  of  the  two  Post  Offices,  beginning 
with  the  fourth  year  of  the  new  system  in  Eng- 

land : 

Years. 

British  receipts. 

Am.  receipts. 

1844 

^£1, 620, 867 

$4,237,285 

1845 

1,705,967 

4,289,841 

1846 

1,091,580 

3,487,199 

1847 

1,978,293 

2 945,893 

1848 

2,181,016 

4 371,077 

Is  it 

then  unreasonable  or  enthusiastic  in  us  to 

ask  that  two  cents  may  be  the  rate  of  letter  pos- 

lage  ? 

No  greater  favor  of  the  kind  than  uniform 
cheap  postage  can  be  conferred  by  government 
on  the  American  people.  High  postage  is  a lax 
on  the  intelligence  of  the  community.  A reform 
is  needed,  and  there  can  be  no  question  but  it 
will  ultimately  be  achieved,  if  it  is  kept  wholly 
clear  of  any  and  all  extraneous  questions 

In  England,  only  1 in  19  are  allowed  the 
privilege  of  voting  ; in  Scotland,  one  in  39  ; in 
Ireland,  one  in  43 


ARRIVAL  OP  THE  STEAMER. 

The  steamship  Niagara  arrived  at  Boston  on 
Saturday  morning  last,  bringing  Liverpool  dates 
to  24th  ult. 

The  following  summary  of  Continental  intelli- 
gence is  from  Wilmer  & Smith’s  Times  : 

The  importance  of  the  news  from  the  continent 
of  Europe  predominates  still  over  all  other  in- 
telligence. The  King  of  Holland  has  been  re- 
moved from  the  scene  of  impending  strife.  He 
expired  on  the  17lh  ult.,  in  the  58th  year  of  his 
age.  His  son,  now  King  William  III,  was  in 
London  at  the  time,  but  has  proceeded  in  a 
Dutch  man-of-war  to  Holland,  where,  from  all 
that  we  have  learned,  he  will  peaceably  ascend 
the  throne.  From  the  Dutchies  we  have  no  au- 
thentic intelligence  of  the  steps  likely  to  be 
taken  by  the  belligerent  parlies.  The  notice  for 
the  cessation  ol  the  armistice  and  of  the  blockade 
of  the  Schleswig-Holstein  ports  has  been  officially 
published;  and,  certainly,  however  sanguine  we 
may  be  that  the  negotiations  going  on  in  London 
may  lead  to  a pacification,  if  we  turn  our  atten- 
tion to  Frankfurt  and  perceive  that  one  of  the 
deputies  formally  proposes  in  the  Chamber  to 
give  the  sovereignty  of  Germany  to  Prussia, 


upon  express  conditions  that  she  will  declare  war 
against  Russia,  we  really  must  wait  before  we 
conclude  that  a general  pacification  is  at  hand. 

In  lacl,  at  Vienna,  at  Berlin,  at  Frankfort,  Milan, 
Turin,  and  Rome,  every  tiling  is  utterly  disor- 
ganized. Austria  has  taken  the  most  extraordi- 
nary and  unlooked  for  step.  The  Diet  of  Krem- 
sier,  which  was  convoked  by  the  late  Emperor, 
and  has  occupied  a lew  mon'hs  of  its  existence 
in  “ theoretical  discussions,”  has  been  dismissed, 
and  its  task  been  done  for  it,  in  a constitution 
promulgated,  not  only  for  the  countries  repre- 
sented at  Kremsier,  but  for  the  whole  Austrian 
empire. 

The  great  object  which  has  been  kept  in  view 
by  the  designers  of  this  constitution,  is  the 
making  of  all  Austria  into  a “ free,  independent, 
indivisible,  indissoluble,  constitutional  monar- 
chy.” With  regard  to  the  social  and  political 
regulations  guarantied  under  this  constitution, 
the  liberality  of  their  nature  can  hardly  fail  to 
excite  surprise  Individual  liberty  is  secured  ; 
the  press  is  not  allowed  to  be  put  under  censor- 
ship; the  right  of  petitioning,  and  the  right  of 
assembling  and  forming  associations,  belongs  to 
everybody;  the  private  domicile  is  inviolable,  and 
the  police  are  bound  to  liberate,  or  produce  be- 
fore a judge,  in  forty-eight  hours,  persons  whom 
they  have  apprehended.  The  complete  equality 
and  toleration  of  all  religions,  the  independence 
of  every  church  and  sect  in  the  management  of 
its  own  properly  and  affairs,  the  extension  of 
education  to  all  languages,  and  its  prosecution  as 
a Government  work,  are  specially  secured. 

The  Imperial  Diet  is  to  consist  of  two  houses, 
whose  constitution  approaches  nearer  to  that  of  ■ 
the  American  Senate  ar.d  House  of  Representa- 
tives than  the  legislative  assembly  of  any  other 
State.  The  local  government  of  the  crown  lands 
will  be  administered  by  their  respective  Diets, 
and  the  Upper  House  of  the  Imperial  Diet  will 
be  composed  of  deputies  chosen  by  the  crown 
lands  from  the  members  of  their  provincial 
Diets.  Members  returned  to  this  House  must  be 
forty  years  of  age;  and  they  sit  for  ten  years. 

The  members  of  the  Lower  House  are  to  be 
chosen  by  direct  suffrage,  among  the  population 
at  large,  the  qualification  for  a vote  being  the 
p >y  merit  of  annual  taxes,  from  one  or  two  pounds. 
The  constitutional  number  of  members  in  this 
House  is  twice  as  great  as  that  in  the  Upper;  but 
they  sit  only  five  years.  The  Diet  must  be  con- 
voked every  year;  and,  in  case  of  its  dissolution, 
only  three  months  must  elapse  before  the  convo- 
cation of  another.  How  tn is  constitution  must 
work  when  reduced  to  practice,  must,  of  course, 
depend  upon  the  people  themselves;  but  it  must 
be  admitted  that  it  places  in  their  hands  ample 
means  of  securing  an  amountof  political  freedom 
scaicely  inferior  to  that  of  any  other  country  in 
Europe.  In  the  meantime  the  Hungarian  war 
proceeds  with  unrelenting  fury.  The  Magyars 
have  adopted  a guerilla  warfare,  and  Prince 
Windischgratz,  no  longer  taking  the  field  but  re- 
maining at  Buda,  shows  that  the  war  has  only 
jusl  commenced.  In  fact  the  King  of  Sardinia, 
in  secret  communication  with  Kossuth,  trusts  to 
the  prolongation  of  the  war  in  Hungary,  to  re- 
conquer the  lost  fields  of  Lombardy.  The  weak, 
unfortunate  King,  hemmed  in  between  his  own 
people,  who  urge  him  to  war,  and  his  enemies, 
the  Austrians,  has  had  no  alternative  but  to  de- 
clare the  armi-tice  with  the  Radetzky  at  an  end; 
and  during  the  last  week  we  have  been  in  daily 
expectation  of  hearing  either  that  Charles  Albert 
has  crossed  the  Ticino  to  encounter  his  ruin  in 
the  field,  or  that  the  Austrians  had  themselves 
crossed  the  Ticino  and  marched  to  Turin.  What- 
ever may  be  the  course  of  the  campaign,  hostili- 
ties appear  inevitable. 

Genoa,  Turin,  indeed  all  Piedmont, seem  ready 
to  fight,  whilst  the  Austrian  General,  Radetzky, 
has  issued  proclamations  to  his  army  at  Milan 
that  he  accepts  the  challenge,  and  the  sword 
must  once  more  decide  who  shall  be  the  possessor 
of  the  lair  fields  of  Lombardy.  At  Rome  there 
ap;  eais  no  stability  111  the  perpetually  changing 
•ministries.  The  Pope  continues  at  Gaela,  wan- 
ing the  upshot  of  events,  which  cannot  remain 
long  in  their  present  state.  The  English  and 
French  squadrons  have  arrived  off  Palermo,  and 
the  admirals  are  making  a last  effort  to  induce 
the  Sicilians  to  accept  the  ultimatum  of  the  King 
of  Naples.  Should,  however,  hostilities  actually 
break  out  in  Piedmont,  the  Sicilians  and  Genoese, 
aud  in  lacl  all  the  Italians,  will  lake  a part  in 
the  war,  the  consequences  of  which  will,  we 
tear,  be  very  different  to  their  wild  anticipations. 
If  the  Saidimans  attempt  to  wrest  Lombardy 
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from  Austria,  and  the  Germans  persevere  in  their 
insensate  scheme  for  detaching  the  Duchies  from 
Denmark,  with  a full  knovlodge  of  the  contin- 
gent rights  of  Russia,  it  is  mere  self-delusion  lo 
expect  that  Lord  Palmerston,  however  great  his 
talents,  can  much  longer  preserve  the  peace  of 
Europe. 

France. — The  National  Assembly  has  been 
occupied  chiefly  with  passing  the  electoral  lavv  ; 
and  M.  Marrast  has  been,  witn  increasing  dif- 
culty,  two  ballots  having  been  taken,  again  elec- 
ted President  of  the  Assembly.  The  state  trials 
at  Bourges  are  proceeding  with  due  solemnity. 

Every  day  now  discloses  some  fresh  instances 
of  the  indefatigable  zeal  of  the  Socialists  lo 
overturn  the  present  order  of  things.  The  jour- 
nal of  M.  Proudhon,  to  the  extent  of  30,000  to 
40,000  per  day,  is  actively  circulated  in  all  the 
barracks  of  France,  and  the  non-commissioned 
officers  and  men  are  tempted  from  their  alle- 
giance by  every  imaginable  means.  Tne  “ mo- 
rality” of  assassination  is  boldly  taught  in  these 
Socialist  organs,  and  ample  means  seem  to  be 
not  wanting  for  the  spread  of  these  mischievous 
doctrines. 

Holland. — William  II,  King  of  the  Nether- 
lands, died  at  the  Hague  on  the  10th  March,  of 
inflammation  of  the  lungs.  He  had  only  com- 
pleted his  57th  year  in  October  last.  The  late 
king  was  educated  in  England,  and  had  been  in 
every  relation  intimately  connected  with  that 
country.  Having  been  driven  from  Holland, 
with  his  father,  on  the  foundation  of  the  Bata- 
vian Republic,  he  was  placed  under  the  charge 
of  the  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  re- 
ceived his  education  from  that  distinguished  pre- 
late. At  the  age  of  19  he  was  appointed,  as 
Prince  of  Orange,  a iieu'enanl-colonel  of  the 
British  army,  and  served  as  extra  aide-de-camp 
with  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  in  the  Peninsula, 
from  1811  to  1814.  He  was  present  at  the 
the  sieges  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo  and  Badajoz,  anu 
the  battles  of  Salamanca,  Vittoria,  Pyrenees  and 
Nivelle.  He  commanded  the  Dutch  troops  in 
the  campaign  of  1815,  and  the  1st  corps  d’armee 
at  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  in  which  he  was  se- 
verely wounded,  after  having  taken  an  active 
part  in  the  preceding  engagements.  His  conduct 
in  reference  to  the  Belgian  revolution  in  1830, 
and  the  protracted  negotiations  to  which  it  gave 
rise,  are  too  well  known  lo  require  notice  here. 
Pie  ascended  to  the  throne  in  1840,  upon  his  fa- 
ther’s abdication.  The  late  King  married,  in 
1816,  the  sister  of  the  present  Emperor  of  Rus- 
sia. 

His  eldest  son,  William,  who  is  married  to  a 
daughter  of  the  King  of  Wurlemburg,  was  in 
London,  and  lately  in  Liverpool,  at  the  time  of 
his  father’s  death.  The  death  of  King  William 
11  was  formally  announced  at  the  Hague  on  the 
17lh.  The  second  chamber  of  the  States  Gene- 
ral was  immediately  called  together,  and  the  de- 
cease of  his  late  Majesty  having  been  notified  lo 
the  members  by  the  ministry,  the  Prince  of 
Orange  was  proclaimed  King.  M.  Liclitenveld, 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  left  the  Hague  on 
Saturday  for  London,  to  announce  the  death  of 
his  father  to  the  new  sovereign,  who  will  assume 
the  title  of  King  William  111.  During  the  after- 
noon of  Saturday,  the  troops  composing  the  gar- 
rison of  the  Hague,  were  mustered  on  the  parade 
ground  and  took  the  usual  oatn  of  allegiance  to 
King  William  HI.  The  city  remained  profound- 
ly lianquil,  nor  was  any  apprehension  enter- 
tained mat  popular  disturbances  would  break 
out. 

Russia. — The  Borsenhalle  states  that  a Russian 
fleet  has  been  oidered  to  sail  for  the  Ostsee.  The 
Vtulche  Zeitung  has  news  from  Konigsberg  of  the 
14iti  instant,  to  the  effect  that  the  placing  of  the 
whole  of  the  Russian  army  on  the  footing  of  war 
has  been  ordered  by  an  imperial  ukase  ol  the  4th 
instant. 

The  Emperor  has  issued  a ukase  to  all  the  offi 
ci-l  departments,  inlorming  them,  that  m the 
year  1849  they  are  not  lo  preseut  any  petitions 
whatever  for  an  increase  of  salary  or  pecuniary 
assistance  of  any  kind,  because  the  country  will 
require  extraoi binary  pecuniary  resources  lor  the 
consolidation  of  the  whole  army. 

Italy.— It  is  calculated  that  the  forces  which 
can  be  put  in  motion  against  the  Austrians  amount 
to  about  60.U0U  men.  Prince  Eugene,  of  Savoy 
Carignian,  is  appointed  Lieutenant  General  ol 
the  kingdom  during  the  absence  of  the  King  lrom 
the  capital.  Marshal  Radetzky  has  threatened 
to  lay  Milan  in  ashes,  should  an  insurrection  be 
attempted  theie.  He  is  said  to  have  at  his  dis- 


posal 100  000  men,  70,000  of  whom  can  be 
brought  into  the  field. 

The  Paris  journals  say  that  Modena  has  been 
evacuated  by  the  Austrians,  and  that  the  Duke 
has  fled.  This  is  confirmed  by  a proclamation 
published  at  Leghorn  on  behalf  of  the  Governor 
Bosi.  Radetzky  has  also  evacuated  Plazenza. 

Rome — The  Assembly  has  voted  by  acclama- 
tion a project  of  decree  aboli-hing  the  hoiyoffice, 
and  decided  that  a pillar  should  be  erected  on  the 
site  of  the  palace  where  it  had  been  installed. 
In  the  sitting,  on  the  1st.,  M.  Sterbini  announced 
that  the  executive  government  had  made  every 
preparation  for  the  war  which  was  about  to  take 
place  with  Austria  ; for  a war  there  certainly 
would  be,  as  the  government  was  determined  not 
to  wait  until  the  Austrians  received  reinforce- 
ments. 

It  is  thought  that  Mazzeni  will  be  proclaimed 
Dictator  of  Rome.  The  Romans  are  said  lo  pro- 
pose lo  themselves  the  siege  of  Ferrara  at  Rome, 
on  the  10th  ult.  The  Bishops  of  Gubbio  and 
Orvieto,  and  the  Archbishop,  Cardinal  de  Ferino, 
were  arrested  ; their  offence  is  that  of  exciting 
the  people,  through  the  press,  lo  revolt,  and  ca- 
lumniating the  republic.  Orders  were  also  given 
on  the  12th  to  arrest  the  Cardinal  de  Angelis, 
Archbishop  of  Ferino.  It  is  thought  that  should 
hostilities  actually  break  out  in  Piedmont,  the 
Sicilians,  Genoese,  and  in  fact  all  the  Italians, 
will  take  part  in  the  war. 

India. — No  further  battle  has  taken  place  on 
the  banks  of  the  Jhelum,  and  Lord  Gough  has 
relapsed  into  his  previous  inactivity.  He  seems 
to  be  adopting  the  Fabian  system  of  warfare  un- 
til the  division  of  Gen.  Whi?h  snail  have  joined 
him.  Under  all  the  circumstances,  considering 
the  nature  of  the  ground,  and  the  difficulty  the 
Sikhs  must  have  in  maintaining  their  numerous 
troops  in  the  field,  every  day  must  improve  the 
position  of  the  British  commander.  We  have 
still  the  repetition  of  the  reports  of  the  Atfghans 
taking  up  the  cause  of  Shere  Singh,  but  we  can- 
not yet  be  convinced  that  Dost  Mahommed  has 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  rebels.  He  seems  more 
disposed  to  hover  over  the  flanks  of  the  contend- 
ing parties,  in  order  to  avail  himself  of  circum- 
stances, and  regain  the  possession  of  Peshawur. 
General  Whish  was  advancing  with  his  forces 
towards  the  norlh.  On  the  21st  of  January  they 
had  crossed  the  Raree,  and  had  reached  the  Kum- 
beera,  six  marches  from  Jnung.  Major  Law- 
rence had  been  permitted  to  join  his  iamily  at 
the  Sukko  court,  where  they  are  confined.  They 
were  treated  with  kindness.  Sir  Charles  Napier 
proceeds  to  India  ori  the  24th  instant. 

Commercial  affairs  have  not  sutfered  in  India 
so  much  as  might  have  been  exp  cted.  All  is 
quiet  in  China.  It  is  said  the  Chinese  bankers- 
are  withdrawing  their  capital  from  Canton,  an- 
ticipating disturbances  in  April  ; and  upon  Chi- 
nese authority,  we  are  inlormed  that  the  Imperial 
Seu,  Commissioner,  has  Held  a consultation  with 
the  elders  and  gentry  on  the  question  of  open- 
ing the  eily  to  the  English.  He  is  reported  to 
have  told  them  that  he  is  not  in  a position  lo  re- 
sist by  force  ol  arms,  nor  is  he  disposed  lo  incur 
the  pecuniary  and  political  responsibility  ol  com- 
ing to  an  open  rupture  with  the  barbarians  ; so 
that  if  they  are  to  be  kept  out,  the  gentry  and 
people  must  themselves  provide  ibe  men  and 
means. 


€i)e  States. 


Massachusetts. — Duelling. — A bill  has  passed 
the  Massacnusetls  Legislature,  and  been  approved 
by  the  Governor,  rendering  every  person  who 
fights  by  prev ious  arrangement  liable  to  ten  years 
imprisonment  or  $5,Ul)U  fine.  Every  one  wlio  at- 
lenUs  such  a fight,  as  aid,  second  or  surgeon,  or 
in  any  way  encourages  and  promoLes  it,  snail  be 
liable  to  serve  five  years  in  the  Slate  Frison  or 
three  years  in  the  County  Jail,  or  lo  be  fined 
$1,0011.  Any  one  who  leaves  the  Stale  to  fight 
is  punishable  with  5 years  imprisonment  or  $5,000 
tine. 

Plurality  Law. — The  bill  providing  that  Presi- 
dents! Electors  and  Members  ol  Congress  on  a 
second  trial  may  be  chosen  by  a plurality  vote, 
which  had  passed  the  House  by  a vote  ol  115  to 
91,  has  been  rejected  by  the  Senate. 

Mutual  Insurance. — A committee  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Legislature  have  reported  adversely  to 
an  application  fora  charter  of  a Mutual  insu- 
rance Company,  on  the  ground  that  the  strength 


ofthe  system  lies  in  the  concentration  of  the  risks 
in  a few  offices  ; their  diffusion  being  the  cause  of 
weakness  and  loss  in  the  offices  which  do  busi- 
ness upon  this  plan.  The  Committee  say,  in  its 
report : _ 

“ There  has  been  incorporated  thirty-two  of- 
fices, with  mutual  powers,  since  the  year  1836, 
(with  the  exception  oftwo  which  obtained  earlier 
grants,)  and  of  this  number  only  twenty  survive, 
and  some  of  these,  which  have  been  more  recent- 
ly estadlished,  are  known  to  be  in  a feeble  stale, . 
and  are  compelled  to  assess  their  members  repeat- 
edly to  provide  for  their  losses.  The  old  stock 
offices,  which,  for  a time,  insured  on  the  mutual 
plan,  abandoned  that  co  rse  after  a little  expe- 
rience, which  resulted  in  a loss  generally.” 

Rhode  Island. — The  election  for  Slate  offi- 
cers and  members  of  Congress  took  place  on 
Wednesday  (2nd  inst.)  and  resulted  in  the  choice 
of  Henry  B.  Anthony  (Whig),  as  Governor,  and 
of  G.  G.  King  (Whig),  as  member  of  Congress 
from  the  Eastern  district.  There  was  no  choice 
made  of  Secretary  of  State,  neither  of  member 
of  Congress  for  the  Western  district.  Tne  late 
member,  B.  B.  Thurston  (Democrat),  failed  of 
his  election  by  a very  small  number  of  votes. 

The  returns  for  Governor  and  Congress,  from 
all  the  State  except  the  town  of  New  Shoreham, 
stands  as  follows: — for  the  Whig  candidate  for 
Governor  5043, — for  the  Democratic  candidate 
2963, — for  the  Free  Soil,  546.  In  the  first  dis- 
trict; Mr.  King  (Whig),  is  elected  ; in  the  second, 
Mr.  Thurston  (Democrat),  lacks  123  of  an  elec- 
tion. The  Legislature  stands:  In  the  Senate,  20 
Whigs  to  11  Democrats  and  1 Free  Soiler, — in 
the  House  42  Whigs  to  23  Democrats  and  1 
Free  Soiler.  There  are  three  vacancies.  In  case 
of  no  election  the  old  representatives  hold  over. 

Connecticut. — No  choice  of  Governor.  Of 
the  candidates  for  Congress  three  Democrats  and 
one  Whig  were  elected.  Tne  slate  of  parties  in 
the  Legislature  is  somewhat  uncertain.  If  is  be- 
lieved, however,  that  the  Whigs  will  have  a small 
majority,  and  that  a Whig  Governor  will  be  se- 
lected. 

Subsequent  accounts  give  the  following  as  the 
result  of  the  election  in  the  Legislature,  viz : — 
Whigs  111,  Democrats  97,  free  Soil  14.  The 
Courant  says  :“  beyond  doubt  the  Wmg  ticket 
for  State  affairs  will  be  elected.” 

New  York. — Natural  History  of  llie  Stale. — A 
late  communication  from  Governor  Fish  lo  the 
Legislature  states  that  $413, 0U0  have  already 
been  expended  on  the  work,  and  that  additional 
appropriations  are  still  necessary  lor  its  comple- 
tion. When  fiuished,  it  will  be  one  of  the  most 
splendid  scientific  eollections  ever  issued  from 
the  press. 

Legislative. — The  bill  defining  the  responsibility 
of  stockholders  in  banking  corporalions , has  passed 
both  tiouses  of  the  Legislalute,  and  become  a 
law. 

The  Free  School  bill  has  also  been  passed  by 
the  Legislature.  The  act  must  however  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  people  at  the  next  November  elec- 
tion, when  if  approved  by  them,  it  shall  take  ef- 
fect on  the  first  day  ol  January  1850.  The  gene- 
ral provisions  of  both  these  bills  will  be  more 
particularly  noted  hereafter. 

Ten  hour  bill. — This  bill  provides  that  in  the 
absence  of  any  previous  contract,  ten  hours  shall 
constitute  a day’s  labor  (not  applicable  however 
to  agricultural  or  domestic  employ mentsj;  that 
no  person  under  six  years  of  age  shall  be  employ- 
ed in  any  factory,  furnace,  workshop,  or  manu- 
factory w halever,  or  if  under  twelve  years  of  age, 
shall  be  so  employed  more  than  eight  hours  in 
any  one  day,  except  by  their  own  consent ; and 
that  if  any  owner,  agent  or  other  officer  ol  any 
factory,  lurnace,  vvoikshopor  mariulactory,  shall 
employ  or  assent  to  the  employment  of  any  per- 
son or  persons,  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of 
Ibis  section,  tie  or  they  snail  be  deemed  guilty  of 
a misdemeanor.  The  act  lo  take  effect  on  the 
first  of  Jone  next. 

Liter ulure  Fund.— The  following  i3  the  appor- 
tionment ol  ttie  Literature  Fund  among  the  seve- 
ral Academiesjof  the  State  ol  New  York,  made 
by  the  Regents  oi  the  University  on  I fie  28th  ult. 
The  Albany  Academy  gets,  $912  1)4;  tne  Alfred 
Academy  receives  $9U8  34  ; the  Geneva  Wesley- 
an Seminary,  $872  16  ; tne  Brooklyn  Female 
Academy  $SUU  36;  the  Grammar  School  of  Co- 
lumbia Co.iege  $529  15;  the  Oneida  Conference 
Seminary  $646  14  ; the  Rutgers  Female  Institute 
$638  16;  the  Cortland  Academy  $534  46;  the 
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Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution  in  New  York  $584  98  ; 
Ihe  Fredonia  Academy  $531  80;  the  Grammar 
School  of  the  University  of  New  York  $252  61 ; 
the  Astoria  Institute  $143  59. 

The  Regents,  ori  the  same  day,  distributed  to 
17  different  Schools  the  sum  of  $1,374  60  from 
the  revenue  of  the  Literature  and  United  States 
Deposit  Funds,  fot  the  purchase  of  books  and  ap- 
paratus, those  Academies  having  raised  an  equal 
amount  for  the  same  purpose  from  sources  inde- 
pendent of  their  corporate  funds. 

Pennsylvania: — Legislative. — The  bill  provi 
ding  lor  the  completion  of  the  North  Branch 
Canal  which  again  came  upon  a motion  to  re- 
consider was  negatived  by  a decided  vote — 34  to 
47 — on  the  29lh  ult.  The  merits  of  the  bill  have 
been  discussed  at  great  length  and  several  votes 
had  previously  been  taken  with  a similar  result. 
The  sole  objection  urged  to  the  measure  is  the 
crippled  state  of  the  finances  of  the  common- 
wealth, and  the  magnitude  of  the  State  debt.  Of 
the  value  of  the  improvement  but  one  sentiment 
prevailed. 

The  bill  negatived  in  this  instance  was  that 
calling  for  a loan  from  the  banks  sufficient  to 
complete  the  work,  by  allowing  them  to  issue 
small  notes. 

Elective  Judiciary. — The  following  joint  resolu- 
tion was  passed  on  the  2nd  inst,  by  a vote  of  52 
to  25,  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  having 
previously  passed  the  Senate,  viz  : — 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  said  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  in 
General  Assembly  met,  That  the  Constitution  of 
this  Commonwealth  be  amended  in  the  Second 
Section  of  the  Fifth  Article,  so  that  it  shall  read 
as  follows  : The  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  of 
the  several  Courts  ot  Common  Pleas,  and  of  such 
other  courts  qf  record,  as  are  or  shall  be  estab- 
lished by  law,  shall  be  elected  by  the  qualified 
electors  of  the  Commonwealth,  in  the  manner 
following  to  wit  : The  Judges  of  the  Supreme 

Court  by  the  qualified  electors  of  the  Common- 
wealth at  large,  the  President  Judges  of  the  se- 
veral Courts  of  Common  Pleas  and  of  such  other 
courts  of  record  as  are,  or  shall  be,  established 
by  law,  and  all  other  judges  required  to  be  learn- 
ed in  the  law,  by  the  qualified  electors  of  the  re- 
spective districts  over  which  they  are  to  preside 
or  act  as  judges,  and*the  Associate  Judges  of  the 
Courts  of  Common  Pleas  by  the  qualified  electors 
of  the  counties  respectively. 

The  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  shall  hold 
their  offices  for  the  term  of  fifteen  years,  if  they 
shall  so  long  behave  themselves  well,  (subject  to 
the  allutmenthereinafter  provided  for,  subsequent 
to  the  first  election.)  The  President  Judges  of 
the  several  Courts  of  Common  Pleas  and  ot  such 
other  courts  of  record  as  are  or  shall  be  establish- 
ed by  law,  and  all  other  judges  required  to  be 
learned  in  the  law,  shall  hold  their  offices  for  ttie 
term  of  ten  years,  if  they  shall  so  long  behave 
themselves  well.  The  Associate  Judges  of  the 
Courts  of  Common  Pleas,  shall  hold  iheir  offices 
for  the  term  of  five  years,  it  they  shall  so  long  be- 
have themselves  well,  all  of  whom  shall  be  com- 
missioned by  the  Governor;  but  fur  any  reasona- 
ble cause  which  shall  not  be  sufficient  grounds  of 
impeachment,  the  Governor  shall  remove  any  of 
them  on  the  address  of  two-thirds  of  each  branch 
of  the  Legislature. 

The  first  election  shall  lake  place  at  the 
general  election  ol  this  commonwealth,  next  after 
the  adoption  of  this  amendment,  and  the  com- 
missions of  all  the  Judges  who  may  be  then  in 
office  shall  expire  on  the  first  Monday  of  Decem- 
ber following,  when  the  terms  ot  the  new  Judges 
shall  commence.  The  persons  w ho  shall  then  be 
elected  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  shall  hold 
their  offices  as  lollows:  one  of  them  for  three 
years,  one  for  six  years,  one  for  nine  years,  one 
for  twehe  years  and  one  for  fifteen  years,  the 
term  of  each  to  be  decided  by  lot  by  the  said 
Judges  as  soon  after  the  election  as  convenient, 
and  ihe  result  certified  by  them  to  the  Governor 
that  the  commissions  may  be  issued  in  accord- 
ance thereto.  The  Judge  whose  commission  will 
first  expire  shall  be  Chief  Justice  during  his 
term,  and  thereafter  each  Judge  whose  commis- 
sion shall  first  expire  shall  in  turn  be  the  Chief 
Justice,  and  if  tw o or  more  commissions  shall  ex- 
pire on  the  same  day  the  Judges  holding  them 
shall  decide  by  lot  which  shall  be  the  Chief 
Justice.  Any  vacancies  happening  by  death,  re- 
signation or  otherwise,  in  any  of  the  said  courts, 
shall  be  tilled  by  appointment  by  ttie  Governor, 
to  continue  till  the  first  Mouday  of  December 
succeeding  the  next  general  election.  The  Judges 
ol  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  Presidents  of  the 


several  courts  of  Common  Pleas  shall  at  stated 
times  receive  lor  their  services  an  adequate  com- 
pensation, to  be  fixed  by  law,  which  shall  not  be 
diminished  during  their  continuance  in  office, but 
they  shall  receive  no  fees  or  perquisites  of  office, 
nor  hold  any  other  office  of  profit  under  this  com- 
monwealth. The  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court 
during  their  continuance  in  office  shall  resale 
within  this  commonwealth,  and  the  other  Judges 
during  their  continuance  m office  shall  reside 
within  the  district  or  county  for  which  they  were 
respectively  elected. 

This  measure  must  be  submitted  to  the  next 
Legislature,  when,  if  approved,  it  will  be  placed 
before  the  people  for  ttieir  sanction,  at  the  next 
succeeding  stale  election.  If  the  vote  of  the 
people  should  be  confirmatory  it  will  then  be- 
come a part  of  the  Constitution  of  the  State. 

Slavery  in  the  Territories. — Resolutions  adopted 
by  the  Senate  of  Pennsylvania  on  the  26th  of 
February,  by  a vote  of  23  to  9,  viz  : 

“Whereas,  By  recent  treaty  stipulations  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Mexico,  two  Pro- 
vinces, formerly  belonging  toand  within  thejuris- 
diction  of  the  latter  Government,  were  ceded  to 
and  acquired  hy  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas,  By  the  Constituti  in  and  laws  of  the 
United  Slates,  the  power  and  duty  of  providing 
territorial  governments  for  the  newly  acquired 
provinces, devolves  upon  the  American  Congress; 
and 

Whereas,  This  new  acquisition  and  new  res- 
ponsibility has  engendered  sectional  strifes  be- 
tween the  friends  of  freedom  and  free  labor  upon 
one  side,  and  the  advocates  of  slavery  extension 
upon  the  other ; 

Therefore , Resolved,  Sfc.,  That  we,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  of  Pennsylvania,  being 
firm  in  our  adherence  to  the  Federal  Constitution 
— its  concessions  and  compromises — and  yielding 
cheerful  obedience  to  the  legally  constituted  au- 
thorities of  the  land,  do  herely  enter  our  solemn 
protest  against  the  further  extension  of  human 
slavery. 

Resolved,  That  the  period  of  compromises 
with,  and  concessions  to,  the  demands  of  slavery 
has  passed,  and  the  cherished  principles  of  free- 
dom, the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  of  an  enlightened 
policy,  and  the  dictates  of  patriotism  and  philan- 
throphy  alike  forbid  any  farther  enlargement  of 
the  area  of  human  bondage. 

Resolved,  That  our  Senators  and -Representa- 
tives in  Congress  be,  ar.d  are  hereby  requested 
to  vote  at  all  limes  and  under  all  circumstances, 
in  favor  of  extending  the  principles  of  the  ordi- 
nance of  1787  to  the  newly  acquired  Territories.’' 

Ohio. — Convention  to  amend  the  Constitution. — 
The  bill  to  authorize  the  holding  of  a convention 
to  form  a new  Constitution  for  ihe  State,  was 
passed  on  the  22nd  ult.  The  advantages,  says  an 
Ohio  Journal,  expected  to  be  secured  by  Ihe 
change,  are,  a total  reform  of  the  Judiciary  sys- 
tem and  the  practice  of  the  Courts. 

The  election  of  alt  officers  by  the  people. 

No  increase  of  the  State  debt,  except  by  a vote 
of  the  people  themselves. 

A liberal  system  of  common  schools  and  of 
education. 

No  legislation  but  what  the  people  can  reform 
or  annul,  when  found  injurious. 

Illinois. — The  following  act  to  amend  the  in- 
terest laws  of  this  Slate,  was  passed  by  the  late 
Legislature,  and  approved  January  3U,  1849  : 

It  provides  that,  Irom  and  after  the  passage  of 
this  act,  money  may  be  loaned,  at  such  rate  ol 
interest  not  exceeding  ten  per  cent,  per  annum 
on  each  hundred  dollars  as  the  parlies  may  agree 
upon,  anything  in  the  laws  ol  this  slate  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding  ; and  further,  that,  iri 
the  trial  of  any  action  brought  upon  a promissory 
note  or  writing  obligatory  in  any  of  the  courts  ol 
this  Stale,  wherein  is  reserved  a higher  rate  of 
interest  than  six  per  cent,  per  annum,  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  the  defendant  to  set  up  and  plead,  as  a 
defence  in  any  such  suit,  that  the  coifsideration 
of  said  note  or  writing  obligatory  upon  which 
said  suit  is  brought,  was  not  ‘ money  loaned,’ 
upon  which  issue  it  shall  be  lawful  for  ihe  credi- 
tor being  alive,  to  become  a witness  and  his  testi- 
mony shall  be  received  as  evidence,  and  the  cre- 
ditor, if  he  shall  offer  his  testimony,  shall  be 
received  as  a witness,  together  with  any  other 
legal  evidence  that  may  be  introduced  by  either 
parly  ; and  if  upon  the  trial  of  the  said  issue  it 
shall  be  found  that  the  said  note  or  writing  obli- 
gatory, upon  which  such  sun  is  brought,  was  not 
I given  for  money  loaned,  then  the  said  court  shall 
render  judgment  lor  the  principal  sum  in  the 


promisory  note  or  writing  obligatory,  and  six  per 
cent,  interest  thereon. 

Alabama. — Hard  Currency — Among  the  pro- 
ceedings of  a democratic  meeting  held  at  Jack- 
sonville in  Benton  County  in  this  Slate  on  the 
19th  of  February  last,  convened  for  the  purpose 
of  choosing  delegates  to  a Slate  convention  to 
nominate  a candidate  for  Governor,  are  found 
the  following  preamble  and  resolutions,  which 
were  adopted  by  the  meeting,  viz: 

In  view  of  the  existing  Slate  of  our  currency, 
we  deem  it  of  the  first  importance,  that  the  De- 
mocracy of  the  Stale,  when  assembled  in  Con- 
vention, should  recommend  to  the  next  Legisla- 
ture the  adoption  of  some  financial  policy  which 
will  render  to  the  country  a safe  and  sound  circu- 
lating medium.  The  experience  of  the  last  seve- 
ral yearss  show  that  the  Whig  parly  have  been 
active  and  energetic  in  their  accusations  against 
the  Democracy — charging  to  them  all  the  disas- 
ters which  misrule  could  contribute  to  the  pios- 
tralion  of  the  State  Banking  system,  and  the  con- 
sequent want  and  disadvantages  under  which  Al- 
abama is  now  laboring  for  a circulating  medium 
pf  its  own. 

Notwithstanding  their  charges  are  groundless, 
and  known  to  be  so,  yet  there  ara  those  to  reassei  t 
them,  and  influence,  if  possible,  public  opinion  lo 
their  sanction.  To  the  end,  therefore,  that  the 
people  of  Alabama  may  know  the  position  which 
the  Democratic  party  of  Benton  occupy  upon  this 
subject — 

Resolved,  Isl.  That  this  meeting  recommend  to 
the  consueralion  ol  said  Convention,  the  proprie- 
ty of  the  members  setting  forlh  their  views  at 
large  upon  the  subjects  of  our  currency  and  inter- 
nal improvement ; and  to  recommend  to  the  next 
Legislature  the  passage  of  some  law  establishing 
such  banking  institutions  as  will  afford  a sound 
circulating  medium  lo  meet  the  wants  of  the 
people. 

Resolved,  2 d.  That  we  regard  it  as  visionary  to 
insist  upon  a metallic  currency  in  the  State  of 
Alabama,  so  long  as  the  surrounding  States  re- 
cognize bank  bills  as  a circulating  medium  for 
specie. 

Missouri. — Boundary  Question. — The  recent 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  favor  of  Iowa, 
in  the  disputed  question  of  boundary  between  the 
two  Slates,  is  thus  alluded  lo  by  the  St.  Louis 
Republican. 

“This  decision  is  final — it  being  the  result  of 
an  agreed  case  between  the  parties,  and  settles 
the  question  of  boundary.  The  county  of  Schuy- 
ler, and  perhaps  other  territory , over  which  Mis- 
souri has  always  claimed  and  exercised  jurisfic- 
tion,  is,  by  this  decision,  determined  to  belong  lo 
Iowa,  and  will  hereafter  form  a part  of  that  Slate. 
This  result  is  unexpected,  and  may  be  productive 
of  some  inconvenience.  The  population  of  the 
county,  last  fall,  was  about  three  thousand  five 
hundred,  most  of  whom,  ive  imagine,  ivi‘1  dislike  be- 
ing thrown  into  a free  State,  though  it  happens,  for- 
tunately, that  they  own  only  a lew  slaves.  The 
total  number,  at  the  last  census,  was  only  tvvenly- 
lour.’’ 

Slavery  Question. — A large  Democratic  meeting 
was  held  at  St.  Louis,  on  the  17th  ult.,  upon  a 
call  made  through  the  public  prints,  to  take  into 
considei ation  the  resolutions  lately  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  upon  the  subject  of  slavery  in  the 
territories,  at  which  Mr.  John  Smith  was  ap- 
po  nted  Chairman,  and  Messrs.  Meyer  and  Ship- 
ley  Secretaries.  The  meeting  was  organized 
amid  much  confusion.  A committee  was  then 
appointed,  upon  a motion  made  and  carried,  to 
prepare  resolutions  expressive  of  the  sense  of  the 
meeting,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Alexander  Kay- 
ser,  Dr.  M.  Marlin,  O.  D.  Filley,  N.  Tieruian, 
G.  Schanlhaler,  W.  Fischer,  C.  Mueggs,  W. 
Barton,  a d John  Kern.  While  the  Committee 
were  absent,  the  Chairman  addressed  the  meet- 
ing, in  the  course  of  which  he  urged  upon  Ihe 
Democracy  to  give  to  the  report  of  the  Commit- 
tee a lair  consideration,  and  if  Ihe  resolutions 
were  not  in  accordance  with  the  sense  of  the  ma- 
jority, to  vote  them  down. 

Alter  a short  time,  IheCommitlee  returned  and 
presented  a preamble  and  resolulions,  which  were 
adopted,  among  which  are  the  following: 

Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  the 
Territories  of  the  United  Slates  occupy  a posi- 
tion different  from  that  of  the  Sovereign  Slates: 
that  the  right  of  legislation  existing  in  the  people 
ol  those  territories  is  subordinate  lo  the  power  of 
| Congress  over  the  subjects  of  such  legislation  ; 
that  lo  Congress  belongs  the  power  of  organizing 
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the  legislative  bodies  of  the  Territories  of  the 
United  Slates,  and  of  affirming  or  disaffirming 
any  of  their  acts,  and  that  Congress,  in  the  exer- 
cise of  its  constitutional  powers,  may  do  for  Cali- 
fornia and  New  Mexico  what  tne  JefFersons,  the 
Middletons,  the  Randolphs,  the  Pinckneys,  the 
Masons,  and  the  Rutledges,  the  Southern  states- 
men of  a former  generation,  did  for  the  North- 
western Territory. 

* * # * A * 

Resolved,  That  we  heartily  approve  of  the 
course  of  the  majority  of  our  delegation  in  Con- 
gress, in  refusing  to  unite  with  the  Washington 
Convention  of  Southern  men;  we  regard  all  such 
sectional  organizations,  like  their  prototype,  the 
Hartford  Convention,  as  treasonable  and  revolu- 
tionary in  their  nature,  by  attempting  to  control 
the  action  of  Ihe  Government  otherwise  than  ac- 
cording to  the  constitution  and  the  laws;  and  to 
those  who  worthily  rebuke  such  designs,  we  are 
ready  to  exclaim,  “ Well  done,  good  and  faithful 
servant.” 

Resolved,  That  we  regard  with  increased  pride 
and  confidence  our  great  leader,  Thomas  H. 
Benton,  whose  prophecies,  made  more  than 
quarter  of  a century  since,  are  now  in  process  of 
lulfilment,  and  that  we  believe  that  in  every 
emergency  of  our  affairs,  his  course  will  be 
marked  by  the  most  masterly  and  far-seeing 
statemanship  which  has  hitherto  characterised 
his  political  career. 

After  the  reception  of  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee, Mr.  Hoyt  presented  a series  of  resolu- 
tions, approving  the  resolutions  of  the  Legisla- 
ture on  this  subject,  and  “ deprecating  the  agita- 
tions attempted  throughout  the  Northern  Slates 
on  the  subject  of  Southern  interests,  as  tending  to 
alienate  one  portion  of  our  beloved  Union  from 
the  other,” — the  reading  of  which  was  followed 
by  a scene  of  uproar  and  confusion  that  was  in- 
describable. Order  being  at  length  restored,  Mr. 
Thomas  Harvey  made  a moderate  but  fervent, 
speech  in  opposition  to  the  resolutions  of  the 
Committee,  and  Mr.  F.  M.  Haight  in  favor. 
After  some  remarks  by  Captain  Hudson,  Mr.  J. 
C.  Meyer  was  called  to  the  stand,  who  in  the 
course  of  his  remarks,  declared  that  he  was 
warm  in  the  cause  of  democracy — that  he  was 
not  here  for  the  purpose  of  creating  a schism, 
and  that  he  was  no  friend  to  Slavery.  The  con- 
sideration of  this  question  had  been  evaded  by 
the  Baltimore  Convention,  but  the  time  had  now 
arrived  for  action. 

The  resolutions  of  Mr.  Hoyt  were  laid  upon 
the  table  by  “ a large  majority,”  the  Chairman 
.said;  and  the  question  then  being  on  the  adoption 
of  the  Report  of  the  Committee — the  preamble 
first  being  amended  by  sinking  out  the  words 
“ Northern  and  Southern  fanatics,”  and  inserting 
“ brethren  of  the  North  and  South,” — it  was 
decided  as  adopting  the  report. 


Chronicle. 


Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis  Railroad. — The 
City  of  Cincinnati  decided  by  a large  majority 
on  the  30th  ull.,  that  it  should  subscribe  one 
million  of  dollars  towards  the  completion  of  the 
Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis  Railroad.  This  sub- 
scription is  to  be  applied  to  building  the  road 
Jrom  Cincinnati  west,  selling  aside  a sufficient 
portion  of  it  for  the  purchase  of  cars,  locomo- 
tives, &c.,  rendering  it  certain  that  a portion  of 
the  road  at  least  will  be  constructed. 

At  a meeting  held  in  St.  Louis  on  the  29th 
ull.,  which  was  largely  attended,  a resolution 
was  offered  and  unanimously  passed,  'authorising 
the  City  authorities  to  subscrioe  half  a million 
of  dollars  towards  the  construction  of  this  road. 

Suspension  Bridges.— It  is  proposed  to  bridge 
ihe  Ohio  river,  between  Cincinnati  and  Coving- 
ton. Mr.  Charles  Lllelt,  Jr  , the  distinguished 
engineer,  has  written  a letter  declaring  its  prac- 
ticability, and  the  lower  House  of  the  Onto  Legis- 
lature has  passed  a bill  incorporating  a company 
to  build  the  bridge. 

Mr.  Ellett  says,  that  iL  is  entirely  practicable  to 
span  the  whole  breadth  ol  the  river  with  a single 
arch,  which  will  not  impair  the  navigation  in  the 
least,  at  a cost  ol  $300,000. 

The  gigantic  arch  is  to  be  120  feet  above  the 
centre  ol  the  river,  at  low  water — the  lowers  lor 
Ihe  suspension  of  the  wire  cables  230  feet  high — 
twenty  cables  lour  inches  in  diameter,  capable  of 
suspending  a weight  ol  7,0U0  tons. 

this  is  truly  a grand  and  gigantic  project. 


The  bridge  at  Wheeling  is  to  be  92  feet  above 
low  watermark — the  bridge  contemplated  across 
the  Mississippi  at  St.  Louis  is  to  have  an  eleva- 
tion of  45  feet  above  the  highest  freshets^ — but  the 
bridge  is  proposed  at  120  feet  above  the  lower 
water  mark,  or  50  feet  above  the  great  flood  of 
1832. 

We  believe  the  project  practicable,  and  that 
the  enterprise  “ will  pay.” — Cincinnati  Gaxetle. 

Leipsic,  Saxony-,  Feb.  11. — For  the  first  time 
a marriage  between  a Jew  and  a Christian  has 
been  celebrated  at  Leipsic.  The  parties  were 
Doctor  Geilzner,  a Roman  Catholic  of  Vienna, 
and  Mademoiselle  Pauline  Marx,  an  Israelite  of 
Leipsic.  The  nuptial  benediction  was  pro- 
nounced by  the  curate  of  St.  Maria  and  after- 
wards by  the  rabbi,  M.  Furtz,-a  celebrated  orien- 
talist, is  attached  as  professor  to  the  Royal  Uni- 
versity of  the  city  of  Leipsic. 

American  Monet  at  Panama. — A correspon- 
dent of  the  Picayune,  writing  from  Panama,  on  the 
3d  of  February,  says  : — 

In  case  any  of  your  friends  are  coming  this 
way,  tell  them  to  bring  five  franc  pieces  instead 
of  American  dollars,  as  the  former  pieces  sell 
here  for  25  per  cent,  more  than  the  latter,  while 
with  you  they  cost  about  6 per  cent.  less.  A 
good  deal  of  American  gold  and  silver  could  be 
picked  up  here  at  prices  to  admit  of  a handsome 
profit.  The  dollar  currency  of  New  Granada  is 
the  Macuquino  dollar,  of  eight  rials.  American 
dollars,  halves  and  quarters,  pass  the  same  as 
currency  dollars,  while  10  arid  5 cent  pieces 
pass  for  12^  and  6j  cents — so  that  with  eight 
10  cent  pieces  one  can  pick  up  as  many  Ameri- 
can dollars  as  you  want.  On  American  gold 
there  is  the  same  loss. 

In  the  British  House  of  Commons,  Lord  John 
Russel  has  carried  his  measure  to  remove  the 
Jewish  disabilities,  so  that  a Jew  can  hold  a seat 
in  Parliament.  The  measure  passed  the  House 
of  Commons  by  a vote  of  214  to  111,  amid  loud 
cheers.'  Should  the  bill  pass  the  Lords,  Baron 
Rothschild  will  take  his  seat  as  a member  from 
London, 

The  Foreign  Journals  announce  the  death  of 
an  American  printer  lately  at  Paris,  by  name  of 
Moreton,  leaving  the  sum  of  .£40,000  as  a be- 
quest to  any  person  vt  ho  snail  succeed  in  the  con- 
struction of  a machine  capable  of  striking  off  ten 
thousand  copies  of  a newspaper  within  the  hour. 

Travelling  in  the  air. — The  following  is  ta- 
ken from  the  London  Gentleman's  Magazine,  Vol.  79 
[1809]  : — “ M.  Degan,  a watchmaker  in  Vienna, 
nas  invented  a machine  by  which  a person  can 
rise  into  the  air.  He  has  since  made  several  pub- 
lic experiments,  and  rose  to  the  height  of  54  leet, 
flying  in  various  directions  with  the  celerity  of  a 
bird.  A subrcription  has  been  opened  at  Vienna, 
to  enable  him  to  prosecute  his  discoveries.  The 
macliine  is  formed  of  two  parachutfes  of  taffeta, 
which  may  be  tolded  up  or  extended  at  pleasure, 
and  the  person  who  moves  them  is  placed  in  the 
centre. 

The  “air  line  steamer”  for  California,  Profes- 
sor Mapes,  is  of  opinion,  cannot  succeed.  The 
reason  consists  in  the  nature  of  hydrogen  gas,  a 
fluid  so  subtle,  that  no  substance,  except  a vitri- 
fied surface,  has  yet  been  found,  capable  ol  con- 
fining it.  This  escape  goes  on  rapidly  even  when 
the  balloon  is  floating  with  the  wind,  and  must 
be  greatly  increased  by  the  pressure  arising  from 
the  motion  of  the  balloon  in  a direction  to  the 
wind. 

Formidable  as  this  difficulty  appears  we  have 
not  a doubt  but  luat  the  ingenuity  of  our  country- 
men is  fully  equal  to  the  emergency. 

North  Carolina  Gold  Placer — At  the 
Mountaiu  Creek  mine,  iu  Catawba  county,  be- 
longing to  Messrs.  Cansler  and  Shuford,  three 
hands  collected,  iu  two  days  and  a hall,  with  the 
simple  operations  of  pan  and  hand  rocker,  2,208 
dwts.  ol  gold  from  the  vein,  and  from  Ihe  sands 
below,  by  the  use  ol  the  null,  159  dwts.  more. 
The  amount  collected  during  the  week,  indepen- 
dent of  the  products  of  ttie  rucker  was  2267  dwts. 
At  one  panning,  Mr.  Shuford  got  215  d.vls.  some 
of  it  in  particles  of  considerable  size. 

Since  the  above,  which  is  substantially  correct, 
was  reported,  Mr.  Cansler  called  at  our  office, 
and  informed  us  that,  at  a subsequent  period, 
which  w as  on  2Uth  inst.  one  bushel  oi  ore  y leided 
1980  dwts.  of  pure  gold  ! This,  lor  the  truth  ot 
which  we  vouch,  thro  as  California  altogether  iu 
the  shade. 


From  Guatemala. — Mr.  Hise,  our  Charge  da 
Affairs  to  Central  America  had  been  unable  to 
the  14th  of  February,  to  present  himself  to  the 
President,  there  being  nc  regular  head  or  au- 
thorised and  permanent  government  there 

Rafael  Carrera,  who  had  ruled  the  Government 
for  ten  years  by  military  force,  without  a written 
constitution,  was  compelled  to  resign  and  leave 
the  country  in  August  last.  A Provisional  Gov. 
ernment  was  therefore  convoked,  which  elected 
Juan  A.  Martinez,  Provisional  President,  which 
was  resisted  by  Vicente  Cruz,  the  Vice  President 
of  Carrera,  who,  with  other  disaffected  persons, 
took  up  arms  against  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment. The  resignation  of  Martinez  followed, 
and  the  Assembly  thereupon  elected  Sr.  D. 
Bernard  Escobar,  President,  which  was  dissatis- 
factory to  Cruz  and  his  followers;  upon  which 
Escobar  also  resigned.  Some  fights  occurred; 
and  since  a peace  has  been  affected,  and  the 
parties  have  Iralernized. 

Fire  at  Toronto. — A destructive  fire  oc- 
curred at  Toronto  on  Saturday  last,  which  de- 
stroyed property  to  the  amount  of  $690,001),  lay- 
ing in  ashes  a large  portion  of  the  ciiy.  The 
magnificent  Cathedrai  of  St.  James  erected  a 
few  years  since  on  the  spot  where  the  former 
Cathedral  stood,  also  destroyed  by  fire  ten  years 
ago,  is  included  in  the  conflagration. 

Medical  College. — The  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Medicine  was  conferred  upon  435  students  in  at- 
tendance upon  the  lectures  of  thb  four  medical 
instutions  of  this  city,  last  winter,  viz: — Univer- 
sity 190;  Jefferson  College  188;  Pennsylvania 
College  36;  Philadelphia  College  21.  Tne  Me- 
dical College  of  the  Stale  of  South  Carolina  re- 
cently conlerred  the  degree  of  Dactor  of  Medi- 
cine on  45  students,  and  the  Medical  Department 
of  the  University  of  New  York  The  same  honor 
on  147  gentlemen,  students  of  that  institution. 

Cholera  at  New  Orleans. — Piivate  advices 
state  that  the  Cholera  prevails  to  an  alarming  ex- 
tent again  in  that  city.  For  the  week  ending 
29th  ult.,  the  interments  were  421,  ot  which  288 
were  of  Cholera.  No  class  finds  immunity  now 
from  it. 

IT^  The  National  Intelligencer  of  the  30lh 
contains  a letter  from  the  Hon.  W.  H.  Seward, 
U.  S.  Senator  of  New  York,  contradicting  the 
current  rumor  that  President  Taylor  urged  upon 
Congress  the  necessity  of  passing  the  general  ap- 
prialton  bill  with  the  Walker  amendment. 

St.  Louis,  April  3. — The  Democratic  General 
Ticket  succeeded  by  about  150  majority  at  the 
city  election  yesterday,  exceptthe  marshal.  Tne 
vote  on  the  question  whether  the  city  shall  sub- 
scribe lo  the  loan  of  half  a million  dollars  to  the 
Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis  Railroad,  as  recom- 
mended by  a large  meeting  held  recently,  was 
cast  in  favor  of  the  loan  by  2500  majority. 

|E^=*  Major  General  Worth,  Major  Deas,  Ma- 
jor Pemberton,  and  Captain  Wood  of  the  United 
Stales  Army,  arrived  at  New  OUeans  on  the 
27th  ult.,  Irom  Galveston. 
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CIVIL  APPOINTMENTS, 


BY  THE  PRESIDENT. 

Land  Offices. 

Daniel  Sigler,  of  Indiana,  to  be  Register  of  the 
Land  Office  at  Winamac,  Indiana. 

Samuel  Brenton,  of  Indiana,  to  be  Register  of 
the  Land  Office  at  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana. 

John  H.  Thompson,  of  Indiana,  to  be  Receiver 
of  Public  Moneys  at  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

Mel  Smallwood,  of  Indiana,  to  be  Receiver  of 
Public  Moneys  at  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana. 

David  E.  Moore , of  Alabama,  to  be  Receiver  of 
Public  Moneys  at  Demopolis,  Alabama. 

Benjamin  A.  Putnam,  of  Florida,  to  be  Surveyor 
General  of  the  Public  Lands  in  Florida. 

Smallioood  Jfoel,  of  Indiana,  to  be  Receiver  of 
Public  Moneys  at  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  and  not 
Noel  Smallwood,  as  published  on  the  9th  inst. 

John  Dade,  of  Missouri,  to  be  Register  of  the 
Land  Office  at  Springfield,  Missouri. 

Horace  Mower,  of  Michigan,  to  be  Receiver  of 
Public  Moneys  at  Kalamazoo,  Michigan. 

Isaac  Moffalt,  of  Michigan,  to  be  Register  of 
the  Land  Office  at  Kalamazoo,  Michigan. 

Francis  P.  Catlin,  of  Wisconsin,  to  be  Register 
of  the  Land  Office  at  Willow  River,  Wisconsin. 

John  G.  Floyd,  of  Iowa,  to  be  Receiver  of  Pub- 
lic Moneys  at  Willow  River,  Wisconsin. 

John  H.  Kinzie,  of  Illinois,  to  be  Receiver  of 
Public  Moneys  at  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Robert  Griffiths,  of  Missouri,  to  be  Receiver  of 
Public  Moneys  at  Palmyra,  Missouri. 

Marshals. 

Alexander  Irvine,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be  United 
States  Marshal  for  the  Western  district  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

George  Little,  of  North  Carolina,  to  be  United 
States  Marshal  for  the  district  of  North  Carolina. 

Champion  J.  Hutchinson,  of  Wisconsin,  to  be 
United  States  Marshal  for  the  district  of  Wiscon- 
sin. 

Samuel  Barr,  of  Delaware,  to  be  United  States 
Marshal  for  the  district  of  Delaware. 

Attorneys. 

Bowen  Sweitztr,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be  United 
States  Attorney  for  the  Western  district  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Stephen  Whicher,  of  Iowa,  to  be  United  States 
Attorney  for  the  district  of  Iowa. 

Peter  Hamilton,  of  Alabama,  to  be  United  States 
Attorney  for  the  Southern  district  of  Alabama. 

Commissioner  of  Public  Buildings. 

Ignatius  Mudd,  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  to 
be  Commissioner  of  Public  Buildings. 

Warden. 

Thomas  Fitnam,  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  to 
be  Warden  of  the  Penitentiary. 


Indian  Agents. 

Philip  Raiford,  of  Alabama,  to  be  Indian  Agent 
for  the  Creek  Indians. 

Charles  P.  Babcock,  of  Michigan,  to  be  Super- 
intendent of  Indian  Affairs  at  Detroit,  Michigan. 

Appointments  by  the  Secretai~y  of  the  Interior. 

John  C.  Hays,  of  Texas,  to  be  Indian  Sub- 
Agent  on  the  Rio  Gila,  New  Mexico. 

Samuel  C.  Spencer,  of  Florida,  to  be  Indian 
Sub-Agent  for  the  Seminole  Indians  in  Florida 

William  Hatten,  of  Tennessee,  to  be  Indian 
Sub-Agent  at  the  Upper  Missouri  Sub-Agency. 

Washington  Barrow,  of  Tennessee,  to  be  Indian 
Sub-Agent  at  Council  Bluffs  Sub  Agency. 

Adam  Johnston,  of  Ohio,  to  be  Indian  Sub-Agent 
on  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joachim  rivers. 

Pension  Agents. 

James  Swan,  of  Maryland,  to  be  Pension  Agent 
at  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

Thomas  Reed,  of  Vermont,  to  be  Pension  Agent 
at  Montpelier,  Vermont. 

John  LI.  Peck,  of  Vermont,  to  be. Pension  Agent 
at  Burlington,  Vermont,  to  which  place  the  Pen- 
sion Agency  heretofore  at  Poultney  has  been  re- 
moved. 

James  Hall,  of  Ohio,  to  be  Pension  Agent  at 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Architect. 

Robert  Mills,  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  be 
Architect  of  the  erection  of  the  wings  of  the  Pa- 
tent Office  Building. 


ries,  near  enough  to  the  settlements  in  the  vicini- 
ty of  Salt  Lake  to  obtain  with  facility  such  supplies 
of  subsistence  and  forage  as  they  may  afford.  The 
trading  establishment  at  Fort  Hall,  on  the  upper 
waters  of  the  Columbia  river,  has  also  been  con- 
sidered an  advantageous  position.  The  instruc- 
tion- to  Brevet  Major  General  Twiggs,  comman- 
ding the  Sixth  Military  Department,  charge  that 
officer  with  giving  the  necessary  directions  upon 
the  subject. 

IP — Fort  Atkinson,  being  no  longer  required 
for  military  purposes,  the  garrison  has  already 
been  withdrawn. 

Fort  Crawford,  being  also  no  longer  required, 
the  commanding  officer  of  the  Sixth  Department 
has  been  authorized  to  withdraw  the  companies 
composing  the  garrison,  and  to  assign  them  to 
such  stations  on  the  frontiers  as  he  may  judge  ex- 
pedient. The  quarters  and  other  public  property 
pertaining  to  ihe  post  will  be  disposed  of  by  the 
responsible  departments  of  the  Staff. 

Ill — Article  72  “Regulations  for  the  Ord- 
nance Department,”  (the  same  as  paragraph 
891,  of  “General  Regulations  for  the  Army," 
edition  of  1841,)  is  amended  by  substituting  the 
following  : 

One  complete  set  of  arms  and  accoutrements 
of  each  description  may,  if  the  state  of  the  public 
supplies  will  permit,  be  issued  to  any  officer  of 
the  army  for  his  own  use,  and  no  other’s,  on  his 
payment  of  the  cost  price  thereof  to  the  issuing 
officer.  By  order : 

R.  JONES,  Adjutant  General. 


DIPLOMATIC, 

Sicilian  Consul — Signor  Attinelli,  has  been 
appointed  by  the  Sicilian  Government,  its  Consul 
to  the  United  States.  Signor  A.  has  been  a po- 
litical exile  from  Sicily  since  1821.  This  is  the 
first  envoy  from  that  Government  to  the  United 
States. 


ahmy. 

) War  Department, 

General  Orders,  > Adjutant  General’s  Office, 

No.  19.  ) Washington,  Alar.  30,  1849. 

I.  To  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  sixth  sec- 
tion of  the  act  of  May  19,  1846,  relative  to  esta- 
blishing military  posts  on  the  Oregon  route,  and 
to  afford  protection  to  the  numerous  emigrants  to 
that  country  and  California,  the  first  station  has 
already  been  establisned,  under  instructions  of  the 
Secretary  of  War  of  June  1,  1847,  on  the  Platte 
river,  near  Grand  Island,  and  is  known  as  Fort 
Kearny.  The  garrison  of  this  post  will  be  one 
company  First  Dragoons  and  two  companies  Sixth 
Infantry,  to  be  designated  by  the  Commander  of 
the  Department. 

Under  the  same  instructions  of  the  Secretary 
of  War,  it  now  becomes  necessary  to  establish 
the  second  station  at  or  near  Fort  Laramie,  a tra- 
ding station  belonging  to  the  American  Fur  Com- 
pany. The  garrison  of  this  post  will  be  two 
companies  of  the  Regiment  of  Mounted  Riflemen, 
to  be  halted  on  the  route,  and  one  company  Sixth 
Infantry. 

In  the  further  fulfilment  of  the  requirements  of 
the  act  of  May  19,  1846,  the  march  of  tiie  Rifle 
Regiment  to  Oregon  during  the  ensuing  season  is 
deemed  the  proper  occasion  for  establishing  a 
third  post  on  the  route  to  and  through  that  Ter- 
ritory. From  the  best  information  on  the  subject, 
it  is  supposed  the  most  eligible  point  for  this  third 
station  in  the  Northwestern  chain  of  posts  ipay 
be  found  somewhere  on  Bear  river  or  its  tributa- 


General  Orders, 
No.  21. 


War  Department, 
Adjutant  General's  Office, 
lVashinglon,  April  3,  1849. 


The  President  directs  that  so  much  of  “ Gene- 
ral Orders No  58,  dated  November  7,  1848,  as 
unites  Departments  Eight  and  Nine,  (Texas  and 
New  Mexico.)  under  one  commander,  be  and  the 
same  is  hereby  rescinded.  The  command  of  the 
two  Military  Departments  will  devolve  respec- 
tively on  the  two  senior  officers  on  duty  in  each, 
according  to  the  provisions  of  “ General  Orders,'’ 
No.  49,  of  1848. 

The  Headquarters  of  Department  No.  8 will 
be  established  at  San  Antonio  ; and  the  Head- 
quarters of  Department  No.  9 at  Santa  Fe. 

By  order  : 

R.  JONES,  Adjt.  General. 


fUfr1  Lieutenant  Updegraff,  arrived  at  Fort 
Smith  on  the  20th  March  from  Fort  Towson  with 
a detachment  of  U.  S.  Fifth  Infantry,  intended  as 
an  escort  to  the  California  emigrants  as  far  as 
Santa  Fe. 


Captain  R.  B Marcy,  of  the  Fifth  Infan- 
try, has  been  entrusted  by  General  Arbuckle  with 
the  command  of  the  Government  expedition  to 
California. 


Gen.  Wool  Justifed.— The  National  Intelli- 
gencer states,  on  the  authority  of  Gen  Wool  him- 
self, that  the  facts  set  forih  in  Ihe  subjoined  ar- 
ticle copied  from  a Western  paper,  are  true  : 
From  the  Covington  “ Union”  of  February  28. 

A gentleman,  late  an  officer  of  Gen.  Taylor’s 
army,  and  attached  to  Gen.  Wool’s  headquarters 
from  the  time  lie  took  command  of  the  Army  of  Oc- 
cupation until  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  peace, 
and  who  was  the  confidant  of  Gen.  Wool  in  his 
public  and  personal  affairs,  informs  us  that  the 
charge  against  that  gallant  officer  of  attempting 
to  appropriate  honors  to  himself  vvnich  of  right 
belonged  to  Gem  Taylor,  is  must  unjust  : that  the 
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private  as  well  as  public  correspondence  of  Gen. 
Wool,  if  published,  would  most  triumphantly 
vindicate  him  from  this  charge  : that  his  conver- 
sation uniformly  exhibited  a devotion  to  his  great 
compatriot  iu  arm^seldom  fell  by  ore  officer  to- 
wards another,  where  both  had  rendered  their 
names  so  illustrious  upon  the  same  bloody  field. 
Gen.  Wool,  in  his  report,  in  his  public  and  pri- 
vate letters,  and  by  his  conversation,  has  given 
Gen.  Taylor  all  the  credit  that  a General  could 
possibly  receive  for  his  gallantry  at  Buena  Vista. 
There  was  glory  enough  for  all,  generals,  subor- 
dinates and  privates.  So  let  no  assassin  hand  at- 
tempt to  sever  a friendship  contracted  upon  the 
bloody  battle-field,  and  ended  in  an  embrace  in 
the  presence  of  our  victorious  army,  under 
their  shouts  of  victory.  Let  them  be  brothers  in 
peace  as  they  were  brothers  in  war.  Wool  felt 
no  jealousy  of  Taylor  ; no  selfish  feeling  was 
permitted  to  intrude  the  bosom  of  the  patriot. 
He  has  no  political  aspirations,  and  is  now  satis- 
fied to  retire  in  the  halo  of  glory  which  surrounds 
his  name. 

The  Covington  Union  annexes  several  articles 
from  the  Richmond  Republican , the  New  York 
Evening  Post,  and  other  journals,  all  proving  in 
the  most  iriconteslible  manner  that  General 
Wool  never  lor  an  instant  attempted  to  disparage 
the  services  rendered  by  Zachary  Taylor  ; or 
to  dim  the  halo  of  glory  which  environs  ttie  name 
of  the  warrior  of  Buena  Vista. 


NAVY. 

Commander  Irvine  Shcbrick,  of  the  U. 
S.  Navy,  died  suddenly  at  Wilmington,  Del.,  on 
5th  inst.  He  was  a most  meritorious  officer  ; a 
native  of  South  Carolina,  and  had  been  thirty- 
three  years  in  service.  He  served  under  Decatur 
in  the  war  with  England,  and  was  also  in  the 
Guerriere  in  the  Algerine  action,  in  1816.  He 
commanded  the  expedition  of  sailors  and  marines 
in  the  capture  of  Quallah  Battoo,  in  1832,  and 
has  since  been  engaged  in  various  cruises. 

Naval  Uniform. — The  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
has  published  a regulation  addressed  to  the  boats- 
wains, gunners,  carpenters,  and  sailmakers  of  the 
Navy,  that  they  will  wear  on  each  side  of  the 
coat-collar  a large  navy  button,  on  the  back  part 
of  a blind  button-hold,  three  inches  long,  worked 
with  black  twist. 

The  above-named  officers  will  also  wear  ronnd 
their  caps  a band  of  navy  gold  lace,  one  inch 
and  a quarter  wide. 

fEj’  The  U.  S.  steamship,  Mississippi,  which 
has  been  undergoing  repairs  at  the  dry-dock  in 
Portsmouth  (Virginia),  for  the  last  six  months, 
has  been  taken  out  and  hauled  to  the  wharf.  She 
will  probably  be  sent  to  the  Mediterranean  to  re- 
lieve the  Princeton. 

The  U.  S.  sloop-of-war,  Albany,  Com- 
mander Randolph,  sailed  from  Ponce,  P.  R.,  7th 
ult.,  for  St.  Domingo  and  Pensacola. 

The  U.  S.  schooner,  Flirt,  Commander 
Sims,  was  at  Laguna,  on  the  7th  ult. 

The  U.  S.  sloop-of-war,  Albany,  touched 
at  St.  Domingo  City,  previous  to  1 3th  ult.,  and 
left  for  leeward  ports. 

The  U.  S.  brig,  Porpoise,  Commander 
Gordon,  was  at  Teneriffe,  Feb.  22 — all  well. 


0mate  of  United  States. 


Wednesday,  March  14,  1849. 


Case  of  General  Shields  — The  consideration  of 
the  report  of  the  select  committee  relative  to  the 
eligibility  of  the  Hon.  James  Shields  to  a seat  in 
the  Senate,  was  resumed,  the  question.  pending 
being  upon  the  motion  of  Mr.  Foote  lo  posipone 
the  lurlher  consideration  of  the  subject  until  the 
first  Monday  in  December  next. 

Mr.  Webster  rose  and  stated  that  he  had  heard 
it  suggested  that  the  resolution  might  be  render- 
ed generally  acceptable  to  Senators,  by  the  addi- 
tion ol  a word  or  two  in  some  degree  explanatory 
of  the  principle  upon  which  it  proceeded  ; and 
suggested  the  propriety  of  a withdrawal  of  the 
moiion  to  posipone  with  a view  to  such  modifica- 
tion by  the  committee. 

The  withdrawal  not  being  made,  the  question 
was  stated  on  the  motion  to  postpone. 


In  reply  to  a question  from  Mr.  Dickinson,  Mr. 
Rusk  thought  that  though  General  Shields  might 
not  wish  to  interfere  with  the  action  of  the  Se- 
nate, a postponement  would  not  be  unacceptable 
to  him,  nor  would  any  injury  be  done  lo  any  one 
by  such  postponement. 

Mr.  Jltchison  could  see  no  reason  for  a post- 
ponement, unless  it  was  probable  that  additional 
testimony  could  be  procured  to  establish  Gen. 
Shields’ eligibility.  If  that  be  declared,  he  was 
ready  to  vote  for  a postponement — not  otherwise. 

Mr.  Shields.  I lake  the  liberty  ol  slating,  that 
what  1 intended  when  I offered  to  present  a com- 
munication to  the  committee  was  this  : that  I 
would  never  return  to  this  body  to  subject  my- 
self to  the  annoyances  lo  which  1 have  been  sub- 
jected since  1 entered  the  body,  unless  1 could 
return  w ith  the  most  inconlestible  proof  of  my 
eligibility  ; and  if  1 could  not  bring  that  proof, 
to  resign  at  my  own  time,  and  in  my  own  way  , 
and  if  1 return  at  all,  return  with  a new  appoint- 
ment. Such  were  the  motives  which  actuated 
me  when  I presented,  or  attempted  to  present,  a 
communication  to  the  honurable  committee  who 
had  i h is  matter  in  charge.  As  that  communica- 
tion failed  to  reach  the  committee  by  the  acci- 
dent of  the  messenger,  and  as  the  report  as  it 
now  stands  is  adverse  to  me,  I fell,  as  1 said  yes 
terday,  that  1 should  make  no  further  effort  to 
oppose  the  action  of  the  Senate.  At  that  time, 
sir,  1 felt  that  I should  derive  some  advantage 
from  a postponement,  to  give  me  an  opportunity 
lo  seek  for  testimony  ; and  if  1 failed  to  procuie 
undisputable  testimony,  1 could  then  send  my  re- 
signation to  the  Governor,  and  return  w ith  his 
appointment;  or,  waiting  for  the  action  of  my 
legislatuie,  return  again  as  a Senator  by  their 
suffrage. 

Mr.  Seward,  of  New  York,  rose  to  offer  an 
amendment,  in  conformity  with  the  suggestion 
of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts.  It  was  mere- 
ly to  declare  that  “ the  Senator  from  Illinois  is 
not  eligible  to  a seal  in  this  body.”  A posipone- 
ment  implied,  he  said,  that  a different  case  might 
be  presented  at  the  next  session.  He  agreed 
with  the  Senator  from  Missouri,  ( Mr.  Jltchison,) 
that  the  case  would  not  be  changed,  unless  it 
could  be  shown  that  Gen.  Shields  had  been  nine 
years  a citiz-  n of  the  United  States  at  the  time 
of  his  election.  Ttiose  only  could  consistently 
vote  for  the  postponement,  he  conceived,  who 
believe  that  nine  years  citizenship  is  not  necessa- 
ry to  render  a person  eligible  for  an  election. 

Mr.  Douglass  did  understand  his  colleague  to 
say  that  he  tioped  to  obtain  testimony  inconlesli- 
ble,  and  that  it  he  failed  he  should  never  again 
trouble  the  Senate  unless  he  came  here  under  a 
new  certificate  of  election. 

Mr.  Seward  held  it  lo  be  the  duty  of  the  Senate 
to  meet  the  question  directly  and  promptly.  If 
it  could  not  be  stated  that  there  was  a probabili- 
ty of  establishing  the  fact  of  eligibility,  he  could 
not  consent  to  a postponement,  but  if  it  could  be, 
he  would  do  so  as  a matter  of  courtesy. 

Mr.  Foote  understood  that  Gen.  Shields  be- 
lieved that  he  woulJ  have  it  in  tr is  power  to  show 
inai  curacy  in  the  record,  in  regard  lo  his  natu- 
ralization. 

Mr.  Webster  said  the  course  was  a plain  one, 
and  the  only  one  consistent  with  the  dignity 
of  the  Senate,  the  rights  of  General  Shields, 
and^the  respect  due  to  the  State  and  Legislature 
— and  in  using  the  word  respect,  he  meant  more 
than  mere  courtesy.  He  conceived  it  extraordi- 
nary that  the  colleague  of  General  Shields  should 
argue  this  question  as  if  the  latter  desired  a post- 
ponement, when  he  had  expressed  no  such  wish. 

Mr.  Douglas  replied  that  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  was  mistaken.  His  course  had 
been  intluenced  solely  by  what  he  deemed  his 
duty  lo  his  own  Slate.  He  had  taken  this 
course,  because,  from  what  he  had  known  ol 
the  state  of  things  in  that  State,  he  firmly  be- 
lieved that  General  Shields  was  eligible,  and 
that  his  eligibility  could  be  proved,  if  this  mat- 
ter should  be  postponed  until  next  December. 

Mr-  Webster  said  : The  Senator  desires  a post- 
ponement, although  the  party  most  interested 
does  not  deem  it  lo  be  uselul  to  him,  or  he  does 
not  wish  it. 

Mr.  Foote  remarked  that  if  he  had  not  had  at 
least  the  passive  sanction  of  General  Shields  he 
should  have  said  nothing  in  favor  of  a postpone- 
ment. 

Mr.  Webster  took  it  for  granted  that  if  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  did  not  ask  a postponement, 
he  did  not  desire  it.  It  was  clear,  from  the 
testimony,  that  he  had  not  been  a citizen  nine 
years— his  election  was  therefore  void — he  was 


not  qualified  lo  discharge  the  functions  of  a Se- 
nator. He  had  suggested  nothing  to  show  that 
his  father  had  been  naturalized  during  his  (Gen. 
S.’s)  minority.  Ttie  course  of  the  Senate,  there- 
fore, was  plain  as  a turnpike  road.  Because 
there  was  no  opposition  from  the  State,  esta- 
blished nothing.  If  every  citizen  of  Illinois  were 
here,  and  desired  it,  they  could  not  secure 
him  in  his  seat.  The  question  had  been  raised, 
and  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Senate  to  decide  it 
within  a reasonable  time,  that  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois may  know  precisely  how  to  act.  That  was 
the  kind  of  respect  due  to  her,  and  he  hoped 
they  would  lake  this  course  at  once,  though  he 
was  as  ready  as  any  man  to  show  courtesy  to  a 
member.  And  he  wa3  willing  lo  consent  to  any 
explanatory  amendment  of  the  resolution,  de- 
claring merely  that  “ the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois was  not  qualified  to  enter  upon  the  duties  of 
Senator  on  the  4th  of  March.” 

Mr.  Hale  was  opposed  to  postponement  unless 
General  Shields  or  some  friend  of  his  would  say 
explicitly  that  he  expects  lo  obtain  testimony 
which  will  aller  the  case.  Uutil  there  was 
some  such  averment,  to  vole  at  once  was  the 
plainest  duty  of  the  Senate.  He  did  not  concur, 
however,  in  a remark  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York,  (Mr.  Seioard,)  that  “ he  had  as  little  re- 
spect for  this  provision  of  the  Constitution  as 
any  in  it.”  He  had  more  respect  for  it  than  al- 
most any  other,  because  it  was  about  the  only 
provision  upon  which  the  heel  of  aggression  had 
not  been  placed. 

Mr.  Calhoun.  I hold  that  nothing  is  more  cer- 
tain than  that  if  General  Shields  is  not  now  a 
Senator  of  the  United  States,  he  never  can  be- 
come such  by  postponement.  The  Constitution 
is  explicit  in  requiring  that  no  person  shall  be  a 
Senator  unless  he  has  been  nine  years  a citizen 
of  tne  United  Slates.  If,  then,  he  is  not  a Sena- 
tor now,  there  is  a vacancy,  for  Illinois  would 
have  but  one  vole  here,  and  that  vacancy  must 
be  tilled  according  to  law.  That  he  is  not  a Se- 
nator is  clear,  because  he  cannot  perform  one 
duty  belonging  to  ttie  Senatorial  office  unless  he 
has  been  naturalized  nine  years  previous  lo  the 
commencement  of  his  Senatorial  term.  Think- 
ing thus,  J deem  it  due  lo  the  State  of  Illinois 
that  the  question  should  br  now  settled,  unless 
General  Shields  shall  allege  that  he  has  evi- 
dence which  will  tn  all  probability  be  satisfac- 
tory to  the  Senate  that  the  term  of  nine  years 
had  expired  before  the  4Lh  of  March.  If  such 
an  allegation  shall  be  made  by  General  Shields, 
it  will  be  the  duty  of  the  Senate  lo  posipone  it, 
but  not  otherwise.  No  such  allegation  having 
been  made,  in  my  opinion,  as  things  now  stand, 
it  is  the  duly  ol  the  Senate  lo  decide  this  ques- 
tion how.  It  is  a duly  which  we  owe  to  the 
State  of  Illinois.  1 understand  the  Legislature 
of  Illinois  will  not  be  in  session  until  January 
twelve  months.  If,  then,  the  decision  of  the  Se- 
uate  shall  be  adverse  lo  General  Shields,  it  is 
due  lo  the  people  of  Illinois  that  they  should 
know  it  in  due  lime,  that  they  may  elect  a Sena- 
tor lo  take  the  vacant  seat  on  the  first  Monday 
in  December  next.  In  the  next  place,  1 hold 
that  it  is  due  lo  General  Shields  himself,  be- 
cause in  so  clear  a case  as  this  he  would  gam  by 
pursuing  the  course  which  he  indicated  in  his 
speech  yesterday,  and  he  would  lose  by  the 
course  which  his  friends  seem  anxious  to  main- 
tain. For  these  reasons,  unless  General  Shields 
will  make  an  allegation  such  as  i have  indicated, 
1 shall  feel  bound  lo  vote  in  favor  of  the  resolu- 
tion properly  amended. 

And  now,  sir,  I come  to  a point  of  some  little 
importance  ; and  it  is,  that  the  question  here  in- 
volved should  be  clearly  settled,  not  only  lor  the 
present,  but  for  all  luluie  time.  My  opinion  is 
that  the  resolution  is  not  entirely  correct,  it 
would  seem  to  conclude  that  all  cases  ol  election 
are  void  unless  nine  years  shall  have  expired  on 
ttie  day  of  the  election.  1 think  that  is  not  ac- 
cording to  the  Constitution.  My  opinion  is,  that, 
if  tiie  nine  years  are  consummated  previous  to 
the  4th  of  March,  the  election  is  good,  and  is 
not  void.  1 propose,  therelore,  lo  add  to  the  re- 
solution the  following  words:  “at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  term  for  which  he  was  elec- 
ted.” 

Mr.  Shields  rose  and  said,  that  as  his  friend 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Foote)  had  moved  the 
postponement  without  consulting  him,  he  must 
now  appeal  to  him  lo  withdraw  the  motion. 

Mr.  Foole.  With  pleasure,  at  the  request  of 
the  honorable  Senator. 

The  postponement,  General  Shields  said,  he 
found  was  likely  lo  subject  him  to  misconstrue- 


lion,  and  therefore  requested  the  withdrawal  of 
it.  With  the  permission  of  the  Senate,  he 
would  now  tender  his  resignation. 

Mr.  Hale  called  for  the  reading  of  the  paper 
presented. 

Mr.  Webster  said  it  could  not  be  read  at  pre- 
sent. He  then  moved  to  amend  the  resolution 
pending  by  adding  the  words  suggested  by  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina,  so  that  the  resolu- 
tion would  read,  as  follows  : — 

Resolved,  That  the  election  of  James  Shields  to 
be  a senator  of  the  United  Stales  was  void,  he 
not  having  been  a citizen  of  the  United  Stales  the 
term  of  years  required  as  a qualification  to  be  a 
senator  of  the  United  Stales,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  term  for  which  he  was  elected. 

Mr.  Cass  moved  to  lay  the  resolution  on  the 
table. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered,  and  the  ques-. 
lion  being  taken,  resulted  as  follows: — 

Yeas. — Messrs.  Bradbury.  Cass,  Dickinson , Doug- 
ins Downs.  Fitzpatrick,  Fuute,  Hale.  Hamlin , Jones, 
Rusk,  Soule,  Sturgeon  Turney,  and  Yulee.  —15. 

Nays. — Messrs.  Atchison.  Badger,  Baldwin, 
Bull  Berrien,  Borland,  Bright,  Butler,  Calhoun, 
Chase,  Clarke,  Corwin,  Duvis  of  Massachusetts, 
Duvisof  Mississippi.  Dawson,  Fetch,  Greene,  Hunter, 
Man  gum.  Mason.  Miller.  Morion,  Morris,  Ptarce. 
Phelps.  Seward,  Smith,  Spruunce,  Underwood,  Up- 
ham,  IVales,  Walker,  Webster,  and  Whitcomb. — 
34. 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  wa9  nega- 
tived. 

The  question  recurred  on  the  amendment  to 
the  resol u i ion. 

Mr.  Foote  rose  and  said  that  the  amendment 
asserts  a legal  proposition  which  could  not  be 
maintained  here,  or  maintained  any  where  else. 
T he  Senate,  after  debate  had  accorded  to  Gen. 
Shields  the  seat  of  honor  ; and  it  will  be  con- 
strued as  an  insult  to  Illinois  now  to  dispose  of 
the  case  in  this  way.  Did  Senators  wish  to  add 
disgrace  to  persecution? — to  create  prejudice 
against  an  unfortunate  man?  To  declare  that 
his  seal  will  be  always  vacant,  was  unnecessary. 
It  was  sufficient  to  say  that  it  is  now  vacant — 
that  he  is  at  the  present  time  ineligible. 

Mr.  Walker  submitted  a modification  of  the  re 
solution,  so  that  it  should  read,  substantially, 
“that  not  having  been  a citizen  nine  years  on 
the  4th  of  March,  1849,  he  is  therefore  ineligi- 
ble.5’ 

Mr  Douglass  was  opposed  to  any  disposition  of 
the  case  in  the  way  now  proposed — to  say  to 
the  State  of  Illinois  that  she  shall  be  disfran- 
chised for  the  next  two  years,  unless  she  would 
go  to  the  trouble  and  expense  of  an  extra  ses- 
sion. il  he  was  permitted  to  resign,  then  a case 
would  have  occurred  in  which  the  governor  could 
constitutionally  fill  the  vacancy. 

Mr.  Hale  moved  a postponent  until  to-morrow, 
and  was  in  favor  of  allowing  Gen.  Shields  to  re- 
sign,  and  not  to  go  home  with  the  brand  of  the 
Senate  upon  him — without  being  forcibly  eject 
ed.  lly  postponent  till  to-morrow,  they  wjuld 
be  belter  able  to  determine  which  was  the  best 
course. 

Mr.  ff  ebsler.  A single  word,  and  I will  pro- 
mise not  to  trouble  the  Senate  further.  It  is  to 
express  the  opinion,  that  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Douglass]  does  his  Iriend  and  the  State 
no  seivice,  by  the  course  he  recommends.  Is  il 
not  obvious,  that  if  an  executive  appointment 
should  be  made  in  the  recess,  there  must  be  a 
question  arising  whether  there  was  a vacancy? 

Il  a man  has  no  seat,  how  can  he  resign  his  seat? 
Il  his  ele'ction  was  void,  there  can  be  rio  election, 
and  no  vacancy  ; the  question  cannot  be  blinked 
in  that  way.  The  Senator  seems  to  see  his  way 
clear  in  tins  matter,  which  I do  not  see  at  all.  J 
am  of  opinion,  however  the  question  may  6e 
decided,  that  the  question  must  be  hereafter, 
whether  there  was  a vacancy  when  this  resigna- 
tion, so  called,  was  tendered  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Douglass.  1 will  stale  io  the  Senator  from 
Massachuseiis,  [Mr.  Websler,]  witli  all  respect, 
that  1 must  judge  for  my  sell  whether  my  cuurse 
has  lendered  my  State  any  service  or  not.  But 
il  does  not  seem  to  me  that  it  requires  argument 
to  convince  the  Senate  that  to  deprive  her  of  the 
power  of  representation  for  two  years  is  doing 
her  no  service. 

Mr.  Webster.  How  does  it  deprive  her  of  that 
power? 

Mr.  Douglas.  Because  you  propose  to  make  a 
decision,  unnecessarily,  that  shall  deprive  the 
governor  of  the  power  of  filling  the  vacancy. 

Mr.  Websler.  We  do  not  interfere  with  that. 
The  vacancy  does  not  depend  upon  our  decision. 
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Mr.  Douglass.  Yes,  sir  ; the  proposition  is  to 
declare  the  election  void.  1 maintain  that  under 
the  constitution  you  have  not  a right  to  declare  it 
void.  That  is  the  question  still  pending  before 
you.  You  have  not  a right  to  say  that  the  elec- 
tion was  void.  It  may  have  been  voidable.  The 
election  is  voidable,  according  to  the  facts  shown 
by  the  Commitlte. 

But,  sir,  if  you  had  not  raised  the  objection, 
and  he  bad  held  his  seat  for  six  years,  would  you 
have  said  that  every  vole  he  gave  was  void? 
Clearly  not.  The  votes  would  have  been  valid. 
His  acts  would  have  been  valid.  The  voles  he 
has  given  are  valid.  Everything  he  has  done 
here  is  as  valid  as  the  acis  ol  any  other  Senator 
Why,  sir,  if  the  election  was  void,  these  acts 
would  be  void,  too.  1 undertake  tu  say  that  the 
election  was  not  void  ; it  was  voidable — would 
become  void — his  seat  would  become  vacant 
when  you  so  declare  it.  It  is  filled,  and  legally 
filled,  until  you  so  declare  it;  so  far  legal  as  to 
make  his  ads  valid  acts,  And  now,  sir,  to  go  on 
and  declare  that  it  was  void,  is  to  be  done  with 
the  know  n view  of  the  result,  that  you  aie  to  dis 
franchise  the  Stale.  If  you  simply  declare  the 
se.,t  vacant,  the  governor  can  appoint.  If  you 
permit  a resignation,  tfien  the  governor  can  ap 
point;  and  why,  then,  is  it  necessary  to  go  on 
and  do  an  act  which  you  know  the  Conslilutiun 
does  not  require  you  to  do  ? Why  is  il.necessary 
o leave  ihe  impression  that  I am  doing  iny  Stale 
no  service. 

Mr.  Websler  here  stated  that  he  had  not  inti 
mated  such  a thing — that  the  Senator  had  misun- 
derstood him. 

Mr.  Berrien.  1 desire  to  acquit  myself  of  the 
imputation  of  acting  with  any  disrespect  to  the 
Slate  of  Illinois,  and  cerlainly  with  any  want  ol 
courtesy  to  the  gentleman  whose  seat  is  the  sub 
ject  ol  controversy  here.  Nor  do  I consider  my 
self  as  acting  on  this  question  with  a view  to  the 
vindication  of  the  privileges  of  the  Senate.  W 
have  simply  engaged  in  performing  a duty  which, 
as  Senators,  we  owe  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
Uniied  Stales;  and  it  seems  to  me  Lhat  we  mam 
test  the  must  perfect  respect  for  the  State  ul  Jill' 
nois  by  vindicating  the  principles  of  that  Consti- 
tution which  she,  with  the  other  States  of  this 
Union,  has  ordained  in  the  government  of  tins 
country.  Now,  sir,  it  seems  to  me  that  thejndi 
cations  are  very  clear  ilial  the  opinion  of  the 
majority  of  the  Senate  is,  that  ibis  election  was 
absolutely  void  at  the  tune  when  it  was  made,  il 
for  no  other  cause,  because  the  individual  elected 
was  not  qualified  to  take  his  seat  on  the  4th  day 
of  March  instant — on  the  day  when,  by  the  Con 
stilution,  bis  Senatorial  term  was  to  commence. 
Deeming  that  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  Senate,  1 
ask  if  any  action  of  111  is  Senate  can  change  the 
consequences  which  must  result  from  that?  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  seeks  to  discharge  the  duty 
which  he  peculiarly  owes  to  his  Slate.  Sir,  we 
all  owe  a like  duty  to  the  Stale  of  Illinois  and 
every  other  State  in  the  Union  ; but  he  mistakes, 
in  my  apprehension,  in  supposing  lhat  any  action 
of  Ibis  Senate,  either  by  accepting  or  refusing  to 
accept  the  resignation — by  passing  or  refusing  to 
pass  this  resolution — can  affect  Hie  right  of  the 
State  ol  Illinois  ; and  the  only  question  is  wiielher 
the  right  shall  be  exercised  by  the  constitutional 
authorities  to  appoint  or  elect  a Senator.  Now, 
sir,  as  to  the  question  proposed  by  the  Senator, 
whicti  is  consiuered  so  perfectly  unanswerable. 
If  this  election  were  void,  the  office  has  never 
been  filled  since  the  expiration  of  the  last  senato- 
rial term.  The  vacancy  will  have  pre-existed 
the  adjournment  ot  the  legislature.  It  must  con- 
tinue to  exist,  because  dependent  upon  the  liner 
prelation  of  the  Constitution,  and  wholly  inde- 
pendent of  any  action  ol  oers.  The  result  is 
unquestionably  inconvenient  to  the  Stale  ol  Illi- 
nois. The  governor  cannot  appoint,  nor  can  we 
enable  him  to  appoint  by  any  action  of  ours  ; lor 
if  w e accept  Ibis  resignation,  and  wave  the  pas- 
sage of  tins  resolution,  when  the  governor  ol 
Illinois  shall  exercise  the  power  ol  appointing, 
precisely  trie  same  question  would  occur  when 
the  individual  appointed  should  lake  bis  seal 
here.  The  question  would  be  whether  there  was 
a vacancy  occurring  belore  or  alter  Hie  adjourn- 
ment of  the  legislature,  and  if  the  election  was 
originally  void  ; and  if  not,  whether  it  became 
Void  by  any  action  of  ours.  Tual  question  must 
be  met  whenever  an  executive  appuintmenl  shall 
be  made,  to  occupy  the  place  of  the  Senator  lrotn 
Illinois  upon  Ibis  door. 

A distinction  has  been  taken  between  what  is 
denominated  void,  and  voidable.  It  is  said  thal 


by  tbs  action  of  the  Senate  ; that  the  votes  which 
have  been  given  by  this  gentleman  while  occupy- 
ing the  seal  heie — which  place  he  has  occupied 
by  courtesy — are  valid  voles  ; and,  hi  curisequi  nee, 
that  this  election,  though  originally  valid,  being 
voidable,  is  lo  be  voided  by  ihe  action  oi  the  Se- 
nate. Mr.  President,  1 imagine  that  such  a pro- 
position, when  deliberately  presented  to  the  Se- 
nate, would  not  meet  with  its  favor.  What,  is  it 
thal  the  constitutional  provision  in  regard  to  the 
qualification  of  a Senator  depends  for  its  enforce- 
ment upon  the  acquiescence  or  objection  of  any 
individual?  What  is  that  proposition?  That 
this  gentleman,  elected  without  the  qualifications 
which  Ihe^Conslitution  requires,  if  we  bad  folded 
our  arms  and  closed  our  lips,  might  have  taken 
Ins  seat  here,  and  have  become  a constitutional 
Senator,  in  violation  of  an  explicit  provision  of 
the  Cunstilutilion.  Sir,  does  the  Constitution  de- 
pend for  its  enforcement  or  its  execution  upon 
the  silence  or  activity  of  individuals?  Can 
change  its  principles?  If  we  had  remained  si- 
lent— if  this  gentleman  had  taken  his  seat,  and 
acted  during  the  present  session  — if  at  any  subse- 
quent lime  this  q lesliuii  had  Deen  brought  belore 
the  Senate,  would  it  not  have  been  the  incumbent 
duty  of  Senators  to  have  regarded  the  supreme 
law,  and  not  the  action  of  their  compeers,  in  the 
interpretation  of  it  by  the  silence  ol  an)  Senator 
in  'bis  body.  If  he  is  not  qualified,  can  any  ac- 
quiescence on  our  part  impart  io  him  that  quali- 
fication? Can  the  Constitution  be  interpreted  by 
our  action?  Can  we  give  to  the  governor  of 
Illinois  a power  which  the  Constitution  does  not 
confer  upon  him?  It  is  said  by  the  honorable 
Senator  that,  inasmuch  '13  the  Constitution  pro- 
vides thal  the  meeting  of  Congress  shall  be  on 
the  first  Monday  of  December,  and  not  on  the 
4tb  of  March — as  il  has  met  in  consequence  ol  an 
extraordinary  call  by  the  President  ul  the  United 
Slates — the  requisition  of  the  Constitution  is  sa- 
tisfied, if  he  is  competent  to  take  tiis  seat  on  the 
first  Monday  of  December.  Although  the  Con- 
stitution provides  lhat  the  meeting  ol  Congress 
shall  b-  on  the  first  Monday  in  December  unless 
otherwise  provided  by  law,  does  not  that  same 
Constitution  provide  lhat  the  President  of  the 
United  States  shall  have  the  power,  in  extraor- 
dinary cases,  lo  assemble  both  or  either  ol  the 
houses  of  Congress?  The  senatorial  term  is 
fixed  lor  a period  ot  six  years.  Tne  credentials 
show  that  they  run  lor  six  years  Irom  the  4th  of 
March.  Is  it  not  necessary,  in  order  to  comply 
with  the  provisions  ul  the  Constitution,  to  enaote 
the  Stale  of  Illinois  to  be  represented  at  the  ex- 
tra session  which  the  President  may  deem  il  ne- 
cessary lo  call,  lhat  lie  must  be  qualified  not  only 
to  take  his  seat  on  the  first  Monday  ol  December, 
but  upon  any  anterior  day  when. tne  President  ot 
the  United  Stales  may  call  such  a session?  Se- 
condly, as  the  term  of  his  predecessor  expired 
on  the  3d  day  of  March  last,  unless  the  Constitu- 
tion contemplated  lhat  a Slate  should  be  unre- 
presented, the  succeeding  term  would  commence 
on  the  4th  of  Match;  and  when  the  election  is 
made  by  the  legislature,  the  credentials  of  the 
party  elected  atlest  the  tact  that  he  is  lo  lake  his 
seal  in  the  Senate  ol  the  United  States  lor  six 
years  from  the  4th  day  ol  March.  Trial  is  re- 
presented in  the  present  case.  Now,  clearly,  if 
this  gentleman  is  not  qualified  on  the  4th  day  of 
March,  when,  by  the  terms  of  the  credentials,  be 
should  lake  his  seal  in  the  body,  is  it  possible 
that  any  action  of  ours  can  change  the  existing 
state  of  tilings?  If  be  is  not  qualified  on  Iliac 
day,  the  office  rendered  vacant  by  the  expiration 
of  the  term  continues  vacant.  It  continues  va- 
cant, and  no  action  of  ours  can  change  that  state 
of  things  arising  from  the  application  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Constitution  lo  the  circumstances 
ol  the  case.  1 desire,  sir,  to  say,  in  the  course  I 
pursue  on  this  occasion,  that  1 am  fulfilling  merely 
what  I consider  constitutional  duly,  not  vindicat- 
ing the  privileges  of  the  Senate,  and  certainly 
not  desirous  ot  showing  any  disrespect  to  the 
Slate  of  Illinois  or  lo  the  Senator  himself,  be- 
leving  lhat  S.ate  is  as  much  interested  as  any 
other  Stale,  in  the  enforcement  of  the  principles 
of  the  Constitution.  So  far  from  any  desire  to 
manifest  discourtesy  towards  the  gentleman,  if  1 
could  have  bad  such  a feeling  anterior  lo  his  ex- 
planation yesterday,  1 should  have  no  such  feel- 
ing now. 

Mr.  Douglass.  Allow  me  to  say  a few  words  in 
reply  to  my  iriend  from  Georgia;  because  the 
question  is  now  narrowed  down  to  whether  the 
governor  ot  Illinois  can  have  the  power  lo  fill 
inis  vacancy  or  not.  I think  thal  the  Senator 


this  election  was  not  void,  but  is  only  voidable  from  Georgia  will,  upon  reflection,  be  convinced 
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that  he  is  in  error  in  supposing  that  this  was  ac- 
tually void  at  the  time  that  it  took  place.  And 
if  1 can  get  the  attention  of  the  Senate,  1 think  1 
can  bring  them  at  least  to  pause  before  they  pass 
that  resolution.  This  election  took  place  in 
January.  Now,  could  the  legislature  of  Illinois, 
in  the  month  of  February,  have  elected  another 
Senator  to  take  the  place  of  Judge  Breese,  whose 
term  would  expire  on  the  4th  of  March,  after 
having  elected  Judge  Shields?  Could  they  have 
proceeded  to  elect  another  Senator,  until  Judge 
Shields  had  resigned,  or  until  his  seat  was  de 
clared  vacant?  In  other  words,  General  Shields 
having  been  elected  by  the  legislature  as  the  suc- 
cessor of  Judge  Breese,  and  his  credentials  hav- 
ing been  furnished  to  him,  could  that  legislature 
have  proceeded  to  elect  another  Senator  to  till 
the  same  vacancy?  1 apprehend,  sir,  that  .1 
could  not  be  done.  The  vacancy  was  so  far  fill- 
ed as  to  preclude  the  legislature  of  Illinois  from 
going  into  another  election,  until  the  judgment  ol 
the  Senate  could  be  had  upon  the  question.  The 
seat  had  been  tilled.  The  man  had  been  elected. 
The  credentials  had  been  furnished  ; and  the  cre- 
dentials were  of  such  a character  that  this  Senate 
were  compelled,  by  their  convictions  ot  what 
was  due  to  the  Constitution,  to  receive  the  person 
elected  into  this  body.  Could  the  legislature  ol 
Illinois  now,  without  any  resignation  of  General 
Shields,  or  without  any  act  ot  this  body,  declare 
the  seat  vacant,  and  proceed  to  fill  the  vacancy 
by  another  election  ? 1 apprehend  not,  sir.  That 
legislature  was  slopped  from  making  another 
election  until  the  decision  of  the  Senate  was  had 
upon  the  validity  of  that  which  had  been  made. 
The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  provides 
that  a State  may  elect  a Senator  ; and  when  elec- 
ted, the  Senate  of  the  United  Stales  is  to  be  the 
judge  of  his  qualifications.  The  Slate  has  done 
its  duty.  It  bus  done  all  it  could  do.  Its  power 
has  been  exhausted.  It  was  stopped  lrom  an- 
other election  until  a decision  of  the  Senate,  un- 
der the  Constitution,  had  been  had.  The  office 
of  Senator  was  filled — is  filled  up  to  the  period, 
of  the  resignation — and  all  the  decisions  of  this 
body  to  the  contrary  cannot  change  that  fact.  It 
is  the  action  of  this  body,  then,  that  creates  the 
vacancy.  The  vacancy  must  lake  place  upon  the 
date  of  the  action  of  this  body,  or  the  dale  of  re- 
signation. Then,  and  not  till  then,  can  the  S ale 
of  Illinois  fill  the  vacancy  ; for  if  it  be  the  case, 
sir,  that  no  vacancy  exists  until  this  body  decides 
tins  question — this  body  being  entrusted  by  the 
Constitution  with  the  decision  of  that  question — 
how  can  it  be  said  that  the  election  was  void,  and 
that  there  has  been  no  Senator  here  ? — that  no 
election  has  been  had  ? 1 apprehend  that  it  can- 

not be  said  under  the  Constitution.  1 apprehend 
that  the  office  of  Senator  from  Illinois  has  been 
filled  lrom  the  4th  of  March  until  the  present 
lime  ; but  it  has  been  filled  by  a person  who 
could  be  ousted.  It  has  been  filled  m legal  form 
by  the  action  of  the  legislature.  But  the  tribu 
na  1 constituted  the  judge  of  eligibility  may  this 
day  vacate  the  seal;  and,  in  that  case,  lrom  this 
day  the  vacancy  lakes  place,  and  not  lrom  the 
lourth  day  of  March. 

And,  sir,  I will  call  the  attention  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  to  another  argument — to  the 
question  I put  when  last  up,  whether,  he  having 
voted,  his  votes  were  not  legal — were  not  valid  ? 
(The  Senator  shakes  his  head.)  1 tell  that  Senator 
— and  it  is  with  great  delereuce  1 tell  him  a legal 
proposition — 1 tell  him  that  it  has  been  the  uni- 
versal decision  that  the  act  of  a de  faclo  memoer 
was  valid.  1 can  show  you  acts  ol  Congress 
which  were  passed  at  the  last  session  by  the  cast- 
ing vote  ot  a sitting  member,  win  se  seal  w as 
alterwards  vacated.  1 can  show  you  a long  list 
ol  acts  of  this  government— laws  ol  the  United 
Slates — which  have  been  enacted  by  the  casting 
vote  of  a sitting  member,  whose  seat  was  aller- 
wards  vacated.  Those  voles  w ere  valid.  Those 
acts  of  Congress  were  valid.  They  are  all  laws 
ol  the  land  now.  Then,  sir,  if  i am  right  in  the 
position  that  the  votes  given  by  Gen.  Shields  are 
valid,  upon  the  principle  ol  former  voles  given 
by  sitting  members  whose  seats  were  alterwards 
vacated,  shall  1 be  told  that  the  seal  has  been  va- 
cant all  the  lime?  if  so,  you  must  go  back  and 
expunge  all  the  laws  on  your  staluie-oooks,  pas- 
sed in  such  a manner.  1 insist,  therefore,  that 
the  seat  has  not  been  vacant.  It  has  been  tilled 
constitutionally.  If  you  shall  now  declare  it  va- 
cant, then  commences  the  vacancy,  and  not  till 
then.  The  governor  of  Illinois  has  a right  to 
fill  that  vacancy,  being  one  which  has  occurred 
during  a recess  of  the  legislature. 

Mr.  Berrien  said:  1 will  answer  the  inquiries 


propounded  to  me  by  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 
His  first  question  was,  as  1 understand,  whether, 
an  election  having  taken  place  in  January,  the 
legislature  couM  proceed  to  a second  election  in 
February?  1 answer,  unquestionably  yes,  if  we 
are  right  in  the  belief  that  the  election  in  January 
was  void  ; because  the  legislature  had  selected 
an  individual  who  could  not  constitutionally  take 
his  seat  in  this  body,  and  therefore  it  was  as  if 
the  thing  had  not  occurred  ; and  notwithstanding 
the  credentials  by  the  governor,  they  might  have 
proceeded  toa  second  election,  when  the  governor 
would  issue  new  credentials.  Both  parties 
would  have  appeared  here,  and  the  Senate 
would  have  exercised  a constitutional  authority 
and  judge  between  the  two  acts  of  the  legisla- 
ture. 

Then  there  is  another  question.  The  question, 

I believe,  is  whether  they  could  proceed  to  an 
elec. ion  anterior  to  a decision  by  this  body  ? 

Mr  Douglass.  No,  sir.  That  is  included  in 
the  former  answer.  The  second  question  is  this: 
Whether,  if  the  claimant  is  found  ineligible,  and 
the  seat  is  vacated  subsequently,  his  acts  are 
also  void  ; and  if  so,  whether  acts  of  Congress 
passed  by  the  votes  of  that  sitting  member  are 
valid,  which  they  cannot  be  if  the  position  is 
correct  that  there  was  a vacancy  all  the  lime. 

Mr.  Berrien.  The  general  principle,  as  I un- 
derstand it,  upon  that  subject,  is  that  the  act  of 
a de  facto  member  cannot  invalidate  the  act  of 
the  body,  although  that  act,  considered  in  itself, 
is  invalid.  In  the  examples  which  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  speaks  of  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, the  subject  of  controversy  was  the 
fact  of  election,  and  not  of  the  qualification  of 
the  individual. 

Mr.  Douglass.  In  some  cases  , in  others  it  was 
upon  the  point  of  alienage.  In  some  cases  upon 
the  alienage,  and  in  others  upon  the  fact  of  the 
election. 

Mr.  Beirien.  Will  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
state  a case  in  which  the  lact  of  alienage  was 
proved  against  an  individual,  and  an  act  was 
passed  by  the  casting  vote  of  that  individual? 

Mr.  Douglass.  1 cannot  now  give  such  an  ex- 
ample; but  1 think  1 can  look  in  the  journal  and 
show  such  cases. 

Mr.  Berrien  said  : 1 desire  simply  to  stale  the 
principle  that  the  action  of  a member  de  facto 
shall  not  invalidate  the  action  of  the  body,  al- 
though the  parly  had  no  legal  tenure  to  his  seat. 
That  is  admitted  upon  the  ground  of  necessity — 
Mr.  Douglass,  (interposing.)  And  not  upon 
the  ground  that  be  is  a memoer  until  his  seal  is 
vacated. 

Mr.  Berrien.  That  will  depend  upon  the  dis- 
tinction between  its  being  void  and  voidable.  If 
the  seal  is  vacated  because  it  is  voidable,  the 
acts  may  be  valid  upon  the  ground  suggested  ; 
but  it  is  because  it  is  absolutely  void,  because 
the  individual  could  not  be  constitutionally  quali- 
fied, then  it  must  rest  only  upon  the  ground  ol 
necessity  and  public  convenience.  That  is  the 
ground  upon  which,  so  far  as  my  observation 
extends,  that  proposition  rests. 

Now,  sir,  vv  ith  respect  to  the  resignation  which 
was  made  by  the  gentleman  claiming  this  seal,  1 
think  it  is  agreed  Dy  the  majority  of  the  Senate 
— by  a large  majority  of  the  Senate — that  he 
was  disqualified  from  taking  his  seat  on  the  4th 
ol  Marcn.  1 understand  that  very  few  members 
of  the  Senate  now  think  that  he  was  qualified  to 
lake  this  office.  1 ask,  then,  how  can  he  resign 
an  office  which  he  has  not  the  capacity  to  lake? 

Mr.  Douglass,  (interposing.)  'The  case  is  the 
same  as  a man  holding  the  office  of  a judge,  dis- 
charging its  dulies  until  measures  shall  be  insti- 
tuted to  turn  hun  out.  He  gives  judgment  during 
the  tune  that  he  sits,  until  he  is  turned  out  by 
legal  process;  and  those  judgments  are  valid,  al- 
though he  might  not  be  qualified  to  hold  that 
office.  1 will  tell  you  what  he  had  to  resign. 
He  had  to  resign  lus  seat  in  this  body,  held  un- 
der the  commission  of  the  Stale,  entitling  him  to 
give  a vole  here  until  ousted.  He  has  that  seat 
to  resign,  until  you  make  it  vacant. 

Mr.  Berrien.  1 cannot  consent  to  trespass 
longer  upan  the  courtesy  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Caiolma.  1 wish  simply  to  say  to  the  Se- 
nator lrom  Illinois,  that  his  remarks  go  back  to 
the  distinction  between  a thing  void  and  void- 
able ; because,  if  this  act  be  void  in  itself,  as  an 
original  act,  no  act  under  it  can  impart  validity 
or  legality.  The  vacancy  must,  therefore,  have 
existed  lrom  the  beginning.  If  the  party  could 
not  take  the  seat,  he  could  not  resign  it. 

, Mr.  Douglas s.  He  is  tilling  it  now. 

Mr.  Berrien.  No,  sir,  he  never  filled  it. 


Mr.  Butler.  I do  dot  wish  to  be  misunderstood 
in  the  remarks  which  1 made  yesterday  upon  the 
subject.  My  opinion  is  that  the  proposition  of- 
fered by  the  honorable  Senator  from  Wisconsin, 
and  the  amendment  offered  by  my  colleague,  in- 
volve the  same  principle.  It  do?s  appear  to  me, 
sir,  a strange  difference  of  opinion  which  exists 
upon  this  subject,  when  we  come  to  analyze  it. 

I maintained  yesterday,  and  1 maintain  now,  that 
although  General  Shields  was  ineligible  at  the 
lime  when  he  was  elected,  if  he  could  have  ta- 
ken his  seat  upon  the  4th  of  March,  he  would 
then  have  been  eligible.  But,  as  it  seems  that 
he  could  not  take  his  seat  upon  the  4lh  of  March, 

1 do  not  see  how  the  proposition  can  be  main- 
tained that  he  ever  had  a valid  title  to  a seat 
upon  this  floor.  The  question  seems  to  me  to 
be  : did  the  election  cooler  upon  him  a valid  title 
to  a seat  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  on 
the  4lh  of  March  ? If  it  did  not  confer  upon  hun 
a valid  title,  it  was  no  title  at  all.  You  may  call 
it  voidable,  or  void.  But  I hold  that  the  case 
may  be  presented  thus.  He  had  in  his  possession 
prima  facie  evidence  that  he  was  a Senator.  He 
came  here  under  that  presumption — upon  the 
mere  exhibition  of  an  ostensible  title,  if  1 qualify 
my  remarks  still  more — but  the  moment  it  was 
ascertained  that  that  title  conferred  upon  him  no 
right  at  all,  and  that  he  had  taken  his  seat  mere- 
ly under  that  title,  not  being  a valid  title  at  all, 
it  was  a void  title. 

The  question  has  been  asked,  “ Are  his  acts 
valid?”  Why,  sir,  an  administrator’s  acts  are 
regarded  as  valid  during  the  time  that  he  ad- 
ministers the  estate.  His  powers  are  revoked 
as  soon  as  the  will  is  found;  but  his  previous 
acts  are  valid.  If  a man  possesses  a deed,  and 
upon  bringing  it  before  a judge  it  is  rejected, 
why,  sir,  it  is  a prima  facie  evidence  of  title;  and 
yet  when  it  is  rejected  it  is  no  deed  at  all.  You 
may  call  it  void  or  voidable,  it  is  voidable ; 
and  when  it  is  ascertained  that  there  is  no 
title  at  all,  it  is  perfectly  void.  Now,  the  ques- 
tion has  been  presented  by  the  honorable  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  whether  it  was  competent  for 
the  legislature  of  Illinois  to  have  instituted  an 
inquiry  after  it  had  given  the  election  to  Gen. 
Shielus,  and  to  have  made  a new  election.  I 
hold,  sir,  that  if  the  legislature  of  Illinois  had 
become  satisfied  that  they  had,  by  mistake,  elec- 
ted a man  who  was  not  eligible,  they  could  have 
instituted  an  inquiry ; and  if  they  found  that 
they  were  correct,  they  could  have  elected  ano- 
ther Senator.  Why  not,  sir?  i maintained  the 
same  proposition  yesterday,  and  it  has  been  con- 
verted into  another.  1 hold  that  the  proposition 
before  us,  and  the  proposition  of  my  colleague, 
are  the  same  as  the  proposition  1 contended  lor 
yesteiday  1 cannot  conceive  how  there  can  be 
a difference  of  opinion  upon  the  subject — look- 
ing at  it,  1 mean,  as  a mere  legal  proposition. 
General  Shields  took  his  seal  upon  the  presump- 
tion that  he  had  a title.  W hen  it  was  ascer- 
tained that  he  had  no  title,  it  is  evident  that  he 
could  not  retain  his  seat.  We  cannot  construe 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  Stales  in  a spirit 
of  accommodation.  My  inclinations  are  always 
pacific,  but  1 cannot  compromise  any  opinion  I 
entertain  upon  this  suoject,  Decause  my  inclina- 
tions are  in  lavor  of  allowing  this  claimant  to 
take  his  seat.  It  is  not  only  our  duly,  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  it  is  the  interest  of  the  Stale  of 
Illinois  that  this  question  should  be  definitively 
settled  by  the  buuy  without  further  delay.  I 
know  it  is  said  that  General  Shields  has  ottered 
to  resign;  but,  sir,  if  he  had  nothing  to  resign, 
that  is  a blank  piece  of  paper.  What  had  he  to 
resign?  To  answer  this,  you  must  run  the  in- 
quiry back  to  the  proposition  of  the  Senator 
lrom  Illinois.  Was  Uiis  place  ever  filled  ? if  the 
election  gave  him  no  valid  title  to  it,  there  never 
has  been  an  officer  to  fill  that  vacancy.  If  so,  I 
presume  the  consequence  will  be  very  readily 
conceded,  that  he  had  nothing  to  resign.  1 be- 
lieve it  is  assumed  that  the  governor  can  fill  the 
vacancy  ; and  the  sooner  it  is  ascertained  that 
such  a vacancy  exists  the  better,  in  order  to  en- 
able the  Governor  of  Illinois  to  lake  measures 
to  have  the  Stale  represented  by  a Senator  upon 
this  floor.  1 shall  be  very  much  mistaken  if  gen- 
tlemen themselves  who  urge  this  with  so  much 
pertinacity,  will  not  be  compelled,  by  their  own 
judgments  and  convictions,  to  yield  the  point.  I 
would  take  any  ground  in  lavor  of  the  Slate,  or 
of  the  member,  that  1 could  take  under  the  Gon- 
slilution.  Bu',  sir,  that  is  a mandate  that  im- 
poses upon  me  obligations  that  1 cannot,  lor  a 
single  moment,  allow  to  'be  subjected  to  other 
considerations.  1 say  it  with  due  respect  to  the 
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honorable  Senator  from  Illinois,  that  I do  think 
he  has  committed  a mistake.  Of  course  he  has 
acted  from  the  very  highest  motives — but  I think 
it  is  the  interest  at  this  time  of  all  concerned  to 
come  to  a true  judgment,  whatever  that  judg- 
ment may  be.  1 conclude,  as  I rose,  by  saying 
that  I believe  that  the  propositions  to  amend,  by 
my  colleague  and  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin, 
are  precisely  the  same. 

Mr.  Unilencocd.  I always  hear  the  gentleman 
over  the  way  with  a great  deal  of  pleasure,  not- 
withstanding that  J think  he  is  wrong  and  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  right,  on  the  present  ques- 
tion. I want  to  give  my  reasons  for  that  opinion. 
1 think  if  my  friend  from  South  Carolina  be  in 
an  error,  it  is  in  consequence  of  his  supposing 
that  an  office  cannot  be  conferred  upon  an  indi- 
vidual unless  that  individual  is  competent  to 
exercise  its  duties  and  to  hold  it.  Now,  I appre- 
hend that  that  proposition  which  he  lays  down 
is  not  correct.  1 believe  that  an  office  may  be 
conferred  upon  an  individual,  and  yet  that  indi- 
vidual may  be  rendered  legally  incompetent, 
when  the  investigation  lakes  place,  to  hold  and 
to  exercise  that  office.  But  while  it  has  been 
conferred,  and  until  it  is  repealed — until 
the  authority  which  has  been  conferred  is  taken 
from  him,  1 believe  he  may  legitimately  exercise 
the  functions  of  the  office.  Now,  sir,  let  us 
reason  about  this  matter,  if  you  please,  a little. 
Let  us  lock  at  the  Constitution.  The  Constitu- 
tion says  that  unless  an  individual  has  been  nine 
years  a citizen  of  the  United  Slates,  he  shall  not 
he  a Senator.  That  is  not  all  the  prohibition. 
It  says  that  unless  he  has  attained  the  age  of 
thirty  years,  he  shall  not  be  a Senator.  And 
that  is  not  all  : it  then  says  that  if  he  is  convic- 
ted of  high  crimes  or  misdemeanors,  he  may  be 
impeached,  and  that  the  judgment  of  the  im- 
peachment   1 will  read  the  constitutional 

provision,  sir,  as  1 see  some  shaking  of  heads. 

“ Judgment  in  cases  of  impeachment  shall  not 
extend  lurther  than  to  removal  lrom  office,  and 
disqualification  to  hold  and  enjoy  any  office  of 
honor,  trust,  or  profit  under  the  United  Slates.” 

Now,  sir,  if  you  look  at  the  Constitution,  you 
will  find  that  non-age,  alienage,  and  conviction 
upon  impeachment,  all  amount  to  individual  dis- 
qualification to  hold  office.  But  how  do  you 
reach  it,  sir?  You  reach  it  under  another  pro 
vision  of  the  Constitution,  which  requires  that 
each  House  shall  be  the  judge  of  the  elections 
and  returns  of  its  members;  and  when  the  House, 
upon  proper  investigation, |cumes  to  the  conclusion 
that  any  member  ol  the  House  has  not  attained  the 
full  age  ol  thirty  years,  or  that  he  is  incapacita- 
ted by  alienage,  or  that  he  has  been  convicted, 
upon  impeachment,  of  some  crime,  then,  sir,  it 
is  in  virtue  ol  11103(11161100  of  that  tribunal  which 
has  investigated  the  lads  that  the  office  becomes 
vacant,  aim  the  member  is  turned  out.  Until 
that  sentence  is  pronounced  by  the  body,  judging 
ol  the  qualifications  ol  its  members,  the  original 
evidence  ol  election  stands  perfectly  unimpeach- 
ed,  and  there  is  no  quesliun  in  regard  to  non- 
age, alienage,  or  impeachment,  or  any  other  dis- 
qualification winch  can  possibly  arise.  It  arises 
only,  sir,  upon  investigation  upon  the  part  of  the 
body,  under  its  constitutional  right  to  investigate 
the  qualifications  ol  its  members.  . Upon  that  in- 
vestigation, when  the  body  determines  that  A B, 
a silting  member,  does  not  possess  the  constitu- 
tional qualifications,  then  ttie  sentence  of  the  body 
is  removal  troni  office.  Then,  sir,  what  pioduces 
the  vacancy  ? The  vacancy  is  produced  not  by 
the  individual’s  lacking  the  constitutional  quali- 
fications: not  at  all.  1 he  vacancy  is  produced 
by  the  judgment  of  the  body  investigating  the 
matter  and  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
constitutional  requisite  does  not  exist  in  a par- 
ticular case.  Does  it  create  a vacancy  by  rela- 
tion ? What  is  the  idea  which  is  advocated  by 
the  gentleman  over  the  way  ? Does  it  create  a 
vacancy  by  relation? 

Sir,  let  me  illustrate  it  by  giving  a Slate 
case.  The  Stale  of  Kentucky  requires  that 
a member  to  be  eligible  to  the  legislature 
shall  reside  in  the  county  one  year  beiore  the 
election.  Suppose  that  a man,  instead  of  resi- 
ding in  lae  couuly  one  year  beiore  the  election 
has  been  there  only  nine  months.  He  is  elected; 
goes  to  Frankfort,  and  lakes  his  seal.  In  judging 
ol  the  qualifications  of  that  member,  it  is  ascei- 
tained  that  he  has  not  resided  in  that  county  for 
a year,  just  as  in  tins  case  it  is  ascertained  that 
the  member  has  not  been  a citizen  lor  nine 
years.  Now  , sir,  does  his  removal — to  repeal  a 
question  which  1 think  the  Senator  from  Illinois' 


has  asked  most  appropriately — does  it  vitiate 
the  laws  passed  by  the  assistance  of  his  vole,  and 
which  without  his  vote  could  not  have  been 
passed  ? Sir,  if  the  Senator  from  Illinois  would 
only  examine  the  journals  of  the  other  House, 
of  the  time  when  we  sinned  most  egregiously,  as 
1 think,  in  the  wholesale  removal  of  the  whole 
delegation  from  New  Jersey,  he  will  find  many 
cases  in  point.  Now,  sir,  I ask,  when  a law  lias 
been  passed  by  the  act  of  an  individual  after- 
wards removed,  does  the  fact  of  the  removal  vi- 
tiate that  law  ? It  is  conceded,  I believe,  by 
everybody,  that  it  does  not.  What  does  the 
the  member  bring  as  a proof  of  his  right  to  a 
seat  ? It  is  the  certificate  of  the  sherifi'of  Ken- 
tucky in  the  one  case,  and  the  credentials,  under 
the  great  seal  of  Illinois,  in  the  other.  It  proves 
that  the  duties  were  discharged  in  either  case  by 
authority,  and  the  subsequent  removal  of  the 
member,  on  account  of  his  w anting  the  qualifi- 
cations, does  not  refer  back,  and  make  his  action 
void  from  the  beginning.  Sir,  that  proposition 
is  so  clearly  established  by  the  past  practice  and 
history  of  the  country,  that  it  car.not  be  gainsaid. 
What  does  it  prove  ? Here  is  a de  facto  exercise 
of  power,  if  not  a rightlul  exercise  of  power.  It 
proves  that  the  office  is  filled.  Now,  sir,  look 
at  the  Constitution.  Does  it  make  a distinction 
between  a de  facto  Representative  or  Senator, 
and  one  who  is  rightfully  such  ? Notatall.  The 
expression  is,  “ vacancies  occurring  by  resigna- 
tion or  otherwise  and  the  fact  that  that  is  the 
language  of  the  Constitution,  and  the  fact  that 
the  Censlitution  provides  that  each  House  shall 
be  the  judge  of  the  qualifications  of  its  members, 
show  conclusively  mat  when  non-age,  alienage, 
or  impeachment  constitute  ground  of  removal, 
whenever  an  office  becomes  vacant,  not  having 
been  properly  filled,  that  constitutes  a vacancy 
in  the  office.  It  cannot  reler  to  a removal  from 
an  office  rightfully  held  ; for  if  it  is  rightfully 
held,  you  cannot  remove  a man  from  the  office 
without  a violation  of  the  Constitution.  The 
Constitution  provides  for  making  a vacancy, 
when  an  individual  has  not  the  necessary  quali- 
fications. Here  is  a case  palpably  provided  for 
by  the  Constitution.  Tne  individual  is  found  not 
to  possess  the  constitutional  qualifications.  That 
is  the  reason  why  the  Senate  have  a right  to  re- 
move him.  Well,  sir,  if  it  H declared  that  he 
cannot  sit  longer  in  consequence  of  not  posses- 
sing the  constitutional  qualifications,  a vacancy 
has  occurred,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Constitution.  General  Shields  being  an  alien, 
this  fact  is  entitled  to  no  more  weight  than  if  he 
had  not  attained  the  age  of  thirty  years  : none  at 
all  it  is  a disqualification.  When  the  Senate 
make  the  judgment — when  they  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  disqualification  exists,  it  is 
from  that  time  that  the  vacancy  exists.  Before 
that  tune  the  Seal  was  filled. 

Now,  sir,  if  analogous  cases  can  have  any  in- 
fluence at  all,  there  can  be  no  difficulty  about  it 
— not  a particle.  We  have  laws,  sir,  in  most  of 
the  States,  declaring  certain  offices  to  be  incom- 
patible with  each  oilier  ; and  it  has  happened  in 
repealed  instances  that  individuals  holding  in- 
compatible offices  have  attempted  to  exercise  tne 
duties  of  both.  They  hold  the  commissions  of 
the  offices;  and,  having  accepted  the  latter, 
though  incompatible  wnh  the  tormer,  they  un- 
dertake to  exercise  the  duties  ol  ttie  tormer  of- 
fice. It  may  subject  such  a man  to  an  action  for 
trespass.  He  may  become  a wrong-doer  by  ac 
cep mig  a new  office,  and  still  attempting  to  ex- 
eicise  the  duties  of  a former  office ; but  at  the 
same  lime,  as  between  A and  B,  his  acts  are 
valid,  if  tie  is  a sheriff,  lor  instance,  and  serves 
a process,  it  is  not  void— he  has  not  resigned. 
He  still  continues  to  exercise  the  functions  of  a 
sheriff.  He  has  the  commission — he  has  the 
qualifications.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  office 
is  not  filled  because  ol  Us  incompatibility  with 
tne  other ; not  at  all.  Neither  can  it  be  said  that 
the  office  is  not  tilled,  because  the  individual  hap- 
pens to  be  an  alien  at  the  lime.  He  does  exer- 
cise the  duties  ol  ttie  office,  but  does  not  do  it 
rightfully.  No  office  can  be  said  lobe  vacant, 
when  there  is  any  individual  perlorming  the  du 
ties  ol  the  office.  What  more  can  be  done  in 
this  case  than  taking  a seal  here,  answering  to 
tne  name  when  it  is  called,  giving  a vole  when  a 
question  is  token  ? ll  that  is  nut  discharging  the 
oulies  of  an  office,  1 do  not  know  what  is.  But 
when  are  these  lunclions  to  cease  ? When  the 
Senate  shall  determine  the  personal  disability  to 
hold  the  office.  Now,  sir,  if  I am  right  in  tins, 
it  does  seem  to  me  that  the  passage  ol  this  reso- 
1 1 u l ion  ought  not  to  be  pressed  upuu  us  for  consi- 


deration at  all  events.  If  you  let  it  lie  over  until 
to-morrow,  it  will  give  us  more  time  to  think 
about  these  propositions,  and  see  whether  they 
are  of  any  force.  If  it  is  laid  over,  sir,  and  if 
the  views  1 have  suggested  are.  correct,  I see  no 
reason  why  we  may  not  permit  the  resignation  to 
take  place.  I am  inclined  to  think,  that  if  these 
views  are  correct,  there  is  no  necessity  to  force 
upon  us  the  decision  of  the  constitutional  ques- 
tion, although  1 am  prepared  to  declare,  from  the 
evidence  before  us,  that  it  is  palpable  and  clear 
that  Gen.  Shields  had  no  right  whatever  to  the 
office.  But,  sir,  if  it  will  work  the  injury  which 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  says  it  will  work,  so 
as  to  prevent  that  Stale  from  having  a represen- 
tative here  for  two  years,  why,  decide  the  ques- 
tion. The  holder  of  an  office,  although  he  may 
legally  hold  it,  can  resign.  Cannot  that  be 
done, sir?  I will  give  you  the  case  of  an  elec- 
tion where  the  individual  elected  had  not  the 
constitutional  qualifications  of  residence  or  of 
age.  Suppose  a man  under  thirty  presents  him- 
self here,  sir,  and  a Senator  says  to  him,  l know 
you  are  under  thirty,  and,  in  pursuance  of  my 
oath  to  support  the  Constitution,  I consider  it  my 
duty  to  divulge  the  fact  of  your  non-age  to  the 
Senate.  The  gentleman  replies,  I have  looked 
at  the  family  register,  and  you  are  correct  : I 
will  hand  in  my  resignation  to  morrow.  On  the 
next  morning  he  does  hand  in  his  resignation  ; 
but  the  gentleman  knowing  the  fact  of  his  non- 
age gets  up  and  says,  “ Not  so  fast,  if  you  please  ; 
you  have  no  right  to  resign,  and  we  will  not  let 
the  resignation  be  accepted.”  Sir,  I see  no  rea- 
son why  we  should  act  in  that  way.  The  fact  is 
brought  home  to  the  individual ; and  when  it  is 
brought  to  him  he  says,  “ 1 will  give  the  Senate 
no  further  trouble — 1 will  resign.”  Would  you, 
in  the  case  of  the  non-age  of  a member,  say  that 
the  resignation  should  not  be  accepted  ; or,  in  the 
case  of  impeachment,  when  a man  is  convicted 
of  a crime  rendering  him  incompetent  to  hold 
office,  would  you  say,  “ I consider  it  my  duty  to 
bring  forward  the  record,  and  show  the  convic- 
tion.” The  mao  replies.  “ You  need  not  put 
yourself  to  that  trouble;  I will  resign  in  the 
morning.”  He  oilers  his  resignation.  Is  it  the 
duty  of  the  Senator,  knowing  the  fact,  to  get  up 
and  say  that  the  resignation  should  not  be  accep- 
ted, and  to  proceed  to  bring  forward  the  evidence 
oi  the  conviclion  of  crime,  thereby  to  have  him 
ousted?  If  it  can  be  shown,  sir,  that  it  is  our 
proper,  constitutional  duty  not  to  accept  the  re- 
signation, but  to  go  on  and  declare  that  the  of- 
fice is  void  from  the  beginning,  1 think  that  we 
should  pursue  that  course  with  everybody  under 
such  circumstances. 

1 do  think  there  is  enough  in  these  suggestions 
to  allow  us  a little  time  to  think  upon  them,  and 
I hope,  therefore,  that  the  motion  of  the  gentle- 
man behind  me  (Mr.  Hale,)  to  postpone  the  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  suoject  until  to-morrow, 
may  prevail.  These  things  come  up  ott-hand,  anti 
my  unfortunate  condition,  sir,  is  pernaps  not  to  see 
things  as  quick  as  some  others.  I really  should 
like  time  to  look  into  it,  and  1 hope  the  motion 
may  prevail. 

The  question  being  again  stated  upon  the  mo- 
tion to  postpone,  the  yeas  and  nays  were  deman- 
ded, and  ordered  ; and  being  taken,  the  yeas 
were  24,  nays  23,  as  follows  : 

Y eaS — Messrs.  Atchison,  Bell,  Borland,  Bradbury, 
Butler,  Cass,  Chase,  Douglas,  Downs,  Fetch,  Fitz- 
patrick, Foote,  Hale,  Hunter,  Jones,  Mason,  Norris, 
Rusk,  Seward,  Soule,  Sturgeon,  Turney,  Underwood, 
and  Yulee — 24. 

Nays — Messrs.  Badger,  Berrien,  Bright,  Callwun, 
Clarke,  Cooper,  Corwin,  Davis,  of  Massachusetts, 
Davis,  of  Mississippi,  Dawson,  Dickinson,  Greene, 
Mangum,  Milter,  Morton,  Pearce,  Smith,  Spruance, 
Upliam,  Wales,  Walker,  Webster,  and  Whitcomb 
—23. 

So  the  motion  to  postpone  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Hale  called  for  the  reading  01  the  commu- 
nication presented  to  the  Chair  by  Gen.  Shields. 

The  communication  was  accordingly  read  as 
follows : 

Senate  Chamber,  March  14,  1849. 

Mr.  President  : From  the  time  that  my  right  lo 
a seal  in  this  body  became  a subject  ot  inquiry 
and  investigation,  I determined  10  abstain  Hour 
entering  inio  any  contest  in  relation  lo  that  right, 
and  lo  submit  unhesitatingly,  lo  the  action  of  the 
Senate.  As  there  is  now  a prospect  of  debale 
and  contest  on  this  resolution,  I will  relieve  the 
Senate  by  tendering  my  resignation  and  referring 
the  matter  back  to  my  constituents.  1 therefore 
hereby  tender  my  resignation. 

JAMES  SHIELDS. 
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Mr.  Hale  moved  that  the  President  of  the  Se- 
nate  be  instructed  to  inform  the  Executive  of  the 
Slate  of  Illinois  lhat  Gen.  Shields  has  resigned 
his  seal  as  a member  of  this  body. 

Mr.  Berrien  moved  lhat  the  motion  by  the  Se- 
nator from  New  Hampshire  be  laid  upon  the 
tahle. 

Mr.  Foote  demanded  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  Berrien.  I submitted  the  motion  to  lay 
the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
on  the  tahle.  On  reflection,  as  the  consideration 
of  the  resolution  relative  to  the  subject  has  been 
postponed  until  to-morrow,  1 will  withdraw  my 
motion,  and  substitute  lor  it  a motion  that  the 
further  consideration  of  the  motion  made  by  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  be  postponed  until 
to-morrow. 

Mr.  Hate.  I have  no  objection  to  lhat. 

The  question  being  then  taken  upon  the  mo- 
tion made  by  the  Senator  from  Georgia,  rt  was 
decided  in  t tie  aflirmative. 

On  motion  by  Mr.  Webster,  the  Senate  pro- 
ceeded to  the  consideration  of  txecun>e  busi- 
ness; ai.d  after  same  lime  so  spent  adjourned. 

Thursday  March  15,  1849. 

The  Vice  President  staled  his  intention  to  re- 
tire from  the  ciiair  to-day,  with  the  view  of  af- 
fordmg  to  the  Senate  the  opportunity  ol  perform- 
ing the  customary  duly  ol  electing  a President 
pro  tempore 

Cherokee  Memorial — Mr.  Atchison  presented 
the  memorial  of  ttie  ilelegalion  ol  Western  Che- 
l ckees,  pray  mg  that  a Commission  maybe  ap- 
pointed to  adjust  the  claims  ol  lhat  nation  under 
t lie  lllti  article  ol  the  treaty  of  1835.  Keleired 
to  l tie  ccmnnltee  on  Indian  Allans. 

Steam  JVuvigution. — Mr.  Davis  ol  Massachusetts, 
presented  ceilalii  papers  truni  the  committee  oil 
Commerce,  in  relation  to  explosions  of  steam- 
boilers,  winch  were  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

Journal  oj  Captain  Cook — On  a motion  of  Mr. 
Muson,  2011U  tXira  copies  of  the  Journal  of  Capl. 
Cook,  were  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Case  of  General  Shields — Mr.  Turney  moved 
that  the  resolution  submitted  yesterday  by  Air. 
Hute,  requesting  the  V ice  President  to  inform  the 
Wuvernor  ol  Illinois  of  the  resignation  of  Gen. 
Shields  be  taken  up. 

Mr.  Walker  conceived  lhat  there  were  two 
questions  Delore  the  Senate,  in  connection  with 
mis  subject.  The  first  was  on  the  adoption  ol 
the  Committee's  repot,  and  the  other  was  the 
amendment  to  that  report,  proposed  by  the  Se- 
nator Itoin  South  Carolina,  (Mr.  Calhoun  ) lie 
hoped  tnese  would  be  disposed  ol  in  their  order. 

Mr.  Turney  was  in  favor  ol  taking  up  Mr  Hale's 
resolution,  because,  it  seemed  to  him,  it  disposed 
of  the  whole  business. 

Mr.  Foote  was  surprised  that  there  should  be 
any  opposition  to  a motion  like  this,  dictated  by 
kind  leeiings  and  sound  judgment.  He  contend- 
ed that  they  had  lost  jurisdiction  of  the  case  by 
the  resignation  of  General  Shields. 

Mr.  Walker  releried  to  the  lears  of  Mr.  Doug- 
lass, that  the  action  of  the  Senate  might  prevent 
the  filling  ol  the  vacancy  by  the  Governor  ol  llli- 
n iS — that  it  would  be  more  favorable  for  the 
State  that  the  seat  should  be  vacated  by  resigna- 
tion than  by  declaring  the  election  void.  He 
could  not  view  the  case  in  this  light,  For  if  the 
Governor  should  appoint,  even  in  Ihe  event  ol 
Itie  acceptance  of  the  resignation,  the  Senate,  at 
the  next  session,  would  yet  adhere  to  its  present 
evident  views,  and  decide  against  Hie  power  of 
the  Governor  to  fill  such  vacancy. 

Mr.  Duugtass. — It  is  certainly  my  desire  lhat 
this  question  shall  Ue  decided  on  us  merits,  and 
also  mat  no  decision  shall  be  made  here  lhat  shall 
mislead  the  government  authorities  ol  my  State. 
And,  sir,  1 have  not  the  same  apprehension  lhat 
my  friend  from  Wisconsin  had,  that ; the  Gover- 
nor ol  Illinois  would  be  misled  by  the  report  ol 
the  committee,  i believe  that  functionary  is  ca- 
pable of ' judmg  for  himself,  and  1 hope  that  1 am 
not  advocating  a course  here,  the  result  of  which 
would  be  to  lead  him  into  an  error.  1 believe 
this  body  is  going  to  make  a just  and  legal  deci- 
sion of  mis  question  ; and  1 uelieve  in  my  heart 
that  it  can  only  be  done  by  recognising  the  resig- 
nation of  General  Shields,  and  inlorming  the 
Governor  of  Illinois  of  the  vacancy  w Inch  that 
resignation  lias  created  in  me  Senate  of  the  Uni- 
ted Stales  1 think  Ihe  senator  lrom  Wisconsin 
does  this  Senate  great  injustice,  in  assuming  mat 
it  would  decide  that  ihe  seat  of  tne  Senator  lrom 
Illinois  had  been  vacant  from  the  lourlti  ol 
March.  Sir,  is  this  body  going  to  make  lhat  de- 


cision ? Has  any  vote  ol  this  body  tended  to  that 


conclusion?  Is  there  a man  in  the  body  who,  un- 
der the  solemnity  of  his  oath — in  the  sanily  of 
his  mind — can  decide  that  that  seat  has  been  va- 
cant from  ttie  4th  of  March  ? Has  the  Senator 
forgotten  that  on  the  2d  day  of  March  it  appears 
upon  the  journal  that  1 presented  the  credentials 
of  James  Shields  as  a Senator  elected  for  six 
years  from  and  after  the  4th  day  of  March,  and 
lhat  those  credentials  were  reatl  and  laid  upon 
ihe  table?  Has  he  forgotten  that  on  the  5th  day 
of  March  the  name  of  James  Shields  was  called 
to  be  sworn  as  a Senator,  and  that  he  rose  and 
objected,  and  offered  a resolution  to  refer  the 
credentials  of  James  Shields  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  and  lhat  the  subject  was  post- 
poned to  the  next  day  ? Has  he  forgotten  that 
on  the  next  day,  the  6th  day  of  March,  1 rose  in 
my  place,  and  moved  that  my  colleague  be  sworn, 
and  admitted  to  his  seat  as  a Senator  from  the 
State  of  Illinois,  and  lhat  he  and  other  gentlemen 
interposed  objections,  but  that,  after  considera- 
tion and  discussion,  and  full  investigation,  the 
Senate,  by  a solemn  vole,  ordered  the  oath  of 
office  to  he  administered  to  James  Shields,  and 
lhat  he  look  his  seat  as  a Senator  from  the  State 
of  Illinois?  Has  he  foigutlen  that  the  record  ol 
trie  Senate  shows  and  reciles  lhat  thereupon  the 
said  James  Shields  appeared,  that  the  oath  of  of 
fice  was  adinitiislereu  to  him,  and  that  he  took 
his  seal?  Has  he  forgolten  that  on  each  suc- 
ceeding day  when  the  yeas  and  nays  were  called, 
the  name  ol  James  Shields  was  called,  and  that 
he  voted  eilher  on  one  side  or  the  other  on  every 
question  as  a Senator  from  ihe  -Stale  of  Illinois  ? 
And  has  he  lorgulten  that  he  continued  thus  to 
vote  up  to  yesterday,  when  the  record  shows  that 
Mr.  Shields,  one  of  the  Senators  from  Illinois, 
sent  Ins  resignation  to  the  Vice  President,  and 
lhat  on  the  motion  of  a Senator  lhal  resignation 
w as  received  and  read,  and  that  then  a resolution 
was  ottered  instructing  the  Vice  President  to  no- 
tily  Hie  Governor  ol  Illinois  of  the  vacancy  pro- 
duced by  that  resignation  ? And,  in  me  fate  ol 
all  these  facts,  are  we  to  say  by  a solemn  vole 
lhat  the  seal  has  been  vacant  all  Hie  lime  lhat  it 
was  filled  by  Hie  order  of  tins  body  ? Belore  the 
Senate  can  make  such  a decision,  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary for  it  to  expunge  its  own  record,  and  fal- 
sify its  own  journal.  Sir,  we  all  know  that  Hie 
seal  lias  been  occupied  by  a gentleman  as  a Se- 
nator. We  all  know  that  tie  was  qualified  and 
took  his  seat  as  a Senator  under  the  vole  ol  tills 
body.  We  also  know  that  he  has  exercised  a 
the  rights,  powers,  and  privileges  of  a Senator  as 
much  as  any  one  ol  us  ; and  yel,  sir,  vve  aie  to  b 
called  upon  lo  say  that  Ins  seal  has  been  vacant. 
11  il  has  been  vacant,  sir,  what  business  lias  ttie 
name  of  James  Shields  on  your  journal  on  the 
call  of  the  yeas  and  nays  ? It  will  not  do,  sir,  lo 
say  that  the  seat  has  been  vacant  and  at  the  same 
time  tilled.  1 am  not  arguing  the  question 
whether  it  was  rightfully  tilled.  Concede,  sir, 
llial  it  was  not ; concede  that  lie  was  not  eutilled 
lo  Hie  seat  ; yel  you  have  made  it  a clear  ease  ol 
a person  holding  an  otlice  de  facto,  perlornnng  its 
duties,  exercising  its  poweis,  and  receiving  us 
emoluments,  hut  liable  lo  be  turned  out  on  a 
writol  quo  warranto,  ny  his  own  resignation,  or 
by  a decision  ol  Hus  bony  on  an  examination  ol 
the  case. 

And  1 hold,  sir,  lhat,  from  the  war  of  the  roses,  a 
defuclo  officer,  exercising  duties  and  performing 
luiicuo  s,  is  lo  be  regarded  as  an  officer,  and  lhat 
ms  acts  are  to  he  deemed  valid.  If  he  holds  il 
wrongfully,  still  fits  authority  is  to  be  respected, 
and,  until  Ins  office  becomes  vacated  by  a proper 
tribunal,  he  is  capaDle  of  executing  it.  it  lias 
been  the  doctrine  in  England,  lhal,  wherever  the 
throne  was  filled  by  a person  wrongfully,  still  it 
was  treason  lo  resist  the  defuclo  sovereign  as  long 
as  lie  remained  so ; and  wlieu  he  ceased  to  De 
sovereign  de  facto,  those  who,  while  such,  had 
obeyed  Ins  authority  and  resisted  the  righltul  so- 
veieign,  were  nut  punishable,  because  Hiey  had 
oheyed  the  sovereign  holding  tile  otfice  de  facto 
That  principle  has  ueen  recognised  uy  the  Ameri- 
can courts  over  and  over  again,  in  regard  lo  ex- 
ecutive, ministerial,  and  judicial  officers.  Sup- 
pose, sir,  that  one  ol  llie  district  judges  of  the 
United  States  shuuld  be  appointed  by  tlie  Execu- 
tive and  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  and  he  suuuid 
proceed  to  discharge  his  duties  Dy  trying  men  lor 
the  highest  crimes  known  lo  Hie  laws  ot  the  land, 
and  he  deprives  men  of  their  liuerlies  and  lives 
Dy  virtue  ot  his  judicial  authority  for  thirteen 
years,  (as  General  Shields  lias  exercised  judicial 
lunctiuiis  in  inis  cuuiary,)  and  mat,  alter  the 
lapse  ol  thirteen  years,  a quo  warranto  should  he 
issued,  and  it  should  he  discovered  lhat  fie  was 


an  alien,  and  it  should  be  found  that  he  had  no 
right  to  be  a judge,  are  his  acts  invalid?  The 
Constitution  requires  that  a judge  shall  be  a citi- 
zen ; but,  suppose  the  office  to  be  filled  by  an 
alien,  and  he  tries  suits  involving  millions  of  pro- 
perty, hundreds  of  lives,  and  the  liberty  of  thou- 
sands of  citizens,  and,  at  the  end  of  thirteen  years 
a quo  warranto  is  issued,  and  it  is  ascertained  that 
he  is  an  alien  by  birth,  and  that  he  has  not  been 
naturalized  ; I concede  that  you  can  turn  him  out. 

It  would  be  your  duty  to  do  so.  But  can  you 
vitiate  his  acts?  Can  you  decide  lhat  his  office 
has  been  vacant  for  thirteen  years?  Can  you  de- 
cide that  the  judgments  he  has  rendered  on  the 
rights  of  properly  between  man  and  man  are  to 
be  void,  and  that  the  sheriff  who  sold  properly 
under  execution,  is  to  be  held  liable  as  a tres- 
passer, and  lhat  the  sale  is  to  be  void,  although 
the  possessor  of  il  has  paid  for  il  the  purchase 
money  ? Are  you  about  lo  make  such  a decision  ? 
Are  you  about  to  decide  that  a marshal  or  a 
sheriff,  while  executing  the  order  of  such  a judge, 
may  be  sued  fur  false  imprisonment?  Will  you 
decide  lhat  such  a judge,  who  orders  a man  to  be 
hung  for  a crime  w Inch,  under  the  laws  of  the 
land,  is  punishable  with  dealh,  is  a murderer? 
Was  there  ever  a court  in  Christendom  that 
dreamed  of  declaring  the  acts  of  a de  facto  officer 
void  when  he  has  performed  duties  lhal  were 
clearly  right?  No  court  in  Christendom  ever 
made  such  a decision,  and  I trust  this  Senate  is 
not  going  lo  sanction  such  a doctrine.  Il  he  were 
found  lo  be  an  alien,  he  would  be  removed,  his 
office  would  be  vacated,  and  the  vacancy  would 
take  place  Horn  the  day  on  which  he  was  remov- 
ed. And  is  it  not  so  here?  Conce.e,  sir,  that 
General  Shields  is  not  eligiole;  yet  he  was  elec- 
ted, and  tie  was  elected  Dy  a UiDuual  that  had 
jurisdiction  of  the  subject  of  an  election.  This 
is  not  Hie  case  of  an  election  by  a tribunal  lual 
lias  nut  competent  authority.  He  was  elected  by 
the  Legislature  of  Illinois,  which  has  the  rightful 
authority  lo  make  such  an  election.  That  is  con- 
ceded ; but  you  say  lhat  the  Legislature  ol  Illinois 
exercised  that  undoubted  authority  in  an  illegal 
manner.  Suppose  Hiey  did;  having  exercised  it, 
it  was  valid,  until,  by  a competent  tribunal,  it 
was  decided  otherwise.  This  Senate  is  such 
competent  tribunal  in  this  case.  It  is  invested 
by  llie  Constitution  with  Hie  sole  power  to  decide 
whether  General  Shields  was  eligible,  and  no 
man  has  tile  right  lo  assume  that  he  was  not  eli- 
gible until  tins  body  lias  so  decided.  Thai  Hus 
body  would  decide  lhat  tie  was  ineligible,  and  that 
the  Senate  woulJ  vacate  his  seat,  on  the  evidence 
before  it,  I am  ready  to  concede  ; but  when  you 
do  vacate  his  seat,  you  will  do  it  to  take  etiect 
lrom  the  day  on  which  your  judgment  is  render- 
ed, and  lus  prior  acts  as  Senator  must  stand  as 
long  as  the  lepublic  endures  and  the  records  of 
the  Senate  are  preserved.  The  name  of  James 
Shields  appears  among  Senatois  voting  on  ques- 
tions heloie  the  Senate,  and  that  name  cannot  be 
expunged.  And,  sir,  if  lhal  name  appears  there 
as  ol  a Senator  who  voted — a Senator  qualified 
by  Hie  oath  of  office,  and  taking  his  seal  by  an 
order  of  this  body — are  we  now  lo  say  that  he 
was  not  a Senator?  1 apprehend  not,  sir.  Il  is 
clear,  sir,  that  lie  was  a Senator  until  ins  seat 
was  vacated  oy  his  own  resignation.  Yesterday 
he  resigned,  and  lrom  yesterday  there  lias  been 
a vacancy.  Up  lo  yesterday,  there  was  no  va- 
cancy ; but  when  he  resigned  and  walked  out, 
the  vacancy  existed. 

But  it  is  said,  “ What  had  he  to  resign?”  Sir, 
he  had  a seal  lo  resign,  and  tie  resigned  that.  He 
had  a seat  which  ne  tilled  de  facto  under  a vote  of 
the  Senate,  which  gave  turn  the  emoluments,  per- 
quisites, rights,  anu  privileges  of  a Senator  until 
ms  right  was  invalidated.  He  resigned  a seat 
winch  he  Itius  held;  and  are  we  now  to  be  told 
lhal  it  was  vacant  all  ihe  lime?  No,  sir.  The 
laws  of  tne  laud,  the  decisions  of  the  courts,  com- 
mon sense,  and  public  policy  are  all  against  il ; 
lor  if  that  elecliion  was  void,  ab  initio,  every  act 
lhal  he  did  was  illegal ; and  il  a judge  he  appoin- 
ted who  shall  ullerwards  he  discovered  lo  Ue  in- 
eligible, every  decision  that  he  has  made  is  ille- 
gal, and  every  man  is  a trespasser  who  attempts 
to  carry  it  out.  il  this  be  so,  sir,  we  have  got  to 
leverse  all  our  judicial  principles,  and  ail  the 
practices  of  our  courts  and  ol  the  deliberative 
Liiouuals  of  Christendom. 

But,  sir,  there  is  a vacancy  now  which  is  crea- 
ted by  value  of  James  Shields’  resignation,  and 
ali  that  we  have  lo  do  is  lo  notify  the  Governor 
ut  Illinois  ot  that  fact,  and  then  we  have  done 
our  duty,  in  regard  to  the  report  of  tiie  Com- 
mittee, it  was  very  well  in  its  plaje,  when  there 
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was  a question  for  it  to  operate  upon.  But  it  has 
ceased  to  be  before  the  Senate.  As  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  ( Mr.  Foote)  has  well  said,  the 
part;  to  the  suit  has  withdrawn.  There  is  now 
no  one  upon  whom  it  can  operate  ; and  we  ought 
not  to  occupy  the  time  of  the  Senate  with  its 
consideration  when  there  is  no  purpose  to  be  ef- 
fected by  it.  By  passing  that  resolution  we  shall 
be  acting  upon  the  conduct  of  a sovereign  State 
of  this  Union  whose  conduct  is  not  at  this  time 
before  us.  Why,  then,  shall  we  do  so,  if  it  will 
have  no  effect,  unless  it  is  designed  to  have  an 
ulterior  operation  in  that  State?  From  my  heart, 
sir,  1 disavow  such  a design  on  the  part  of  any 
one.  I cannot  imagine  that  any  Senator  can  have 
such  a design  ; but  yet  such  will  be  the  construe- 
lion  that  will  be  put  upon  it.  I hope  the  Senate 
will  proceed  to  the  con>ideration  of  the  resolu- 
tion offered  by  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire. 


Mr.  Hite  thought  the  Governor  and  Legisla- 
ture of  Illinois  were  fully  qualified  as  to  their 
proper  course  of  action  on  mis  case,  without  in- 
structions from  this  body.  He  contended,  that 
General  Shields  having  withdrawn  all  claim  to 
a seat,  it  would  be  indecorous  and  improper  for 
the  Senate  to  express  an  opinion  on  the  subject 
— that  the  case  stands  precisely  as  it  would  have 
stood  had  Gen.  Shields  never  have  come  here, 
so  far  as  any  decision  of  the  question  of  elegi- 
bilily  was  involved. 

Mr.  Rusk  said  that  the  language  of  the  Con- 
stitution was  sufficiently  explicit  without  any 
decision  here,  in  the  shape  of  instructions  to  the 
Slate  of  Illinois  ; and  all,  it  seemed  to  him,  that 
was  required  of  them,  was  to  extend  the  usual 
courtesy  to  the  Stale,  by  informing  the  Governor 
of  the  resignation. 

Mr.  Badger.  If  I believed  the  question  before 
us  for  decision  one  merely  of  an  extension  of 
courtesy  towards  General  Shields,  I would  not 
permit  any  Senator  on  this  floor  to  go  beyond 
me  in  awarding  the  most  liberal  courtesy  and 
kindness  to  him.  But,  sir,  I look  upon  the  ques- 
tion as  a very  different  one— as  involving  civil 
relations  of  another  and  of  a higher  character, 
and  as  requiring  a decision  from  the  Senate  not 
affected  in  any  degree  by  the  considerations  of 
courtesy  and  kindness.  I do  not  wish,  sir,  to 
enter  into  this  argument  at  any  length ; fori 
have  not  the  vanity  to  suppose  that  any  thing 
that  1 can  advance  will  change  the  opinions  ol 
Senators  who  differ  from  me,  or  strengthen  the 
opinions  of  Senators  who  agree  with  me  ; but  I 
will  state  very  briefly  the  reasons  which  will  in- 
duce me  to  vote  against  taking  up  and  disposing 
of  the  motion  made  by  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  yesterday,  and  to  vote  for  taking  up 
and  passing  the  resolution  reported  by  the  select 
committee.  Those  reasons,  sir,  to  my  mind  are 
clear  and  obvious. 


Sir,  il  this  resolution  shall  be  determined  in 
the  negative,  then  there  will  ue  no  need  of  any 
further  action  by  us  upon  the  subject  uf  General 
Shields’ seat;  he  can  withdraw  the  tender  of 
resignation  and  continue  a member  of  this  body. 
But  il  the  decision  of  the  Senate  shall  be  to 
adopt  the  resolution  reported  by  the  committee, 
il  will  then  have  been  determined  by  this  body — 
^who,  under  the  Constitution,  are  the  sole  arbi- 
ters of  the  question — that  this  election  was  void, 
that  General  Shields  was  never  for  a moment 
rightfully  a member  of  this  body,  and  that  tie 
appeared  here  and  took  his  seat  upon  a prima 
facie  title,  which,  upon  examination,  turns  out, 
in  consequence  of  an  inherent  defect1in  it  from 
the  beginning,  to  have  been  always  void.  Now, 
sir,  1 shall  not  undertake  to  inquire  whether 
upon  that  determination,  supposing  it  to  be  made, 
the  Executive  of  the  Stale  ol  Illinois  would  have 
a right  to  make  an  appointment  of  a successor 
or  not.  i confess,  however,  1 do  not  consider 
that  question  one  of  so  douutlul  a character  as 
some  gentlemen  seem  to  consider  it. 

The  constitution  of  the  United  Slates,  in  defi- 
ning the  terms  of  the  sevei  al  classes  of  Senators, 
declares  that  the  seals  of  one  class  shall  be  va- 
cated al  the  expiration  of  two,  another  lour,  and 
another  six  years.  The  lime  refers  to  the  re- 
spective classes  of  Senators  as  originally  enumer- 
ated. And  the  constitution  also  declares  that 
wherever  vacancies  exist  by  death,  resignation, 
or  otherwise,  “ during  the  recess  of  the  Legisla- 
ture of  any  State,  the  Executive  thereof  may 
make  temporary  appuinlmeuls  until  the  next 
meeting  oi  the  Legislature,  which  shall  then  fill 
such  vacancies.”  Considering  this  as  a benefi- 
cial provision,  intended  to  keep  mis  body  full, 
and  to  preserve  to  each  of  the  States  its  full  rep- 


resentation in  this  body,  and  as  such  entitled  to  a 
liberal  interpretation,  1 must  be  permitted  to  say, 
without  committing  myself  definitely  upon  the 
question,  that  I have  not  seen  any  reason  yet  to  sa- 
tisfy my  mind  that  t he  Executive  of  Illinois  would 
not,  under  the  circumstances,  be  competent  to 
make  an  appointment,  supposing  that  no  session 
of  the  Legislature  has  intervened  from  the  time 
the  seat  was  vacated,  which  I take  to  have  been 
from  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  the  previous 
session  ; supposing,  as  I have  said,  this  resolution 
be  adopted,  I have  seen  no  satisfactory  reason  as 
yet  to  convince  my  mind — though  I do  not  wish 
to  be  understood  as  giving  a decided  opinion  to 
that  effect,  for  there  may  be  satisfactory  reasons 
which  1 have  not  yet  heard — that  the  Executive 
ol  the  State  of  lllnois  would  not  be  competent  to 
fill  the  vacancy  within  the  meaning  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  However  that 
may  be,  in  my  judgment  H is  very  clear  that  it 
he  cannot  fill  the  vacancy — supposing  this  reso- 
lion  be  adopted — he  cannot  fill  the  vacancy  if  we 
accept  this  supposed  resignation  of  Gen.  Shields. 
If  General  Shields  was  not  rightfully  a member  of 
this  body,  if  his  election  was  void  in  consequence 
of  an  inherent  defect  existing  al  the  time  the 
election  took  place,  and  if  the  credentials  that 
were  presented  have  been  examined  thoroughly 
by  the  only  competent  authority  fur  that  pur- 
pose, (the  Senate,)  and  have  been  declared  by 
that  authority  a nullity  from  the  beginning,  it  is 
to  my  mind  proof  conclusive  that  the  acceptance 
of  a resignation,  with  a good  and  rightlul  title  to 
the  office  so  resigned,  cannot  put  any  oth- 
er power  in  the  hands  of  the  Governor  than  he 
would  have  had  if  ie  had  supposed  a resignation 
never  took  place,  and  that  the  present  pioposcd 
action  of  the  Senate  h3d  been  determined  upon. 
Theiefore  it  appears  to  me,  whether  this  resolu- 
tion is  adopted  or  the  resignation  accepted,  the 
power  which  may  be  possessed  by  the  Governor 
of  Illinois  to  elect  a successor  to  a seat  on  this 
floor  is  the  same  ; and  the  question  w ill  stand  be- 
fore the  Senate  al  the  next  session  exactly  in  the 
same  condition  whether  either  alternative  is 
adopted.  In  my  opinion,  then,  nothing  is  gained 
to  the  honorable  Senator  or  the  gentleman  whose 
seat  is  in  question;  nothing  is  gained  to  the  State 
of  Illinois ; no  good  is  promoted  whatever  by  now 
avoiding  the  decision  of  the  question  and  leaving 
the  Executive  of  the  State  ol  Illinois  to  proceed 
to  make  an  appointment  supposing  that  the  case 
stands  either  upon  an  acceptance  of  the  resigna- 
tion or  in  the  position  it  would  occupy  in  case  of 
the  passage  of  this  resolution,  it  seems  to  ine 
that  the  plain  course  for  the  Senate  to  pursue, 
inflicting  no  discredit  or  discourtesy  either  upon 
the  gentleman  whose  seat  is  in  question  or  upon 
the  Slate  of  Illinois — a course  dictated  by  the 
proprieties  of  the  case  and  by  the  constitutional 
duty  of  the  Senate — is,  that  the  question,  being 
argued  and  now  before  them,  they  proceed  to 
give  their  decision  upon  it. 

But,  again,  Mr.  President , I cannot  vote  for 
the  resolution  which  was  introduced  by  the  Se- 
nator Irom  New  Hampshire  for  the  (lain  rea- 
son that  the  Senate  does  not  itself  appoint  the 
members  of  this  body,  nor  has  any  power  to  fill 
a vacancy  that  may  arise  in  it.  When  a resig- 
nation is  received  and  transmitted  by  the  Senate 
to  the  appointing  power  of  a Stale,  it  is  not  as  a 
mere  gratification  to  the  curiosity  of  the  Execu- 
tive— it  is  not,  as  the  fact  i3  published  in  the 
newspapers,  to  let  the  American  people  know 
what  has  been  done  in  the  Senate  upon  a pre- 
vious day — but  it  is  an  official  communication 
that  a vacancy  in  the  representation  of  the  State 
has  occurred  in  this  body  to  the  end  that  he  may 
fill  it.  That  is  the  only  object  of  the  notifica- 
tion. When,  therefore,  the  Senate  vote  for  the 
passage  of  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire,  they  have  impliedly  informed  the 
Executive  of  the  State  of  Illinois  that  the  resig- 
nation has  produced  a vacancy  in  this  body  ; and 
lur  ttiat  motion  I cannot  vote,  because  1 do  not 
believe  that  such  is  the  fact.  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  may  think  it  proof  of  deficiency  of  intel- 
lect on  my  part  when  1 slate  that  1 am  of  opinion 
that  t tie  seat  tias  been,  in  point  of  fact,  vacant 
since  the  fourth  of  March. 

Mr.  Douglass.  The  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina has  misapprehended  my  remarks.  I con- 
cede that  General  Shields  was  not  rightfully  a 
Senator — that  he  was  but  de  facto  a Senator — 
but  as  he  filled  a seat  as  a Senator  de  facto,  per- 
lorming  the  offices  ot  a Senator,  no  vacancy  oc- 
curred until  tie  resigned. 

Mr.  Badger.  The  acts  performed  by  General 
Sh  elds  while  here  were  valid,  no  doubt  ; but,  if 


the  Senator  will  permit  me  to  say  it,  I think  he 
has  made  a discovery  in  the  power  of  resigna- 
tion, if  he  considers  this  seal  de  facto  morally 
that  has  been  so  corporally.  In  a corporal  oc- 
cupation of  a seat  the  Senator  has  only  to  get 
up  and  go  out  of  the  Senate  and  he  will  have  re- 
signed. 

Mr.  Douglass.  He  occupies  a seat  here  de  facto 
under  color  of  right. 

Mr.  Badger.  I assert  that  the  color  of  right  is 
no  right  at  all.  To  be  sure,  as  I have  already 
slated,  General  Shields  rightfully  took  a seal  in 
this  body  by  authority  of  the  Senate.  There  was 
a prima  facie  title  presented  on  the  face  of  his  cre- 
dentials ; and  on  that  ground  General  Shields  was 
sworn  in.  Now  it  is  found  out  that  that  title  is  no 
title  al  all,  not  in  virtue  of  any  thing  that  super- 
venes, but  because  of  a defect  inherent  in  the 
title  itself;  therefore  there  never  lias  been  of 
right  any  Senator  on  this  floor,  for  a moment 
since  the  fourth  of  March,  from  the  Slate  of  Illi- 
nois, except  the  Senator  befoie  me,  (Mr.  Doug- 
lass.) For  the  reasons,  then,  which  1 have  sta- 
led, the  true  course  of  the  Senate,  in  my  judg- 
ment, is  to  decide  the  question  upon  the  resolu- 
tion. If  that  fails  to  pass,  Gen.  Shields  will  then 
be  regarded  constitutionally  as  a member  of  this 
body,  and  there  will  be  an  end  of  the  matter;  if 
the  Senate  believe  that  he  never  was  constitu- 
tionally a member  of  this  body,  then  we  owe  it 
to  ourselves,  to  the  Constitution,  to  Gen.  Shields, 
and  to  the  State  of  Illinois,  that  we  declare  that 
belief  by  passing  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Downs.  I confess,  Mr.  President,  that  it 
seems  to  me  very  strange  that  the  Senate  should 
be  engaged  in  the  discussion  of  a sunject  which 
does  not  demand  consideration  at  our  hanJs  at 
the  present  tune  at  all.  What  have  we  before 
us?  Wtiat  is  to  be  the  practical  effect  of  our 
action  here?  There  is  nobody  claiming  a seat 
in  this  body  involving  the  question  gentlemen 
are  discussing.  The  person  who  occupied  that 
position  has  withdrawn  his  claim;  anu  I would 
inquire  of  gentlemen  if  it  is  the  province  of  the 
Senate  to  sit  here  and  discuss  abstract  questions, 
when  their  decision  is  not  necessary  to  the  fur- 
therance of  any  action  properly  incumbent  upon 
them.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  opinions 
formed  by  the  Senate  as  to  the  rights  of  the  par- 
lies  interested  heretofore,  the  question  of  their 
correctness  can  no  longer  be  entertained  ; and 
those  who  continue  to  discuss  it  as  an  abstract 
question,  are  doing  that  which  will  lead  to  no 
practical  result — are  addressing  themselves  to  a 
question  which  their  arguments  cannot  change. 
The  gentleman  interested  in  this  matter  having 
tendered  his  resignation,  the  decision  of  the  Se- 
nate cannot  prevent  him  Irom  leaving  this  body, 
or  reinstate  him  as  a member. 

1 ask,  then,  why  proceed  further  in  this  mat- 
ter? Are  we  come  here  to  turn  this  Senate  into 
a debating  society,  and  simply  to  discuss  ques- 
tions, wtien  th  ise  discussious  can  have  no  prac- 
tical effect?  I think  the  Senate  of  the  United 
Slates  have  no  power  to  act  in  this  manner. 
What  is  their  power  ? It  is  power  simply  to 
judge  whether  a man  returned  to  this  Senate  is 
qualified  to  take  his  seat  here  or  not.  No  such 
question  is  now  before  the  Senate.  We  have 
no  power  to  go  further  in  this  matter,  or  to  en- 
ter into  discussion,  or  give  a decision  upon  a 
question  that  should  be  deciJed  by  the  Executive 
or  Legislature  of  the  Stale  of  lllinuis.  If  there 
is  any  difficulty  in  the  election  of  another  Sena- 
tor, H will  be  lime  enough  to  solve  that  difficulty 
and  judge  of  his  qualifications  when  he  applies 
for  a seat  in  this  budy.  We  are  sitting  here  now 
discussing  a question  of  power  to  be  exercised 
by  the  legislative  authorities  of  Illinois;  a ques- 
tion with  which  we  have  nothing  to  do  whatso- 
ever, and  a decision  upon  winch  can  have  no 
effect,  because  we  have  no  power.  As  has 
been  said,  our  powers  kare  analogous  to  those  of 
a court,  and  arguments  presented  in  a court  are 
not  considered  to  be  entitled  to  any  weigtit  when 
they  travel  out  of  their  proper  course.  What 
would  we  think  of  a ciiminal  court  taking  up 
some  difficult  question  in  criminal  law,  and  giv- 
ing Its  decision  upon  il?  And  would  that  deci- 
sion be  regarded  as  binding  in  any  practical  case 
of  a similar  character  ? Sir,  it  w ould  be  regard- 
ed as  of  no  more  weight  or  authority  than  the 
decision  of  the  Senate  now  proposed  to  be  given 
can  be  regarded  as  of  binding  ellecl  in  relation 
to  its  future  action.  I understand  that  the  refu- 
sal to  notily  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Illinois 
of  this  resignation  would  be  an  assumption  of 
the  power  to  reluse  the  resignation  ; but  if  we 
have  no  power  to  reluse  givmg  such  a notifica- 
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tion,  what  right  have  we  to  refuse  the  resigna- 
tion of  a member  of  this  bodj  ? 

Mr.  President,  if  the  Senate  continue  to  enter- 
tain this  matter,  I presume  it  will  be  the  first 
case  upon  the  records  of  our  legislation  where 
such  a question  has  been  entertained  after  the 
person  has  voluntarily  withdrawn.  Il  is  useless 
to  say  that  he  has  not  done  any  thing,  that  he 
has  resigned  nothing.  He  resigned  whatever  he 
had  ; he  has  retired  from  the  position  he  occu- 
pied, \s  hether  a valid  one  or  not.  He  has  gone 
out  from  us,  and  his  admission  is  no  longer  a 
question  before  the  Senate.  1 have  not  taken 
the  trouble  to  examine  the  precedents  in  this 
matter,  but  I recollect  a case  that  occurred  in 
the  House  ol  Representatives  which  was  much 
in  point.  Objection  was  made  to  a member 
holding  his  seat  on  account  of  having  accepted 
another  office.  The  question  was  discussed,  and, 
while  the  debate  was  going  on,  his  resignation 
was  tendered,  and  the  moment  it  was  tendered 
the  discussion  ceased,  the  House  considering  that 
there  was  no  further  question  before  it.  I al- 
lude to  the  case  of  Col.  Ralrer.  This  course  of 
procedure  is  usual  and  customary,  and  1 do  nut 
know  ol  an  instance  where  the  discussion  of  a 
question  of  this  kind  has  been  continued  after 
the  resignation  has  been  tendered.  1 believe  il 
the  imperative  duty  of  the  Senate,  then,  the  mo- 
ment they  are  notified  of  a resignation,  to  stop 
all  proceedings  in  the  case,  and  give  tiie  ordi- 
nary notice  to  the  Governor  of  the  Slate  whose 
representative  has  resigned. 

( Conclusion  next  iceek  ) 


in  Congress. 

SPEECH  OF  HON.  JOHN  A.  DIX, 

Jn  the  U.  S.  Senate,  Jdn.  23,  1849,  in  favor  of  re- 
ciprocal trade  with  Canada. 

[ Concluded  frontpage  235  ] 

Looking  to  the  wheal  culture  alone,  therefore, 
1 should  have  no  lears.  But  if  we  consider  ttie 
subject  in  connection  wilh  the  export  ol  cattle, 
corn,  salted  meals,  and  other  articles,  there  can 
be  no  reasonable  ground  to  apprehend  that  we 
shall  be  losers.  We  must  be  gainers.  Large 
quantities  of  cattle  and  corn  are  now  exported  to 
Canada,  wilh  a specific  duty,  equal  to  about 
twenty  per  cent,  against  them.  We  sent  .into 
Canada  in  J 844,  thirteen  thousand  barrels  of 
pork,  and  in  1847,  about  the  same  quantity,  with 
a specific  duty  of  one  dollar  and  twenly  cents  the 
cwt.  against  us.  The  removal  of  these  duties 
car.nol  but  have  a most  decided  ii  fluence  in  in- 
creasing the  traffic  of  the  Northwestern  Stales 
with  Canada. 

it  has  been  suggested  that  the  proposed  mea- 
sure, by  removing  the  duties  on  the  enumerated 
products,  vv  ill  destroy  the  protection  which  those 
duties  secure  to  our  agricultural  industry.  The 
answer  to  this  suggestion  is,  that  the  proposed 
arrangement  is  lounded  upon  a mutual  abolition 
of  duties,  and  that  the  protection  extended  to 
like  articles  of  the  production  of  Canada,  will 
also  be  removed.  There  can  be  no  necessity  ol 
protecting  our  products  against  Canada,  when 
she  ceases  to  protect  her  products  against  us. 
But  the  measure  will,  id  truth,  be  of  infinite  ad- 
vantage to  our  agriculture.  Canada  sends  few 
products  to  us  ; we  send  many  to  her.  We  pro- 
duce  corn,  which  she  needs,  and  which  she  can- 
not raise  iri  sufficient  quantity  for  her  own  con- 
sumption. Her  winters  are  longer  than  ours  ; 
and,  as  the  expense  of  keeping  cattle  from  au 
lumn  to  spring  is  greater,  she  w ill  always  rely 
on  us  for  her  supplies,  both  for  the  slaughter- 
house and  lor  farming  purposes.  There  is  now 
a duly  of  $4  40  a head  on  cows,  and  seven  dol- 
lars a head  on  oxen,  on  importation  into  Canada. 
The  removal  of  these  duties  will  be  a great  ad- 
vantage to  us.  In  short,  under  all  Us  aspects, 
this  measure  will,  on  examination,  be  admitted 
to  be  ol  infinite  benefit  to  our  agiiculture.  It 
will,  in  most  cases,  remove  duties  on  our  pro- 
ducts, which  operate  as  a direct  discouragement 
to  their  exportation,  w bile  the  removal  of  the 
duties  on  the  like  articles  of  the  production  ol 
Canada  cannot  affect  us,  as  those  duties  are 
chiefly  on  products  which  will  not  come  into 
competition  with  ours,  and  are  therefore  not  pro- 
tective. in  a word,  1 can  fancy  no  measure 
more  likely  to  be  beneficial  to  our  agriculture 
than  this.  The  highest  species  of  protection  to 
industry  is  that  which  opens  new  markets  for 
its  products.  In  this  point  of  view  this  measure 


is  eminently  protective;  il  is  just,  legitimate, 
effective  protection  ; and  if  gentlemen  desire  (as 
1 have  no  doubt  they  do)  to  advance  the  agricul 
tural  interest  of  the  country,  they  ought  to  sus- 
tain it. 

Let  me  now  slate  a few  further  statistical 
facts  to  the  Senate,  lor  the  purpose  of  showing 
how  little  influence  any  increased  interchange 
of  products  with  Canada  under  this  bill  is  likely 
to  have  on  our  aggregate  exchanges  with  foreign 
countries. 

The  duties  on  merchandise  collected  in  all  the 
inland  frontier  districts,  commencing  at  Burling- 
ton,  on  Lake  Champlain,  and  terminating  at  Chi- 
cago, on  Lake  Michigan,  are  as  follows: 

*For  1845  $57,818  55 

“ 1846  66,828  80 

“ 1847  66.019  80 

Making  an  average  of  $63,555  71  per  annum  for 
the  three  years. 

Estimating  the  rate  of  duty  at  33j  per  cent., 
the  whole  value  of  the  articles  imported  from 
Canada  into  the  United  States,  and  paying  duty 
at  the  custom  houses,  averages  $190  667  13  per 
annum.  A portion  of  the  duties  was,  in  all  pro- 
bability, reiunded  in  1847,  under  the  law  allow- 
ing a drawback  on  re  exportation  of  the  articles 
on  which  the  duties  were  paid.  1 learn  that  the 
amount  of  goods  entered  at  Buffalo  and  Oswego 
for  the  benefit  of  drawback  was  greatly  increased 
during  the  last  year,  as  the  returns,  when  we  re- 
ceive them,  will  undoubtedly  show;  but  the 
amount  reiunded  will  be  proportionably  increas- 
ed, so  that  the  treasury  will  not  be  affected  by 
the  augmented  collections  from  this  cause. 

Our  entire  imports  from  the  British  North 
American  colonies  in  1845  were  of  the  value  of 
about  two  millions  of  dollars.  Of  this  amount 
more  than  nine  hundred  thousand  dollars  con- 
sisted of  gold  and  silver,  and  more  than  eleven 
bundled  thousand,  including  specie,  were  free 
of  duly.  '1  he  remaining  nine  hundred  thousand 
dollars  are  to  be  divided  between  Canada,  Nova 
Scotia,  and  New  Brunswick  ; and  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  articles  it  is  manifest  that  the  quan- 
tity received  from  Canada  was  but  a small  por- 
tion of  the  amount.  For  instance,  fish  eonslfi 
luted  nearly  lour  hundred  thousand  dollars  of 
the  nine  hundred  thousand,  and  this  came  from 
the  Atlantic  provinces.  The  year  1847  gives 
nearly  the  same  aggregate  result.  Our  entire 
imports’  from  all  ihe  British  North  American 
colonies  constitute  a very  inconsiderable  part  of 
our  commercial  tiansaclioris  with  foreign  Slates, 
and  no  change  we  can  make  in  our  intercourse 
with  Canada  can  have  any  material  influence 
upon  them. 

Notwithstanding  this  small  import  from  the 
British  North  American  colonies,  our  commer- 
cial intercourse  with  them,  including  Canada,  is 
as  beneficial  lor  its  extent  as  that  with  any  por- 
tion of  the  w'orld.  We  sent  into  them  in  1847, 
products  of  the  value  of  nearly  eight  millions  ol 
dollars — about  five  million  eight  hundred  thou- 
sand domestic,  and  over  two  millions  foreign. 
The  foreign  exports  were  probably,  to  a great 
extent,  sent  through  the  United  Slates  on  foreign 
account.  Our  imports  directly  from  those  colo- 
nies, the  same  year,  were  of  the  value  of  about 
two  millions  and  a quarter.  The  remaining  five 
millions  and  a half  (deducting  some  hundred 
thousand  on  foreign  account)  must  have  been 
paid  by  bills  on  England.  A large  portion  of  our 
exports  into  Canada  is  prubably  paid  for  in  this 
way.  She  sends  her  lumner  and  flour  to  England, 
and  with  the  proceeds  pays  us  the  excess  of  her 
imports  from  us  over  her  exports  to  us. 

But  it  is  only  a small  portion  even  of  these  ex- 
changes which  this  bill  can  affect.  It  is  only 
that -portion  which  embraces  tne  enumerated  ai- 
ticles.  Now,  1 have  ascertained  that  in  1847  we 
did  not  import  of  those  articles  from  all  the  Bri- 
tish North  American  colonies  an  amount  equal 
in  value  to  one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  From 
Canada  it  must  have  been  quite  inconsiderable. 
The  intercourse  this  bill  is  destined  to  affect  is, 
therefore,  not  only  limited  in  its  extent  but  il  is 
essentially  local  m its  character.  No  apprehen- 
sion is  expressed  in  any  quarter  as  to  its  practical 
operation,  excepting  as  respects  competition  in 
the  production  ol  wheal.  1 trust  1 have  shown 
that  even  this  apprehension  is  without  foundation. 
But  it  it  were  not  so,  the  Stales  on  the  frontier 
are  those  most  likely  to  feel  the  influence  of  the 
competition.  Ohio  is  the  largest  wheat-growing 
Slate  in  the  Union.  She  pioduces  a little  less 
than  seventeen  millions  of  bushels — nearly  four 
tunes  as  much  as  Canada.  Next  in  order  is  New 


York,  with  a product  of  fourteen  millions  and  a 
half  of  bushels — more  than  three  limes  as  much 
as  Canada.  Michigan  in  1847,  with  a population 
not  one-fourth  of  that  of  Canada,  produced  nearly 
twice  as  many  bushels  of  wheat.  These  are  the 
States  which  should  object  to  the  free  exchange 
proposed  by  this  bill,  if  objection  could  reason- 
ably be  made  in  any  quarter  ; and  yet  they  are 
the  very  States  in  which  the  measure  is  most 
earnestly  desired.  It  is,  in  truth,  a measure 
which  exclusively  concerns  the  inhabitants  of  the 
frontier;  and  I earnestly  hope  Senators  repre- 
senting States  which  are  far  removed  from  it, 
and  which  cannot  be  affected  by  the  proposed 
measure,  will  consent  that  the  wishes  of  the  par- 
ties immediately  interested  shall  furnish  the  rule 
of  their  intercourse  with  each  other. 

1 have  endeavoured  to  show,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  Canadian  Government  have  acted  with 
great  liberality  towards  us;  and  that  by  recipro- 
cally removing  the  duties  on  the  agricultural 
productions  of  both  countries  enumerated  in  this 
bill,  we  do  no  injury  to  any  interest,  but  create  a 
mutual  benefit. 

1 was  very  much  surprised  to  hear  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  [Mr.  Pearce]  say  that  there 
was  no  reciprocity  in  the  proposed  arrangement ; 
that  “ the  bill  is  delusive.  If  it  pass,  not  a 
dollar’s  worth  of  any  of  these  products  will  be 
exported  from  the  United  States  to  Canada.” 
The  Senator  could  not  have  examined  this  sub- 
ject with  his  accustomed  care.  Let  me  convince 
him  that  he  has  not  done  so.  In  1847,  we  ex- 
ported to  Canada  83,983  bairels  of  flour,  and 
562,553  bushels  of  wheat,  with  a duty  of  about 
seven  and  a half  cents  a bushel  on  the  importa- 
tion, we  also  sent  her  64,378  bushels  ol  other 
grains. 

Mr.  Pearce.  I will  thank  the  Senator  to  state 
whence  he  derives  his  information.  1 do  not  find 
il  in  the  public  documents. 

Mr.  Dix.—l  have  obtained  the  imformation 
from  the  customhouse  statistics  of  Canada,  to 
which  1 have  referred,  furnished  at  my  request  by 
the  officers  of  the  Canadian  government. 

We  also  sent  into  Canada  943,280  pounds  of 
tallow,  with  a duly  of  one  per  cent.,  (the  very 
large  export  probably  resulting  from  the  very 
low  duty  ;)  28,000  pounds  of  butter,  with  a duly 
of  $1  50  per  cwt.;  1,458  oxen,  wilh  a duty  of 
seven  dollars  a head  ; 14,701  bushels  of  potatoes 
with  a duty  of  10  per  cent.;  49,099  bushels  of 
apples,  wilh  a duly  of  ten  cents  per  bushel  ; 16,- 
809  barrels  of  salted  meats,  chiefly  pork,  with  a 
duty  of  $1  20  the  cwt. 

The  duty  on  sheep  is  nearly  prohibitory.  It 
is,  at  ordinary  prices,  forty  per  cent.  Nearly 
the  same  may  be  said  of  the  duly  on  most  other 
animals.  Now  1 do  not  .hesitate  to  say  that 
the  export  ol  most  of  the  enumerated  products 
may  be  very  greatly  increased  by  the  removal 
of  the  duties  upon  them  ; and  1 am  satisfied  that 
the  senator  from  Maryland  will  fi  d,  on  a more 
careful  examination  of  the  subject,  that  he  has 
entirely  misapprehended  the  operation  of  the 
bill  upon  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  coun- 
try. 

And  now  I wish  to  notice,  in  the  briefest 
manner  the  amendment  proposed  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont,  [Mr.  Phelps.]  The  effect 
of  the  amendment,  if  adopted,  must  be  to  deleat 
the  measure.  It  cannot  be  accepted  by  Canada. 
The  articles  the  amendment  proposes  to  make 
reciprocally  free  are  hats,  bools,  shoes,  and 
other  manufacturers  of  leather;  cotton  and 
woollen  fabrics.  These  are  all  manufactured 
articles.  The  bill  contemplates  a free  exchange 
of  certain  agricultural  products.  The  amend- 
ment changes  the  whole  character  of  the  bill, 
it  extends  to  a class  of  imports  on  which  Canada 
must  rely  for  revenue.  It  would  be  just  as  un- 
reasonable in  her  to  ask  us  to  receive  her  furs 
free  of  duly. 

But  the  duties  on  these  articles,  though  reve- 
nue duties,  are  exceedingly  moderate.  They 
come  within  the  range  of  those  proposed  by 
General  Hamilton  in  his  celebrated  report  on 
manufactures  made  shortly  after  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Federal  Government.  The  duly  on 
hats  is  7[  per  cent.  ; on  boots,  shoes,  aDd  manu- 
factures of  leather  of  all  kinds,  an  average  duly 
1 think,  not  exceeding  10  per  cent. ; and  on  man- 
ufactures of  cotton  and  wool  7£  percent.  These 
duties  are  not  only  moderate,  but  low  ; and  with- 
out reference  to  the  departure  of  the  amendment 
from  the  general  policy  of  the  bill,  it  is  unreason- 
able to  ask  their  abolition. 

Besides,  the  same  duties  are  imposed  on  like 
products  of  British  manufacture.  The  mother 
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country  has  no  advantage  over  us  in  this  respect 
in  Canada,  and  we  ought  not  to  ask  an  advantage 
over  her. 

It  is  quite  manifest  that  the  amendment  must 
defeat  the  bill : and  I entreat  Senators  not  to  give 
it  their  support,  if  the  bill  is  not  acceptable  to 
them,  l trust.lhey  will,  at  least,  consent  to  mani- 
fest their  opposition  to  it  by  a direct  vole. 

I now  come  to  an  objection  to  the  bill,  which 
I consider  it  proper  to  notice,  though  1 regret  to 
be  under  the  necessity  of  making  any  reference 
to  it.  The  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Hunter] 
terms  this  bill  a measure  “ of  quasi  annexation, 
because  the  advantages  which  are  urged  as  ari- 
sing from  it  seem  to  relate  to  some  such  project 
in  the  future.” 

Mr.  President , if  this  measure  had  any  such 
object  we  might  reasonably  count  upon  the  sup- 
port of  the  Senator  from  Virginia,  if  there  were 
no  other  grounds  of  objection.  It  is  but  four 
years  9ince  every  Democratic  vote  ir,  this  body 
from  the  northern,  northeastern  and  northwest- 
ern States  was  cast  for  liie  annexation  of  Texas. 
If  Canada  should  desire  to  unite  herself  to  us, 
are  we  not  to  expect  the  same  unanimity  among 
our  Democratic  friends  in  another  quarter!  Or 
are  we  to  understand  that  annexation  is  only  to 
be  countenanced  when  it  can  be  made  at  one  ex- 
tremity of  the  Uniun  and  to  be  opposed  at  the 
other  i That  even  freedom  of  Intercourse  is  to 
be  discouraged  and  repelled,  because  it  may  by 
possibility  lead  to  such  a result  in  the  future  ? 
I hope  the  intimation  of  the  Senator  from  Vir 
ginia  is  not  to  be  so  understood.  If  it  is,  it  is 
w.ell  that  we  know  now  in  what  manner  our  co- 
operation in  the  annexation  of  Texas  and  the 
acquisition  of  Florida  is  likely  to  be  recipro- 
cated. 

Mr.  Hunter.  The  gentleman  from  New  York 
is  mistaken  if  he  supposed  1 urged  this  view  of 
the  bill  as  an  objection  to  it.  I stated  the  fact 
without  comment  on  it,  or  intimating  either  an 
approval  or  condemnation  of  it.  I said  that  such 
must  be  its  purpose,  lor  that  the  best  arguments 
urged  in  its  favor  seemed  to  be  based  upon  some 
such  prospect  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Dix.  I am  aware  that  the  Senator  did  not 
comment  upon  the  intimation  he  made,  though  1 
understood  him  to  make  it  by  way  of  objection 
to  the  bill.  But  I am  happy  that  he  does  not 
wish  it  to  be  so  received.  While  on  this  subject, 
1 desire  to  say,  that  so  far  as  I am  concerned,  so 
far  as  concerns  those  with  whom  this  measure 
originated,  no  such  design  was  even  imagined 
until  it  was  suggested  by  those  to  whom  it  seems 
to  be  unacceptable.  I believe  (though  1 am  not 
sure)  this  proposition  came  originally  from  Ca- 
nada— from  the  liberal  party  in  Canada — though 
it  was  cordially  acquiesced  in  on  our  side  by 
those  who  supposed  they  had  a direct  interest  in 
it.  Among  the  first  by  whom  it  was  publicly 
suggested,  if  1 remember  right,  was  the  Secre- 
tary  of  the  Treasury.  He  has  twice  recom- 
mended it;  and  undoubtedly  because  he  regard- 
ed it  as  a commercial  arrangement  which  would 
be  beneficial  to  both  parties. 

1 know  personally  many  of  the  prominent  men 
in  Canada.  I know  they  are  strongly  opposed 
to  a separation  from  the  mother  country.  They 
desire  union  with  England  first,  independence 
next,  annexation  to  the  United  Stales  las',  of  all. 
They  desire  a free  exchange  of  products  with 
us,  because  they  believe  the  existing  restrictions 
upon  our  commerce  are  prejudicial  to  both  coun- 
tries ; and  they  desire  nothing  more.  What  the 
feeling  is  with  the  great  body  of  the  people  in 
Canada,  1 have  no  means  of  knowing.  That 
they  desire  free  intercourse  with  us,  there  is  no 
doubt.  Beyond  that,  l know  nothing  of  their 
opinions  or  wishes. 

For  myself,  1 have  heretofore  spoken  freely 
on  this  subject.  1 would  neither  be  lorward  in 
courting  the  annexation  of  adjacent  Slates,  nor 
backward  in  acceding  to  it.  1 would  neither 
make  overtures  nor  repel  them,  without  good 
cause.  1 believe  we  are  large  enough  for  all 
the  purposes  of  security  and  strength  ; but  I do 
not  tear  further  extension,  nor  would  I decline 
it  when  circumstances  render  it  convenient  to 
ourselves  or  others. 

Mr.  President,  this  consideration  has  been 
urged,  and  urged  directly,  as  an  objection  to 
commercial  Ireedom  between  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  I have  recently  heard  it  from  the 
anti-iibaral  party  hi  Canada,  who  are  for  new 
restrictions  on  our  commerce.  They  are  in  fa- 
vor of  existing  restrictions  as  well  as  new  ones, 
upon  the  ground  that  free  intercourse  may  lead 
to  a political  union  between  Canada  and  the 


United  Slates.  The  Board  of  Trade  in  Montreal, 
in  a petiiion  to  the  Queen,  on  the  18th  December 
last,  prayed  for  a renewal  of  the  discriminating 
duly  on  American  grain  in  favor  of  colonial 
grain  ; and  one  of  the  reasons  assigned  was,  that 
the  recent  changes  in  the  commercial  relations 
of  Canada,  had  led  to  “a  growing  commercial 
intercourse  with  the  United  States,  giving  rise 
to  an  opinion,  which  is  daily  gaining  ground  on 
both  sides  of  the  boundary  line,  that  the  inte- 
rests of  the  two  countries,  under  the  changed 
policy  of  the  Imperial  Government,  are  germane 
to  each  other,  and  under  that  system  must  sooner 
or  later  be  politically  interwoven.” 

Whether  this  view  be  just  or  not,  I do  not 
believe  the  result  is  to  be  defeated  in  either  of 
the  modes  proposed — by  a continuation  of  ex- 
isting restrictions,  or  by  the  imposition  of  new 
ones.  1 believe  the  tendency  of  such  measures 
will  be  to  hasten  and  to  consummate  the  very 
end  they  are  intended  to  defeat.  Let  us  see  if 
it  be  not  so.  A man  at  Champlain,  New  York, 
or  Swanton,  Vermont,  wishes  to  sell  an  ox  to  his 
neighbor  in  Canada,  living  in  sight  of  him,  and 
take  wheal  in  exchange.  On  making  his  entry 
at  the  Canadian  custom-house,  he  is  taxed  $7 
on  the  importation  of  his  ox.  He  brings  back 
thirty-five  bushels  of  wheal,  at  $1  a bushel,  and, 
on  entering  them  at  our  custom  house,  he  is 
taxed  20  per  cent.,  ad  valorem,  ($7  more,) — 
fourteen  dollars  tax  to  the  two  governments  for 
the  privilege  of  exchanging  his  commodity  with 
his  neighbor,  separated  from  him  in  one  case  by 
a nairow  sheet  of  water,  and  in  the  other  by  an 
astronomical  line.  Now,  I venture  to  assert 
that  these  impositions  will  not  long  be  submit- 
ted to  on  either  side  ; and  if  they  are  not  re- 
moved by  the  two  Governments,  the  inhabitants 
of  both  countries  will  look  to  annexation  as  the 
only  practicable  measure  of  relief.  Sir,  a libe- 
ral policy  i3  always  the  most  wise  as  well  as  the 
most  just;  and,  1 say  again,  that  the  people  of 
the  two  countries  will  not  submit  to  such  a sys- 
tem as  1 have  described — a system  executed  by 
an  army  of  custom-house  officers  on  each  side  of 
the  boundary  line,  placed  there  to  enforce  exac- 
tions which  absolutely  prohibit  commercial  in- 
tercourse, or  to  fill  their  bags  of  plunder  out  of 
the  hard  earnings  of  the  frontier  inhabitants. 
And  1 cannot  believe  that  those  who  advocate 
the  doctrines  of  free  trade  will  sustain  a stale  ol 
things  so  utterly  at  variance  with  their  own 
principles;  that  they  will  be  found  acting  in  uni- 
son with  the  anti-liberal  parly  in  Canada,  Up- 
holding commeicial  restrictions,  which  do  no 
good,  against  commercial  freedom,  which  works 
no  injury,  throwing  impediments  in  the  paths 
of  those  who  are  marked  out  by  the  great  fea- 
tures of  the  districts  they  inhabit  for  friendly 
intercourse,  and  creating  these  embarrassments 
for  the  avowed  purpose  ot  making  them  aliens  to 
each  other. 

Notwithstanding  the  opinion  of  the  Senator 
from  Maryland,  there  is  another  consideration 
in  favor  of  this  bill  which  I consider  of  vital 
importance  to  us.  We  have  earnestly  desired, 
since  the  American  Revolution,  the  free  naviga- 
tion of  the  St.  Lawrence.  In  1826  it  became 
the  subject  of  diplomatic  correspondence  be- 
tween the  two  countries.  The  discussion  ex- 
hibits the  high  value  we  have  attached  to  this 
privilege.  Indeed,  we  claimed  it  as  a right; 
and  it  was  asserted  as  such  by  Mr.  Clay  in  a 
ielter  of  great  power  arid  eloquence.  The  right 
was  not  admitted  by  Great  Britain,  and  me 
matter  was  dropped.  But  there  has  been  no 
period  when  we  would  not  have  been  willing  to 
grant  an  equivalent  for  a privilege  in  which, 
according  to  Mr.  Clay,  nine  slates  have  an  in- 
terest. Canada  is  now  desirous  of  granting  it 
without  equivalent.  She  stands  ready  to  pass  a 
bill  opening  the  iree  navigation  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence to  our  vessels.  Her  Parliament  is  in  ses- 
sion. The  liberal  party,  which  is  now  in  pow- 
er, i9  about  to  bring  the  measure  forward  ; and 
1 am  happly  to  say  that  Lord  Elgin,  the  Gover- 
nor— a gentleman  distinguished  lor  an  enlight- 
ened and  liberal  statesmanship — is  in  favor  ol 
the  measure.  Its  success  is  certain,  if  we  do 
not  decline  the  reciprocity  asked  lor  by  this 
bill. 

When  the  Senator  from  Maryland  said  that 
the  navigation  ol  the  St.  Lawrence  was  useless 
to  us,  he  could  hardly  have  been  aware  that  ship 
canals  have  been  constructed  around  the  Falls  ol 
Niagara,  and  other  points  below,  to  connect  the 
great  lakes  with  the  Atlantic  Ocean  by  way  ol 
the  St.  Lawrence,  and  that\essels  of  three  hun- 
dred and  filty  tons  pass  freely  through  these  in- 


ternal channels  of  communication.  During  the 
last  summer,  two  of  our  revenue  vessels  passed 
from  Lake  Erie  and  Lake  Ontario,  through  the 
St.  Lawrence,  to  the  Atlantic.  When  our  ships 
can  go  to  Quebec  by  sea  and  meet  vessels  from 
our  northwestern  States,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  large  quantities  of  the  products  of  those 
Slates  will  be  carried,  in  summer,  spring,  and 
autumn,  in  this  direction  by  our  own  vessels  to 
Europe.  If  this  bill  becomes  a law,  1 have  no 
hesitation  in  predicting  that  vessels  at  no  distant 
day  will  be  laden  with  wheal  in  Chicago,  Green 
Bay,  Detroit  and  Cleveland,  and  unlade  in  Liv- 
erpool. Ship-owners,  producers,  all  will  be 
greatly  benefitled  by  this  free  commerce,  which 
will  have  an  advantage  in  avoiding  tranship- 
ment between  the  point  of  embarkation  and  the 
sea,  or  the  foreign  market.  If  the  result  is  to 
affect  in  any  way  producers  in  the  Middle  States, 
as  Kentucky  in  the  We9t,  and  Maryland  and 
Virginia  on  the  Atlantic,  it  will  be  to  relieve 
then  from  competition  in  our  own  markets  with 
the  wheat-growers  of  Ohio,  Illinois,  Michigan, 
and  Wisconsin;  and  I greatly  err  if  gentlemen 
from  the  wheat-gjowing  States  do  not  find  them- 
selves acting  in  direct  contravention  of  the  inte- 
rests of  their  constituents  ic  opposing  this  mea- 
sure. In  any  point  of  view  under  which  the 
subject  can  be  considered,  the  opening  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  will  be  of  incalculable  benefit.  It 
is,  indeed,  the  only  outlet  of  the  Northwest  to 
the  sea  for  vessels  of  any  magnitude — the  only 
outlet  ol  this  kind  they  can  ever  have  ; for  with 
all  the  facilities  for  internal  communication  New 
York  possesses,  a ship-canal  through  her  terri- 
tory is  opposed  by  physical  obstacles  too  serious 
to  be  overcome. 

I believe  the  adoption  of  this  great  measure 
— the  free  navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence — de- 
pends on  the  passage  of  thi3  bill,  if  the  reci- 
procity it  provides  for  is  refused,  we  cannot 
expect  that  Canada  will  grant  us  what  she 
considers  as  a boon,  what  we  claim  as  a right, 
and  what  all  must  concede  to  be  a privilege  of 
.inestimable  value.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  libe- 
ral course  she  has  pursued  is  met  by  an  illiberal 
spirit  in  us,  I fear  she  will  be  compelled,  in  self- 
defence,  to  resort  to  her  old  system  of  differen- 
tial duties,  and  to  continue  the  restriction  on 
navigation.  There  is  a strong  party  in  Canada 
in  favor  of  this  course.  1 have  already  alluded 
to  the  anti  liberal  pariy.  I have  quoted  their 
recent  petition  to  the  Queen  in  favor  of  discri- 
minating duties  on  our  products.  And,  sir,  I 
greatly  lear,  if  this  bill  is  defeated  that  w e shall 
pul  a weapon  into  their  hands  to  be  wielded  to 
our  serious  annoyance  and  injury.  To  with- 
hold, therefore,  a just  measure  ot  reciprocity, 
as  1 verily  believe,  of  mutual  advantage  to  both 
parties,  would  not  only  be  exceedingly  narrow 
in  policy  on  our  part,  but,  like  all  selfishness,  it 
would  defeat  itself,  and  result  m a loss  of  bene- 
fits we  already  enjoy.  These  benefits,  as  I have 
already  shown,  are — first,  equal  duties  in  Cana- 
da on  American  and  British  goods  ; and  second, 
a market  for  at  least  three  millions  of  dollars  in 
value  of  the  products  of  our  industry. 

Mr.  Dayton.  Will  the  Senator  allow  me  to 
interrupt  him  ? The  statement  of  facts  he  makes 
is  important;  and  I desire  to  know  on  wfiat  au- 
thority he  says  that  our  manufactured  articles 
are  received  in  Canada  on  the  same  terms  as 
those  of  Great  Britain. 

Mr.  Dix.  I slate  it  on  the  authority  of  the 
Canadian,  tariff,  which  I shall  be  happy  to  show 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  ; and  1 will  add, 
that  large  quantities  of  our  manufactures  are 
carried  into  Canada  lor  consumption — iron  cast- 
ings, coarse  cottons,  and  a variety  of  articles 
sent  from  the  New  England  States,  New  Jersey 
and  Pennsylvania.  To  these  States  the  increased 
intercourse  proposed  by  this  bill  will  be  of  great 
importance.  The  prospective  benefit,  (which 
we  should  reject  by  a narrow  policy,)  is  the  free 
navigation  ol  ttie  St.  Lawrence — one  of  the 
highest  prizes  otlered  to  the  commercial  enter- 
prise ot  the  country  for  many  years.  It  wi  I 
also  carry  with  it  the  application,  which  we 
have  always  contended  for,  of  a principle  of  the 
greatest  value  in  international  intercourse — a 
principle  generally  conceded  in  Europe,  since 
the  report  of  Baron  Von  Humboldt — the  right 
ot  riparian  States  to  an  outlet  to  the  sea  by  the 
water-courses  on  which  they  border.  These 
seem  to  me  to  be  advantages  which  far  out- 
weigh in  importance  any  considerations  of  pe- 
cuniary profit  to  be  drawn  from  a close  compu- 
tation ol  the.  uumber  of  bushels  of  wheat  winch 
may  be  reciprocally  received  and  exported ; 
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though,  even  on  this  narrow  ground,  I trust  I 
have  shown  that  we  are  not  likely  to  be  losers 
by  the  competition. 

There  is  another  view  of  the  subject  which, 
I confess,  weighs  greatly  with  me.  The  liberal 
party  in  Canada  has  been  struggling  for  years 
to  obtain  the  measure  of  political  and  commer- 
cial freedom  to  which  they  believe  every  com- 
munity of  men  to  be  fairly  entitled.  Commer- 
cial freedom  they  have  secured — not  fully,  but 
so  far  as  to  give  itiem  the  regulation  of  the  im- 
post ; political  freedom,  so  far  as  to  give  the 
popular  voice  a control  over  all  cardinal  sub- 
jects of  internal  administration  and  external  in- 
tercourse. The  first  use  they  have  made  of 
this  partial  independence  of  the  mother  coun- 
try is  to  lender  to  us  the  most  liberal  terms  of 
commercial  exchange.  They  have  extended  to 
us  tiiese  benefiis  without  equivalent.  We  have 
enjoyed  them  for  nearly  two  years  with  great 
advantage.  They  now  ask  equality  in  exchang- 
ing a few  agricultural  productions  common  to 
both  countries.  Sir,  1 should  deeply  regret  that 
the  United  Stales,  powerful  and  populous  as 
they  are,  should  withhold  from  a comparatively 
weak  and  dependent  neighbor  a privilege  claim- 
ed on  grounds  so  fair  in  themselves,  and  so  en- 
tirely in  accordance  with  the  liberal  principles 
by  which  we  profess  to  be  governed,  it  would 
be  but  a poor  encouragement  to  a country  adopt- 
ing our  ptU^ical  maxims  to  some  extent,  and 
carrying  them  into  the  administration  of  her  own 
commercial  affairs,  to  be  driven  lrum  tne  liberal 
policy  she  has  espoused  into  the  old  system  of 
exclusion  ; to  be  thus  checked  at  the  very  out- 
set in  her  attempts  to  cast  oil  ihe  shackles  which 
she  has  regarded  as  the  greatest  impediment  to 
her  prosperity,  to  be  forced  to  this  alternative, 
too,  by  us — the  country,  above  all  others,  most 
interested  in  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  an  enlightened  policy  in  government  and  in 
commerce. 


Spirit  oi  tl)e  Jprrss. 


Free  Trade. — A Kent  [Eng  ] paper  says:  A 
month  has  scarcely  elapsed  since  lree  trade  in 
corn  became  the  law  of  the  land,  and  the  conse- 
quences are  already  intolerable.  The  average 
price  of  Kent  and  Essex  wheat—  the  best  quality 
brought  into  the  London  market — is  45s. ; and 
all  hope  of  maintaining  even  this  ruinous  value 
is  out  of  the  question.  The  tendency  is  still 
downwards,  and  the  prospect  is  speedy  and  utter 
destruction. 

Free  Navigation. — The  New  York  Journal  of 
Commerce  says : it  is  a singular  fact  that  the  chief 
opposition  in  this  country  to  freedom  of  Naviga- 
tion, comes  from  the  manufacturers  ; while  in 
England  it  comes  from  the  ship-owners  and  other 
parties  directly  interested  in  commerce.  The 
fact  that  the  foes  of  American  commerce  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic  concurring  in  opposition  to 
the  measure,  affords  presumptive  evidence  in  Us 
favor. 

The  only  point  about  which  our  shipping  in- 
terest would  feel  the  least  anxiety  in  case  the  re- 
strictions should  be  thrown  off,  is  the  coasting 
trade  ; and  as  to  this  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that 
with  the  reservations  under  which  the  coasting 
trade  of  England  is  offered  to  us,  ours  could  never 
become  available  to  her.  If  the  protectionists 
honestly  desire  to  favor  commerce,  let  them  not 
load  down  with  duties,  as  they  have  always  done 
when  they  had  the  power,  nearly  every  article 
except  wood,  which  enters  into  the  structure  of 
a ship.  Under  the  tariff  of  1842  the  burdens 
upon  ship-building  were  enormous.  The  present 
tariff  is  much  more  liberal  ; and  under  it  the  na- 
vigating interest  has  prospered  as  it  never  did  be- 
fore. Hut  mark  ye!  if  the  protectionists  find 
themselves  a majority  in  Congress,  they  will  re- 
store the  old  oppression,  either  wholly  or  in  part 
Let  this  be  remembered. 

The  Defaulting  States  : — From  the  London 
Times  : American  Honor. — The  most  interesting 
question  connected  with  the  present  prosperity 
oi  the  United  States,  is  wtiat  effect  will  it  have 
in  causing  a return  to  honor  on  the  part  of  the 
defaulting  communities  of  Mississippi,  Florida, 
Arkansas,  arid  Michigan.  It  is  now  more  than 
ten  years  since  the  ci  editors  of  these  States  found 
themselves  embarrassed  or  ruined  by  their  mis- 
placed confidence.  In  the  crash  which  occasion- 


ed Ihe  default,  five  other  States  also  suspended. 
Thiee  of  these  have  since  resumed,  and,  for  the 
most  part,  in  a manner  to  leave  them  free  from 
slain  ;the  fourth  has  made  a compromise,  which, 
although  not  very  creditable  in  itself,  will  now 
be  faithfully  adhered  to,  and  the  fifth  (Illinois) 
gives  ground  for  forbearance  and  hope  by  paying 
a portion  of  what  is  due  from  her,  and  by  not  de- 
nying her  liability  for  the  remainder.  The  indi- 
cation afforded  by  this  gradual  progress  is  unmis- 
takable. It  was  the  sound  feeling  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  American  people  comprised  in  the 
non  defaulting  States,  which  irresistibly  impell- 
ed the  defaulters  to  make  these  efforts  to  regain 
their  standing  in  the  Union,  and  with  every  in- 
siance  of  a return  to  good  faith,  the  force  of 
pjblic  opinion  must  have  become  still  more  se 
vere  in  its  operation  on  those  that  remain. 
When  nine  States,  with  an  aggregate  debt  of 
$114,000,000,  were  banded  together,  they  form- 
ed a phalanx  sufficiently  powerful  to  comforlone 
another,  and  to  resist  lor  a lime  the  example  of 
the  majority  of  the  confederation.  Now  that 
number  is  reduced  to  four  with  a debt  of  not 
n.ore  than  $30,000,000,  they  occupy  a very  dif- 
ferent position.  The  number  of  Stales  in  the 
Union  is  twenty-eight,*  with  a total  population  of 
22,000,000.  Of  this  population,  the  proportion 
of  the  lour  repudiating  Stales  reaches  only  800,- 
000.  It  is  not  difficult  to  see  that,  surrounded  by 
such  a majority  who  are  compromised  by  part- 
nership with  them,  they  must  speedily  become 
honest  in  self-defence. 

But  it  is  noton  this  ground  that  the  best  hopes 
of  the  cieditors  depend.  There  are  abundant 
signs  that,  in  the  leu  years  which  have  elapsed  a 
very  decided  change  has  occurred  amongst  the 
people  even  in  the  delaulting  States.  It  is 
scarcely  too  much  to  believe  that  iflhe  question 
of  repudiation  were  now  put  lor  the  first  lime, 
not  a dozen  individuals  would  be  found  to  assent 
to  it,  or  beyond  this,  that  if  each  man  by  quietly 
contributing  his  quota  henceforth  could  place  the 
matter  as  if  noihmg  had  ever  happened,  there 
would  be  no  further  trouble  of  any  kind.  The 
difficulty  is  to  gel  any  one  to  agitate  afresh  so 
disagreeable  a subject.  Claims  that  have  been 
dishonored  for  one  third  of  a generation  may 
well  be  left  for  another  week,  month,  or  year, 
and  so  the  affair  goes  on.  A single  bold  politi- 
cian in  each  instance  might  not  carry  the  point, 
but  gain  an  enduring  fame. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  plainly  the 
policy  of  the  creditors  to  commence  an  active 
movement,  and  to  ascertain  distinctly  irom  the 
Executives  of  the  several  delaulting  Stales  the 
ground  they  are  disposed  to  lake.  If  the  result 
ol  these  applications  should  prove  unfavorable, 
they  should  then  lose  no  time  in  drawing  forth 
bypelitions,  and  by  every  other  available  method, 
the  advocacy  of  the  most  upright  and  energetic 
amongst  those  in  each  community  who  are  capa- 
ble ol  giving  a direction  to  popular  leelmg.  All 
the  South  American  republics  are  now  seeking 
to  make  arrangements  with  their  creditors,  and 
it  would  be  disagreeab.e  to  find  that  if  Spain 
does  not  soon  stand  alone  in  degradation,  it  will 
be  because  she  can  point  to  examples  amongst 
some  ol  the  most  flourishing  Governments  ol 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race. 

Inaugural  Message  of  President  Taylor. — 
Fiom  Witiner  8f  Smith's  Times. — The  bnel,  tem- 
perate, but  eloquent  inaugural  address  ol  the  new 
President  of  the  United  Slates  has  been  read  in 
England  with  feelings  of  considerable  satisfac- 
tion. The  public  notice  given,  warning  loreign- 
ers  from  the  mining  grounds  ol  California,  being 
part  of  the  lands  and  territories  of  the  United 
States,  is  considered  a step  of  very  questionable 
policy.  We  very  much  douu  its  efficacy  ; in- 
deed, we  think  that  it  will  be  lound  impossible 
to  be  acted  upon.  The  Reglamenlos  de  Mineria, 
the  mining  laws  which  regulated  the  working  ol 
the  Spanish  American  mines,  were  the  wisest 
and  most  liberal  code  of  laws  ever  framed.  They 
invited  competition  ; and  any  man  who  chose  to 
work  a mine,  not  previously  in  work  by  some  one 
else,  was  at  liberty  to  do  so.  The  American 
Government  should  adopt  a similar  policy,  unless 
they  wish  to  promote  smuggling  to  an  incalcula- 
ble extent.  To  attempt  to  guard  the  mines  ol 
California  by  a standing  army  of  fifty  thousand 
men  would  be  like  “ guarding  the  moon  Irom  the 
wolves.”  The  one  would  be  as  absurd  as  the 
other. 


\ * T hirty  now. 


From  the  London  Times. — General  Taylor,  at 
least,  though  tied  to  the  word,  sufficiently  guards 
himself  frem  being  supposed  to  advocate  the 
thing  commonly  understood  by  “ protection.” 
The  declaration  of  impartiality  runs  through  his 
address.  He  appeals  to  his  election  by  “the 
body  of  the  people,”  and  to  his  previons  “assu- 
rance that  his  administration  would  be  devoted  to 
the  welfare  of  the  whole  country,  and  not  to  the 
support  of  any  particular  section  or  merely  local 
interest an  appeal  which  he  could  hardly  car- 
ry out  by  enriching  a few  cities  in  New  England 
at  the  expense  of  all  the  other  portions  of  the 
Union.  When,  therefore,  the  General  says,  “ It 
shall  be  my  duty  to  recommend  such  constitu- 
tional measures  to  the  Congress  as  may  be  neces- 
sary and  proper  to  secure  encouragement  aDd 
protection  to  the  great  interests  of  agriculture, 
commerce,  and  manufactures,”  we  will  not  sup- 
pose that  he  means  a policy  which  must  certainly 
encourage  and  protect  manufacture  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  other  interests  wisely  associated 
with  it.  He  can  only  intend  a course  which  will 
equally  encourage  all,  by  opening  every  possible 
avenue  to  the  general  increase  of  the  national  re- 
sources. 

From  the  Liverpool  Times. — The  most  doubtful 
point  in  this  address  is  that  which  relates  to  the 
question  ol  protection.  It  will  be  seen  that  what 
lie  says  is,  “that  it  will  be  Ins  study  to  recom- 
menu  such  constitutional  measures  to  Congress 
as  may  be  necessary  and  proper  to  secure  encou- 
ragement and  protection  to  tne  great  interests  of 
agriculture,  commerce  and  manuiaciures.”  It  is 
not  easy  to  tell  how  much  per  cent,  this  means 
on  goods  or  shipping;  but  it  certainly  does  not 
give  one  (he  impression  that  General  Lay  lor 
would  be  a parly  to  a total  and  unconditional  re- 
peal of  protecting  duties  either  on  manuiaciures 
or  shipping  Fortunately,  however,  he  is  a can- 
did, straight  forward  man,  and  there  can,  there- 
fore, be  no  difficulty  in  learning  (at  the  right 
time)  how  far  he  is  willing  to  go,  and  in  regula- 
ting our  measures  accordingly.  We  know  that 
it  is  the  opinion  of  very  intelligent  Americans 
that  he  will  never  consent  to  open  the  coasting 
trade  ol  the  States  to  British  shipping. 

The  Independent  Treasury. — In  the  March 
number  of  Hunt's  Merchant’s  Magazine  appears 
an  article  from  the  pen  of  Alexander  Hamilton, 
Jun.,  son  of  the  first  Secretary  of  the  Treasury* 
being  a review  ofsome  of  he  measures  of  the  late 
administration,  in  which  the  Sub-Treasury  is  thus 
noticed  : — 

“ To  what  end,  and  for  what  purpose,  should 
we  gel  rid  of  the  Sub-Treasury  ? It  lias,  thus  lar, 
with  all  its  faults  and  trials,  dune  its  duly  laitn- 
lully.  The  country  has  passed  through  an  unex- 
pected war,  involving  an  immense  expenditure  of 
treasure,  without  wavering  ; and  with  similar 
soundness  in  the  movements  of  our  monetary  af- 
fairs, we  have  with  perfect  regularity  and  calm- 
ness preserved  ourselves  througn  a period  ol  great 
spe.  ulative  excitement.  In  my  judgment,  had  we 
been  deprived  of  the  controlling  mtei  lerence  of 
this  power,  a wild  scene  of  ruinous  extravagance 
would  have  been  exhibited,  which  like  the  ma- 
nia of  1836,  would  have  terminated  in  general 
and  disgracelul  bankruptcy.  The  system  has 
acted  conservatively  through  the  natural  lorce  of 
iis  inherent  power  to  check  expansion.  The  im- 
portation ol  twenty  million  ol  dollars,  the  price 
ol  our  breadstuff's,  would  have  inflated  the  curren- 
cy to  such  an  extent,  had  the  Banks  been  at  lib- 
erty, that  by  this  time,  we  sbould  either  have 
failed  to  perform  our  contracts,  or  have  returned 
to  Europe  double  the  amount  ol  specie  we  ex- 
tracted. 1 he  Sub-Treasury  kept  down  the  value 
ol  foreign  merchandise  to  specie  ; and  in  the  ratio 
of  its  influence,  in  regulating  our  home  market, 
were  our  merchants  enabled,  those  at  least  who 
were  moderate  in  their  expt^sialiuns,  to  make  fair 
and  profitable  voyages.” 

Navigation  Laws. — From  the  Boston  Daily  Ad- 
vertiser.— Tne  commercial  writer  ol  Hie  "Alius, ” 
in  an  article  less  courteous  than  is  expected  lrum 
a high  toned  paper — tias  endeavored  to  refute  the 
the  position  assumetLby  me  : That  the  proposed 
change  of  '.lie  Navigation  Laws  of  Great  Britain, 
would  greatly  benefit  JNew  England,  inasmuch, 
as  uti  equal  terms,  our  navigation  defies  competi- 
tion. 

His  only  argument  is  contained  in  the  follow- 
ing array  of  figures.  The  honesty  and  fairness 
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of  their  application,  and  the  truth  of  the  infer* 
ences  drawn,  we  shall  proceed  to  examine. 

The  foreign  enli  ies  of  American  and  British 
vessels  in  our  ports  were  as  follows  : 


American. 

British. 

1830 

967,227 

67,231 

1835 

1,352  653 

529  922 

1840 

1,576  946 

5&2,424 

1844 

1,977,438 

766,747 

1647 

2,101,359 

993,210 

Thus  : 

to  quote  the  writer’ 

3 words  : “ In  1830, 

the  loreig 

n tonnage  entered 

in  our  ports  stood 

about  une 

lo  eleven,  and  in 

1847  nearly  one  to 

TWO.” 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  treaty  formed  with 
England  during  the  aduunisli  ation  of  Gen.  Jack- 
sou  gave  to  British  snips  great  and  undisputed 
advantages,  bringing  them  in  competition  with  us 
in  our  cotton  ports  on  the  most  favorable  terms. 

Their  West  India  Colonies,  looking  to  the  mo- 
ther country  and  North  American  provinces  lor 
supplies  ol  goods  and  timber,  iurnished  to  the 
outward  bound  British  ships  good  lreights,  on 
the  disthaige  of  which  ttiey  were  within  a few 
days  sail  ot  our  Southern  ports.  I he  cotton 
freight  was  with  them  rather  as  an  auxiliary, 
than,  as  with  us,  the  mam  object  ol  the  voyage  ; 
and  in  the  summer  season,  when  American  ships 
are  generally  lying  idle,  the  British  ships  have 
been  earning  good  and  high  lreights  by  carry  ing 
timber  Horn  the  provinces  to  England.  The 
only  wonder  is  that  under  such  unequal  terms, 
we  could  have  stood  the  contest  at  ail.  How  we 
have  come  ouL  of  it,  it  will  be  our  effort  to  stiow, 
taking  the  eight  years  from  1637  to  1645,  when 
peace  pievaned  over  the  vv orld,  and  commerce 
was  uudisturued  except  by  the  fluctuations  to 
which  it  is  always  liable. 

The  first  attack  to  be  made  on  the  above  men- 
tioned hgures,  will  be  to  separate  lroui  that  por- 
tion ol  the  foreign  lonobge,  which  is  connected 
with  the  trade  between  tins  country  and  Canada 
and  New  Brunswick,  and  which  dues  nut  rightly 
come  under  the  head  ol  foreign  commerce — a 
trade  ot  immense  value  to  this  country , inasmuch 
as  irom  us  their  supplies  of  various  kinds  are 
diawn,  and  their  exports  to  us  are  of  such  a na- 
ture, as  not  to  come  to  collision  with  our  produc- 
tion. Under  this  lest  the  hgures  dwindle  most 
perceptibly  ; one  more  such  blow,  and  w e should 
have  10  apply  the  microscope  to  uiscover  them. 

'1  he  loieigit  clearances  lrom  the  United  Stales 
were  s 
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1837 

1,266,622 

440,002 

103,020 

1O40 

I,3b2,b52 

363,156 

101,340 

1642 

1,536,451 

417,058 

164,692 

1645 

2,l)oo,927 

512,  U04 

250,640 

That  is,  from  1637  to  1845,  the  American  fo- 
reign tonnage  increased  767, 3u5  tons.  The  Eng- 
Iisii  tonnage,  loading  at  our  ports,  except  the 
provincial  ti  ade,  increased  at  the  same  tune  155,- 
820  tons,  and  this  not  to  England  alone,  but  to  her 
possessions  m every  parlol  the  world,  into  which, 
lor  the  last  hlieen  years,  the  United  Elates  have 
been  extending  their  commerce. 

Notwithstanding  Ltie  unequal  terms,  under 
which  our  direct  nade  with  England  has  labored, 
there  euleieu  the  ports  ol  the  United  ixingdom 
oi  Gieal  Britain  liom  the  United  Elates  : 


Br.  ships. 

Tons. 

Jim. 

Ions. 

1832 

269 

91,767  Same  year 

651 

231,280 

1836 

227 

62,453 

bOi 

2ol,04l 

1639 

194 

92,402 

784 

357,417 

1842 

2b7 

121,713 

807 

426,857 

A more  convincing  proof,  than  the  above  fig 
ures,  that  the  increase  ui  English  tonnage  deal- 
ing Horn  our  ports,  has  beeu  employed  in  new 
avenues  ol  commerce,  and  ltie  utter  inability  ol 
British  ships  to  compete  with  American,  could 
nut  well  be  ohered. 

in  addition  it  must  be  remembered,  that  Ame- 
rican ships  carry  20  per  cent  mure  in  proportion 
to  their  legiateieu  tonnage  than  English  ships, 
making  the  leal  diherenoe  of  capacity  much 
greater  than  the  hguies  show.  Allowing  lor  a 
moment  mat  we  sutler  lrom  the  competition  with 
BiiLl.-h  ships,  the  consequence  wuuld  be  that 
under  existing  arrangements,  their  commerce 
must  increase  whilst  ours  diminishes.  Eel  us 
see  how  lacis  support  this  supposition. 


The  registered  tonnage  of 
was  : 

the  United  States 

1830 

576,475  33 

1834 

851,438  42 

1840 

899,764.76 

1844 

1,018,764  91 

1845 

1,129,725.76 

An  increase  most  salisfactory 

to  the  shipowner. 

The  total  tonnage  of  the  United  States  com 
pared  with  Great  Britain,  stands  thus  : 


Jim.  tonnage. 

British  ton. 

1830 

1,191,776 

2,531,819 

1835 

1,824.940 

2,783.761 

1840 

2,180,764 

. 3 311  538 

1845 

2,417,002 

3,637,311 

This  constant,  steady  increase  of  his  country ’s 
wealth  and  power  is  most  gratifying  to  an  Ame- 
rican. 


In  1830,  possessing  less  than  one-half  the  ton- 
nage of  Great  Britain,  we  find  ourselves  in  1845 
having  two-thirds. 

In  1844,  the  commercial  navies  of  all  the 
powers  ol  Europe  combined,  except  Great  Bri- 
tain, amounted  to  3,1416,459  tons.  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  Stales  united,  possess  nearly 
double  the  tonnage  of  all  Europe,  and  well  may 
they  give  to  the  world  their  maritime  laws. 

The  foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States, 
owing  to  the  inability  of  other  nations  to  com- 
pete with  us,  has  always  been  carried  on  under 
ltie  flag  of  our  nation,  in  a greater  proportion 
than  that  of  either  of  the  three  great  maritime 
powers.  England,  herself,  with  all  the  restric- 
tions that  she  has  imposed  upon  the  commerce 
of  other  nations,  and  in  despiie  of  all  her  e Hurts 
to  seenre  to  herself  the  carrying  trade  of  the 
world,  yields  to  the  superior  efficacy  and  econo- 
my of  our  marine. 

An  able  French  w riter,  Baron  Dupin,  recently 
published  an  elaborate  essay,  entitled,  “ Compa- 
rison of  the  Three  Principal  Navies  of  the  World” 
— British,  United  Stales  of  America,  and  French. 
The  tonnage  carried  under  the  National  Flag,  in 
comparison  with  a million  of  tonnage  under  a 
foreign  flag,  in  the  respeclive  commerce  of  the 
great  maritime  power,  stands  thus  : 

National  Flag.  Foreign  Flag. 
Great  Britain  2,200,778  1,000,000 

United  States  2,272,058  1,000,000 

Fiance  610,258  1,000,000 

So  also  in  the  commercial  marine  of  the  three 
nations,  we  find  the  weight  transported  by  each 
man  ol  the  crew,  to  be  greater  by  the  American 
sailor,  than  in  either  of  the  other  two  marines  ; 
considering  the  difference  between  the  registered 
and  true  tonnage  of  our  ships,  the  difference 
would  be  greater  still. 

The  mean  weight  carried  forward,  according 

to  the  same  table,  is  as  follows  : 

Greal  Britain  18,053  kilograms, 

i he  United  Slates  21,390 

Fiance  10,218 

The  small  amount  of  foreign  goods  exported 
from  the  United  Slates,  is  a consequence  of  the 
restrictions  now  imposed  on  our  commerce  ; a 
better  argument  could  not  be  ottered  in  support 
of  this  Ilian  the  figures  of  the  “ JUlas,"  and  as 
such  we  commend  it  to  the  notice  of  those  inte- 
rested in  the  question.  So  gieat  are  the  restric- 
tions, that  out  of  the  large  mass  of  goods  annual- 
ly imported  into  tins  country,  the  value  of  fo- 
reign productions  exported,  averages  not  over 
$6,000,000.  The  impossibility  ol  obtaining  Bri- 
tish vessels,  or  if  obtained  the  exorbitant  freight 
always  demanded,  amounts  to  a prohibition. 
Rigluly  cherished,  this  might  become  an  impor- 
tant branch  of  commerce  ; our  seaports  might 
be  seltcled  as  the  warehouses  of  the. world.  No 
where  can  property  be  stored  cheaper  or  safer. 

The  increase  ol  loreign  tonnage  in  our  ports 
in  1847,  and  upon  which  so  muen  stress  has  been 
laid  was  not  tne  ettect  of  natural  causes  ; neither 
can  it  have  any  weight  as  an  argument,  except 
with  those  ignorant  ol  the  circumstances  attend- 
ing that  eveutiul  year.  Great  Britain  was  m a 
stale  of  starvation,  and  her  ports  thrown  open  to 
the  ships  of  every  nation.  Our  own  fleet,  large 
as  il  is,  Was  not  near  large  enough  lo  supply  tne 
demand.  Freights  were  so  enormously  higu,  as  in 
many  instances  to  equal  the  value  of  Hie  ship. 
It  is  not  marvellous  that  other  nations  should  have 
flunked  in  and  helped  us  to  do  that  which  we 
could  not  do,  single  handed.  With  all  the  influx 
American  ship-owners  never  reaped  such  a rich 
harvest  as  on  llut  year,  and  it  is  uoubllul  if  ever 
any  branch  of  business  yielded  such  large  prottts 


within  a limited  period,  as  then  accrued  to  the 
ship-owner. 

in  regard  to  the  coasting  trade,  we  have  never 
had  or  expressed  but  une  opinion.  It  ought  not 
and  will  not  be  surrendered  by  Ibis  country. 
Although  we  may  allow  the  foreigner  to  live  in 
our  cities,  and  settle  upon  the  plains,  yet  to  take 
him  into  the  bosoms  of  our  families,  is  a boon 
that  will  never  be  granted.  Under  restrictions 
similar  lo  those  with  which  the  toasting  trade  of 
England  is  ottered,  it  can  never  be  rendered 
available  by  British  Ships.  The  voyage  of  a 
ship  entering  this  port  from  New  Brunswick  with 
a cargo  of  lumber,  part  of  which  she  would  dis- 
charge here  and  till  up  the  vacancy  on  Ireight, 
though  very  fanciful  on  paper,  would  leave  the 
balance  on  ihe  w rong  side  ol  the  sheet  at  the  ter- 
mination of  the  voyage. 

The  average  freight  from  Boston  to  New  Or- 
leans is  four  cents  per  foot,  which  would  give  a 
ship  of  6UU  Ions,  valued,  at  an  average  at  $30,000, 
about  $1,800  per  trip.  From  this  is  lo  be  deduc- 
ted stevedore  hire,  <>300;  $200  commissions  ; also 
deductions  are  almost  always  made  lor  goods 
damaged  or  lost,  so  numerous  and  miscellaneous 
are  Hie  parcels  shipped  from  here  to  New  Or- 
leans that  this  has  become  a heavy  charge 
against  ltie  ship — join  lo  this  the  detention  of  ltie 
ship,  and  it  will  readily  be  seen  that  the  amount 
lelt  is  loo  small  to  make  il  an  object  for  foreign 
competition — so  on  her  return,  if  to  make  a coasl- 
wise  freight,  the  ship  has  lo  run  to  New  Bruns- 
wick in  ballast  lo  lake  a fresh  start.  One  must 
be  entirely  ignorant  of  Ihe  close  economy  wiih 
which  our  shipping  interest  is  managed,  lo  fear 
competition  wilti  such  odds  in  our  lavor. 

For  years  we  have  contended  with  the  cheap 
built  and  cheap  manned  ships  of  the  North  of 
Europe,  with  ships  tnat  the  writer  in  the  “Atlas” 
conlesses  British  ships  cannot  contend  against ; 
and  with  nations  that  have  monopolized  the  Bri- 
tish trade  with  the  North  of  Europe.  With  us 
the  nations  have  had  every  advantage  ; a large 
and  sure  commerce  ready  at  their  hands,  coming 
and  going  lo  and  from  our  ports  on  perlecL 
(quality  with  our  own  ships,  taking  every  thing 
from  us  and  giving  nothing  in  return — wilti  what 
result  the  following  figures  show  : — 


Entered,  our  port  in  1847.  Ent.  in  1845. 


Hanseatic, 

70.703  tons 

51,683  ions, 

Danish, 

16,107  “ 

4,363  “ 

Prussian, 

19,925  “ 

H 279  “ 

Swedes, 

25,660  “ 

36,670  “ 

Norwegians, 

2,189  “ 

134,484  “ 

97,995  “ 

Our  shipping  interest  ha9  received  less  protec- 
tion and  less  fostering  aid  from  the  action  of 
Government,  than  any  branch  of  commerce.  It 
has  arrived  in  a few  years  to  the  strength  and 
maturity  of  manhood,  and  nothing  can  impede  its 
furlher  progress.  Lewis  Wharf. 


Miscellaneous. 


Causes  for  Divorce. — The  following  statement 
of  the  causes  for  which  absolute  divorces  are  now 
granted  by  the  taws  of  the  several  Slates  of  this  Union, 
is  attached  to  the  report  recently  made  by  Mr.  Cor- 
nell, lo  the  New  York  Legislature  : 

Maine — Desertion  five  years  ; joining  shakers  ; 
imprisonment  in  the  state  prison  or  penitentiary 
five  y ears  ; drunkenness  three  years. 

New  Hampshire — Desertion  or  absence  ; not 
heard  of  three  years;  three  years  neglect  of 
family  ; extreme  cruelly. 

Massachusetts — Imprisonment  seven  years. 

Rhode  Island — Desei  lion  five  years;  habitual 
drunkenness;  neglect  of  family  ; extreme  cruel- 
ty ; arid  also  for  any  other  gross  misbehavior  and 
wickedness  in  either  of  the  parlies,  repugnant 
to  and  111  violation  of  the  marriage  covenant. 

Connecticut — Deserlion  three  years  ; absence, 
not  heard  lrom  seven  years. 

Vermont — Desertion  three  years  ; cruelly  ; im- 
prisonment three  years;  absence  seven  years} 
neglect. 

New  Jersey — Desertion  five  years. 

Pennsylvania — Desertion  two  years;  cruelly. 

Ohio — Desertion  three  years  by  either  party  ; 
extreme  cruelty  , gross  neglect;  habitual  druuk- 
enuess;  three  years  actual  imprisonment. 

Indiana — Cruelty;  habitual  drunkenness;  two 
years  imprisonment;  and  any  other  cause  whete 
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the  court,  in  the  exercise  of  a sound  discretion, 
shall  deem  it  reasonable  and  report  that  a divorce 
should  be  granted. 

Illinois — Desertion  two  years  ; cruelty  ; drun- 
kenness ; two  years  imprisonment  for  crime. 

•Michigan — Desertion  two  years;  habitual  drun- 
kenness ; imprisonment  three  years. 

Virginia — Desertion  ; cruelty  ; drunkenness. 

Delaioare,  Maryland  and  Georgia — Divorces  in 
these  Slates  seem  to  be  entirely  left  to  the  Le- 
gislature. 

Tennessee — Desertion;  two  years  imprison- 
ment. 

Kentucky — Desertion  three  years;  felony;  ne- 
glect to  live  with  wife  or  husband;  joining  any 
sect  which  disavows  marriage. 

North  Carolina — Desertion  ; drunkenness  ; or 
any  other  just  cause,  in  discretion  of  court. 

Louisiana  — Desertion  five  years;  cruelty;  im- 
prisonment for  infamous  crime. 

Mississippi — Desertion  five  years. 

Missouri— Desertion  two  years  ; cruelty  ; habi- 
tual drunkenness  two  years  ; vagrancy  ; charging 
wife  with  infidelity. 

Arkansas — Desertion  one  year;  cruelty;  im 
prisonment  for  felony  ; drunkenness  one  year. 

Wisconsin — Desertion  two  years  ; drunken- 
ness ; cruelty; 

Note. — The  causes  mentioned  above,  are  all 
grounds  for  absolute,  not  limited  divorce. 

Adultery  and  impotency  are,  of  course,  grounds 
of  divorce  in  all  the  Slates. 

Portrait  of  a Man  of  Business. — From  the 
Neio  York  Courier  and  Enquirer  : 

“ Occasionally  men  may  be  found  whose  great 
abilities  can  never  find  proper  scope  within  their 
proper  limits.  Their  active  energy  outruns  all 
the  estimates  of  those  who  defined  the  duties  of 
the  offices  they  have  been  called  to  fill,  and  their 
only  resource  is  to  trench  on  the  business  of  oth- 
ers. Mr.  John  C.  Spencer  enjoys  the  reputation 
of  being  a man  of  this  stamp.  His  friends  say 
of  him,  that  while  Secretary  of  State  in  this 
State,  the  duties  of  that  office  fell  so  far  short  of 
his  faculties,  that  he  added  to  them  a general 
faclolum-ship  in  every  other  department  of  the 
govei nmeni,  besides  an  active  supervision  of  a 
daily  paper.  While  in  the  War  Department  at 
Washington,  also,  he  found  that  office  far  too 
narrow  lor  his  grasping  energy,  and  lent  to  the 
Treasury,  Navy,  Slate  and  Executive  Depart 
inents,  a share  ol  his  surpl  .s  vim,  reserving  en- 
ough, nevertheless,  for  popular  enlightenment  and 
guidance,  in  the  shape  of  letters,  editorials,  &c. 
And  even  now,  it  is  shrewdly  suspected  that  “ no 
pent-up  Utica  contracts  his  powers.” — that  even 
in  retirement  he  is  not  at  rest, — that  legislative 
committees  “ lean  on  his  great  arm,”  for  support, 
if  not  for  reports, — and  that  within  a fortnight  he 
has  performed  feats  in  the  Codification,  for  which 
three  learned  men  and  hard-working  commis- 
sioners have  asked  three  years  time.  Such  men 
contradict  and  confound  the  old  maxim,  non  om- 
nia possumus.  Unlike  the  rest  of  the  race,  they 
can  do  everything — and  can  do  it  well.  Rome, 
in  their  hands,  would  have  been  built  in  a day. 
To  them  much  may  be  pardoned  ; — at  any  rale 
much  will  be  usurped  by  them.” 

Aaron  Burr. — Mr.  Treat,  of  the  Si.  Louis 
Union,  who  has  endeavored  to  obtain  the  con- 
sent of  the  Government  of  Cuba  to  inspect  the 
archives  of  Louisiana,  which  were  removed  to 
that  island  after  the  purchase,  and  which  still 
remain  there,  says : 

“ It  is  probable  that  Spain  would  suffer  no  one, 
except  a Spaniard,  to  explore  her  archives,  as 
the  existing  authorities  may  not  know  what 
strange  discoveries  may  be  made.  A year  or 
two  ago,  the  Legislature  of  Louisiana  made  an 
appropriation  to  procure  copies  of  certain  docu- 
ments connected  witti  the  histoiy  of  that  Slate, 
and  an  agent  was  sent  to  Madrid.  At  first  he 
was  denied  access  to  the  archives,  but  availing 
himself  of  a change  of  ministry,  he  finally  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  the  necessary  order.  The 
minister  who  refused,  was  aware  that  his  father, 
whilst  envoy  to  the  United  States,  at  the  dale  ol 
the  Burr  conspiracy,  seriously  compromised  his 
character  and  that  of  fits  government,  and  it  was 
leaied  the  records  in  question  might  contain  the 


daiiTning  proofs.  His  rival  and  successor  had  no 
desire  for  any  concealment  of  the  kind  ; and 
supposing  that  a revelation  of  the  family  secrets 
of  his  competitor  would  prove  that  the  latter 
had  no  hereditary  claim  on  Spanish  gratitude, 
admission  to  the  archives  at  Madrid  was  ob 
tained  by  the  Louisiana  agent.  I have  learned 
by  an  American  gentleman  who  has  just  ar- 
rived here  from  Madrid,  that  the  research  has 
resulted  in  the  discovery  of  many  important  mat- 
ters, throwing  light  on  the  Burr  conspiracy,  and 
the  conduct  of  Gen.  Wilkinson.  In  due  time,  it 
is  presumed  the  public  will  have  possession  of 
these  interesting  facts.  At  this  place  no  Ameri- 
can can  gain  admission  to  the  archives,  except 
by  bribery.” 


SCIENTIFIC. 

Morse  t's.  Bain  : — The  following  letter  on 
the  subject  of  the  recent  decision  of  Judge 
Cranch,  in  relation  to  the  application  by  Bain 
for  a patent  for  his  telegraphic  improvement,  is 
taken  from  the  Baltimore  Sun,  to  the  editor  of 
which  it  was  addressed.  It  is  dated  from  Wash- 
inaton,  10th  March,  1349  : 

The  letter  of  your  Washington  correspondent, 
dated  16th  inst.,  conveys  very  erroneous  impres- 
sions as  to  the  etiect  of  Judge  Cranch’s  decision 
in  the  case  of  Morse  and  Bain. 

That  decision  does  not  in  the  least  affect  Pro- 
fessor Morse’s  existing  patents,  or  his  exclusive 
right  to  electro-magnetism  for  telegraph  pur- 
poses as  now  used  in  this  country.  Mr.  Bain 
sets  up  no  claim  incompatible  with  the  essential 
parts  of  those  patents,  and  does  not,  in  the  pro- 
cess now  sought  to  be  patented,  use  electro-mag- 
netism at  all.  - 

The  controversy  was  about  another  mode  of 
telegraphing,  not  now  in  use  in  this  country.  It 
was  long  since  discovered  that  the  electric  cur- 
rent passing  through  paper  or  cloth  wet  with  a 
solution  of  certain  salts,  would  leave  a dot  or 
mark.  This  plan  of  making  a telegragh  occur- 
red to  Prof.  Morse  in  1832  ; and  in  1835-’6,  he 
experimented  upon  it,  as  well  as  upon  the  plan 
by  eleclro-magnelisni.  Deeming  the  latter  much 
the  best  mode,  he  dropped  the  former  and  ma- 
tured the  present  plan.  He  then  resumed  his 
experiments  upon  the  electro-chemical  plan  ; and 
in  January,  1847,  filed  a caveat  in  the  Patent 
Office,  and  in  January,  1843,  applied  for  a pa- 
tent. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  the  idea  had  been 
conceived  in  Europe,  and  in  1838  the  electro- 
chemical process,  through  complicated  machi- 
nery, was  patented  in  England  by  Davie.  Bam 
was  a clockmaker  in  EdinOurg  ; and  having  his 
attention  called  to  the  subject,  commenced  ex- 
perimenting upon  electro-magnetism  and  elec- 
tro-chemistry with  a view  to  the  regulation  of 
clocks,  and  improvements  upon  Davie’s  tele- 
graph. In  1843  he  look  out  a patent  in  England, 
having  those  objects  in  view  ; but  neither  that 
patent  nor  Davie’s  were  ever  brought  into  use. 
in  1846.Bain  patented  in  England  certain  other 
improvements  ; and  in  April,  1848,  he  made  ap- 
plication fur  a patent  lor  these  improvements  in 
the  United  Stales.  Here  he  met  Morse’s  appli- 
cation with  which  the  Patent  Office  decided  his 
plan  came  in  conflict. 

Judge  Cranch  has  decided  that  there  is  no  in- 
terlerence  between  the  two  plans,  and  that  both 
parties  are  entitled  to  patents.  This  decision  is 
based  upon  the  admitted  fact  that  the  electro- 
chemical process,  having  been  patented  by  Da- 
vie in  England,  can  not  be  patented  by  either 
party  in  the  United  States,  being  here  public 
property  ; and  that  the  applications  of  Morse 
and  Bain  are  but  for  different  modes  of  doing  a 
thing  which  any  one  may  do  without  a patent. 
The  Patent  Office  considered  the  modes  substan- 
tially the  same  ; the  Judge  considers  them  to  be 
so  different  that  both  may  be  patented. 

There  13  a point,  however,  beyond  this  deci- 
sion, in  which  Bain  comes  in  direct  confiicl 
with  Morse’s  existing  patents.  He  uses  sub- 
stantially, if  not  precisely,  the  telegraphic  signs 
invented  by  Morse,  and  patented  in  a separate 
claim.  This  lie  does  not  deny  or  disguise,  but 
maintains  that  they  were  not  patentable.  But 
they  have  been  patented ; they  are  an  essential 
part  of  the  new  art  which  Prof.  Morse  invent- 
ed, without  which  all  the  rest  were  useless;  and 
if  they  are  not  patentable,  that  portion  of  our 
patent  law  which  provides  for  the  patenting  of 
a neio  art  may  be  considered  a dead  letter. 


The  true  state  of  the  case,  therefore,  under 
Judge  Cranch’s  decision,  is  as  follows,  viz  : 

Professor  Morse’s  present  patents  remain  un- 
touched. He  is  entitled  to  an  additional  patent 
for  the  use  of  the  electro-chemical  process  in 
writing  his  signs  as  already  patented.  Bain  is 
entitled  to  a patent  for  a mode  of  using  the  elec- 
tro-chemical process;  but  in  the  production  of 
Morse’s  signs,  it  involves  a direct  violation  of 
Morse's  existing  patents,  exposing  all  who  use 
it  to  lawsuits  and  damages. 

Morse’s  new  patent  will  be  given  to  all  the 
Morse  lines  without  the  payment  of  any  addi- 
tional consideration.  They  will  be  enabled  to 
use  the  electro  magnetic  or  electro  chemical  pro- 
cess, as  they  may  find  either  the  most  profitable, 
without  violating  the  rights  of  others. 

The  writer  of  this  letter  firmly  believes  from 
a thorough  knowledge  of  both  systems,  that  the 
electro-chemical,  whether  as  arranged  by  Morse 
or  Bain,  can  never  be  made  successfully  to  com- 
pete with  the  electro-magnetic  as  now  arrange! 
by  Professor  Morse.  That  Bain  is  a British  sub- 
ject. and  comes  from  a country  where  Morse 
was  refused  a patent  by  an  outrage  on  justice 
and  law,  almost  without  a parallel,  is  no  reason 
why  justice  should  not  be  done  to  a British  sub- 
ject in  the  United  States;  but  they  are  certainly 
good  grounds  of  caution  to  an  American,  warn- 
ing him  not  be  too  ready  to  sacrifice  the  honor 
of  bis  own  country,  and  the  rights  of  its  citizens, 
to  the  pretensions  of  a foreign  inventor.  Nor 
can  it  be  expected  that  the  American  citizens 
owning  the  Morse  lines  will  submit  to 'this  fo- 
reign invasion,  based  avowedly  on  overthrowing 
a portion  of  Morse’s  patents,  without  resorting 
to  the  most  efficient  legal  means  of  defence 
within  their  reach.  ***** 

Extraordinary  Microscope. — An  optician  of 
Cincinnati,  named  Bruno  Haseart,  has  invented  a 
Microscope  of  wonderful  power.  Its  effects  are 
thus  described  in  the  Commercial  of  that  City  : 

“ A scale  of  the  Lepisma  Saccharina  measuring 
3-1000  of  an  inch  in  length  and  nearly  the  same 
in  width,  exhiDiled  72,900  secondary  scales  on  its 
surface  ! The  number  of  longitudinal  lines,  in- 
stead of  numbering  forty-five,  as  in  the  former 
best  microscopes,  numbered  270.  A scale  of  a 
Sphinx,  measuring  3 100  of  an  inch  in  length  and 
9-1000  in  width,  was  covered  with  1,400,000 — 
the  number  of  those  secondary  scales  here  dis- 
covered being  to  cne  square  inch,  37,800,000,000  1 
On  the  scale  of  the  Sphinx,  and  on  that  of  t e 
Lepisma  Saccharina,  secondary  scales  to  the  num- 
ber ol  64,800,000,000  to  a square  inch  are  seen, 
making  the  relative  sizes  of  the  secondary  scales 
on  the  Lepisma  and  Sphinx  as  37  to  64  very  near- 
ly. Tfie  best  microscopes  before  this  only  show- 
ed the  longitudinal  lines  on  a scale,  and  only 
about  forty-five  at  that!  The  secondary  scales 
through  ttiis  new  microscope  are  plainly  seen 
and  counted.  They  average  about  six  from  one 
line  to  another,  and  taking  the  number  in  length, 
and  multiplying  by  six,  gives  the  number  of  se- 
condary scales  in  one  line — multiplying  the  lines 
by  this,  and  you  have  the  secondary  scales  dis- 
covered by  Mr.  Haseart  counted.  We  counted 
some  of  these  scales  yesterday,  each  looking  the 
size  of  the  point  of  a needle,  and  satisfied  our- 
self fully  that  the  above  enumeration  is  correct. 
How  wonderful ! After  making  these  exami- 
nations we  requested  Mr.  H.  to  show  us  the  scale 
of  the  insect  that  had  so  much  amused  us,  and 
appeared  so  perfect  in  its  parts,  and  exhibited 
such  lines  and  secondary  scales  to  such  an  infi- 
nite extent. 

He  handed  us  a piece  of  glass,  taken  from  the 
microscope  ; but  the  scale  was  so  small  we  could 
not  see  it  with  the  naked  eye.  We  requested 
the  use  of  a magnifying  glass  of  100  times  ; by  it 
it  was  discernible.  In  another  glass,  of  one 
thousand  power,  the  scale  could  be  distinctly 
seen.  In  the  new  microscope  this  scale  appear- 
ed about  as  large  as  a hand  of  middle  size  ! To 
be  sure  of  its  formation,  we  requested  an  end  and 
side  view,  as  well  as  top  view  ; and  in  every  po- 
sition it  showed  a complete  finish  ; and  although 
so  small  as  not  to  be  discernible  with  the  naked 
eye,  was  as  mechanically  made  as  the  wing  of 
the  butterfly.  Upon  that  same  scale  we  counted 
two  hundred  and  seventy  rows  of  horizontal 
lines,  as  they  are  called,  and  across  each  of  those 
two  hundred  and  seventy  rows  we  saw  distinctly 
six  secondary  scales  J — It  is  this  last  subdivision 
which  has  now  just  been  obtained  by  the  discov- 
erer, Mr.  Haseart  and  is  far  beyond  anything  ever 
before  seen  by  man.  The  benefits  to  the  scientific 
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world  that  must  result  from  this  discovery  are  in- 
calculable— diving  still  farther  into  the  minutiae 
of  all  things,  may  reveal  what  has  never  belore 
been  known,  and  account  for  phenomena  hereto- 
fore unaccounted  for. 

Adulterated  Flour  Detector. — M.  Boland, 
a baker  ot  Paris,  has  invented  an  ingenious  in- 
strument, called  by  him  the  aleurometcr,  the 
purpose  of  which  is  to  indicate  the  panifiable 
properties  of  wheat  flour.  The  indication  de- 
pends upon  the  expansion  of  the  gluten  contained 
in  a given  quantity  of  fluur — say  5U0  grains  when 
freed  by  elutriation  from  its  starch.  A ball  of 
gluten  being  placed  in  a cylinder  to  which  a pis- 
ton is  fitted,  the  apparatus  is  exposed  to  a tem- 
perature of  150  degrees  ; as  the  gluten  dilates,  its 
degree  of  dilatation  is  marked  by  ttie  piston-rod. 
If  25  degrees  of  dilatation  are  not  obtained,  the 
flour  is  rejected — the  best  flour  usually  giving 
from  38  to  50  degrees.  From  experiments  which 
have  been  made  by  Chevreul  and  Payen  it  appears 
that  the  dilatation  shows  correctly  the  degree  ol 
deterioration  which  the  wheat  flour  has  under- 
gone, and,  consequently  the  aleurometer  oflers 
itself  as  an  instrument  of  practical  importance 


Canada. — In  return  to  an  address  of  the  Le- 
gislative Assembly,  the  Government  has  furnish- 
ed a statement  of  the  imports  into  the  Province, 
for  the  years  1847  and  1848. 

Abstract  of  the  value  of  goods , fyc  , subject  to  specific 
duties,  imported  in  1847  and  1848,  with  the  amount 
of  duties : 

1847.  1848. 


Animals 
Candles 
Leather 
Do. 
Fruit 


The  Hair. — The  following  is  from  the  Paris 
correspondent  of  the  Courier  des  Elats  Unis  : 

“ But,  why  do  we  speak  of  grey  hair  ? It  will 
soon  be  no  more.  A marvellous  discovery  has 
been  made  with  regard  to  this  subject,  and 
contained  in  a precious  treatise  : The  Complete 

Hygiene  of  the  Hair  and  the  Beard,  by  M.  Debay 
No  more  of  those  imperfect  and  dangerous  tinc- 
tures which  give  to  the  hair  a suspicious  appear 
ance,  and  the  penetrating  action  of  which  causes 
inconveniences  in  the  region  of  the  brain — the 
new  system  succeeds.in  affecting  the  internal  co 
loring  of  the  hair.  Nor  is  it  one  of  the  thousand 
inventions  of  modem  charlatanry.  This  disco 
very,  borrowed  from  the  Chinese,  has  had  the 
honor  of  occupying  the  Institute  at  its  last  ses. 
sion.  M.  Stanislas  Julien,  the  Orientalist-savan 
addressing  the  learned  body,  says  in  his  report 
the  Chinese  are  known  to  have  found  out,  by 
means  of  medicaments  and  a peculiar  diet,  the 
liquid  which  colors  the  pillary  system,  and  gives 
to  white  and  red  hair  a black  tinge,  which 
preserved  during  its  continual  growth.  M.  Im 
bert,  present  Bishop  of  China,  offers,  on  the  tes 
limony  of  the  able  Voisin,  one  of  the  directors  of 
Foreign  missions,  a living  proof  ofthis  internal  co 
loring  ol'  the  hair  and  the  beard.  It  is  by  this 
means  that  the  Chinese,  correcting  thus  the 
freaks  of  nature,  have  been  enabled  to  call  them 
selves,  from  the  most  remote  antiquity,  the  peo 
pie  of  the  black  hair. 

The  Chinese  process,  which  M.  Debay  pos 
sesses,  and  ol  which  he  gives  the  formula,  con 
sists  in  mixing  certain  substances  with  lood  and 
drink  and  these  substances,  so  far  from  being 
hurtlul  to  the  body,  are  on  the  contrary  bene 
ficial  to  it,  lor  they  are  the  basis  of  the  lerrug 
nous  principle,  recommended  by  the  faculty  and 
always  employed  with  success.  “ It  is  astonish 
ing,”  adds  the  author,  “ that  the  physiologists 
who  have  experimented  and  succeeded  in  color 
ing  with  red  the  bones  of  living  animals,  by 
causing  them  to  eat  and  digest  madder,  should 
not  have  conceived  the  idea  of  seeking  to  dy 
black,  by  the  same  method,  red  and  while  hair 
with  a little  study  and  perseverance  they  might 
have  accomplished  it.  Do  they  not  already 
practice  the  internal  coloring  of  trees  by  wash 
ing  the  base  with  a liquid  preparation  saturated 
with  metallic  salts  I 1'he  roots  and  the  sap-con 
duils  absorb  the  liquid,  and  disseminate  it  through 
the  entire  tree,  in  such  a manner  that  the  wood 
is  tinged  with  the  prepared  dye,  and  becomes  at 
will  black  as  ebony,  light  red  or  brown.  The 
hair  and  the  beard,  belonging  to  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  are  subject  to  the  same  phenomena. 
In  effect,  after  a suffi  lent  quantity  of  ferrugi- 
nous salts  has  been  introduced  into  the  body,  the 
circulation  lakes  it  up,  and  the  blood  charged  with 
the  substances  depusiles  them  in  the  pores  of 
the  hair,  whicn  in  its  turn  pours  them  into  the 
oil  of  the  stem  ; soon  this  oil,  saturated  with  iron, 
tnrns  black,  and  with  it  the  whole  of  the  hair.” 
So  M.  Debay  explains  himself  and  goes  into 
other  details,  very  curious,  very  cl  ar,  and  indi- 
cating minutely  the  regimen  to  be  followed.  The 
premature  gray  and  while  headed  gentlemen  will 
give  him  a vote  of  thanks  in  disappearing  uom  the 
surface  of  society. 


Values. 
£30,318 
3,444 
14,408 
manufac.  5,169 
28,187 


Salt  and  spices  44,973 
Tubacco  54,114 

Flour  and  cereals  49  334 


Oils 

flee  and  tea 
Sugars 
Liquors 
Sundries 
Provisions 
Paper 
Timber 


12,167 

331,489 

235,401 

186,899 

6,674 

61,359 


Duties. 

£4,697 

816 

3,135 

1,237 

6,7o5 

8,500 

19,491 

4,553 

931 

38,839 

108,774 

42,614 

1,821 

10,207 


18,943  2,853 


Values. 

£13,951 
7,476 
20,606 
7,382 
30.472 
144,764 
39,428 
17,25 t 
28,85  i 
217  693 
161,045 
134  029 
21,470 
30,286 
11,904 
6,358 


Duties 
£l  645 
1,144 
3 204 
1.113 
6,696 
8,090 
17,052 
2,400 
2,304 
30,182 
78,409 
30,778 
3,352 
7,789 
1,068 
498 


12  Yellow  Oak  2919  60  4 44 

8 Red  Oak  3254  69  5 11 

13  White  Elm  2592  58  4 26 

5 Swamp  Whortleberry  3361  73  5 40 

It  is  estimated  that  a cord  of  wood  contains 
when  green  1443  lbs.  of  water. 

Boston  and  New  York. — The  following  table 
shows  the  comparative  increase  in  value  of  real 
and  personal  estate  in  these  two  cities,  for  seven 
years,  from  1840  to  1847  : 

OOOOOOOOQCJOOOOOO 
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£1,082,902  255,231  892,977  195,731 

The  specific  duties  col- 
lected £255,311 

Leaving  for  gain  by 
small  items,  and  the 
conversion  of  several 
sums  from  sterling  to 
currency  £79 

Note. — Salt  is  overvalued,  as  the  rate  wa9  taken 
as  of  the  highest  at  the  port  of  Boston  ; the  other  ar- 
ticles were  taken  on  the  averages  at  the  inland  ports. 

Trade  with  the  British  Provinces. — The 
Boston  Journal  says  : During  last  week  (first  in 
this  month),  six  origs  and  seventeen  schooners 
arrived  from  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick, 
and  one  barque,  seven  brigs,  and  thirteen  schoo- 
ners cleared  on  their  return.  The  value  of  the 
merchandise  exported  in  these  vessels  is  $37,926 
75,  of  which  $2,215  was  foreign  products  ; the  re- 
mainder American. 

Boats  on  the  Mississippi. — Number  eight  of 
“ The  Western  Boatman ” gives  a list  of  all  the 
living  boats  on  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi, 
with  the  names  of  the  captains,  pilots  and  engi- 
neers. The  total  is  as  follows  : 

Living  boats  572 

Captains  572 

Clerks  572 

Pilots  1144 


Engineers  1144 

The  boats  were  built  in  the  following  periods  : 
Prior  to  1844  22 

In  1844  54 

In  1845  Cl) 

In  1846  108 

In  1847  128 

In  1848  162 

Unknown  and  1849  38 

Destruction  of  Boats. — Fifty-two  boats  have 
been  burnt,  sunk,  or  destroyed,  on  the  Western 
and  Southwestern  waters  since  the  first  day  of 
January  last.  Of  these  3 Were  snagged,  3 burned, 
4 collapsed  flues,  5 were  cases  of  collision,  and 
11  were  lost  by  snagging,  running  on  rocks,  being 
jammed  by  ice,  &c.  By  these  accidents  15  per- 
sons were  killed  and  7 badly  injured. 

Wood. — This  table  at  large  shows  the  weight 
of  a cord  of  different  woods,  seasoned,  the  quali- 
ty of  charcoal  each  will  make,  and  other  valua- 
ble information — founded  on  experiments.  It 
assumes  as  a standard  the  shell  bark  hickory. 


lbs 

in  a cord. 

Comp,  value. 

1 Shell-bark  Hickory 

4469 

100 

$7  40 

15  Buttonwood 

2394 

52 

3 85 

15  Maple 

2G68 

54 

4 00 

11  Black  Birch 

3115 

63 

4 67 

17  White  Birch 

2369 

48 

3 56 

10  White  Beech 

3236 

65 

4 81 

4 White  Ash 

3420 

77 

5 70 

2 Pignut,  Hickory  or 
common  Walnut 

| 4241 

95 

7 03 

18  Pilch  Pine 

3 1904 

43 

3 18 

19  White  Pine 

1868 

42 

3 11 

20  Lombardy  Poplar 

1774 

40 

2 96 

7 Appleliee 

3115 

. 70 

5 18 

3 White  Oak 

3821 

81 

6 00 

9 Black  Oak 

3102 

66 

4 89 

6 Shrub  Oak 

3337 

73 

5 40 

1G  Spanish  Oak 

2449 

52 

3 85 
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In  personal  estate  Boston  is  ahead  ! In  real  es- 
tate, considering  the  difference  of  population, 
vastly  so  ! — Whence  comes  this?  Her  diversity 
of  labor — her  lailroads — her  manufactures — are 
the  cause.  See  what  an  increase  ! 

Increase  of  real  and  personal  estate 
since  1841  $74,253,800 

Deduct  cost  of  rail-ways  in  Mass.  30,244  927 


Net  gain,  admitting  rail-ways  to  be 

dead  slock  $44,008,873 

But  the  average  per  cent,  of  dividends  declared 
on  the  railroad  stock,  last  year,  was  percent. 
So  this  is  active  capital. 

Take  another  view — a contrast  of  the  increase 
of  valuations  in  the  two  cities,  Boston  and  New 
York,  for  five  years. 

Increase  in  Boston  $74,253,800 

Decrease  in  New  Yoik  4,042,617 


Difference  $78,296,417 

What  are  the  results  of  city  growth  like  this? 
— Ol  course  increased  labor,  multiplied  employ- 
ments, gradually  enhanced  comforts  of  living — 
in  one  word,  a higher  civilization,  w hich  is  a 
more  uniformly  diffused  happiness. 


BANKS. 

Banks  of  New  Orleans. — Statement  of  the 
Banks  of  New  Orleans  lor  the  month  of  Februa- 
ry, per  Board  of  Currency  Report. 

Cash  or  immediate  Liabilities. 


b 


Bank  of  La.  1322260  2595588 

Canal  & Bk.  Co.  1516230  J732894 
City  Bank  666260  771504 

La.  Slate  Bank  516605  1418036 
Mec.  & Trad.  Bank  740920  1865729 


b g-o 
to™  gr 

Or,  sr.  ^ 

8 Si  ran 

sr§  -w  s 

• § r 

8 St 

191734  13836 
239814  7377 
655832  9234 
8844 
532962  39076 


4762275  8388751  1620342  77917 
Cash  Assets. 

Jp  Xfco  tab  O 
« a ‘S  s > 

sr*  s3  «> 
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Bank  of  La.  2176877  2222693  1459873 

Canal  &,  Banking 

Company  1447652  1678971  1453261  40547 

Cily  Bank  966874  1702347  104928  3234 JO 

La.  Stale  Bank  766105  206159 

Mec.  & Trad.  Bk.  1695734  1621077  727252  1094 

7023212  9286447  3745314  365041 
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Banks  of  Sodth  Carolina. — Comparative  view 
of  the  Statements  of  such  of  the  Banks  of  thi 
Slate  as  have  accepted  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  of  December  18th,  1840,  from  their  re 
turns  made  to  the  Comptroller  General,  for 
the  28th  February,  1849  : 

Capital  stock  $5,123,357  73 

Bills  in  circulation  1,771  477  00 

Net  profits  on  hand  243  485  93 

Balances  due  to  banks  in  this  State  1,696,741  85 
Balances  due  to  banks  in  other 
States  144,904  66 

Slate  Treasury,  for  balance,  Sink- 
ing Fund  533,063  02 

State  Treasury,  for  loan  for  re- 
building the  city  1,783,586  70 

Cash  deposited,  and  all  other  mo- 
neys due,  exclusive  of  bills  in 
culalion,  profits  on  hand,  balances 
due  other  banks,  and  money  bear- 
ing interest  1,615,492  59 


Total  liabilities 

Resources. 

Specie  on  hand 
Real  estate 

Bills  of  other  banks  in  this  State 
Bills  of  banks  in  other  States 
Balances  due  from  banks  in  this 
Slate 

Balances  due  from  banks  in  other 
States 

Notes  discounted  on  personal  secu- 
rity 

Loans  secured  by  pledge  of  its  own 
slock 

Loans  secured  by  pledge  of  other 
stock 

Domestic  exchange 
Foreign  exchange 
Bonds 

Money  invested  in  stock 
Suspended  debt  and  debt  in  suit 
Stale  Treasury 
Branches  and  agencies 
Bonds  under  law  for  rebuilding 
Charleston 

Interest  and  expenses  of  State  loan 
IVloney  invested  in  every  other  way 
than  is  specified  in  the  foregoing 
particulars 


$12,912,109  48 

$751,438  05 
252,920  27 
427  227  55 
10,805  00 

36,865  30 

64,275  95 

4,536,313  48 

230,554  11 

381,723  57 
1,003,179  85 
153  989  02 
849,437  43 
1,128.384  27 
644,837  33 
130,402  07 
1,425,021  44 

764  267  24 
43,855  70 

69,611  86 


Total  resources  of  the  banks  $12,912,109  48 

Rales  and  amount  of  the  last  dividend,  fit  per 
cent,  per  annum. 

WM.  C.  BLACK, 

Comptroller  General. 

Farmers  and  Mechanics’  Bank  of  Michigan. 
— An  act  has  been  passed  lor  the  extension  of 
the  charter  of  this  institution,  the  provisions  of 
which  are  similar  to  those  of  the  geeneral  bank- 
ing law  of  New  York. 

The  act  provides  that  within  one  year  from 
the  expiration  of  the  present  charter,  all  the  cir- 
culating notes  of  the  bank  shall  be  seemed  by  a 
deposit  of  United  Stales,  New  York,  or  six  per 
cent.  Michigan  Slocks,  with  the  Slate  Treasurer, 
who  is  to  countersign  the  notes  issued.  The 
bank  is  required  to  deposit  $5(1,000  of  stocks 
within  one  year  from  the  expiration  of  its  pre- 
sent charier,  and  $50,000  more  within  three 
years,  alter  which  there  shall  never  be  less  than 
$100,000  on  deposit.  The  circulating  notes  are 
to  have  a prelerence  over  all  other  debts  of  the 
bank,  and  the  stockholders  are  made  individual- 
ly liable  for  the  redemption  of  all  notes,  now  or 
herealler  issued,  not  countersigned. 

Canal  Bank  at  Albany. — The  reports  rela- 
tive to  the  atiairs  ot  the  above  institution,  pre- 
sented to  the  Senate  of  New  York,  show  that  its 
actual  assets  at  the  present  lime  are  $425,029  07. 
Out  of  this  is  to  be  redeemed  the  entire  circula- 
tion ol  the  bank,  $192,486 — leaving  to  be  divided 
among  depositors  $232,543  47,  or  about  40  pel 
cent. 

Insurance  Companies  in  New  York. — From 
the  last  leporl  to  llie  Legislature  of  IMew  York, 
the  Albany  Evening  Journal  makes  up  the  lol- 
lowing  statement  ol  the  atiairs  ol  fifty-five  Insu- 
rance Companies  incorporated  by  the  Legisla- 
ture ol  that  State,  lor  the  year  ending  Decem- 
ber 31,  1848: 

Capital  stock  paid  in  $10,956,018 

Amount  of  said  capital  stock  over 

and  above  losses  10,272,893 

Value  of  real  estate  453,531 


Value  of  that  portion  of  real  estate 
occupied  and  necessary  to  the 
transaction  of  business  357,111 

Value  of  stock  of  other  companies 
or  corporations  528  311 

Value  of  stock  held  as  collateral  se- 
curity 249,403 

Whole  amount  of  debts  owing  to 
the  companies  6,137,433 

Amount  of  debts  secured  by  bonds 

and  mortgages,  or  judgments  4,375,957 

Amount  due  from  money  ed  corpo- 
rations 1,268,494 

Whole  amount  of  debts  owing  by 

the  companies  677,345 

Amount  of  claims  against  the  com- 
panies not  acknowledged  by  them 
as  debts  59.515 

Amount  for  which  they  are  bound 
as  surety,  or  for  which  they  may 
become  liable,  whether  upon  po- 
licies of  insurance  or  otherwise  350,249,515 
Whole  amount  of  deb  is  which  ought 
to  be  included  in  amount  of 
losses  36,946 

Whole  amount  of  losses  during  the 
year  2,017,481 

Of  which  the  amount  charged  on 

profits  is  1,363,197 

And  the  amount  charged  on  capital 
is  . 527,522 

Whole  amount  of  dividends  declar- 
ed during  the  year  595,068 

Average  amount  of  debts  owing  by 
the  companies  for  each  month 
during  the  year  188,207 

It  may  be  proper  to  state  that  the  capital  of 
Mutual  Insurance  Companies  consists  of  premium 
notes  given  by  the  insured. 


Vermont. — License  Question. — The  number  of 
votes  cast  for  license  in  this  State  was  11,110, 
against  license  23,361.  The  whole  number  of 
votes  cast  was  34,471 — majority  in  favor  of  no 
icense  12,251. 

The  Burlington  Free  Press  says:  The  vote  for 
no  license  was  against  the  traffic  in  intoxicating 
drinks  of  all  kinds,  except  for  chemical,  medi- 
cinal and  mechanical  purposes!  The  decisive 
vote,  therefore,  completely  trammels  the  sale  of 
spirit  with  the  exception  named,  and  prohibits 
entirely  its  sale  as  a beverage. 

Connecticut. — The  vote  for  Governor  from 
all  the  towns  in  this  Slate,  gives  the  following 
result : 

For  Joseph  Trumbull  27,498 

Thomas  H.  Seymour  25,180 

John  M.  Niles  3,274 

In  some  dozen  towns  the  Abolition  vote  is  not 
given,  so  that  the  official  returns  will  probably 
increase  the  vote  of  Mr.  Niles  to  3500. 

Mr.  Trumbull  leads  Mr.  Seymour  2318.  Go- 
vernor Bissell  led  Mr.  Catlin  last  spring  2152 — 
so  the  Whig  plurality  is  now  166  larger  than  it 
was  then.  Mr.  Trumbull  will  lack  about  1200 
votes  of  an  election  by  the  people.  The  falling 
off  in  the  whole  vote  from  last  spring,  is  about 
5000. 

The  whole  vote  for  Governor  in  1848,  was 
61,322  — of  which  Mr.  Bissell  had  30,851  ; Mr. 
Catlin  28,699.  Abolition  and  Scattering  1773. 

The  whole  number  of  votes  cast  lor  President, 
last  November,  was  62  366 — for  Gen.  Taylor, 
30,316;  for  Gen.  Cass,  27,047  ; for  Mr.  Van  Bu- 
ren,  5003.  Taylor’s  plurality,  3269. 

The  Constitution  of  Connecticut  provides  that 
in  case  the  election  of  Slate  officers  goes  into  the 
Legislature,  the  selection  shall  be  made  from  the 
two  candidates  (for  each  office  on  the  State 
ticket)  having  the  largest  number  of  voles. 

The  Legislature. — The  Hartford  Couranl  says: 
According  to  our  classification  there  will  be  13 
Whigs  in  the  Senate,  6 Democrats,  1 Free  Soil- 
er,  and  the  16th  district  doubtful.  In  the  House, 
111  Whigs,  97  Demociats,  and  14  Free  Suiters. 
Ol  these  latter  some  half  dozen  will  unquestiona- 
bly vote  with  the  Whigs — indeed,  if  they  carry 
out  their  principles,  they  must  all  vote  lor  Mr. 
Trumbull  for  Governor  ; for  while  he  has  ever 
been  the  firm  and  consistent  opponent  of  slavery, 
Mr.  Seymour  voted  for  the  annexation  of  Texas, 
and  as  we  are  inlormed,  openly  denounces  the 
principle  ol  the  Wilmot  Proviso. 


New  York. — Legislative. — The  Assembly  of 
this  Stale  closed  its  hundred  days  of  the  72nd  ses- 
sion on  the  11th  irist.  About  430  acts  have  been 
passed — a greater  number  than  had  been  enacted 
at  any  previous  session — during  the  period  of  its 
existence.  The  following  summary  of  its  doings 
is  taken  from  the  Albany  Argus,  viz  : — 

Among  the  public  acts,  were  the  following  : — 
An  act  establishing  free  schools  throughout  the 
slate — for  publishing  certain  documents  relating 
to  the  colonial  history  of  the  slate — to  vest  in 
boards  of  supervisors,  certain  legislative  powers 
— the  vai  ious  canal  appropriations,  amounting  in 
the  aggregate,  to  some  $2,000,000— a general  act 
in  relation  to  plank  and  turnpike  roads— making 
appropriations  lor  the  Clinton  prison — to  provide 
for  the  formation  of  insurance  companies — in  re- 
lation to  pardons — to  facilitate  the  organization 
of  the  safety  fund  banks  under  the  general  law — 
to  amend  the  emigrant  law — amending  and  con- 
solidating the  laws  for  the  belter  regulation  of 
the  state  prisons — increasing  the  number  of  jus- 
tices of  the  Superior  Court  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  and  exleuding  their  jurisdiction — making 
appropriations  towards  the  support  of  orphan 
asy  lums  in  the  state — to  repay  the  city  of  Albany 
a portion  of  the  basin  assessment — to  provide  for 
the  government  of  the  department  of  alms  and 
penitentiary  in  the  city  of  New  York — to  estab- 
lish hospitals  at  Sandy  Hook — the  New  police 
bill — remodelling  the  miliiiaactof  1847 — author- 
ising the  Clinton  Monument  Association  to  erect  . 
a civic  arch  in  the  public  grounds.  Bills  incor- 
porating the  Panama  railroad  company,  and  the 
steam  lines  from  New  York  to  Liverpool  and 
from  New  York  to  Havre,  were  also  passed. 

Among  the  bills  which  finally  became  laws, 
was  the  act  to  appoint  Commissioners  further  to 
reform,  simplily  and  abridge  the  rules  of  Prac- 
tice, &c.  in  the  courts  of  this  slate — and  to  con- 
tinue in  office  the  Commissioners  on  Practice  and 
Pleadings,  and  changing  and  continuing  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  Code.  The  history  of  this  bill 
is  somewhat  curious.  In  the  outset,  the  Senate 
passed  a bill,  continuing  the  Commissioners  on 
Practice  nearly  a year,  which  the  house  rejected. 
The  House  then  passed  a bill  continuing  them  un- 
til the  1st  of  April,  and  the  Senate  adopted  it. 
The  House  followed  it  with  another  bill,  continu- 
ing them  until  the  1st  of  February  next,  which 
the  Senate  rejected,  and  the  commission  expired 
on  the  1st  insl.  The  Senate  meanwhile  having 
amended  the  Code  of  Procedure,  and  sent  it 
down  to  the  house,  and  the  adverse  feeling  in. that 
body  having  become  apparent,  owing  to  the  Se- 
nate’s refusal  to  continue  the  commission,  the 
Senate  originated  a bill,  not  only  reinstating  the 
Commission  on  Practice,  but  continuing  the 
Commissioners  of  the  Code,  excepting  Mr.  Ro- 
bertson, and  substituting  Mr.  Spencer  in  his 
place,  and  this  bill  finally  passed  bulti  branches. 

There  were  bills  passed  declaring  the  public 
utility  of  railroads  from  Auburn  to  Binghamton 
— lroi»  Plattsburgh  to  the  Canada  line — I rum  the 
Saratoga  and  Washington  railroad  to  Plattsburgh 
— from  Sackett’s  Harbor  to  Adams  or  Lllisburgh 
— from  Troy  toRuiland,  Vermont 

Amons  the  bills  rejected  or  postponed,  were 
the  bills  to  declare  the  public  utility  ol  a railroad 
from  Syracuse  to  Rochester,  known  as  the  direct 
railway  — the  Lockport  and  Buffalo  railroad — 
the  Buffalo  and  Hornellsviile  railroad — ihe 
Rouse’s  Point  bridge  bill — the  New  Yoikwhar- 
lage  bill — the  New  York  releree  bill — to  secure 
wages  of  day  laborers  on  the  canal — the  bill  to 
postpone  the  removal  of  Madison  University — 
the  Mechanics  lien  Jaw  as  applicable  to  cities — 
to  preserve  competion  between  the  Troy  and 
Schenectady  and  Albany  and  Schenectady  rail- 
roads. 

We  had  hoped  to  record  the  passage  of  the 
resolution  awarding  medals  ot  honor  to  the  gal- 
lant officers,  citizens  of  this  stale,  who  distin- 
guished themselves  in  the  battles  in  Mexico,  Out 
t,  as  well  as  the. several  resolutions  on  that  sub- 
ject, were  suffered  to  remain  an  the  table. 

The  Code  and  the  Commissioner  s of  Practice  and 
Pleadings. — The  Commissioners  ol  the  Code  con- 
sist of  Messrs.  Spencer,  Worden  and  Hawley, 
and  those  on  piactice  and  pleadings  of  Messrs. 
Loomis,  Graham  and  Field.  The  former  com- 
mission is  continued  lor  two  years,  the  latter 
until  October  next. 

The  magnitude  of  this  act  (77ie  Code),  says  the 
Argus,  may  be  inferred  by  Hie  tact  that  as 
originally  printed  it  embraced  466  sections,  141 
pages  folio. 
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Stockholder's  liability  act. — The  following  is  a 
digest  of  the  bi H making  stockholders  individual- 
ly liable,  viz  : — 

Sec.  1.  Stockholders,  in  corporations  issuing 
paper  money,  alter  January  next,  shall  be  indi- 
vidually, equally  and  rateably  respofisible,  with 
interest,  to  the  extent  of  stock  owned  by  them. 

Sec.  2.  Every  equitable  owner  of  stock  shall 
be  liable,  though  the  stock  appears  in  the  name 
of  another.  Also,  all  who  have  advanced  money 
for  stock  and  all  who  have  invested  money  in 
bank  stocks,  and  the  estate  of  all  stockholders, 
living  or  deceased,  shall  be  responsible. 

Sec.  3 When  slock  shall  have  been  transfer- 
red previous  to  default  of  corporation,  the  pre- 
vious owners  of  stock  shall  be  exonerated  from 
liability  ol  the  transfer.  The  assignee  is  made 
responsible  for  transferied  stock. 

Sec.  4.  Names  and  residence  of  stockholders 
in  all  these  associations  shall  be  entered  in  acces- 
sible books  on  a penalty  of  one  hundred  dollars, 
for  every  day’s  omission. 

Sec.  5.  After  20  days  have  expired  from  the 
service  of  a summons  upon  tne  aloresaid  corpo- 
rations, the  plaintiff  shall  have  rule  for  judgment, 
and  judgment  shall  be  rendered  with  interest  and 
costs  unless  a Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  shall 
stay  the  proceedings,  until  the  issue  joineu  shall 
be  disposed  of. 

Sec.  6.  The  insolvency  of  a corporation  shall 
be  declared  whenever  execuliou  against  properly 
of  defendant  cannot  be  satisfied. 

Sec.  7.  Creditors  may,  after  a ten  day’s  re- 
fusal to  meet  any  demand  exceeding  $1UU,  apply 
for  an  order  declaring  the  institution  insolvent, 
and  for  an  injunction. 

Sec  8.  The  Judge  may  determine  whether 
the  corporation  be  solvent  or  ultierw  ise.  The 
injunction  may  be  temporary  or  until  the  debts 
are  paid,  or  Lhe  coipuration  has  made  a good 
defence. 

Sec.  9.  If  declared  insolvent  no  corporate 
powers  shall  be  exeicised,  and  a Receiver  shall 
be  appointed. 

Sec.  10.  Any  person  owning  one-fourth  of  the 
stock  may  apply  lor  injunction. 

Sec.  11.  Receivers  shall  take  all  property  in 
charge  and  be  accountable,  as  provided  lor  in  3d 
part  of  Revised  Statutes. 

Sec.  12.  All  securities  deposited  with  Receiv- 
ers shall,  under  the  direction  of  the  Comptroller 
be  converted  into  cash,  and  dividends  declared 
in  90  days  alter  deducting  expenses, and  accuiate 
accounts  kept  of  all  such  proceedings. 

Sec.  13.  All  unsatisfied  debts  shall  then,  by  a 
referee  appointed  by  the  Judge,  be  paid  rateably, 
according  to  the  stock  owned  by  the  stockholders, 
and  the  latter  shall  have  due  and  public  notice  ol 
the  appointment  of  relrree  and  his  proceedings. 
The  Judge  may  extend  the  time  ol  appointment 
for  90  days. 

Sec.  14.  The  report  of  the  referee  shall  be 
made  to  the  Supreme  Court,  and  the  Judge  may 
modify  or  amenu  or  refer  back  to  another  releree 
upon  due  notice  to  the  parties. 

Sec.  15.  The  approval  of  the  report  of  the 
referee  by  the  Judge  shall  be  filed  in  the  County 
Clerk’s  office,  and  shall  be  final  against  each 
stockholder,  as  upon  a judgment  in  the  Court. 

Sec.  16.  The  money  shall  be  divided  without 
delay,  after  deducting  expenses,  and  no  delay 
shall  ensue  in  consequence  ol  the  pending  of  any 
litigation  against  the  coiporalion  unless  directed 
by  a Justice  ol  lhe  Supreme  Court.  If  there  be 
a surplus,  after  paying  debts,  the  receipts  shall 
be  divided  among  me  stockholders. 

Sec.  17.  Nothing  but  an  enor  of  the  Court 
shall  give  warrant  ior  delay,  and  after  judgment, 
security  shall  be  given  lor  10  per  cent,  and  costs, 
and  payment  ol  demand. 

Sec.  18.  There  may  be  an  appeal  from  a spe- 
cial to  a general  term  of  the  Supie.,.e  Court,  and 
lrom  the  general  term  to  tire  Court  ol  Appeals, 
according  to  custom. 

Sec.  19.  Creditors  shall  have  their  pro  rata 
allowances,  if  their  claims  aie  made  belore  final 
dividends  are  paid. 

Sec.  20.  Cases  affecting  corporations  or  receiv- 
ers, or  slockhuldeis,  under  this  act,  to  have  pre- 
ference m Court  to  all  other  causes. 

Tax  on  Alien  Passengers. — The  question  ol 
the  constitutionality  ol  Stale  action  *•  to  protect 
the  public  health  and  to  relieve  the  citizens  from 
the  burthens  growing  out  of  immigration,”  was 
referred  by  the  Legislature  of  New  York  to  the 
Comptroller  and  Attorney  General.  Their  re- 


port has  been  made,  and  the  following  extract 
embodies  their  decision  : 

“ lri  view  of  the  case  of  Smith  vs.  Turner,  the 
Comptroller  and  Attorney  General  feel  con- 
strained to  entertain  the  opinion,  that  no  tax 
upon  a passenger,  or  upon  the  master,  owner,  or 
consignee  of  the  vessel  on  this  account,  can  be 
imposed  until  the  voyage  has  ended,  and  the  pas- 
sengers landed;  but  that  such  passenger  and  the 
owner  or  consignee,  become  subject  to  the  ope- 
ration of  State  legislation,  so  soon  as  the  passen- 
ger sets  his  foot  on  shore.  They  are  consequent- 
ly inclined  to  the  opinion,  though  not  without 
diffidence,  that  the  Legislature  may  pass  a law 
without  infringing  the  federal  constitution,  by 
which  the  master  or  commander  of  the  vessel 
may  be  required,  under  a penalty  upon  the  mas- 
ter, owner  or  consignee,  on  the  arrival  of  the 
vessel  at  the  city  of  New  York,  or  within  a rea- 
sonable lime  thereafter,  to  report  in  writing,  on 
oath,  or  affirmation,  to  the  Mayor  of  the  city  ol 
New  York,  the  name,  place  of  birth,  and  last  le- 
gal settlement,  age  and  occupation  of  every  pas- 
senger ; and  also  of  such  passengers  as  had,  on 
the  voyage,  been  permitted  to  land,  or  go  on 
board  of  some  other  vessel,  with  the  intention  of 
proceeding  to  the  said  city  ; and  requiring  the 
owner  or  consignee  of  such  vessels,  resident 
within  the  State  of  New  York,  immediately,  or 
within  a reasonable  lime  after  the  landing  of  the 
passengers,  to  give  a bond  to  ihe  people  of  this 
State  in  a suitable  penally  severally,  for  each 
and  every  passenger  reported,  in  such  form,  and 
w ith  such  sureties  as  may,  by  the  Legislature,  be 
deemed  proper,  and  conditioned  to  indemnify  the 
people  or  their  agents  or  officers  and  the  cities, 
towns  and  counties  of  this  Slate,  against  all 
charges  and  expenses,  which  may  be  incut  red  for 
the  relief  or  support  of  the  person  named  in  the 
bond,  or  for  the  medical  care  ol  such  persons  if 
received  into  the  Marine  Hospital,  or  any  other 
insliluiion  for  medical  treatment  under  their 
charge,  or  within  a reasonable  time  after  the 
landing  of  such  passengers,  to  commute  for  the 
bonds  so  required  by  the  payment  of  a sum  cer- 
tain for  each  passenger  in  lieu  of  such  bond; 
which  commutation  moneys,  when  received,  shall 
be  paid  over  to  the  Chamberlain  of  the  city  of 
New  York,  to  be  expended  by  the  Commissioners 
of  Emigration  for  the  support  of  the  Marine 
Hospital  and  for  the  support  and  medical  treat- 
ment of  destitute  emigrants  ; the  surplus  ol  such 
commutation  moneys  to  be  invested  for  the  future 
use  of  3aid  Marine  Hospital,  and  for  other  ex 
perises  to  be  incurred  for  the  support  or  medicaf 
treatment  of  destitute  emigrants.” 

• Amendment  of  Emigrant  Laws. — It  places  the 
entire  quarantine  establishment  under  the  control 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Emigration.  It  also  pro- 
vides for  the  appointment,  by  the  Governor  and 
Senate,  of  a Physical!  of  the  Marine  Hospital, 
with  a salary  of  $6,UIK!  per  annum,  and  lour  as- 
sistants at  salaries  ot  $1,2U0  each.  The  Health 
Commissioner  whose  duty  is  confined  to  the  in- 
spection of  vessels  and  their  period  ol  quarantine, 
has  a salary  of  $2,0l)U  in  lieu  ol  lees,  li  contains 
various  provisions  to  ensure  the  paymentof  what 
is  known  as  commutation  money,  and  to  protect 
the  State  against  the  recent  decision  of  the  Uni- 
ted Slates  Supreme  Court. — Albany  Atlas. 

Pennsylvania. — Legislative. — The  session  of 
the  Legislative  As3emuly  was  closed  on  the  10th 
inst.,  alter  a continuance  ot  one  hundred  days, 
in  which  a large  amount  of  business  was  done. 
Among  these  acts  we  notice  the  lollowing  : 

Relief  Notes — The  General  Appropriation  Bill, 
which  passed  the  House  of  Representatives  by 
the  close  vote  ol  44  to  43,  authorises  a re-issue  ol 
the  relief  notes  m circulation,  and  suspends  for 
three  years  the  annual  cancellation  of  $209,000 
of  these  notes. 

North  Branch  Canal. — The  same  bill  appro- 
priates the  surplus  remaining  in  the  Treasury 
alter  the  payment  of  the  interest  on  the  State 
debt,  to  the  completion  ol  this  worn. 

Interest  on  the  State  Debt — It  also  provides  that 
the  interest  on  the  Slate  debt  shall  hereafter  be 
paid  in  specie  or  its  equivalent. 

Road  to  avoid  the  Inclined  Plane. — The  Canal 
Commissioners  are  authorised  and  required  to 
pul  under  contract  a rail-road  to  avoid  the  in- 
clined plane  on  the  Columbia  Rail-road,  the  maxi- 
mum grade  of  which  shall  not  exceed  fifty  feet,  or 
forty-jive  leet  if  practicable,  and  the  cost  ol  con- 
struenon  is  not  lo  exceed  $4UU,0U0.  This  sum 
is  to  be  borrowed  on  the  faith  ol  the  Slate,  at  a 
rate  not  exceeding  6 per  cent  per  annum,  re- 


deemable in  thirly  years;  for  the  payment  of  the 
interest  of  which,  and  for  the  redemption  of  the 
principal,  the  sum  of  $30,000  is  annually  to  be 
>et  apart  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  internal 
Improvement  T urid,  out  ol  the  revenue  of  the 
public  works,— the  surplus  of  which,  after  the 
payment  of  the  interest  annually,  is  lo  be  in- 
vested, together  with  its  accumulation  of  interest, 
in  Ihe  said  loan  or  in  any  olher  loan  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, the  investment  to  form  a sinking 
fund  for  the  redemption  of  the  loan  at  maturity. 

Revenue. — A revenue  bill  was  passed,  which 
will  bring  into  the  treasury  an  amount  variously 
estimated— none  slating  it  at  lower  than  $200,- 
000,  and  some  even  estimating  it  as  high  as 
$500,000  per  annum.  This,  too,  will  all  be  de- 
rived lrom  sources  not  heretofore  drawn  upon, 
and  will  be  in  addition  to  all  the  olher  means  of 
revenue. 

Provision  was  made  for  the  establishment  of  a 
sinking  fund,  for  the  payment  of  the  principal  of 
the  State  debt,  to  which  object  much  of  the 
newly  acquired  revenue  is  to  be  appropriated. 
It  is  confidently  maintained  that,  within  a year, 
the  Commonwealth  will  be  in  the  market  pur- 
chasing her  own  stock. 

Military  Trainings.— The  militia  system  has 
undergone  a revision  ; the  annual  trainings  are 
done  away  with,  and  the  expenses  of  the  various 
elections  of  officers  and  otherwise,  saved  lo  the 
public  treasury.  In  lieu  of  the  old  fashion  of 
militia  training,  a penalty  of  thirly  cents  is  im- 
posed on  every  person  liable  under  former  laws 
to  military  duty,  unless  he  becomes  a member  of 
a volunteer  corps. 

The  License  Law. — A bill  has  been  passed 
changing  the  mode  of  granting  licenses  in  the 
City  and  County  of  Philadelphia,  by  which  the 
right  of  vending  liquors  is  allowed  to  all  on  the 
payment  of  a graduated  sum  into  the  County 
Treasury.  The  Philadelphia  Ledger  says  : 

The  bill  takes  the  patronage  of  granting  tavern 
licenses  from  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions,  and 
opens  the  trade  ol  retailing  liquors,  wines  and 
malt  drinks  lo  all  who  feel  disposed  to  embark 
in  it,  and  can  give  a bond  ir,  the  sum  of  $5U0, 
with  two  sureties,  for  the  keep  ng  of  an  orderly 
house.  Three  persons,  called  appraisers  of 
tavern  licenses,  are  authorized  by  the  act  to  visit 
the  inns,  restaurants,  and  eating  houses,  where 
liquors,  beer  or  wine  are  sold,  to  estimate  the 
annual  amount  of  sales  of  each  vendor,  and  to 
assess  the  taxes  according  to  such  sales.  The 
report  of  the  appraisers  is  taken  as  evidence  both 
ol  the  fact  of  selling  and  the  amount  of  sales,  but 
appeals  may  be  made  lrom  their  decisions,  if  in- 
justice is  done  by  them.  The  tax  is  graduated 
lrom  fifty  dollar3  upwards  to  three  hundred  dol- 
lars, in  the  city  and  incorporated  districts;  but 
in  the  townships,  persons  whose  annual  sales  do 
not  exceed  one  thousand  dollars,  are  required  to 
pay  only  $25  a year. 

J he  taxes  imposed  under  the  act  are  payable 
o the  County  Treasurer,  for  the  use  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, and  in  their  aggregate,  will  make 
some  atonement  to  the  public  lor  the  ills  inflicied 
upon  them  by  intemperance.  Heretofore  the 
amouut  received  has  been  very  ti iflmg,  some  of 
the  very  largest  hotels  in  the  city  paying  but  thir- 
ty or  lorty  dollars  a year.  The  bonds  for  the 
good  behaviour  ol  those  licensed  are  to  be  entered 
in  the  office  ot  the  Clerk  of  the  Quarter  Sessions, 
after  they  have  been  approved  by  the  Attorney 
General  or  his  deputy,  and  those  who  fail  to  give 
the  bond  and  pay  the  tax,  are  subject  to  a fine  of 
filty  dollais  a day,  for  every  day  in  which  they 
may  sell  any  kind  of  liquors  in  violation  of  the 
act,  and  on  a second  conviction  may  be  sent  to 
jail,  ll  a riot  or  breach  of  the  peace  occurs  at  a 
nouse  not  licensed,  the  proprietor  will  be  consi- 
dered an  abetter.  Tnis  bill  will  doubtless  be  salu- 
tary in  its  effects. 

Ohio. — The  Legislature  of  this  Stste  was  ad- 
journed on  the  26in  ult.,  having  held  the  longest 
session  ever  held  under  the  State  Constitution. 
Among  its  acts  deserving  general  notice  is  the 
passage  ol  a resolution  lor  submitting  the  ques- 
tion of  a new  Constitution  to  a vote  ol  the 
people. 

The  Constitution  of  the  State  provides  for  its 
own  amendment,  as  follows  : 

I.  Whenever  two  thirds  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly shall  think  it  necessrry  to  amend  or  change 
the  Constitution,  they  shall  recommend  to  the 
electors,  at  the  next  State  election,  to  vote  for  or 
against  a Convention. 

II.  The  people  are  accordingly  to  vote  at  the 
next  election. 
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III.  If  a majority  shall  vote  for  a Convention, 
the  next  Assembly  shall  call  a Convention,  to 
consist  of  as  many  members  as  there  be  in  the 
General  Assembly,  to  be  chosen  in  the  same 
manner,  place,  and  by  the  same  electors  that 
choose  the  General  Assembly. 

IV.  The  members  so  elected  shall  meet  within 
three  months  after  their  election,  for  the  purpose 
of  revising,  amending  or  changing  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

The  place  of  meeting  for  the  Convention  is 
not  named,  neither  is  it  requisite  that  the  new  or 
amended  Constitution  should  be  submitted  lor 
approval  by  the  people. 

Kentucky. — The  Convention  to  amend  the 
Constitution  of  this  State  is  appointed  by  law  to 
meet  on  the  first  Monday  of  October  next.  The 
canvass  for  delegates  has  already  opened,  and  the 
papers  are  warmly  discussing  the  various  propo- 
sitions to  be  brought  before  it  for  consideration. 
The  following  notice  of  a convention  canvass  in 
Bourbon  County  taken  from  the  Paris  Citizen  will 
serve  to  give  a very  fair  view  of  the  measures 
which  will  be  introduced  into  and  agitated  by  the 
Convention,  viz: — 

Mr.  Garret  Davis,  in  his  speech,  avowed  him- 
self in  favor  of — 

1.  Biennial  sessions  of  the  Legislature,  with 
the  lime  of  the  session  limited  to  forty  days,  un- 
less the  lime  be  extended  by  a vote  of  two-thirds 
of  the  members. 

2.  The  Legislature  should  have  no  power  to 
grant  divorces,  nor  do  any  private  legislation 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts. 

3.  Judges  to  hold  their  offices  for  a limited 
term — say  7 or  8 years  for  circuit  and  10  or  12 
years  for  appellate  judges,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Governor,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Se 
nate. 

4.  Clerks  and  sheriffs  to  be  elected  by  the  peo- 
ple— clerks  for  the  same  periods  as  judges,  and 
sheritls  for  3 or  4 years,  and  not  to  be  eligible  to 
a re-election,  for  one  or  two  terms. 

5.  The  county  court  system  to  be  abolished, 
and  substitute  in  its  place  probate  judges,  to  have 
jurisdiction  in  regard  to  the  settlement  of  estates 
&c.,  and  county  commissioners  to  have  the  ma- 
nagement of  other  county  matters. 

6.  No  change  as  to  the  relation  of  master  and 
slave. 

7.  Opposed  to  the  “ open  clause,”  and  in  favor 
of  a provision  to  allow  the  people  to  vote  every 
ten  years  for  calling  a convention  to  amend  the 
Constitution. 

8.  In  favor  of  the  law  of  1333,  but  opposed  to 
engrafting  it  upon  the  Con-tilution. 

Major  George  W.  Williams  avowed  himself 
in  favor  of — 

1.  A change  of  the  9th  article  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, so  that  when  the  Legislature  should  at  two 
successive  sessions  adopt  an  amendment,  by  a 
majority  of  all  the  members  elect,  and  the  people 
at  the  two  succeeding  elections  ratify  it,  then 
such  amendment  should  be  engrafted  upon  the 
organic  law. 

2.  In  favor  of  biennial  or  even  triennial  ses- 
sions of  the  Legislature. 

3.  The  Legislature  should  have  no  power  to 
grant  divorces,  or  transact  any  private  legislation, 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts,  and  shall 
be  required  to  pass  laws  to  provide  against  this 
evil. 

4 Fora  limited  tenure  of  judicial  officers — 
say  circuit  judges,  6,  7,  to  8,  9,  or  10  years,  and 
appellate  to  10  years,  ai  d to  be  appointed  as  un- 
der our  present  Constitution. 

7.  For  the  election  of  every  Executive  minis- 
terial officer.  Clerks  to  have  a certificate  from 
the  court  of  appeals,  as  now,  belore  they  can 
hold  the  office,  and  sheriffs  to  be  ineligible,  as 
Mr.  Davis  suggested,  to  a re-election. 

8.  A change  of  the  county  court  system. 

9.  Elections  to  be  held  in  one  day. 

10.  Slavery  to  be  left  as  it  is,  without  any 
change  in  the  relations  of  master  and  slave. 

11.  in  lavor  of  the  law  of  1833,  as  a statutory 
provision,  but  opposed  to  engrailing  it  upon  the 
Constitution,  beause  it  would  be  a new  issue  be- 
lore  the  people,  not  contemplated  by  the  conven- 
tion party. 

12.  The  submission  of  the  new  Constitution  to 
the  people  for  their  adoption. 

Emancipation. — A Convention  of  the  friends  of 
emancipation  is  called  to  meet  at  Frankfort  on 
the  25th  lost.,  and  delegates  are  being  appointed 
lrom  many  counties. 

Alabama. — Stale  Debt. — The  Florence  (Ala.) 

Gazette,  “ alter  much  research  and  investigation, 


gives  the  following  as  the  actual  liabilities  of 

Alabama  : 

Amount  in  1850 

$1,113,000  00 

“ 1852 

300.000  00 

“ 1858 

1,043,555  54 

“ J863 

3,475,000  00 

“ 1865 

959,000  00 

“ 1866 

2,317,000  00 

Total, 

$9,207,555  55 

From  this  it  deducts,  the  good  assets  of  the 

bank,  valued  at  $2,207,534 — leaving  a balance  of 

$7,000,021  55. 

“ If  the  bonds  (it  says)  can 

be  purchased  at 

fifty  cents  on  the  dollar,  as  has 

been  supposed, 

the  entire  Slate  debt  can  be  paid  with  three  mil- 

lions  five  hundred  thousand  dollars — not  includ- 

ing,  however,  the  University,  sixteenth  section 

fund  and  the  present  Bank  circulation.” 

The  interest  on  the  Slate  bonds,  as  above 

given,  is  payable  at  New  York 

and  London  on 

the  following  periods,  annually  : 

Amount  due  1st  January 

■ $71,513  90 

“ “ 1st  April 

3,01)0  00 

“ “ 1st  May 

105,850  00 

“ “ 1st  June 

85,780  00 

“ 1st  July 

71,513  90 

“ “ 1st  October 

3 000  00 

“ “ 1st  November 

105  850  00 

“ “ 1st  December 

25,000  00 

Total  each  year 

$471,507  80 

Cjromde 

» 

The  Steamship  Herrmann  arrived  at  New 
York  on  Friday  last  with  three  days  later  intel- 
ligence from  Europe.  The  following  is  a synop- 
sis of  her  news : 


England. — Gold  from  California. — The  amount 
of  gold  received  from  California,  -by  various 
mercantile  houses  in  England,  is  .£40,000 — say 
$200,000. 

London,  Monday,  March  26. — Consols,  for  ac- 
count 91  j to  91jj  English  funds  without  change. 

France — Paris,  Saturday  evening,  24 th. — The 
bill  for  the  suppression  of  the  Clubs  was  amended 
and  ordered  to  a third  reading  in  the  National 
Assembly. 

The  Slate  trials  at  Bourges  were  losing  inte- 
rest. ^ 

The  Archbishop  of  Paris  has  handed  sixty  thou- 
sand  francs  to  the  Pope's  Nuncio,  being  the  first 
instalment  of  the  collection  made  in  the  churches 
of  Pans  for  his  Holiness. 

A French  expedition  was  ready  to  sail  the  mo- 
ment the  Austrians  shall  set  foot  on  the  Pontifical 
Territory.  It  consists  of  12  000  men. 

The  French  Bourse  on  Saturday  was  much 
crowded  with  persons  discussing  the  merits  of 
Lord  Aberdeen’s  Speech,  on  European  affairs,  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  which  produced  immense 
effect. 


Italy. — The  latest  accounts  from  Turin  state 
the  Austrian  corps  had  crossed  the  Tessino  at  Vi- 
gerano  on  the  21st  of  March,  where  they  met  with 
some  resistance  from  the  Piedmontese  troops. 
Having  afterwards  received  reinforcements,  tbe 
Austrian  General  marched  forward  to  Montara. 

It  was  supposed  that  in  consequence,  Charles 
Albert  would  recross  the  Tessino,  and  that  a bat- 
tle would  be  fought  on  the  plains  of  Verceil. 

The  French  Government  had  received  a tele- 
graphic despatch,  announcing  that  the  Piedmon- 
tese army  crossed  the  Tessino  in  three  divisions 
on  the  night  of  the  20th,  commanded  by  the 
King. 

The  Austrians  are  said  to  have  evacuated  Pa- 
via, and  retired  to  Ludi,  on  the  Adda,  where 
Marshall  Radetsky  was  concentrating  his  army, 
with  the  intention  ol  giving  battle  to  the  Pied- 
montese, in  hope  that  victory  would  open  to  him 
a road  to  Turin. 

if  defeated,  Charles  Albert  will  retire  to  Ge- 
noa. 

Cardinal  Orsini  died  at  Gaeta,  and  Cardinal 
Mezzofanle  at  Rome. 

The  principal  leaders  of  the  ultra  republicans 
have  let l Rome,  and  accepted  missions  abroad. 

Currachio  has  proceeded  to  Tuscany,  under 
pretext  of  fraternizing  with  the  Tuscans. 

1 he  greatest  anarchy  prevailed  at  Rome,  and 
the  people  regretted  the  government  ol  Sterboni. 

Spain. — Madrid  journals  of  the  18th,  contain 
rumors  of  an  approaching  insurrection.  Tran- 


quillity at  the  capital,  however,  had  not  been  dis- 
turbed. Preparations  were  being  made  for  an 
expedition  to  Italy.  Measures  were  in  progress 
to  strengthen  the  garrison  at  Madrid. 

Russia. — Letters  from  the  Russian  frontier  dis- 
tricts, of  the  16lh,  state  that  the  Russian  troops 
that  were,  near  Maidenburg  have  marched  to  Ca- 
lish.  Warsaw  was  full  of  soldiers.  Many  regi- 
ments were  forced  to  bivouack  in  the  streets  of 
(hat  town. 

Opening  of  Canals. — The  Pittsburg  Gazette  of 
April  4,  announces  the  arrival  on  the  day  before 
of  two  boats  from  Cleveland — being  the  first  of 
the  season.  The  Erie  extension  is  also  open, 
and  boats  are  clearing  daily  for  Erie  and  Cleve- 
land. The  first  arrival  at  Cleveland  was  on  the 
morning  of  the  6th  inst. 

Fremont  Expedition. — The  disastrous  ac- 
counts of  this  expedition,  which  have  recently 
been  the  subject  of  so  much  solicitude  to  nume- 
rous friends  of  this  party,  have  been  for  the  mo3t 
ten,  among  whom  are  King,  Proux,  Dr.  Rohrer. 
The  sufferings  of  the  party  were  intense,  and 
part  confirmed.  The  number  of  persons  lost  was 
Colonel  Fremont  all  must  have  perished.  The 
but  for  the  extraordinary  and  timely  exertions  of 
remnant  of  the  party  returned  to  Santa  Fe,  re- 
fitted, and  pursued  their  journey  by  the  route  of 
Colonel  Cook. 

Senator  Foote,  of  Mississippi,  publishes 
a card  in  the  National  Intelligencer,  making 
some  corrections  in  the  report  of  his  speech  de- 
livered on  the  night  of  the  3d  of  March,  in  which 
he  remarks  that  he  is  authorized  to  say  that  had 
the  Senate  passed  the  Civil  and  Diplomatic  Ap- 
propriation bill  with  the  House  amendment,  (or- 
ganizing California  as  free  Territory,)  the  said 
Appropriation  Bill  would  have  been  lo-t,  as  Pre- 
sident Polk  had  already  in  part  prepared  his  veto  in 
anticipation  of  such  a result. 

Central  Railway,  Michigan.; — This  railway 
extending  from  Detroit  to  Lake  Michigan,  hav- 
ing been  completed,  arrangements  have  been 
made  by  which  passengers  will  be  taken  from 
Chicago  to  Buffalo  in  from  30  to  45  hours,  and  to 
New  York  in  from  55  to  70  hours. 

Insurrection  in  St.  Lucia,  West  Indies,  of 
the  Black  Population  — The  British  Steamer 
Thames  from  Havana,  at  Mobile  direct,  brings 
intelligence  of  a negro  insurrection  at  St.  Lucia, 
W.  1.,  on  the  14m  ult.,  which  wrns  directed 
against  the  w'hites.  The  authorities  were  com- 
pelled to  send  loBarbadoes  for  assistance.  Two 
hundred  British  soldiers  were  despatched  to  St. 
Lucia,  who  fired  upon  the  rioters,  killing  and 
wounding  many,  which  effectually  quelled  the 
outbreak. 

Charter  Election:  New  York. — Caleb  S. 
Woodtiull  (Whig)  has  been  elected  Mayor  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  by  a majority  of  4358  over 
Myndert  Van  Schaick  (Democrat).  The  Whigs 
have  also  elected  three  judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  two  of  the  Marine  Court ; and  twenty- 
six  of  the  thirty-six  members  of  the  Common 
Council. 

The  new  Charter  has  been  adopted  by  a large 
majority.  Messrs.  John  Duer,  Win.  W.  Camp- 
bell, and  J.  L.  Mason  have  been  chosen  Justices 
ol  the  Supreme  Court,  and  Messrs.  Edward  E. 
Cowits  and  James  Lynch,  Justices  of  the  Marine 
Court. 
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National  Affairs. 


TREASURY  NOTES  OUTSTANDING 


APRIL  1,  1849. 

Amount  outstanding  of  the  several  issues  prior 
to  the  22nd  July,  1846,  as  per  records  of  this 
office  $151,939  31 

Amount  outstanding  of  the  issue  of 
22nd  July,  1846,  as  per  records 
of  this  office  154,500  00 

Amount  outstanding  of  the  issue  of 
the  28th  January,  1847,  as  per 
records  of  this  office  6,726,900  00 


7,033,339  31 

Deduct  cancelled  notes  in  the  hands 
of  the  accounting  officers,  of 
which  $10,150  is  under  the  act 
of  22nd  July,  1846,  and  $350 
under  other  acts  10,500  00 


$7,022,839  31 

U.  S.  Treasurer.^  Statement The  amount 

of  money  on  deposit  in  the  different  depositories 
of  the  government  to  the  credit  of  the  Treasurer 
on  the  26th  of  March,  subject  to  draft,  was  $6,- 
094,457  67,  of  which  $1,610,387  12  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  Assistant  Treasurer  of  New  York; 
$417,364  27  in  the  hands  of  the  Assistant  Trea- 
surer of  Philadelphia  ; $1,467,932  64  in  the 
hands  of  the  Assistant  Treasurer  of  New  Orleans 
and  $96,1 15  30  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer  of 
the  U.  S.  Mint,  Philadelphia. 

The  difference  of  transfers  and  suspense  ac- 
count was  $59,968  11,  and  the  amount  of  trans- 
fers ordered  $57,000. 


CIVIL  APPOINTMENTS, 

BY  THE  PRESIDENT. 

J.  Preston  Hall,  of  New  York,  to  be  Attorney 
of  the  United  Slates  for  the  Southern  district  of 
New  York. 

Charles  Bingham,  of  Alabama,  to  be  Marshal 
of  the  United  States  for  the  Southern  district  of 
Alabama. 

James  Scott,  of  Indiana,  to  be  Register  of  the 
Land  Office  at  Jeffersonville,  Indiana. 

Officers  of  the  Customs. 

Philip  Greely.  Jr.,  to  be  Collector  for  the  dis- 
trict of  Boston. 

Samuel  J.  Peters,  to  be  Collector  for  the  district 
of  New  Orleans. 

t Benjamin  S.  Hawley,  to  be  Collector  for  the 
district  of  Apalachicola,  Florida. 

Philip  Horn,  to  be  Naval  Officer  for  the  dis- 
trict of  New  York. 

Robert  B.  Slille,  to  be  Naval  Officer  for  the  dis- 
trict of  New  Orleans. 

Manuel  J.  Garcia,  to  be  Surveyor  for  the  dis- 
trict of  New  Orleans. 


By  the  Secretary  cf  the  Treasury. 

John  TV.  Crockett,  to  be  a Commissioner  to  su- 
perintend building  the  new  Custom  House,  New 
Orleans. 

Note. — Some  corrections  are  necessary  under 
this  head.  In  our  paper  of  the  11th  inst.  a list 
of  appointments,  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  is  given.  The 
words  in  italic  should  be  omitted,  being  appoint- 
ments in  vacation. 

The  name  of  Washington  Bairow,  of  Tennessee, 
in  the  list  of  appointments  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  published  on  the  18th  inst.,  should 
read  John  E.  Barrow,  of  Tennessee. 


Census  op  1850. — The  law  enacted  by  Con- 
gress at  its  late  session,  for  taking  the  next  enu- 
meration of  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States, 
provides  that  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Attor- 
ney General,  and  the  Postmaster  General  shall 
constitute  a board  to  be  styled  the  Census  Board, 
whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  prepare  and  cause  to  be 
printed  such  forms  and  schedules  as  may  be  ne- 
cessary for  the  full  enumeration  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  United  States  ; and  also  proper  forms  and 
schedules  for  collecting  in  statistical  tables,  under 
proper  heads,  such  information  as  to  mines,  agri- 
culture, commerce,  manufactures,  education,  and 
other  topics,  as  will  exhibit  a full  view  of  the 
pursuits,  industry,  education,  and  resources  of 
the  country — the  number  of  such  inquiries,  ex- 
clusive of  the  enumeration,  not  to  exceed  one 
hundred,  and  the  expense  of  preparing  and  print- 
ing not  to  exceed  ten  thousand  dollars.  The 
Board  are  authorized  to  employ  a Secretary, 
whose  compensation  shall  be  determined  by  Con- 
gress upon  the  completion  of  the  duties  assigned 
to  the  Board. 


Home  Department. — The  following  is  an  ab- 
stract of  the  “ act  to  establish  the  Home  Department, 
and  to  provide  for  the  Treasury  Department  an  As- 
sistant Stcrelary  of  the  Treasury,  and  a Commissioner 
of  the  Customs ,”  viz  : 

Sec.  1 Creates  a new  Executive  Department 
of  the  government,  to  be  called  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  ; the  head  of  which  shall  be  called 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  who  shall  be  ap- 
pointed, receive  the  same  salary  and  hold  his 
office  by  the  same  tenure  as  the  Secretaries  of  the 
other  Executive  Departments. 

Sec.  2 Directs  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior shall  exercise  and  perform  all  the  acts  in  re- 
gard to  the  office  of  Commissioner  of  Patents 
now  exercised  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Sec.  3 Enacts  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior shall  perform  all  the  duties  in  relation  to  the 
General  Land  Office  now  discharged  by  the  Se- 
cretary of  the  Treasury. 

Sec.  4 Enacts  that  the  power  exercised  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  over  the  accounts  of 
the  marshals,  clerks  and  other  officers  of  the 
United  States,  shall  be  exercised  by  the  Secreta- 
ry of  the  Interior. 

Sec.  5 Enacts  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior shall  exercise  the  powers,  now  exercised  by 
the  Secretary  of  War,  in  relation  to  all  the  acts 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 

Sec.  6 Enacts  that  the  Secretary  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs shall  exercise  all  the  powers  now  exercised 
by  the  Secretaries  of  War  and  Navy,  relative  to 
the  acts  of  the  Commissioner  of  Pensions. 

Sec.  7 Enacts  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior shall  exercise  all  the  powers  now  exercised 
by  the  Secretary  of  State,  in  relation  to  all  acts 
of  marshals  and  others  in  taking  and  returning 
the  census  of  the  United  States. 


See.  8 Enacts  that  the  supervisory  and  appel- 
late power  now  exercised  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  over  the  lead  and  other  mines  of  the 
United  States,  and  over  the  accounts  of  the  agents 
thereof,  shall  be  exercised  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior. 

Sec.  9 Enacts  that  the  supervisory  and  appel- 
late powers  now  exercised  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  over  the  Commissioner  of  Pub- 
lic Buildings,  shall  be  exercised  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior. 

Sec.  10  Gives  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
control  over  the  Board  of  Inspectors  and  Warden 
of  the  Penitentiary  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Sec.  11  Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior to  employ  a chief  clerk  at  a salary  of  $2000, 
and  authorizes  the  President,  on  his  recommen- 
dation, to  transfer  such  clerks  from  the  various 
departments,  as  now  perform  the  duties  devolving 
on  the  new  department,  to  that  department. 

Sec.  12  Creates  a new  officer  attached  to  the 
Treasury  Department,  to  be  called  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Customs,  who  shall  perform  all  the  acts, 
and  exercise  all  the  powers  now  devolved  by  law 
on  the  First  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury,  relating 
to  the  receipts  from  customs  and  the  accounts  of 
collectors  and  other  officers  of  the  customs,  or 
connected  therewith,  who  shall  receive  the  same 
salary  as  the  First  Auditor  of  the  Treasury,  and 
hold  his  office  by  the  same  tenure;  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  shall  also  appoint  a chief  clerk 
for  this  new  bureau,  at  a salary  of  $1700,  and 
transfer  such  clerks  as  may  be  necessary. 

Sec.  13  Enacts  that  an  officer  shall  be  appoint- 
ed in  the  Treasury  Department,  by  the  Secre- 
tary, to  be  called  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  with  a salary  of  $3000,  who  shall  ex- 
amine all  letters,  contracts  and  warrants,  pre- 
pared for  the  signature  of  the  Secretary,  and  who 
shall  perform  all  such  other  duties  as  may  be  de- 
volved upon  him  ; it  also  provides  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a clerk,  at  a salary  of  $1700,  to  assist 
the  said  Assistant  Secretary. 

Sec.  14  Authorizes  the  transfer  of  a messen- 
ger from  the  office  of  the  First  Comptroller,  to 
the  office  of  the  Commissioner  of  Customs,  and 
such  portion  of  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Comp- 
troller as  may  be  required.  Also,  that  the  Se- 
cretary of  the  Treasury  transfer  one  of  his  mes- 
sengers to  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, as  also  such  portion  of  the  contingent  fund 
as  may  be  required. 

Sec.  15  Provides  that  nothing  in  this  act  shall 
be  so  construed  as  to  affect  or  impair  any  of  the 
powers  conferred,  or  duties  devolved,  on  the  Se- 
cretary of  the  Treasury,  in  relation  to  the  trans- 
fer, safe-keeping  or  disbursement  of  the  public 
revenue. 


The  Gold  Dollar  and  Double  Eagle. — This 
bill  provides  : 

Sec.  1.  That  it  shall  be  lawful  henceforward 
to  make  at  the  Mint  and  its  branches  twenty  dol- 
lar gold  coins  of  the  weight  of  five  hundred  and 
sixteen  grains,  and  gold  dollar  coins  of  the  weight 
of  twenty-five  grains  and  eight-tenths,  which  coins 
shall  be  legal  tenders  of  payment  according  to 
their  nominal  values. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  above-mentioned  coins  shall 
be  made,  in  all  respects,  in  conformity  with  the 
existing  laws  regulating  the  coinage  at  the  mints, 
except  that  on  the  reverse  of  the  gold  dollar  the 
figure  of  the  eagle  shall  be  omitted. 

Sec.  3-  That  in  adjusting  the  weights  of  gold 
coins  henceforward,  the  following  deviations  from 
the  standard  weight  shall  be  not  exceeded  in  any 
of  the  single  pieces — namely,  in  the  double  eagle, 
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the  eagle,  and  half  eagle,  one-half  of  a grain,  and 
in  the  quarter  eagle  and  gold  dollar,  one-quarter 
of  a grain ; and  then  in  the  weighing  a large 
number  of  pieces  together,  when  delivered  from 
the  chief  coiner  to  the  treasurer,  and  from  the 
treasurer  to  the  depositors,  the  deviations  from 
the  standard  weight  shall  not  exceed  three  pen- 
nyweights in  one  thousand  double  eagles,  and  one 
and  a half  pennyweights  in  one  thousand  half 
eagles,  one  pennyweight  in  one  thousand  quarter 
eagles,  and  one-half  of  a pennyweight  in  one 
thousand  gold  dollars. 

Sec.  4.  That  so  much  of  this  act  as  regards 
the  coinage  of  twenty  dollar  and  one  dollar  gold 
pieces,  shall  continue  in  force  until  the  fourth 
day  of  March  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-one,  and 
no  longer. 


DIPLOMATIC. 

ICf’  The  rumor  of  the  death  of  Benjamin  A. 
Bidlack,  Charge  d’Affaires  of  the  United  Slates 
at  Bogota,  announced  in  our  paper  of  the  28th 
ult.,  and  subsequently  (4th  inst.)  contradicted  on 
the  authority  of  letters  stated  to  have  been  re- 
ceived afterward  by  his  family,  is  now  fully  con- 
firmed, as  having  taken  place  on  the  6th  of  Feb- 
ruary, and  not  6th  of  January,  as  previously  sta- 
ted. 

The  Sandwich  Islands  Difficulty — We 
copy  from  the  New  London  Chronicle,  the  follow- 
ing extract  of  a letter  dated  Honolulu,  Dec.  10 
which  gives  another  version  of  the  cause  of  the 
difficulty  between  the  United  States  Commission- 
er and  the  Sandwich  Islands  authorities  : — -‘The 
government  has  suspended  official  intercourse 
with  Mr.  Ten  Eyck.  Dr.  Judd,  Minister  of  Fi- 
nance, preferred  complaints  against  him  for 
having  written  articles  of  a scurrilous  character 
against  the  King’s  Majesty,  and  published  in  the 
Sandwich  Islands  News.  Mr.  Ten  Evck  denied 
the  charge,  and  brought  witnesses  to  prove  he 
was  not  the  author.  Mr.  Tei  Eyck  made  a coun- 
ter complaint  to  the  King  on  behalf  of  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  Nnvs,  against  Dr.  Judd,  charging 
him  with  having  instigated  and  ‘bribed  one  of 
the  printers,  In  purloin  articles  in  manuscript  by 
which  he  expected  to  prove  that  Mr.  Ten  Eyck 
and  Gen.  Miller  were  defaming  the  King’s  go- 
vernment.’ ” 


ARMY. 

Quartermaster's  Department — Colonel  Hunt  has 
been  ordered  to  New  Orleans  to  relieve  Major 
Tompkins,  who  has  been  directed  to  return  to 
Washington. 

Major  Belger  has  been  ordered  to  join  the  ex- 
pedition to  Oregon  and  California,  under  Colonel 
Loring,  and  conduct  the  operation  of  the  Second 
Quartermaster’s  department. 

IlJr'  The  expedition  to  Oregon  and  California 
under  Colonel  Luring,  which  leaves  Fort  Leaven- 
worth about  the  15th  May,  will  comprise  about 
1500  men,  consisting  of  the  Mounted  Rifle  Regi- 
ment, and  others  connected  with  the  various  de- 
partments. 


I?  A V Y . 

IC?”  Lieutenant  George  Adams  has  been  pro- 
moted to  the  place  of  Commander,  in  the  U.  S 
Navy,  created  by  tne  death  of  Commander  Shu- 
brick. 

The  U.  S.  sloop-of-war,  Saratoga,  Com- 
mander Wm.  C.  Nicholson,  sailed  from  Pensacola 
on  the  1st  inst.,  on  a cruise  in  the  Gulf. 

115”  The  U.  S sloop-of-war,  Albany,  Com. 
Victor  M.  Randolph,  arrived  at  Pensacola  on  the 
7th  inst.,  from  a cruise  in  the  West  Indies — all 
well. 

Id’  The  U.  S.  frigate,  St.  Lawrence,  was 
at  Lisbon,  March  29th. 

Three  frigates  and  the  steamer,  Mississippi,  it 
is  said,  will  be  immediately  added  to  our  force 
in  the  Mediterranean. 
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Senate  of  United  States. 


Thursday,  March  15,  1849. 

[Case  of  James  Shields. — Debate  continued  from 
page  248  ] 

Mr.  Davis,  of  Mississippi.  The  question  has 
been  so  often  debated,  as  one  involving  the  power 
of  the  Senate  to  accept  the  resignation,  that  I 
feel  constrained  to  say  a few  words  in  regard  to 
it.  1 view  the  tender  of  resignation  as  a mere 
notice  to  the  Senate.  We  cannot  accept  the  re- 
signation ; for  it  does  not  belong  to  the  Senate 
to  excuse  him  from  his  duties  as  Senator.  Who 
gave  him  the  authority  to  come  here  ? The  Le- 
gislature arid  the  Governor  ol  his  own  State.  To 
them,  therefore,  must  he  resign  the  office  of  Se- 
nator. Nordo  J see  what  authority  can  be  found 
for  making  the  Senate  the  channel  of  correspon- 
dence between  the  gentleman  and  those  lrom 
whom  he  received  his  appointment.  I do  not 
doubt  the  power  of  the  Senate,  however,  to  go 
on  and  investigate  the  qualifications  of  the  gen- 
tleman after  ihe  tender  of  his  resignation.  I 
agree  with  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  as  to  the 
propriety  of  aoslainmg  from  any  further  proceed- 
ing ; but,  as  to  the  power  of  the  Senate,  1 have 
no  doubt  whatever  Ilia l it  exists  as  a self  pre- 
serving power.  It  belongs  to  Hie  Senate  as  much 
as  the  power  of  compelling  the  attendance  of 
members  of  this  body  ; it  is  a pa  t of  the  same 
fower.  The  Senate  might  be  broken  up  for  the 
want  of  a quorum,  if  it  had  not  the  powei  to 
compel  the  attendance  of  its  members.  1 am  as 
little  disposed  to  discuss  the  qualifications  of  the 
contestant  for  the  seal,  afier  be  lias  withdrawn, 
as  1 was  to  discuss  bis  qualifications  before  he 
was  admitted  to  take  liie  seal.  1 considered  it 
necessary  that  he  should  be  admitted  to  a seat, 
in  order  that  we  might  examine  Ins  qualifications 
as  a member.  But  now  that  he  has  withdrawn, 

1 am  willing  to  let  the  question  rest.  Whether 
the  vacancy  happens  upon  the  decision  of  the 
Senate,  or  whether  it  is  to  be  considered  an  ori- 
ginal vacancy,  our  further  proceeding  in  tne 
mailer  can  make  no  ditierence.  We  cannot 
change  the  etiecl  by  any  resolution  that  the  Se- 
nate may  adopt.  Still  less  can  it  be  changed  by 
the  communication  which  was  addressed  to  the 
Vice  President  by  the  contestant.  It  must  stand 
precisely  as  helore  he  withdrew  his  claim.  There 
is  i o praciical  question  now  before  the  Senate. 
The  vvhule  matter  is  iranslerred  to  the  determi- 
nation of  the  Slate  of  Illinois.  To  the  Stale,  1 
say,  let  it  go.  And  when,  at  the  next  session,  a 
Senator  shall  present  himself  to  fill  the  vacant 
seat  lor  the  State  of  Illinois,  then  it  will  be  time 
enough  (or  us  to  decide  llie  constitutional  ques- 
tion. 1 am  not  disposed  to  anticipate  it,  or  to 
prejudge  it.  The  question  may  be  sealed  with 
out  our  intervention.  Enough,  at  all  events,  lor 
the  day  is  the  evil  thereof.  1 do  not  wish  that 
the  Senate  should  be  detained  now  m debating 
a great  constitutional  question.  Arid  if  there  be 
no  Senator  who  now  wishes  to  address  the  Se- 
nate, i will  close  my  few  remarks  by  a motion 
to  lay  the  whole  question  upon  the  table.  The 
Senator  may  resign  to  his  own  State  ; and  for  us 
to  take  action  upon  the  resolution  of  the  Senator 
lrom  New  Hampshire  does  seem  to  me  to  be  en- 
tirely supeifiuous  and  improper. 

The  Presiding  officer  in  reply  to  an  inquiry 
decided  that  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  would 
only  apply  to  the  motion  to  consider  the  resolu- 
tion oi  the  Senator  lrom  New  Hampshire. 


And,  the  yeas  and  nays  being  ordered  and  ta- 
ken were:  yeas  20,  najs  15. 

So  the  notion  was  laid  on  the  table. 

The  resolution  of  the  Committee  was  then  be- 
fore the  Senate  lor  consideration. 

Mr.  Mason  said  : I look  upon  this  question  as 
one  peculiarly  of  a judicial  nature,  and  I cannot 
understand  how  it  can  be  discussed  or  entertained 
in  any  other  way.  It  is  a question  as  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  constitution,  and  depends  not 
upon  facts.  Now,  sir,  the  resolution  which  I 
brought  in  from  the  select  committee,  as  1 under- 
stand it,  places  precisely  the  same  construction 
upon  the  constitution  as  is  given  to  it  by  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 
So  far  as  1 can  venture  to  speak  of  the  under- 
standing of  the  committee,  it  was  clearly  their 
purpose  to  express  the  idea  which  is  intended  to 
be  conveyed  by  the  amendment  of  the  Seualor 
from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  Calhoun. — That  was  my  impression. 

Mr.  Mason. — The  resolution  is  in  Ihese  words, 
and  it  is  copied  from  the  one  which  wa9  passed 
in  the  case  of  Mr.  Gallatin  : “That  the  election 
of  James  Shields  to  be  a Senator  of  the  United 
Slates  is  void,  he  not  having  been  a citizen  of  the 
United  Slates  lor  the  term  of  years  required  by 
the  constitution  of  the  United  Slates  not  that 
he  had  not  been  a citizen  of  the  United  States 
nine  years  prior  to  the  time  of  his  election.  He 
was  elected  in  January,  and  the  office  did  not  be- 
come vacant  until  the  4th  of  March.  The  elec- 
tion did  not  clothe  him  with  the  office  of  Senator. 
His  period  of  service  was  to  commence  on  the 
4ih  of  March,  and  if  he  had  been  qualified  at  that 
lime  it  would  have  been  sufficient.  That  was  the 
construction  put  upon  this  clause  of  the  constitu- 
tion by  the  committee,  and  1 presume  it  was  the 
construction  put  upon  it  by  ihe  Senator  trom 
Soulh  Carolina.  1 have  no  objection,  however, 
none  in  the  world,  to  adopt  the  amendment,  be- 
cause it  will  make  the  resolution  more  explicit. 
Mr.  Calhoun. — Tliat  is  the  whole  object  of  it. 
Mr.  Mason.—  So  I understand.  Now  the  ques- 
tion that  remains  is,  was  the  election  void?  1 so 
regard  it,  because  Gen.  Shields  was  not  qualified 
when  the  time  arrived  for  him  to  assume  the  du- 
ties of  the  office  for  which  he  had  been  chosen. 

1 regard  the  election  then  to  be,  as  the  resolution 
expresses  it,  vuid — not  voidable,  hut  void.  Now, 
what  is  the  distinction  ? The  distinction  is  well 
known,  1 apprehend,  to  all  lawyers  That  which 
is  void  can  never  he  made  good  j that  which  is 
voidable  may  he.  That  is  the  distinction  ; and  it 
is  a distinction  that  is  well  known  to  lawyers. 
If  this  election  were  voidable  only,  it  would  re- 
sult that,  in  some  way  or  by  some  act,  the  elec- 
tion could  be  made  good.  But  1 appreiiend  that 
this  election  could  not  have  been  made  good  in 
any  way.  Well,  il  it  never  could  have  been  made 
good  by  the  act  of  any  party  whatever,  it  results 
that  it  was  void  ; it  was  void  ab  initio,  and  could 
never  have  become  valid  by  lapse  ot  time.  It, 
then,  trie  election  never  could  be  made  good,  1 
hold  that  it  was  void,  and,  being  void,  that  it  is 
tbe  duty  of  Ibis  Senate  so  to  declare.  Nor  can  1 
see,  alter  listening  most  attentively  to  the  argu- 
ments of  gentlemen,  that  tbe  action  ol  the  Senate, 
in  declaring  tbe  election  void,  is  in  Hie  slightest 
degree  deiogalury  to  the  honorable  and  distin- 
guished gentleman  who  was  the  ctiotee  ot  llie 
Legislature.  Il  is  declaring  only  what  is  Hie 
true  constitutional  construction  upon  the  stale 
or  tacts  before  us.  I thought  thus  much,  by  way 
ol  explanation  of  the  views  of  the  committee, 
was  due  to  them. 

Now,  as  to  the  other  matter,  which  has  been 
connected  with  this  investigation,  resulting  lrom 
the  coma  Unication  ol  Gen.  Shields  to  Hie  Vice 
President  of  his  intention  to  resign  his  seal.  I 
do  not  understand  ttial  tliat  letter  can  operate 
upon  this  question  in  the  slightest  degrte  what- 
ever. 1 hold,  sir,  with  the  Senator  lrom  Missis- 
sippi, that  no  Senator  can  resign  ti is  seat  to  Hus 
body.  Resignation  can  he  made  only  to  the  ap- 
pointing power.  An  appointment  that  is  derived 
from  the  Legislature  oi  a Stale,  can  be  returned 
only  to  that  Legislature.  No  member  of  this 
body  derives  any  part  of  his  authority,  as  mem- 
ber of  the  body,  from  the  body  itself.  The  Con- 
stitution under  which  we  live  declares,  that  if  a 
vacancy  happens  in  the  Senate,  by  resignation 
or  otherwise,  during  the  recess  of  the  Legisla- 
ture of  any  State,  the  Executive  thereof  may 
make  a temporary  appointment.  Now,  without 
that  clause  ot  the  Constitution,  as  there  is  a pre- 
vious clause  for  the  election  or  appointment,  by 
the  Legislature  alone,  I apprehend  that  resigna- 
tion can  be  made  only  to  the  Legislature ; be- 
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cause  that  is  the  appointing  power.  But  here  is 
a subsequent  clause  declaring  that  when  a va- 
cancy occurs  during  the  recess,  the  Governor 
may  appoint.  This  shows  that  a vacancy  may 
occur  by  resignation,  when  the  Legislaiure  is 
not  silting  ; and  when  a vacancy  occurs  during 
the  recess  of  the  original  appointing  power,  it 
can  be  filled  by  the  second  appointing  power.  1 
hold  it  to  be  necessarily  true,  that  an  office  can 
only  be  resigned  by  returning  it  to  the  source 
whence  it  came.  Nor  do  I see  that  resignation 
in  this  case,  if  it  were  in  trie  power  of  the  Se- 
nate to  accept  it,  would  in  the  slightest  degree 
attect,  enlarge,  or  dimmish  the  power  of  the 
Governor  of  the  Slate,  in  filling  the  vacancy. 
His  power  is  derived  from  the  Constitution,  and 
the  occasion  upon  which  he  is  to  exercise  it  is 
pointed  out  by  the  Constitution.  And  if  the 
Governor  is  called  on  to  exercise  the  power  ol 
appointing,  he  must  be  governed  by  the  Consti- 
tution, and  by  nothing  else.  Now,  what  is  the 
language  of  the  Constitution?  It  is  that  if  a va- 
cancy occur  during  the  recess  of  the  Legislature, 
by  death,  resignation,  or  otherwise,  the  Gover- 
nor shall  appoint.  Well,  suppose  you  pass  the 
resolution.  A copy  of  it  will  tie  sent,  l presume, 
to  the  Governor  of  Illinois,  to  notify  him  of  the 
action  of  the  Senate,  as  was  done  in  the  ease  of 
Air.  Gallatin.  What  is  the  action  of  the  Senate? 
It  is  lo  declare  that  the  election  of  Gen  Shields 
was  void.  He  must  apply  h is  own  construction 
to  it.  In  my  opinion  the  vacancy  occurs  at  the 
time  when  the  judgment  of  this  body  is  pro- 
nounced upon  it,  and  not  before.  Although  the 
election  was  void,  none  can  doubt  that  the  office 
was  tilled  (as  Senators  have  said,  and  I confess 
properly  said)  by  the  Senator  occupying  the 
office  as  Senator  de  facto,  though  not  de  jure. 
N ow  the  distinction  between  de  facto  and  de  jure 
is  perfectly  intelligible;  the  office  was  lull, 
though  the  election  was  void.  How  was  it  full? 
Why,  it  was  said,  and  1 think  properly  saiJ  by 
the  Senator  from  Georgia,  ttiat  it  was  filled  from 
necessary  convenience  and  political  necessity. 
Although  the  election  was  void,  yet  the  office 
was  fined  from  political  necessity.  When  the 
gentleman  chosen  presented  himself  with  his 
cerutjpale  of  election,  primu  facie  evidence  to  us 
ol  Ins  title  to  the  seal,  he  became  invested  with 
the  privileges  of  office,  and  held  them,  though 
tns  election  Was  void,  until  the  act  of. resignation. 
And  the  action  of  the  Senate  can  amount  to  no- 
thing more  than  to  declare  that  the  office  is  va- 
cant, when  the  judgment  is  pronounced.  1 think, 
then,  it  will  be  lound  that  it  is  not  competent 
lor  Gen.  Shields  to  resign  his  office  to  the  Se- 
nate, or  lo  any  other  than  the  power  whence  he 
derived  it.  1 do  not  see  that  our  action  can  in 
the  slightest  degree  affect  the  action  of  the  Go- 
vernor ol  Illinois.  He  must  determine  for  him- 
sell.  We  cannot  dictate  lo  him.  Least  of  all 
Cali  we  control  him.  1 have  regarded  mis  ques- 
tion, men,  as  one  purely  judicial.  1 should  be 
exceedingly  sorry,  as  i presume  every  Senator 
would  be,  il  our  act  should  be  liable  to  any  mis- 
construction or  perversion  ; or  if  it  should  be 
considered  a reUeelion  upon  the  justly  distin- 
guished and  gallant  gentleman  whose  case  has 
come  belore  us,  necessarily,  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, 1 cannot  imagine,  lor  a moment,  that  it 
will  disparage  him  with  tile  appointing  power, 
or  in  Hie  estimation  ol  his  fellow-citizens.  But, 
il  this  were  the  case,  il  should  not  in  the  slight- 
degree  aticol  our  action.  1 shall  with  pleasure 
Vole  lor  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  Irom 
South  Carolina,  as  making  the  resolution  more 
explicit. 

Mr.  Rusk  said  it  seemed  to  him  they  were  fall- 
ing into  an  error  m regard  lo  resignations.  A 
resignation  was  not  the  assent  wlucn  the  Senate 
or  me  Legislature  gives  lo  it,  but  the  voluntary 
act  ol  ihe  Senator  himself.  The  moment  he  ten 
dercd  his  resignation,  he  had  absolved  himself 
Irom  ail  duty  to  the  Senate  or  the  Stale,  without 
any  communication  having  passed  between  him 
and  the  authorities  of  the  State.  It  was,  there- 
lore,  to  his  mind,  but  courteous,  proper,  and 
right,  that  the  Governor  should  be  notified  of  tne 
resignation. 

Air.  Jejferson  Davis  then  made  his  motion  to 
lay  the  wnole  suuject  upon  the  table,  and  it  was, 
by  yeas  and  nays  decided  m the  negative,  17  lo 

The  question  then  being  on  Mr.  Calhoun's 
amendment,  Air.  Turney  rose  and  staled,  that, 
lor  me  reason  that  he  did  not  conceive  there  was 
any  question  legitimately  before  me  Senate,  he 
should  vole  neither  on  the  amendment  nor  on  the 
resolution.  He  insisted  that  the  only  proper 


course  for  Ihe  Senate  was  to  accept  the  resigna- 
tion, and  expressed  the  hope  that  the  late  Sena- 
lor  from  Illinois,  (Judge  Breese,)  had  had  noth- 
ing to  do  with  intigaiing  this  investigation.  He 
further  insisted  that  the  right  to  resign  to  the  Se- 
ll ate,  had  been  established  by  uniform  precedents, 
and  cited  the  cases  of  Governor  Bagly  and  of 
Colonel  Sevier,  whose  resignations  were  tender- 
ed to  and  received  by  the  Senate.  He  did  not  take 
part  with  Gen.  Shields  or  Judge  Breese — he 
would  do  a favor  to  one  as  soon  as  the  other — 
hut  he  held  that  there  was  nothing  now  here  for 
the  Senate  to  act  upon,  and  if  the  resolution  was 
adopted  it  would  be  considered  by  the  country  as 
an  act  of  persecution. 

Mr.  Douglass  referred  to  the  inconsistency  of 
refusing  lo  allow  his  colleague  either  to  hold 
his  seat  or  lo  resign.  He  referred  lo  the  numer- 
ous cases  in  which  Senators  had  been  permitted 
to  resign  directly  to  the  Cnair — to  those  ol  Mr. 
Clay  and  Mr.  Reverdy  Johnson.  There  seemed 
lo  bea  predetermination  that  his  colleague  should 
not  go  out  without  being  kicked  out; — why  is  ihe 
name  of  Reverdy  Johnson  not  called  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate,  and  why  is  the  name  ol 
James  Shields  called  ? Does  not  the  same  record 
show  that  both  of  them  have  resigned  llleir  seats  ? 
Is  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  to  decide  this  ques- 
tion against  General  Shields?  If  this  system  of 
persecution  is  to  be  carried  on  by  the  Senate 
against  this  gentleman — 

The  Senator  was  here  called  to  order  by  Mr. 
JWangum  ; but  no  point  of  order  being  made,  Mr. 
Douglass  proceeded. 

Sir,  perhaps  1 used  a harsh  expression  ; but,  if 
it  is  not  per-ecution,  why  does  the  Senate  make 
this  distinction ? The  Senator  from  Virginia  has 
denied  the  right  of  a Seiialor  to  resign  lo  the 
Senate.  Do  we  not  recollect,  sir,  now,  a few 
years  ago,  these  galleries  were  filled  and  these 
lobbies  crowded  lo  hear  the  valedictory  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  Irom  Kentucky,  who  had 
resigned  his  seat  in  this  chamber,  and  resigned  to 
the  President  of  the  Senate?  Was  the  privilege 
then  refused  to  him ? He  resigned  to  the  chair. 
Was  il  asserted  that  he  had  no  right  to  do  so  ? 1 

believe,  sir,  that  several  distinguidied  Senators 
at  the  last  session  of  this  body  resigned  lo  tne 
chair.  There  was  no  objection  made  then.  Only 
a few  days  ago  an  honorable  and  aecomplisheu 
Senator  Irom  Maryland  resigned  to  the  occupant 
of  the  chair,  in  order  lo  lake  las  seat  in  the  Cabi 
net;  and,  sir,  his  name  is  dropped  from  the  re- 
cord of  Senators.  1 ask  wtiy  me  name  of  my 
colleague  is  not  dropped  also,  and  whether  this 
distinction  did  not  justify  me,  in  the  lace  of  what 
1 see  around  me,  in  saying  that  here  was  some- 
thing that  lo  my  mind  resembled  persecution? 
Yes,  sir,  persecution  of  a man  whose  mislortune 
it  was  to  be  born  in  a loreign  land  ; a man,  sir, 
who  has  shown  his  devotion  to  this  country,  1 
think,  by  as  many  titles  and  by  as  many  glorious 
deeds  as  those  ol  any  man  living.  Still,  Sir,  that 
man  is  not  to  be  permitted  to  tiave  extended  to 
him  the  decent  courtesies  that  have  never  been 
refused  to  mortal  man  before;  not,  sir,  the  cour- 
tesy which  you  nave  hut  a lew  days  ago  extended 
lo  a late  member  of  tins  body,  now  a member  of 
the  Cabinet,  upon  resigning  Ins  seat.  Why  is 
this  distinction  manifested  to  pronounce  condem- 
nation upon  my  colleague  and  to  mtiicl  an  injury 
upon  the  State  which  1 represent?  There  is  no 
ease  before  you.  No  man  can  pretend  that  tns 
oojecl  is  lo  vindicate  the  Constitution  ; no  man 
can  contend  that  Ins  object  is  to  purge  the  body  ; 
no  man  can  contend  tnat  the  decision  that  y ou 
are  about  to  make  can  have  any  practical  effect 
upon  this  body.  It  is  not  designed  lor  that. 
What,  then,  is  it  designed  for?  L it  uol  lo  fix  a 
brand  upon  a distinguished  citizen  and  a gallant 
soldier?  Is  it  to  ann  an  insult  at  one  ol  the  so- 
vereign States  of  tins  Uinun  ? Is  il  that  that  in- 
duces you  lo  violate  every  practice  that  the  Se- 
nate has  heretofore  adopted  in  similar  cases? 
Never  before  did  you  reluse  a member  of  this 
body  the  right  of  resignation.  Never  belore  did 
you  persevere  in  aiming  a blow  at  a sovereign 
Slate,  after  the  subject-matter  involved  ill  the 
question  to  be  discussed  had  ceased  to  he  a prac- 
tical question  belore  tne  Senate.  1 trust,  sir,  if 
1 have  shown  any  degree  of  feeling  upon  the 
subject — if  1 have  said  a word  that  seemed  un- 
coui  leous  to  the  body — that  1 shall  be  pardoned. 
Certainly,  sir,  1 would  not  do  so  willingly.  1 
hold  in  loo  high  reverence  this  body,  1 hold  in 
loo  high  regard  every  member  of  it,  to  say  a 
word  tnat  might  seem  offensive  or  disrespectlul. 
But,  sir,  1 believe  in  my  heart  tnat  a flagrant 
wrong  is  about  to  be  done  to  my  Stale,  and  lo 


her  representative,  who  has  poured  out  his  blood 
lor  the  honor  and  fame  of  this  country.  Arid, 
sir,  believing  this,  feeling  il  deeply,  1 trust  I shall 
be  pardoned  for  showing  some  feeling  on  this  oc- 
casion. 

Mr-  Foote  proceeded  at  length,  to  give  Ihe 
views  in  defence  of  Gen.  Shields’  right  to  re- 
sign, remarking  in  the  course  of  his  speech,  that 
as  it  was  said  in  days  of  old,  that  no  good  could 
come  out  of  Nazareth,  so  it  now  appeared  to  be 
declared  here  that  no  good  can  come  out  of  Ire- 
land. If  the  act  contemplated  be  consummated, 
it  would  be  deemed  by  the  people,  in  all  time  to 
come,  one  of  the  most  flagrant  acts  of  persecu- 
tion against  a patriotic  and  heroic  citizen  ever 
perpetrated  by  a deliberative  body — against  a 
man  whose  achievements  are  engraven  in  im- 
perishable letters  upon  the  history  of  our  coun- 
try. 

Mr.  Butler  denied  that  there  was  anything  in 
the  simple  question  belore  them,  to  call  for  the 
manifestation  of  feeling  which  had  been  exhibit- 
ed. He  had  for  one,  entertained  none  but  lha 
kindest  feelings  toward  Gen.  Shields,  and  if  he 
had  followed  his  own  honorable  instincts,  instead 
of  permitting  the  injudicious  course  of  his  more 
active  friend  s here,  it  would  have  been  much 
better  for  him,  and  he.  would  have  saved  himself 
much  of  the  mortification  to  which  he  has  been 
subjected.  He  did  not  stand  there  to  vindicate 
his  own  motives,  but  he  denied  that  he  had  acted 
from  any  pre-Jelermined  intention  to  “ kick  Gen. 
Shields  out.”  And  he  must  also  be  permitted  to 
add,  that  some  of  the  laurels  that  Gen.  Shields 
had  gained  in  the  service  of  his  country,  were 
intertwined  with  those  of  citizens  of  his  own 
Stale,  mingled  with  the  cypress,  too. 

Mr.  Underwood  followed  in  opposition  lo  the 
amendment,  and  to  the  resoluti  >n  as  at  present 
amended.  He  did  not  think  Gen.  Shields  enti- 
tled to  his  seat,  Out  he  desired  the  resolution 
simply  so  to  declare  that  Gen.  Shields  is  nut 
eligible  to  a seat  in  the  Ssnate,  as  that  the  Go- 
vernor, he  said,  might  fill  the  vacancy. 

Mr.  Dawson  had  only  risen  todisclaim  any  in- 
tention ol  a predetermination  to  prejudge  inis 
question.  He  could  not  lor  one,  consent  to  have 
it  supposed  by  the  country  that  he  would  engage 
in  persecuting  a distinguished  citizen.  He  was 
proceeding  to  notice  Hie  remarks  of  Mr.  Foote 
with  some  particularity,  though  without  referring 
to  him  personally,  wlien 

Mr.  Foote  inquired  il  the  Senator  alluded  to 
him. 

Mr.  Dawson  replied  in  the  affirmative. 

Mr.  Foote  said  that  his  remarks  had  not  been 
intended  as  specially  applicable  to  any  Senator. 
They  were  intended  lo  he  general  ; but  lie  was 
prepared  to  say  that  they  were  intended  to  be  ap- 
plieaale  to  any  one,  here  or  elsewhere,  who  may 
feel  them  not  inappiicaOle  lo  hi  uself. 

Mr.  Dawson  continued.  They  could  not  be 
considered  applieaDle  lo  any  one  here — lor  no 
Senator  could  De  justly  chargeable  with  a desire 
or  intention  to  peisecule  one  so  distinguished  in 
the  service  of  his  country  as  had  been  General 
Shields.  He  proceeded  lo  a very  able  constitu- 
tional argument  against  Gen.  Shield’s  right  lo  a 
seat,  closing- with  the  expression  of  a opinion, 
that  the  Governor  would  have  the  power  lo  fill 
the  vacancy. 

Air.  Cass. — I have  listened  with  attention,  if 
not  with  profit,  to  this  long  debate  ; and  1 have 
not  the  vanity  to  suppose  Inal  1 can  add  any  thing 

10  the  stock  of  information  that  has  ueen  elicited 
in  its  progress.  1 have  heard  a good  deal  of 
sound  argument,  of  vivid  declamation,  and  of  le- 
gal learning,  and  1 shall  not  attempt  to  add  any 
Hung.  1 merely  rise  to  say  that  1 shall  not  vote 
lor  the  resolution;  for  1 consider,  with  the  Sena- 
tor Irom  Tennessee,  that  it  is  an  aOstraclion  ; 
that  it  is  a declaration  that  has  no  practical  ap- 
plicability lo  any  question  that  is  legitimately 
pending  hefore  the  Senate.  Gen.  Shields  is  not 
claiming  a seat.  It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that 
this  declaration  on  our  part  is  not  merely  a work 
ol  supererogation,  but  an  assumption  of  power 
that  does  not  belong  lo  Ihe  Senate.  In  my  opi- 
nion we  might  as  well  pass  a judgment  upon  ilia 
qualifications  of  any  other  Senator  as  upon  those 
of  General  Shields  ; and  for  that  reason  I shall 
not  vote. 

The  question  being  taken  upon  the  amendment, 

11  was  adopted. 

M r.  Underwood  then  moved  to  strikeout  the 
word  void,  and  insert  “ dues  not  entitle  him  lo  a 
seat  as  such  in  this  body.” 

L'pou  tins  motion  me  yeas  and  nays  were  or- 
dered, and,  being  taken,  were  as  follows  : 
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Yeas. — Messrs.  Atchison.  Bradbury.  Davis  of  Mis 
sissippi,  Douglass,  Downs , Filch , Fitzpatrick.  Foote, 
Jones,  Norris,  Rusk,  Soule,  Sturgeon,  Underwood, 
and  Yulee. — 16. 

N ays. — Missis  Badger,  Baldwin.  Bell  Berrien. 
Borland,  Bright,  Butler,  Calhoun,  Clarke,  Cooper, 
Corwin,  Davis  of  Massachusetts,  Dawson,  Dickinson 
Greene,  Hamlin,  Hunter,  Mangum,  Mason,  Mdler, 
Morton,  Phelps,  Seward,  Smith,  Spruance,  Upliam, 
Wales,  and  Webster.— 28. 

Mr.  Douglass  Ihen  moved  to  amend  by  striking 
out  all  alter  the  word  “Resolved,”  and  insert  the 
following  : “ That  the  Vice  President  be  request- 
ed to  notify  the  Executive  of  Illinois  that  the 
hot).  James  Shields  has  resigned  his  seat  in  this 
body.”  And  upon  that  motion  he  called  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

They  u ere  ordered. 

Mr.  Davis,  of  Mississippi.  1 do  not  perceive 
the  object  of  this  motion  ; because  1 am  one  ol 
those  who  consider  the  resignation  of  the  mem- 
ber elect  from  Illinois  is  properly  to  be  made  to 
his  own  State,  and  that  the  Senate  has  received 
notification  thereof.  He  has  withdrawn  from 
the  Senate.  So  far,  therefore,  a3  we  are  con- 
cerned, his  resignation  is  complete.  I voted  for 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
because  1 thought  it  could  do  no  harm.  The  Con- 
stitution provides  the  mode  of  keeping  the  Se- 
nate full,  'i  lie  Legislature  of  the  State  has 
made  an  election  , and  whether  the  member 
goes  out  by  resignation,  by  rejection,  or  by  any 
other  mode  than  by  the  expiration  ot  the  term,  I 
conceive  that  a vacancy  such  as  is  contemplated 
by  the  Constitution  exists  ; and  that  a case  arises 
where,  to  preserve  the  lull  number  of  Senators 
in  the  body,  the  Governor  can  appoint.  I do 
not  intend,  however,  to  dilate  upon  this,  because 
J consider  the  case  as  having  passed  from  us. 
But,  as  J intend  to  adhere  to  the  line  which  1 
originally  marked  out,  I have  thought  it  proper 
to  state  to  the  Senate  the  reason  for  this  vote. 

Mi.  Douglass.  All  that  I tiave  to  say  in  reply 
to  my  honorable  friend  is,  that  the  Senate  has 
endorsed  the  principle  that  a Senator  may  re- 
sign to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Davis.  1 think  that,  as  far  as  the  Senate 
is  concerned,  the  act  is  now  complete.  The  re- 
signation has  been  tendered  and  the  member 
elect  has  withdrawn.  It  is  a matter  now  be- 
tween himself  and  the  Slate. 

Tne  question  being  taken  upon  the  amend- 
ment, it  was  rejected  by  yeas  and  nays,  as  1 o 1- 
lows : 

Yeas — Messrs.  Cass,  Chase  Douglas,  Downs  Fitz- 
patrick, Foote,  Junes,  Rusk,  Soule,  Sturgeon,  Under- 
wood and  Yulee — 12. 

JNavs — Messrs.  Atchison,  Badger,  Baldwin,  Bell, 
Berrien,  Borland,  Bradbury,  Bright,  Butler,  Culhuun, 
Clarke,  Cooper,  Corwin,  Davis,  of  Massachusetts, 
Davis,  of  Mississippi,  Dawson,  Dickinson,  Greene, 
Hurnlin,  Hunter,  Mangum,  Mason,  Miller,  Morion, 
Phelps,  Seward,  Smith  Spruance,  Upliam,  IVales, 
Walker,  and  Webster — 32. 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  the  resolu- 
tion as  amended,  and  it  was  adopted  without  a 
division. 

Mr.  Webster  moved  that  a copy  of  the  resolu- 
tion, certified  by  the  Secretary,  be  transmitted 
by  the  Vice  President  to  the  Executive  of  Illi- 
nois. 

The  motion  « as  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  then  proceeded  to  the  considera- 
tion of  Executive  business,  and,  after  some  time 
spent  ttieiein,  adjourned. 

Friday,  March  16,  1849. 

The  Vice  President,  in  accordance  with  the  in- 
timation given  yesterday,  not  being  present,  the 
Senate  was  called  to  order  by  the  Secretary,  Mr. 
Dickens. 

Mr.  Mangum  rose,  and  after  remarking  that  it 
would  be  perceived  the  Chair  had  been  vacated 
with  a vew  to  atford  to  the  Senate  the  customary 
opportunity  to  select  a temporary  President, 
moved  Lhal.  the  Hon.  David  R.  Atchison  be  unani- 
mously appointed;  which  was  agreed  to,  and  Mr. 
Atchison  was  conducted  to  the  Chair  by  Messrs. 
Mangum  and  Cass. 

Mr  Bell,  from  the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs, 
reported  tack  the  memorial  ol  the  Western  Che- 
rokees,  yesterday  presented,  and  moved,  as  it 
would  not  be  possible  to  act  upon  it  at  the  present 
session,  that  it  be  laid  on  the  table,  and  printed 
lor  the  use  of  the  Senate.  Agreed  to. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Mangum,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  was  directed  to  purchase  for  the  use 
of  the  Senate,  one  hundred  and  twenty  copies  of 
the  work  on  the  Treasury  Department,  compiled 
by  Robert  Mayo,  at  a price  not  exceeding  five 
dollars  per  copy, 


Mr.  Hunter  had  leave  to  withdraw  papers. 

On  motion  of  Mr .’Rusk,  the  sergeant-at-arms 
was  authorised  to  employ  the  messengers,  &e.  as 
long,  during  the  recess,  as  might  be  deemed  ne- 
cessary. 

Mr,  Bright  submitted  a resolution,  which  lies 
over  authorizing  the  employment  of  Mr.  B.  F. 
Brown,  as  a clerk,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Secretary. 

Saturday,  March  17,  1849. 

The  consideration  of  the  resolutions  submitted 
yesterday  were  postponed  ; and  after  a brief  Exe- 
cutive session  the  Senate  adjourned. 

Monday,  March  19,  1849. 

The  resolution  heretofore  submitted  by  Mr. 
Rusk,  authorizing  the  employment  by  the  Ser- 
geant at  Arms,  during  the  recess,  so  long  as  may 
be  necessary,  of  the  messengers  and  folders  of 
the  Senate,  coming  up  in  order,  it  was,  alter  de- 
bate, on  motion  of  Mr.  Bright,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Contingent  Expenses, — 17  to  16- 

Mr.  Foote  submitted  a resolution,  authorizing 
the  printing,  in  pamphlet  form,  for  the  use  of  the 
Senate,  of  5000  copies  of  the  opinions  of  the 
Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  in  the  case  of 
“ Norris  vs.  The  City  of  Boston,”  and  “ Smith 
vs.  Turner,”  the  same  to  be  printed  in  the  same 
style  and  manner  as  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Cum l are  usually  executed.  Lies  over. 

The  Senate  then  went  into  Executive  session. 

Tuesday,  March  20,  1849. 

The  resolution  yesterday  submitted  by  Mr. 
Foote,  for  the  printing  of  5,000  extra  copies  of 
the  recent  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
cases  of  “ Norris  vs.  the  City  of  Boston ” and 
“ Smith  vs.  Turner ,”  annulling  certain  laws  of 
New  York  and  Massachusetts,  and  in  regard  to 
emigrant  passengers,  came  up  in  order. 

Mr.  Benton  opposed  the  resolution  on  the 
ground  that  this  was  exclusively  an  executive 
and  not  a legislative  session  of  the  Senate,  and 
that  by  the  rules  such  a resolution  was  in  the 
nature  of  a bill,  which  required  three  several 
readings  on  three  several  days  unless  otherwise 
ordered  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Webster  said  lhal  a resolution  had  been 
adopted  a month  ago,  to  print  the  usual  number 
for  the  use  of  the  Senate,  and  he  concurred  ful- 
ly with  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  as  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  printing  the  extra  numoer,  if  this  can 
be  properly  done  within  the  rules  of  the  Senate. 
The  important  constitutional  question  upon  which 
the  Judges  had  decided,  rendered  their  decision 
interesting  to  the  people  of  the  whole  Union. 
The  Repurls  of  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  as  ordinarily  published,  reach  but  few  oi 
the  profession,  and  scarcely  any  of  the  people. 

Mr.  Seward  said  that  into  the  port  of  New  Yoik 
the  great  tide  of  emigration  was  chiefly  poured, 
and  the  frauds  practiced  upon  emigrants  had  be- 
come intolerable.  By  the  recent  decision,  the 
whole  system  adopted  by  the  State  had  been 
subverted,  and  emigrants  were  now  frequently 
fell  in  a stale  of  great  destitution.  The  Legisfa- 
tuie  ol  that  Stale  v\  as  now  in  session,  and  desired 
to  know  what  can  be  done  to  remedy  the  evil, 
tiial  they  may  act  before  ttieir  adjournment.  He 
was  in  lavor  of  the  resolution,  because  it  would 
enable  him  to  transmit,  at  an  early  day,  impor- 
tant information  to  tiial  Legislature,  though  he 
concurred  mainly  in  the  views  of  the  Senator 
Irom  Missouri  as  to  the  policy  which  should  be 
pursued  in  regard  to  the  Contingent  Fund. 

Mr.  Badger  also,  for  reasons  which  he  stated, 
deemed  the  adoption  of  the  resolution  important. 
He  argued  that  the  objections  of  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  were  not  well-founded,  contending 
Uiat  it  was  perfectly  competent  for  tie  Senate  to 
determine  the  question  at  the  present  called  ses- 
sion, as  the  passage  of  the  resolution  did  not  re- 
quire either  the  assent  of  the  other  House  or  the 
signature  of  the  President.  As  to  the  other  ob- 
jection, that  the  rules  require  that  the  resolution 
shall  be  read  three  limes  on  Itiree  several  days, 
unless  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  Senate, 
if  such  was  the  proper  construction,  it  had  not 
hitherto  been  enlorced.  This  resolution  to  print 
an  ezlra  number,  tie  conceived,  did  come  more 
strictly  within  this  rule  than  did  a resolution  to 
print  the  usual  number.  He  had  no  recollection 
of  but  a single  instance  in  which  three  several 
readings  had  been  required  of  a resolution  af- 
fecting the  contingent  lund,  and  that  was  a reso- 
lution providing  lor  a Register  for  the  Senate, 
which,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Senator  irom 
Missouri,  had  been  three  times  read,  before  its 
passage.  He  suggested  an  amendment  of  the 


resolul  ion,  so  as  to  provide  for  the  printing  of 
ten  thousand,  instead  of  five  thousand  copies, 
which  was  accepted  by  Mr.  Foole  as  a modifica- 
tion. 

Mr.  Berrien  opposed  the  resolution,  though  not 
for  the  reasons  stated  by  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri, (M r.  Benton.)  He  did  not  Ihink  it  neces- 
sary for  the  information  of  the  Legislature  of 
New  York,  who  must  already  be  apprised  of  the 
character  of  the  decision.  Nor  did  he  .think  it 
proper,  in  this  manner,  for  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  to  lake  apparently  an  appeal  from 
the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  to  the  people  of  the  United  Stales. 

Mr.  Dickinson  said  the  object  to  be  attained  — 
the  general  dissemination  of  the  information  con- 
tained, was  of  so  much  greater  importance  than 
tile  mere  question  of  expense  involved,  that  he 
hoped  there  would  be  no  opposition  to  the  reso- 
lution. 

After  some  further  debate,  by  Messrs.  Foote 
Berrien,  Butler,  and  Hunter,  the  resolution,  as 
modified,  was  adopted  by  yeas  and  nays — 23  to 
17. 

The  presiding  officer  laid  before  the  Senate  a 
letter  from  the  clerk  of  the  late  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, as  follows  : 

Clerk's  Office  of  the 

House  of  Representatives,  March  20,  1849. 

To  the  Pi  esidenl  of  the  Senate  : — 

Sir  : it  becomes  my  duly  to  notify  the  Senate 
that  the  Hon.  Rudolphus  Dickinson,  late  a mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Uni- 
ted Stales,  Irom  the  Stale  of  Ohio,  departed  this 
life,  in  Washington,  this  morning,  at  5 o’clock, 
and  that  the  funeral  ceremonies  will  lake  place 
to-morrow,  at  12  o’clock,  meridian. 

Thomas  J.  Campbell, 

Clerk  of  House  of  Representatives  of  the  U.  S. 

Mr.  Chase  of  Ohio  rose  and  said  : — 

Mr.  President:  l am  advised  that  no  case  has 
hitherto  occurred,  of  a death  of  a member  of 
the  House  in  this  city,  after  the  adjournment  and 
during  the  Executive  session  of  the  Senate.  I 
am,  therefore,  without  precedent  as  to  the  course 
proper  to  be  now  pursued,  but  it  seems  to  me 
highly  fit  that  some  appropriate  action  shtSild  be 
taken  by  this  body,  in  reference  to  the  announce- 
ment winch  has  just  been  made. 

1 had  not  the  pleasure  of  a personal  acquaint- 
ance with  the  deceased.  He  was  born,  1 be- 
lieve, in  the  State  of  Massachusetts.  Without 
the  advantage  of  fortune,  he  was  compelled  to 
rely  upon  his  own  exertions  for  the  means  of 
subsistence  and  the  advantages  of  education.  He 
was  graduated,  1 understand,  at  Williams  Col- 
lege, in  the  State  of  his  nativity,  and  soon  after- 
wards emigrated  to  the  West,  and  fixed  his  resi- 
dence in  Ohio. 

Here  he  prosecuted  the  study  of  iaw,  and 
commenced  the  practice  of  his  profession.  He 
was  afterwards  appointed  by  the  General  As- 
sembly a member  of  the  Board  ol  Public  Works. 
At  the  general  election  of  1848,  he  was  chosen 
a member  of  the  30th  Congress,  and  was  re- 
elected last  fall  by  a large  majority. 

1 have  said,  Mr.  President,  tnal  1 had  not  the 
pleasure  ot  personally  kuowing  the  deceased; 
hut  the  trusts  with  which  he  was  honored  by  the 
State  of  his  adoption,  and  by  his  immediate  con- 
stituents, who  best  knew  his  worth,  couipoie  a 
more  appropriate  eulogy  than  I could  pronounce. 
1 beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  resolutions: 

Resolved,  unanimously,  That  the  members  of  the 
Senate  have  received  with  deep  sensibility  infor- 
mation of  the  death  of  the  Hon,  Rudolphus  Dick- 
inso.i,  late  a member  of  the  Huuse  of  Represen- 
tatives of  the  United  Slates,  and  a member  elect 
of  that  House  Irom  the  Slate  of  Ohio,  and  that 
they  lender  to  the  relatives  of  the  deceased  the 
expression  of  their  sympathies  in  this  afflicting 
bereavement. 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  the  Senate,  as  a 
mark  ol  respect  lor  the  memory  of  the  deceased, 
will  attend  Itis  funeral  to-morrow  at  12  o’clock, 
and  wear  crape  on  the  left  arm  for  thirty  days. 

Resolved,  As  a further  mark  of  respect  for  the 
memory  of  the  deceased,  that  the  Senate  do  now 
adjourn. 

Wednesday,  March  21,  1849. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  Executive  business, 
and  when  the  doors  were  again  opened, 

In  pursuance  of  the  resolution  of  yesterday  the 
members  proceeded  to  the  Hall  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  attend  the  funeral  seivices  of 
the  Hon.  Rudolphus  Dickinson, 
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Thursday,  March  22,  1849. 

Mr.  Foote  submitted  a resolution,  requesting 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  transmit  to  the 
Senate  all  the  papers  relating  to  the  application 
of  John  A.  Rodgers  for  a pension,  which  was 
laid  over. 

The  Senate  then  proceeded  to  Executive  Ses- 
sion. 

Friday,  March  23,  1849. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Badger,  it  was  resolved  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  pay  to  Thomas  Peters 
two  hundred  and  sixty-three  dollars  for  extra 
services  performed  in  the  retiring  and  folding 
rooms. 

The  resolution  submitted  yesterday  by  Mr. 
Foote  requesting  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
transmit  certain  papers  to  the  Senate,  was  taken 
up  and  adopted. 

The  President,  pro  tempore,  informed  the  Se- 
nate there  was  no  furttier  business  before  the 
body. 

Mr.  Webster,  from  the  Committee  appointed  in 
Executive  Session  yesterday,  to  wait  on  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  United  States  and  inform  him,  that 
unless  he  might  have  further  communications  to 
make  to  them,  they  were  ready  to  adjourn,  sent 
the  following  report  to  the  Chair;  which  was 
read,  viz : 

“That  they  duly  performed  that  duty,  and  that 
the  President  requested  them  to  inform  the  Se- 
nate that  he  had  no  further  communication  to 
make  to  them.  He  requested  the  Committee  to 
tender  his  respects  to  the  members  of  the  Senate, 
and  to  say  that  ne  wished  them  all  a safe  return 
to  their  homes,  and  a happy  meeting  with  their 
families.” 

The  Senate  then  proceeded  to  the  considera- 
tion of  Executive  business  ; and  after  some  time 
spent  therein  the  doors  were  reopened. 

The  Senate  then  adjourned  sine  die. 


0pccd)cs  in  Congress. 


SPEECH  OF  HON.  JAMES  McDOWELL, 


OF  VIRGINIA. 

In  the  U.  S.  House  of  Representatives,  February  23, 

1849,  on  the  formation  of  Governments  for  New 

Mexico  and  California. 

The  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  state  of  the 
Union  having  under  consideration  the  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  the  support  of  the  Post  Office  Department 
for  the  year  ending  30th  June,  1850,  and  for  other 
purposes,  (Mr.  White,  of  iMew  York,  in  the  chair)— 

Mr.  McDowell  addressed  the' Chairman,  and 
after  expressing  his  regret  at  being  constrained 
by  the  state  of  business  before  the  committee  and 
the  House,  either  to  adopt  the  disorderly  and  ir- 
regular practice  of  speaking  upon  one  subject 
whilst  another  and  a different  one  was  formally 
before  the  committee,  or  to  forego  the  only  op- 
portunity he  might  have  of  speaking  at  all,  then 
proceeded,  substantially,  as  follows  : 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  it  had  been  my  good  fortune 
to  have  entered  upon  the  discussion  of  our  terri- 
torial affairs  at  an  earlier  period  of  the  debate  of 
which  they  have  so  long  been  the  subject,  1 
would  have  considered  it  not  only  my  privilege, 
but  my  duty,  to  have  examined  the  constitutional 
questions  with  which  they  have  been  connected, 
as  fully  and  thoroughly  as  my  short  hour  would 
have  allowed:  but  at  this  late  period  of  the 
session  and  of  debate  also,  after  these  very 
questions,  in  all  their  latitude,  have  been  dis- 
cussed here,  almost  to  the  hundredth  time, 
with  unwearied  elaboration,  and  oftentimes 
with  great  ability,  it  would  seem  that  any  fur- 
ther and  formal  discussion  of  them  now  was 
scarcely  admissible.  At  all  events,  sir,  1 cannot 
but  know , not  only  how  irksome  it  would  be  to  me 
to  go  over  these  questions  afresh,  but  how  utter- 
ly hopeless  also  would  be  the  expectation,  on  my 
part  of  reproducing  them  in  any  more  impres- 
sive lights  than  those  in  which  they  have  already 
been  presented  by  my  colleagues  in  opinion. 
Gladly,  therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I would 
have  gone  into  an  examination  of  these  questions 
at  a more  propitious  moment,  and  fully  as  1 had 
prepared  myself  to  do  so,  and  had  intended  to  do 
so  until  within  a lew  days  ago,  1 shall  now  leave 
them,  and  instead  of  any  argument  upon  them 
will  proceed  to  offer  some  remarks  to  the  com- 
mittee in  vindication  and  support  of  the  bill 
which  proposes  to  admit  our  Mexican  Territories 
upon  the  footing  of  a Slate. 

Whether  the  bill  which  was  originally  re- 


ported upon  that  subject  in  the  Senate  by  an 
honorable  member  of  that  body  from  Illinois, 
(Mr.  Douglass.)  or  the  substitute  for  that  bill 
which  was  offered  in  this  House  by  my  kinsman 
and  colleague  from  Virginia,  (Mr.  Preston.)  be 
preferred,  is,  in  my  opinion,  not  very  material. 
Upon  the  whole,  I prefer  the  substitute,  but  will 
cheerfully  vote  for  either.  They  both  rest  upon 
the  same  basis,  and  depend  for  their  rejection  or 
support  upon  the  same  general  considerations. 
It  is  not  pretended  that  either  the  original  bill 
or  the  substitute  for  it  is  free  from  objections; 
nor  is  it  pretended  that  these  objections  should 
nut  weigh  heavily  against  both  in  a different  and 
less  critical  condition  of  the  country  than  the 
present.  Dut  as  these  objections  are  temporary 
mainly,  as  none  of  them  are  fatal  in  their  na- 
ture, and  as  the  advantages  with  which  they  are 
connected  are  of  high  national  value,  it  is  justly 
considered,  I think,  sir,  that  the  measure  which 
the  bill  arid  the  substitute  embody  furnishes  an 
honorable  and  common  ground  upon  which  our 
conflicting  opinio  son  the  subject  of  that  mea 
sure  may  be  mutually  gien  up,  and  our  national 
difficulties  about  it  suitably  and  finally  disposed 
of.  As  to  the  constitutional  authority  which  it 
involves,  that,  I presume,  will  not  be  seriously 
questioned  by  anybody. 

The  constitutional  power  to  admit  a State — 
that  which  this  measure  proposes  to  draw  into 
immediate  exercise — is  a distinct,  positive,  ex- 
pressly-canted power,  subject  to  no  prescribed 
qualification  of  substance  or  form,  which  is  at 
all  applicable  to  the  case  in  which  it  is  now.pru- 
posed  to  be  exercised.  The  whole  power,  to- 
gether with  every  connected  circumstance  under 
which  it  may  be  considered  necessary  and  pro- 
per to  carry  it  into  execution,  is  confided  to 
the  sound  judgment  and  discretion  of  Congress. 
Whether,  therefore,  the  Slate  which  it  is  pro- 
posed to  admit,  itself  at  the  time  being  a terri- 
tory of  the  United  States,  ought  or  ought  not  to  be 
kept  for  a longer  or  a shorter  period  in  its  terri- 
torial condition,  or  whether  that  condition  ought 
to  be  dispensed  with  entirely,  are  questions  which 
necessarily  result  from  the  execution  of  the 
power  to  admit,  and  which  it  is  for  the  discre- 
tion of  Congress,  and  that  only,  to  determine. 
There  may  exist  the  very  strongest  and  soundest 
reasons,  in  a particular  case,  why  the  territorial 
condition  should  be  enforced  rigorously,  and  for 
a long  period  ol  time ; and  so  too,  on  the  con- 
trary, there  may  be  reasons  of  equal  obligation 
and  authority,  in  another  case,  why  this  prelimi 
nary  or  nursery  condition  of  the  territory  should 
be  passed  over  altogether,  and  the  embryo  com- 
monwealth at  once  taken  into  the  family  of  the 
States.  The  Congress  of  1787,  acting  upon  the 
necessities  then  existing,  constituted  a govern- 
ment for  the  Northwestern  Territory  upon  the 
model  of  their  own  famous  ordinance  of  that 
day.  The  Congress  of  1849,  acting  upon  the 
necessities  of  this  day,  and  with  a jurisdiction 
over  the  subject  more  plenary  than  that  of  its 
predecessor,  may,  at  its  own  election,  either 
constitute  a government  for  its  Mexican  terri- 
tories as  territories,  or  authorize  them  to  consti- 
tute a government  lor  themselves  as  a Stale. 

On  these  alternative  modes  of  action,  both 
equally  belonging  to  Congress,  the  formation  of 
a government  lor  the  territories  as  such,  with 
reserved  supremacy  here,  is  most  consistent  with 
our  legislative  precedents;  but  the  admission  of 
them  lorlhwilh  into  the  Union  under  the  guaran- 
tee ol  a republican  form  of  government,  and  with 
a State  constitution  established  by  themselves,  is 
but  the  exercise  in  another  form  of  our  admitted 
discretion  in  the  case,  aud  is,  withal,  in  the  very 
strictest  spirit  of  the  Constitution  itself.  Our 
whole  power  over  the  territories  is  a trust  power 
— a power  which  gives  us  the  right  to  control 
them  temporarily,  but  with  the  obligation  of  ad- 
mitting them  at  some  lime  into  the  Union,  and  of 
securing  to  them,  when  admitted,  a republican 
form  ol  government.  Where  this  right  to  con- 
trol them  ceases,  and  the  obligation  to  admit 
them  into  the  Union  begins,  is  a point  not  settled 
by  the  Constitution,  ami  therefore  left  by  it  to  be 
settled  upon  just  such  judgment  as  Congress  may 
lorm  upon  the  judiciary  nature  of  the  power,  and 
upon  the  special  circumstances  in  each  case  in 
which  it  is  their  duty  to  exercise  it.  In  a letter 
of  Mr.  Madison,  which  was  addressed  to  Mr. 
President  Monroe  in  182J  upon  the  subject  of 
the  “ Missouri  restriction,”  aud  which  letter  has 
but  recently  been  brought  to  light  as  part  of  an 
appendix  to  a speech  of  an  honorable  Senator 
Irum  Florida,  (Mr.  Weslcott,)  we  find  the  follow- 
ing passage  : 


“ The  right  of  Congress  to  control  ihe  territories 
being  given  from  the  necessity  of  the  case  and  in 
suspension  of  the  great  principle  of  self-government, 
ought  not  to  be  extended  further  nor  continued  lon- 
ger than  the  occasion  might  fairly  require.’’ 

Here,  in  this  declaration  of  Mr.  Madison,  him- 
self the  most  authoritative  and  soundest  of  all 
our  constitutional  expositors,  we  have  all  the  es- 
sential elements  of  this  territorial  power  admi- 
rably compressed  into  a single  sentence,  and 
stated  with  an  analytical  precision  which  forbids 
mistake.  It  results  from  the  general  ground  here 
taken  by  Mr.  Madison,  first,  that,  the  right  which 
is  founded  in  necessity  should  be  controlled  by 
it,  and  hence  that  Congress  should  extend  to  the 
territories  no  further  control  or  government  than 
that  which  is  demanded  by  the  most  general  and 
indispensable  objects  of  civil  administration.  It 
results  also  that  the  government  of  the  territo- 
ries by  Congress  being  a suspension  of  the  great 
right  of  self-government  by  the  people  of  the  ter- 
ritories themselves,  is  admissible  only  whilst  the 
necessity  for  it  continues,  and  should  be  surren- 
dered the  moment  that  necessity — the  justifying 
cause  of  it— — is  at  an  end.  It  is  a yet  further  de- 
duction from  these  grounds  of  opinion,  though  in 
a much  larger  and  stronger  sense  still — a deduc- 
tion from  the  whole  scope  and  tenor  of  our  re- 
presentative system  and  representative  duty — 
that  whenever  the  case  shall  arise  in  which  the 
necessity  for  establishing  a territorial  govern- 
ment shall  be  met  and  resisted  by  a stronger  and 
intenser  national  necessity  for  pretermitting  it 
altogether,  that  in  that  case  the  stronger  neces- 
sity must  be  allowed  to  prevail,  the  territorial 
government  be  given  up,  aud  the  young  and  ex- 
pectant commonwealth  instantly  taken  into  the 
lamily  of  the  States.  Whenever,  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  public  affairs,  a smaller  and  a larger 
interest  come  into  unavoidable  conflict  with  one 
another,  the  smaller  one  must  give  way.  And 
this  is  precisely  the  slate  of  affairs  before  us 
now. 

We  have,  on  the  one  hanj,  our  national  safety 
to  protect — a duly  which,  of  all  others  under 
Heaven,  it  is  the  most  imperative  upon  us  faith- 
fully and  inflexibly  to  perform:  we  have,  on 
the  other  hand,  a territory  to  provide  with  a go- 
vernment and  laws — a duty  of  far  inferior  inte- 
rest, to  be  sure,  but  not  to  be  neglected.  These 
are  the  respective  duties  to  which  we  are  now 
called  ; and  though  they  have  often  arisen  under 
the  same  classification,  and  have  of.en  been  dis- 
charged in  the  past  administration  of  the  Govern- 
ment, yet  never  before,  as  we  all  know  and  feel, 
did  they  enter  into  and  blend  so  indissolubly  with 
one  another  as  they  do  now.  In  the  efforts  which 
we  have  made  to  discharge  our  duly  to  the  ter- 
ritories, plans  of  government  for  them  have 
been  ottered  and  discussed  here,  which  have  been 
prolific  of  little  else  than  public  apprehension 
and  alarm,  which  thus  far  have  served  only  to 
array  one  great  geographical  division  of  the 
United  States  against  another,  and  to  stir  up  be- 
tween them  a spirit  of  alienation,  animosily,  and 
feud,  as  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  unity  of 
their  political  relationship  as  dangerous  to  the 
continued  maintenance  of  their  common  iuteiests 
and  common  peace. 

In  this  gloomy  conjunction  of  affairs  a new 
plan  of  government  for  the  Territories  is  presen- 
ted— a plan  of  mediation  and  of  peace  ; one  which 
has  no  connection  with  any  sectional  interest  or 
sectional  feeling  of  any  kind  whatever;  which 
stands  aside  from  all  that  source  of  heart-burn- 
ing, jealousy,  and  disturbance,  and  which,  hav- 
ing no  serious  constitutional  objections  to  encoun- 
ter, promises,  on  all  these  accounts,  to  pul  an 
immediate  and  pacific  end  to  a most  angry,  ha- 
rassing, and  [orlentous  national  dispute.  These 
are  its  general  aspects.  As  to  its  more  particular 
ones  : what  though  it  be  new  and  untried  and 
awkward — what  though  it  consolidate  into  one 
political  community  a vast,  unwieldy,  disconnec- 
ted, and  half-peopled  region — what  though  it 
admits  to  the  immediate  enjoyment  of  all  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  American  citizenship, 
thousands  of  foreigners  who  know  nothing  aDout 
them— what  though  it  conflicts  with  our  own 
preconceived  determinations  and  views  upon 
this  subject,  or  rubs,  peradvenlure,  against  any 
prearranged  political  calculations  and  hopes 
which  any  of  us  may  entertain, — what  of  ail 
these  objections  and  all  others  that  can  be  added 
to  them,  making  the  most  of  them  and  the  worst 
of  them — a hat  are  they  all  when  gathered  to- 
gether and  piled  up  to  their  topmost  aggregate, 
Pelion  upon  Ossa,  but  the  small  oust  of  the  ba- 
lance when  weighed  against— what  it  may  fairly 
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hope  to  accomplish — the  pacification  and  perpe- 
tual union  of  more  than  twenty  millions  of  free- 
men ! 

Let  us  remember,  sir,  that  our  business  is  no 
longer  the  simple  and  comparatively  easy  one  of 
framing  the  best  possible  government  for  a ter- 
ritory, considered  independently  and  apart  from 
its  relations  to  the  Union.  Our  true  business,  on 
the  contrary,  is  the  very  opposite  of  this  : it  is  to 
provide  a government  for  the  Territories  which, 
being  constitutional  and  sufficient  for  them,  shall, 
at  (he  same  time,  he  best  in  its  primary  reference 
to  the  peaceful  relations,  and  therein  to  the  uni- 
versal welfare,  of  the  States.  Our  work  in  this 
matter  is  no  longer  limited  to  the  Territories, 
either  in  its  motives  or  effects,  it  goes,  under 
the  force  and  pressure  of  events  to  the  whole 
country  ; it  goes  to  all  those  vast  and  unuttera- 
ble issues  for  good  or  evil  which  depend  upon 
maintaining  or  not  maintaining  that  country  just 
as  it  now  is — one  powerful,  prosperous,  united 
whole.  It  is,  Iherelore, -eminently  and  above  all 
others,  a woi  k with  which  rio  carping,  nor  fault- 
finding, nor  bigoted,  nor  sectional,  nor  pettifog- 
ging spirit  has  anything  to  do.  It  is  one  which 
nothing  less  than  the  largest  patriotism,  earnest- 
ly, loyally,  wisely  operating  for  the  very  largest 
and  holiest  ends  ol  public  good,  can  ever  ade- 
quately or  rightly  accomplish.  It  isawoik  of 
all  for  all — ol  each  part  lor  every  part — of  the 
entire  country  and  of  entire  devotion  to  that 
country.  And  whilst  we  to  w hom  it  is  confided 
stand  here  to  execute  it  os  a common  brotherhood 
for  a common  good,  our  ears  must  be  heavy  and 
our  heart  hard,  beyond  ihe  ordinary  lot  of  our 
kind,  unless  we  hear  and  feel  the  voice  of  our 
mother-land,  coming  up  over  all  other  voices, 
and  calling  upon  each  one  of  us,  m soil  and  thril- 
ling tones,  “ My  sun,  my  son,  be  true  to  thy  trust 
— be  true  to  me.”  He  who,  at  such  a moment  so 
lesponsible  to  himself,  so  great  in  its  issues  to 
the  country  that  has  honored  him — lie  who,  at 
such  a moment,  is  afraid  to  be  a good  man,  has 
already,  to  say  the  least  of  him,  begun  to  be  a 
bud  one. 

Jf  gentlemen,  Mr.  Chairman,  are  still  tena- 
cious of  their  objections  to  the  plan  proposed, 
and  do  not  find,  in  the  national  difficulties  by 
winch  we  aie  surrounded,  persuasives  enough 
to  relinquish  them,  let  us  look  lor  a in o men t to 
the  peculiar  structure  of  our  Government,  and 
see  if  we  cannot  derive  from  that  an  additional 
and  sufficient  peisuasive  for  this  purpose.  1 tial 
Government — to  use  the  language  which  was 
employed  by  General  Washington,  as  President 
of  the  Convention  that  iormed  it,  to  recoin 
mend  it  to  the  adoption  of  the  people  and  the 
Stales— that  Government  was  lounded  in  “a 
spii  it  of  amity  aim  of  mutual  delerence  and  con- 
cession.” It  is  therefore,  in  its  nature  and  origin 
and  history,  and  throughout  the  whole  range  ol 
its  purposes  and  provisions,  directly  opposed  to 
everything  that  is  sectional,  separate,  or  peculiar. 
It  rejects  as  its  worst  and  most  fatal  enemies  all 
exclusiveness  and  all  ullraism,  whether  of  opi- 
nion or  of  action.  It  associates  with  no  extremes 
of  any  kind  w hatever,  and  hence  not  only  has  the 
general  policy  of  the  Government  been  re'maika- 
bly  lree  Irom  the  control  ol  extreme  views,  but 
whenever  a patlicular  measure,  partaking  of  that 
character,  has  been  fortuitously  torced  upon  it,  it 
has  never  tailed  to  go  daw'll,  speedily  and  cer- 
tainly, under  the  moueraling  anu  equalizing  spirit 
of  the  general  sy  stem. 

if  J ou  would  maintain  such  a Government  as 
this  in  its  true  and  national  vigor,  you  must  put 
your  shoulder  to  the  foundation  principles  upon 
which  it  rests,  and  see  Dial  their  strength  and 
stability  are  never  disturbed.  This,  indeed,  is 
an  indispensable  safeguard  in  all  governments, 
no  matter  what  their  iorm  ; lor  it  the  parent 
principle  of  them  be  lelaxed,  neglected,  or  mis- 
applied, languor,  decay,  or  dissolution  will  in- 
evitably fuilow. 

Must  of  the  governments  of  the  world  are 
nothing  better  than  modifications  of  the  princi- 
ple ol  force,  but  they  possess,  in  Inis  very  cir- 
cumstance, very  great  means  of  supporting  them- 
selves by  the  mere  external  power  of  organiza- 
tion. Our  Government,  on  the  contrary,  in 
both  its  subdivided  and  its  compounded  lorms, 
resting  entirely  upon  the  voluntary  principle  or 
consent  of  the.  governed,  can  never  maintain  it- 
sell  upon  the  external  aids  ot  its  machinery,  nor 
otherwise  in  its  healthy  arid  legitimate  vigor, 
than  upon  the  supporting  concurrence  of  the  na- 
tional will.  But  consent  in  our  case — the  case 
ol  a Federative  Government — is  the  modified  or 
harmonized  will  of  the  various  parlies  collected 


into  one,  and  is  but  another  name  for  compro- 
mise  ; and  so,  in  fact,  our  Goverment  is,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  a government  of  compro- 
mise. Look  away,  sir,  from  all  that  you  know 
of  the  external  history  of  the  Constitution — from 
all  that  you  have  ever  read  of  the  opinions,  sug- 
gestions, and  statements  of  its  framers;  turn 
your  eye  inward  upon  the  instrument  itself ; run 
it  over  line  by  line  ; count  up  all  of  its  provi- 
sions, and  compromise  is  the  one  outstanding 
feature  which  is  inJelibly  stamped  upon  every 
page  of  it.  It  was  once  said  by  a French  critic 
of  a fine  literary  performance  which  he  was  re- 
viewing, that  after  he  had  wiilten  the  words 
bene,  pulthre,  oplime,  at  the  top  of  every  page, 
his  work  of  criticism  was  accomplished.  So  it 
may  be  said  of  our  Constitution — that  after  wri- 
ting the  word  compromise  upon  every  part  of  it, 
your  work  of  descriptive  history  is  over.  This 
is  especially  true  of  all  those  portions  of  it  where 
the  relative  rights  of  the  Slates  are  concerned. 
Wherever  these  rights  were  involved,  there  all 
a priori  hypotheses  of  government,  all  abstract 
and  theoretic  ideas  of  perfection,  were  at  once 
abandoned,  and  some  conventional  adjustment 
resorted  to  instead,  by  which  the  largest  practi- 
cable measure  of  equality,  justice,  union,  and 
contentment,  was  expected  to  be  established. 
These,  indeed,  were  the  great  and  ultimate  ends 
for  which  the  Constitution  was  intended,  a d no 
abstractions  nor  idealities  of  Government,  nor 
any  local  or  sectional  objects  were  evc#allowed 
to  frusliale  or  thwart  them.  The  result  was, 
that  all  the  external,  national,  and  aggregate  in 
teresls  of  the  Stales  were  collected  into  and 
pl.iced  under  the  control  of  one  central  head, 
whilst  all  their  separate  and  local  interests  were 
left  to  the  home  governments  out  of  which 
they  arose,  and  to  which  they  properly  belonged.- 

Pressed  as  these  Slates  had  been  to  the  very 
earth  by  the  heavy  foot  of  an  unnatural  power, 
even  alter  they  had  confederated  with  one  an- 
other for  mutual  assistance,  none  better  under- 
stood, Irom  experience,  than  they  did,  that  secu- 
rity and  strength  and,  lite  itself,  lay  in  their 
most  intimate  and  closest  union  w i ill  one  another; 
that  if  separated  and  d isunited , they  would  not 
only  be  less  capable  by  far  both  tor  internal  pros- 
perity and  external  defence,  but  must  sooner  or 
lalei  sink  under  the  grasp  of  some  foreign  usur- 
per, or  under  jealousies,  aggressions,  arid  conUtcts 
wall  one  another.  Union,  then,  was  the  vvisuom 
of  our  revolutionary  day  ; union  is  the  wisdom  ol 
our  day,  and  union  will  continue  to  be  the  wis- 
dom ot  every  day  that  is  yet  to  come,  until  the 
nations  of  the  earth  have  no  rapacities  and  no 
ambition  to  gratify,  and  this  poor  heart  of  ours 
— that  world  ol  iniquity  within  itself — has  no 
loul  passions  to  inflame,  to  mtsuirecl,  or  defiie 
it. 

The  well-advised  and  cordial  faith  with  which 
tlie  tramers  of  our  Constitution  committed  Ihem- 
selies  to  this  great  historic  truth,  and  the  politi- 
cal consequences  to  which  it  led  the  way — that 
our  highest  wisdom  was  in  closest  union  with 
one  another — is  strikingly  exemphned  in  the  cha- 
racter of  tne  constitutional  concessions  which  they 
devised  to  secure  it.  Look  for  example,  at  the 
representation  in  the  Senate.  There  you  see 
every  actual,  and  almost  every  possible  inequali- 
ty between  the  associated  states  disregarded, 
and  the  Stales  themselves  made  politically  equal 
to  each  oilier.  There  you  see  Delaware  and 
New  York,  ihe  pigmy  and  the  coilossus  of  tlie 
Union,  sitting  side  by  side,  the  equal  of  each 
oilier  in  dignity,  and  snaring  alike  in  tlie  power 
and  the  counsels  by  which  me  affairs  of  each  and 
of  all  are  controlled.  Having  a representation 
in  ibis  House  founded  upon  numbers,  the  small 
Slates  might  reasonably  have  entertained  some 
apprehensions  for  their  security,  unless  supplied 
with  the  check  of  a unit  or  political  representa- 
tion in  the  Senate.  They,  llierelore,  demanded 
tins — persisungly  and  vehemently  demanded  it, 
declaring  that  they  could  not  surrender  it  with- 
out subjecting  themselves  to  tlie  mere  mercy  ot 
their  constitutional  associates,  which  they  would 
not  do.  This  demand,  so  perfectly  subversive  ot 
the  dominion,  and  so  revolting  to  the  natural  love 
of  consequence  and  power  in  ihe  larger  Slates, 
was  finally  acquiesced  in.  its  clear  justice  in  a 
lederative  government,  backed  and  enforced  by 
that  ardent  revolutionary  spirit,  not  men  extinct, 
whicn  nationalized  everyllnng,  triumphed  over 
every  objection,  and  thus  secured  its  adoption  as 
one  of  Hie  most  marked  and  conservative  fea- 
tures of  the  whole  Constitution. 

But  it  is  not  so  muen  to  the  extent  of  the  com- 
promise in  this  particular  matter  to  which  1 


would  direct  your  attention,  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
it  is  to  the  principle  on  which  it  is  made — the 
principle,  namely,  of  defending  the  weak  against 
the  encroachments  and  aggressions  of  the  strong.  “ 1 
will  not  have,”  said  Isocrates,  when  treating 
with  certain  Grecian  States  about  the  affairs  of 
Athens — “ I will  not  have,”  said  he,  “ any  guar- 
antee that  you  can  offer  us  but  this:  that  you 
shall  not  be  able  to  hurt  us  if  you  would.”  This 
is  precisely  the  guarantee  intended  by  our  Con- 
stitution ; the  weak  were  to  be  so  protected  by 
it  that  the  strong  should  not  hurt  them  if  they 
would.  It  was  not  enough  to  the  equitable  and 
just  and  provident  spirit  of  our  Constitution- 
makers  that  the  Slates,  should,  in  all  respects, 
be  as  safe  and  as  well  off  under  the  Constitution 
then  forming  as  they  were  before  ; they  looked 
and  labured  for  something  beyond  this,  and  bet- 
ter than  this.  Determined  to  place  every  Slate 
in  a sounder  and  safer  condition  than  ever  be- 
lore,  they  not  only  left  it  a sovereignly  sufficient 
for  all  local  wants,  but  they  so  labured  as  to  . 
possess  it,  at  the  same  time,  with  a central  head, 
which  should  be  perfectly  capable  of  defending 
it  from  all  external  aggression,  and  yet  perfectly 
incapable  of  committing  upon  it  any  aggression 
of  its  own. 

After  this  brief  and  imperfect  sketch  of  the 
compromise  character  of  the  Constitution,  I feel 
myself  more  at  liberty  to  insist  upon  the  repre- 
sentative duties  which  that  character  enjoins, 
and  to  requite,  on  behalf  of  the  South,  and  as 
one  of  its  representatives  here,  that  its  high  au- 
thorities be  executed  lor  the  broad  and  national 
ends  for  which  they  were  given.  Our  situation 
in  the  South,  so  lar  as  any  of  the  rights  or  inte- 
rests w hich  attach  to  it  can  be  subjected,  even 
resultingly,  to  the  action  of  Congress,  is  just  that 
which  some  of  the  compromises  spoken  of  were 
intended  to  provide  lor.  We  are  a minority  in 
numbers  ; we  are  a minority  in  interest  ; we  are 
thus  labouring  under  a double  incapacity  to  de- 
fend ourselves,  representatively,  here,  and  have 
no  other  reliance,  loilhin  the  Constitution  for  the 
protection  of  our  rights  and  interests,  when  ques- 
tioned or  assailed,  except  in  the  failbfui  and 
righteous  administration  of  that  instrument,  un- 
der the  limitations,  fur  the  objects,  and  in  the 
fraternal  spirit,  in  which  it  was  formed.  This  is 
our  reliance;  it  may  be  what  we  expected  it  to 
be — a sale  and  solid  reliance  ; it  may  be  a worth- 
less and  a rotten  one.  Whatever  it  be,  it  is  our 
constitutional  all;  and  we  are  determined  to 
stand  upon  it  whilst  it  lasts.  Should  it  fail  us — 
w Inch  Heaven  forbid  ! — and  we  as  a consequence, 
be  thrown  off,  unprotected  and  aggrieved,  then, 
sir,  in  that  di  ead  hour,  we  snail  look  for  such 
relief  lor  ourselves,  outside  of  the  Constitution, 
as  our  whole  case  ol  exigency  and  of  duty  snail 
suggest,  Meanwhile,  and  as  the  wise  and  fit  pre- 
ventive of  any  such  ultimate  resort,  we  invoke  the 
earnest  and  instant  use  of  all  the  safeguards  and 
protecting  energies  of  the  Constitution.  And 
this  we  do  with  a confidence  made  stronger  and 
deeper  by  the  fact  that  our  own  southern  estates 
were  among  the  loremost  to  surrender  the  po  wers 
upon  which  these  very  safeguards  were  esta- 
blished. Wlmt  Stale,  for  instance,  ever  sacri- 
ficed as  Virginia  sacrificed,  in  constituting  the 
coequality  of  the  Senate? — in  admitting  to  an 
equal  participation  with  herself,  even  in  the  ad- 
justment ol  questions  affecting  her  own  rights, 
some  Slates  which  would  not  have  figured  as  a 
haudbreadlli  upon  the  map  of  her  immense  do- 
minions? When  this  was  done,  (1788,)  Virginia 
was  the  most  powerful  of  all  the  Males  In  tne 
Union;  the  most  powerful  in  population,  in 
wealth,  in  physical  capability,  in  prospective 
growth,  and  immeasurably  the  most  so  m politi- 
cal influence  and  control.  Yet  she  surrendered 
these  great  advantages,  generously  and  without 
a murmur,  that  she  might  co-operate  with  her 
sister  Stales  in  building  up  a permanent,  and  as 
far  as  possible,  a perfect  constitutional  saleguard 
for  the  protection  of  the  defenceless  and  the 
weak.  The  feeble  in  interest  or  in  numbers 
were  never  to  be  trampled  on  by  the  strong  in 
either  or  in  both.  This  was  the  immunity  winch 
stie  labored  and  winch  she  sacrificed  to  esta- 
blish; and  this,  therefore,  with  special  and  em- 
phatic justice,  she  is  entitled  to  demand.  Give 
io  her,  wherever  the  action  of  the  Government 
touches  her  rights,  ttial  safety  which  she  con- 
tributed so  much  and  so  freely  to  secure  tor  the 
benefit  of  others  and  of  all  ; give  tier  this,  and 
so  Jet  tier  experience,  and  so  show  on  your 
part,  that  national  generosity  such  as  hers,  is 
not  in  ail  cases  simple  and  unadulterated  nation* 
al  folly. 
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But  Mr.  Chairman,  when  I thus  speak  of  com- 
promise, I desire  to  be  understood  as  doing  it 
with  reference  only  to  the  general  representa- 
tive duly  which  it  imposes,  but  with  none  what- 
ever to  itie  measure  which  1 have  been  endeavor- 
ing to  support,  that  of  allowing  o ir  Mexican 
territories  to  lake  upon  themselves  immediately 
the  functions  and  the  independence  of  a State. 
So  far  from  referring  to  that,  it  would  be  ex- 
tremely difficult,  as  it  seems  to  me,  to  present 
any  measure  upon  any  great  or  greatly  contro- 
verted subject  of  national  policy,  which,  either 
constitutionally  or  otherwise,  involves  so  little  ol 
compromise  in  it  as  that  measure  does.  Consti- 
tutionally considered,  it  scarcely  affords  ground 
enough  upon  which  the  subtlest  expositor  could 
support  the  most  shadowy  abstraction  ; whilst  as 
a practical  measure,  coming  into  competition 
with  other  measures,  it  demands  only  that  it 
should  be  preferred,  that  it  should  taken  be  as  a 
choice,  and  is  to  that  extent,  and  that  only,  a 
compromise.  It  calls  upon  no  one  to  disavow 
his  avowals.  It  asks  not  that  any  member  should 
repudiate  or  retract  his  opinions.  The  anti-pro- 
viso man  and  the  proviso  man  can  both  support 
it  in  perfect  consistency  with  what  each  of  them 
has  said  of  his  own  opinions,  and  what  each  has 
said  against  the  opinions  of  the  other.  The  anti- 
proviso  member  cannot  and  will  not  vote  for  or 
support  any  act  of  this  Government,  by  which 
the  introduction  of  slavery  into  the  Territories  ol 
tiie  United  Stales  from  any  of  the  slaveholding 
states  will  be  prohibited.  The  proviso  member, 
taking  the  opposite  ground,  will  not,  and  cannot 
as  he  avers,  give  his  vote  or  his  sanction  to  any 
act  of  tins  Government  by  which  the  introduc- 
tion of  slaves  from  any  quarter  into  the  territo- 
ries shall  be  allowed.  Thus  they  stand,  mutual- 
ly lacing  and- defy  mg  one  another,  and  both  call- 
ing u pun  the  great  geographical  sections  which 
they  respectively  represent,  to  stand  up  and  sup- 
port them.  Here  it  is,  at  this  point,  that  the 
measure  now  offered  proposes  to  interfere:  it 
proposes  to  step  in  before  the  contending  parlies, 
anu  cut  oil  all  necessity  lor  a decision  upon  the 
questions  in  controversy  between  them:  it  asks 
toe  privilege  ol  making  up  a new  record  in  the 
tuatier,  anu  going  to  trial  and  judgment  upon 
that.  U proposes,  in  other  worUs,  to  sink  the 
whole  question  of  a territorial  government  with  its 
long  train  ol  difficulties,  doubts,  and  dangers,  and 
to  entertain  in  place  of  it  the  question  of  an  im- 
mediate lormalion  ot  a State  government  with  us 
annulled  rights  and  admitted  jurisdiction.  Our 
whole  einbioil  i.eul  with  one  another  here,  re- 
lates to  tiie  extent  of  the  legislative  authority 
which  Congress  may  constitutionally  exercise 
over  the  territories,  whilst  they  are  suoject  to  Us 
conliol.  We  have  no  disagreement  ol  opinion 
whatsoever  as  to  tne  powers' and  rights  of  these 
territories  over  their  own  affairs  from  the  mo- 
ment meir  Territorial  condition  is  renounced,  and 
their  Stale  nonunion  is  assumed.  From  that  mo- 
ment, as  we  ail  agree,  they  are  absolutely  and 
eniuely  independent  ol  tins  Government  in  the 
regulation  aim  control  of  their  own  internal  con- 
cerns, and  have  the  lull  and  sovereign  right  ol  a 
perlecl  S ate  to  eslaolish  just  such  system  of  civil 
tights  and  civil  institutions  as  may  he  most  agree- 
able to  themselves.  1 he  measure  uelore  us,  wisely 
avoiding  the  ground  of  irrecoueilahle  and  hope- 
less dispute,  puls  itself  upon  that  ol  our  common 
agreement,  and  tnerelore,  wuti  great  justice, 
calls  upon  us  all  to  come  up  and  suppuil  u there, 
it  gives  io  neither  ol  the  antagonist  parlies,  what 
eacu  one  ol  them  would  Uoubuess  have  prelerred 
— Hie  triumph  ot  his  own  side.  On  the  contrary, 
it  mediates  uelween  them  m a spirit  of  fraternal 
and  perlecl  hUelily  to  each,  and  by  inclining 
neither  lo  one  uor  me  other,  u proposes  and  ex- 
pects to  accomplish  the  wise  and  Just  and  na- 
tional end,  ol  settling  the  claims  ol  outh  consis 
tenliy  w ah  the  honor  and  Ihe  rights  ol  both.  Look- 
lug  at  it  in  tins  iigm,  i cannot  hut  regard  it  as  a 
seasonable  and  happy  meusuie  ol  ueliverance 
and  reliel,  worthy  ol  all  acceptation  and  all  as- 
sistance. fake  u,  and  our  troubles  are  over — 
our  reassurance  ol  cordial  and  permanent  bro- 
therhood is  complete.  The  upheaving  deep  ul 
the  public  leeimg,  the  surges  of  which  already 
break  at  our  very  leet,  will  he  southed  at  once, 
anu  will  sink  hack  again  into  a calm  as  smooth 
and  glassy  as  that  ol  a summer  sea.  But  reject 
it,  and  luiJow  up  that  rejection  by  a measure  ul 
sectional  wrung,  enlorcco  by  the  stubborn  will  ol 
a sectional  inajorny,  and  amongst  me  wild  and 
fearlul  issues  winch  such  a couise  will  force  lulo 
liter,  aud  which  no  muilal  eye  can  lorusee,  it  may 


open  up  a pit  for  us  all,  only  less  horrible  than 
that  of  the  lost. 

Since  the  discussion  of  our  territorial  question 
commenced  in  this  Hall,  and  the  interest  and 
agitation  of  it  has  extended  to  the  country  at 
large,  we  have  heard  more  than  ever  before  of 
a cerlain  mysterious  but  malignant  and  corrupt- 
ing “ slave  power,"  by  which,  it  is  alleged,  the  free 
action  of  this  Government  and  the  liberties  of 
our  people  are  trodden  under  foot.  “ Slave 
power!”  Ob,  sir,  how  the  truth  of  history,  in 
the  very  matter  implicated,  and  how  the  warm 
and  kindly  sentiment  of  national  relationship 
which  glows  in  the  bosom  of  every  American, 
wherever  his  home,  ho  v are  they  alike  invaded 
and  outraged  by  Ibis  offensive  phrase,  and  the 
more  offensive  ends  of  sectional  prejudice,  ani- 
mosity, and  deception,  to  which  it  is  so  often  and 
so  wrongfully  applied  ! The  free  action  of  this 
Government  and  the  liberties  of  our  people 
stricken  down  by  the  “ slave  power?”  Why,  sir, 
does  not  every  one  of  us  know,  that  of  all  the  posi- 
tive or  governmental  checks  by  which  the  spread 
ofslavery  has  ever  been  restricted,  the  most  effica- 
cious and  comprehensive  of  all  others,  by  a thou- 
sand-fold, is  that  winch  was  put  upon  it  under  the 
lead,  and  with  the  hsarty  concurrence  of  slave- 
holding statesmen  and  slaveholding  States?  Was 
it  not  the  restrictive  or  anti-slavery  article  of  the 
ordinance  of  1787,  which,  if  not  prepared  at  the 
suggestion  and  by  the  hand  of  Mr.  Jefferson 
himself,  i^is  certainly  prepared  with  his  assent, 
and  sustained  upon  the  assent  of  Virginia  also? 
Was  it  not  this  which  has  protected  the  finest 
lerritorily  we  ever  owned  from  the  approach  and 
the  presence  of  Ihe  slave? — a territory  of  larger 
capabilities  for  the  growth,  and  sustenance,  and 
wealth,  of  civilized  man,  than  any  other  equal 
area,  it  is  believed,  upon  the  surface  of  the  globe. 
And  yet,  citizens  coming  from  that  very  country, 
no  less  than  citizens  coming  from  oilier  places, 
rise  up  in  the  midst  of  usheie,  and  brand  with 
abusive  epithets  the  very  men  and  the  very 
“ power”  that  gave  this  magnificent  empire  a 
bridal  dowry  “ lo  free  labor  and  to  free  soil." 

The  check  imposed  by  the  Government,  which 
is  next  in  ihe  older  of  importance  and  of  lime, 
is  the  constitutional  prohibition  against  the  im- 
portation uf  slaves  from  abroad — a prohibition 
which  was  introduced  into  the  Constitution  upon 
trie  voles  boll)  of  northern  and  of  southern  States, 
but  which  would  have  gone  into  effect  as  early 
as  I8U0,  instead  of  lot)8,  the  time  fixed  by  that  in- 
strument, bad  it  not  been  for  the  strenuous  and  un- 
reiaxing  resistance  in  the  Convention  of  three  of 
the  northern  Slates — Massachusetts,  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  Connecticut.  V irginia,  the  great  “ slave 
power”  of  that  day,  and  the  one  most  reviled  by 
this  epithet  at  this  day,  slooJ  up  for  the  interdict 
on  tiie  foreign  importation  at  lire  earliest  period. 
Massachusetts  anU  her  colleagues  at  the  latest. 
Virginia,  disregarding  her  own  interest,  was 
willing,  at  the  earliest  hour,  to  sweep  the  traffic 
Irom  the  sea,  and  to  leave  those  “human  car- 
goes” that  we  hear  ol,  lo  the  wretched  land  mat 
produced  them.  Massachusetts  and  her  col- 
leagues, baulking  at  an  ardur  so  geneious  as  this, 
dropped  into  the  rear  of  Virginia,  and  ciuug,  per- 
seveungly  clung,  lo  the  profits  of  the  trade,  lo 
the  last  nour  Inal  their  associates  in  the  Conven- 
tion would  allow.  And  thus,  by  different  modes 
ol  action  on  this  one  suoject  oi  slavery — foster- 
ing it  in  the  early  days  oi  the  Government,  de- 
nouncing it  in  me  latter — our  northern  friends 
have  contrived,  by  a process  of  ingenuity  charac- 
teristically yankce,  [I  speak  descriptively,  not  de. 
risivelyj  m make  out  of  it  pecuniary  capital 
then,  anu  political  capital  now.  Never  was  mere 
a mure  available  subject  in  the  hands  of  work- 
men more  willing  or  more  cunning  to  control  it. 
Ihe  widow’s  cruse,  winch  could  not  be  exhaust- 
ed by  pouring  out,  is  but  a poor  and  faint  em- 
blem oi  its  value  lo  them.  This,  though  inex- 
haustible, never  grew  greater.  That  Old  and 
does.  No  mailer  how  opposite  the  uses  to  which 
these  managers  have  applieU  it,  whether  to  those 
ot  uierchauuise  or  of  pumics  j no  mailer  whether 
they  nourished  their  opulence  in  former  years 
from  the  tears  of  the  slave,  or  point  to  them  now 
in  the  homes  ot  others,  to  arouse  the  horror,  and 
so  to  shape  the  legislation  of  the  country,  no 
matter  wtiat  the  lorm  in  which  they  treat,  or  by 
winch  they  metamorphose  this  subject  of  slavery, 

It  spinigs  up  to  llieir  Hands  in  one  never-ending, 
out  increasing  Harvest  or  advantage. 

There  is  yet  atiollier  restriction  of  law  which 
lias  Deen  placed  by  mis  Government  upon  the 
geographical  limits  ol  slavery — mat  which  was 
placed  upon  it  in  18JU  by  the  well-known  “ Mis- 


souri compromise” — according  to  which  all  sla- 
very was  prohibited  in  the  then  territory  of 
the  United  Slates  not  embraced  in  the  ordi- 
nance of  1787,  which  lay  north  of  thirty-six  and 
a half  degrees  of  latitude.  I need  hazily  say 
that  the  real  author  of  this  restriction  was  him- 
self a slaveholding  Representative  of  a slave- 
holding  State — Henry  Clay,  of  Kentucky.  Other 
persons  than  Mr.  Clay  may  stand  upon  the  Jour- 
nals of  Congress  as  the  formal  movers  and  pa- 
trons of  this  measure,  but  the  whole  cotemporary 
history  of  the  act  is  utterly  false  and  worthless, 
.if  he  was  not  the  master-spirit  that  conceived, 
matured,  and  carried  it  through.  When  this  act 
was  passed,  the  great  body  of  the  southern  Re- 
presentatives voted  again. t it.  But  since  then 
they  have  not  only  acquiesced  in  it,  an-J  main- 
tained it  inviolate,  but  have  co-operated  with 
others  in  applying  it  to  Texas,  and  have  proposed 
and  pressed  it  as  a ground  of  equitable  settle. nent 
for  the  controversy  which  now  embarrasses  and 
divides  us. 

Here,  then,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  a series 
of  legal  acts,  proceeding  more  or  less  directly 
from  the  hands  of  southern  men  and  southern 
.States,  all  of  which  have  gone  to  restrict  the 
institution  of  slavery,  both  iri  its  limits  and  its 
political  strength,  and  all  of  which  are  entitled 
to  be  heard  as  witnesses  whenever  the  “ slave 
power”  that  is  spokt-n  of,  is  arraigned  for  its 
monstrous  and  its  constant  atrocities  upon  free- 
dom and  humanity  ! With  these  acts  of  benefi- 
cent legislation  let  these  accusers  be  content; 
and,  instead  of  harassing  the  Government  and 
harassing  the  country  with  fanatical  and  uncon- 
stitutional efforts  to  enlist  the  sanction  and  the 
power  of  law  yet  lurther  on  their  side,  let  them 
be  than fu I for  what  has  been  done,  and  leave  all 
else  lo  the  controlling  and  natural  inflaeuce  of 
time  and  events. 

L may  as  well  advert,  Mr.  Chairman,  at  this 
point  as  at  any  other,  lo  a practical  question 
which  is  oflenlimi-s  asked  by  gentlemen  here 
who  insist  upon  the  exclusion  ol  slavery  from 
our  Mexican  territory,  and  who  maintain,  at  the 
same  lime,  that  such  exclusion  does  not  prejudice 
or  impair,  in  the  least,  the  lull  and  equal  right  of 
ttie  South  and  of  her  citizens  to  the  use  and  enjoy- 
ment of  that  territory.  We  are  asked  to  say,  how 
much  ex<  lusion  can  impair  this  equality,  seeing 
that  northern  and  southern  citizens,  and  all  others, 
when  they  go  into  the  territory  as  inhabitants, go 
there  under  the  operation  of  the  same  law,  and 
live  there  in  the  possession,  in  all  respects,  of 
precisely  the  same  rights?  How,  then,  can  tney 
he  unequal?  This  question  is  easily  answered. 
This  Mexican  territory  being  a conquest  of  the 
United  Stales,  effected  by  the  united  resources 
of  ail  both  men  and  money,  is  consequently  me 
joint  and  common  propeily  of  all.  This  13 
granted.  As  the  joint  and  common  property, 
then,  of  all,  it  is,  of  course,  free  and  open  to 
the  use  and  occupation  ol  all,  and  that  without 
any  precedent  or  qualifying  conditions,  which, 
acting  on  a part  only,  would  have  the  effect  ot 
distinguishing  individuals  or  sections  of  the  coun- 
try from  one  another.  But  exclude  slavery,  arid 
you  do  this:  you  establish  conditions,  and  there- 
by distinctions,  where  there  should  be  none. 
Tne  southern  citizen  owning  slaves  would  be 
obliged,  under  this  exclusion,  to  dispose  ol  mein 
be  lb  i e he  could  settle  in  that  territory,  and  must, 
of  course,  enjoy  his  share  of  me  com  non  pro- 
perty upon  conditions,  and  perhaps  embarrassing 
conditions,  first  io  be  complied  with.  The  nor- 
thern citizen  having  no  slaves  to  dispose  of,  set- 
tles upon  and  enjoys  his  share  of  me  common 
property  without  conditions.  In  the  one  case,  a 
separate  and  pre-existing  right,  constitutionally 
and  legally  established  lor  many  generations, 
must  he  given  up  before  a common  right  is  al- 
lowed to  be  used.  In  the  other  case,  lual  com- 
mon right  is  laid  open  to  immediate  use,  without 
requiring  as  a preliminary  thereto  the  surrender, 
or  the  commutation,  or  me  disposal  of  any  other 
right  wtiatever.  What  sort  ol  eq  talily  is  there 
here?  and  how  is  it  possible  that  tne  very  pre- 
tence of  it,  co-existing  with  such  a staie  oi  lacts 
as  mis,  can  be  otherwise  than  offensive,  both  io 
the  leelings  and  the  un  lerstanding  ot  the  party 
aggrieved? 

Upon  this  view  of  the  effect  on  the  relative 
rights  of  the  different  sections  of  the  country, 
winch  must  necessarily  result  Irom  the  proposed 
exclusion  of  slavery  from  the  Territories,  we,  who 
represent  the  South,  have  aUundaul  reasons  of 
right  and  ol  justice  lo  demanJ  ot  our  associates 
here,  that  no  such  exclusion  shall  be  sanctioned; 
aud  that  no  territorial  government  shall  he  forced 
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upon  us  by  ihe  arbitrary  use  of  their  majority- 
power,  by  which  the  fundamental  and  cherished 
principle  of  our  perfect  constitutional  equality 
shall  be  so  painfully  and  hazardously  set  aside. 
To  this  demand,  besides  the  sophism  examined, 
that  that  exclusion  works  no  inequality,  we  are 
yet  further  answered  by  these  associates  (with 
but  few  exceptions)  that  they  cannot  and  will 
not  countenance  any  government  or  any  law  by 
which  slavery  may  be  extended  to  Territories 
now  free  ; that,  in  their  judgment,  slavery  is  a 
false,  cruel,  and  evil  institution,  the  “ extension ” 
of  which,  so  far  as  it  may  depend  upon  them, 
they  are  determined  to  resist  at  all  hazards. 

“ JVo  extension'”  is  the  short  but  comprehensive 
dogma  under  which  the  rights  of  the  South,  in 
this  matter,  are  to  be  sacrificed,  and  the  stability 
ol  the  Union  itsell  knowingly  put  into  peril.  Let 
us  inquire  into  the  practical  purpose  thus  declar- 
ed, and  see  whether  it  is  in  any  respects  worthy 
of  the  serious,,  and  it  may  be,  the  fatal  conse- 
quences which  are  so  boidly  and  daringly  risked 
to  maintain  it.  This  “ non-extension,”  though  a 
fallacy,  as  I think  1 can  show,  in  its  main  and 
substantial  idea,  is  nevertheless  a term,  as  we 
are  given  to  understand  here,  of  overshadowing, 
and  in  certain  regions  of  our  Republic,  of  caba- 
listic power.  It  is  there  the  Shibboleth  of  poli- 
ticians— to  utter  which  aright,  is  to  live — to 
stammer  over  it,  is  to  die.  It  has  power  to  throw 
instantly  open  to  its  advi  cates  the  door  of  this 
Hall ; it  has  the  power  as  instantly  to  shut  it  in 
the  face  of  its  opposers,  and  so  condemn  them  to 
penitence  or  to  obscurity.  In  this,  it  is  like  the 
“ open  sesame”  of  the  Arabian  Tales,  which  had 
only  to  be  spoken  clear  and  strong,  with  empha- 
sis and  unction  enough,  and  at  once  the  rocky 
door  to  which  it  was  addressed  Hying  open,  ot- 
tered a cavern  ol  gold  fur  the  spoil  of  the  spokes- 
man, So  here,  let  the  words  “ non  extension” 
be  only  spoken  out  by  some  Iree-soiler,  with  no 
Mussulman  fail h,  but  with  a hearty  and  believing 
spirit,  and  our  own  barred-up  and  heavy  dour 
swings  wide  open  to  the  speaker,  and  admits  him 
to  a share  ol  richer  treasures  than  were  ever 
found  in  the  cave  ol  Abdallah. 

But,  sir,  to  the  woids  themselves:  in  what 
sense  are  we  to  understand  them?  As  far  as  1 
have  understood  the  gentlemen  who  use  them, 
they  do  not  place  their  objections  to  slavery 
upon  the  ground  that  it  coveis  any  particular 
superficies  of  the  country — as  Alabama,  or  Loui- 
siana, or  Texas,  for  example — or  upon  the 
ground  that  it  may  cover  any  other  superficies 
but  upon  lhaL  ol  its  instruisic  qualities : sla- 
very, as  established  amongst  us,  being  in  then- 
judgment  a prejudicial  and  a wicked  institution 
— wrong  in  principle,  wTong  in  practice,  wrong 
every  way — and  one,  therefore,  the  strength  and 
the  growth  of  which,  and  the  personal  sufferers 
lrom  which,  ought  never  to  be  increased  by  any 
act  of  the  Government,  and  never  shall  ue  by 
any  act  or  concurrence  ot  theirs.  1 his  is  then- 
ground.  Arid  if  the  gentlemen  who  lake  it  can 
only  show,  that  by  extending  tins  institution 
into  our  Mexican  territories  us  basis  is  made 
firmer  and  deeper  than  ever — that  stronger  sup- 
ports of  law  are  thereby  provided  to  foster  and 
sustain  it — that  a new  condition  and  habit  of  so- 
ciety more  favorable  to  Us  continuance  than  any 
pre-existing  one  is  established  — that  when  it  is 
extended  in  that  direction  it  is  not  correspon- 
dency weakened  in  any  other,  and  that  the  num- 
ber ol  slaves  is  actually  increased  by  Uie  pro- 
cess; if  they  can  show  that  by  these  means, 
collectively,  or  by  oilier  means  of  equivalent 
effect,  the  institution  of  slavery,  considered  as  a 
whole,  is  rendered  by  its  aUunssion  into  those 
territories  a more  powerlul  institution  than  ever 
— belter  sustained  Dy  law,  by  social  prelerences, 
by  piivale  interest,  and  more  incapable,  through- 
out the  length  and  breadth  of  it,  ol  voluntary 
control, — then  they  will  make  out  u case  ot  real 
anu  substantial  “ extension,”  and  nol  of  ideal 
only.  But,  Mr.  Chairman,  1 deny  that  the  ad- 
mission of  slavery  into  these  territories  will  be 
followed  by  any  such  general  and  invigorating 
consequences  to  itself  as  these,  and  deny,  there- 
fore, luat  the  “ extension”  of  it  thither,  in  any 
substantial  sense,  is  an  extension  at  ail.  Way, 
sir,  1 go  further  than  this,  and  maintain  that 
such  admission,  so  lar  lrom  being  an  “ exten- 
sion” or  invigoration  of  the  system  ol  slavery,  is 
on  the  other  hand,  one  of  the  direct  means  by 
which  Us  ultimate  extinction  (should  that  be 
ever  desired  by  the  people  who  have  sanctioned 
and  w ho  only  have  the  right  to  control  it)  may  be 
rendered  more  aceesible  and  more  easy.  Lvery 
slave,  be  it  recollected,  that  is  taken  to  Calilorma 


or  to  New  Mexico,  makes  one  less  in  some  of  the 
States.  Let  them  be  taken  by  thousands  or  by. 
tens  of  thousands,  it  matters  not,  the  whole  pro- 
cess of  filling  up  the  territories  with  them,  whe- 
ther faster  or  slower,  is  a process  for  reducing, 
pro  tanto,  the  numbers  of  them  where  they  now 
are,  and,  consequently,  amounting,  in  national 
effect,  to  neither  more  nor  less  than  a transfer  of 
these  people  from  one  portion  of  the  United 
Slates  to  another.  And  not  only  is  this  true  of 
the  first  effect,  but  also  of  the  ultimate  effect  of 
this  transfer.  For  the  slaveholding  States,  being 
altogether  as  fruitful  in  the  production  of  every- 
thing necessary  to  human  subsistence  as  our  ter- 
ritories are,  the  people  that  inhabit  them  are 
just  as  remote  as  any  equal  numbers  in  the  terri- 
tories could  be  from  the  period  when  their  natu- 
ral progression  would  be  checked  by  the  scanti- 
ness of  food.  Whatever,  then,  the  number  to 
which  the  emigrant  slaves  and  their  posterity 
might  grow  up  in  Ihe  territories,  if  admitted 
there,  it  will  be,  allowing  for  the  difference  at  the 
outset,  substantially  the  same  as  that  to  which  it 
would  have  grown  up  in  the  Stales,  had  none  of 
them  ever  been  removed.  Now,  as  the  original 
supply  of  slaves  for  this  emigration  must  be  fur- 
nished by  the  slaveholding  States,  whose  own 
numbers  must  thereby  be  reduced  by  the  exact 
amount  ol  that  supply,  and  as  their  reproduction 
in  the  territoiies  is  in  no  degree  greater  than  in 
the  supplying  Stales,  it  is  clear,  that  whilst  a 
fragment  of  the  slave  population  ha?  changed 
an  old  residence  for  a new  one,  the  population, 
in  other  respects,  is  just  what  it  was.  Not  a 
solitary  human  being  lias  been  made  a slave  by 
the  *•  extension”  who  would  not  have  been  one 
— necessarily  and  inevitably  one — had  such  ex- 
tension never  taken  place,  and  never  been  dream- 
ed of.  As  the  extent  of  personal  slavery  can- 
not be  changed  by  its  transfer  to  the  territories, 
what  is  it  that  is  to  be  changed?  Not  the  per- 
sonal hardships  of  the  condition,  and  not  the 
legal  enactments  by  which  that  condition  is  se- 
cured or  enforced  j for  it  is,  in  no  respect,  even 
supposable,  either  that  the  treatment  of  the 
slaves  will  be  harsher  in  the  territories  than  m 
the  States,  or  that  the  properly  or  police  laws 
which  govern  him  there  will  differ  in  any  mate- 
rial point  from  those  to  wtiich  he  has  elsewhere 
been  subjected.  If  slavery,  then,  in  its  most 
important  aspects,  in  its  personal,  numerical, 
moral,  and  legal  aspects,  is  unchanged,  if  not 
unchangeable,  by  its  admission  into  the  territo- 
ries, where  is  the  harm  which  comes  of  this 
“ extension,”  that  it  should  be  so  luriously  and 
relentlessly  resisted  ? There  is  but  one  solitary 
element  ol  increased  strength  or  power  to  sla- 
very which  this  extension  can  involve,  and  that 
is  the  political  one  which  may  contingently 
inure  to  it  from  an  increased  representation  in 
the  United  States  Senate.  Should  the  admission 
of  it  into  the  territories  result,  as  it  probably 
would,  in  the  final  recognition  and  establishment 
of  it  under  their  Slate  constitutions,  there  would 
result  with  it  the  advantage  ol  being  represented 
by  additional  members  m the  Senate  ; and  in 
that  particular,  and  that  only,  the  extension 
would  bring  along  with  it  an  unquestionable 
gain.  In  this  House  theie  would  be  none.  The 
representation  in  it  being  tounded  in  numbers, 
the  whole  of  the  slaves  who  would  be  counted 
for  representatives  in  California  and  New  Mexi- 
co, but  for  their  removal  there,  woulu  have  been 
added,  with  all  their  increase,  to  trie  count  or 
reckoning  of  the  Stales  from  which  they  were 
taken. 

In  this  House,  therefore,  the  strength  of  slav- 
ery will  not  be  increased  a particle  ny  its  dep 
recated  extension.  In  the  Senate  it  will  be,  and 
it  is  just  and  right,  upon  the  whole  spirit  and 
structure  of  our  Government,  that  it  should  be. 
We  of  the  South,  as  I have  already  said,  are  in 
a double  minority — one  of  numbers  and  one  ol 
interest ; and  on  uehalf  pai  ticularly  of  our  inter- 
est minority,  w e are  entitled,  consistently  with 
the  delensive  principles  of  our  political  system, 
to  erect  any  adequate  constitutional  protection. 

A minority  in  numbers  may  be  so  identical  in 
sympathy  and  interest  with  the  majority  in  num- 
bers as  to  enjoy,  practically  ana  in  fact,  the  full 
benefit  and  protection  of  the  majority  power. 
But  this  can  never  be  the  case  wiin  the  minority 
iu  interest,  as  we  have  some  painful  occasion  to 
know.  Our  interest  is  separate,  sectional,  and 
peculiar — at  ail  points  an  interest  of  antagonism  j 
adversary , as  our  constitutional  colleagues  allege, 
to  their  feelings,  their  tiabils,  tluir  convictions  ol 
right,  and  their  sense  of  public  duly,  to  sanction 
or  maintain  it  ; and  hence  it  is  an  interest  which 


is  especially  liable  to  attack  and  aggression,  and 
will  be  sure  to  suffer  from  both  unless  protected 
by  a sufficient  constitutional  shield. — This  would 
be  afforded,  in  some  measure,  by  adding  directly 
to  its  representation  in  the  Senate,  and  afforded 
precisely  on  the  same  principle  on  which  that 
representation  was  originally  granted  to  such 
Slates  as  Rhode  Island  and  Delaware — Ihe  prin- 
ciple, namely,  of  defending  the  weaker  against 
the  power  and  aggression  of  the  stronger.  But 
even  then,  with  all  the  benefit  of  new  and  aug- 
mented numbers  in  the  Senate,  the  whole  neces- 
sities of  our  case  will  nol,  at  last  be  reached  ; for, 
to  other  minorities,  we  are  destined  to  that  of  a 
minority  of  Slates,  as  well  as  of  population  and 
interest. 

Turn  your  eye  upon  that  part  of  our  national 
map  w hicti  :s  yet  to  be  parceled  out  into  Stales, 
the  Mexican  territories  included,  and  it  would 
seem  that  the  probable  and  natural  division  of  it 
would  be  into  about  five  new  slaveholding  States, 
and  six  or  eight  non-slaveholding  or  “ Free-soil” 
States.  Add  these  five  to  our  present  stock  of 
fourteen,  [for  1 do  not  reckon  Delaware  amongst 
the  slave). olding  States,]  and  we  shall  have  nine- 
teen Stales  ; represented  by  thirty-eight  Sena- 
tors. Add  the  new  to  the  sixteen  Iree  Slates, 
and  they  will  amount,  at  the  lowest  estimate, 
to  twenty-two  in  all,  having  forty-four  Senators. 

Thus,  upon  the  supposition  that  New  Mexico 
and  California  should  both  become  slaveholding 
States  the  other  Slates  have  now,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  have,  a fixed,  established,  and  immova- 
ble majority.  Their  present  majority,  also,  in 
this  House,  is  obliged  to  become  progressively 
greater  and  greater,  at  every  successive  reap- 
portionmenl  of  its  numbers.  Almost  all  oflhe  fo- 
reign and  almost  all  of  the  internal  immigration 
is  also  to  them  ; and,  and  what  is  more,  it  is  in 
the  power  of  their  Representatives  in  Congress, 
being  a majority  of  the  w hole,  so  to  dispose  of 
this  leirilorial  subject  as  to  stimulate  that  emi- 
gration from  the  slaveholding  States  to  greater 
and  more  mischievous  extent  than  ever. 

Although  it  would  be  easy,  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
illustrate  the  nature  and  effect  of  that  “ exten- 
sion,” so  denounced  and  so  resisted  by  gentlemen 
here,  in  still  other  aspects,  yet  enough  has  been 
said,  I think,  to  show  that  the  main  idea  which 
it  conveys  to  the  popular  mind  is  a deceptive  and 
mistaken  one  ; that,  in  point  of  fact,  the  exten- 
sion of  slavery  to  the  territories  will  nol  and 
cannot  make  one  single  human  being  in  this  coun- 
try a slave,  who  would  not  have  been  one  with- 
out it  ; that  it  will  nol  render  the  personal  con- 
dition of  Ihe  slave  a particle  harsher  than  now  ; 
that  it  will  nol  render  the  rights  of  slavery,  as  a 
socal  or  legal  system,  a particle  stronger  than 
now;  that  it  will  not  add  anything  whatsoever 
to  its  strength,  except,  contingently,  in  its  great- 
er political  representation  in  the  United  States 
Senate,  and  that  the  addition  so  made  to  it  there 
is  not  only  in  the  strictest  accordance  with  the 
guarantee  principle  on  which  that  branch  of 
Congress,  for  just  such  cases,  is  constituted,  but 
falls  short  of  lull  and  perfect  protection,  because 
of  t hat  ultimate  minority  in  which  the  slave- 
holding Stales  are  destined  to  remain. 

We  thus  see,  Mr.  Chairman,  what  extension 
loill  not  do.  Let  us  reverse  the  picture  tor  a mo- 
ment, and  see  what  it  xoill  do , not  politically,  but 
practically.  It  will  co-operate  with  other  causes 
already  existing  lor  the  gradual  transler  of  slaves 
from  situations  where  their  labor  is  least  valua- 
ble, to  where  it  will  be  most  so;  that  is,  from  the 
grain-growing  to  the  planting  regions  of  the  Uni- 
led  Slates.  Wherever  sugar  and  cotton-growing 
lands  could  be  had  in  these  territories  cheaper 
and  more  productive  than  similar  lands  in  the 
States,  they  would  be  bought  up  and  settled  with 
slaves,  and  these  to  that  extent,  would  be  drain- 
ed off  from  their  present  abodes  into  them.  Tim 
deportation  of  slaves  for  the  very  purpose  of  set- 
tling such  lands  has  been  steadily  going  on  for 
many  years  amongst  the  Stales  themselves,  until 
at  length  it  has  come  to  mark  itself  upon  the 
condition  of  property  and  the  structure  ol  society 
in  some  of  them  ; Virginia,  for  instance — by  con- 
sequences of  the  most  decided  and  almost  revo- 
tionary  kind.  First,  the  annual  reduction  of  the 
black  race  by  removal  is  equal  to,  if  nol  greater 
than  bis  natural  annual  increase.  Second,  this 
leduction  ol  black  labor  opens  up  many  employ- 
ments, especially  mechanical  employments,  to 
the  easier  and  more  profitable  pursuit  of  the 
while  man,  and  thus  discourages  bis  emigration 
from  the  Stale.  Thirdly,  this  reduction  lias  the 
further  effect  of  leaving  a progressively  increa- 
sing deficiency  of  labor  lor  the  lull  occupation 
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and  tillage  of  the  soil,  and  so  throws  out  of  us* 
and  into  market  immense  quantities  of  improve0 
land,  which,  far  exceeding  the  wants  and  the 
means  of  local  purchasers,  are  left  to  grow  on 
into  greater  and  greater  amount,  until  by-and-by 
— perhaps  at  this  hour — habitations  of  a comfor- 
table kind,  and  of  indefinite  extent,  can  be  had 
upon  belter  terms  in  the  oldest,  and,  commercial- 
ly considered,  the  best  portions  of  that  “ ancient” 
Commonwealth,  than  even  in  the  unpeopled 
wilds  of  the  “ far  West.”  These  causes,  combi- 
ning with  one  another  and  with  other  causes, 
have  so  operated  upon  the  relative  growth  of  the 
two  races  in  that  Stale,  as  to  be  daily  adding  to 
the  more  and  more  decided  preponderance  of  the 
white  one.  If  they  are  allowed  to  work  on  as 
they  have  already  done  and  are  now  doing,  espe- 
cially if  the  auxiliary  and  stimulating  cause  ofa 
free  admission  of  slaves  into  the  Territories  be 
superadded,  it  "is  evident,  as  their  number,  both 
absolute  and  relative,  will  grow  less  and  less, 
that  the  whole  system  of  slavery  in  Virginia,  will 
be  placed  in  a new  and  more  controllable  relation 
than  it  has  ever  stood  in  before.  When,  under 
the  uniform  and  wholesome  law  of  private  in- 
terest, the  black  population  of  Virginia  and 
Maryland  and  North  Carolina,  Missouri  or  Ken- 
tucky, quietly  empties  itself  out  upon  the  sugar 
and  the  cotton  lands  of  the  territories,  or  of  the 
lower  south,  where  the  torrid  sun  is  so  propitious 
to  their  constitution  and  labor,  and  when,  as  a 
consequence  of  this  removal,  freemen  enter  into 
an(J  occupy  the  homes  they  have  left,  what  is 
there  in  this  to  lament?  What  shock  does  it  in- 
flict upon  personal  humanity  or  general  free- 
dom, that  those  of  us  here  who  are  the  professed, 
il  not  the  exclusive  supporters  of  both  should  de- 
nounce and  deplore  it? 

But,  Mr.  Chairmain,  let  this  transfer  of  the 
slave  to  the  lower,  more  congenial,  and  more 
profitable  latitudes  of  the  South  be  stopped  ; 
begin  the  stoppage  of  it  here,  by  shutting  nim 
out  of  your  territories  in  Mexico  ; let  that  act  of 
yours  be  followed  as  it  surely  would  be,  by  pro- 
hibitory acts  on  the  part  of  the  slaveholding 
Stales  themselves,  mutually  forbidding  importa- 
tions from  one  another,  then  the  relative  progres- 
sion of  the  black  over  the  white  race  will  rapidly 
advance,  and  a disastrous  future  to  them  both 
will  begin  at  once  to  be  shadowed  out.  Not  only 
is  the  increase  of  the  black  race  greater  under 
all  circumstances  than  that  of  the  white,  because 
of  the  absence,  in  their  case,  of  all  prudential 
restraint,  but  when  no  emigration  is  allowed  to 
keep  down  that  excessive  growth,  it  will  follow, 
of  course,  that  that  race  will  absorb  all  the  occu- 
pations upon  which  the  laboring  part  of  the  white 
one  can  live,  and  they,  as  a consequence  will  be 
driven  away.  When  all  the  field  labor,  when  all 
the  handicraft  trades,  such  as  carpenters,  coopers, 
tanners,  blacksmiths,  shoemakers,  &<*..,  are  en- 
grossed by  the  slave,  and  taken  away  from  the 
resources  of  the  laboring  white  man;  when,  in 
addition  to  this,  the  hopes  and  means  of  common 
education  are  all  cut  off  by  contiguous  settlements 
of  slaves  over  whole  districts  of  country;  when 
this  comes  to  pass,  what  earthly  consideration 
can  prevent  a laboring  man  so  situated  from  in- 
stantly picking  up  his  family  and  going  to  some 
other  community  where  he  might  hope  to  im- 
prove and  better  their  condition  ? Notning  could 
prevent  him.  Thus  throng  after  throng  of  this 
class — amongst  the  very  soundest  and  best  of  all 
— would  pass  away  from  amongst  us,  almost  as 
numerous  and  as  unreturning  as  the  passengers  to 
the  tomb  ; and  so  they  would  continue  to  pass 
away,  until,  by-and-by,  in  the  course  of  a few 
generations,  the  whole  population  in  our  slave- 
holding States  would  be  reduced  to  the  slaves 
upon  one  side,  and  the  masters  and  managers  on 
tne  other — a disproportion  so  great,  so  palpable 
to  every  eye,  so  suggestive  to  the  slave  himself  of 
the  fearful  secret  of  bis  gigantic  physical  power, 
that  nothing  could  take  lrom  bis  heart  the  temp- 
tation to  try  it,  and  try  il  he  would,  no  matter 
what  the  consequences;  and  thus  catastrophe 
would  follow  catastrophe,  and  oui  sunny  and 
happy  south  would  be  covered  over  with  scenes 
ol  conflict  and  of  weeping.  Concentrate  the 
slaves  where  they  now  are,  and  strip  us  by 
that  very  act  of  the  energies  and  protecting  pre- 
sence ol  the  laboring  white  man,  and  the  bloody 
process  of  St.  Domingo  emancipation  will  be 
tried  amougst  ourselves — vainly,  but  yet  afflict- 
ingly  tried. 

dhe  only  preventive  for  this  which  is  at  our 
command,  the  only  constitutional  mode  in  which 
slavery  is  accessible  to  us  at  all,  is  to  open  up,  as 
lar  as  we  have  the  power,  every  practical  outlet 


for  its  diffusion.  Let  it  go  into  the  territories  ; 
let  it  go,  unrestrained,  wherever  il  is  thought 
most  to  its  interest  to  go — to  the  ends  of  the  earth, 
if  it  were  possible.  You  thus  cut  up  the  great 
mass  of  it  into  fragments,  which  you  divide  or 
parcel  out  amongst  a greater  number  of  States, 
thereby  rendering  it  eompartively  harmless  for 
evil,  and  thereby,  too,  so  reducing  the  magnitude 
of  it,  wherever  considered  a burden,  that  each 
particular  Stale  upon  which  it  presses  will  be 
belter  able  than  before  to  cope  with  and  to  mas- 
ter it. 

But  this  is  the  exact  remedy  in  the  case  which 
gentlemen  here  so  strenuously  and  so  ardently 
resist.  Instead  of  dividing  out  and  draining  off 
this  population,  they  are  for  hedging  it  in  ; they 
are  for  accumulating  it  mass  upon  mass  into  one 
vast  storehouse  of  conflict  and  calamity.  Like 
a turbid  and  swollen  stream,  if  ils  channels  are 
open  and  unobstructed,  it  will  flow  on  without 
danger;  but  if  they  are  choked  and  dammed 
across,  and  the  living  and  swelling  waters, 
thrown  back  upon  themselves,  are  to  be  pent  up 
and  confined,  they  will  gather,  wave  upon  wave, 
into  an  impending  deluge  for  the  overwhelming 
of  embankments  and  all  that  they  were  raised  to 
protect. 

Well,  gentlemen,  go  on  with  your  schemes; 
carry  out  your  proposition  of  “ free  labor  and 
free  soil”  to  the  uttermost  ; rule  out  the  slave 
from  your  territories  ; rule  out  the  South,  your 
true  and  loyal  partner  in  every  extremity  for 
seventy  years  ; rule  her  out  from  all  due  parti- 
cipation in  these  territories  ; use  all  the  liberty 
and  all  the  faculties  which  your  union  with  her 
has  imparted  to  yourselves  to  crudi  her  right  to 
a coequality  with  you  in  the  use  and  enjoyment 
of  a common  properly  ; call  upon  her  to  bow 
down  and  submit  to  conditions  as  conditions  pre- 
cedent to  such  enjoyment,  which,  or  the  equiva- 
lents of  which,  in  your  own  case,  you  would 
indignantly  refuse;  do  all  this,  and  do  it  in  such 
a way  as  will  go  the  farthest  to  offend  her  sense 
of  justice  and  ol  constitutional  right — to  wound 
her  honor,  to  mortify  her  quick  and  generous 
spirit ; and  what,  at  last,  will  you  have  accom- 
plished by  it  all  ? What  amount  of  public  good 
at  all  commensurate  with  so  much  sectional 
wrong  ? What,  in  fact,  will  you  have  done  by  it, 
except  to  depopulate  the  South  in  a great  mea- 
sure of  her  white  inhabitants,  and  to  put  the 
residue,  together  with  their  slaves,  in  a state  of 
aggravated  and  appalling  danger  to  one  another  ? 
This  is  all  that  you  will  have  done.  And  is  this 
ail  achievement,  worthy  of  your  philanthropy  and 
your  labors?  Is  this  an  object  for  which,  in  the 
judgment  of  patriots,  statesmen,  and  Christians, 
the  angriest  passions  of  the  country  ought  to  be 
aroused,  its  great  divisions  thrown  into  commo- 
tion with  one  another,  and  our  blessed  Union 
itself  brought  into  danger — that  Union  which, 
next  to  personal  liberty  (and  it  is  a high  protec- 
tor even  of  that)  is  to  every  American  the  rich- 
est of  all  the  public  treasures  which  Heaven  has 
to  give — that  Union  which,  considered  even  as 
antagonistic  to  the  hopes  ol  the  slave,  (though  it 
is  not  so,)  would  still,  in  the  righteous  judgment 
of  the  world,  be  worth  more,  immeasurably 
more,  to  us  and  to  mankind  than  all  the  slaves 
of  all  the  globe  together?  Extinguish  it,  if  you 
can,  in  a ruthless  and  senseless  crusade  lor  the 
slave,  and  he  and  his  advocate  and  his  master 
will  suffer  and  perish  together.  Light  up,  if  you 
can,  the  warfare  and  the  spirit  of  another  Peter 
the  Hermit,  and  in  this  case,  as  in  that,  you  will 
be  rewarded  with  desolation  and  a tomb. 

That  slavery  has  been  permitted  to  establish 
itself  on  this  continent  for  purposes  both  of  wis- 
dom and  oi  meicy,  no  reasonable  man  who  is 
accustomed  to  look  lor  the  origin  or  the  progress 
of  events  in  a power  and  a knowledge  higtier  than 
his  own,  can  reasonably  doubt.  Neither  can  he 
doubt  that  these  purposes,  whatever  they  are, 
will  in  due  lime  be  made  manifest  to  all.  Mean- 
while, it  is  not  for  us  to  lay  an  impatient  and 
forbidden  hand  upon  any  of  the  powers  of  this 
Government  for  the  purpose  of  disturbing  or 
controlling  it  by  any  authority  or  action  of  ours. 
On  our  part,  perlecl  abstiuence  in  regard  to  il  is 
the  wisest  ol  all  policies,  the  clearest  of  all  con- 
stitutional obligations,  and  the  best  of  all  per- 
sonal humanities.  Let  it  alone,  is  the  one  ra- 
tional and  authoritative  injunction  of  wisdom 
and  of  duty  concerning  il — let  it  go  south,  still 
south,  as  it  is  now  going  ; and  let  its  diffusion  be 
such  that  the  two  races  shall  be  protected  as 
long  as  possible  and  as  n,ucn  as  possiule,  from 
all  liabilities  of  violeni  < ..  ,un  with  one  ano- 
ther. This  perinilteu  -aue,  all  else  should 


be  patiently  left  to  the  developments  and  the 
teachings  of  time. 

Some  of  these,  as  they  have  gradually  come  to 
be  seen  and  apprehended,  are  beginning  to  shine 
forth  with  impressive  and  instructive  significance. 
Take  the  color,  for  instance — a mark  of  perpe- 
tual separation  from  the  white  man,  but  a bond 
of  perpetual  union  and  sympathy  with  the  ne- 
groes themselves.  It  is  and  ever  has  been  pro- 
hibitory of  all  complete  amalgamation  between 
the  races,  and  thus  preserves  amongst  us  all  the 
physical  characteristics  of  the  African  just  as 
ihey  were  impressed  upon  him  at  the  hour  and 
in  the  land  of  his  birth.  But  this  separation  of 
the  races,  with  the  ultimate  and  providential  de- 
sign, it  would  seem  to  maintain  on  this  continent 
all  the  physical  peculiarities  of  the  African  on 
his  own,  would  never  have  been  effectual  had  it 
been  left  to  the  mere  caprices  of  sentiment  or 
taste  founded  upon  varieties  of  color.  These 
might  have  been  overcome,  and  the  peculiarities 
to  be  maintained  consequently  lost.  They  aie 
iherefure  placed  beyond  the  law  of  taste,  under 
the  protection  of  another  physical  law  which 
lies  lar  deeper,  operating  independently  of  all 
human  will,  and  enforcing  itsell  under  the  stern- 
est and  severest  of  natural  penalties.  The  off- 
spring of  the  two  races  is  a hybrid — an  offspring 
v>hose  progression,  though  not  limited  like  that 
of  some  of  the  lower  animals  to  the  first  genera- 
tion, is  nevertheless  so  arrested  by  lunacy,  idiocy, 
blindness,  deafness,  and  dumbness,  and  other  the 
most  crushing  infirmities  “ that  flesh  is  heir  to,” 
that  it  can  never  become  ihe  sound  parental 
slock  of  a self-maintaining  population.* 

Here,  then,  we  have  always  before  us,  the  re- 
markable phenomenon  of  one  race  of  mai.kind 
living,  and  living  for  upwards  of  two  hundred 
years  in  the  midst  of  another  race,  and  yet  inca- 
pable, by  reason  of  natuial  laws,  of  disappearing 
Dy  incorporation  with  it  and  thereby  incapable 
also  of  impairing  or  losing  any  of  its  original  and 
native  characteristics.  The  final  cause  ol  this 
phenomenon  must  be  looked  for  either  in  that 
primitive  doom  upon  Canaan  by  which  tie  was 
sentenced  to  be  “ a servant  of  servants  unto  his 
brethren,”  or  it  is  to  be  found  in  some  high  and 
renovating  function  which  the  American  slave  is 
yet  to  fulfil  in  the  redemption  of  the  continent 
lrom  which  he  came. 

Besides  this  physical  immutability  of  the  ne- 
gro as  a race  amongst  us,  he  has  in  association 
with  it  another  peculiarity , scarcely  less  striking 
or  significant  than  it  is  : and  that  is  his  extraordi- 
nary aptitude  to  possess  himself,  at  if  by  intui- 
tion, of  all  the  tastes  and  social  habits  and  me- 
chanical arts  and  domestic  intelligence  and  civi- 
lization ol  his  master.  You  may  pick  up  a wild 
negro  in  D-ihomy,  and  bring  hun  to  Virginia, 
with  his  fellishes  and  his  conjuring  rod,  and  his 
sharpened  cannibal  teeth,  and  his  uninlellig'bfe 
tongue,  and  give  him  there  no  other  instruction 
but  what  he  can  catch  from  his  fellow-slave  at 
their  common  work,  and  m a few  years  he  will 
be  a civilized  man.  And  if  lie  is  not,  his 
American  child  in  the  first  generation  will  be. 
This  is  true  of  no  other  savage  man  upon  earth. 
Look  at  our  own  red  man — as  uncivilized  almost 
as  if  cenluries  of  effort  had  not  been  expended 
upon  his  improvement.  Look  at  this  very  Afri- 
can himself  in  his  own  country,  amongst  the 
most  incapable  of  all  savages  for  sell-elevation, 
but  wonderfully  capable  ol  helping  himself  up  by 
the  hands  and  assistance  of  others. 

In  this  connection,  it  may  be  staled,  as  one  of 
a group  of  facts,  mutually  bearing  upon  and  illus- 
trating one  another,  that  the  climate  of  Alrica  is 
too  fatal  to  the  white  man  ever  to  become  the 
place  of  his  safe  and  permanent  abode.  This, 
our  experience  at  Liueria,  and  the  missionary 
experience  of  our  religious  societies  at  other 
points,  very  fully  establish.  Il  is  otiviuus,  there- 

* The  following  facts,  taken  from  an  official  let- 
ter from  Ihe  Secretary  of  Stale,  Mr.  Pakenham,  the 
British  Minister,  in  April,  Idil,  will  serve  to  illus- 
trate this  position.  The  number  of  deaf  and  dumb, 
blind,  idiots,  and  insane,  amongst  the  free  bl.cks 
m tne  nonslaveholding  States,  is  one  out  of  every 
ninety-six  ; the  number  of  me  same  classes  amongst 
the  slaves  of  the  slavehulding  States,  is  one  m six 
hundred  and  seventy-two.  In  the  Stale  of  Maine, 
the  number  of  free  blacks  returned  as  deaf  and 
dumb,  blind,  insane,  and  idiots,  by  the  census  of 
lb4U,  is  one  in  every  twelve.  In  Florida,  the  num- 
ber of  the  same  classes  amongst  the  slaves,  is  one 
m every  thousand  one  hundred  and  live,  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, out  of  a free  black  population  ol  some- 
thing mure  than  eight  thousand,  one  in  every  thir- 
teen was  either  deal  and  dumb,  blind,  idiot,  insane, 
or  in  prison. 
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fore,  from  this,  that  whatever  is  done  for  the 
morai  improvement  of  that  continent,  must  be 
done  by  those  whose  entire  physical  nature  is 
suited  to  its  baleful  and  burning  sun.  It  must,  in 
other  words,  be  done  by  the  black  man  hi  nself. 
And  here,  in  the  absolute  necessity  of  confiding 
this  high  mission  to  him,  or  of  leaving  Africa  to 
her  solitary  woe,  we  find  a not  improbable  solu- 
tion of  so  much  that  is  peculiar  and  otherwise 
mysterious  in  his  circumstances  and  posi- 
tion amongst  ourselves.  Here,  in  the  light  of 
this  necessity,  we  see,  most  probably,  why  it  is 
that  his  perfect  identity  has  been  protected  by 
natural  laws,  which  rendered  his  incorporation 
with  us,  and,  consequently,  his  disappearance  as 
a distinct  race,  absolutely  impossible.  Here,  too, 
we  have,  as  probably,  the  reason  of  his  extraor- 
dinary capacity  to  lake  upon  himself  the  kno -v- 
ledge  and  the  arts  of  his  master.  Here,  too, 
pertiaps,  the  reason  of  his  presence  with  us, 
amongst  whom  the  habits  of  private  intercourse 
are  freer,  and  the  rudiments  of  learning  more  per- 
' vasive  and  universal,  than  amongst  any  other 
people  in  the  world  ; and  here,  also,  it  may  be 
the  reason,  why  he  was  bound,  hand  and  foot, 
with  the  iron  chain  of  persunal  bondage,  that 
thus  he  might  be  fastened  to  the  spot  of  his  trials 
and  his  training,  until  all  things  were  ready  for 
his  final  deliverance  and  departure. 

I offer  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  no  hypothesis  upon 
these  facts.  They  are  such,  however,  undoubt 
edly,  as  to  encourage  the  hope  that  our  country 
may  become  to  Africa,  as  to  others,  the  nursery 
and  storehouse  of  its  civilization  and  its  free- 
dom ; that  though  it  has  trodden  upon  a portion 
of  her  children,  and  harnessed  them  for  long 
years  to  the  yoke  of  its  labors,  yet  that  even 
thus  it  has  been  unconsciously  but  beneficently 
preparing  the  means  by  whicn  the  sinkings  of 
thx  very  portion  may  be  converted  into  me  up- 
lilting  of  a continent,  and  tha  superstition  and 
cannibalism  and  tears  of  its  sunken  millions  be 
wiped  away.  The  facts,  also,  are  such  as  to 
surround  this  whole  subject  of  slavery  with  new 
motives  to  forbearance,  and  new  injunctions 
against  the  folly  and  the  wickedness  ot  all  unau- 
thorized intermeddling  with  it. 

When  1 look,  Mr.  Chairman,  beyond  the  forms 
of  legislation,  and  consider  who  the  real  parlies 
are  to  ibe  controversy  betore  us — that  they  are 
not  individuals  rushing  into  altercation  with  one 
another,  under  the  fierceness  ol  ignoble  passions, 
excited  for  ignoble  objects,  but  powerful  and 
independent  Slates,  constituted  into  one  tur  cer- 
tain great  ends  of  mutual  protection  and  advan- 
tage, and  bound  Iherelore,  upon  the  first  great 
Jaw  of  governments  as  well  as  of  persons — the 
Jaw  of  self-preservation — so  to  administer  that 
common  government  as  never  to  endanger  or 
overwhelm  it  j — when  1 consider,  sir,  who  the 
parties  are — what  their  relative  obligations — 
what  their  reciprocal  dependence — how  infinite- 
ly exceeding  everything  else  is  the  interest  of 
each  in  the  mutual  justice  and  fidelity  of  all — 
how  amazing  their  prosperity — how  exalted  their 
renoun — how  renovating  their  example  upon  the 
hopes  and  liberties  of  the  world — how  inspiring 
the  thought  that  their  republican  banner  not 
only  waves  over  an  empire  unparalleled  in  all 
its  elements  of  happiness  and  Ireedom  and  power, 
but  is  yet  to  wave,  by  its  influence,  over  the  il- 
limilaole  empire  of  reborn  and  self  governing 
man  ; — when  i consider  all  this,  sir,  1 cannot  be 
otherwise  than  cheered  with  the  conviction  that 
all  will  be  well  ;- lhat  parlies  so  situated  will 
never  profane  their  story  nor  their  honor,  through 
an  act  of  deliberate  wrong  by  either  on  the  other; 
and  that  “ the  spirit  ot  amity  anti  ot  mutual  de- 
ference and  concession”  which  united  them  at 
first,  will  triumph  over  all  troubles,  dispose 
aright  ol  ail  contests,  and  thus  continue  to  hai- 
inumze  and  unite  them  forever.  In  sucli  a bro- 
therhood of  parties,  when  difficulties  arise,  there 
is  no  expediency  upon  which  to  settle  them  but 
that  ol  justice  ; no  benefit  to  be  sought  in  the 
settlement  but  the  benefit  of  all.  So  thinking 
and  feeling  habitually,  1 almost  hesitate  to  ask 
of  any  possible  adjustment  of  the  difficulty  be- 
fore us,  what  will  our  part,  our  southern  part,  ol 
its  history  be?  Will  it  be  a history  of  disappoint- 
ment, mortification,  indignity,  and  wrong?  And 
your  part  of  its  history — will  it  be  the  short  and 
the  stern  one  of  power — power — uncaring  and 
unrelenting  power  ? It  is  said  of  one  of  the  very 
worst  of  tne  Roman  emperors  that  tie  lamenleu 
with  great  bitterness  that  bis  reign  bad  never 
been  extinguished  by  the  occurrence  of  any  re- 
markable calamity,  and  had  no  other  or  belter 
record  by  which  to  be  transmitted  to  posterity 


than  the  dull  and  monotonous  one  of  its  prosperity 
and  peace.  He  dreaded  lest  it  should  fade  from 
the  history  of  the  world,  and  be  lost  to  the  gaze 
and  the  animadversion  of  man.  Sir,  if  you  will 
only  push  on  the  controversy  which  now  disturos 
us,  from  angrier  to  angrier  tone,  if  you  will  only 
settle  it  here  with  deliberate  indignity  and  wrong 
to  one  of  the  parties  it  involves,  you  will  soon 
interweave  witii  the  richest  and  purest  national 
happiness  which  it  was  ever  allowed  any  people 
on  earth  to  enjoy,  a memorial  of  national  sor- 
row, withering  and  crushing  enough  to  have 
satisfied  the  monster  wish  and  the  monster  heart 
of  Caligula  himself. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  when  I pass  by  the  collec 
live  parties  in  this  case,  and  recall  ihe  particular 
ones  ; when  I see  that  my  own  Slate  is  as  deeply 
implicated  in  the  trouble  and  ihe  danger  of  it  as 
any  other,  and  shares,  to  the  full,  with  all  of  her 
southern  colleagues,  in  the  most  painful  appre- 
hensions of  its  issue, — when  1 see  this,  1 turn  in- 
voluntarily, and  with  unaflecied  deference  of 
spirit,  and  ask,  What,  in  this  exigent  moment 
to  Virginia  will  Massachusetts  do  ? — that  Massa- 
chusetts which,  in  the  designation  of  our  early 
colonial  history,  was  known  as  Northern  Virgi- 
nia. What  will  Northern  Virginia  do,  in  the 
matter  before  us,  for  her  southern  namesake  and 
sister?  Will  you  too  (I  speak  to  her  as  present 
in  her  Representatives)  — will  you  loo,  forgetting 
all  ihe  past,  put  lorlh  a'hand  to  smile  tier  igno- 
miniously  upon  the  cheek?  In  your  own  early 
day  of  deepest  extremity  and  distress — the  day 
ol  the  Boston  Port  Bill — when  your  beautilul 
capital  was  threatened  with  extinction,  and 
England  was  collecting  her  gigantic  power  to 
sweep  your  liberties  away,  Virginia,  caring  for 
no  otlds,  and  counting  no  cost,  bravely,  generous- 
ly, instantly,  stepped  lorlh  for  your  deliverance. 
Stie  made  the  day  on  which  this  bill  was  to  be 
executed,  the  1st  of  June,  1774,  a day  ol  humilia- 
tion, lasting,  and  prayer — thus  imploring,  with 
one  voice,  the  protection  and  blessing  of  Heaven 
upon  you,  and  thus,  through  a religious  act,  the 
ultimate  one  of  national  distress,  rousing  up  her 
people  to  the  fullest  and  most  startling  sense  of 
the  outrage  and  the  peril  whic  i awaited  you. 
She  called  upon  you  to  stand  up  for  your  cause  ; 
that  it  was  the  true  cause — the  cause  of  right,  and 
freedom,  and  justice  ; that,  as  such,  she  made  it 
her  own,  and  would  fight  it  out  with  you,  blow  by 
blow,  and,  live  or  die,  would  give  every  faculty 
that  belonged  to  her  ol  soul  and  body  and  estate, 
to  make  it  good.  Addressing  her  through  the 
justice  of  your  cause  and  Ibe  agonies  of  your 
condition,  you  asked  her  lor  her  heart,  title  gave 
it  : with  scarce  the  reservation  of  a throb,  she 
gave  it  Ireety  and  gave  it  all.  You  called  upon 
her  for  her  blood.  She  look  her  children  from 
her  bosom  and  offered  them  to  supply  it.  Wilh 
her  spirit,  with  her  appreciation  of  the  great 
principles  of  representative  and  of  popular  gov- 
ernment which  your  case  involved,  and  with  her 
holy  enthusiasm  iu  their  support,  Virgiira  would 
have  been  utterly  recreant  to  herselt  it  she  had 
clone  any  tiling  else  or  anything  less  than  she  did. 

But  m all  mis  she  felt  and  knew  that  she  was 
more  than  our  political  ally — more  than  your  po- 
litical friend,  title  lelt  and  knew  that  she  was 
your  near,  natural-born  relation — such  in  virtue 
of  your  common  descent,  but  such  far  more  still, 
in  virtue  of  the  higher  attributes  of  a congenial 
and  kindred  nature.  Do  not  be  startled  at  the 
idea  of  common  qualities  between  the  American 
cavalier  and  the  American  roundhead.  [Note. 
— At  this  point  Mr.  McDowell’s  hour  having  ex- 
pired, he  was  about  to  close  his  remarks,  when 
he  was  called  upon  lrom  all  parts  of  the  Hall, 
with  strong  emphasis,  to  “ Go  on” — Go  on.” 
To  this  request,  the  Committee  giving  Us  unani- 
mous consent,  tie  proceeded. J Do  not  oe  startled, 
Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  idea  ol  a close  and  near 
relationship  between  the  impetuous  and  haughty, 
but  courteous  colonist  of  Jamestown,  with  Ins 
intense  point  of  personal  honor,  and  his  devotion 
to  all  that  is  slitting  in  the  incidents  of  iile,  and 
the  stern,  solemn,  self  denying,  almost  ascetic 
pilgrim  of  Ely  mouth.  A proud  but  misguided 
legality  duves  the  delenders  of  the  tiluarls  to  the 
shores  of  the  Chesapeake,  that  there,  in  privation 
and  in  poverty,  if  need  be,  they  might  follow  out 
the  impulses  of  their  own  honor  and  their  own 
free  will,  without  let  or  hindrance  from  human 
authority.  A pure,  exclusive,  uncompromising' 
spirit  ol  religion,  that  could  not  mingle  with,  and 
that  wuuld  not  be  controlled  by  the  corruptions 
ol  earth,  drives  a persecuted  but  a precious  peo- 
ple to  the  rocks  ot  Massachusetts  Bay,  that  there, 
whatever  else  might  betide  them,  Urey  could  pour 


out  their  hearts  a9  they  pleased  to  Him  whom  it 
was  the  richest  ofall  theirdelightsto  worship  and 
to  serve.  A heroic  and  unconquerable  will,  diffe- 
rently directed,  is  the  pervasive  an^  master  ele- 
ment in  the  character  of  both.  Secondary  differ- 
ences—-the  differences  of  culture — a culture  which, 
in  the  one  case,  was  directed  to  train  the  heart  for 
all  that  was  gay  and  glad  and  animating  in  life; 
arid  in  the  other,  to  train  it  for  a subdued,  chasten- 
ed, concentrated  spirituality — these  have  thown 
around  our  ancestors  a various  costume,  and  have 
long  exhibi.ed  them  to  one  another  and  to  the 
world  in  all  the  glare  of  a pictured  and  dramatic 
contrast.  But  in  that  proud  arid  lofty  spirit  which 
claims  the  human  will  for  ilself,  which  indig- 
nantly repulses  every  desire  or  effort  to  control 
it,  as  an  unwarrantable  and  impious  wrong — in 
that  they  were  thoroughly  and  indissolubly  one. 
The  same  in  Ihis  master  quality,  so  controlling  in 
ilself  ol  all  others,  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  be 
otherwise  than  blended  by  it  promptly,  harmoni- 
ously, gloriously,  at  the  very  dawn  of  our  national 
day.  j hey  were  the  first,  as  a consequence,  to 
proclaim  and  to  resist  the  aggressions  ol  England, 
and  never  alter,  even  in  the  fainting  hours  of  the 
struggle  that  followed,  were  they  absent  from  the 
duly  or  the  spot  where  their  valor  or  their  coun- 
sels were  required.  Nourished  by  ihe  same 
spirit,  sharing  as  twin  sisters  in  the  struggle  and 
the  heritage  of  the  same  revolution,  wbat  is  there 
in  any  demand  of  national  faith  or  constitutional 
duty,  or  of  public  morals,  which  should  separate 
them  now  ? What  is  there  in  these  grounds — ihe 
sound  and  the  true  grounds  of  national  conduct — 
that  should  induce  Massachusetts  to  disavow  the 
rights,  disown  the  equality,  disdain  the  remon- 
strance, or  scorn  the  feelings  and  the  honor  of 
her  best,  her  strongest,  and  her  earliest  friend  ? 
What  is  there  in  the  possibilities  of  sectional  ad- 
vantage so  precious  as  to  justify  her,  or  any  other, 
in  risking,  lor  a single  moment,  the  danger  of  in- 
curable family  discoid  in  order  to  obtain  it?  It 
is  not  for  us  as  a people  or  as  States,  to  slay  the 
march  of  that  unseen  and  eternal  cause  which 
sweeps  over  the  devices  and  the  trophies  of  man , 
arid  crowds  whole  nations,  in  melancholy  proces- 
sion, to  I tie  tomb.  But  it  is  for  us,  as  both,  to 
stay  the  very  beginnings  of  that  family  quairel 
which  never  tails,  wheresoever  it  occurs,  to  hurry 
onward  and  downward  the  destiny  of  a people, 
and  which  so  strips  the  destiny  that  it  hurries  on 
of  every  hope  that  could  soothe,  and  so  surrounds 
it  with  every  element  of  utter  and  appalling  woe, 
as  to  mark  it  out  lrom  all  common  curses  lor  the 
shuddering,  the  horror,  and  the  admonition  of 
man.  Shrinking  from  such  a fate  as  this,  and 
lrom  the  causes  that  impel  to  it,  we  cherish  with 
the  deeper  fervor  the  just  and  the  natural 
hope  that  here,  in  this  honored  temple  of  our 
common  libeity,  Virginia  and  Massachusetts, 
by  whose  hands  and  whose  wisdom  in  chief  it 
was  reared  into  power,  will  sit  and  worship  side 
by  side  for  ever;  that  here,  in  Ibe  peace  ol  Hea- 
ven and  of  each  other,  w. lb  clean  hands  and 
pure  hearts,  they  will  always  minister  in  public 
things,  doing  right  to  ail,  wrong  to  none;  that 
here  they  will  carry  on,  to  its  brightest  consum- 
mation, the  illustrious  career  they  have  begun, 
comforting,  cheering,  supporting  one  another 
through  ail  the  conflicts  ot  the  day,  and  mitigat- 
ing, should  they  ever  come,  the  convulsions  of 
the  last  hour  by  the  sootbings  of  a last  embrace  : 
thus  testifying,  lor  the  honor  ot  our  nature,  to  a 
national  fidelity,  which  there  was  nothing  in  the 
power  of  temptation  that  could  corrupt,  and  no- 
thing but  the  power  of  death  that  could  destroy. 

Gentlemen,  Representatives  of  Massachusetts, 
what  say  you?  Are  you  agreed?  Your  equals 
betore  the  Revolution  began — your  equals  wnen 
it  did  begin — eonlederaleil  as  your  equals  in  1777 
— united  as  such  in  ’ti7 — eo-operaling  wilh  you  as 
such  in  Ibe  administration  ot  our  common  coun- 
try from  the  declaration  of  independence  to  the 
present  hour,  and  so  confederated,  uuiU-d,  and 
co-ojieraling  with  you  wilh  all  tne  local  rights 
and  institutions  which  are  objected  to  us  now — 
are  you  agreed  that  what  we  were  and  are,  and 
ought  to  be,  and  must  be,  we  shall  always  con- 
tinue to  be,  your  equals — inviolably  your  equals 
still  ? Are  you  agreed  to  this  ? It  so,  then,  in  the 
sight  of  Heaven  and  of  man,  we  shall  renew  this 
day  a compact,  not  of  peace  only — no,  no  ; not 
only  of  peace,  grateful  as  that  alone  would  De — 
but  a compacL  of  immortality  for  our  country. 

As  the  poweis  ol  ttiis  Government,  and,  there- 
fore, to  a great  extent,  the  uesunies  of  this  coun- 
try are  imrusted  officially  to  our  bauds,  it  is  our 
duty  to  give  all  vigilance  ol  ear  and  eye  and  thought 
— to  everything  that  can  attecl  them.  It  is  lor  us 
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then,  to  be  warned  by  that  voice  that  comes 
Horn  all  the  records  of  all  the  past,  and  comes 
to  admonish  us,  that  lost  republics  are  lost  for- 
ever ; that  though  their  spirit  never  dies,  but 
abides  upon  the  earth  to  enlighten,  to  improve, 
and  to  bless  it, ) et  that  it  never  revives  to  regene- 
rate themselves.  Look  at  the  reptile  and  the 
tiger,  as  they  have  dwelt  for  ages  in  the  habita- 
tions of  the  Holy  City  ; look  at  despotism,  worse 
than  either,  as  it  has  nestled  and  brooded  with  its 
raven  wing  upon  the  very  bosom  of  buried  repub- 
lics, and  be  warned  of  that  mysterious  doom,  that 
evident  ordination  from  on  high,  which  connects, 
in  eternal  fellowship,  the  privileges  with  the  pun- 
ishments of  nations,  and  never  allots  the  highest 
blessings  but  side  by  side  with  the  heaviest  woes. 
Let  us  be  warned  by  this  fated  conjunction  to  put 
away  all  passion,  and  prejudice,  and  parricide 
— unacknowledged  but  latent  parricide — Irom 
amongst  us,  to  gather  around  and  press  to  the  side 
of  our  country  ; to  heal  the  chafings  and  wounds 
of  her  spirit  by  the  unity  and  lervor  of  our  own; 
to  be  ready  ourselves  to  sacrifice  and  sutler,  il 
need  be,  that  she  may  never  sorrow  or  perish; 
and  if  there  is  a curse  in  all  our  borders,  let  it 
abide  for  the  overwhelming  of  him  who  comelh 
not  up  in  the  hour  of  trouble  to  succor,  to  delend 
and  to  save — yes,  lor  the  overwhelming  of  him 
and  such  as  him  ; for  where,  under  Piovidence, 
but  upon  the  heart — the  constant  and  devoted 
heart — where  but  upon  the  patriotism  and  the 
vii  tue  of  her  sons  is  the  country  to  rely  in  the 
moment  of  adveisily,  or  at  any  time  to  rely 
against  the  perversion  of  her  own  mighty  elements 
ol  good  into  mighty  engines  of  evil? 

(jive  us  but  a part  ol  l,. at  devotion  which  glow- 
ed in  the  heart  ol  the  younger  Pitt,  and  ol  our 
own  elder  Adams,  w ho,  in  the  midst  ol  their  ago- 
nies, lorgot  not  the  countries  they  had  lived  lor, 
but  mingled  w ilh  the  spasms  of  their  dying  hour 
a last  and  imploring  appeal  to  the  Parent  of  all 
Mercies  that  he  would  remember,  in  eternal 
blessings,  the  land  of  their  birth  : give  us  their 
devotion-— give  us  lhat.of  the  young-enthusiast  ol 
Paris,  who,  listening  to  Mirabeau  in  one  ol  his 
surpassing  vindications  ol  human  rights,  and  see- 
ing him  tail  Irom  his  stand,  dying,  as  a physical! 
pioclaimed,  lor  the  wantol  blood,  rushed  to  the 
spot,  and  as  he  bent  over  the  expo  mg  man,  bared 
his  arm  fur  the  lancet,  and  ci  led  again  and  again, 
With  impassioned  voice — “ Here,  take  it — take 
it — oh  I lake  il  from  me  ; let  me  die,  so  that  IVli- 
rabeau  and  the  liberties  of  my  country  may  not 
perish  I”  Give  us  something  only  ol  such  a spmt 
as  this — something  only  ol  such  a love  of  couu- 
tiy,  and  we  are  sale,  lorever  sale  : the  troubles 
winch  shadow  over  and  oppress  us  now,  w ill  pa^s 
away  as  a summer  cloud.  No  measure  ol  unal- 
lowable w rung,  no  measure  ol  unconquerable  dis- 
agreement, will  be  pressed  upon  us  neie.  The 
latal  element  ol  all  our  discord  will  be  taken 
from  amongst  us.  Let  gentlemen  be  enirealed  to 
remove  it,  as  the  one  only  and  solitary  obstacle  to 
oui  perfect  peace.  Let  them  be  adjured  by  the 
weal  ol  this  and  of  coming  ages — by  our  own  and 
our  children’s  good — by  all  mat  we  love  or  that 
we  look  lor  in  trie  ptogiess  and  the  glories  of  our 
land,  to  leave  the  enure  subject  ol  slavery,  with 
every  accountability  it  may  impose,  every  remedy 
it  may  require,  every  accumulation  ol  ditfieully  or 
pressure  it  may  reach — to  leave  it  all  to  me  inter- 
est, to  the  wisuom,  and  to  the  conscience  of  those 
upon  whom  the  providence  ol  God  and  the  Con- 
stitution ol  their  country  tiave  east  it.  Leave  u 
to  them,  noio  and  forever,  and  slop,  whilst  it  is  yet 
possible  to  stop,  llie  lunous  and  ulind  headway  ot 
that  wild  and  mad  philanthropy,  which  is  lighting 
up  lur  lire  Nation  itscil  ibe  hies  of  llie  slake,  aud 
which  isrushmg  on  stride  alter  stride,  to  an  idles 
tine  struggle  that  may  bury  us  all  under  a harder, 
aud  wickeder,  and  more  incurable  slavery,  than 
any  it  would  extinguish. 

Nothing  but  aggravation  of  heart  and  of  lot 
have  been  hrougiu  upon  the  poor  slave  by  the 
rasn  and  uiiwanauled  edurts  winch  have  been  pul 
luilh  to  relieve  b.ui.  I bey  have  biukeu  down 
ttie  looting  lie  bad  reacheu,  crushed  llie  sympa- 
thies he  had  won,  embarrassed  and  accursed  llie 
fortunes  they  were  intended  to  control.  The  ge- 
nerous aud  elevating  infiuetice  ol  our  Iree  institu- 
tions was  relaxing  Ins  bondage,  bettering  Ins  con- 
dition, lillmg  up  his  character,  turning  upon  turn 
the  public  anxieties  and  the  public  counsels,  as  a 
fit  and  deserving  object  ol  provident  and  public 
provision — was  changing,  at  all  points,  the  as- 
pects ot  his  late,  when  me  spirit  ol  Abolitionism, 
political  and  l ana  lie,  came  1 1 om,  abroad  to  soou.  ge 
him  with  a demon  visitation,  to  wrench  lum 
Irom  the  aims  of  his  only  true  and  only  capable 


benefactors,  to  throw  him  back  again  upon  the 
earth,  a thousand-fold  more  suspected,  separate, 
and  forlorn  than  ever  ; riveting  upon  him  every 
fetter  it  would  loosen,  poisoning  every  blessing  it 
would  bestow  ; and  so  filling  his  whole  case  with 
elements  of  hopelessness,  explosion,  and  evil, 
that  the  heart  shudders  whilst  it  weeps  to  look 
upon  it.  What  are  they  who  cherish  and  direct 
this  spirit?  Friends  of  the  slave  ? They  are  rob- 
bing him  of  every  vestige  of  liberty  he  has  left. 
Friends  of  humanity  I They  are  staking  it, 
ruthlessly  staking  it,  upon  the  issues  of  massacre 
and  convulsion.  Friends  of  the  country  ? They 
are  rapidly  becoming  its  iron  homicides,  cleaving 
down  its  Constitution  with  murderous  arm,  and 
tearing  il  limb  from  limb. 

Should  it  ever  happen,  as  the  result  of  any  in- 
terference and  action  here,  that  some  insurgent 
ebullition  of  the  slave  will  break  out  amongst 
us,  that  the  blood  of  our  people  will  be  made  to 
stream  in  our  dwellings,  and  ooze  up  from  the 
bosom  of  the  soil  that  leeds  us,  it  will  cry  aloud, 
like  that  of  Abel,  for  vengeance  against  the  bro- 
ther’s hand  that  shed  it  ; arid  vengeance  would 
be  had,  though  every  drop  that  was  lei t should 
be  poured  out  in  one  anguished  and  dying  effort  to 
obtain  it.  Nothing  but  Heaven  could  stop  a 
people  so  lashed  up  to  phrenzy  by  rage  and  suf 
lermg  and  wrong,  from  sending  back  upon  the 
firesiue  and  the  fields  ol  the  guilty  that  visitation 
of  calamity  and  death  w hich  had  first  been  sent 
to  desolate  their  own.  Spare,  oh  ! spare  us  the 
curse  of  a broken  brotherhood — ot  a ruineu, 
ruined,  ruined  country.  Remember  that  there 
are  no  groans  like  the  groans  of  expiring  liberty 
— no  convulsions  like  those  which  tier  dying  ago- 
nies extort.  Jt  lock  Rome  some  three  hundred 
years  to  die.  With  far  deeper  vitality  than  hers, 
our  end,  when  it  comes,  will  co.i.e  with  a iar 
keener,  crueller,  and  bitterer  pang. 

Give  up  our  common  and  united  country — 
give  it  up  at  llie  call  ul  some  sectional  interest — 
sacrifice  it  to  the  phrenzy  of  lanaticism  or  ot 
passion — let  it  go  down,  down,  under  some  mon- 
strous and  horrible  struggle  of  brother  with 
brother, — do  this,  and  you  will  get  it  back 
again  as  you  have  it  now — the  home  of  happi- 
ness, the  city  upon  a lull  lowering  up  for  the 
healing  of  nations — you  will  get  u thus  again 
when  the  “shadows  shall  go  back  upon  the  dial 
ol  Aliaz” — when  He  who  sent  out  the  luminary 
of  day  upon  his  march  shall  again  pul  lonh  his 
hand  and  stop  him  in  his  pathway  ol  light. 

il  is  said,  sir,  that  at  some  daik  hour  of  our 
revolutionary  contest,  when  army  aher  army 
had  been  lost,  when  dispirited,  beaten,  wretch- 
ed, llie  heart  of  the  boldest  and  laittilulesl  died 
within- them,  and  all,  lor  an  instant,  seemed  con- 
quered except  llie  unconquerable  soul  of  our 
lulher-clnel, — it  is  said  that  at  that  moment, 
rising  above  all  the  auguries  around  him,  and 
buoyed  up  by  the  inspiration  of  his  immortal 
woik  fur  all  the  trials  it  could  bring,  he  roused 
anew  the  sunken  spirits  of  his  associates  by  tins 
confident  and  daring  declaration:  “Strip  uie 
(said  tie)  ol  die  dejected  and  suffering  remnant 
ol  my  auny  — lake  irom  me  all  that  i have  lelt — 
leave  me  but  a banner,  give  me  but  the  means  to 
plant  it  upon  the  mountains  of  West  Augusta, 
and  1 will  yet  draw  around  me  the  men  who  wm 
ill L up  their  bleeding  country  from  the  dust,  arm 
set  her  iree.1’  Give  to  me,  who  am  a sou  and 
representative  here  of  that  same  West  Augusta, 
give  to  me  as  a banner  the  propitious  measure  1 
liave  endeavored  to  support,  help  me  to  plant  it 
upon  this  mountain  lop  of  our  national  power, 
aud  the  land  ul  Washington,  undivided  and  tin- 
broken,  w ii ; ue  our  land,  and  the  laud  ul  our  chil- 
dren's chi.ui  oii  lurever.  So  help  me  to  do  this  at 
Ibis  hour,  and  generations  lienee,  some  iulure  son 
of  llie  South,  standing  where  1 stand,  in  tins  same 
honored  Hall,  and  iu  the  midst  ol  our  legitimate 
successors  will  bless  aud  praise  and  thank  God 
that  lie,  loo,  can  say  of  them,  as  i of  you,  and  ol 
all  around  me,  These,  these  are  my  brethren,  and 
this,  this,  oh  ! this,  too,  is  my  country  ! 

Note. — Mr.  McDowell,  in  committing  the  fore- 
going speech  To  die  press,  deems  it  bul  just  iu  say, 
that,  though  be  labured  lo  repoa  it  exactly  as  it  was 
delivered,  yet  lie  has  succeeded  m paitonly.  ill 
some  pans  die  report  he  knows  to  be  exact,  but  in 
others  to  be  rather  a resemblance,  Ilian  a copy, 
dome  paragraphs  are  pubhsiieti  winch  were  glanced 
at  only,  aim  not  spoken,  lest  the  h,.ur  rule  should 
cut  ott  odiers  that,  at  die  dine,  he  preiened  lo  inlio- 
uuce.  Some  simrt  portions,  on  die  other  hand,  are 
oinmed  entirely,  beeaust  iik-  geueial  tone  of  them 
could  not  be  recovered. 


jforeign  SnteUigence. 

ARRIVAL  OF  THE  STEAM  EE. 

The  steamship  Europa,  arrived  at  New  York 
on  Thursday  last,  bringing  Liverpool  dates  to  7th 
inst.  The  political  intelligence  from  the  Conti- 
nent is  of  a highly  interesting  character.  Trade 
too,  in  England,  is  assuming  a belter  aspect,  as 
the  advices  fiom  India  prove  more  favorable. 
Much  uneasiness  is  still  felt  respecting  the  threa- 
tened hostilities  in  the  north  of  Europe  ; and,  al- 
though one  of  the  serious  obstacles  presented  to 
an  early  adjustment  of  the  continental  difficulties 
has  been  overcome,  in  the  defeat  of  Charles  Al- 
bert, his  abdication  and  departure,  yet  no  perma- 
nent prosperity  in  commercial  affairs  may  be  ex- 
pected until  the  Schleswig-Holstein  quarrel,  and 
other  matters  threatening  rupture,  are  definitive- 
ly settled. 

The  English  funds  are  again  on  the  advance, 
and  consols  have  risen  5 per  cent,  during  the  last 
two  weeks.  No  allusion  is  made  to  American 
stocks.  Money,  though  abundant,  has  slightly 
increased  in  value.  Bank  rale  is  3 per  cent., 
private  rate  for  best  bills  2g  per  cent. 

The  importation  of  breadstuffs  and  provisions 
into  Great  Britain  is  very  large.  No  change  in 
the  Grain  trade  can  be  noticed,  though  a firmer 
feeling  was  manifested  at  the  latest  dales. 

In  the  cotton  market  there  is  an  improved  ten- 
dency. 

Liverpool  Market.  Jlpril  7 — Cotton. — Mar- 
ket not  buoyant,  the  quantity  offering  being  be- 
yond the  demand.  Quotations  lor  Upland  and 
Mobile  4 s cf . , fair  Orleans  4|d  , middling  Upland 
and  Mobile  4 jd.,  and  middling  Orleans  4 §d.  per 
pound . 

Corn. — Market  depressed  as  before.  Quota- 
tions for  U.  S.  'wheat  43s.  to  4Gs.,  and  Canada 
4Us.  to  44s.  per  quarter.  American  Hour  freely 
offered  at  23s.  lo  25s.  per  196  pounds.  No  sales 
of  importance  effected.  In  Indian  corn  the  price 
quoted  was  27s.  lo  29s.  for  w bite,  and  30s.  to  3!s. 
lor  yellow,  per  quarter.  Indian  corn  meal  12s. 
6 d.  a 13s.  6 d.  per  barrel. 

Provisions.  — Bacon  meets  a steady  sale,  and 
prices  are  firm  at  35 s.  to  38s.  per  cwt.  for  long 
middles,  free  from  bone,  in  salt  ; and  34s.  a 36s. 
6 d.  for  ditto,  ribbed.  Middles  are  worth  33s.  to 
40s.  according  lo  quality.  Cut  hams  have  re- 
ceded 4s.  to  5s.  per  cwt.  A fall  of  2s.  per  cwt. 
has  taken  place  in  the  value  of  lard.  Prices  of 
American  cheese  continue  without  change. 

England. — Parliament,  which  adjourned  for 
the  Easter  recess,  met  again  on  the  16lli  irist. 
The  Navigation  bill  has  undergone  a very  mate- 
rial change.  The  principle  of  retaliating  upon 
those  nations  which  should  not  concede  those  ad- 
vantages to  England  which  she  Ireely  accorded 
to  them  has  been  disapproved  of  by  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, who  thought  tins  reserved  right  would  in- 
volve the  Government  in  perpetual  disputes  with 
foreign  nations.  He  has  accordingly  brought 
lorward  a new  scheme  by  which  he  proposes  lo 
divide  the  law  into  two  branches,  the  one  to  ap- 
ply lo  the  foreign  trade,  and  the  other  to  em- 
brace the  colonial  aud  coasting  trade  and  lo 
make  llie  bargain  with  foreign  countries  con- 
ditional upon  their  granting  equivalent  advan- 
tages to  Great  Britain. 

Mr.  Labouchere,  under  the  plea  that  the  diffi- 
culties respecting  carrying  duty-paid  tobacco, 
&c.,  coastwise  for  instance,  would  he  found  in- 
superable in  practice,  has  withdrawn  the  whole 
ol  the  clauses  having  reference  lo  the  coasting 
trade,  and  the  bill  stands  in  much  the  same  posi- 
tion as  it  did  last  year,  as  respects  its  actual 
provisions,  but  with  a reduced  majority  in  its 
lavor.  In  llie  House  of  Commons  me  bill  went 
through  the  Committee  previous  to  the  adjourn- 
ment, and  the  third  reading  w'as  fixed  lor  an 
early  day  alter  llie  Easier  recess. 

The  struggle  in  Canada,  respecting  the  pro- 
posed indemnity  for  rebellion  losses,  has  only 
been  incidentally  alluded  to  in  Parliament,  and 
all  parlies  connected  with  the  North  American 
Prov  inces  seemed  disposed  lo  wail  the  issue  be- 
lore  they  harass  the  Colonial  Minister  with  com- 
plaints upon  a subject  lor  which  he  is  scarcely 
responsible.  Oul-ol-doors  attention  is  anxiously 
directed  towards  Canada,  and  the  reported  neu- 
trality ot  the  new  Executive  of  llie  United  Slale3 
upon  u lalse  rumor  of  disturbances,  gave  great 
satisfaction. 
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The  revenue  returns  for  the  financial  year  and 
quarter  ending  on  the  5th  inst.  show  a conti- 
nuous, though  not  a very  great  improvement  in 
the  Customs  revenue.  There  is  an  increase  of 
£1, 169,554  as  compared  with  the  previous  year. 
In  the  Excise  Department  there  is  an  increase  of 
■£569, 632.  In  all  the  branches  of  the  ordinary 
revenue  there  is  a decrease,  the  most  considera- 
ble item  being  one  of  .£719,581  upon  stamps. 
The  excess  of  increase  over  decrease  of  the  to- 
tal revenue  of  the  year  is  £867,289. 

France. — With  some  exceptional  disturbanees 
in  the  distant  provinces,  France  continues  tran- 
quil, and  Louis  Napoleon  is  proceeding  in  the 
surest  path  to  maintain  his  power  by  instantly 
suppressing  domestic  disorder,  and  by  steadily 
avoiding  interference  by  force  of  arms  in  the  af- 
fairs of  the  contiguous  nations,  notwithstanding 
the  excitement  attempted  to  be  created  upon  the 
question  of  Piedmont. 

Louis  Napoleon  and  his  Ministry  set  their  faces 
against  an  armed  intervention  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  that  which  nobody  contemplated,  the 
dismemberment  of  Sardinia,  so  that  men  of  all 
parties  in  England  consider  that  a great  step  has 
been  made  lowatds  the  pacification  of  the  South 
of  Europe.  The  exemplary  moderation  of  Aus- 
tria gives  a farther  guaranty  that  hostilities  will 
not  be  resumed  upon  the  questions  of  the  Lom- 
bard provinces. 

The  proceedings  of  the  National  Assembly 
continue  but  of  subordinate  interest.  The  ditt'er- 
ent  parties  are  now  engaged  in  their  respective 
electioneering  proceedings,  and  the  mob  actors  of 
the  Socialists  seize  the  occasion  to  excite  the 
people  by  the  most  revolutionary  language,  but 
we  believe  that  a vast  majority  of  the  French 
people  will  support  the  cause  of  order,  and  that 
a very  small  number  of  Federalists  will  be  elect- 
ed to  the  new  Chamber. 

M.  Proudhon  has  been  condemned  by  a jury  for 
libelling  the  President  of  the  Republic,  but  has 
escaped  from  the  country.  M.  Duchense  has 
shared  the  same  fate  as  to  conviction,  and  is  to 
suffer  one  year’s  imprisonment.  j 

M.  Proudhon’s  journal  has  been  again  seized. 
This  paper  seems  to  set  all  Governments  at  defi- 
ance. 

Bourges  Prisoners. — Barbes,  Blanqui,  Flocon, 
Sobrier,  Raspail,  and  Quintin  have  been  convict- 
ed at  Bourges  ; and  Barbes  and  Albert  are  sen- 
tenced to  transportation  for  life  ; Blanqui  and 
others  to  ten  year’s  imprisonment  each.  Gen. 
iSoutier,  Dtgre,  Bowne,  Thomas,  Laclafti,  and 
Larges,  have  been  acquitted  and  are  set  at  liber- 
ty. Causidiere,  Louis  Blanc,  Hencrere,  Lavison, 
Napoleon  Chancel,  and  Zigneuret,  not  having  ap- 
peared, ha»e  been  condemned  par  conlumace,  and 
have  been  sentenced  to  transportation. 

The  great  body  of  the  French  people  is  un- 
doubtedly sound  in  principle,  and  the  prudent 
course  pursued  by  Louis  Napoleon  tends  to  im- 
prove the  condition  of  the  country  in  almost 
every  branch. 

Italy. — The  war  has  already  taken  place  in 
the  north  of  Italy,  and  in  a brief  fortnight  Cnarles 
Albert  has  fought  and  has  been  conquered,  and  is 
now  an  abdicated  King  and  exile  in  Madrid  or 
Lisbon.  The  Austrians  passed  the  Ticino  simul- 
taneously with  the  Piedmontese,  who  speedily 
fell  back. 

Three  successive  battles  ensued.  In  the  two 
latter,  on  the  plains  of  Vercelli,  the  Austrians 
were  completely  victorious.  The  last  battle,  on 
the  24th  ult.,  the  main  army  of  the  Austnaus, 
some  50,000  strong,  encountered  Charles  Albert, 
at  Olango  near  Novara.  The  Piedmontese  ap- 
peared to  have  been  of  more  than  equal  force. 

The  battle  was  fought  with  terrible  obstinacy, 
and  although  we  hear  from  many  quarters  mat 
the  Italians  shrunk  the  contest,  certain  it  is  that 
Charles  Albert  behaved  with  the  most  distinguish- 
ed bravery.  Finding  the  day  going  against  him 
he  seemed  to  have  sought  every  opportunity  to 
meet  his  death  in  the  battle  field,  and  whatever 
may  be  the  verdict  of  history  as  to  his  past  con- 
duct, nothing  graced  his  public  life  so  much  as 
the  last  act  ere  hts  quitting  it. 

The  Austrians  having  completely  routed  the 
Piedmontese  and  driven  them  to  the  mountains, 
Cnarles  Albert  abdicated  the  throne  in  favor  oi 
his  son,  Victor  Emanuel,  and  a flag  of  truce  be- 
ing sent  to  the  Austrian  tent,  Marshal  Radetzky 
at  once  acceded  to  an  armistice.  The  new  King 
pledges  himself  to  conclude  a Treaty  of  Peace,  to 
disband  ten  military  companies  ol  Hungarians, 
Poles  and  Lombards,  who  are  received.  The 
Austrians,  who  hold  Turin  open  to  them,  mag- 
nanimously forbore  to  take  advantages  which 


might  have  provoked  the  susceptibility  of  France. 

The  consequences  of  this  important  battle  are 
scarcely  yet  developed  in  the  different  parts  of 
Italy. 

Modena,  Tuscany  and  Rome  will  probably 
change  their  views,  now  that  all  hopes  from  Pied- 
mont  are  at  an  end. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  the  Pope  will  be 
able  to  return  to  Rome. 

Germany. — The  Frankfort  Parliament  has  fi- 
nally elected  the  King  of  Prussia  Emperor  of 
Germany,  and  a powerful  deputation  has  pro- 
ceeded to  Berlin  to  tender  him  the  Crown  of 
Charlemagne.  At  first  no  one  believed  the  King 
would  accept  the  proffered  honor,  but  now  it  is 
believed  that  he  will,  with  certain  conditions,  so 
as  to  avoid  giving  offence  to  the  other  Potentates 
of  Germany.  Should  he  do  so,  it  is  generally 
believed  that  it  will  most  certainly  involve  Prus- 
sia in  a war  with  Austria  and  Russia.  The  lat- 
ter power  seems  now  resolved  to  put  down  the 
revolutionary  spirit  in  Europe,  and  only  wants 
the  opportunity  to  “ let  slip  the  dogs  of  war.” 

Austria. — Of  the  Hungarian  war  very  little 
authentic  information  is  known,  except  that  it 
rages  fiercely.  Bern  had  gained  some  advantage 
over  a body  of  Russians,  but  soon  found  himself 
overwhelmed  with  their  numbers,  and  the  Em- 
peror will  gladly  seize  upon  any  pretext  to  in- 
terfere further.  We  shall  not  be  at  all  surprised 
to  hear  that  the  E nperor  of  Russia,  upon  the 
solicitation  of  the  Austrians,  brings  down  a large 
force  to  crush  the  Hungarians.  At  present  there 
seems  no  probable  termination  of  this  deadly 
struggle,  carried  on  by  both  parties  in  the  most 
barbarous  manner. 

Denmark. — Advices  from  Hamburg  of  the  3J 
inst.  stale  there  is  no  chance  now'  of  the  diffe- 
rences between  Schleswig  Holstein  and  Den- 
mark being  amicably  settled,  and,  no  doubt, 
hostilities  will  commence  to-day  or  to-morrow. 
Troops,  principally  Russians,  are  passing  con- 
tinually to  the  seat  of  war.  The  port  of  Kiel  is 
blockaded.  There  does  not  appear  to  be  the 
least  hope  that  Denmark  will  yield  the  Duchies, 
and  as  Russia  will  unquestionably  support  her 
pretensions,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Germans 
will  be  wise  enough  to  yield  the  point  in  dis- 
pute, rather  than  run  the  hazard  of  a disastrous 
contest. 

Sicily. — The  Sicilians  hold  out.  The  Ffench 
and  English  Admirals  have  failed  to  make  up 
matters,  and  at  the  latest  dates  were  about  to 
depart.  Mr.  Temple  and  M.  Requeval,  who  had 
gone  personally,  in  company  with  the  two  Ad- 
mirals, to  make  a last  elfort  to  accomplish  a con- 
ciliatory arrangement,  had  returned  to  Naples  on 
the  28th,  all  attempts  having  been  altogether 
fruitless  previous  to  this  last  effort. 

The  Admirals  had  sent  a steamer  to  make  a 
circuit  of  the  Island,  touching  at  all  the  principal 
ports  and  roadsteads  to  make  known  the  last 
offers  presented,  with  the  mediation  of  France 
and  England.  The  answer  given  was  one  unani- 
mous cry  of  war  from  the  whole  population. 
The  Parliament  at  Palermo  voted  unanimously 
that  they  would  not  condescend  to  enter  into  any 
turther  negotiations,  but  that  ou  Thursday,  the 
28th,  at  noon,  hostilities  should  be  recommenced. 
'The  enthusiasm  of  the  population  at  Palermo  is 
described  as  exceeding  all  bounds.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  highest  noblesse  of  both  sexes  are 
working  in  the  trenches.  Most  people  think  the 
Sicilians  have  had  fair  terms  ottered  to  them, 
and  eventually  they  must  accept  them. 

India. — Dates  from  Bombay  to  the  4th  March 
state  that  another  battle  had  been  fought  near 
Guzerat,  between  the  British  and  Sikhs’  forces, 
in  which  the  latter  were  defeated,  but  the  de- 
tails had  not  been  received.  From  the  6th  to 
the  12ih  of  Febiuary,  various  skirmishes  took 
place,  but  without  any  serious  encounter.  On 
the  12 1 fi  the  Sikhs  retreated  toward  the  Cne- 
naub  which  they  were  prevented  from  crossing 
by  the  Bombay  Division  under  General  Whish. 
On  the  following  day,  the  British  divisions  hav- 
ing effected  a junction,  Lord  Gough  succeeded 
in  bringing  the  enemy  to  battle  in  the  open  field 
near  the  city  of  Guzerat,  in  which  the  Sikhs 
were  completely  routed,  leaving  a great  portion 
of  the  guns  and  ammunition,  as  well  as  their 
standing  camp,  in  the  possession  of  the  con- 
querors. 

Miscellaneous. — Spain  furnishes  but  little 
fresh  news.  ’The  Provencal  war  continues. 

Portugal  is  quiet. 


The  Sublime  Porte  has  issued  a manifesto  de- 
claring that  he  does  not  consider  the  state  of 
Europe  such  as  to  require  her  to  increase  her 
forces. 


From  Mexico. — The  Mexican  Congress  is  still 
in  session.  In  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  on  the 
22d  ult  , a requisition  was  read  from  the  Govern- 
ment of  San  Luis  Potosi  for  3000  muskets,  and  a 
monthly  supply  of  $30,000  to  sustain  the  war 
against  the  insurgents  in  the  Sierra.  A report 
was  also  presented  recommending  a monthly  ap- 
| propriation  of  $20,000  or  $25,000  to  resist  the 
Yucalecoes.  The  most  important  feature  in 
congressional  action  is  to  be  found  in  the  pro- 
ject submitted  by  the  Minister  of  Finance,  on 
the  23d  ult.,  in  which  he  proposes  to  cut  down 
the  expenses  of  the  Government  to  about  $7,- 
500,000,  whilst  he  asserts  that  the  revenue  might 
be  made  to  amount  to  $12,600,000.  If  it  be  car- 
ried out,  Mexico  will  prove  that  she  is  on  the 
high  road  of  improvement.  In  the  Senate,  on 
the  22d  ult.,  during  the  discussion  of  a bill  for 
individual  guarantees,  an  article  was  adopted  in 
Ihese  terms  : “ In  no  part  of  the  United  States  of 
Mexico  shall  slavery  be  established;  slaves  from 
other  countries  shall  regain  their  liberty  on 
reaching  the  national  territory.”  Another  arti- 
cle was  adopted  specifying  that  no  one  shall 
be  molested  lor  his  opinions  ; their  expression, 
when  carried  to  licentiousness,  would  be  punish- 
able as  ordinary  offences  against  police  regula- 
tions. 

The  sum  of  $25,000  had  been  voted  by  the 
Mexican  Congress  to  the  Pope. 

On  the  16th  ult.,  the  question  of  the  protocol, 
lately  agitated  at  Washington,  was  brought  up  in 
the  Senate  by  Senor  Almonte,  who  required  the 
Minister  of  Foreign  Relations  to  give  some  in- 
formation thereon.  It  was  decided  to  take  the 
subject  into  consideration  in  secret  session. 

On  the  21st  ult.,  the  bill  was  finally  passed  by 
the  Senate  authorizing  the  President  to  forestall 
by  borrowing;  $1,500,000  of  the  3,000,000  indem- 
nity to  be  paid  in  May  by  the  United  States. 

El  Monitor  of  the  16th  ult.  says  that  numerous 
parties  of  Americans  continue  te  arrive  in  the 
Republic,  on  their  onward  march  to  California. 

On  the  26th  ult.  a grand  funeral  ceremony 
was  performed  in  the  principal  church  at  Vera 
Cruz,  in  honor  of  those  who  fell  in  its  defence 
during  the  bombardment  by  Gen.  Scott.  Their 
remains  were  exhumed  and  deposited  together 
within  the  walls  of  that  edifice.  Nearly  ail  the 
population  attended. 

At  Tampico  some  trouble  had  occurred,  thro’ 
a collision  between  the  inhabitants  and  the  Go- 
vernor of  the  Stale,  Senor  Cardenas.  It  appears 
tnal  Don  Ramon  de  la  Torre,  well  known  for 
his  attachment  to  Americans,  and  the  services 
he  rendered  them  during  the  invasion,  has  been 
elected  first  alcalde.  Cardenas  disapproved  and 
ordered  his  removal,  and  that  of  the  Prefect,  in 
consequence  ot  the  latter’s  hesitating  to  obey  his 
instructions.  Opposition  still  continued,  and  if 
the  Governor  persisted  there  would  be  an  in- 
surrection. To  complicate  things,  ex-Governor 
Don  Z.  V.  Fernandez,  a well  known  annexation- 
ist, had  arrived  in  'Tampico,  and  his  presence 
had  excited  considerable  alarm  among  the  friends 
of  the  Republic.  El  Siglo  of  the  27 th  says  that 
the  ayunlamienlo  ot  Tampico,  through  the  oppo- 
sition of  Governor  Cardenas  to  the  annexation- 
ists, are  about  to  demand  the  separation  of  that 
port  from  Tamaulipas  and  its  junction  with  San 
Luis  Potosi". 

The  South  American  Republics. — In  Peru, 
an  extraordinary  Congress  has  been  convoked 
for  the  1st  of  May,  which  will  either  give  or 
withhold  its  sanction  to  the  acts  of  the  Execu- 
tive, in  suppressing  the  late  insurrection,  and 
banishing  the  leaders. 

In  Mew  Grenada  the  Presidential  contest  has 
resulted  in  the  choice  of  Gen.  Jose  Hilario  Lo- 
pez, a liberal  Democrat,  and  a decree  has  been 
issued  granting  a full  pardon  to  all  Grenadians 
by  birth,  implicated  in  political  disturbances  pri- 
or to  the  1st  of  June,  1847. 

Equador  continues  in  a state  of  tranquillity — 
the  parly  of  Gen.  Flores  in  the  minority.  All 
disputes  between  this  republic  and  New  Grenada 
have  been  settled. 

Sandwich  Islands: — The  measles  was  raging 
frighllully  among  the  Sandwich  Islanders.  It 
was  reported  that  upwards  of  ten  thousand  natives 
had  fallen  victims  to  this  scourge. 
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Statistics. 

Coal  Trade  of  Ohio. — It  is  almost  impossible 
to  estimate  the  amount  of  coal  in  the  State  of 
Ohio,  for  rich  as  she  is  in  her  aiable  lands  and 
in  their  vast  product  of  grain,  she  is  not  more  so 
in  that  than  in  her  mineral  resources.  As  popu- 
lation becomes  more  dense  and  the  arts  and  manu- 
factures increase,  coal  will  constitute  one  of  the 
most  valuable  sources  of  her  wealth.  The  coun- 
ty of  Tuscarawas,  for  instance  has  550  square 
miles,  and  it  is  staled  that  coal  can  be  found  on 
every  mile  of  it.  In  Professor  Mather’s  report 
on  Geology  it  is  estimated  that  Tuscarawas  coun- 
ty has  imbedded  in  it  more  than  eighty  thousand 
millions  of  bushels  of  coal.  The  Cincinnati  Allas 
says  that  in  1834  the  coal  trade  had  scarcely 
commenced  in  the  county  of  Meigs,  and  this  last 
year  (1848)  there  was  at  least  2,500,000  bushels 
got  out  in  that  county.  So  also,  at  Nelsonville,  in 
Athens  county,  no  coal  was  exported  belore  the 
Hocking  canal  was  made;  but  in  the  current 
year  (1848)  the  coal  got  out  there  reached  near 
a million  of  bushels,  which  goes  into  the  con- 
sumption of  towns,  which  belore  that  time  con- 
sumed no  coal. 

The  following  tabular  view  of  the  increased 
product  of  coal,  compiled  from  statistical  docu- 
ments, i-  nearly  correct,  for  the  years  1840,  1843, 
1847,  and  1843: 


1840. 

1843. 

1847. 

1848. 

Counties. 

bush. 

bush. 

bush. 

bush. 

Athens 

84.200 

100,000 

557,653 

715  104 

Belmont 

188,200 

200,000 

2oO,oOO 

225.000 

Columbiana 

163,000 

200,000 

200,000 

200,000 

Gallia 

15,400 

30,000 

40,000 

45.000 

Guernsey 

£5,858 

60,000 

60.000 

60,000 

Harrison 

189,500 

200,000 

200,000 

200,000 

Holmes 

5.U00 

5.000 

10,000 

10,000 

Jackson 

55,500 

60  000 

70,000 

75,000 

Meigs 

843,400  1.20J.000  2,000,000  2,500.000 

Monroe 

5,450 

6.000 

10,000 

15,000 

Morgan 

77,400 

80,000 

80,000 

80,000 

Perry 

34,190 

35,000 

40,000 

40,000 

Scioto 

41,100 

40,000 

45,000 

45,000 

Stark 

33,800 

35,000 

40x0(1 

151,467 

Summit 

254,040 

361,805  1,287,170  1,837,377 

Tuscarawas 

292,230 

350,000 

275,000 

285,020 

Wayne 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

Washington 

34,000 

35,000 

40,0u0 

40,000 

Total  2,382,368  2,907,805  5,084,823  6,538,968 

In  those  counties  where  there  are  no  public 
works,  and  no  iron  manufactures,  the  product  of 
coal  is  estimated  to  remain  nearly  the  same  ; be- 
cause the  consumption  is  local  and  domestic  ; 
but  in  those  counties  where  the  public  works 
run,  the  increase  is  great,  and  we  know  what  it 
is  very  nearly.  So  of  the  county  of  Meigs  (on 
the  river)  we  know  very  nearly  its  increase. 
T he  above  table  is  nearly  correct ; but  it  is  un- 
questionably something  under  the  maik.  To 
Summit  county  we  have  credited  the  entire 
amount  oi  coal  cleared  from  the  port  of  Akron  ; 
but  it  is  probable  that  some  portion  of  it  came 
there  by  the  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  Canal,  Irom 
places  in  the  line  of  the  canal.  The  general  re- 
sult is,  however,  nearly  the  truth. 

1 he  comparison  of  aggregates  show  that — 

Irom  1840  to  1843  the  increase  was  24  per  cent. 

1843  io  1847  do  65  do. 

Ic47  10  1848  do  28  do. 

In  the  first  three  years,  the  annual  increase 

w as  8 per  cent.  , in  the  next  four  years  16  per 
cent.  , and  in  the  last  year  28  per  cent. ! By  the 
year  1860 — eleven  years — the  coal  production 
cl  Ohio  will  probably  exceed  twenty  millions  of 
bushels  per  annum,  or  three  times  the  present 
amount. 

1 he  consumption  of  coal,  as  an  article  of  do- 
mestic luel  has  very  rapidly  increased  iri  the  in- 
terior towns,  as  the  lollowing  laule  ol  the  receipts 
lor  consumption,  at  different  points,  will  show  : 


Received  at  Cleveland 
.Newark 
Columbus 
Circleville 
Clnllicotlie 
Middletown 
Dayton 
Piqua 


1843.  1847.  1S48. 

bush.  bush.  bush. 

387,834  1,212,887  1,959,210 

10,0UJ  56,200  50,200 

64,185  155,362  293  696 

22,532  38,800  65^209 

27,470  131,151  223,153 

8,334  31,784  45,815 

27,800  64,495  89,273 

1,420  5,075  6,088 


Aggregate  519,575  1,695,704  2,743,615 

This  is  the  consumption  only  of  interior  towns 
— excluding  that  ol  Cincinnati.  Columbus,  for 
example,  bas  in  five  years  increased  the  use  of 
coal  more  than  four  fold.  Chillicolhe  has  in  the 


same  time  increased  eight-fold.  The  coal  used 
at  Chillicolhe  is  the  Nelsonville  coal,  Athens 
county,  and  is  of  a very  good  quality,  at  a very 
low  price.: — Buffalo  Com.  Adv. 


Export  of  Breadstuffs. — The  exports  to 
Great  Britain  and  Belaud,  from  Sept.  1,  1848, 
is  as  follows : 


bbls.  bbls. 
From  To  Flour.  C.  M. 

N.  York,  Mar.  27,  502076  28992 


N,  Orleans 
Philadelphia 
Baltimore 
Boston 
Other  ports 


16,  125555  2410 
23,  62095  20496 
21.  83S28  6326 
15,  11922  2146 

1,  8395  5105 


bush. 

Wheat. 

521172 

895S1 

200187 

164622 

12887 

31606 


bush. 

Corn. 

334:695 

1836263 

779375 

663163 

341666 

617676 


Total  793871  654S5  1023055  7577838 


There  was  built  on  Lake  Erie  during  1848, 
and  to  be  in  commission  in  1849,  the  following 
steamers,  viz  ; At  Sandusky,  the  Alabama  of  1209 
tons  ; at  Buffalo,  the  Key  Stone  Stale  of  1354 
Ions  ; at  Detroit,  the  May  Flower  of  1300  tons; 
at  Cleveland,  the of  1300  tons  ; at  New- 

port, the  Atlantic  of  1000  tons.  And  the  follow- 
ing propellers,  viz:  at  Cleveland,  the  of 

450  tons,  and  the  Troy  of  350  tons  ; at  Buffalo, 
the of  450  tons, — in  all  7404  tons. 

Total  tonnage  and  valuation. 

45,067  tonnage  of  steamers,  valued  at  $3,380,000 
15,685  do  propellers  do  950,000 

101,080  do  sail  vessels  do  3,538.000 


161,832  $7,868,000 


Massachusetts  Militia. — The  Report  of  the 
Adjutant  General  of  Massachusetts,  for  the  year 
1848,  shows  an  enrolment  of  98,076,  leaving  a 
gain  over  the  preceding  year  of  84  13,  while  the 
active  militia  numbers  only  4583  ; leaving  a de- 
crease from  the  preceding  returns  of  403. 

Maple  Sugar  Manufactured  at  the  West. 
— Few  persons  are  aware  of  the  large  amount 
of  this  article  that  is  yearly  manufactured  at  the 
says  West.  A late  number  of  the  Toronto  Farmer 
that  the  northern  portions  of  the  Canada  settle- 
ments will  produce  the  greatest  quantities  of  su- 
gar from  the  maple.  The  forests  on  the  south 
shore  ol  Lake  Huron,  as  well  as  those  on  nume- 
rous islands  on  that  extensive  sheet  of  water, 
contain  a very  large  quantity  of  the  largest  size 
sugar  maple  ; and  in  that  section  of  country,  the 
sugar  season  lists  one-third  longer  than  it  does  on 
the  borders  of  Lake  Erie  and  Ontario.  A mer- 
chant, who  trades  extensively  in  the  article 
of  maple  sugar,  manufactured  by  the  Indians, 
has  repeatedly  assured  us,  that  if  proper  encou- 
ragement was  given  to  the  business,  the  sugar 
manufactured  in  that  region,  by  the  Indians  and 
white  population,  might  be  ma  ie  to  yield  an  an- 
nual return  of  upwards  of  .£100,000.  On  the 
Great  Manitou  Island,  even  as  unlavorable  as 
was  last  year  lor  the  business,  the  aborigines 
made  and  sold  upwards  of  100,000  pounds  of  su- 
gar ; a considerate  portion  ol  whicti  was  bought 
by  Michigan  merchants,  in  exchange  for  woollen 
and  collon  goods. — Detroit  Free  Press. 

Tonnage  of  the  Lakes  — The  following  enu- 
meration of  vessels  enrolled,  and  licensed  at  the 
several  American  ports  on  Lakes  Michigan,  Hu- 
ron, Superior,  St.  Clair,  Erie,  Ontario,  and  Chain- 
plain,  is  condensed  from  a statement  in  the  Buf- 
lalo  Commercial  Advei liser,  of  the  30th  ull.,  and 
is  believed  to  be  nearly  correct,  viz  : 


h3<£>  tatei 

ta  Sr  -»  * 

Cn 

re 

C0^2 
re  £»* 

3 

s 

§ <fqV3 

re  3 * £ 

© 

o 

© ® 
If 

§T 

a 

Ports. 

srri  S 

3 

re 

aq 

? o » 

Co 

£ 

• 

S 3 

SL  ft* 

S- 

Buff.lo 

42  31 

85 

5 

163 

42,265.40 

Bresque  Isle 

5 4 

14 

23 

6,237.07 

Cuvalioga 

10  23 

55 

17 

105 

22,949.86 

Sandusky 

7 4 

34 

3 

4fc> 

8,458  25 

Miami 

4 

11 

2 

17 

2,921.27 

Detroit 

43  9 

109 

36 

197 

23,609  83 

Chicago 

2 13 

55 

1 

71 

11,387.42 

Michilimac- 

kinac 

3 

21 

1 

25 

1,671.51 

Lewiston 

1 

8 

9 

753.11 

Rochester 

2 

6 

1 

9 

1,298.00 

Oswego 

13  9 

80 

102 

17,813.01 

Oswegatchie 

4 

4 

8 

2,215.63 

Cape  Vincent  1 

8 

9 

1,708,63 

Sackett’s  Har- 

bor 

2 4 

33 

39 

5.4S4.12 

Champlain 

2 

25 

63 

90 

4,653  51 

140  98 

548 

129 

915 

153,426.62 

British  tonnage  on  Bake  Ontario. 

The  comparative  increase  of  steamers,  propel- 
lers, and  other  vessels  owned  on  Lake  Ontario, 
and  employed  on  the  inland  waters  of  Canada, 
during  the  season  of  1846  and  1847,  was  as  fol- 
lows : 


1847.  1S46. 


Steamers 

67 

67 

Propellers  (lake  and 
river) 

14 

13 

Ships 

2 

2 

Brigantines  (30  tons 
and  above) 

5 

5 

Schooners 

110 

91 

Barges 

300 

300 

Total 

498 

471 

Ton.  (aggregate)  63,346 

56  380 

Valued  at  8*2  750, OoO 

$ 2,472,000 

Table  for  Shippers. — The  following  table 
shows  the  net  value,  in  dollars  and  cents,  of  the 
several  articles  of  Amensan  produce  mentioned, 
at  the  respective  prices  in  Liverpool,  viz  : 

Cost  of  bacon,  including  freight  30s.  per  ton,  and  5 
per  cenl.,  one  month’s  siorage,  insurance,  all 
. landing  charges  and  commissions;  exchange  108  : 


Free  on  b’rd.  In  Liverp’l.  Free  on  b'id.  In  Liverp'l. 
per  Lb.  nett,  per  1 ]2  tbs.  per  lb.  nett,  per  1 1 2 lbs. 

nett.  nett. 


6 cents. 

24s.  9d. 

7 cents. 

33s. 

8d. 

H 

25  11 

7i 

34 

10 

27  0 

7£ 

35 

11 

5, 

28  2 

n 

37 

0 

6 

29  3 

b 

38 

2 

H 

30  4 

Si 

39 

3 

31  5 

8s 

40 

4 

bi 

32  7 

9 

41 

5 

Cost  of  lard,  allowing  the  actual  tare,  48  to  51  lbs. 
per  bbl.,  13  to  15  lbs.  per  keg,  draft  30  lbs.  per  bbh, 
2 lb- per  5 kegs,  including  freight at  jd.  per  lb. 
and. 5 per  cent.,  one  month’s  storage,  insurance, 
and  all  landing  charges  ; exchange  108  : 


Free  on  b’rd. 

In  Liverp'l. 

Free  on  b’rd. 

In  Liverp'l. 

per  lb.  nett. 

per  112  tbs. 

per  lb.  netl. 

per  1 12  lbs. 

nett. 

nett. 

5 cents. 

28s.  2d. 

8 cents. 

43s.  Id. 

5i 

30  8 

H 

45  7 

6 

33  2 

9 

48  1 

85 

35  7 

Si 

50  6 

7 

33  1 

10 

52  11 

n 

40  7 

Cost  of  wheat,  1£  American  bushels  calculated  to 
nett  70  lbs.,  including  freight  at  8s.  per  qr.  of  480 
lbs.,  duly  43.,  insurance,  one  month’s  storage,  all 
landing  charges  and  commissions;  exchange  108: 


Free  on  bird. 

In  Liverp'l. 

Free  on  b’rd. 

In  Liverp'l. 

per  bush.  56 

per  bush.  70 

per  bush.  55 

per  bush. 70 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

SI 

7s.  6d. 

$1  30 

9s.  3d. 

l 05 

7 10 

1 35 

9 6 

1 10 

8 2 

1 40 

9 10 

1 15 

8 5 

1 45 

10  1 

1 20 

8 9 

1 50 

10  4 

i 25 

9 0 

Cost  of  flour,  including  freight  at  2s.  Cd.  per  bbl., 
and  5 per  cent.,  one  month’s  storage,  duty  2s.  5d., 
insurance,  all  commissions  and  landing  charges; 
exchange  108 : 


Free  on  b’rd. 

In  Liverp'l. 

Free  on  b’rd. 

lu  Liverp’l. 

per  bbl.  196 

per  bbl.  196 

per  bbl.  196 

per  bbl.  196 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

$4  50 

26s.  6d. 

$6 

33s-  2d. 

4 75 

27  8 

6 25 

34  4 

5 00 

28  9 

6 50 

35  5 

5 25 

29  10 

6 75 

36  6 

5 50 

31  0 

7 00 

37  8 

6 75 

32  1 

Cost  of  Indian  corn.  Si  American  bushels,  calcula- 
ted to  ntft  qr.  of  480  lbs.,  including  freight  5s.  per 
qr.  and  5 per  cent.,  duty  Is.  per  qr.,  one  month's 
storage,  insurance,  all  commissions  and  landing- 
charges;  exchange  108. 


Free  on  b’rd. 

In  Liverp’l. 

Free  on  b’rd. 

In  Liverp'l. 

per  56  lbs. 

per  qr.  480 

p)er  56  lbs. 

per  qr.  480 

lbs. 

lbs. 

30  cents. 

20s.  7d. 

60  cents. 

31s.  lid. 

35 

22  5 

65 

33  10 

40 

24  4 

70 

35  9 

45 

26  3 

75 

37  7 

60 

28  2 

80 

39  6 

65 

30  0 

Cost  of  Indian  corn  meal,  including  duty  at  4|d  per 
cwt.,  freight  2s.  6d.  per  bbl.,  and  5 per  cent.,  one 
month’s  storage,  insurance,  all  commissions  and 
landing  charges;  exchange  108  : 


Free  on  b’rd. 

In  Liverp'l. 

Free  on  b’rd. 

In  Liverp'l. 

per  bbl.  196 

per 

bbl.  196 

per  bbl.  1 96 

per 

bbl.  196 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

$2  0J 

13s 

. 5d. 

$3  25 

18s.  lid. 

2 25 

14 

6 

3 50 

20 

1 

2 50 

15 

8 

3 75 

21 

2 

2 75 

16 

9 

4 00 

22 

i 

3 00 

17 

10 
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Importation  op  Non  enumerated  Articles. 
— The  following  table  of  imports  of  articles,  not 
named  or  described,  returned  by  the  various  cus- 
tom bouses  throughout  the  United  Stales  to  the 
Treasury  Department,  has  been  compiled  by 
Mr.  Edwin  Williams,  of  New  York,  from  Trea- 
sury documents,  and  by  him  communicated  to 
the  National  intelligencer. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  the  aggregate  of  these 
articles,  in  the  twenty-eight  years  for  which  re- 
turns are  here  given,  amounts  to  over  two  hun- 
dred and  forty-six  millions  of  dollars, — which  are 
not  noticed  in  the  official  reports  of  the  several 
Secretaries  of  the  Treasury — of  which  nearly 
one  hundred  and  two  millions  were  free  of  duty  and 
over  one  hundred  and  forty  four  millions  paid  du- 
ties ad  valorem. 


Imports  of  non-enumeraled  articles  inlo  the  United 
Slates  from  1821  to  1848,  inclusive. 


Year. 

Free. 

Dutiable. 

Total. 

1821 

$404  971 

$4,9U6  709 

$5,311,680 

1822 

493  627 

6.197,423 

6,691,055 

1S-23 

522,250 

6,336,684 

6,853,934 

1824 

407,170 

5,938.672 

6.345,812 

1825 

24,946 

6,408,102 

6 433, 04S 

1826 

35,928 

4 713,860 

4 749,788 

1827 

1.918 

3.762.851 

3 764.769 

1828 

676 

3 970.216 

3 970,892 

1829 

2 570 

3,508.491 

3,51 1,061 

1830 

8,7S7 

4 044,507 

4,053,2-94 

1831 

35,171 

5 215,693 

5,250,864 

1832 

31.650 

5,83 1,361 

5,863  011 

1833 

4,963,065 

3 352,600 

8,3  15,665 

1834 

26.647,645 

2,454.719 

29  102,304 

1835 

7,913  973 

3,844  527 

11,753,5  0 

1836 

8.257,809 

4 644,395 

12,902  204 

1837 

8.423,674 

2,835.735 

11.257,409 

1838 

5 033,607 

1,016.489 

7,03U,u9o 

1839 

8,707,402 

4,097.145 

12  8 14,547 

1840 

5,849,1  16 

2,149,035 

7,993.201 

1841 

6,859,293 

2,491.801 

9 350,094 

1842 

3,123,358 

5,1 15  523 

8.238,881 

1843  <9  mos.)  1 .399,863 

2,235.259 

3,635,122 

1844 

3.024,643 

10,622  670 

13,617,313 

1845 

3 380,306 

11.996,815 

15,377,121 

1846 

4 718,407 

12  049.568 

16  767.975 

1347 

1,604,419 

4,767,469 

6 371,886 

1848 

63,660 

8,916,335 

8,979,995 

Total 

$101,938,904 

144,454,709 

246,393,613 

Silver  Plate. — The  estimate  of  the  value  of 
silver  ware  in  the  United  States,  taken  Irom  a 
work,  entitled  “ History  of  the  Precious  Metals," 
recently  published  at  Harllord,  Connecticut,  is  as 
follows  : — Silver  tea  spoons,  $36,000,000  ; Silver 
table  spoons,  $27,000,000;  Silver  lurks,  $4,500,- 
000  ; Plate  and  dining  service,  $5,500,000.  Total 
$73,000,000. 

The  same  work  expresses  the  opinion  that  the 
emigration,  outfit  and  labor  of  twenty  thousand 
persons,  emigrating  to  California,  for  one  year 
will  cost  the  Uniied  States  $23,000,000 — a sum 
which  must  first  be  receiveu,  belore  the  profits 
can  commence. 


Decrease  of  Canadian  Commerce. — The  ar- 
rivals Irom  sea  at  me  port  ol  Montreal,  during 
.the  past  season,  number  163  vessels,  with  a j dm 
tonnage  of  41,877  tons.  In  the  year  1847,  the 
ariivals  amounted  to  221  vessels — tonnage  G3,308 
— showing  a falling  oil  last  year  of  58  slaps  and 
21,411  tons. 


The  Agricultural  Products  of  France. — 
The  waste  lands  ol  France,  m 1826,  were  one- 
tvvelflh  part  ol  the  whole  surlace,  or  ten  millions 
of  acres.  'They  have  been  reduced  to  near  five 
millions  of  acres,  by  the  steady  improvement  in 
agriculluial  operations.  'The  arable  land  in  that 
year  was  equal  to  tilty-seven  millions  of  acres. 
It  has  been  increased  by  the  recovery  of  waste 
lands  and  by  encroachment  upon  the  lorests  to 
near  seventy  millions  of  acres.  The  products  ol 
the  soil  in  me  years  1826  and  1827,  as  exhibited 
in  the  following  table,  show  a steady  advance- 
ment in  agi  lcullural  industry : 


Products. 
Wheal 
Rye 
JViaslin 
Indian  Corn 
But  kwlieal 
Oats 
Potatoes 


1826. 

166,400, U00 
1U1 ,6UO,UtJO 
83,2U0,U00 
17,28U,UU0 
23,2UU,UU0 
88,000, 0UU 
23,200,000 


1847. 

250. 500. 000 
162,000,000 

127.300.000 
33,4UU,U0U 
32  230,000 

155.230.000 
41,700,000 


Russia  in  1847. — The  Almanac  of  the  Imperial 
Acauany  of  Science  of  St.  Petersburg  contains  the 
following  statistical  deluils  ; 

Russia  in  Europe,  upon  a surface  of  90-117 
squaie  miles,  contains  54,490,000  inhabitants,  me 
Giand  Duchy  ol  Finland  upon  a surlace  ol  6,844 
square  miles,  1,549,700;  the  Kingdom  of  Poland, 


upon  a surface  of  2,320  square  miles,  4,589,000 
inhabitants. 

The  mines  of  precious  met.-ils  of  the  Empire 
produced  in  1847, 1 990  poods  (39,000  killograms) 
of  gold,  one  poo  l (19  killograms)  of  platina,  and 
1,298  poods  (25,908  killograms)  of  silver. 

Tlie  population  of  St.  Pelersb  urg,  according 
to  the  last  census  taken  in  1846,  is  about  468,000, 
and  the  number  of  dwelling  houses  6,284. 

In  1848,  the  real  estate  of  the  capital  was 
valued  at  83.990  600  roubles  or  about  $70,000,- 
000  ; which  shows  an  increase  in  value,  in  the 
last  forty-five  yeais,  of  40,000,000  of  roubles,  or 
about  $30,000,000. 


BAKS. 


Report  of  the  condition  of  the  Bank 
State  of  Georgia  and  branches  : 
Resources. 

To  Discounted  Notes, 

Slocks,  Bonds,  &c. 

Bills  of  Exchange 
Rea  I Estate 

Banking  blouses  and  Lots 
Salaries 
Expenses 

Assignment  of  a Judgment 
Protest  account 

Balances  due  from  other  Banks 
Balances  be'ween  Mother  Bank 
and  Branches 

Bills  of  mother  Bank  and  Bran- 
ches on  hand 
Bills  of  other  banks  on 
hand  $55,254  00 

Specie  424,525  57 


$1,277 

352 

766 

71 

70. 

15 

7 

5 


180, 

550 

123 


of  the 


885  73 
375  93 
559  33 
492  89 
317  76 
,819  36 
,920  02 
,100  00 
9 00 
,055  57 

600  79 

592  00 


Liabilities. 

By  Capital  Slock 

Bills  in  Circulation 
Discount  Account 
Dividends  Unclaimed 
Balances  due  to  other  Banks 
Balances  between  Mother  bank 
and  Branches 
Surplus  Fund 
Individual  Deposites 


479,779  57 
$9,901,507  95 

$1,500,000  00 
1,274,669  70 
102.410  21 
4,619  50 
39,730  40 

567,687  97 
1,154  87 
411,235  93 


Circulation  as  above  reported, 
Deduct  notes  on  hand  per  debit 
side  $123,592 

In  the  hands  of  Agents 
of  the  branch  at  Au- 
gusta 54,202 


Actual  circulation 


$3,901  507  95 
$1,274,669  00 

177,794  90 
$1,096,875  00 


I.  K TEFFT,  Cashier. 

RAILROADS. 

Albany  and  Buffalo  Railroad — The  fol- 
lowing embraces  Hie  list  of  Hie  several  lines 
between  these  points,  and  the  length  of  each 
Albany  and  Schenectady  Company,  17  mi 


Utica  and  Schneclady 
Syracuse  and  Utica 
Auburn  and  Syracuse 
Auburn  and  Rochester 
Tonawanda 
Attica  and  Buffalo 


Total  length  of.  the  line, 


18 

53 

26 

78 

43 

31 

326 


€l)e  States, 

New  York. — The  Pardoning  Power  : — The  fol- 
lowing amendment  to  the  “Act  in  relation  to  par- 
dons,” provides  that  a concise  statement  of  the 
applicant’s  case  must,  before  the  granting  of  the 
pardon,  be  furnished  to  the  Governor  by  The  Dis- 
trict Attorney  of  the  County  in  which  the  crime 
may  he  committed,  and  that  the  application  be 
published  for  lour  weeks  in  the  Stale,  and  in  the 
County  paper. 

An  act  has  also  been  passed  allowing  the  agen- 
cies ol  old  European  houses  to  use  their  copart- 
nership name  even  if  the  real  partners  be  dead. 

Pennsylvania. — Exemption  Law  : — The  new 
law  ol  Hus  biale  exempts  Irom  levy  and  sale  on 
execution  and  distress  lor  rent,  property  to  the 


alne  of  three  hundred  dollars,  exclusive  of  all 
wearing  apparel  of  the  defendant  and  his  family, 
and  all  bibles  and  school  books  in  the  use  of  his 
family. 

And,  in  case  the  property  levied  upon  shall 
consist  of  real  estate  of  greater  value  than  three 
hundred  dollars,  and  the  defendant  in  such  case 
shall  elect  to  retain  real  estate  amounting  in 
value  to  the  whole  sum  of  three  hundred  dollars, 
or  any  less  sum,  and  it  shall  be  determined  that 
the  said  estate  can  be  divided  without  injury  to 
or  spoiling  the  whole,  then  so  much  thereof  shall 
be  set  apart  as  shall  be  sufficient  to  answer  the 
requirement  of  the  defendant  in  such  case,  desig- 
nating the  same  by  proper  metes  and  bounds. 
T his  is  not  to  be  construed  as  affecting  or  impair- 
ing the  liens  of  bonds,  mortgages  or  other  con- 
tracts for  the  purchase  money  of  the  real  estate 
of  insolvent  debtors. 

And,  in  case  a division  of  the  real  estate  shall 
be  determined  against,  the  whole  of  the  property 
included  in  the  levy  shall  be  sold,  and  the  defen- 
dant shall  receive  from  the  officer  making  the 
sale,  so  much  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  as  he 
would  have  received  at  the  appraised  value  had 
the  real  estate  been  divided. 

The  act  lakes  effect  from  and  after  the  fourth 
day  of  July  next,  and  applies  only  to  debts  con- 
tracted on  and  after  that  date. 

Missouri. — Slavery  resolutions  passed  by  the  Le- 
gislature : 

Resolved,  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State 
of  Missouri,  That  the  Federal  Constitution  was 
the  result  of  a compromise  between  the  conflict- 
ing interests  of  the  Slate  which  formed  it,  and  in 
no  part  of  that  instrument  is  to  be  found  any 
delegation  of  power  to  Congress  to  legislate  on 
the  subject  of  slavery,  excepting  some  special 
provisions,  having  in  view  the  prospective  aboli- 
tion of  the  African  slave  trade,  made  for  the  se- 
curing the  recovery  of  fugitive  slaves;  any  at- 
tempt, therefore,  on  the  part  of  Congress  to  le- 
gislate on  the  subject,  so  as  to  affect  the  institu- 
tion of  slavery  in  the  Stales,  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  or  in  the  Teritories,  is,  to  say  the  least, 
a violation  of  the  principles  upon  which  lhat  in- 
strument was  founded. 

2.  That  the  Territories,  acquired  by  the  blood 
and  treasure  of  the  whole  nation,  ought  to  be 
governed  for  the  common  benefit  of  the  people 
of  all  the  States,  and  any  organization  of  the  Ter- 
ritorial governments  excluding  the  citizens  of 
any  part  of  the  Union  from  removing  to  such 
1 errilories  with  their  property,  would  be  an  ex- 
ercise of  power,  by  Cong-ress,  inconsistent  with 
the  spirit  upon  which  our  Federal  compact  was 
based,  insulting  to  the  sovereignly  and  dignity  of 
the  Stales  thus  affected,  calculated  to  alienate 
one  portion  of  the  Union  Irom  another,  and  tend- 
ing uhiinately  to  disunion. 

3.  That  this  General  Assembly  regard  the  con- 
duct of  the  Northern  States  on  the  subject  of 
slavery  as  releasing  the  slaveholding  S ates  from 
all  further  adherence  to  the  basis  of  compromise 
fixed  on  by  the  act  of  Congress  of  Marcli  6,1820 
— even  if  such  act  ever  did  impose  any  obligation 
upon  the  slavehelding  States,  and  authorises  them 
to  insist  upon  iheir  rights  under  Hie  Constitution  ; 
but  for  the  sake  of  harmony  and  lor  the  preser- 
vation of  our  Federal  Union,  they  will  still  sanc- 
tion the  application  of  the  principles  of  the  Mis- 
souri Compromise  to  the  recent  Territorial  ac- 
quisitions, if  by  such  concession  future  aggres- 
sions upon  the  equal  rights  of  the  Stales  may  be 
arrested,  the  spmt  of  auli-slavery  fanaticism  be 
extinguished. 

4.  The  right  to  prohibit  slavery  in  any  terri- 
tory, belongs  exclusively  to  t tie  people  thereof, 
and  can  only  be  exercised  by  them  in  forming 
iheir  Constitution  for  a State  government,  or  m 
iheir  sovereign  capacity  as  independent  Stales. 

5.  That  in  the  event  of  the  passage  of  any  act 
of  Congress  conflicting  with  the  principles  herein 
expressed,  Missouri  will  be  found  in  heariy  co- 
operation with  the  slaveholding  Slates,  in  such 
measures  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  for  our 
mutual  protection  against  the  encroachments  of 
northern  lanaticisui. 

6.  That  our  Senators  in  Congress  be  instructed 
and  our  Representatives  be  requested  to  act  in 
conformity  to  the  loregoing  resolutions. 

Michigan. — Exemption  Law. — The  act  recent- 
ly passed  exempts  Irom  assessment  and  taxation 
— household  furniture,  not  exceeding  in  value 
one  hundred  dollars, — spinning  wheels,  weaving 
looms  and  apparatus  not  exceeding  in  value  filly 
dollars, — a seal,  pew  or  slip,  occupied  in  any 
fiouse  or  place  ol  public  worship, — all  cemeteries, 
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tombs  and  rights  of  burial,  while  in  use  as  re- 
positories ol  the  dead, — the  arms  and  accoutre- 
ments required  by  law  to  be  kept,  and  all  wear- 
ing apparel, — the  library  and  school  books  of 
every  family,  not  exceeding  in  value  one  hundred 
and  tilty  dollars,  and  all  family  pictures, — and  to 
each  householder,  ten  sheep,  with  their  fleeces, 
and  the  yarn  or  cloth  manulaclured  from  the 
same-  two  cows,  five  swine,  and  provisions  and 
fuel  for  the  comfortable  subsistence  of  such 
householder  and  family  for  six  months. 

Veto  vetoed  — The  bill  to  extend  the  time  for 
the  payment,  by  the  Southern  Railroad  Company, 
of  the  bonds  held  by  the  Stale,  which  had  been 
vetoed  by  the  Governor,  has  repassed  the  Legis- 
lature by  a tivo-lhird  vole,  and  is  now  a law. 

Convention  to  Revise  llie  Constitution. — A bill  to 
Call  a convention  to  revise  the  Constitution  ot  the 
Slate  has  passed  both  branches  of  the  Legislature, 
and  received  the  approval  of  the  Executive. 


Miscellaneous. 


Slaves  as  Property.  — From  the  Jhigusta  (Ga.) 
Chronicle. — The  Caucasian  race  outnumbers  the 
Alrican  in  the  United  Stales  at  this  lime,  as  six 
to  one.  No  more  Negroes  are  coming  into  the 
country  Irom  abroad  ; whilst  Euijjipe  is  sending 
over  a million  of  white  laborers  to  reside  perma- 
nently, and  multiply  rapidly  in  the  American 
Union,  every  fo  r years.  Tne  ceaseless  progress 
of  this  ever-augmenung  disparity  in  the  number 
of  the  two  races,  and  of  tw o distinct  classes  of 
laborers,  must  eventuate  in  changing  the  charac- 
ter, complexion,  habits,- customs  and  laws  of  so- 
ciety. it  cannot  remain  stationary  ; and  it  is  the 
part  of  sound,  conservative  statesmanship  to  fore- 
see coming  events  and  shape  them  so  as  to  ad- 
vance the  oest  interests  of  the  community.  Al- 
though we  do  not  believe  that  the  Convention  to 
form  a new  Constitution  in  Kentucky,  will  lake 
any  action  in  favor  ol  emancipation,  immediate 
or  remote,  nevertheless,  the  time  will  come  when 
properly  in  slaves  will  cease  to  be  desirable  in 
that  Slade. 

As  slaves  can  only  be  imported  into  Georgia 
by  exporting  their  lull  value  in  productive  capi- 
tal, would  it  not  be  a w iser  policy  for  this  State 
to  keep  its  money  at  home,  and  invite  intelligent 
c lizens  to  come  here  and  settle,  who  will  create 
more  wealth  and  taxable  property  than  an  equal 
number  of  slaves,  and  cost  us  nothing  ? One  hun- 
dred thousand  white  laborers  would  cost  the 
commonwealth  not  a single  dollar;  whilst  they 
would  be  worih  to  it  an  average  of  $750  each. 
We  would  not  only  make  the  most  of  all  the  ru- 
ral industry  which  Georgia  now  possesses,  by 
employing  it  to  the  best  possible  advantage;  but 
we  anxiously  hope  to  see  it  in  truth  and  in  reali- 
ty, an  “ empire  Slate”  in  population,  in  wealth 
and  in  the  lull  enjoyment  ol  a ten-fold  laiger  pro- 
ductive power. 

Jn  studying  our  own  narrow  personal  interests, 
we  are  apt  to  overlook  the  higher,  the  broader, 
and  more  enduring  interests  of  the  Slate.  To 
build  it  up,  we  must  keep  all  its  moveable  pro- 
perty and  citizens  within  its  bounds.  We  must 
make  it  the  best  Slate  in  the  Union  lor  Europeans 
and  the  citizens  ol  other  States  to  settle  in,  with 
their  capital,  their  lauor  and  their  enterprise. 

Nothing  is  easier  than  to  aggrandise  Georgia, 
if  we  will  only  be  true  to  its  advancement.  All 
prejudices  against  both  lice  and  slave  labor, 
should  be  offered  up  to  the  altar  ol  patriotism. 
Roth  have  their  advantages,  both  will  promote 
the  happiness  and  prm-perily  ol  the  community 
at  large.  Hostile  antagonism  is  as  unnecessai  y 
as  iL  is  disorganizing  and  pernicious. 

Emancipation. — The  following  suggestion 
from  the  St.  Louis  Reveille,  is  in  reference  to  the 
recent  letter  of  flenry  Clay  upon  this  subject: — 

Might  not  the  general  government  constitutionally 
guarantee  to  a Mule  the  removal  uj  manumitted  slaves, 
by  itself  becoming  llteir  employer  for  a time  specified  ? 
For  instance,  might  not  Congress  pass  a law, 
(considering  the  question  of  internal  improve- 
ments settled  lor  the  tulure)  authorizing  the  em- 
ployment of  so  many  thousand  colored  appren- 
tices, from  year  to  year,  upon  great  public  works, 
such  as  the  draining  of  lands  in  the  Mississippi 
Valley  ; the  construction  ot  military  roads  through 
Stales  existing  or  hereafter  to  exist  west  of  the 
great  river;  the  building  ol  fortifications ; the 
levelling  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  gorges — any  la- 
bor, iu  tact,  uatioual  to  its  character,  and  which 


would  give  to  the  negroes  an  employer  sufficiently 
powerful  to  exact  a strict  compliance  w ith  the 
letter  of  contract  ? The  negroes,  or  some  of  them 
to  be  sure,  miglitrun  away  ! might  escape  into 
Mexico  or  elsewhere!  but  this  calamity  Uncle 
Sam  might  endure,  and  “ thank  heaven  lie  was 
rid  of  a knave!”  as  Dogberry  says.  Seriously, 
should  Kentucky,  and  eventually,  Maryland,  Vir- 
ginia, North  Carolina  and  Missouri — with  ll.eir 
one  million  ol  slaves — make  the  mere  removal  ol 
bodies  a question,  as  they  in  turn  come  to  discuss 
the  subject,  the  general  government,  to  this  ex- 
tent, might  certainly  simplify  the  matter. 

The  Future  of  the  South. — Montgomery 
Fuclory. — The  Montgomery  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany lias  now  in  successful  operation  a large 
lactory,  propelled  by  steam,  and  is  thought  to 
be  yielding  profits  altogether  commensurate 
with  the  most  sanguine  anticipations  of  its  en- 
terprising and  public  spirited  proprietors.  In 
addition  to  this,  the  same  company  in  a sepa- 
rate department,  is  turning  out  a variety  of  work 
in  wrought  iron,  cast  iron,  and  brass,  including 
steam  engines,  gin  gearing,  saw  and  grist  mill 
irons,  together  with  a large  assortment  of  lighter 
lancy  and  ornamental  work.  Another  depart- 
ment is  devoted  to  making  window  blinds,  sash 
and  pannel  doors,  in  the  nest  style.  They  also 
have  a woollen  department;  woo!  is  carded  and 
linseys  manufactured  to  suit  the  demands  of  the 
market.  They  also  anticipate  a speedy  prepa- 
ration for  converting  wool  into  fabrics  on  an 
extensive  scale.  Besides  the  foregoing  there  is 
a grist  mill,  yielding  a quality  of  Hour  superior 
to  that  hiti.erto  obtained  Irom  any  other  quarter. 
The  establishment  at  this  time  turns  out  titteeri 
or  twenty  tons  of  Castings  a Week,  seventy  barrels 
of  Hour,  and  three  hundred  and  fitly  bushels  ol 
corn  meal  per  day. 


Ingenuity  of  the  Germans. — The  following 
are  some  of  the  inventions  which  have  originaled  in 
Germany  ; with  ihtir  dales  .r 

A.  D. 


850  Saw  Mills, 

898  Sun  Dials, 

999  Fulling  Mills, 

1070  Tillage  of  Hups, 
1100  Wind  Mills, 

“ Oil  Fainting, 

1270  Spectacles, 

1300  Paper  ol  Linen, 

“ Kugs, 

1312  Organs, 

1318  Gunpowder, 

“ Cannons, 

1350  Wire  making, 

1300  Hals, 

1379  Tins, 

1380  Grist  Mills, 

1423  Wood  Engravings, 
la30  Priming, 

1439  Printing  Presses, 
1444  Copperplate  En- 
gravings, 

1450  Printing  Ink, 

1452  Cast  ty  pes, 

1497  Cuiuimg  ol  bells, 
1500  Watches. 

“ Letter  posts  or 
mails, 


A.  D. 

1500  Etching, 

“ Bolling  apparatus, 
1527  Gun  lucks, 

1535  Spinning  wheels, 
154b  Almanacs, 

“ Stoves, 

“ Sealing  wax, 

1590  Telescopes, 

1016  Wooden  Oellows, 
1020  Microscopes, 

1038  Thermometers, 
1043  Mezzotint  engra- 
ving, 

1650  Air  pumps, 

1051  Electric  machines, 
1055  Pendulum  clocks, 
10yo  Clarionet, 

1700  White  China 
ware, 

1707  Prussian  blue, 
1709  Siereotypi,  g, 

1715  Mercurial  ther- 
mometer, 

1717  Piano  Fortes, 

1730  Solar  microscope, 
1753  1 tie  gamut, 

1700  Litnography. 


Beside  these  there  are  several  German  inven- 
tions ol  which  we  cannot  ascertain  the  date — 
suen  as  door  latches,  the  modern  screw  auger, 
and  gimlet,  the  cradle  lor  harvesting,  &u.  Surely 
a iiauou  winch  has  made  such  contributions  to 
the  interests  of  literature  and  the  ails  must  occu- 
py a high  rank  in  intellect  and  ingenuity. 


T he  Slavery  Question  among  the  Cherokees 
— I ne  leuu  hi  tne  iVlelliodisl  Episcopal  Cnurch, 
Nurlli  and  South,  lias  appeared  tn  the  Cherokee 
country  in  a most  rancorous  shape.  The  South- 
ern church  tiave  supplied  tne  Cherokees  with 
pastors  lor  some  years,  but  the  church  North, 
according  to  the  Cherokee  Advocate  of  the  26ih 
ol  February,  sent  another  pastor,  who  arrived  in 
due  lime. — The  Advocate  says  : 

No  religious  meetings  can  be  held  at  night 
without  a not.  Mr.  Gurley  attempted  it  at  a 
private  house  where,  it  was  supposed,  he  intend- 
ed to  lecture  his  disciples  secretly  upon  matters 
which  he  deemed  prudent  not  to  broach  in  the 
public  congregation.  The  house  was  surrounded 
Dy  the  mob,  Mr.  Gurley  compelled  to  flee,  and 
the  meeting  broken  up.  The  windows  of  our 


new  brick  church  have  been  dashed  to  pieces, 
the  stoves  lorn  down,  and  the  interior  of  the 
church  thrown  into  llie  wildest  disorder.  Hence 
acts  of  lelaliation  follow.  The  excitement  lias 
got  among  the  irreligious  portion  of  the  nation, 
and  matters  must  come  to  a crisis  shortly . 

judicial. 

Protesting  Promissory  Notes. — In  llie  rase 
of  “ The  Cayuga  County  Bank  vs.  Ethan  A.  War- 
der,'1 reported  in  the  New  York  Legal  Observer 
for  April,  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  New  York 
decided  ll.e  following  points  in  reference  to  pro- 
testing promissory  notes  : 

A defective  and  insufficient  notice  of  protest 
may  be  aided,  and  helped  out  by  accessory  facts. 

'i  be  question  whether  the  endorser  of  a pro- 
missory note  has  been  duly  charged  as  such,  does 
not  depend  on  the  fact  whether  the  note  was  cor- 
rectly described  in  the  notice  of  protest,  but  on 
the  mind  or  knowledge  of  the  endorser.  Any 
notice  of  protest,  however  defective,  wil  I be  held 
sufficient,  when  taken  in  connection  with  acces- 
sory tacts,  it  conveys  to  tiie  mind  of  the  endor- 
ser, inlormation  of  the  identical  note,  intended 
to  be  protested. 

A notice  of  protest  may  vary  according  to  each 
particular  case,  or  the  education,  intelligence  or 
quickness  of  comprehension  of  the  endorser,  as 
us  sufficiency  depends  upon  the  information 
which  it  conveys  to  his  mind. 

A notice  of  protest  need  not  show  that  a de- 
mand ol  pay  ment  of  the  note  has  been  made  ; that 
is  matter  of  evidence,  to  be  given  at  the  trial. 

A notice  of  protest,  describing  a joint  endorse- 
ment, as  an  individual  one,  is  sufficient  to  charge 
the  joint  eh  lowers  of  a promissory  note. 


€l)rmitcle. 


Sir  John  Franklin. — The  British  Govern- 
ment has  offered  a reward  of  twenty  thousand 
pounds  for  authentic  inlormation  relative  to  the 
expedition  of  Sir  John  Franklin  to  the  Arctic 
Ocean.  , 

Charter  Elections  — The  cities  of  Albany 
and  Brooklyn,  (New  Yoik,)  and  of  Newarir  and 
Trenlon,  (New  Jersey,)  have  severally  elected 
Whig  Mayors,  and  a majority  of  W7 lug  members 
of  Council. 

Mr.  Copeland  was  elected  Mayor  of  Brooklyn  ; 
Friend  Humphrey,  Mayor  of  Albany  ; William 
C.  Howell,  Mayor  of  Trenlon,  and  James  Miller, 
Mayor  of  Newaik. 

Cholera  in  the  West. — The  New  Orleans 
Bulletin  of  the  4Ui  litsl.  gives  the  following  state- 
ment of  admissions  into  llie  Charity  Hospital  of 
that  city  for  the  month  ol  March,  viz: — 

Admitted  ol  all  diseases  1218 

“ of  Cholera  320 

Died  of  Cholera  243 

Cholera  originating  in  the  Hospital  1UU 

Of  these,  died  62 

In  many  of  the  parishes  of  Louisiana  cholera 
and  small  pox  prevailsexter.sively.  In  St.  Maiy’s 
and  Piaquemine  the  fatality  :s  very  great  among 
the  negroes. 

At  Lavacca  (Texas)  it  still  raged. 

The  death  ol  Abraham  Wilkinson,  one 
of  the  founders  o!  Pawtucket,  who  in  connection 
with  h s brothers  and  Samuel  Slater  introduced 
and  put  into  operation  the  cotton  manufactur- 
ing business  of  the  country,  is  announced  in 
the  Eastern  papers  at  the  auvanced  age  of  eighty 
two  years. 

Member  of  Congress  from  Fourth  Dis- 
trict in  Massachusetts. — The  Governor  has 
appointed  the  3Uth  of  May  next  lor  the  fourth 
trial  for  an  election  of  a repieseutative  to  the 
31st  Congress  in  District  No.  4. 

Original  MS.  of  Washington’s  Farewell 
Address. — The  original  manuscript  copy  ol  this 
sacred  document  has  always  been  in  Die  posses- 
sion of  D.  C.  Claypoole,  the  first  publisher  of  a 
daily  newspaper  in  the  United  States,  wtio  lately 
died  in  Philadelphia.  The  seat  of  government 
being  ttien  in  Philadelphia,  Mr.  Claypoole  print- 
ed the  address,  and  having  begged  the  favor  of 
Gen.  Washington,  he  was  permitted  to  retain 
the  manuscript.  The  whole  ot  the  address  is  in 
Washington’s  own  handwriting,  even  the  inlet- 
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lineations.  Now  thal  Mr.  C.  is  no  more,  this 
farewell  address  should  be  purchased  by  the 
United  States. — [Baltimore  Sun. 

Oil  and  Bone. — The  receipts  from  the  Whale 
Fishery  of  the  United  States  during  the  first 
quarter  of  1849,  with  the  receipts  of  the  corres- 
ponding quarter  of  1848,  are  as  follows  : 

In  1849,  bbls.  17.186  sperm,  48,375  whale. 

1848,  “ 12,341  “ 57,868  “ 

Ice  — The  exports  of  ice  from  Boston,  during 
the  month  of  March,  were  9,655  tons.  The  to- 
tal exports  from  January  1,  to  April  1,  of  this 
year,  are  22,813  tons. 

The  Weather  Chronicle. — The  Southern 
papers  contain  numerous  accounts  of  the  destruc- 
tive effects  of  the  storm  of  the  15th  inst.  upon  the 
early  vegetation.  The  snow  fell  in  many  places 
to  the  depth  of  two  or  three  inches  in  the  after- 
noon,.which  was  succeeded  by  a severe  frost  at 
night,  destroying  all  the  tender  vegetaiion.  The 
wheat  is  greatly  injured,  and  all  the  first  planting 
of  corn  must  be  renewed.  What  renders  the  mat- 
ter worse  is  that  the  seed  is  generally  used  up, 
which  must  greatly  shorten  the  coming  crop  and 
enhance  the  value  of  cotton  now  held. 

The  accounts  from  Macon  and  Milledgeville, 
(Ga.)  are  that  the  wheat  crop  is  destroyed,  or 
greatly  injured,  and  that  all  the  cotton  plants  thal 
were  up  have  been  killed. 

At  Charleston  the  thermometer  fell  from  73° 
to  40°  in  twenty-four  hours.  In  reference  to  this 
great  change  ol  temperature,  the  Courier,  of  the 
16th  inst.,  says  : On  Saturday  last  we  had  a warm 
and  pleasant  April  day,  the  thermometer  standing 
at  70°  at  9 A.  M.,  73°  at  12  M.,  and  70Q  at  4 
P.  M.  In  the  course  of  the  night  the  wind  came 
on  to  blow,  and  the  mercury  to  tall.  At  6 A.  M. 
it  stood  at  53°,  at  12  M.  at  73°  and  4 P.  M.  it 
was  down  to  4U°, — a change  of  30°  in  twenty- 
four  hours.  At  1 P.  M.  ol  tne  16  h the  thermo- 
meter was  at  35°, — the  weather  being  pertectly 
clear.  The  wintry  aspect  of  this  -ISlh  April  may 
be  considered  as  the  most  extraordinary  occur- 
rence in  the  memory  of  the  oldest  inhabitant. 

The  JV'eio  York,  Journal  of  Commerce  ot  tVionnay 
says:  “Yesterday  morning,  April  15th,  at  6 
o’clock,  ttie  mercury  in  the  thermometer  at  De 
latour’s  marked  28  degrees.  The  Albany  boats 
came  in  with  bow  and  wheelhouse  partially  coat- 
ed with  ice.  Icicles  were  also  pendent  from  the 
railing  that  skirls  the  sea-walk  un  the  Battery.” 

Pennsylvania  Legion. — The  officers  and  sol- 
diers, resident  in  Pennsylvania,  ol  the  war  ol 
1812,  of  the  Indian  wars  since  that  period,  and 
of  the  late  war  with  Mexico,  have  associated 
themselves  under  this  title,  by  a permanent  or 
ganizalion,  alter  the  manner  ol  the  Society  ol 
Cincinnati,  and  have  chosen  General  Patterson 
their  Commander.  The  next  meeting  of  the  Le- 
gion will  be  on  the  14ih  September  next,  the 
anniveisary  ol  the  suneuderol  the  Cny  ol  Mexi- 
co. 

Library  of  Congress: — It  now  comprises 
45,000  volumes,  arranged  in  chapters,  in  which 
all  branches  ol  human  learning  ate  well  repre- 
sented. During  the  sessions  of  Congress  it  is 
open  every  weekday  from  nine  o’clock  until  the 
Plouse  adjourns  for  the  day,  and  when  Congiess 
is  not  in  session,  three  cays  in  the  week. 

Indian  Council  — The  intelligence  that  it  is 
the  intention  ol  the  various  tribes  of  Indians,  in 
Habiting  the  Teinlory  between  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains and  the  Indian  country  lying  immediately 
west  of  Aikansas  and  Missouri,  to  hold  a grand 
council  some  lime  during  the  summer,  appears  to 
be  reliable.  The  object  is  not  staled,  out  is  be- 
lieved to  have  reference  to  the  new  movements 
in  California  and  New  Mexico  consequent  upon 
the  recent  change  ol  title,  and  the  discoveries  ol 
the  large  deposits  of  the  precious  metals  which 
were  supposed  to  have  been  long  known  lo  them- 
selves, but  sedulously  kept  from  the  whites. 

National  Convention. — A call  has  been 
made  by  some  of  the  most  prominent  lriends  of 
Common  Schools  throughout  the  United  States 
to  meet  in  Convention  at  the  City  of  Philadelphia, 
on  the  22d  of  August  next,  “ lor  the  promotion 
of  this  paramount  interest  of  our  Republican  In- 
stitutions.” Among  the  signers  lo  the  calf  are 
the  Stale  Superintendents  and  Commissioners  of 
Public  Schools  in  the  States  of  Pennsylvania, 
New  York,  New  Jeisey,  Rhode  Island,  Connec- 
ticut, Maine,  Michigan,  New  Hampshire,  Ohio, 
Kentucky,  Massachusetts,  Vermont,  Illinois, 


Iowa, — Bishop  Potter  of  Pennsylvania,  the  Pre- 
sidents of  Girard  College  and  the  Central  High 
School  of  Philadelphia,  and  numerous  others. 

Jin  Electro-magnetic  Engine  is  being  con” 
slrucled  in  London,  by  Mr.  Hjorth,  of  five  horse 
power.  One  of  his  magnets  lifts  five  thousand 
pounds,  and  has  an  attractive  force  of  fifteen 
thousand  pounds,  at  one-eighth  of  an  inch  distance. 

The  Rose. — Professor  Agassiz  during  a course 
of  lectures  in  Boston,  on  the  trees  of  North  Ame- 
ricaj-slaled  this  remarkable  fact  in  connection 
with  the  family  of  the  rose  (which  includes 
among  its  varieties  not  only  many  of  the  most 
beautiful  flowers  which  are  known,  but  also  the 
richest  fruits,  such  as  the  apple,  pear,  peach, 
plum,  apricot,  cherry,  strawberry,  raspberry, 
blackberry,  &c.)  viz:  that  no  fossils  of  plants  be- 
longing lo  lliis  family  have  gver  been  discovered  by 
geologists  ! This  i9  regarded  as  conclusive  evi- 
dence that  the  introduction  of  this  family  of 
plants  upon  earth  was  coeval  with,  or  subsequent 
lo,  the  creation  of  man,  to  whose  comfort  and 
happiness  they  seem  especially  designed  by  a wise 
Providence  to  contribute. 

Sugar  in  England. — In  1700,  but  10,000  tons 
of  sugar  were  used  in  England  , in  1847,  there 
were  more  than  250,000  tons  used. 

Newspapers  — The  printing  of  newspapers 
and  pamphlets  was  prohibited  by  the  . 81st  of 
Charles  II.  (1680).  Newspapers  were  first  stamp- 
ed in  1713.  The  first  Irish  newspaper  [Pile’s  Oc- 
currences) was  published  in  1700. 


British  and  North  American  Royal  Mail 
Steamships. — During  the  past  year  ( 1848)  these 
unequalled  vessels  have  made  44  voyages  each 
way  across  the  Atlantic,  making  in  all  88;  and 
have  carried  3,955  passengers,  viz:  1,689  out, 
and  2 266  home.  The  average  length  of  passage 
from  Liverpool  to  Halifax  was  12  days  and  2j 
hours  ; the  longest  was  that  of  the  Britannia,  m 
March,  18r  days.  The  shortest  passages  were 
as  follows  : 


Liverpool  to  Halifax,  the  Europa,  in 
October, 

Liverpool  to  Boston,  the  America,  in 
June 

Liverpool  to  New  York,  the  Europa, 
in  October 

Halifax  to  Boston,  the  Niagara,  in 
December 

Halifax  to  New  York,  the  Europa,  in 
April 

Halitax  to  Liverpool,  the  Niagara,  in 
July 

Boston  lo  Liverpool,  the  Niagara,  in 
July 

New  York  to  Liverpool,  the  Ameri- 
ca, in  November 

New  York  to  Halifax,  the  Europa, 
in  November 

Boston  to  Halifax,  the  Europa,  in 
August 


Days.  Hrs. 


8 

19 

10 

6 

10 

23 

29 

44 

8 

12 

10 

10 

11 

11 

53 

30 

The  America  has  made  the  best  running  out 
wards  ot  l tie  lour  new  boats — her  average  pas- 
sage to  Halifax,  having  been  ten  days  two  and  a 
half  hours  ; Europa’s,  ten  days  four  and  a quar- 
ter hours;  Niagara’s  ten  days  lour  and  three 
quarter  hours  ; the  Canada  made  but  one  passage 
out. — Halifax  Chronicle. 


New  Indian  Government. — The  tribe  of  Se- 
neca Indians  held  a convention  in  Erie  county, 
New  York,  on  the  Cataraugus  reservation  some 
lime  since,  at  which  they  returned  their  thanks 
lo  their  white  friends  for  the  efforts  they  bad 
made  to  improve  their  condition,  and  requested 
a continuance  of  them.  They  also  abolished  the 
government  ot  their  nation  by  chiefs,  as  being 
madcquaie  lo  their  wants,  and  substituted  in  its 
place  an  organization  lashioned  after  our  own, 
with  a written  constitution,  a Legislative  Coun- 
cil, a judiciary  called  “ Peace-makers,”  &c.  The 
United  States  War  Department  has  officially  re- 
cognized the  new  government.  The  public  do- 
main of  the  Seneca9  consists  of  sundry  saw  mills 
on  the  different  reservations.  Tne  pay  of  the 
legislators  is  a dollar  a day  while  council  is  in 
session,  but  no  member’s  pay  is  allowed  to  ex- 
ceed $26  per  year.  All  treaties  are  required  to 
be  ratified  by  three-fourths  of  the  members  of 
the  nation.  This  last  provision  shows  the  Sene- 
cas to  be  imbued  with  the  doctrines  of  the  wo- 
inan’s-rights  party. 


Home  for  the  persecuteed  Portuguese. — 
Arrangements  have  been  entered  lino  by  winch 
the  6U0  Protestant  Portuguese  driven  from  the* 


Island  of  Madeira  on  account  of  their  religion 
are  to  remove  to  a place  in  the  Slate  of  Illinois, 
about  midway  between  Springfield  and  Jackson- 
ville, and  there  be  employed  by  the  American 
Hemp  Company. 

113s  The  Egyptian  Government  has  issued  a 
proclamation  declaring  it  unlawful  for  a woman 
to  mourn  more  than  three  days,  except  for  her 
husband.  If  she  mourns  the  )o3s  of  a child,  the 
Government  assures  her  that  the  Supreme  Ru- 
ler ol  the  universe  will  make  her  tongue  seventy 
cubits  long,  with  other  disagreeable  changes  of 
features  not  to  be  mentioned. 

The  Convention  of  Inventors,  recently  held 
at  Baltimore  resolved  to  call  a National  Conven- 
tion of  Inventors,  and  others  interested  in  Patent 
property  and  Patent  law-,  to  be  held  in  ihe  city  of 
Baltimore  next  fail,  or  at  such  time  as  the  Inven- 
tors’National  Institute  of  Baltimore  shall  appoint. 
It  was  farther  resulv.ed, as  the  deliberateconviction 
of  the  Convention,  thal  .the  Commissioner  of  Pa- 
tents should  be  of  eminent  practical  and  scientific 
attainments,  rather  than  a lawyer  or  statesman, 
and  that  a committee  be  appointed  to  proceed 
immediately  to  Washington  and  urge  this  subject 
upon  the  President  and  his  Cabinet. 

The  committee  appointed  lo  examine  the  plan 
of  the  Institute  reported  the  following  resolution, 
which  was  adapted  : 

Resolved,  Tnat  the  plan  and  principles  embo- 
died in  the  Constitution  of  the  Inventors’  National 
Institute  of  Baltimore,  are  justly  calculated  lo 
advance  the  cause  of  science,  improve  the  condi- 
tion of  inventors,  and  result  in  public  benefit  as 
well  as  profit  lo  ttie  stockholders,  and  from  the 
safely  ol  Ihe  investments,  and  the  assistance  prof- 
feired,  the  Committee  would  earnestly  recom- 
mend capitalists  and  inventors,  througtiout  the 
United  Stales  and  Europe,  to  make  themselves 
lamiliar  with  this  institution. 

Resolved,  That  this  Convention  invite  George 
Gitfurd,  Esq.,  of  New  York,  and  Judge  Pnillips 
and  Judge  Rand,  of  Boston,  to  prepare  a draft  of 
Patent  Haws  to  be  presented  to  the  proposed 
Convention  Of  _lnventors,  8tc.,  to  be  held  in  tins 
city  before  the  assembling  of  the  next  Congress, 
and  that  the  Secretary  be  requested  to  transmit 
the  aDove  resolution  to  each  of  the  distinguished 
gentlemen  named. 

IHJ3”  The  Michigan  and  Illinois  Canal  was  to 
be  opened  on  the  2Uih  insl. — the  damages  by  the 
late  freshet  having  been  repaired. 

The  Official  Organ. — A new  paper  is  to  be 
estaolistied  in  Washington,  to  be  called  “ The 
Republic .”  The  publisners  are  Messts.  Gideon  St 
Co.,  and  the  conductors  are  Messrs.  Bullitt  tsc. 
Sargeanl.  Ttie  first  number  will  appear  about 
the  middle  ol  June. 
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CIVIL  APPOINTMENTS, 

BY  THE  PRESIDENT. 

Postmasters. 

Jlbraham  Goodwin,  at  Paterson,  New  Jersey. 
William  F.  Pope,  at  Little  Rock,  Arkansas. 
Henry  Rhoads,  at  Reading,  Pennsylvania. 

F.  S.  Latham,  at  Memphis,  Tennessee. 

Thomas  II.  Sill,  at  Erie,  Pennsylvania. 

Michael  Musson , at  New  Orleans,  Louisiana. 
Richard  L.  Wilson,  at  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Abner  Austin,  at  Lynn,  Massachusetts. 
Nathaniel  Wilson,  at  Lawrence,  Massachusetts. 
Abraham  Jonas,  at  Quincy,  Illinois. 

Julius  M.  Ackley,  at  Ithaca,  New  York. 

John  S.  McCully,  at  Trenton,  New  Jersey. 
Samuel  Ware,  at  Kensington,  Pennsylvania. 
Thomas  L.  Tullock,  at  Portsmouth,  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

Philo  S.  Johnson,  at  Watertown,  New  York. 
Eathen  A.  Warden,  at  Auburn,  New  York. 
Benjamin  T.  Cooke,  at  Binghampton,  New 
York. 

Solomon  Parmelee,  at  Lockport,  New  York. 
Abner  Y.  Ellis,  at  Springfield,  Illinois. 

Collectors  of  the  Customs. 


June  next : 

John  S.  Abbott,  Esq.,  of  Maine. 

Hon.  Horace  Mann,  of  Massachusetts. 

Capt.  Daniel  Tyler,  of  Connecticut. 

Jerome  Fuller,  Esq.,  of  New  York. 

John  G.  Gow,  Esq.,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Capt.  John  H.  B.  Latrobe,  of  Maryland. 

Capt.  Patrick  M.  Henry,  of  North  Carolina. 

Gen.  Duncan  L.  Clinch,  of  Georgia. 

Col.  R.  W.  Burnet,  of  Ohio. 

Gen.  J.  McCaleb  Wiley,  of  Alabama. 

Henry  J.  Ballard,  Esq.,  of  Louisiana. 

Hon.  Jefferson  Davis,  of  Mississippi. 

Col.  William  T.  Stockton,  of  Florida. 

Dr.  H.  Houghton,  of  Iowa. 

Gen.  Rufus  King,  of  Wisconsin. 

In  connection  with  this  subject,  some  misap- 
prehension being  understood  to  exist  as  to  the 
mode  of  apDointing  cadets  to  the  Military  Aca- 
demy at  West  Point,  the  National  Intelligencer 
takes  the  occasion  to  state  that  since  the  passage 
of  the  act  of  1843,  which  in  a great  measure  re 
stricts  the  number  of  cadets  to  the  number  of 
Representatives  and  Delegates  in  Congress,  these 
appointments  have  been  made  on  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  Representatives  and  Delegates  from 
their  respective  Congressional  districts.  In  ad- 
dition to  these,  the  Executive  has  the  appoint- 
ment of  ten  cadets  at  large,  irrespective  of  resi 
dence  in  any  Congressional  district. 

|35§f*  Major  General  W.  J.  Worth  and  fa- 
mily, Major  Deas,  Major  Longstreet,  Major  Da- 
shieil,  Paymaster,  and  Captain  Sprague,  of  the 
U.  S.  Army,  sailed  from  Nev^  Orleans  for  Port 
Lavacca,  on  the  19th  inst. 


rine  Corps,  employed  in  the  Gulf  and  Pacific 


NAVY. 

Id13  The  U.  S.  sloop-of-war,  Decatur,  was 
at  Porto  Prava,  Cape  de  Verds,  March  3,  bound 
to  Canary  Islands.  The  brig  Bainbridge  was 
also  in  port,  bound  to  Coast  of  Africa, — all  well 


Squadrons,  during 

the  late  war  with  Mexico: 
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to 
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Maine 

24 

38 
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8 
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12 
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Vermont 
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14 
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42 
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24 

2 
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New  York 
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58 
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Pennsylvania 
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1 

Kentucky 

15 
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Illinois 

3 
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I 

Michigan 

3 

3 

Florida 

2 

- 
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1 

— 
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34 
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England 

7 

45 

Switzerland 

3 

France 
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Poland 
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Ireland 

7 
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Denmark 
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Greece 
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1 

Spain 

1 
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I 
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3 
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1 

Scotland 

3 

29 
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2 

S.  America 
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1 
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1 
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Recapitulation. 

Officers. 
445 
372 
29 


Total 


846 


Marines. 

762 

170 

508 

1440 


Speeches  in  Congress. 


Nathaniel  Young,  for  the  port  of  Wilmington, 
district  of  Delaware. 

Bela  B.  Haskell,  for  the  port  of  Waldborough, 
Maine. 

Daniel  Remick,  for  the  port  of  Kennebunk, 
Maine. 

William  B.  Smith,  for  the  port  of  Machias, 
Maine. 

William  M.  Gallagher,  for  the  port  of  Presque 
Isle,  Pennsylvania. 

Cornelius  L.  Russell,  for  the  port  of  Cuyahoga, 
Ohio. 

Charles  E.  Avei-y,  for  the  port  of  Michilimac- 
kinac,  Michigan. 

Surveyors  of  the  Customs. 

John  B.  Abeel,  Town  Creek,  Maryland. 

William  Coad,  St.  Mary’s  River,  Maryland. 

Official. — From  the  National  Intelligencer. 

In  announcing  the  appointment  of  Revenue  offi- 
cers for  the  district  of  New  Orleans,  the  officers 
in  two  cases  were  transposed.  They  should  have 
read  : 

Robert  B.  Stille,  to  be  Surveyor,  and 

Manuel  J.  Garcia,  to  be  Naval  Officer. 


ARMY. 

Visitors  to  the  West  Point  Academy  for 
1849 — The  following  named  gentlemen  have 
been  invited  by  the  Secretary  of  War  to  attend 
the  examination  of  the  Cadets  of  the  Military 


|ld=‘  The  sloops-of-war,  Portsmouth  and 
Yorktown,  were  on  the  Coast  of  Africa,  and  the 
brig  Porpoise  was  at  the  Canary  Islands  station. 

Captain  Conover  has  been  ordered  to  the 
command  of  the  U S.  steam-frigate  Mississippi, 
now  fitting  out  at  the  Gosport  Navy-yard  for  the 
Mediterranean  station,  as  the  flag-ship  of  Com- 
modore Morgan. 

We  learn  that  Commodore  Charles  W. 
Morgan  will  go  out  in  the  steam-frigate  Missis- 
sissippi  to  take  command  of  the  squadron  in  the 
Mediterranean. 

|Lp=  Commander  William  PI.  Gardner,  we 
understand,  is  oidered  to  the  command  of  the 
sloop-of-war  Vandalia,  now  fitting  out  at  the 
Gosport  Navy-yard. — Norfolk  Herald. 

!Lp”  Commodore  Shubrick,  of  the  U.  S.  ship 
Independence,  paid  his  respects  to  the  King  of 
the  Sandwich  islands,  September  11th,  last,  and 
made  a brief  address,  assuring  his  Majesty  of  the 
good  feeling  of  the  American  Government,  and 
congratulating  him  on  the  frequent  intercouse 
which  was  about  to  be  established  between  the 
countries.  To  which  the  King  responded  in  simi- 
lar kind  feelings. 

U.  S.  Navy. — In  answer  to  an  inquiry  by  Con- 
gress the  late  Secretary  of  the  Navy  submitted 
the  subjoined  statement,  showing  the  place  of 
birth  of  each  of  the  officers  of  the  Navy  and  Ma- 


SPEECH  OF  HON.  JOHN  A.  DIX, 

OF  NEW  YORK, 

Delivered  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  Februa- 
ry 28,  1849,  in  relation  to  territories  acquired 
from  Mexico. 

The  Civil  and  Diplomatic  Appropriation  Bill  ha- 
ving been  reported  to  the  Senate  from  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole,  and  the  question  being  on  concuring 
in  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Walker  in  relation  to  the 
Territories  acquired  from  Mexico — 

Mr.  Dix  said  : 1 regret  to  be  tinder  the  neces- 
sity of  asking  the  indulgence  of  the  Senate  at 
this  late  period  of  the  Session  ; but  I feel  it  my 
duty  to  make  some  remarks  upon  the  amendments 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Walker)  and  the  general  subject  to  which  it  re- 
lates. I regret  also  to  be  under  the  necessity  of 
discussing  the  question  of  providing  a government 
for  California,  in  the  form  under  which  it  is  pre- 
sented to  us — in  an  amendment  to  an  appropria- 
tion bill.  Independent  of  this  objection,  l have 
considered  it  from  the  beginning  a measure  of  too 
great  importance  to  be  disposed  of  in  this  inci- 
dental manner.  The  proposition  of  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee,  (Mr.  Bell,)  also  in  the  form  of 
an  amendment  to  this  bill,  was  almost  ruled 
out  of  this  body,  upon  the  ground  that  it  was  in- 
congruous and  out  of  place.  It  received  in  the 
end  but  four  voles.  I consider  this  amendment 
equally  irrelevant  and  misplaced. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see proposed  to  admit  California  and  New  Mexi- 
co into  the  Union  as  a State.  The  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  arms  the  Presi- 
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dent  with  extraordinary  powers  to  govern  these 
territories.  On  the  score  of  corigruity,  in  respect 
to  the  general  purposes  of  the  bill  upon  which 
they  were  proposed  to  be  engrafted,  1 see  no  dif- 
ference between  them  ; and  1 do  not  understand 
how  one  proposition  should  be  resisted  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  incongruous,  and  the  other  en- 
tertained as  unobjectionable  in  this  respect.  Al- 
though I did  not  concur  in  the  propriety  of  the 
proposition  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee,  and 
although  I considered  his  argument  not  very  hap- 
pily adjusted  to  the  conclusion  it  aimed  to  en- 
force, yet  I must  say  that  I decidedly  prefer  his 
proposition  to  the  one  before  us.  1 would  rather 
admit  California  and  New  Mexico  into  the  Union 
as  a Slate,  wholly  unfit  as  1 think  they  are,  thsn 
to  arm  the  President  with  despotic  powers  to 
govern  ttio5e  territories;  not  from  any  distrust 
of  the  individual  by  whom  those  powers  would 
be  exercised,  but  because  1 consider  such  a dele- 
gation of  authority  to  any  individual  utterly  in- 
defensible. 

The  proposition  of  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see is  disposed  of,  and  I have  therefore  not  a 
word  to  say  in  respect  to  it.  But  there  are  three 
other  propositions  before  this  body  : first,  the 
bill  introduced  by  the  select  committee,  of  which 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Douglas ) is  chair- 
man ; second,  the  amendment  ol  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin,  now  under  immediate  conside- 
ration ; and,  third,  the  territorial  bill  which  was 
received  from  the  House  yesterday,  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Territories  this  morning. 
The  fir-t  creates  a State  out  of  a portion  of  Cali- 
fornia and  admits  it  into  the  Union  ; it  also  creates 
the  State  ol  New  Mexico  in  fnluro,  and  leaves  it 
out  of  the  Union.  The  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  vests  in  the  President  all  the 
power  which  a State  or  Territorial  Government 
ought  to  possess  over  both  territories.  It  autho- 
rizes him  to  prescribe  and  establish  all  proper 
and  needlui  rules  and  regulations,  in  conformity 
with  the  Constitution  of  .he  United  Slates,  to 
carry  into  operation  the  laws  referred  to  in  the 
first  part  of  the  proposition,  for  the  preservation 
of  order  and  tranquillity,  and  the  establishment 
of  justice  therein,  (not  an  executive  but  a crea- 
tive power,)  and  from  time  to  time  to  mod.ly  or 
change  said  rules  and  regulations  in  such  manner 
as  may  seem  to  him  desirable  and  proper.  It 
authorizes  him  to  establish  offices  and  to  appoint 
and  commission  officers,  for  such  terms  as  he 
may  think  proper,  and  to  fix  their  compensation. 
It  is  literally  ai  ming  him  with  dictatorial  powers. 
It  appears  to  me  to  delegate  to  him,  nearly  in  the 
language  of  the  constitution,  the  power  under 
which  the  authority  to  establish  governments  lor 
the  territories  has  been  claimed.  And,  sir,  it 
the  President  elect,  on  taking  into  his  hands  the 
reins  of  government,  should  find  himself,  in  re- 
spect to  the  States,  a less  absolute  ruler  than  he 
was  at  the  tiead  of  his  army,  he  will,  in  respect 
to  these  terrilones,  be  amply  indemnified  for  any 
diminution  of  authority  he  may  have  sustained 
by  exchanging  a military  fur  a civil  station.  He 
will  find  himself  in  the  possession  of  larger 
poweis  than  he  ever  before  possessed.  I repeal, 
my  objection  is  nut  founded  on  any  distrust  ol 
the  individual  by  whom  these  powers  are  to  be 
exercised.  1 beiieve  him  to  possess  honesty  and 
truth,  the  highest  ornaments  ol  exalted  station. 
But  1 will  not  consent  to  delegate  to  any  individ- 
ual, whatever  confidence  1 may  have  in  him,  the 
poweis  tins  amendment  proposes  to  cooler — 
'*  mighty  powers,”  as  the  mover  himself  pro- 
nounced them. 

1 lorebore,  Mr.  President  to  take  any  pari  in 
the  debate  while  the  Senate  was  in  Committee  ol 
the  Whole,  except  to  urge  that  all  such  amend- 
ments might  be  withdrawn,  i lorebore  to  make 
any  proposition,  by  way  of  amendment,  to  that 
offeted  by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  because 
I believed  all  such  propositions  to  be  out  ol  place. 
But  when  this  amendment  had  been  adopted  by  a 
deliberate  vole  of  the  Seriate,  1 prepared  a Oil. — 
a lull  Territorial  bill — with  a Mew  to  establish  a 
government  in  Calilornia,  on  the  basis  ol  law, 
with  powers  clearly  defined  for  the  governing, 
and  rights  clearly  defined  for  the  governed. 
When  the  Territorial  bill  was  received  yesterday 
from  the  House,  1 resolved  not  to  oiler  mine  as 
an  amendment  lo  the  bill  before  us,  extremely 
averse  as  1 am  to  all  these  propositions,  in  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  presented,  i hold  a 
Territorial  government  the  only  proper  one  to  be 
created  lor  these  Territories,  unuer  a system  like 
ours,  excepting  lor  the  merest  temporary  pur- 
poses. The  object  of  the  amendment  of  the  Se- 
nator from  Wisconsin  is  more  than  temporary, 


whatever  its  language  may  import.  It  has  no 
limitation  in  point  of  time.  The  powers  it  con- 
fers are  equally  unlimited  in  scope  and  duration. 
And,  Mr.  President,  I am  constrained  lo  say,  with 
all  deference  to  the  majority  of  Ihe  Senate,  that 
1 consider  it  the  most  objectionable  proposition  1 
have  been  required  lo  vote  upon  since  I have  been 
a member  of  this  body. 

Precedents  have  been  cited  to  sustain  this 
amendment  : one  in  the  case  of  Florida,  and  the 
other  in  that  of  Louisiana.  Now,  sir,  let  me 
refer  to  dates  lo  see  how  far  the  precedents  are 
applicable  to  it.  The  treaty  with  Spain  for  the 
cession  of  Florida  was  ratified  here  on  the  22d  of 
February,  1819,  and  it  was  to  be  ratified  in  six 
months,  or  sooner  if  possible,  by  the  King  of 
Spain.  This  was  the  short  session  of  Congress  ; 
and  the  six  months  would  have  brought  us  to  the 
22d  August,  1819,  when  Congress  was  not  in  ses- 
sion. The  act  of  the  3d  March  of  that  year  was 
therefore  passed,  authorizing  the  President  to 
take  possession  of  the  Territory.  It  was  to  ex- 
pire at  the  end  of  the  next  session  of  Congress; 
out  the  treaty  was  not  ratified  by  the  King  of 
Spain  until  the  24lh  of  October,  1820,  and  1 be- 
lieve Florida  was  not  taken  possession  of  under 
this  act  at  all.  The  treaty  as  ratified  by  Spain 
was  sent  to  the  Senate  on  the  14th  February, 
1821,  as  the  ratification  was  not  within  the  time 
limited.  It  was  ratified  by  the  Senate  on  the 
19th  February  of  that  year.  '1  he  act  of  the  3d 
March,  1821,  was  then  passed,  re-enacting  sub- 
stantially the  act  of  3d  March,  1819.  This  was 
also  to  expire  at  the  close  of  the  next  session  of 
Congress.  The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  slated 
that  Florida  was  governed  about  three  years 
under  the  act  of  1819.  Am  1 mistaken? 

Mr.  Dayton.  Two  years. 

Mr.  Dix.  The  Territorial  government  of  Flo- 
rida, as  1 have  stated,  was  established  on  the  3Ulh 
March,  1822,  one  year  and  twenty-seven  days 
alter  the  passage  of  the  last  act  authorizing  the 
President  to  take  possession  of  the  Territory. 

The  Louisiana  treaty  was  ratified  by  the  Senate 
on  the  20th  October,  1803.  An  act  was  passed 
on  the  31st  of  the  same  month,  eleven  days  after- 
wards, authorizing  the  President  lo  lake  posses- 
sion ol  the  Territory  ; and  this  act  was  to  expire 
at  the  close  of  the  same  session  of  Congress.  On 
the  2(jth  March,  1804,  a territorial  government 
was  established  to  take  effect  the  1st  October, 
1804.  The  power  was  exercised  in  this  case 
eleven  months.  In  both  cases,  the  duration  of 
the  act  was  limited  to  the  close  of  the  same  or 
the  ensuing  session  of  Congress.  The  powers 
conferred  were  lo  expire  at  a certain  period. 
'I  he  want  of  such  a provision  in  this  amendment 
constitutes  one  of  the  strongest  objections  to  it 
But  even  this  omission  sinks  into  insignificance 
when  compared  with  the  magnitude  of  the  pow- 
ers which  the  amendment  confers. 

1 cauuot  believe  this  amendment  can  receive 
all  the  constitutional  sanctions  necessary  to  give 
it  the  validity  of  law.  1 shall,  therefore,  pro- 
ceed to  examine  the  other  propositions  before  the 
Senate,  as  we  may  be  called  upon  to  act  on  them 
when  it  is  loo  late  lor  uiscussion.  I wish  lo 
avail  myself,  for  a very  short  time,  of  the  priv 
lege  which  has  been  taken  by  other  Senators,  of 
speaking  upon  the  different  propositions  before 


The  14th  May,  1787,  was  the  day  fixed  for  the 
meeting  of  the  Federal  Convention  by  which  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  Slates  was  framed. 
A majority  of  the  Stales  was  not  convened  until 
the  25th  of  the  same  month  ; and  nothing  was 
done,  with  the  exception  of  organizing  and  adop- 
ting rules  for  the  orderly  transaction  of  business, 
until  the  29th,  when  Governor  Randolph,  of  Vir- 
ginia, lo  use  the  language  of  the  Journal,  “ open- 
ed the  main  business  of  the  session;”  or,  as  he 
expressed  himself,  “the  great  subject  of  their 
mis  ion.”  He  spoke  ol  the  difficulty  ol  the  crisis, 
the  necessity  ol  revising  the  Federal  system,  the 
properties  such  a Government  ought  lo  possess, 
the  defects  of  the  Coulederalion,  the  dangerous 
situation  of  the  Stales,  and  the  remedy.  His 
propositions  for  the  correction  and  enlargement 
of  the  articles  of  Confederation,  so  as  lo  accom 
plish  the  objects  of  their  institution,  were  staled 
in  a series  of  resolutions,  one  of  which  declared 
that  provision  ought  to  be  made  for  the  admission 
of  States,  lawfully  arising  within  Hie  limits  of 
the  United  States,  whether  from  a voluntary 
junction  of  government  and  territory  or  other- 
wise. He  was  immediately  followed  by  Mr. 
Charles  Binckney,  of  South  Carolina,  who  pre- 
sented a plan  of  a Federal  Constitution,  in  which 
it  was  provided  that  the  Legislature  should  have 


power  to  admit  new  Slates  into  the  Union  on  the 
same  terms  with  the  original  States,  provided 
two-thirds  of  the  members  present  in  both  Houses 
agree.  We  all  know  in  what  manner  these  pro- 
positions were  modified  in  the  subsi  quent  pro- 
ceedings of  the  convention,  and  the  limitations 
by  which  the  exercise  of  the  power  was  guarded 
by  the  framers  of  the  Constitution.  How  far  the 
extension  of  our  political  jurisdiction  beyond  the 
existing  boundaries  of  the  Slates  and  their  Terri- 
tories was  in  contemplation  at  that  lime,  I do  not 
slop  to  inquire.  W'e  have  given  a practical 
construction  to  this  provision  of  ihe  Constitution. 
We  have  admitted  into  the  Union  six  States  be- 
yond the  limits  of  the  thirteen  original  Stales  and 
their  Territories — one  an  independent  nation,  and 
the  others  colonial  dependencies  at  the  time  of 
their  acquisition. 

The  debates  in  the  Federal  Convention,  which 
seem  to  have  had  an  exclusive  reference  to  the 
admission  of  new  Stales  from  territory  we  then 
possessed,  show  that,  even  in  these  cases,  the  ex- 
tension of  the  proposed  system,  so  as  lo  include 
new  members,  was  deemed  a matter  of  the  ut- 
most delicacy  and  importance,  not  only  as  affect- 
ing the  proper  balance  of  its  parts,  but  in  respect 
to  the  moral  influence  of  such  extension  upon  the 
character  of  the  whole.  This  disposition  in  the 
original  Stales  lo  surround  the  system  with  all 
the  safeguards  necessary  to  ensure  its  stability , 
nd  to  perpetuate  the  principles  on  which  Us 
foundations  were  laid,  had  even  an  earlier  date 
than  the  era  of  the  Federal  Constitution.  It  is 
shown  in  the  ordinance  of  the  Congress  of  the 
Confederation,  providing  for  the  Territory  north- 
west of  the  Ohio  river.  The  ordinance  prescri- 
bed rules  for  the  government  of  that  Territory, 
ifl  its  moral  as  well  as  its  political  relations;  and 
it  imposed  upon  the  admission  of  the  Stales  lo 
be  formed  out  of  it,  in  respect  lo  representation, 
conditions  more  onerous  than  those  which  were 
annexed  by  the  Federal  Convention  to  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  thirteen  original  States.  These 
exactions  and  conditions  all  had  for  their  object 
to  maintain  the  purity  of  the  system,  the  homo- 
geneousness  of  its  parts,  and  the  harmony  of  its 
movements.  They  looked  lo  training  and  disci- 
pline in  the  school  of  representative  government 
before  the  communities  which  were  lo  be  incor- 
porated into  the  Union  were  raised  to  the  dignity 
and  equality  of  sovereign  Stales. 

Sir,  1 hold  lo  this  piudeuee  and  caution  in  Hits 
founders  of  the  republic.  1 believe  it  Lo  be  due 
to  ourselves,  to  the  institutions  they  framed,  anJ 
to  the  future  millions  whose  destiny  lor  good  or 
lor  evil  is  in  some  degree  to  be  wrought  out  in 
our  political  action. 

1 deduce,  then,  from  the  organization  of  the 
Government,  this  practical  principle,  which  1 
hold  to  be  fundamental : that  no  Stale  ought  to 
be  admitted  into  this  Union  which  has  not  been 
prepared  by  a familiar  knowledge  ot  the  theory 
and  practice  ol  our  political  system,  and  by  such 
a training  in  the  discipline  ol  tree  institutions  as 
to  render  its  participation  in  the  administration 
of  the  general  concerns  an  aid  and  an  advantage, 
not  an  embarrassment  and  an  obstacle,  to  me 
steady  action  ol  the  system. 

Tuts  requirement,  which  I consider  absolute, 
is  not  fulhlled  by  the  condition  of  California. 
I he  bill  reported  by  the  Select  Committee  ad- 
mits that  Territory  into  the  Union  at  once  as  a 
sovereign  State.  That,  loo,  was  the  purport  of 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee, 
though  it  embraced  New  Mexico  also.  This 
proposition  is  directly  opposed  lo  ail  the  practi- 
cal rules  and  usages  ol  the  republic,  lroiu  us 
loundalton  to  the  present  day.  It  is  in  palpable 
violation  ol  the  principle  1 nave  staled  as  inhe- 
rent in  the  organization  ol  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. It  discards  all  the  prudential  considera- 
tions wfnen  entered  into  tne  reasonings  ol  the 
framers  ol  the  Constitution  concerning  the  ex- 
tension of  our  political  system. 

Let  me  stale  some  of  me  leading  objections  to 
it,  as  they  relate  lo  the  condition  ol  Calilornia  : 
1.  Its  present  inhabitants  are,  lo  a considerable 
extent,  Indians  or  Mexicans  of  mixed  blood.  2. 
They  are,  lor  the  most  part,  uuedueated.  3. 
They  are  not  sufficiently  lamtltar  with  the  busi- 
ness of  self-government.  4.  They  do  not  even 
speak  our  language.  5.  They  would  nut  coma 
into  the  Union  with  an  enlightened  understand- 
ing of  the  principles  of  our  political  system,  or 
with  the  general  cultivation  and  intelligence  es- 
sential lo  such  a fulfilment  ot  tne  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities ol  the  American  citizen  so  as  to  reu- 
uer  them  safe  participants  in  the  administration 
of  the  Government.  1 need  not  enlarge  upon 
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these  propositions.  Those  who  are  familiar  v*ith 
the  condition  of  California  and  the  character  of 
the  people  will  assent  to  their  truth.  I hold 
these  objections  to  the  immediate  admission  of 
California  into  the  Union  a3  a Stale — objections 
drawn  from  the  character  and  condition  of  the 
people — to  be  insuperable.  1 know  very  well 
that  territory  is  rapidly  filling  up,  and  that  it  is 
receiving  from  us  thousands  of  citizens,  active, 
enterprising,  and  of  unexceptionable  character. 
But  we  know  also  that  it  is  receiving  multitudes 
of  adventurers  from  almost  every  quarter  of  the 
globe — from  both  hemispheres — from  Oceanica 
to  the  European  continent  and  islands — some  for 
a permanent  abode,  but  more  for  mere  temporary 
purposes.  I wish  to  see  this  hetreogeneous  mass 
pass  through  the  process  of  fermentation,  to 
which  it  is  destined,  and  settle  down  into  some- 
thing like  consistence,  before  we  undertake  to 
endow  it  with  all  the  attributes  of  self-govern- 
ment. 

This  view  of  the  subject  is  sustained  by  the 
uniform  practice  of  the  Government.  I.  Our 
alien  laws  have  always  prescribed  a period  of 
probation  for  individuals  who  come  among  us  for 
a permanent  abode,  and  to  unite  their  fortunes  to 
ours.  This  period  lias  always  been  of  several 
years  in  duration.  The  most  liberal  [and  of  these 
I have  always  been  one]  have  never  proposed  to 
dispense  altogether  with  this  probationary  term. 
The  only  question  is  as  to  its  proper  extent.  It 
proceeds  upon  the  principle,  ad  nitled  by  all,  that 
no  man  shall  become  a member  of  our  political 
association  until  he  has  been  taught  by  experience 
to  appreci  .le  its  advantages,  and  to  lake  part  in 
its  deliberations  with  some  knowledge  of  its  re- 
quirements. 2.  Tne  same  principle  which  has 
governed  in  casts  of  individual  immigration  has 
been  applied  to  territories  acquired  by  treaty  and 
to  large  masses  of  persons.  When  Louisiana  was 
ceded  to  us  by  F ranee,  we  stipulated  that  the  in- 
habitants should  be  incorporated  into  the  Union, 
and  admitted  as  soon  as  possible,  according  to  the 
principles  ot  the  lederal  constitution,  to  the  en- 
joyment of  the  rights,  advantages,  and  immuni- 
ties ol  citizens  of  the  United  Slates  ; and  in  the 
mean  time  that  they  should  be  maintained  and 
protected  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  liberty,  their 
property,  and  in  the  exercise  of  the  religion 
they  professed. 

Louisiana  was  acquired  in  1803.  The  inhabi- 
tants made  repealed  applications  for  admission 
into  the  Union  ; they  protested  against  the  tardy 
acliuu  of  Congress  ; they  appealed  to  Lite  treaty 
in  vindication  ol  their  right  to  such  a mission. 
Yet  Congress  refused  to  admit  Louisiana  into  the 
Union  as  a Stale  until  1812.  Nine  years  were 
deemed  necessary  lo  prepare  the  inhabitants  for 
the  exercise  of  the  highest  polilical  rights,  though 
there  was  a strong  infusion  of  our  own  citizens 
among  the. i . 

Florida  was  acquired  in  1820;  and  in  the  treaty 
wilh  Spain  there  was  a stipulation  nearly  identi- 
cal in  language  with  that  which  was  contained  in 
the  treaty  with  F ranee  fur  the  cession  ol  Louisi- 
ana, in  respect  lo  the  admission  of  tile  inhabitants 
into  the  Union.  Yet  Florida  was  not  admitled 
as  a Slate  until  1845 — a quarter  of  a century  al- 
ter its  acquisition.  1 know  that  numbers  had 
something  to  do  with  this  delay  ; but  oilier  con- 
siderations doubtless  had  tlieir  iuUueiice  also. 
These  territories  were  both  l'oreigit ; and,  when 
acquired,  their  inhabitants  were  pres’umed  to  have 
but  little  knowledge  of  the  theory  or  practice  of 
our  polilical  institutions. 

But,  even  w i lli  our  territories  and  our  own 
people,  we  have  ueall  with  the  same  caution  and 
the  same  prudent  regard  to  the  privileges  which 
an  admission  into  the  Union  conlers.  Instead  ol 
curtailing  me  period  ol  probation,  where  Con- 
gress liaU  a discretion,  we  have  rather  been  dis- 
posed to  insist  on  a rigid  tuitiluiem  of  the  pre- 
scribed conditions,  bolu  in  respect  to  numbers 
ami  lime.  ' 

The  ordinance  of  1787,  by  which  the  division 
of  the  territory  uorlbwesL  of  the  Ohio  river  into 
Stales,  and  the  ultimate  incorporation  of  those 
States  into  the  Union,  were  provided  for,  fixed 
on  sixty  thousand  tree  inhabitants  as  the  number 
necessary  to  tlieir  admission  ; but  it  was  provi- 
ded also  ilia l,  so  far  as  it  should  consist  with  the 
general  interest  ot  the  confederacy,  such  admis- 
sion might  be  allowed  at  an  earlier  period,  and 
with  a less  number  ot  inhabitants.  Yet  Ohio  was 
not  admitted  into  itie'Umon  until  !8i)2.  It  must 
have  had  sixty  thousand  inhabitants  ; and  U was 
admitted  with  a single  member  ot  Congress.  At 
the  same  time  ttie  ratio  ol  representation  in  Con- 


gress was  one  member  for  thirty-thousand  inhabi- 
tants. 

Indiana  was  admitted  in  1816,  Illinois  in  1818, 
Michigan  in  1837,  and  Wisconsin  a year  ago 
These  territories  were  settled  chit  fly  by  onrown 
people.  The  settlers  came  from  the  old  States. 
They  were  nurtured  in  the  love  of  liberty,  and 
trained  to  the  exercise  of  political  rights.  All 
their  associations  were  of  a character  to  render 
them  safe  depositaries  of  the  priceless  treasure  of 
freedom.  Yet  they  were  subjected  to  a protract- 
ed probation.  They  were  held  in  political  sub- 
jection. not  only  in  respect  to  the  appointment  of 
their  chief  executive  officers,  but  in  the  more 
delicate  relation  of  supervising  and  overruling 
them  in  the  exercise  of  the  power  of  legislation. 

Such,  Mr.  President,  has  been  our  practice, 
not  only  in  respect  to  territories  acquired  by 
treaties  wilh  foreign  Powers,  but  in  resoect  to 
our  own  people  occupying  territories  held  by  a 
tenure  coeval  with  our  political  independence. 
The  bill  reported  by  the  select  committee  pro- 
poses lo  overthrow  and  reverse  the  uniform  prac- 
tice of  the  country  in  this  essential  particular. 
This  practice  assumes  that  some  familiarity  with 
the  duties  and  privileges  of  citizenship  is  neces- 
sary for  the  inhabitants  of  a territory  as  a prepa- 
ration for  the  independent  management  of  their 
public  affaiis.  It  supposes  that  a territorial  go- 
vernment, founded  upon  principles  and  adminis- 
tered according  to  laws  analogous  to  those  which 
govern  the  State  administrations,  should  precede 
the  admission  of  a territory  into  the  Union.  It 
holds  the  privileges,  the  responsibilities,  the 
lights  incident  loan  independent  membership  of 
the  political  association,  into  which  the  Slates 
have  entered,  to  be  of  too  great  a value  lo  bo 
communicated  lo  other  communities  without  a 
just  regard  to  their  capacity  for  assuming  and 
exercising  them  with  advantage  lo  others  as  well 
as  to  themselves. 

The  bill  discards  all  these  considerations.  Cali- 
fornia has  not  yet  been  acquired  a single  year; 
nine  months  ago  it  was  foreign  territory.  Its 
population  is  loreign  ; its  inteiesls,  associations, 
usages,  laws,  and  institutions  are,  in  some  de- 
gree, alien  to  our  own.  The  people  do  not  even 
speak  our  language  ; they  cannot  read  our  con- 
stitution or  laws  without  translating  them  into  a 
loreign  tongue.  Yet  the  committee  propose  to 
admit  it  inio  the  Union  on  the  fooling  of  the  orig- 
inal Slates,  and  to  give  it  a weight  in  this  body 
equal  lo  that  of  Virginia,  or  Pennsylvania,  or 
New  Yoik.  With  a pupulation,  perhaps,  of 
twenty  thousand  souls,  it  is  to  wield  Hera  an  in- 
fluence equal  to  that  of  New  York  with  three 
millions. 

I cannot  consent  to  cheapen  in  this  manner  an 
independent  membership  of  the  union  of  the 
Slates,  i believe  it  to  be  unjust  to  the  present 
members  of  the  Union,  hazardous  lo  the  stability 
of  the  Government,  a departure  from  a wise  and 
well-considered  policy,  and  unjust,  as  I shall  en- 
deavor to  show,  to  California  herself. 

Her  physical  and  social  condition  is  as  unsuil- 
ed  lo  the  independent  management  of  her  own 
concerns  as  her  intellectual  and  moral.  Her 
population  is  scattered  over  a vast  surface ; her 
improvements  are  not  such  as  to  give  stability  lo 
her  political  organization;  she  has  no  commerce; 
shelias  hardly  emerged  Irom  the  pastoral  stale 
and  risen  lo  me  grade  of  an  agricultural  commu- 
nity. Sue  has  not  the  strength  to  uphold  an  in- 
dependent sovereignly.  The  recent  discoveries 
ot  gold  have  made  a bad  condition  worse;  they 
have  dissolved,  for  the  time  being,  the  very  bonds 
ol  society.  It  will  require  months,  if  not  years, 
to  restore  order,  lo  bring  back  her  people  lo  the 
sober  pursuits  of  industry,  and  to  qualify  them 
lor  any  deliberative  purpose.  1 believe  lucre 
never  was  a community  less  filled  than  Calilor- 
ina  is  at  this  moment,  and  under  existing  circum- 
stances, to  organize  a government  and  put  it  in 
operation.  All  the  influences  winch  are  at  work 
with  the  minds  and  passions  of  men  are  to  the 
last  degree  unfavorable  to  the  tiigti  duly  the  bill 
imposes  on  them.  When  all  the  obligations 
which  bind  men  to  the  performance  of  their  duly 
appear  lo  have  lost  their  force : when  ships  are 
auundoned  by  their  crews;  when  soldiers  desert 
by  platoons  and  companies  ; when  villages  and 
towns  are  depopulated  ; and  when  the  whole 
community  is  possessed  by  the  ptirenzy  of  gold- 
digging,  and  lose  sight  ol  ail  oilier  objects,  we 
can  upon  them  to  meet  in  solemn  conclave  and 
perform  the  highest  and  most  responsible  of  all 
deliberate  acts — Lhat  of  framing  a constitution 
lor  their  own  government — a work  of  deliberation 
I and  soberness  and  calm  reflection.  1 have  been 


from  the  beginning  opposed  to  this  whole  scheme. 
I believe,  if  ever  there  was  an  occasion,  since 
the  foundations  of  this  republic  were  laid,  when 
it  was  incumbent  upon  Congress  to  establish  a 
temporary  government  for  a territory,  to  provide 
for  its  wants,  to  give  direction  to  its  action,  and 
to  sustain  it  by  the  collec  ive  wisdom  and  strength 
of  Ihe  whole  community,  until  it  3 f l a 1 1 have  pass- 
ed through  the  period  of  probation  to  which  all 
our  territories  have  been  subjected — a period 
rendered  doubly  perilous  there  by  the  prevailing 
disorganization — that  occasion  is  presented  in  the 
condition  of  California. 

I am  in  favor,  then,  of  a territorial  govern- 
ment, endowed  with  the  energy  to  control  and 
remedy  existing  embarrassments  and  evils.  I 
believe  the  course  proper  in  all  similar  cases  is 
pre-eminently  proper  in  l h is.  I shall  concur  in 
no  oilier,  unless  it  be  for  a mere  temporary  pur- 
pose. And  it  was  wilh  great  regret  that  I heard 
honorable  Senators  say  there  was  no  hope  of 
giving  California  a territorial  government.  I do 
not  concur  in  opinion  with  them.  I will  not  re- 
linquish hope  until  Ihe  last  moment.  The  most 
certain  mode  of  giving  effect  to  a feeling  of  hope- 
lessness is  to  despair  of  the  battle  before  it  is 
•fought,  and  resort  to  other  devices  to  supply  our 
own  want  ol  constancy  and  courage. 

The  objections  1 have  stated  to  this  bill  are  in- 
superable ; they  are  fundamental,  and  therefore 
not  to  be  obviated.  There  are  objections  of  de- 
tail, which  might  be  remedied  ; but  I will  mere- 
ly stale,  without  enlarging  upon  them— as  no 
variation  in  the  details  can  reconcile  me  to  the 
general  purpose  of  the  bill — the  immediate 
admission  of  California  into  Hie  Union  as  a 
Stale. 

Of  these  objections  I consider  the  dismember- 
ment of  California  one  of  the  mist  serious  i 
would  keep  that  territory  as  it  is  until  the  spread 
of  population  and  the  growth  of  improvement 
shall  indicate  where  the  division  line  can  be 
drawn  with  least  prejudice  to  the  parties  con- 
cerned. The  bill  proposes  a chain  of  mountains 
as  tlie  eastern  boundary.  Sir,  physical  obstacles 
are  not  always  the  most  appropriate  or  conve- 
nient lor  statistical  divisions.  Moral  obstacles 
are  more  powerful  to  repel,  and  moral  affinities 
more  powerful  to  attract,  than  physical.  Iden- 
tity or  diversity  of  race,  association,  or  condition 
olten  does  more  than  rivers,  and  mountains,  and 
plains  to  bind  men  togelher  or  force  them  asun- 
der. What  is  there,  for  instance,  in  ttie  class  of 
natural  obstacles  more  appropriate  for  a statisti- 
cal demarcaliuti  than  the  Alleghany  mountains? 
And  yet  they  have  not  sufficed  to  divide  Virginia 
into  two  distinct  communities.  Nor  have  they 
sufficed  to  divide  Pennsylvania  imo  two  States. 
Wuat  is  there  more  suitable  for  such  a purpose 
lhan  the  Ctiesapcake  bay?  And  yet  Maryland 
lies  on  both  sides  of  it.  If  we  were  lo  look  to 
physical  obstacles  as  constituting  me  most  ap- 
propriate boundary  lor  California  on  the  east, 
we  ought  lo  stop  at  the  Sierra  Nevada,  which  is 
more  elevated  than  the  boundary  of  ttie  commit- 
tee, “ the  dividing  lidge  separating  the  waters 
Uowing  into  tne  Colorado  from  those  flowing  into 
the  Great  Basin,”  or  we  ought  lo  go  on  to  me 
Sierra  Madre,  auJ  leave  the  territory  with  its 
present  limits.  We  need  not  consider  geogra- 
phical extent  as  an  objection  to  the  organization 
of  a territorial  government.  When  Louisiana 
was  acquired  we  placed  all  lhat  part  of  it  north 
ol  the  liiirty-third  parallel  of  latitude  under  the 
direction  ol  me  Governor  and  Judges  of  the  In- 
diana l emtory , fur  the  purposes  ol  government 
and  the  administration  of  justice  ; and  it  had  a 
more  extended  area  lhan  California. 

Let  us  leave  statistical  divisions  lo  be  fixed  by 
events.  Ttie  movement  of  population,  pnysical 
development,  social  progress,  and  tlieir  incidents 
— these  are  the  great  causes  which  mark  out  per- 
manent boundanes  between  separate  S.aies.  Let 
us  leave  Caiilonna  lo  be  tiiieu  up,  and  ihe  races 
which  occupy  it  can  better  determine  than  we 
who  shall  live  apart  and  who  logelner. 

The  disposition  which  the  bill  makes  of  New 
Mexico,  1 consider,  if  possible,  still  more  objec- 
tionable. She  Was  known  long  before  the  era 
of  Von  Humboldt  as  having  a distinct  organiza- 
tion. In  connection  with  Durango  and  Cinhua- 
hua,  she  constituted  an  independent  member  of 
the  Mexican  confederation  under  the  constitu- 
tive act  of  1824  and  a separate  territory  under 
the  constitution  of  that  year.  The  consolidation 
of  the  confederated  Stales  into  a central  repuo- 
lic,  under  tne  (Jonstilulion  of  1836,  made  her  a 
separate  department,  with  an  independent  orga- 
nization lor  the  management  of  tier  local  con- 
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cerns.  We  have  held  commercial  intercourse 
with  her  under  laws  applying  only  to  herself  and 
another  member  of  the  Mexican  Republic.  She 
has  had  an  individual  name,  existence,  and  or- 
ganization So  far  as  I am  concerned,  they  shall 
be  respected.  I will  neither  consent  that  she 
shall  be  dismembered  nor  merged  in  a more  ex- 
tended organization.  Subjection  by  conquest  is 
the  greatest  humiliation  that  can  befal  a com- 
munity. The  magnanimity  of  the  conquerors 
should  spare  the  subjugated  State  the  lurther 
humiliation  of  dismemberment,  or  the  oblitera- 
tion of  its  identity  in  a useless  extension.  I wil- 
neither  consent  to  play  towards  New  Mexico 
the  part  of  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia  towards 
Poland,  or  the  part  of  the  Holy  Alliance  towards 
Genoa.  I will  neither  agree  that  she  shall  be 
divided  nor  swallowed  up.  She  has  petitioned 
to  us  to  save  her  from  dismemberment.  I am 
for  exercising  our  power  over  her  with  humani- 
ty as  well  as  forbearance — for  conforming,  as 
far  as  we  can,  to  the  wishes  of  the  vanquished. 

I believe  she  is  now,  considering  all  circum- 
stances, as  well  tilted  to  come  into  the  Union  as 
California.  I will  not  consent  to  dilute  what  fit- 
ness lor  self-government  she  possesses  by  a ter- 
ritorial expansion,  of  which  1 can  neither  com- 
prehend the  object  nor  foresee  the  result. 

Rut  it  is  not  quite  clear,  from  the  language  of 
this  bill,  what  is  to  be  the  fate  of  New  Mexico — 
whether  she  is  to  be  merged  wholly  or  in  part  in 
Texas,  or  merely  drawn  out  to  the  Pacific.  II 
the  latter — and  1 suppose  this  to  be  the  intention 
of  the  committee — she  will  be  stretched  out  some 
two  or  three  hundred  miles  westward  on  the 
north,  and  eight  or  nine  hundred  on  the  south. 
Rut  the  New  Mexico  created  by  the  bill  is  to  be 
bounded  on  the  east  by  the  summit  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  the  Stale  of  Texas.  The  Rocky 
Mountains,  or  the  Sierra  Madre,  a continuation  of 
them,  are  now  the  western  boundary  of  New 
Mexico.  1 am  not  sure  whether  they  would  not 
under  this  bill  become  the  western  boundary  of 
Texas.  1 am  not  sure  that  New  Mexico  would 
not  be  merged  in  Texas  by  ttie  mere  designation 
of  a boundary  line.  The  bill  seems  to  me,  oy  a 
literal  construction  of  its  terms,  to  accomplish 
these  three  objects,  alike  objectionable  in  my 
mind:  1.  The  annexation  ot  New  Mexico  to 

Texas.  2.  The  dismemberment  of  California. 
And,  3d,  the  creation  of  a new  State  of  Ntyv 
Mexico,  wholly  w ithin  the  limits  of  Califoriul, 
and  wholly  witnout  the  limits  of  the  present  New 
Mexico.  Nor  is  this  all.  While  the  bill  intro- 
duces California  into  the  Union,  it  leaves  New 
Mexico  out  of  it.  We  consent  that  it  shall  be- 
come a Slate  ol  this  Union,  with  the  name  and 
style  of  the  State  ol  New  Mexico,  as  soon  as  it 
shall  have  the  proper  number  ol  inhabitants. 
Wtiat  is  the  proper  number  ol  inhabitants  ? Loui- 
siana was  admitted  into  the  Uniun  with  about 
eighty  thousand  ; (l  speak  in  round  numbers;) 
Ouio  with  about  sixty  thousand;  Illinois  with 
forty  thousand  ; Michigan  with  one  hundred  and 
filly  thousand,  and  Florida  with  perhaps  thirty 
thousand  while  persons.  Where  is  tne  criterion 
ol  proper  numbers  to  be  sought  lor?  Is  it  in  the 
ratio  of  representation  in  Congress?  Why  not 
say  so,  il  it  be  intended  ? The  greater  portion  oi 
the  territory  is  nearly  unpopulated.  It  is  not 
likely,  either  Jrom  its  position  or  physical  cha 
racier,  to  be  populated  rapidly.  What  is  to  be 
its  political  condition  until  it  has  the  proper 
number  ol  inhabitants?  It  cannot  be  admitted 
into  the  Union  until  then.  What  is  to  become 
of  it  in  the  mean  time?  To  vvliat  political  cate- 
gory is  it  lo  belong?  ll'is  not  to  be  a territory. 
The  bill  makes  no  provision  fur  il  as  such.  We 
merely  cut  it  oil'  from  California  and  leave  il  to 
the  uncertain  progress  of  events  and  the  still 
more  uncertain  phraseology  of  our  own  statute. 
We  cast  it  away,  to  use  a barbarous  law  phrase, 
“ a flotsam"  on  the  ocean  of  politics — " incerlum 
quo  fata  Jerant ” — do  reclaim  it  ourselves  at  some 
lutuie  day,  il  we  can  find  it  first,  and  agree  after- 
vi  aids  on  the  meaning  ot  our  own  enactment. 

1 am  opposed  to  tins  whole  scheme;  it  seems 
to  me  lo  have  been  dictated  by  a desire  to  avoid 
embarrassing  questions.  1 trust  1 appreciate 
rightly  the  motives  of  honorable  Senators.  Rut  1 
hold  mat  there  is  alwajs  more  embarrassment  in 
postponing  or  evading  troublesome  questions  than 
in  meeting  them  boldly,  and  disposing  of  them 
promptly  when  they  present  themselves.  I pro- 
pose to  mysell  but  two  inquiries  in  reference  to 
ihe  course  we  ought  lo  adopt.  1.  What  does 
the  interest  of  the  country,  and,  2.  Wtiat  does 
the  interest  of  California  arid  New  Mexico  re- 
quire ? The  answer  seems  lo  me  to  be  too  clear  to 


be  mistaken.  I have  already  given  it.  Roth  con- 
siderations point  to  a territorial  government, 
framed  on  proper  principles. 

What  shall  these  principles  be  ? This  is  the 
only  question  which  remains  to  be  considered. 
Recognizing,  as  I do,  to  the  fullest  exlent,  the 
democratic  doctrine  of  instructions,  I am  not  al- 
together a free  agent  in  this  matter.  During  the 
last  three  years  resolutions  have  been  as  many 
times  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  New  York, 
and  presented  here  by  myself,  declaring  that  in 
any  territories  acquired  from  Mexico  slavery 
ought  to  be  prohibited.  1 have  endeavored  to 
carry  out  the  instructions  by  which  those  resolu- 
tions were  accompanied.  1 have  done  so  with 
the  more  cheerfulness,  because,  apart  from  all 
obligation  of  obedience,  1 believe  them  just. 

1 hold,  then,  that  territorial  governments  ought 
to  be  organized  lor  California  and  New  Mexico, 
and  that  the  act  establishing  them  should  contain 
a prohibition  of  slavery.  1 believe  there  never 
was  an  occasion  in  which  such  a prohibition  was 
demanded  Oy  higher  obligations  than  the  present. 

1 shall  endeavor  to  make  it  apparent  to  Ihe  judg- 
ment of  the  Senate,  and  for  this  reason  1 shall  oe 
under  the  necessity  of  entering  into  a brief  review 
of  the  origin  and  progress  of  slavery  in  the  Uni 
ted  States ; and  i shall  begin  with  the  condition  of 
the  American  colonies  before  the  establishment 
of  ttieir  indepence. 

Slavery,  1 Delieve,  was  never  originally  estab- 
lished by  law  in  any  State  in  this  Union  , nor  was 
it  so  established  in  the  British  Colonies  in  Ame- 
rica. The  relation  of  mailer  and  slave,  in  modern 
limes  and  in  civilized  States,  usually  springs  up  in 
the  transactions  of  commerce,  without  positive  au- 
thority, and  the  law  afterwards  comes  in  to  regu- 
late il.  il  was  so  in  the  American  colonies.  It  is  a 
curious  fact  that  the  same  year  [1620]  wnich 
witnessed  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims  on  the 
Rock  of  Plymouth  saw  the  first  ship  enter  the 
waters  ol  the  Chesapeake  Bay  and  the  James 
River  with  Africans  lo  be  sold  into  slavery.  It 
is  still  more  curious  that  the  ship  freighted  with 
freemen  and  the  ship  freighted  with  slaves  com- 
menced their  voyages  from  the  same  country — 
Holland.  In  the  same  year  the  monopoly  of  the 
London  company  was  overturned,  and  the  com- 
merce of  the  colony  of  Virginia  was  thrown  open 
lo  tree  competition. 

The  introduction  of  slaves  into  that  colony 
was  one  ol  the  first  fruits  of  this  commercial  free- 
dom— not  necessarily,  but  as  one  ol  those  inci- 
dents which  the  chances  of  life  bring  with  them 
to  illustrate  us  uncertainties  and  its  contradic- 
tions. There  was  no  law  in  Virginia  at  that  lime 
authorizing  the  existence  of  slavery  , nor  was 
there  any  such  law  in  England.  It  gained  a foot- 
hold without  law.  Indeed,  the  early  enactments 
ot  the  colony  ol  Virginia,  had  for  their  objects  lo 
restrain  the  introduction  of  slaves,  and  u>  lima 
the  control  of  their  masters  over  them.  Before 
the  Revolution  she  petitioned  the  British  King  to 
sanction  the  measures  she  had  adopted  lor  the 
suppression  of  the  slave  tr-.de.  The  appeal  was 
vain.  It  was  the  interest  ot  British  traders,  who 
derived  a mercenary  profit  Iroui  this  detestable 
traffic,  that  il-should  continue  ; and  down  lo  ttie 
period  of  the  Revolution  every  ettorl  on  the  pan 
ol  Virginia  and  the  other  colonies  to  pul  a slop 
lo  it  was  fruitless.  Slavery  was  tfius  forced  upon 
us  by  Gieat  Britain  ; we  are  nut  responsible  lor 
its  origin,  in  tile  North  il  has  been  abolished, 
in  the  South  peculiar  circumstances  have  con- 
tinued it  in  existence.  1 make  no  inquiry  into 
those  circumstances,  or  their  necessary  influence 
upon  the  result.  The  responsibility  which  rests 
upon  us  is  lo  see  that  it  is  not  further  extended — 
Inal  it  shall  not,  as  tar  as  depends  on  us,  be 
planted  wheie  it  has  never  existed,  or  where  it 
nas  beeii  abolished. 

Auer  the  sierminalion  of  the  war  of  Great 
Britain,  when  the  American  colonies,  lo  use  me 
language  ol  the  Declaration  ot  Independence, 
Had  “ assumed  among  the  Powers  ol  me  earth 
the  equal  and  separate  station  lo  which  the  laws 
of  Natuie  and  ol  Nature’s  God  entitled  them,” 
the  attention  ol  me  great  men  of  the  country  was 
turned  lo  the  subject  oi  slavery  ; not  only  with  a 
view  to  ns  exclusion  lroin  the  unoccupied  por- 
tions of  the  Union,  but  with  a view  lo  its  extinc- 
tion in  the  Slates  where  it  existed.  The  detinue 
treaty  ol  peace  with  Great  Britain,  acknowledging 
our  independence,  was  signed  in  September,  1 183 
in  March,  1784,  Mr.  Jetterson  introduced  into 
the  Congress  of  the  Conlederalion  a plan  of  a 
temporary  government  lor  the  lerriloiy  north- 
west of  me  Ohio  river,  containing  a provision 
abolishing  slavery  after  ttie  year  18UU  in  that  ter- 


ritory, now  comprising  the  States  of  Ohio,  In- 
diana, Illinois,  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin.* 


The  following  is  a copy  of  Mr.  Jefferson’s  plan  : 
The  Committee  appointed  to  prepare  a plan  lor 
the  temporary  government  of  the  Western  Tcrritoryr 
have  agreed  to  the  following  resolutions: 

Resolved,  That  the  territory  ceded  or  to  be  ceded 
by  individual  Stales  to  the  United  States,  whenso- 
ever the  same  shall  have  been  purchased  of  ihe  In- 
dian inhabitants,  and  offered  for  sale  by  the  Untied 
States,  shall  be  formed  into  distinct  Stales,  bounded 
in  ihe  following  manner,  as  nearly  as  such  cessions 
will  admit — that  is  to  say  : northwardly  and  south- 
wardly  by  parallels  of  lairude,  so  that  each  State 
shall  comprehend,  from  south  to  north,  two  degrees 
of  latitude,  beginning  to  count  from  the  completion 
of  thirty  one  degrees  north  of  ihe  equalor;  but  any 
territory  northwardly  of  the  forty  seventh  degree 
shall  make  part  of  the  State  next  below  ; and  east- 
wardly  and  westvvardly  they  shall  be  bounded,  those 
on  ihe  Mississippi  by  ihat  river  on  one  side,  and  the 
meridian  of  the  lowest  point  of  the  rapids  of  Ohio 
on  ihe  other  ; and  those  adjoining  on  ihe  east  by 
the  same  meridian  on  their  western  side,  and  on 
iheir  eastern  by  the  meridian  of  the  western  cape 
of  the  mouth  oi  the  Great  Kanawha  ; and  the  terri- 
tory eastward  of  this  last  meridian,  between  the 
Ohio,  Lake  Erie,  and  Pennsylvania,  shall  be  one 
State. 

That  the  settlers  within  the  territory  so  to  be  pur- 
chased and  offered  for  sale,  shall,  either  on  their  own 
petition,  or  on  the  order  ot  Congress,  receive  autho- 
rity from  them,  with  appointments  of  time  and  place 
for  their  free  males,  of  full  age,  to  meet  together  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  a temporary  government, 
io  adopt  the  constitution  and  laws  of  any  one  of 
these  Slates,  so  that  such  laws  nevertheless  shall  be 
subject  to  alteration  by  iheir  ordinary  legislature  ; 
and  to  erect,  subject  to  a like  alteration,  counties  or 
townships  for  the  election  of  members  for  their  legis- 
lature. 

That  such  temporary  government  shall  only  con- 
tinue in  force  in  any  State  until  it  shall  have  ac- 
quired twenty  thousand  free  inhabitants  ; when, 
giving  due  proof  thereof  to  Congress,  they  shall  re- 
ceive from  them  authority,  wiih  appointments  of 
time  and  place,  to  call  a convention  of  representa- 
tives io  establish  a permanent  constitution  and  go- 
vernment lor  iheinselves  : Provided,  Turn  both  the 
temporary  and  permanent  governments  be  establish- 
ed on  these  principles  as  Iheir  basis  : 1.  [That  they 
shall  forever  remain  a part  of  the  United  states  of 
America;]  2.  That,  in  their  persons,  property,  and 
territory,  they  shall  be  subject  to  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  and  to  the 
Articles  of  Confederation  in  all  those  cases  in  which 
the  original  Stales  shall  be  so  subject;  3.  Thai  ihey 
shall  be  subject  to  pay  a part  of  ihe  Federal  debts 
contracted  or  to  be  contracted,  to  be  apportioned  on 
them  by  Congress  according  to  the  same  common 
rule  and  measure  by  which  apportionments  thereof 
shall  be  made  on  the  other  States  ; 4.  That  their  re- 
spective governments  shall  he  in  republican  forms, 
and  shall  admit  no  person  to  be  a cinzen  who  holds 
any  hereditary  title  ; 5.  That  alter  the  year  1SOO  of 
the  Christian  era  there  shall  he  neither  slavery  nor 
involuntary  servitude  in  any  of  ihe  said  Stales,  other- 
wise than  in  punishment  of  crimes,  whereof  the 
party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted  to  have  been 
personally  guilty. 

'That  whensoever  any  of  the  said  Slates  shall  have, 
of  free  inhabitants,  as  many  as  shall  then  be  in  any 
one  of  the  least  numerous  of  the  thirteen  original 
Slates,  such  Slate  shall  be  admitted  by  iis  delegates 
into  the  Congress  of  the  United  Stales  on  an  equal 
footing  with  ihe  said  original  States:  after  which 
the  assent  of  two-thirds  ol  the  United  Stales  in  Con- 
gress assembled  shall  be  requisite  in  all  those  cases 
wherein,  by  the  Confederation,  ihe  assent  ol  nine 
Slates  is  now  required  : Provided,  Ttie  consent  of 
nine  States  to  such  admission  may  be  obtained  ac- 
cording to  ihe  eleventh  of  the  articles  of  Contedera* 
tion.  Until  such  admission,  by  their  delegates  into 
Congress,  any  of  the  said  States,  alter  tne  establish- 
ment of  their  temporary  governtnem,  shall  have  au- 
thorti.y  io  keep  a silling  member  in  Congress,  with 
right  of  debating  but  not  of  voting. 

ihat  tile  territory  northward  of  the  forty  fifih  de- 
gree, that  is  to  say,  of  the  completion  ot  furty-five 
negrees  from  the  equator,  and  extending  to  the  Lake 
of  the  Woods,  shall  be  called  Sylvama  * 

That  of  the  territory  under  the  forty-fifth  and  for- 
ty-fourth degrees,  that  which  lies  westward  ot  Lake 
Michigan  snail  be  called  MiehiganiaJ  and  that 
which  is  eastward  (hereof,  within  ihe  peninsula 
formed  by  the  lakes  arid  waters  of  Michigan,  Hu- 
ron, St.  Clair,  and  Erie,  shall  be  called  Chcrronesus, 
and  shall  include  any  part  of  the  peninsula  which 
may  extend  above  the  forty-fifth  degree. 

Of  the  territory  under  the  forty-third  and  forty- 
second  degrees,  tnat  to  the  westward,  through  which 
the  Assemsipi  or  Rock  river  runs,  shall  be  called 
Assemsipia  ; and  that  to  the  eastward,  in  which  are 
the  tuuniains  of  the  Muskingum,  the  two  Mlumies 
ot  the  Ohio,  the  Wabash,  the  Illinois,  ihe  Miami  ol 
the  Lake,  and  Sandusky  rivers,  shall  be  called  Me- 
sopotamia. 

Of  the  territory  which  lies  under  the  forty-first  and 
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The  anii-slavery  clause  received  the  voles  of 
six  Slates  out  of  the  ten  present  in  Congress. 
Under  the  arlicl"S  of  confederation  the  delegates 
voted  by  States  ; and  by  the  same  articles  a ma- 
jority of  the  thirteen  States  was  requisite  to  carry 
any  proposition.  Mr.  Jetlerson’s  proposition, 
having  received  only  six  voles,  was  not  adopted. 

1 hold  in  my  hand,  Mr.  President,  a copy  of  his 
plan  fora  temporary  government  for  the  North- 
west Territory,  made  from  the  original,  which  I 
found  a few  weeks  ago,  among  the  archives  of 
the  Confederation,  in  the  Slate  Department, 
where  they  are  deposited.  The  original  is  in  the 
clear,  careful  handwriting  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  and 
it  settles  the  question  of  authorship.  It  divides 
the  territory  into  ten  States  instead  of  five,  as 
was  finally  determined  ; and  it  contains  the  anti- 
slavery  clause  to  which  I have  referred,  and 
whicti  has  heretofore  been  attributed  to  hirn.  1 
will  read  it  for  the  information  ol  the  Senate. 
Like  some  other  propositions  of  a kindred  cha- 
racter, and  of  later  dale,  it  is  in  the  form  of  a 
proviso : 

“After  the  year  ISOO  of  the  Christian  era  (here 
shall  be  neiiher  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude  in 
any  of  the  said  States,  otherwise  than  in  punish- 
ment of  crime,  whereof  the  party  shall  have  been 
duly  convicted  to  have  been  personally  guilty.”* * 

1 am  happy  to  have  had  it  in  my  power  to  re- 
fer this  declaration  to  the  author  of  an  earlier 
declaration  in  lavor  of  human  freedom — I mean 
that  ol  our  independence — and  to  have  found  it 


Fortieth  degrees,  the  wesern,  through  which  the 
fiver  Illinois  runs,  shall  be  called  lllinoia  ; that  next 
adjoining  to  the  eastward,  Saratoga  ; and  that  be 
tween  this  last  arid  Pennsylvania,  and  extending 
from  the  Ohio  to  Lake  Erie,  shall  be  called  Wash- 
ington. 

Of  the  territory  which  lies  under  the  thirty-i  inth 
and  thirty-eighth  degrees,  to  which  shall  be  added 
so  much  ol  the  point  of  land  within  the  fork  of  the 
Ohio  and  Mississippi  as  lies  under  the  thirty  seventh 
degree,  that  to  the  westward,  within  and  adjacent 
to  which  are  the  confluences  of  the  rivers  Wabash, 
Shawnee,  Tantsee,  Ohio,  Illinois,  Mississippi,  and 
Missouri,  shall  be  called  Polyp,  .lamia  ; and  that  to 
file  eastward,  lurther  up  the  Ohio,  otherwise  called 
the  Pelisipi,  shall  he  called  Pehstpia. 

That  the  preceding  articles  shall  be  formed  into  a 
charter  u!  compact,  shall  be  duly  executed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  Slates  til  Congress  assem- 
bled, under  his-  hand  and  the  seal  ol  the  United 
Slates,  shall  be  promulgated,  and  shall  stand  as  fun- 
damental constitutions  between  the  thirteen  original 
States  and  those  newly  described,  unalterable  but 
by  the  joint  consent  of  the  Uniied  States  in  Congress 
assembled,  and  of  the  purhcular  State  within  which 
such  aileiation  is  proposed  to.be  made. 

Plus  paper  is  endorsed  as  follows,  in  a different 
hand  writing,  supposed  to  be  that  of  a clerk:  “ Re- 
port—Mr.  Jefferson,  Mr.  Chase,  Mr.  flowed.’’ 

Washington,  February  20,  1819. 

I certify  that,  at  the  request  of  my  father,  and  with 
the  permission  ol  Mr.  Buchanan,  Secieiary  of  Sla  e, 
tile  foregoing  copy  of  “a  plan  lor  the  temporary 
government  of  the  Western  P'errttory”  was  made  by 
me  from  .he  original,  deposited  m the  State  Depart- 
ment among  the  archives  of  the  Congress  of  the 
Confederation  j and  dial  P compared  the  copy  with 
the  original,  with  tho  assistance  of  Lund  Washing- 
ton, Jr.,  Esq.,  and  found  it  correct. 

MORGAN  D1X. 
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* The  following  is  the  vote  on  the  anti-slave 
clause  of  Jefferson,  above  given,  April  19,  1784  : 
Mr  Poster 
Mr.  Bl.mchard 
Mr.  Gerry 
Mi.  Patrtdge 
Mr.  Ellery 
Mr.  flowed 
Mr.  Sherman 
Mr.  Wadsworth 
Mr.  Lie  Witt 
Mr.  Paine 
Mr.  Hick 
Mr.  Mifflin 
Mr.  Montgomery 
Mr.  fiaud 
Mr.  McHenry 
Mr.  Stone 
Mr.  Jefferson 
Mr.  Hardy 
Mr.  Mercer 
Mr.  Williamson 
Mr.  Spatght 
Mr.  Read 

Mr.  Bcresford  no  j 
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The  asterisk  opposite  the  name  of  Mr  Dick, 
JNew  Jetsey,  indicates  that  the  vole  was  not  countt 
as  a Siuic  could  not  be  represented  by  less  than  t\ 
members  or  delegates.  See  section  2,  art.  5,  of  t 
Articles  of  Ooniederution. 
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in  his  own  handwriting.  Without  this  testimony, 
no  one  could  doubt,  on  reading  the  whole  paper, 
that  he  was  the  author.  It  contains  internal  evi- 
dences of  aulhorsnip  which,  to  any  one  familiar 
with  his  style  of  composition  and  his  peculiarity 
of  thought,  must  be  conclusive.  Let  it  be  known 
henceforth  as  ihe  Jefferson  proviso.  As  such,  il 
will  at  least  escape  the  imputation  of  selfish  mo- 
tives, from  which,  in  the  prevailing  heat  of  parly 
contention,  no  follower  in  the  same  field  can  hope 
to  be  exempt,  however  unjustly  they  may  be  at- 
tributed to  him.  I have  already  said  that  this 
proposition  failed  for  the  want  of  a single  vole, 
it  was  renewed  in  1785  by  Rufus  King,  then  re- 
presenting the  Stale  of  Massachusetts,  and  it  was 
referred  to  a committee,  though  il  was  not  final- 
ly acted  upon  at  that  time.  The  reference  was 
made  by  the  votes  of  eight  States  out  of  eleven 
present,  one  Stale  being  absent,  and  another  re- 
presented by  a single  delegate,  and  therefore 
cot  entitled,  according  to  the  articles  of  confede- 
ration, to  vote.* 

Thus  things  remained  until  1787,  when  the 
ordinanctf  ol  that  year  was  passed  establishing 


* 1 he  following  is  a copy  ot  Mr.  King’s  pro 
position  : 

“ That  there  shall  be  neiiher  slavery  nor  in 
voluntary  servitude  in  any  of  the  States  describee 
in  the  resolve  of  Congress  of  the  23d  of  April 
1784,  otherwise  than  in  punishment  of  crimes 
whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  personally 
guilty  ; and  that  this  regulation  shall  be  an  arti- 
cle of  compact,  anJ  remain  a fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  the  constitution,  between  the  thirteen 
original  States  and  each  of  the  Stales  described 
in  the  saiu  resolve  of  the  23rd  of  April,  1784.” 
On  the  question  lor  commitment,  the  yeas  and 
nays  being  required  by  Mr.  King,  the  vote  was 
as  follows  : 

New  Hampshire  Mr.  Foster 
Mr.  Long 
Mr.  Holton 
Mr-  King 
Mr.  Ellery 
Mr.  Howell 
Mr.  Cook 
Mr.  Johnson 


Massachusetts 
Rhode  Island 
Connecticut 
New  York 
New  Jersey 
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Mr.  Platt 
Mr.  Beatty 
Mr.  Cadwallader 
Mr.  Stewart 
Pennsylvania  Mr.  Gardner 
Mr.  W.  Henry 
Maryland  Mr.  McHenry 

Mr.  J.  Henry 
Mr.  Hmdmau 

Virginia  Mr.  Hardy 

Mr.  Lee 
Mr.  Grayson 
North  Carolina  Mr.  Spaight 

Mr.  Sngreaves 
Soulh  Carolina  Mr.  Bull 

Mr.  Pinckney 
Georgia  Mr.  Houston 
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The  vote  was  taken  on  the  lljth  Match,  1785. 

t The  sixth  article  of  the  ordinance  of  1787  i 
inserted  here  to  show  how  far  it  conforms  it 
language  to  the  anli-slavery  proposition  of  Mr 
Jefferson,  in  1784,  and  that  of  Mr.  King,  in  1785 
1 hat  there  shall  be  neither  slavery  nor  in 
voluntary  servitude  in  the  said  territory,  other 
wise  than  in  the  punishment  of  crimes  wliereo 
the  parly  shall  have  been  duly  convicted,  provi 
ded  always,  that  any  person  escaping  into  Iht 
same,  from  whom  labor  or  service  is  lawfully 
claimed  in  any  one  of  trie  original  Slates,  suet 
fugitive  may  be  Jawlully  reclaimed  arid  conveyer 
to  the  person  claiming  his  or  her  laborer  servict 
as  aforesaid.” 

On  ihe  13lh  July,  1787,  the  ordinance  of  whicl 
the  above  is  a part  was  passed  by  the  following 


vote 
Massachusetts 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Delaware 

Virginia 

North  Carolina 


Mr.  Holton 
Mr.  Dane 
Mr.  Smith 
Mr.  Haring 
Mr.  Yates 
Mr.  Clarke 
Mr.  Sheurman 
Mr.  Kearny 
Mr.  Mitchell 
Mr.  Grayson 
R H.  Lee 
Mr.  Carrington 
Mr.  Blount 
Mr.  Hawkins 
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a government  for  the  Northwestern  Territory, 
and  prohibiting  slavery  within  it  forever,  except 
for  crimes.  This  ordinance  was  reported  by  a 
committee,  of  which  Mr.  Edward  Carrington,  of 
Virginia,  was  chairman,  and  Mr.  Nathan  Dane, 
of  Massachusetts,  a leading  member  It  re- 
ceived the  voles  of  all  the  Stales  present.  It 
was  a unanimous  vote  as  to  States,  and  unani- 
mous, with  a single  exception,  as  to  delegates. 
There  were  only  eight  States  present,  viz:  Mas- 
sachusetts, New  York,  New  Jersey,  Delaware, 
Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia.  The  five  absent  Slates  were  New 
Hampshire,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Maryland.  The  lour  first — New  Hamp- 
shire, Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  and  Permsyl- 
vania — voted  for  Mr.  Jefferson's  proviso  in  1784, 
and  Maryland  voted  to  refer  Mr.  King’s  pro- 
position in  1785. 

Thus,  1 think,  it  may  be  fairly  asserled  that  if 
all  the  Stales  had  been  represented  in  Congress, 
the  vote  would  have  been  equally  unanimous. 
The  ordinance  would  have  been  adopted  by  the 
votes  ol  the  thirteen  States. 

The  South  united  with  the  North  in  excluding 
slavery  from  this  territory.  It  was  a unanimous 
verdict  of  the  whole  country  against  the  exten- 
sion ol  slavery.  It  was  the  first  great  movement 
ol  our  revolutionary  fathers  to  rid  themselves  of 
the  responsibility,  and  the  country  of  the  evil  of 
slavery.  And  I take  great  pleasure  in  awarding 
to  a Southern  man,  Thomas  Jefferson,  the  con- 
ception of  this  great  measure  of  justice  and  hu- 
manity. 

While  the  Congress  of  the  Confederation,  sil- 
ting in  New  York,  was  framing  the  ordinance 
ol  1787,  the  Federal  Convention  silling  in  Phila- 
delphia was  training  ihe  Constitution  of  the  Uni- 
ted Slates.  While  the  foimer  body  was  devising 
measures  for  the  exclusion  of  slavery  from  the 
Northwestern  Territoiy,  the  latter  was  engaged 
hi  providing  for  the  suppression  of  the  Alnean 
slave  trade.  Thus,  the  representatives  of  the 
newborn  republic,  legislating  lor  the  uld  govern- 
ment, and  training  anew  system  lor  the  belter 
administration  ol  their  common  concerns — sit- 
ting in  different  places,  and  acting  in  separate 
capacities — were  jointly  engaged  m eradicating 
what  they  considered  a great  public  evil  and  re- 
proach. While  the  foimer  declared  that  slavery 
should  heneetorth  be  forever  prohibited  in  the 
Northwestern  Territory,  the  latter 'virtually  declar 
ed  (though  in  the  form  ol  a restriction  on  the  exer- 
cise of  a power)  the  American  slave  trade  should 
cease  alter  the  year  18U7.  It  would  have  been 
abolished  at  once  but  lor  the  opposition  of  {south 
Carolina  and  Georgia,  the  only  Slates  which 
were  at  that  time  desirous  of  continuing  il. 

In  the  Federal  Convention,  Virginia  was 
among  the  foremost,  in  tier  opposition  to  the 
slave  trade.  Madison  and  Mason  and  Randulph 
were  distinguished  lor  the  Zeal  and  ability  with 
which  they  advocated  its  immediate  suppression. 
They  were  unwilling  to  wait  twenty  years  lor  its 
abolition.  But  their,  efforts  were  unavailing  ; 
and,  lor  fear  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  would 
nut  come  into  the  Union,  a compromise  was 
agreed  on,  and  the  iratiio  was  tolerated  un- 
til 18U8.  Oil  ihe  first  day  of  January  of  that 
year,  Hie  very  first  day,  Congress  had  power  to 
make  Its  prohibition  effective  ; the  slave  trade 
was  abolished  forever  by  an  act  passed  ten 
months  beiore. 

1 have  staled  these  historical  details,  Mr.  Pre- 
sident, lor  the  purpose  of  showing  two  lads:  1. 
Thai  the  policy  ol  the  founders  of  the  republic 
was  to  gel  rid  of  slavery,  by  preventing  us  ex- 
tension, and  Dy  suppressing  me  Airman  slave 
trade  ; and,  2.  1 hat  some  ol  the  Southern  {Stales 
were  among  the  loremosl  in  advocating  boin 
measures,  with  a view  to  the  accomplishment  of 
the  ultimate  object.  One  of  the  avowed  objects 
ol  Hie  abolition  ol  the  slave  trade  was  to  prevent 
the  extension  of  slavery  into  the  territories.  The 
same  policy  prevailed  lor  many  years.  The  in- 
habitants oi  the  Northwest  Territory,  or  a por- 
tion ol  it,  (that  portion,  1 believe,  Which  now 
constitutes  me  States  ol  Indiana  and  Illinois,) 
petitioned  Congress  lor  the  privilege  ol  import- 
ing slaves  Irum  the  Slates ; and  they  had  sulfi. 
cienl  influence  in  Congress  to  oblam  two  reports 
in  favor  of  a temporary  suspension  of  the  sixth 
article  of  me  ordinance  ol  1787.  But  Lneir 
prayer  was  not  granted.  The  inhabitants  of 

South  Carolina  Mr.  Kean  ay  I * 

Mr.  Huger  ay  ) 

Georgia  Mr.  Few  aj  i 

Mr.  Pierce  ay  J 
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Louisiana,  before  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade, 
petitioned  ior  the  privilege  of  importing:  slaves. 
Their  piayer  was  denied.  Wherever  Congress 
had  the  power,  it  was  exercised  to  prevent  the 
extension  of  slavery  beyond  the  States  and  Ter- 
ritories in  which  it  existed. 

J have  always  been  opposed  to  interference 
with  slavery  where  it  exists.  The  Federal  Go- 
vernment has  no  control  over  it,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, within  the  limits  of  the  Stales.  It  is  a 
civil  relation  over  which  they  have  exclusive 
jurisdiction.  It  must  ever  rest  with  them  to  de- 
termine whether  it  stall  be  continued  or  abol- 
ished within  their  limits.  But  it  is  not  so  with 
the  territories.  Congress  has  always  exercised 
the  power  of  regulating  their  civil  as  well  as 
their  political  relations.  The  territorial  govern- 
ments are  the  creatures  of  federal  legislation  ; 
they  huve  no  powers  except  such  as  are  con- 
ferred on  them  by  Congress.  Congress  stands 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  territories  in  the  rela- 
tion in  which  the  State  Legislatures  stand  to  the 
people  of  the  Slates.  The  power  of  regulating 
the  internal  concerns  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
territories  has  been  exercised  under  every  Ad- 
ministration since  the  adoption  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

Sir,  I hold  the  exercise  of  this  power  for  the 
exclusion  of  slavery  from  California  and  New 
Mexico  to  be  even  of  higher  obligation  than  it 
was  in  respect  to  the  Northwestern  Territory.  Sla- 
very existed  in  that  territory  at  the  luce  the  or- 
dinance of  1737  was  li amed  and  passed.  The 
tenure  of  slaves  owned  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
territory  and  held  within  it  was  sanctioned  by 
the  courts.  The  prohibition  was  construed  to 
extend  only  to  persons  born  or  brought  into  the 
territory  subsequently  to  the  adoption  of  the  or- 
dinance. 

Tne  situation  of  California  and  New  Mexico 
is  entirely  different.  Mexico  long  since  abolish- 
ed slavery  throughout  her  limits.  The  abolition 
was  first  publicly  proclaimed  by  President  Guer- 
rero in  le29,  in  pursuance,  as  the  decree  de- 
clares, of  exlraordmary  powers  vested  in  him. 
it  »as  again  declared  to  be  abolished  by  an  act 
of  "the  sovereign  Congress  in  1337,  and  again  by 
the  Consliluliun  of  1344.  Th.ugh,  as  a nation, 
but  linperlectly  civilized,  struggling  against  the 
embarrassments  ol  bad  government,  and  distrac- 
ted by  internal  dissensions,  arising,  in  a great 
degree,  out  of  the  heterogeneous  character  of 
her  population,  Mexico  has,  nevertheless,  placed 
her  institutions  on  the  broad  loundalion  of  hu- 
man liberty,  by  declaring  all  within  her  limits 
to  be  tree. 

To  permit  slavery  to  be  carried  into  California 
and  New  Mexico  would  be  to  annul  ibis  decla- 
ration, and  to  re  establish  slavery  where  it  has 
been  abolished.  1 cannot  consent  to  any  settle- 
ment of  Hi  is  quesliun  which  can  by  possibility 
have  such  result. 

Mr.  Berrien.  1 desire  to  inquire  of  the  Sena- 
tor Irom  New  York  if  he  intends  to  assert  that 
ihe  proclamation  of  Pre-ident  Guerrero  was  is- 
sued under  any  power  specially  delegated  to  him 
in  rtlerence  to  tins  subject? 

Mr.  Dix.  1 will  answer  the  Senator  with 
pleasure.  1 lake  the  decree  as  1 tied  it.  1 said 
that  ttie  first  public  declaration  was  made  by 
President  Guerrero  ii  1329,  in  pursuance,  as  his 
decree  stated,  of  extraordinary  powers  conceded 
to  him.  1 am  under  no  obligation  to  inquire 
further  in  relation  to  the  mailer,  or  to  look  be- 
hind the  act  lor  the  authority  on  which  it  was 
founded. 

Mr.  Berrien.  1 ask  the  question  with  a view 
of  ascertaining  whether  the  Senator  was  dis- 
posed to  contend  that  slavery  was  abolished  in 
New  Mexico  by  virtue  of  any  other  power  than 
this  proclamation  ? 

Mr.  Dix.  1 suppose  it  was  abolished  by  vir- 
tue of  the  authority  on  which  the  decree  was 
made.  1 have  ttie  decree,  and  will  read  it,  if  the 
Senator  Irom  Georgia  desires  it. 

Mr.  Berrien.  The  Senator  is  not  aware,  per- 
haps, ot  the  tact  that  the  power  granted  to  the 
President  was  given  him  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
pelling invasion,  and  had  no  other  object.  1 
would  propound  another  question.  If  slavery 
was  abolished  by  force  of  me  proclamation  ol 
President  Guerrero  in  1829,  what  slavery  re- 
mained in  Mexico  to  be  abolished  by  me  act  ol 
the  sovereign  Congress,  and  whence  did  the  so- 
vereign Congress  derive  the  power  lo  do  that 
wh fell  belonged  lo  the  municipal  authorities  ol 
the  several  Shales  exclusively  ? 

Mr.  Dix.  1 preler  not  to  answer  the  inquiry 
of  the  Senator;  it  wilt  require  a diversion  irom 


the  course  of  my  remarks,  which  I do  not  care 
to  make.*  I repeat — the  first  public  declaration 
that  slavery  was  abolished  was  made  in  1828; 
the  next  by  the  Congress  of  1837.  and  re-affirmed 


* The  answer  which  Mr.  Dix  declined  giving 
to  Mr.  Berrien,  from  an  unwillingness  to  be  fur- 
ther interrupted  in  the  course  of  his  remarks,  he 
now  proceeds  to  give. 

The  decree  of  President  Guerrero  will  be 
found,  as  indicated  below,  in  the  collection  of 
laws  and  decrees  of  the  General  Congress  of 
Mexico.  It  is  classed  among  the  decrees  made 
by  the  Government  by  virtue  of  extraordinary 
powers,  and  the  original  in  in  the  following 
words: 

ABOLICION  DE  LA  ESCLAVITUD. 

El  Presidente  de  los  Eslados  (Jnidos  Mejicanos 
a los  habilanles  de  !a  republica,  sabed  : 

Que  desceando  senalar  en  el  ano  de  1829,  el  ani 
versario  de  la  independencia  con  un  aclo  de  jus 
ticia  y de  beneficencia  nacional  que  refiuyia  en 
beiieficio  y sosten  de  bien  tan  aapreciable  ; que 
afiance  mas  y n.as  la  tranquilidad  publica  , que 
coopere  al  engrandecirniento  de  la  republica,  y 
que  reintegre  a una  parte  desgraciado  de  sus  ha- 
bitantes  en  los  derechos  sagrados  que  les  dio  na  • 

I luraleza  y proteje  la  nacion  por  leyes  sabias  y 
justas,  con  fur  me  a lo  dispuesto  por  el  art.  30,  de 
la  acta  constitutiva  ; usando  de  las  facullades  ex- 
traordinarias  que  me  estan  eoncedidas,  he  venido 
en  decrelar: 

1.  Queda  abolida  la  esclaviud  en  la  republica. 

2.  8on  por  consiguente  libres  los  que  liasla  hoy 
se  habian  considerado  como  esclavos. 

3.  Cuando  las  circuuislancias  del  errario  lo 
permitan,  se  indemnizara  a los  proprielarios  de 
esclavos  en  los  terminos  que  dispusieren  las  layes. 

Mejico,  15  de  Setiembre  de  1829.  A.  D.  Jose 
Maria  de  Bjcanegra. 

[Coleccion  dc  Leyes  y Decretos,  etc.  en  los 
anos  de  1829  y 1830,  page  147  ] 

[Translation.] 

ABOLITION  OF  SLAVERY. 

The  President  of  the  United  Mexican  States 
to  the  inhabitants  ol  the  Republic  : 

Desiring  to  signalize,  in  the  year  1829,  the  an- 
niversary of  independence  by  an  act  ot  national 
justice  and  beneficence,  which  may  lend  to  ttie 
benefit  and  support  ol  so  important  a good  ; 
which  may  strengthen  more  and  more  the  public 
tranquillity  ; which  may  co-operate  in  the  ag- 
grandizement of  the  republic;  and  which  may 
restore  to  an  unfortunate  portion  of  Us  inhabi- 
tants the  sacred  rights  which  nature  gave  them, 
and  the  nation  protected  by  wise  ami  just  laws, 
in  conlormity  lo  the  provision  of  the  3Um  article 
of  ihe  constitutive  act ; exercising  Ihe  extraor- 
dinary powers  which  are  conceded  to  me,  I do 
decree  . 

1.  Slavery  is  abolished  in  the  republic. 

2.  'Those  who  until  lo  day  have  oeen  consider- 
ed slaves,  are  consequently  tree. 

3.  When  the  condition  of  the  treasury  will 
permit,  the  owners  of  slaves  will  be  indemnified 
in  the  manner  which  shall  be  provided  for  by 
law. 

Mexico,  15th  September,  1829.  A.  D.  Jose 
Marta  de  Bocanegra. 

[Collection  of  Laws  and  Decrees,  &e.  in  the 
years  1829  and  1S3U,  page  147  ] 

The  lullowing  addition  not  contained  in  the 
above  collection,  will  be  found  al  page  147  of 
the  American  Annual  Register  of  1828,  183U  : 

And,  in  order  that  ttie  present  decree  may  have 
its  lull  and  entire  execution,  1 order  it  lo  be 
printed,  published,  and  circulated  lo  all  those 
whose  obligation  is  lo  have  it  fulfilled. 

Given  in  ttie  Federal  Palace  of  Mexico,  on 
the  15th  ot  September,  1829. 

V1CEN  TE  GUERERO. 

LORENZO  DE ZAVALA. 

The  publication  ol  tins  decree  in  the  general 
collection  of  the  laws  and  decrees  of  Mexico 
would  seem  to  atlord  prima  facie  sufficient  evidence 
of  its  authority.  But  there  are  higher  evidences,  in 
the  law  of  5iti  April,  1837,  of  winch  an  extract 
is  given  below,  u is  recognized  in  the  following 
terms  : 

“ Los  duenos  de  esclavos  manumitidos  por  la 
presenle  ley  o por  el  decreto  de  15  de  Setiemure 
de  1829,  seran  indemiiizodas,”  etc.  [Culeccion  de 
Leyes  y Decretos,  etc.  Lomo  8,  pag  ^01] 

Translation. — The  masters  of  slaves  manumit- 
ted by  the  present  law  or  by  the  decree  of  the 
15lh  of  September,  1829,  shall  be  indemnified, 
&c.  [Collection  of  Laws  and  Decrees,  &c.  vol.  8, 
page  2U1. 


by  the  Constitution  of  1844.  I do  not  design 
now  to  go  beyond  the  limits  of  these  executive, 
legislative,  and  constitutional  acts,  lo  inquire 
into  the  authorities  upon  which  they  rested.  I 


The  extraordinary  powers,  by  virtue  of  which 
this  decree  was  made,  do  not  appear  lo  have  been 
conferred,  as  Mr.  Berrien  supposes,  for  the  pur- 
pose ol  repelling  invasion.  The  decree  does  not 
show  that  they  had  such  a purpose  at  all.  They 
were  vested  in  the  Executive  by  an  act  of  the 
Third  Constitutional  Congress,  in  the  following 
words  : 

FACULTADES  EXTRAORD1N ARIAS  AL] 
GOB1ER.NO. 

Art.  1.  Le  autoriza  al  ejecutivo  de  la  federa- 
tion para  adoptar  cuantos  medidas  sean  necessa- 
rias  a la  conservation  de  la  independencia,  del 
sistema  actual  de  gobierno,  y de  la  tranquilidad. 

2.  Por  el  articulo  anterior  no  queda  el  gobierno 
autorizardo  para  dispener  de  la  vida  de  mejica- 
nos,  ni  para  espelerlos  del  territorie  de  la  repub- 
lica. 

3.  Esta  autorizacion  cesara  tarrinego  como  el 
congreso  general  se  reur.a  en  sesiones  ordinarias. 

[Coleccion  de  las  Leyes  y Decretos  expedidos 
por  el  Congreso  General,  etc.  de  1829,  y 1830, 
pag.  55  ] 

[Translation.] 

EXTRAORDINARY  POWERS  TO  THE 
GOVERNMENT. 

Art.  1.  The  Executive  of  the  Confederation 
is  authorized  to  adopt  whatever  measures  may 
be  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  indepen- 
dence, of  the  present  system  of  government,  and 
of  tranquillity. 

Art.  2 By  the  preceding  article  the  Govern- 
ment is  not  authorized  to  dispose  of  the  lives  of 
Mexicans,  or  to  expel  them  from  the  territory  of 
the  republic. 

Art.  3.  This  authority  shall  cease  as  soon  as 
the  General  Congress  shall  meet  in  ordinary  ses- 
sions. 

[Collection  of  Laws  and  Decrees  made  by  the 
General  Congress,  &c.  of  1329  and  1830,  page 
55  ] 

The  powers  conferred  by  the  first  article  are 
only  limited  by  the  provisions  of  the  second  and 
third,  excepting  so  far  as  they  may  be  considered 
restrained  by  the  purposes  for  which  they  were 
conlerred.  These  purposes  are  very  extensive, 
so  much  so  as  to  comprehend  nearly  all  the  great 
ends  of  government.  The  decree  of  President 
Guerrero,  as  will  be  perceived,  has  reference  lo 
the  very  purposes  for  which  the  extraordinary 
powers  were  delegated — to  support  “ indepen- 
dence” and  strengthen  the  “ public  tranquillity.” 
The  extraordinary  powers  referred  to  were. con- 
ceded on  the  25th  August,  1829,  and  the  govern- 
ment was  required  lo  report  to  the  Congiess  lo 
assemble  in  January,  1830,  the  necessity  that  ex- 
isted in  the  cases  in  which  it  had  exercised  the 
powers  conferred  by  the  first  article,  Tne  Con- 
gress met  in  January,  and  continued  in  session, 
ordinary  and  extraordinary,  with  brief  intermis- 
sions, till  the  29th  December,  1830.  During  this 
period,  the  decree  of  Guerrero  was  untouched. 
But  on  the  15th  February,  1831,  a resolution  was 
passed  by  Congress  declaring  that  the  laws,  de- 
crees, rules,  orders,  and  provisions,  which  belong- 
ed to  the  legislative  authority,  and  winch  the  go- 
vernirieiH  had  made  by  virtue  oflhe  extraordinary 
po  vers  referred  to,  were  subject  to  the  qualifica- 
tion of  Congress,  snd  were  lo  be  without  etfect 
until  revised  by  the  Chambers.  There  were,  how- 
ever, exceptions  lo  the  rule.  How  tar  the  decree 
of  Guerrero  was  affected  by  this  declaration — 
whether  it  was  an  authority  executed  and  not  to 
be  revoked,  or  whether  it  wassuspended  in  ilsope- 
raliou  until  1837,  it  is  not  necessary  to  inquire. 
The  subsequent  recognition  of  the  decree  by 
legislative  and  constitutional  enactments  dis- 
poses of  the  question  ot  authority.  It  is  hardly 
admissible  in  us  to  dispute  the  validity  of  an  act 
of  the  Mexican  Government  tnus  recognized  in 
Mexico  ; or  lo  assert,  in  the  face  of  that  recog- 
nition, Mat  the  power  of  abolishing  slavery  be- 
longed to  the  municipal  authorities  of  the  several 
Stales. 

Ttie  act  of  Congress  of  1837,  referred  to  by 
Mr.  Dix,  is  in  Me  following  words  : 

“ Queda  abolida  sin  e3ception  alguna  la  escla- 
vilud  en  loda  la  republica:  Abril  5,  de  1837. 
[Coleccion  de  Leyes  y Decretas,  etc.,  Tomo  8, 
pag  201. 

[Translation.]— Slavery  is  forever  abolished, 
without  any  exception,  in  the  whole  republic  : 
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stated,  when  I was  interrupted,  that  the  effect  of 
carrying  slavery  into  California  would  be  lo  sub- 
vert the  prohibition  contained  in  these  acts.  This 
is  the  first  great  objection.  The  second  is,  that 
it  would  be  unjust  to  the  community  at  large, 
by  promoting  the  multiplication  of  a race  which 
adds  neither  to  the  intellectual  nor  physical 
power  of  the  body  politic,  and  which  excludes 
free  labor  as  far  as  it  extends  the  labor  of  slaves. 
I consider  this  one  of  the  greatest  objections  to 
it.  It  should  be  our  object  to  promote,  in  every 
constitutional  mode,  the  extension  of  free  labor, 
and  the  most  effectual  is  to  devote  the  unoc- 
cupied spaces  of  the  West  to  the  white  race. 
The  third  objection  is,  that  it  would  be  unjust  to 
California  and  New  Mexico.  They  have  no 
slaves.  I believe  i am  authorized  to  say,  they 
desire  none. 

Mr.  Foolc.  I would  inquire  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York  if  he  considers  that  any  injus- 
tice will  result  to  California  and  New  Mexico 
by  allowing  the  people  of  those  territories  to  do 
with  this  matter  as  they  please  ? 

Mr.  Dix.  I am  in  favor  of  doing  what  the  fa- 
thers of  the  republic  did  in  relation  to  the  North- 
western Territory  j of  preventing  the  extension 
to  California  of  what  they  considered,  and  what  1 
consider,  a great  evil.  If  we  carry  slavery  into 
New  Mexico  and  California,  we  shall  do  it 
against  the  wishes  of  the  people  there.  They 
{lave  no  slaves  now,  and  we  should  plant  sla- 
very where  it  does  not  exist.  We  should  stand 
before  the  world  in  the  same  relation  in  which 
Great  Britain  stood  to  her  American  colonies. 
She  allowed  slavery  to  be  carried  into  those  co- 
lonies against  their  wishes,  and,  in  some  in- 
stances, against  their  earnest  remonstrances. 

The  introduction  of  slavery  into  California  and 
New  Mexico,  as  l conceive,  would  be  the  more 
indefensible,  as  there  is  nothing  in  the  soil  and 
climate  wnich  renders  the  labor  of  the  African 
race  necessary  ; nothing  that  makes  it  unsafe  or 
oppressive  tor  whites  lo  be  employed  in  produc- 
tive industry  under  any  of  its  lorms.  New  Mexi- 
co consists,  for  the  most  part,  of  mountains, 
with  narrow  valleys  between,  which  require  lo 
be  watered  by  artificial  means.  There  is  no 
need  ol  the  African  race.  A large  portion  of 
Cahiornia  is  elevated  and  broken.  It  yields  no- 
thing to  the  production  of  which  slave  labor  is 
even  claimed  lo  be  indispensable.  Much  of  the 
value  of  that  territory  consists  in  the  maritime 
valley  which  lies  on  the  Pacific.  It  is  about  five 
hundred  miles  long,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty 
wide,  with  an  area  ol  some  seventy-five  thou- 
sand square  miles.  The  breezes  from  the  Pa- 
cific moderate  the  temperature,  and  the  moun- 
tains on  the  east,  rising  to  the  height  of  thou- 
sanus  ol  leel,  collect  and  precipitate  ihe  moisture 
ol  the. atmosphere  and  pour  it  down  in  fertilizing 
streams  into  the  valley  below.  It  is  said  by 
Fremont  to  Dear  strong  resemblance  lo  Italy,  in 
soil,  clrmale,  ami  capacity  lor  production.  It  is, 
perhaps,  the  finest  region  of  the  same  extent  to 
the  western  hemisphere.  The  vine,  the  olive, 
and  Ihe  fig,  the  infinite  variety  of  fruits  and 
grams  whicti  are  produced  within  the  tropics, 
are  to  be  lound  in  JJaMornia.  Nature  has,  in  a 
word,  lavished  upon  it  her  choicest  gills.  In  the 
recent  discoveries  of  gold,  there  is  much  to  be 
deplored.  Get  us  hope  that  it  will  soon  become 
exnausled,  and  that  toe  steady  pursuits  of  agri- 
cultuial,  commercial,  and  mechanical  industry, 
by  whicti  alone  nations  are  made  prosperous, 
may  constitute  the  sole  objects  of  application, 
'ihe re  is  no  heed  oi  blacks  in  Caliiornia  ; the 
while  race  can  labor  mere  without  difficulty. 
'I  lie  productions  are  such  as  to  require  the  care 
and  intelligence  ot  the  more  intellectual  race. 


Apr.  15, 1837.  [Collection  of  Laws  and  Decrees 
ol  the  General  Congress  of  the  United  Mexican 
States,  volume  8,  page  201.] 

The  constitution  ol  1844  fof  Tacubaya)  reite- 
rates the  prohibition  ol  slavery  in  the  loilowmg 
words:  ‘'Slavery  is  lorever  prohibited.” 

[ 1 hompson’s  Mexico,  page  180. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  the  constitution  of 
1844  does  not  abolish  slavery  : it  prohibits  it. 
From  the  difference  between  the  phraseology  of 
ttie  decree  ol  lo2i)  and  trie  act  ol  Congress  ol 
1837  aud  that  ol  the  constitution  of  1844,  is  it  not 
fairly  lo  be  interred  that  the  latter  designed  lo 
prohibit  in  the  luture  what  tne  two  former  acts 
hud  auolished  in  the  past? 

On  the  siiengih  of  these  authorities,  Mr.  Dix 
asserted  that  Mexico  had  long  since  abolished 
slavery  throughout  the  public. 


It  would  be  a perversion  of  the  purposes  of  na- 
ture, in  more  senses  than  one,  to  carry  slaves 
there. 

I believe  this  will  be  the  effect  of  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  but  not  by 
virtue  of  any  right  conferred  by  the  Constitution. 
I do  not  acknowledge  the  existence  of  any  such 
right.  I speak  of  practical  effects.  Slaves  have 
been  carried,  and  always  will  be  carried,  where- 
ever  they  are  not  prohibited.  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Illinois,  and  Missouri  are  in  the  same  range  of 
States.  The  fortieth  parallel  of  latitude  divides 
them  all.  The  influences  of  soil  and  climate  are 
much  the  same  in  each.  From  the  first  three 
slavery  has  been  excluded  by  the  ordinance  of 
1787.  The  last  has  been  overrun  with  slavery 
for  want  of  a prohibition.  The  fate  of  Califor- 
nia in  this  respect  will  be  settled  by  similar  laws. 
I believe  we  shall  by  the  amendment  under  con- 
siderat  ion  lay  the  foundation  of  a contest  among 
the  inhabitants  of  California  far  more  disas- 
trous than  iheir  present  disorganization.  1 hold 
it  lo  be  our  duty  to  settle  this  question  ourselves, 
instead  of  sending  it  out  to  the  Pacific  to  distract 
our  countrymen  in  laying  the  foundation  of  a 
new  government. 

I have  but  one  more  consideration  to  present 
in  connection  wilti  this  topic;  and  I submit 
whether  this  ought  not  lo  weigh  much  with  us 
all?  When  the  war  with  Mexico  was  com- 
menced we  were  charged  with  the  intention  of  ac- 
quiring territories  with  a view  lo  carrying  slaves 
into  it.  The  charge  was  denied.  We  repelled 
the  imputation  as  doing  injustice  lo  our  motives. 
Yet,  in  the  very  first  attempt  to  establish  a go- 
vernment for  that  territory,  the  right  is  insisted 
upon — the  purpose  is  conlessed.  Whether  the 
Mexican  Government  was  aware  of  this  imputa- 
tion 1 do  not  know  ; but,  in  the  negotiation  with 
Mr.  Trist,  the  Mexican  commissioner  wished  us 
lo  stipulate  not  to  carry  slavery  into  the  territory 
which  was  proposed  to  be  ceded. 

Mr.  Foote. — Will  the  honorable  Senator  from 
New  York  allow  me  lo  propound  a question  to 
him?  That  quesliori  is  ibis:  Who,  from  Ihe 

Soulh,  either  Mere  or  elsewhere,  has  avowed  any 
such  purpose  ? Had  Southern  Senators  insisted 
upon  any  thing  but  that  Congress  shall  not  legis- 
late on  the  subject  ol  slavery  in  the  territories  at 
all  ? Have  we  asked  Congress  to  legislate  lor  the 
introduction  of  slavery,  or  avowed  any  purpose 
of  doing  any  thing  except  to  resist  Unconstitution- 
al encroachment  ? 

Mr.  Dix  — 1 was  speaking  of  an  avowed  pur- 
pose to  carry  slaves  into  Caliiornia;  and  I 
thought  1 understood  the  Senator  from  Mississip- 
pi not  only  as  asserting  the  right,  but  as  support 
ing  his  argument  by  contending  that  a portion  of 
the  country  was  likely  to  become  a slaveholding 
region. 

Mr.  Foote. — I said  this,  on  that  point:  It  is  well 
known  that  slavery  is  adapted  to  only  a small 
portion  ol  this  territory.  Believing  this  to  be  the 
case,  I urged  that  the  moderation  and  forbearance 
of  the  South,  in  order  lo  establish  a territorial 
government  affording  protection  lo  tiie  people  of 
these  territories,  is  strikingly  exhibited  in  her  not 
urging  her  right,  in  any  shape  or  lorin,  to  be  au- 
thorized specially  by  law  lo  carry  slaves  there. 
We  ask  nothing  but  lo  be  let  atone. 

Mr.  Dix  — 1 carinoi  consent  lo  go  into  this  dis- 
cussion now.  1 said  that  whether  the  Mexican 
Government  was  aware  of  tne  imputation  cast 
upon  us  1 did  not  know,  hut  that  in  ihe  negotia- 
tion with  Mr.  Trist  the  Mexican  Commissioners 
wished  us  lo  stipulate  that  we  should  not  allow 
slavery  to  be  established  in  any  territory  they 
should  cede  to  us.  I will  read  a brief  extract 
from  a letter  addressed  by  Mr.  Trist  to  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan upon  Ibis  subject,  while  the  negotiation 
was  pending.  It  is  dated  the  4th  September, 
1847,  and  is  contained  in  a document  printed  by 
order  ot  the  Senate  : 

l*  Among  the  points  which  came  under  discussion 
was  tlie  exclusion  ot  slavery  Irom  all  territory  which 
should  pass  from  Mexico.  In  ihe  course  of  tneir  re- 
marks on  ihe  subject,  I was  told  that  it  it  were  pur- 
posed lo  the  people  ot  ihe  Uoiied  Stales  lo  part  with 
apoitionol  their  territory  m order  that  the  inquisi- 
tion should  be  therein  established,  the  proposal  could 
not  excite  stronger  feelings  of  abhorrence  lhan  those 
awakened  in  Mexico  by  ihe  prospect  of  the  intro- 
duction of  slavery  in  any  territory  parted  with  by 
her-’’ 

1 could  make  no  comment  on  this  correspon- 
dence tl  1 were  disposed,  which  would  be  half  so 
eloquent  as  the  lads.  These  Mexicans,  whom 
we  Have  been  accustomed  lo  consider  half-civi- 
lized,  vanquished  in  the  field,  driven  from  their 


capital,  compelled  to  make  peace  with  us  almost 
on  our  own  terms,  and  forced  to  cede  a portion 
of  their  territory,  implore  ns  not  to  carry  slavery 
into  it.  Sir,  I ask  how  should  we  stand  before 
Ihe  world,  liberal  and  enlightened  as  we  are,  pro- 
claiming to  mankind  the  principle  of  human 
liberty  as  one  of  the  inalienable  rights  of  our 
race,  if  we  were  to  disregard  these  entreaties  ? 

Mr  Mason — Does  the  Senator  refer  to  the  pe- 
tition which  has  been  presented  from  New 
Mexico  ? 

Mr.  Dix. — No,  sir.  1 refer  lo  Mr.  Trist’s  nego- 
tiation with  Mexico, and  the  representations  made 
| to  him  during  an  interview  with  the  Mexican 
Commissioners. 

Mr.  Rusk. — 1 wish  to  ask  the  honorable  Sena- 
tor whether  he  does  not  know  that  the  Mexican 
Commissioners  negotiated  Ihe  Ireaty  under  the 
influence  of  an  agent  of  the  Briiish  Govern- 
ment? 

Mr.  Dix- — I suppose  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  Ireaty  is  in  strict  accordance  with  the 
feelings  and  wishes  of  the  Mexican  people  on 
this  subject.  Their  repealed  declarations  in 
respect  lo  Ihe  abolition  of  slavery  prove  it,  un- 
der whatever  influences  the  treaty  may  have  been 
framed. 

Mr.  President:  Two  years  ago,  when  1 first  ad- 
dressed the  Senate  upon  this  subject,  under  the 
instructions  of  the  Slate  of  New  York,  1 said  that, 
by  no  instrumentality  of  hers,  should  slavery  be 
carried  into  any  portion  of  this  continent  which 
is  free.  I repeat  the  declaration  now  : by  no  act, 
by  no  acquiescence  of  hers,  shall  slavery  be  car- 
ried where  it  does  not  exist.  1 said  at  the  same 
lime  that,  in  whatever  manner  this  question 
should  be  settled,  if  it  should  be  decided  against 
her  views  of  justice  and  right,  her  devotion 
to  the  Union  and  to  her  sister  States  should 
remain  unshaken  and  unimpaired.  Speaking 
in  her  name,  and  for  the  last  time  within 
these  walls,  1 repeat  this  declaration  also.  She 
does  not  believe  in  the  possibility  of  disunion.  1 
am  thankful  that  her  latlh  is  also  mine.  My  con- 
fidence is  founded  upon  the  disinterestedness  of 
the  great  body  of  the  people,  who  derive  their 
subsistence  from  Ihe  soil,  and  who^e  attachment 
is  strong  in  proportion  to  their  close  communion 
with  it.  They  have  incorporated  with  it  the  la- 
bor of  their  own  hands.  It  has  given  them  back 
wealth  and  healln  and  strength — health  lo  enjoy 
and  strength  lo  delend  » hat  they  possess.  In  sea- 
sons of  tranquillity  and  peace  they  aie  un-een;  so 
often,  peihaps,  lorgotlen  ; but  it  is  in  their  silent 
and  sober  toil  that  me  public  prosperity  is 
brought  out.  1l  is  only  in  the  hour  ol  peril  that 
they  come  forth  from  a thousand  hills  and  valleys 
and  plains  lo  sustain  with  strong  arms  the  coun- 
try they  have  made  prosperous.  In  them  the 
Union  will  find  its  surest  protectors.  They  are 
too  virtuous  and  too  in  lependent  lo  beconupied. 

They  are  spread  over  too  broad  a surface  lor 
the  work  of  seduction.  It  is  in  towns  aud  public 
assemblies,  where  men  are  concentrated,  that  the 
tempter  can  with  more  assurance  sit  down,  as  of 
old,  in  the  guise  ol  friendship,  and  whisper  into 
the  unsuspecting  or  the  willing  ear  the  lesson  of 
disobedience  and  treachery.  From  inis  danger 
the  great  body  of  the  people  are  secure.  And 
let  us  be  assuied  that  they  will  never  peimit  me 
banner  which  floats  over  them  at  home,  and  car- 
ries iheir  name  to  every  sea,  lo  be  torn  down, 
either  by  internal  dissensiun  or  external  violence. 
Such  is  my  firm,  my  unalleraDle  couvic.ion. 
But,  jf  1 aui  mistaken  in  all  this — if  tbe  spangled 
field  iL  bears  aloft  is  destined  lo  be  broken  up— 
then  my  prayer  will  Oe,  that  ttie  star  wtncn  rep- 
resents New  York  in  Hie  constellation  ol  Stales 
may  stand  fixed  until  every  oilier  shall  have  lali- 
eu  1 


&lic  States. 


Connecticut. — The  Connecticut  Couranl  gives, 
the  complete  official  returns  of  the  late  election 
for  Governor,  members  of  Congiess,  and  State 
Senators,  as  follows  : 

Governor. — Trumbull  ( Whig)  had  27,800  voles; 
Seymour  (Dem  ) had  25,lb6  ; and  N ties  {Free 
Soil ) had  3,520  voles. 

Congress-  — 1st  district.  Waldo  (Free  Soil  De- 
mocrat) had  7,444  voles;  Chapman  ( Whig)  had 
6.327.  Scattering  voles,  28.  Waldo’s  plurality 
1,117. 

2ud  district.  Booth  (Free  Soil  Deni  ) 6,672  ; 
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Babcock  (Whig)  6 532;  scattering  139  voles’ 
Booth’s  plurality  140. 

3rd  district.  Cleveland  (Free  Soil  Dem.  ) 6,140; 
Rockwell  ( Whig)  5,982  ; scattering  27.  Cleve- 
land’s plurality  148. 

4th  district.  Butler  ( Whig)  8,172;  Wildman 
(Dem.)  7,028  ; scattering  676.  Butler’s  plurality 
l,144- 

The  Whig  plurality  in  the  whole  State  for 
members  of  Congress  is  739. 

Senate — Whigs  elected  14  ; Democrats  7,  ag- 
gregate Whig  vote  28.231  ; Democratic  26,183  ; 
scattering- 1 929.  Whig  plurality  2,043.  Whig 
majority  119. 

New  York:  Banking  Act. — The  following  is 
a copy  of  the  act  passed  by  the  last  Legisla- 
ture, amendatory  of  the  Banking  Act  of  1838, 
having  reference  to  the  depositing  of  slocks  with 
the  Comptroller,  viz  : — 

Sec.  1,  The  stocks  which  banking  associations, 
or  individual  bankers,  now  or  hereafter  to  be 
organized  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  “ To 
authorise  the  business  of  bantling”  passed  Apiil 
18,  1838,  and  the  amendments  thereto,  shall 
h,  realtor  deposit  with  the  Comptroller,  shall  be 
New  York  Stale  stocks,  in  all  cases  to  be,  or  to 
be  made  to  be,  equal  to  stock  producing  six 
per  cent,  per  annum,  or  at  least  one-half  the 
amount  so  deposited  shall  be  in  the  stocks  of 
the  Stale  of  Mew  Yotk,  as  before  mentioned, 
and  not  exceeding  one-half  in  slocks  ol  the  Uni- 
ted Stales  ; in  ail  cases  to  be  or  to  be  made  to 
be  tqual  to  a slock  producing  an  interest  of  six 
per  cent  per  annum  ; and  it  sh  II  not  be  lawlul 
for  the  Comptroller  to  take  such  slocks  at  a rale 
above  their  par  value,  or  above  llieir  current 
market  value. 

Sec  2.  The  shareholders,  or  a majority  of 
them  in  amount,  who  shall  be  owners  ol  any  in- 
corporated bank,  continuing  the  business  ol 
banking  until  the  expiration  of  their  charter, 
and  who  shall  have  associated  themselves  fur 
the  purpose  of  banking,  undet  the  provisions  ol 
the  act  to  authorize  the  business  of  banking, 
passed  April  18,  1838,  and  the  amendments 
thereto,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  Irom  the 
Comptroller,  who  is  hereby  authorized  to  issue 
to  the  association  so  formed,  circulating  notes 
in  amounts  ol  not  less  than  ten  thousand  dollars, 
upon  the  deposit  of  secunties  of  the  kind  re- 
quired by  ttie  provisions  of  the  above  mentioned 
act,  arm  me  amendments  llieielo,  to  an  amount 
equal  to  the  circulating  notes  so  issued.  But  it 
such  banking  association  so  formed  shall  not 
have  deposited  with  ttie  Comptroller,  during  the 
three  years  next  following  the  date  of  their  arti- 
cles ol  association,  an  amount  equal  to  that  now 
required  by  law,  ol  banking  associations,  as  se- 
curity for  circulating  notes,  p.evious  to  com- 
mencing the  business  of  banking,  Ine  Comptrol- 
ler is  hereby  empowered  to  retain  the  interest 
accruing  upon  securities  so  deposited,  until  such 
association  has  complied  with  the  provisions  of 
the  act  above  recited,  in  relation  to  the  amount 
of  security  to  be  deposited  in  the  office  of  the 
Comptroller. 

Sec.  3.  If  the  shareholders  or.  a majority  of 
them  m amount  in  any  incorporated  bank,  with- 
in one  year  ol  the  expiration  of  us  charter,  shall 
file  witn  the  Presioenl  thereof,  a notice  in  wri- 
ting, that  they  intend  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
provisions  ol  the  second  section  of  this  act,  to 
associate  for  the  purpose  of  banking,  it  shall  be 
lawlul  lor  the  uirectors  of  said  bank,  to  purchase 
and  hold  such  slock  and  other  securities,  as  the 
Comptroller  is  or  may  be  authorized  to  receive 
for  cuculaling  notes  under  the  provisions  of  the 
act  to  authorise  the  business  ot  banking,  passed 
April  18,  1838,  and  the  various  acts  amending 
the  same,  to  such  an  amount  as  they  shall  deem 
for  the  interest  ol  the  shareholders  thereof. 

Sec.  4.  An  association  thus  lormed  to  lake  the 
place  of  an  incorporated  bank,  whose  charier 
has  expired  or  is  about  expiring,  may,  where 
all  the  stockholders  of  such  incorporatrd  bank 
hove  assented  to  its  organization  under  the 
act  to  authorize  the  business  of  banking,  take 
and  hold  in  addition  to  such  real  estate  as  is 
prescribed  by  the  twenty-fourth  section  of  the 
act  lo  authorise  the  business  of  banking,  such 
other  real  estate  as  at  the  lime  of  the  transfer  ol 
properly  of  the  incorporated  bank  to  such  asso- 
ciation, may  be  held  by  the  said  incorporated 
bank  ; having  been  received  by  it  in  payment  ol 
debts  previously  contracted  to  said  bank  or  pur- 
chased by  it  under  judgments  or  decrees  in 


Chancery,  in  favor  of  said  incorporated  bank  ac- 
cording to  law. 

Natural  Distort  of  New  York. — Thefollow- 
ing  message  from  his  Excellency.  Hamilton  Fish, 
Governor  of  the  Slate  of  New  York,  was  addressed  to 
the  Legislature  on  the  10 Ih  of  March  last : 

In  the  Spring  of  1847,  the  appropriation  for 
the  publication  of  the  Natural  History  of  the 
S'ate  being  exhausted,  and  the  arrangements 
which  had  been  made  under  former  laws  with 
the  Geologists  engaged  in  the  work  having  ex- 
pired, the  Legislature  passed  an  act  [Laws  1847, 
Chap.  212  ] authorizing  the  Governor  to  con- 
tinue in  employment  the  Geologists  then  en- 
gaged upon  that  portion  of  the  work  relating  to 
Agriculture  and  lo  Paleontology  for  a period  not 
exceeding  two  years  from  the  lime  when  their 
salaries  had  then  ceased  under  previous  arrange- 
ments, and  appropriating  §25,000  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  act.  It  was  not  supposed  that  this 
appropriation  v.  ould  be  sufficient  lo  complete 
the  work.  1 learn  from  the  Chairman  ol  the 
Senate,  to  whom  the  subject  was  then  commit- 
ted and  by  whom  the  act  above  referred  to  was 
reported,  that  the  estimates  for  the  completion 
ol  the  work,  at  that  time,  amounted  to  about 
§80  000  , to  which,  in  making  the  verbal  report 
which  accompanied  the  bill,  the  Cummillee  add- 
ed 25  per  cent,  for  contingencies,  thus  repre- 
senting the  probable  expense  as  not  exceeding 
§100,000.  1 learn  from  the  same  source  that 

the  time  limited  by  the  act  lor  the  continued  em 
ployment  of  the  Geologists  was  considered  by 
the  Committee,  and  so  represented  to  the  Legis- 
lature, as  ample  lor  the  completion  of  the  work 
then  contemplated. 

At  the  time  of  the  passage  of  this  act,  Prof. 
Emmons  had  been  engaged  on  that  portion  ol  the 
woik  relating  to  Agriculture,  and  Prolessor  Hall 
on  Paleontology.  Ttie  salary  of  Professor  E n- 
mons  under  the  previous  engagement  had  ceased 
on  the  1st  of  October,  1846,  and  that  ol  Proles- 
sor Hall  had  ceased  on  the  1st  April,  1848.  Dr. 
E n mons’  salary  under  the  engagement  made  in 
pursuance  of  the  act  of  1847,  ceased  on  the  1st 
October  last,  and  Mr.  Hail’s  will  cease  on  the 
1st  April  next. 

The  appropriation  of  §25,000  made  by  the  act 
of  1847  has  been  exhausted  lor  several  months, 
and  large  amounts  are  now  claimed  to  be  due 
lor  work  said  to  be  completed,  and  still  larger 
sums  will  be  claimed  for  the  work  said  lo  be  in 
progress.  An  appropriation  is  necessary  to  meet 
the  obligations  now  resting  upon  the  iSiole,  and 
as  iiiucu  of  the  money  claimed  has  long  since 
been  payable,  the  importance;  as  well  as  the  jus- 
tice ot  your  early  action  on  this  subject  become 
apparent. 

The  amount  of  the  appropriation  to  be  made 
will  undoubtedly  be  the  subject  ol  careful  exam- 
ination oy  the  Legislature,  t he  amount  claimed 
as  now  due  for  salaries,  &c.  and  for  engraving 
and  coloring,  but  not  paid  fur,  exceeds  §16,500, 
while  the  engravings  Said  to  be  in  progress  m the 
hands  of  the  engravers  and  the  coloring  of  plates 
said  to  be  commenced,  will  exceed  §17,750. 
This  does  not  include  any  charge  lor  printing, 
binding,  &c.  nor  lor  any  engravings  not  yet  in  the 
hands  ot  the  engravers. 

In  addition  lo  the  above,  I am  informed  that 
there  ai  e claims  being  held  in  reserve  for  damages 
against  the  ISiale  lor  alleged  violation  of  former 
contracts;  of  the  nature  or  extent  ol  the  claims  1 
have  no  means  of  judging. 

The  completion  of  the  Natural  History  of  the 
Slate  has  been  delayed  very  tar  beyond  the  rea- 
sonable expectation  of  the  Legislature,  or  ol 
those  who  urged  it  upon  the  Legislature.  And 
the  increased  cost  of  the  work  oeyorid  the  origi- 
nal estimate,  is  even  greater  in  proportion  than 
the  difference  between  the  time  li.al  has  been 
actually  consumed  and  what  was  supposed  lo  be 
sufficient  lor  its  completion. 

The  original  estimate  of  the  expense  of  the 
work  was  §104,000.  About  §413,000  have  al- 
leady  been  expended.  Even  tins  large  expendi- 
ture, il  properly  applied,  would  have  been  justi- 
fied as  a contribution  of  science,  and  to  lue  de- 
velopment of  the  resources  of  the  State. 

lu  the  completion  of  so  large  and  costly  an 
undertaking  as  this  has  been,  engaging,  as  it 
has  doue,  many  persons  and  various  branches 
of  the  Arts  and  Sciences  and  ol  mechanical  pur- 
suits, it  is  perhaps  scarcely  to  be  expected  that 
the  slate  should  not  have  been  called  on  lo  dis- 
burse a larger  amount  than  was  actually  neces- 
sary, or  that  much  labor  should  not  have  been 


bestowed  which  might  as  well  have  been  omit- 
ted . 

When  the  last  appropriation  of  §25,000  was 
made  [In  1847]  the  whole  work,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  departments  of  Agriculture  and  Pale- 
ontology, was  complete.  It  was  understood  that 
these  two  departments  would  require  about  two 
years  longer  to  bring  them  to  a close.  1 now  learra 
from  Mr.  Hall  that  the  completion  of  his  work 
will  reqnire  three  years  longer,  although  he 
thinks  five  y ears  might  be  advantageously  expend- 
ed upon  it.  Dr.  Emmons  informs  me  that  he 
hopes  to  complete  his  work  in  the  course  of  the 
next  winter. 

An  immense  increase  of  expense  will  result 
from  the  very  large  addition  which  has  been 
made  to  the  number  of  plates  for  illustrating  the 
work,  beyond  what  was  represented  in  1847  to 
the  committee  as  requisite.  That  committee  was 
informed  that  the  department  of  Agriculture 
would  require  fifty  plates,  averaging  twenty  fi- 
gures lo  each  plate,  mostly  lor  the  repre-entation 
of  insects.  And  that  the  department  of  Paleon- 
tology would  require  259  plates,  averaging  twen- 
ty figures  on  each  ; for  the  representations  of  the 
lossils. 

In  the  Agricultural  department,  there  have  al- 
ready been  plrced  in  the  hands  of  the  engravers 
143  plates,  containing  about  742  figures,  and  1 ana 
intotmed  by  Dr.  Emmons  that  to  complete  the 
Entomological  part,  37  plates,  averaging  20  fi- 
gures per  plate,  will  be  required,  or  in  other 
words,  11  desirable.'"  This  will  make  180  plates 
instead  of  50,  and  1,482  figures  instead  ol  1,000. 

Of  the  143  plates  given  out,  some  are  complete 
and  others  are  in  progress.  Only  13  of  these 
plates  represent  insects — 91  are  given  to  fruits — 
18  to  vegetables,  grains,  &o. — 7 to  wood  structure, 
and  14  lo  tables  ol  temperature,  &c. 

In  the  Department  of  Paleontology  there  have 
been  placed  hi  the  hands  of  the  engravers  74 
plates  containing  about  1530  figures.  Mr.  Hall 
estimates  that  about  178  plates  containing  3,385 
figures  remain  lo  be  prepare!,  in  addition  to 
winch  he  proposes  a map  and  sections  lo  be 
colored.  These  maps,  with  the  sections,  he  es- 
timates as  equal  lu  25  plates,  making  the  illus- 
tration in  this  Department  equal  lu  277  plates  JQ- 
slrad  ol  250. 

In  the  Agricultural  Department  all  the  impres- 
sions, as  soon  as  printed,  are  delivered  to  be  co- 
lored. The  charge  for  this  coloring  is  §150  per 
plate. 

1 understand  that  none  of  the  illustrations  for 
the  Paleontology  are  to  be  colored,  with  the  ex- 
ception oi  the  maps  and  sections  above  referred 
lo.  1 do  not  find  any  contract  to  have  been 
made  for  this  coloring,*  and  as  the  number  of 
plates  has  increased  so  much  beyond  the  esti- 
mates submitted  to  the  committee  of  1847,  1 
have  given  directions  not  lo  have  any  more  co- 
oring  done,  beyona  what  is  now  in  hand,  until 
the  pleasure  of  the  legislature  shall  be  made 
known. 

The  difference  to  the  state  between  represent- 
ing 1000  figures  on  50  plates,  (all  to  be  colored) 
at  tne  prices  charged,  is  about  §30,001),  of  whicn 
§19,500  would  be  lor  coloring  me  additional  130 
plates. 

Written  contracts  were  made  by  my  predeces- 
sor with  R.  11.  Pease  and  with  Gavit  and  Dulhie 
for  the  engraving  and  the  printing  of  the 
plates. 

As  the  appropriation  was  exhausted  before  the 
commencement  of  my  official  service,  1 have 
not  been  called  upon  to  recommend  the  pay- 
ment of  any  bills  for  work  dune,  and  1 desire  to 
abstain  from  the  expression  of  any  opinion  in  an- 
ticipation, on  claims  which  may  be  advanced. 
Tne  only  action  1 have  lelt  authorized  to  take, 
has  been  auove  mentioned  of  directing  the 
discontinuance  of  the  coloring  of  the  i I lustra  - 
liuns. 

L have  received  communications  from  the  Ge- 
ologists and  Irom  several  ol  the  persons  employ- 
ed on  various  parts  of  the  work,  which  1 do  not 
think  it  necessary  to  transmit,  but  which  will  be 
laid  before  the  Legisla.ure,  or  any  Committee 
thereof,  if  desired. 

This  work  has  made  too  much  progress  to  be 
abruptly  discontinued,  and  the  State  appears  to 
be  notv  liable,  under  the  existing  contracts,  for 


* Since  this  was  written,  it  has  been  represented 
to  me  lhat  my  predecessor  had  ” verbally  designa- 
ted to  Mr.  Eoeuezer  Emmons,  Jr.  the  coloring  of 
the  plates,  Iruits  and  insects,  or  suen  of  them  as 
might  be  necessary  in  the  judgment  of  Messrs.  Hall 
and  Emmons." 
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the  greater  portion  of  the  amount  necessary  for 
its  completion.  I therefore  recommend  an  ap- 
propriation of  an  amount  sufficient  to  discharge 
the  existing  liabilities  of  the  finale  and  to  meet 
those  claims  which  will  accrue  under  existing 
engagements  entered  into  on  behalf  of  the  Stale. 
Also  that  the  Legislature  should  prescribe  the 
manner  in  which  the  work  shall  be  continued 
and  brought  to  completion. 

Pennsylvania. — Judicial  districts. — An  act  re- 
vising  and  increasing  in  number  the  Judicial  dis- 
tricts of  the  State  was  passed  by  the  late  Legis- 
lature. The  districts  created,  or  in  which  changes 
were  made,  are  the  Eighteenth,  Thirteenth , Ele- 
venth, Sixth,  Twenty-first,  Twenty  second,  Third, 
Twenty-Third,  and  Twenty-fourth,  and  the  follow- 
ing is  a correct  statement  of  all  the  Judicial  dis- 
tricts and  the  presiding  judges  thereof,  as  they 
now  stand,  viz : 

1.  Philadelphia — Edward  King.* 

2.  Lancaster — Ellis  Lewis. f 

3.  Northampton  and  Lehigh — J.  P.  Jones.* 

4 Centre,  Clinton  and  Clearfield — George  W. 
Wood  ward. f 

5.  Allegheny — Benjamin  Patton  f 

6.  Erie,  Crawford,  and  Warren — Gaylord 
Church.* 

7.  Bucks  and  Montgomery — David  Krause  } 

8 Norlhumbei laud,  Lycoming  and  Columbia 
— Jos.  B.  Anthony. f 

9.  Cumberland,  Perry  and  Juniata — Frederick 
Walts.} 

10.  Westmoreland,  Indiana  and  Armstrong — 
Jno.  C.  Knox.* 

11.  Luzerne,  Susquehanna  and  Wyoming — 
William  Jessup  } 

12  Dauphin  and  Lebanon — John  J.  Pearson.} 
13.  Bradford,  Tioga,  Potter  and  McKean — Ho- 
race Williston  } 

14  Washington,  Fayette  and  Greene — Samuel 
A.  Gilmore.* 

15.  Chester  and  Delaware — Henry  Chapman.* 
Hi  Franklin,  Bedford  and  Somerset — Jeremiah 
A.  Black.} 

17.  Beaver,  Butler  and  Mercer — John  Bredin.* 

18.  Venango,  Clarion,  Jefferson,  Elk  and  Forest 
— Joseph  Buffington  } 

19.  York  and  Adams — Daniel  Durkee.} 

20.  Mifflin  and  Union — Abm.  S.  Wilson.} 

2L. Schuylkill — Luther  Kidder.} 

"~§2.  Monroe,  Pike,  Wayne  and  Carbon — Nath’l. 
B Eldred  } 

23  Berks — David  F.  Gordon.} 

24.  Huntingdon,  Blair  and  Cambria — George 
Tayior.} 

Wisconsin  : — Both  Houses  of  the  Legislature 
of  Wisconsin — the  Senate  by  a vote  of  10  to  6, 
and  the  House  by  a vole  of  42  to  9 — have  passed 
the  following  resolutions: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of  the  State 
of  Wisconsin  : That  the  course  of  the  Hon.  I P. 
Walker,  one  of  the  Senators  of  this  Stale  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  Stales,  in  presenting  and 
voting  for  an  amendment  to  the  general  appro- 
priation bill  providing  for  a government  in  Cali- 
fornia and  New  Mexico  we3l  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
which  did  not  contain  a provision  forever  pro- 
hibiting the  introduction  of  slavery  or  involun- 
tary servitude  in  said  territories,  has  violated 
his  oil-repealed  as  well  as  his  solemn  written 
pledges  given  before  his  election  on  that  subject, 
and  outraged  the  feelings  and  misref  resented 
those  who  elected  him  to  that  station,  and  has 
openly  violated  the  instructions  contained  in  the 
resolutions  passed  by  this  body  on  the  subject  of 
slavery,  at  its  present  session  : Therefore 

Resolved,  That  Mr.  Walker  is  hereby  instruct- 
ed immediately  to  resign  his  seat  in  the  United 
Stales  Senate. 

Resolved,  That  the  Hon.  Henry  Dodge,  our  other 
Senator,  in  voting  against  the  proposition  of  Mr. 
Walker,  as  he  did  on  the  20th  of  February  last, 
has  represented  the  views  and  wishes  of  his  con- 
stituents on  that  subject,  lor  which  we  express 
to  him  our  most  cordial  approval  of  his  course. 

Resolved,  That  the  Governor  is  requested  to 
forward  a copy  of  the  foregoing  resolutions  to 
the  President  of  the  Senate  and  to  each  of  our 
Senators  and  Representatives. 

A bill  has  passed  the  Wisconsin  Legislature, 
directing  a vote  at  the  next  general  election 


* Appointed  by  Gov.  Shunk.  t By  Gov.  Porter. 
By  Gov.  Johnson. 


upon  admitting  colored  persons  to  on  equal  suf- 
frage with  the  present  citizens. 

The  Milwaukie  Sentinel  informs  us  that  the 
members  of  the  late  Legislature  either  went 
home  without  any  money  or  had  to  stand  a heavy 
shave  on  their  warrants.  The  counties  are  de 
linquent  to  the  amount  of  over  $19,000.  The 
deficiency  in  the  treasury  is  about  $25,000. 

Temperance  Law. — A stringent  bill  relating  to 
intoxicating  drinks  has  been  passed  by  the  Wis 
consin  Legislature,  which  requires  all  persons 
who  would  vend  or  retail  “spirituous  liquors”  to 
give  bond  to  the  town  authorities,  with  three  su- 
reties, in  $1000,  “ conditioned  to  pay  all  dama- 
ges.the  communily  or  individuals  may  sustain  by 
reason  of  such  traffic  ; to  support  all  paupers, 
widows  and  orphans  ; pay  the  expenses  of  all  ci 
vil  and  criminal  prosecutions  made,  growing  out 
of,  or  justly  attributable  to  such  traffic.”  And  it 
is  made  the  duty  of  the  officer  holding  the  bond 
to  deliver  it  to  “ any  person  who  may  claim  to  be 
i njured  by  said  traffic.”  We  quote  the  remain- 
ing provisions  entire  : 

Sec.  4.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  any  married  wo- 
man to  institute  in  her  own  name,  a suit  on  any 
such  bond,  for  all  damages  sustained  by  herself 
or  children  on  account  of  such  traffic;  and  the 
money  when  collected  shall  be  paid  over  to  her, 
for  the  use  of  herself  and  children. 

Sec.  5.  No  suits  for  iiquor  bills  shall  be  enter- 
tained by  any  of  the  courts  of  this  state,  and 
whenever  it  shall  be  made  to  appear  to  any  court 
belore  which  a suit  may  be  pending,  on  a pro- 
missory note,  that  such  note  was  given  in  whole 
or  in  part  for  Iiquor  bills,  such  court  shall  im- 
diately  dismiss  such  suit  at  the  costs  of  the  plain- 
tiff. 

Sec.  6.  On  the  trial  of  any  suit  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act,  the  cause  or  foundation  ol 
which  shall  be  the  act  of  an  individual  under  the 
influence  of  liquor,  it  shall  only  be  necessary  in 
order  to  sustain  the  action,  to  prove  that  the 
principal  in  the  bond  sold  or  gave  liquor  to  the 
person  (so  intoxicated  or  in  Iiquor)  whose  acts 
are  complained  of,  on  the  day  previous  to  the 
commission  of  the  offence. 

Sec.  7.  Whenever  a person  shall"  become  a 
county,  city,  or  village  charge  by  reason  of  in- 
temperance, a suit  may  be  instituted  by  the  pro- 
per authorities,  on  the  bond  ol  any  person  who 
may  have  been  in  the  habit  of  selling  or  giving 
liquor  to  such  person  or  pauper  so  becoming  a 
public  charge. 

Sec.  8.  Any  person  against  whom  a judgment 
may  be  obtained,  under  the  provisions  ol  this  act 
shall  be  entitled  to  maintain  a suit  to  compel  a 
contribution  towards  pa)  ing  the  judgment 
against  him,  against  all  persons  engaged  in  such 
traffic  in  such  county,  city,  town  or  village  who 
may  have  sold  or  given  liquor  to  such  person 
committing  an  offence,  or  becoming  a public 
charge. 

Sec.  9.  Any  person  who  shall  vend  or  retail, 
or  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  the  provisions  of 
this  act,  give  away  spirituous  liquors  without 
first  giving  the  bond  required  oy  the  first  section 
of  this  act,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a misde- 
meanor, and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be 
find  in  a sum  of  not  less  than  filly,  nor  more  than 
five  hundred  dollars,  and  be  imprisoned  in  tne 
county  jail  not  less  than  ten  days,  nor  more  than 
six  months,  and  shall  be  liable  in  all  respects  to 
the  public,  and  to  individuals,  the  same  as  he 
would  have  been  had  he  given  the  bond  required 
in  the  first  section  of  this  act. 

This  remarkable  expression  of  public  opinion, 
in  Wisconsin  on  the  subject  of  “ spirituous  li- 
quors,” passed  the  Senate  by  a vote  of  10  to  3, 
and  the  Assembly  29  to  21.  It  goes  some  steps 
beyond  any  legislation  on  the  subject  in  the  coun- 
try. 

Tennessee. — Non-imporlation  of  Slaves. — In 
Shelby  County,  in  this  Stale,  a meeting  was  held 
recently,  at  which  strong  resolutions  were  pass- 
ed against  the  lurther  introduction  of  slaves  into 
that  State  from  Kentucky.  One  of  the  resolu- 
tions brings  the  subject  to  the  notice  of  the  cora- 
ing  Legislature,  and  urges  upon  that  body  the 
passage  ol  a law  making  it  a penal  offence  to  in- 
troduce a slave  into  that  Slate  lor  (he  purpose  ol 
selling  him. 


Statistics. 


Prospective  Population  of  the  U.  States. 
— From  Hunt's  Merchants'  Magazine: — 

“ In  1840,  the  United  Slates  had  a population 
of  17,058,666.  Allowing  its  future  increase  to 
be  at  the  rate  of  33j  per  cent.,  for  each  succeed- 
ing period  of  ten  years,  we  shall  number,  in  1940, 
303,701,641.  Past  experience  warrants  us  to  ex- 
pect this  increase.  In  1790,  our  number  was 
3,927,827.  Supposing  it  to  have  increased  each 
decade  in  the  ratio  of  13j  per  cent,  it  would  in 
1840  have  amounted  to  16,660,250,  being  more 
Ilian  a half  million  less  than  our  actual  number 
as  shown  by  the  census.  With  300,000,000  we 
should  have  less  than  150  to  the  square  mile  for 
our  whole  territory,  and  but  120  to  the  square 
mile  for  our  organized  Stales  and  territoiies. 
England  has  300  to  the  square  mile.  It  does  not, 
then  seem  probable  that  our  progressive  increase 
will  be  materially  checked  within  the  one  hun- 
dred years  under  consideration.  At  the  end  of 
that  period,  Canada  will  probably  number  at 
least  20,000,000.  II  we  suppose  the  portion  of 
our  country  east  and  west  of  the  Appalachian 
chain  of  mountains,  known  as  the  Atlantic  slope, 
to  possess  at  the  lime  40,000.000,  or  near  five 
times  its  present  number,  there  will  be  left  260,- 
000,000,  lor  the  great  central  region  between  the 
Appalachian  and  ihe  Rocky  mountains,  and  be- 
tween the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  Canada,  and  for 
the  country  west  of  the  Rocky  mountains.  Al- 
lowing the  Oregon  Territory  10,000,000,  there 
will  be  lei t 250,000,000  lor  that  portion  of  the 
American  Stales  lying  in  the  basins  of  the  Mo- 
bile, Mississippi  and  St.  Lawrence.  If  to  these 
we  add  20,000,000  fur  Canada,  we  have  270,000,- 
000  as  the  number  that  will  inhabit  the  North 
American  valley  at  the  end  of  one  hundred  years, 
commencing  in  1840.  If  we  suppose  or.e-lhird, 
og,, 90,000  000  of  this  number  to  reside  in  the 
country  as  cultivators  and  arlizans,  there  will  be 
130,000,000  left  for  towns,  enough  to  people  360, 
each  containing  hall  a million.  This  does  not 
seem  as  incredible  as  the  valley  of  the  Nile, 
scarcely  twelve  miles  broad,  having  once,  as  his- 
torians tell  us,  contained  20,000  cities. 

The  Contrast. — Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Is- 
land united,  have  invested  in  Woolen  manufac- 
tures A 

In  Cotton 


$4,663  200 
24,140,000 


Total 

Virginia  and  Maryland,  in  Woolens 
Cottons 


Total 
Difference 
West  India  Colonies.— 


$29,605,200 

220,080 

2,603,480 

$2,823,560 


$26,818,640 

The  present  French 
West  India  Colonies,  their  population  and  pro- 
ductions, are  as  follows  : 


Free  populal'n. 

Slaves. 

Total. 

Martinique 

40,000 

117,502 

157,502 

Guadaloupe 

32,059 

92,609 

124  668 

Guiana 

3,066 

16  892 

19,558 

Total 

75,125 

227,003 

302,128 

An  act  was  passed  in  1831  for  the  gradual 
emancipation  of  the  slaves,  and  the  number  lias 
been  reduced  since  at  the  rale  of  about  fifteen 
hundred  per  annum. 

The  productions  of  these  colonies  are  : 

Sugar  and  Molasses, 
lbs.  56,052,363 
85,650,328 
5 9o9,321 


Martinique 
Gua  laloupe 
Guiana 


Coffee. 

1,142,915 

2,013.779 

41,764 


Total,  pounds  147,692,012 


3,198,458 


Metallic  Produce  of  the  Russian  Empire 
for  1848. — This  statement  of  the  aggregate  of 
the  production  of  llie  Russian  mines  for  the 
Iasi  year  is  (says  the  Correspondent  of  the  Na- 
tional Intelligencer)  from  the  official  documents, 
viz  : 

Gold  amounted  to  1,826  poods  ; plalina,  1} 
poods;  silver,  1,192  poods;  copper,  254,569 
poods;  wrought  iron,  8,513,673  poods;  and  salt 
24,733,208  poods.  Taking  the  pood  at  36  pounds 
avoirdupois,  and  measuring  the  gold  by  the  Eng- 
lish standard  of  fineness,  the  production  of  Ihe 
year  would  amount  to  <€3,944,832,  or,  allowing 
lor  Ihe  iraction  which  the  pood  is  mure  lhan  36 
pounds  avoirdupois,  to  raiher  upwards  of  <€4,000,- 
000  sterling.  The  production  of  silver  is  ccm- 
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paratively  insignificant,  but,  taking  it  at  5s.  GJ. 
per  ounce,  it  would  amount  to  about  <£188, 000. 

Exports  to  Canada  from  Port  of  Oswego, 
New  York. — The  value  of  merchandise  export- 
ed during  the  year  1843  was  as  follows  : 

For  benefit  of  drawback  $240,653  98 

Under  the  warehousing  law  76,478  82 

Neither  bonded  nor  entitled  to  de- 
benture 1,770.473  20 

Salt  68,995  00 


$2,156,601  00 


The  following  is  an  exhibit  of  the  export  of 
some  of  the  leading  articles,  as  compared  with 
the  previous  year,  viz  : 


1847. 

1848. 

Brown  sugar 

hh'ls  3 292 

2,668 

H ivaoa  do 

bxs  255 

80 

Doin.  refined  do. 

pkgs  304 

552 

Molasses 

cks  190 

216 

Raisins 

bxs  7,602 

9,639 

Hides 

No.  7.039 

9,531 

Segars 

612,858 

235,500 

The  Canadas. — The  subjoined  interesting  ac 
count  of  the  progress  of  the  Canadas  is  prepared 
by  the  editors  of  the  Montreal  Herald  from  an 
otficial  paper  compiled  by  the  Board  of  Statistics 
of  that  city.  We  are  indebted  to  the  New  York 
Tribune  for  it: 

Jlcres. 

Lands  surveyed  in  Lower  Canada  18,871,010 

“ “ Upper  Canada  15  9 )2  0U6 

Given  for  public  uses,  to  1845,  in  L.  C.  3,424,213 
Granted  to  individuals,  &c.  to  do.  in  do  11,343,629 
To  support  the  Clergy  in  U.  C.  2,142,145 

Grants  to  individuals,  & c.  in  U.  C.  12,242,833 
Sales  in  L.  C.  since  1845  about  50U,(JU0 

Between  the  years  1836  and  1847,  933,229 
acres  were  disposed  of  by  the  Crown,  in  Canada 
East,  by  sale  or  gift;  and  2,145,502  acres  in  Ca- 
nada West.  These  figures,  however,  furnish 
little  indication  of  the  actual  amount  of  seille- 
ment  in  either  section,  as  they  include  targe 
grants  or  sales  to  individuals  far  beyond  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  grantors  to  occupy  or  cultivate,  and 
do  not  include  the  sales  of  wild  land  made  by 
individuals  to  settlers.  Tne  average  price  of 
public  landsin  Canada  West  is  given  lor  several 
years  to  1840,  in  whicti  year  the  prices  are  re- 
ported  at  $2  23  per  acre  for  Crown  Lands,  $2 
53  for  Clergy  Reserves,  and  $2  50  for  School 
Lands — he  two  latter  classes  ueiug  often  found 
in  detached  lots  in  settled  parts  of  the  country. 
The  price  has  not  varied  very  considerably 
siuce.  There  are  still  vast  wildernesses  unsurveyed. 

The  Canadas  contain  about  1,491,626  inhabit- 
ants ; and  in  23  years  Upper  Canada  has  increased 
its  numbers  565,265,  and  Lower  Canada  334,704. 
The  population  ot  Lower  Canada  doubles  in  30 
years — that  ol  Upper  Canada  in  11  years,  immi- 
gration inclusive. 

In  Upper  Canada,  the  paupers  are  one  in 
every  1,469  persons;  in  Lower  Canada  one  in 
eveiy  151.  Lower  Canada  makes  no  public  pro- 
vision lor  its  poor,  except  the  monastic  establish- 
ments. The  proportion  of  the  sexes  in  the  Ca- 
nadas is  about  88  females  to  100  males.  Lower 
Canada  lurmshes  no  statistics  either  of  scnools 
or  school  attendance.  The  number  of  male 
farm-servants  in  Upper  Canada  in  1842,  was 
3,184,  and  in  1848  had  increased  to  7,514. 

Tne  Church  of  England,  established  in  1791, 
(by  a British  act  of  Parliament,)  in  Upper  Ca- 
nada, included  116,340  of  the  people,  leaving 
556,952  dissenters  irom  that  mode  of  worship. 

Tne  official  value  of  assessed  properly  in  Ca- 
nada West,  in  1848,  was  $34,263,004,  but  the  ab- 
surd mode  ol  assessment  renders  tins  return  use- 
less as  an  estimate  ol  its  actual  worth.  Between 
1825  and  1843,  the  number  of  grist-mills  had  in- 
creased Irom  232  to  527,  and  of  saw-mills  from 
394  to  1,439  ; Hie  number  of  acres  under  culti- 
vation irom  535,212  to  2,673,820  ; of  houses  from 
8,876  to  42,957  , and  ot  horses,  oxen,  milch 
cows  and  young  cattle  together,  from  121,206 
to  481,417.  The  quantity  of  cultivated  land  is 
2,663,820  acres  to  a population  of  723,292;  the 
number  of  horses  and  neat  cattle  7 17,233.  in 
1825  there  were  587  pleasure  carriages — in  1847 
there  were  4,685. 

The  grain  and  potato  crop  in  Upper  Canada, 
in  1347,  was: — 

Wheat  7,558,773  bushels. 

Barley  515,727 


Oats 

Rye 

Maize 

Buckwheat 

Peas 

Potatoes 


7,055,730  “ 

446.293  “ 

1,137  555  “ 

432  573  “ 

1,753  846  “ 

4,751,331  “ 


The  value  of  this  crop  we  find  estimated  at 
$10,705,140.  Of  wheat,  10^  bushels  were  raised 
to  each  inhabitant. 

Mr.  Crofton,  Secretary  to  the  Board,  esti- 
mates the  crop  of  maple  sugar  in  Canada  West, 
last  year  at  2,080j  tons  ; the  product  of  wool 
was  2,339,756  lbs.  and  of  beef  and  pork  99,251 
barrels. 

In  the  United  Province,  there  are  661  fulling 
and  carding  mills,  130  breweries,  174  distilleries, 
389  tanneries,  1,740  asheries,  10  paper  mills,  19 
trip  hammers,  14  oil  mills,  and  9 nail  factories. 
Also,  in  Weslern  Canada,  1 rope  walk,  1 candle 
factory,  1 cement  mill,  1 salaeratus  factory,  8 
soap  factories,  11  pail  factories,  1 last  factory,  3 
tobacco  factories,  2 steam  engine  factories,  1 
ship-yard,  3 potteries,  1 vinegar  factory,  5 chair 
factories,  2 brick  yards,  1 axe  factory,  6 plaster 
mills,  1 comb  factory,  10  shingle  mills,  67  wool- 
len factories,  and  105  foundries. 

Some  of  these  factories  in  Upper  Canada, 
produced  last  year  624,971  yards  of  fulled  cloth 
— 1,295,172  yards  of  flannel,  and  71,815  yards 
of  linen.  There  are  no  shipping  tables  beyond 
1840. 

The  interest  on  the  public  debt  of  the  Cana- 
das, in  1847,  is  stated  at  $593,056.  It  has  pro- 
bably increased  since.  The  Montreal  Herald 
thinks  that  the  income  from  public  works 
alone  will  soon  pay  the  interest  on  the  debt- and 
yield  a surplus  beside  ; meantime  the  taxes  paid 
for  provincial  purposes  are  staled  at  $1  916.176 
for  1848,  or  about  $1  13  per  inhabitant.  This 
includes  the  customs  and  tonnage  duties. 

The  estimated  value  [on  this  side]  of  products 
exported  to  the  United  States,  in  1847,  is,  for 
flour,  butter,  ashes,  wool,  horses,  and  wheat, 
$250,363;  and  for  1848,  same  exports,  $1,859,- 
365.  Of  flour  alone,  the  value  exported  last 
year  to  the  United  Slates  was  $1,243,862.  The 
Canada  Custom  House  return  of  exports,  in 
1848,  is  staled  at  $10,451,404,  of  which  $3,089,- 
728  value  went  to  the  Uciled  States,  lumber  in- 
clusive. Several  saw-mills  in  Upper  Canada 
return  collectively  200,000,000  feet,  sawn  in  1848; 
much  of  it  passes  down  ihe  Erie  Canal. 

Among  the  imports  into  Canada  in  1847,  were 
20,673,389  lbs.  sugar  and  molasses,  and  1,101,- 
621  lbs.  coffee;  3,750  000  Ib3.  tea  are  supposed 
to  be  consumed  yearly.  Beside  553  849  gallons 
of  wine  and  spirits  imported  in  1347,  2,- 

134,721  gallons  of  whiskey  were  distilled  in  the 
country.  Surely  our  neighbors  are  hard  drin- 
kers 1 


Port  of  Oswego. — The  Times  gives  the  fol- 
lowing as  the  amount  of  tonnage  enrolled  and 
licensed  at  this  port.  It  will  be  found  to  vary 
materially  from  our  general  statement  of  last 
week,  of  the  tonnage  of  the  several  ports  of  the 
Western  Lakes  ; viz  : 


Steam  vessels  tons  3,740.41 

Sail  vessels  17,968  46 

Total  tonnage  21,703  87 

Number  of  men  employed,  1,549. 

Tonnage,  1846  15,513  30 

1847  ,18  460  54 

1848  21,703.87 

Increase  over  1846  6,195.57 


Insanity. — The  Annual  Report  of  the  New 
York  Slate  Lunatic  Asylum  which  has  just  ap- 
peared is  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Brighain,  the  Su- 
perintendent. The  whole  number  of  patients  in 
the  Institution,  on  the  30ih  of  November,  1848, 
was  495  ; males  241,  females  254.  The  Asylum 
was  opened  on  the  16ih  of  January,  1843,  and 
from  that  time  to  Dec.  1, 1848,  the  gross  number 
of  patients  was  2014.  Of  these,  1314  were  dis- 
charged, as  recovered — 353  improved — 152  un- 
improved— and  about  200  died.  The  ages  at  which 
insanity  commenced,  were  as  follows: 


Under  20  years 

224 

55  to  60  years 

69 

20  to  25 

374 

60  to  65 

47 

25  to  30 

352 

65  to  70 

27 

30  to  35 

263 

70  to  75 

5 

35  lo  40 

249 

Over  80 

1 

40  lo  45 

195 

— 

45  to  50 

131 

Total 

2014 

50  lo  55 

77 

This  table  shows  the  principal  supposed  causes 
of  insanity  in  the  cases  admitted  at  the  asylum  ; 


Men. 

Women. 

Total 

Unknown 

210 

174 

384 

111  health 

144 

242 

388 

Doubtful 

146 

116 

262 

Religious  anxiety 

87 

91 

178 

Loss  of  properly 

63 

23 

86 

Puerperal 

Sickness  and  death  of  kin- 

76 

76 

dred 

23 

51 

74 

Excessive  study 

44 

7 

51 

Intemperance 

62 

5 

67 

Millerism 

17 

19 

36 

Disappointment  in  love 

33 

20 

53 

Perplexity  of  business 

40 

13 

53 

Abuse  of  husband 

28 

28 

Blows  on  the  head 

20 

4 

24 

F right 

12 

12 

24 

Epilepsy 

25 

12 

37 

Anxiety  for  absent  friends 

4 

14 

18 

Jealousy 

6 

4 

10 

Excessive  labor 

15 

18 

33 

Inanition 

11 

2 

13 

Domestic  trouble 

4 

16 

20 

Other  causes 

51 

50 

101 

Total 

1017 

997 

2014 

Of  the  2014  patierls  received  at  this  asvlum, 
25  R or  nearly  one-eighth,  were  disposed  to  sui- 
cide. Of  these  108  were  men  and  143  women. 
It  is  a consoling  fact  that  this  variety  of  insanity 
is  often  curable,  and  the  superintendent  notices 
as  among  the  most  complete  and  permanent  re- 
coveries a considerable  number  who  for  several 
months  were  very  strongly  inclined  to  self-de- 
struction. 

Dr.  B says  that  “ monomaniacs,  or  those  who 
are  deranged  but  on  one  or  a very  few  subjects, 
those  who  have  delusions  and  are  depressed  and 
melancholy  at  times,  or  unnaturally  elated, 
whose  feelings  and  disposition  have  undergone  a 
marked  change  after  some  severe  disease  or  great 
trouble  of  mind,  while  the  intellectual  faculties 
seem  but  little  disturbed  ; it  is  these  partially  in- 
sane persons  that  furnish  the  vast  number  of  sui- 
cides of  which  we  daily  read,  and  also  a large  pro- 
portion of  the  incurably  insane  that  are  found  in 
our  country,  most  of  whom  might  probably  have 
been  saved  had  they  been  early  and  properly 
treated.  We  therefore  entreat  all  those  who 
have  the  charge  of  such  persons  not  to  keep  them 
at  home  because  they  are  not  much  deranged, 
excited  or  troublesome.  They  certainly  luve 
some  serious  disease  of  the  brain,  whicn,  if  not 
cured  in  its  early  stage,  will  be  sure  to  increase, 
and  finally  become  incurable.” 


R AIX.RO  ADS. 


Railroads  in  Massachusetts. — The  follow- 


ing is  a list  of  the  completed  roads 


O 


o 


Berkshire  $60,000  00 

Boston  and  Lowell  2.013  687  49 

Boston  and  Maine  3,571,832  04 

Boston  and  Provi- 
dence 3,031,106  72 

Boston  and  Worces- 
ter 4,650,392  84 

Cape  Cod  Branch  587,116  01 

Cheshire  1,905,456  81 

Conneciicut  River  1,538,184  65 

Dorchester  and  Mil. 

ton  114,224  27 

Eastern  3,095,393  87 

Essex  421,574  62 

Fall  River  1.146,982  93 

Fitchburg  2,945,630  91 

Lexington  and  W. 

Cambridge  252,680  79 

Lowell  and  Law- 
rence 2S3.248  61 

Nashua  and  Lowell  525,063  42 

New  Bedford  and 
Taunton  499,965  58 

Norwich  and  Wor- 
cester 2,187,829  21 

Old  Colony  2,080,9.3  00 

Peterboro’  and  Shir- 
ley 208,231  30 

Pittsfield  and  North 
Adams  447,753  45 

Providence  & Wor- 
cester 1,873,895  78 

South  Shore  252,743  71 


• 1 

2 

is* 

3 

CJ 

9 

cS 

00 

a 

& 

21,137 

25,761 

1,961 

74,260 

5,080 

41,000 

6,660 

44,625 

30,000 

27,800 

53,616 

5U,0U0 

2,350 

3.246 

38,201 

19,875 

24,500 

42,342 

49,313 

6,779 

6,632 

12,350 

14,583 

20,130 

9,947 

69,000 

7,000 

38,250 

7,500 

12,014 

18,650 

43,500 

11,5U0 
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Siony  Brook 
Tnunton  Bench 
West  Siockbndge 
Western 

Worcester  and  Na- 
shua 


246,059  76 
305,085  78 
41,516  29 
7,975,452  09 


13,160 
11,000 
2,350 
1 17,804 


568 


1,010,537  38  39,020 


$43,865,236  67  913,104  88,810 


Jfbreigu  Jntelligence. 

ARRIVAL  OF  THE  STE ABLER. 

The  steamship  Cambria  arrived  at  Boston  on 
Friday,  with  news  from  Europe  to  the  14th 
ult.  The  Cambria  brings  $250,000  in  specie. 
The  markets  evince  slight  symptoms  of  re-anima- 
tion. 

In  consequence  of  the  resumption  of  hostilities 
between  Germany  and  Denmark,  the  supplies  of 
grain  from  the  Bailie  have  been  all  but  suspen- 
ded. 

A signal  victory  has  been  gained  by  the  Hun- 
garian forces  over  the  Austrians,  the  latter  losing 
13,000  men,  24  pieces  of  cannon  and  40  wagons. 

On  the  7th  ult.,  Lord  Palmerston  received 
notice  of  the  blockade  of  Palermo  by  the  Neapo- 
litan Governor,  and  on  the  31st  of  March  the 
blockade  of  Venice  by  Austria  was  formally  an 
nounced.  A despatch  of  the  3rd  ult.,  publishes 
the  strict  blockade  of  the  German  ports  of  Cam 
min,  Sevenmunde,  Wolgast,  Griefswalde,  Strais- 
cind  and  Rostodk,  by  Denmark. 

Central  Germany  is  in  a state  of  confusion, 
the  King  of  Prussia  having  refused  the  offer  of 
the  Imperial  crown,  made  to  him  by  a majority 
of  the  Frankfort  Assembly. 

Renewed  distractions  have  arisen  in  Italy.  The 
people  have  gained  a temporary  triumph  in  Ge- 
noa, and  Tuscany  is  preparing  to  resist  the  fur- 
ther encroachments  of  Austria.  Rome,  though 
quiet,  is  unsettled.  The  Pope  still  continues  at 
Gueta. 

The  King  of  Naples  is  preparing  for  an  imme- 
diate attack  upon  the  Sicilians,  and  has  been 
hitherto  restrained  by  an  apprehended  rising  of 
the  Calabrians. 

France  is  tranquil,  but  all  parties  are  prepa- 
ring for  a great  electional  struggle. 

England  is  quiescent,  but  with  the  less  glowing 
prospects  of  the  revival  of  trade. 

Ireland. — The  re-trial  of  Mr.  Duffy  is  being 
proceeded  in.  The  leports  for  the  past  year 
liom  the  district  poor  law  inspectors  to  the  Cum 
mission  at  Dublin,  present  results  most  dispirit- 
ing- 

Every  page  of  this  book,  which  is  about  to  be 
laid  belore  Parliament,  teems  with  evidence  of 
the  exemplary  patience  of  the  unhappy  peasan 
try  ol  Ireland,  under  sufferings  that  nave  had  no 
parallel  in  the  history  ol  the  civilized  world.  A 
clergyman  from  the  parish  of  Connaught  says 
“ this  whole  district  13  almost  a wiluerness.  Out 
of  12,U0U  inhabitants,  which  was  the  population 
ol  tins  paiish  lour  ye_ars  ago,  1 am, sure  we  have 
not  6,(JU0  at  present,  and  as  lor  landholders,  I am 
positive  there  is  not  one  out  of  five  remaining,  so 
that  the  creatures  that  still  live  and  move  tiere 
may  be  termed  rather  an  accumulation  of  dead 
and  dying  humanity,  than  what  is  generally 
meant  by  a population.” 

The  Most  Reverend  Dr.  Cooly,  the  Roman 
Catholic  prelate,  expired  on  the  6th  insl.,  in 
Drogheda,  alter  an  attack  of  cholera  of  9 hour 
durance. 

France. — The  Cholera  is  making  sad  ravages 
amongst  the  troops  who  were  quartered  in  me 
temporary  barracks  erected  in  me  several  quar- 
ters ol  Pans. 

A letter  from  DouelleD,  of  the  9th,  says  : — “On 
Friday  the  prisoners  of  Bourges,  arrived  here 
under  a strong  guaid.  Barbes  and  Albert  are 
placed  in  the  same  cell ; Bianqui  and  Flotte  in 
anoth-r;  Raspaii  and  fSobrier  and  Quentin  m a 
third.” 

The  Gazette  du  Bas  Languedoc  says  that  the 
discovery  has  just  been  maue  that  tbe  club  men 
ol  IN  lima  had  organized  themselves  so  as  to  be 
able  to  act  as  military.  The  socialist  army,  as 
it  was  called,  consisted  of  companies  going  by 
the  names  ol  Bat  hes,  Baboux,  Robespierre,  &.c. 

There  are  at  piesent  thirty  vacant  seats  in  the 
National  Assembly,  iu  consequence  of  death 
or  resignation.  There  are  more  than  sixty 


members  confined  by  indisposition  to  their  apart- 
ments. 

A gentleman  usher  of  the  Assembly  died  on 
Sunday,  of  cholera. 

The  appointment  of  Changarnier  to  the  Grand 
Cordon  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  will  not  be  otfi- 
ially  announced  until  it  is  known  whether  Gen. 
Cavaignac  will  accept  the  same  honor,  which  has 
been  offered  to  be  conferred  on  him. 

M.  Duchesne,  the  editor  of  La  Peuple,  was  sen 
tenced,  on  Tuesday,  to  be  imprisoned  for  five 
years,  and  to  pay  a fine  of  G,- 000  francs. 

M.  de  Leclerc,  of  the  Social,  was  sentenced  to 
prisonment  for  three  years,  and  to  pay  a fine 
of  10  0U0  francs. 

La  Presse  states  that  neither  the  British  nor 
French  governments  will  take  any  pja r t in  the 
negotiations  about  to  be  opened  at  Verona,  for 
the  conclusion  of  peace  between  Austria  and  Pied- 
mont. 

The  Constitulionel,  on  the  authority  of  a letter 
from  Perpignan,  stales  that  a sanguinary  battle 
had  taken  place  at  Catalonia  between  the  Royal- 
ist chief,  Pons  QnesdeLli,  and  Cabrera,  in  which 
the  two  generals  were  killed.  Other  accounts' 
ay  that  Cabrera,  who  had  been  wounded  in  the 
action,  took  refuge  in  a tavern,  where  he  was 
discovered  and  put  to  death  by  the  the  Emigui- 
lep. 

A special  Irain  arrived  on  Thursday  evening 
week  with  250  Londoners,  forming  the  first  por- 
tion of  the  English  expected  in  Paris,  on  a visit 
to  the  National  Guard.  They  were  received 
with  much  honor  by  the  authorities  at  Bologne 
and  Amiens.  The  committee  of  the  parly  wait- 
ed on  Saturday  on  the  Minister  of  the  Interior. 

The  Minister  of  Public  Works  gave  orders  for 
the  admission  of  the  E:glish  visuers  to  the  pub 
lie  buildings  and  parks,  which  are  not  usually 
opened  to  the  public. 

In  the  course  of  the  week,  the  party  received 
an  augmentation,  which  raised  their  numbers  up- 
wards of  500.  They  were  highly  gratified  at  the 
way  in  which  they  were  received  in  all  parts  ot 
Pans,  and  by  all  classes  of  people.  At  the  Opera, 
the  orchestra  played  “ God  save  the  Queen,”  the 
whole  ofthe  audience  cheering. 

Spain. — Letiers  from  Perpignan  state  that 
Count  Montemolin  and  his  companions  had  been 
lying  quite  close  to  the  frontier,  where  he  was 
expecting  some  of  the  Carlisl  Chiefs  to  come 
and  receive  him.  He  was  subsequently  betrayed 
by  a guide,  whom  he  had  largely  paid  to  conduct 
him  into  Catalonia ; the  peasant,  who  guessed  at 
his  identity  from  the  extraordinary  respect  paid 
him  by  his  companion,  instead  of  conducimg  nun 
across  the  frontier,  as  the  Prince  believed,  Jed 
him  into  a French  village,  where  he  gave  him  up 
to  the  authorities.  On  being  searched,  the  sum 
of  lour  thousanu  francs  was  lound  ori  his  person. 

Denmark. — A Danish  squadron,  consisting  of 
a ship  ol  the  line,  a frigate,  a corvette  and  three 
steamers,  entered  the  Bay  ol  EckenCrde  early 
this  morning,  and  opened  a tire  against  the  batte- 
ries. At  6 A.  M.  one  of  the  steamers  was  crip 
pled,  and  very  souri  made  off.  The  fire  continued, 
without  intermission,  on  both  sides  till  hall  past 
12  o’clock,  when  the  Danish  Admiral  Paludan 
hoisted  the  while  flag,  and  sent  a Hag  of  truce  on 
shore,  demanding  the  battery  to  cease  firing,  and 
he  would  w ilhdraw,  or  else  he  would  bombard 
the  town.  The  commanding  ofiicer  Jungman 
replied,  “ He  might  do  as  he  pleased  ; every  hall 
he  had  was  destined  lor  the  ships.”  The  tlag  of 
truce  went  backwards  and  forwards  till  4 o’clock 
when  the  firing  recommenced. 

In  an  hour  the  lngale  Getion  struck  her  colors, 
and  a little  after  seven  the  line  ol  battle  ship 
Christian  also,  and  Admiral  Paludan  and  officers 
delivered  tlie.ii  arms  to  the  Duke  oi  ISaxe  Gotha, 
and  the  men  came  on  shore  prisoneis  of  war. 
The  Getion  was  a 44  gun  lngale  ; the  Christian 
was  an  84  gun  ship  ol  the  line.  Of  the  Getion 
the  compliment  was  300  men,  of  whom  100  are 
prisoners,  and  200  have  fallen.  The  Christian 
nad  800  men  on  board,  of  whom  nearly  700  are 
pri.-oners;  the  remainder  fallen.  It  was  one 
the  most  brilliant  affairs  on  record,  in  the  result, 
128  guns,  aud  1100  men  striking  the  Daaiieooige 
to  the  German  colors,  three  batteries,  together 
with  20  pieces  of  cannon.  Immediately  alter 
the  landing  of  the  men,  the  Christian  was  iri 
flames  and  ulew  up. 

We  have  accounts  from  the  army  to  the  4 ih 
inst.  On  the  3d  Gen.  Rye  crossed  the  Konigsen 
and  entered  fachleswig  by  three  dillerent  roads 
His  division  was  in  all  8 500  men,  of  different 
arms,  in  three  separate  eoiumns,  marching  to- 


wards Hadersleben,  consisting  of  about  2,500 
men,  fell  in  with  the  Schleswig  Holsteiners  and 
Gallans,  from  1,200  to  1,500  men  strong,  who 
were  attacked,  and  driven  through  the  town  after 
some  little  fighting,  whereby  the  Danes  lost  some 
4 killed  and  10  wounded. 

The  Danes  on  the  4lh  had  possession  of  Hader- 
sleben  and  sent  an  advanced  guard  to  Marnns  to 
open  a road.  On  the  3d,  in  the  morning,  another 
Danish  force  left  Alsen,  about  6000  men  strong, 
and  landed  on  the  Suinderict.  They  took  two 
different  routes  to  cut  off  an  advance  corps  of- 
Schleswig-Holstein  troops  who  had  some  artil- 
lery and  consisted  of  4000  to  5000  men. 

They  were  attacked  at  Alzbol  and  near  Egen- 
sund,  near  Gravenstien  at  the  same  moment,  but 
as  they  retired  rapidly  from  both  places,  the 
Danes  returned  to  their  position,  and  remained 
there  unmolested  on  the  4th.  Some  lew  of  their 
men  were  killed  and  about  twenty  wounded,  and 
some  few’  wounded  Germans  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Danes.  Although  the  loss  of  the  Chris- 
tian and  Getion  is  d<  eply  felt  in  the  capital,  yet 
there  is  no  desponding. 

Measures  have  been  taken  to  equip  immediate- 
ly the  Denmark  Frigate,  and  to  equip  another 
fine  of  batile  ship,  also  the  Skjold,  of  eighty 
guns  ; it  is  expected  they  will  be  ready  lor  sea  by 
the  16th. 

Austria. — The  Vienna  journals  contradict  the 
rumors  of  General  Beni’s  defeat  by  the  Russians 
and  flight  of  his  troops  into  Wallachia.  It  ap- 
pears on  the  contrary  that  the  Austrian  General 
Buckner, ,who,  surrounded  by  a hostile  population, 
and  had  pursued  ihe  Magyars  irregular, has  thought 
proper  to  resign  his  command  and  place  himself 
under  the  protection  of  the  Russians.  In  Walla- 
chia he  was  accompanied  by  three  other  Austrian 
generals,  and  his  troops  were  left  to  the  care  of 
General  Kalliani.  The  Russian  forces  at  Cron- 
sladt  were  very  short  of  ammunition,  and  were 
preparing  to  recross  the  frontier  and  return  to 
Wallachia;  their  baggage  had  already  left  for 
that  province.  Bern  was  then  almost  undistur- 
bed in  the  possession  of  the  whole  of  Transylva- 
nia, and  preparing  to  take  Cronsladt,  the  la=t  city 
in  that  kingdom,  which  is  still  held  by  the  Aus- 
trian and  Russian  troops. 

Kossuth,  the  Hungarian  General,  is  reported  to 
have  hung  Major  Monlceucali  as  a reprisal  for 
Major  F zoell’s  death,  w ho  was  shot  at  Pesth,  and 
has  threatened  to  execute  an  Austrian  stalf  officer 
for  every  individual  shot  at  Pesth. 

Italy. — Brescia. — After  a siege  of  eight  days, 
Brescia,  or  rather  the  ruin  of  what  was  once* 
Brescia,  is  in  possession  of  the  Austrians.  The 
town  was  bombarded  for  six  hours,  and  the 
streets  were  carried  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet, 
and  the  inhabitants  driven  into  the  houses,  where 
they  were  burned  alive. 

The  Milan  Gazelle,  of  April  3,  contains  a sum- 
mary of  ttie  revolt  and  capture  of  Brescia.  It 
says,  the  inhabitants  of  the  city,  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  absence  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
garrison,  revolted  against  the  Emperor,  and  in- 
stituted a provincial  government  and  a committee 
of  public  safety. 

They  then  arrested  and  ill  treated  some  officers 
who  let t the  citadel  to  consult  with  the  local 
authorities,  intercepted  several  carriages  con- 
taining ladies,  and  behaved  rather  like  savages 
than  men.  Small  detachments  were  drawn  from 
Verona  and  Mantua,  in  order  to  save  the  city 
from  the  anarchy  fomented  by  the  Camozzi  and 
the  Raimardi.  Marshal  Raynon  also  repaired 
to  the  city,  and  on  the  30th  ult.  sat  down  before 
the  walls  with  3200  men  and  6 cannon. 

He  offered  terui3  of  arrangement,  which  not 
being  accepted,  he  divided  his  forces  into  five 
detachments,  each  of  which  attacked  one  of  the 
gates.  The  artillery  of  the  citadel  opened  its 
fire  at  the  same  time.  The  attack  was  terrible, 
as  each  house  was  taken  by  assault,  but  on  llio 
1st  instant  the  victory  was  accomplished.  The 
Concordia  of  Turin,  says  the  Austrians  surround- 
ed ihe  town,  so  that  escape  was  impossible.  The 
carnage  was  immense. 

Genoa. — Letters  from  Turin,  of  the  8th  inst., 
announce  that  after  General  Del-la-Marmora 
had  bombarded  Genoa  lor  twenly-lour  hours, 
and  the  city  had  been  set  on  tire  in  several 
places,  a deputation  from  the  municipality  had 
wailed  on  him  on  the  evening  of  the  6ih,  to  re- 
quest an  armistice  of  lorty-eight  hours,  m order 
to  proceed  to  T urin  to  arrange  a capitulation. 

i he  armistice  was  granted,  and  tne  deputation 
proceeded  to  Tumi,  where  they  aimed  on  the 
7th  mst.  The  triumvirate  had  tied  from  Genoa, 
with  the  exception  of  Avegana. 
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The  agitators,  Accendetta  and  Mirellin,  had 
embarked  for  Leghorn. 

The  Wab  ikt  the  Punjaub. — From  the  Corres- 
pondent of  the  Christian  Advocate  and  Journal, 
dated  Old  World,  March,  1849  : — 

The  brow  of  John  Bull,  w-hich  has  of  late  pre- 
sented, in  its  firm  serenity,  a forcible  contrast  to 
the  aspect  of  his  European  neighbors,  has  just 
been  crossed  by  a wrinkle  and  a shade.  In 
something  about  the  same  latitude  as  Palestine, 
but  far,  far  east,  lies  the  land  of  the  five  rivers, 
or  the  Punjaub.  Eastward  of  the  Indus,  it  pro- 
perly belongs  to  India;  yet  bordering  on  Afgha- 
nistan and  Beelochistan  it  has,  until  lately,  ap- 
peared to  lie,  as  a separati  g country,  between 
the  prodigious  territories  of  British  India  arid 
the  great  Mohammedan  Slates  of  Central  Asia. 

It  is  a land  copiously  watered,  diversified  wilh 
every  natural  beauty  and  grandeur,  enjoying  a 
climate  of  varying  heat  and  cold,  (for  it  is  not 
within  the  tropics,)  and  yielding  abundantly, 
all  things  to  enrich  human  life.  On  its  plains  it 
was,  that  the  eye  of  Alexander  read  the  promise 
of  unequalled  conquests,  could  he  only  push  on 
to  subject  the  whole  of  that  grand  India  of 
which  it  formed  the  nether  frontier.  On  the  banks 
of  one  of  its  five  great  rivers,  he  was  obliged  to 
begin  tiis  return,  having  not  penetrated  beyond 
the  first  natural  division  of  the  region,  in  quest 
of  which  he  had  marched  so  far. 

In  the  Punjaub  exists  a religious  peculiarity 
analogous  to  its  geographical  position.  Its  do- 
minant tribe  are  neither  disciples  of  the  Veda 
nor  the  Koran.  One  Nanah  Snail  originated  a 
system,  combining  much  of  Hindooism  with  much 
of  Mohammedanism,  but  rejecting  the  authority 
of  both,  and  claiming  supremacy  for  hts  own 
book  of  revelations,  entitled  Mi  Grunth,  or  the 
Book  of  the  Beginning.  His  followers  were 
called  Shisha,  (disciples,)  a word  which  the  En- 
glish have  corrupted  into  Sikh.  In  process  of 
time  they  became  numerous,  and  acting  on  the 
Mohammedan  principle  of  propagating  doctrines 
by  weapons,  they  obtained  military  successes. 
On  this  some  of  them  thought  that  the  title  of 
Shisha  (disciples)  might  properly  be  changed  for 
Shingha,  (lion,)  and,  accordingly,  you  find  all 
then  chiet  men  figuring  with  the  affix  singli  to 
their  names. 

g^Thus  we  have  Kunjeet  Singh,  Chultur  Singh, 
&.c.,  that  is,  Runjeel  Hie  lion,  and  Chuttur  the 
lion.  The  former  of  these  two  names  was  ap- 
propriate enough  ; for  in  daring,  force  and  fero- 
city, Runjeet  was  a lion  indeed.  He  reduced 
the  many  petty  slates,  which  overspread  the 
Punjaub,  into  one  compact  territory,  subjected 
both  the  Mohammedan  and  Hindu  natives  to  a 
rule  ol  grinding  rigor,  and  added  the  magnificent 
vale  of  Cashmere  on  the  North,  and  the  impor- 
tant territory  of  Moultan  on  the  South,  to  the 
kingdom  which  he  had  already  consolidated  in 
the  Punjaub  proper.  During  a long  lile  he 
inaiulaiued  the  comparatively  small  sect  of  the 
Sikhs  in  firm  and  ruthless  tyranny  over  the  great 
majority  of  his  subjects.  In  1839  tie  died.  Se- 
ven widows  were  burnt  on  his  funeral  pile. 
Then  came,  lor  years,  a succession  of  assassina- 
tions, intrigues  and  debauches,  not,  perhaps,  to 
be  surpassed  even  in  the  annals  of  Asiatic  courts. 
The  magnificent  army  which  Runjeet  had  col- 
lected, ana  which  French  officers  had  trained, 
became  lawless,  and  in  a fit  of  hardihood  inva- 
ded the  English  territories,  (in  1846,)  with  boasts 
that  they  would  soun  be  at  Calcutta. 

The  English  were  ill  prepared  for  the  attack, 
though  something  desperate  had  long  been  fore- 
seen ; but  an  army  was  collected ; four  great 
battles  (ought;  the  Sikhs  delealed  with  havoc, 
and  the  Punjaub  laid  prostrate  at  the  leet  of  the 
East  India  territory.  A small  part  of  the  terri- 
tory they  took  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  war. 
Cashmere  they  gave  to  a bold  old  chief,  and  o.er 
the  Punjaub  proper  they  maintained  the  sway  ol 
the  detested  and  tyrannical  Sikhs.  All  good  au- 
thorities declared  at  once,  that  this  arrangement 
must  involve  the  country  in  future  wars;  for  so 
thoroughly  disorganized  and  depraved  were  the 
Sikhs,  that  it  was  riot  to  be  hoped  that  they 
would  either  keep  faith  with  the  English,  or 
rule  their  subject  rivals,  the  Hindoos  and  Mo- 
hammedans, who  lorm  two-thirds  of  the  popula- 
tion, with  other  sway  than  that  of  the  coarsest 
oppression. 

These  predictions  began  to  receive  confirma- 
tion Iroui  the  moment  the  new  Sikh  power  was 
lelt  to  rule  alone.  Some  months  ago  matters 
came  to  an  issue.  In  Moultan,  and  in  Punjaub 


proper,  the  standard  of  war  was  raised  against 
the  British.  Moultan  has  been  reduced;  but  in 
Punjaub  a battle  has  been  fought,  at  whieh  the 
English  newspapers  cry  out  as  a national  dis- 
grace, and  though  they  cannot  say  it  was  a de- 
defeat, they  contrive  to  make  the  impression  that 
it  was  a little  belter.  The  fact  is,  (so  far  as 
from  the  confusion  of  accounts  one  can  gather 
the  fact6,)  that  Lord  Gough  did,  what  every 
English  general  who  had  succeeded  in  India  has 
done  before  him,  ordered  an  attack  that  had  far 
more  daring  than  prudence.  The  issue  is  that 
620  English  were  killed,  and  1600  wounded;  and 
that  the  enemy  were  beaten  from  a terribly  for- 
midable position,  with  the  loss  of  12  guns,  and  it 
is  thought,  3,000  fives,  besides  an  immense  num- 
ber of  wounded. 

The  total  result,  therefore,  does  not  warrant 
the  outcry  ; but  the  stinging  point  is,  that  a regi- 
ment of  English  horse  did  something  which 
amounted  to  running  away  ; and  that  caused  the 
loss  of  two  guns,  brought  upon  the  issue  of  the 
battle  the  stamp  of  indecision,  and  leaves  in  the 
national  feeling  a burning  sense  of  disgrace. 
Lord  Gough  is  a fine  old  man,  of  mild  counte- 
nance, modest  bearing,  flowing  white  hair,  and 
general  amiability  of  appearance.  I have  seen 
him  on  a field  far  from  ins  present  scene  of  ac- 
tion, surrounded  by  a staff  who  were  devotedly 
attached  to  him  lor  his  personal  qualities  ; but 
no  one  then  judged  him  to  be  a great  general. 
His  bravery  was  proverbial,  as  was  his  kindness ; 
but  for  the  conduct  of  a campaign  he  was  never 
thought  the  man.  In  China,  where  he  com- 
manded, he  won  many  laurels,  at  Gwalior,  and 
in  the  campaign  of  the  Sulledge  he  added  to 
them,  and  placed  on  his  brow  a British  coronet ; 
but  unless  some  brilliant  feat  succeed  to  the  late 
engagement,  he  will  return  from  his  field  of  ser- 
vice much  lower  in  public  esteem  than  had  he 
sooner  laid  down  his  command. 

So  far  as  human  foresight  can  discover,  the 
issne  of  this  conflict  will  be  the  incorporation  ol 
the  Punjaub  with  British  India.  For  this  the 
great  majority  of  the  inhabitants  pant;  for  they 
see  the  difference  between  the  Sikh  rule,  under 
which  they  groan,  arid  the  British  rule,  under 
whidh  their  neighbors  thrive.  The  Punjaub  ad- 
ded to  the  British  territory,  it  will  then  be  shut 
in  by  natural  boundaries;  and  the  irritation  of 
frontier  contests,  which  have  hitherto  forced  the 
country  to  expensive  wars  and  cumbersome  an- 
nexations, need  not  be  feared  in  the  same  degree 
as  formerly.  At  each  accession  of  territory  they 
have  had  an  increase  of  public  cost,  the  reve- 
nues not  remunerating  the  Government.  Owing 
to  this  their  finances  have  been  gradually  sinking 
into  embarrassment.  As  far  as  man  can  see, 
the  settlement  of  the  Punjaub  question  will  give 
promise  of  a long  peace  ; and  that  peace  permit 
the  lightening  of  taxes  and  the  internal  improve- 
ment of  the  country. 

The  pathway  of  the  Gospel  was  shut  up  in  the 
Punjaub  under  the  native  rule.  All  religious 
liberty  was  disallowed  till  the  English  entered 
the  country  in  1846.  As  soon  as  the  Mussul- 
mans knew  that  they  had  crossed  the  frontier, 
they  made  the  whole  country  resound  wilh  their 
muezzin  or  prayer-call,  which  they  had  not  been 
permitted  to  utter  lor  years.  They  knew  that 
under  ttie  British  flag  every  canscience  was  free. 
The  Christian  missionary  will  raise  his  muezzin 
also,  and  call  those  lands  to  bow  before  the  one 
great  God. 

Canada. — Annexation  Question  : — Many  of  the 
Canada  pi  esses  are  discussing  the  question  of  an- 
nexation to  the  United  States,  and  they  succeed 
in  making  out  its  advantages  quite  as  well  as  they 
ever  once  did  in  showing  the  opposite  side  of  the 
question.  These  discussions  are  curious,  and  not 
a little  interesting  to  the  people  on  this  sideol  the 
St.  Lawrence,  who  may  one  day  be  called  upon 
to  add  another  Stale  to  the  Union  north  of  New 
York  and  the  East.  In  the  Kingston  Chronicle, 
a writer  says  that  that  three  alternatives  are  pre- 
sented to  Hie  people  ol  the  Province. 

The  first  is  a return  to  the  pre-existing  system, 
with  the  exception  that  the  principle  of  respon- 
se government  should  be  continued. 

The  second  is  severance  of  the  connection 
with  England,  and  annexation  to  the  United 
Stales. 

The  third,  a Federal  Union  of  all  the  British 
North  American  Provinces,  under  the  dominion 
of  our  beloved  sovereign. 

The  third  proposition  is  the  one  that  most 
meets  the  approval  of  the  writer,  and  he  says  in 
answer  to  the  objection,  that  under  a Federal 


Union  they  would  become  independent,  that  the 
destiny  of  Colonies  is  inevitably  to  become  in- 
dependent, but  a JBederal  Union  will  not  unduly 
hasten  that  event.  With  regard  to  annexation, 
the  Colonist  of  the  6th  inst.  makes  the  following 
announcement: 

“ Now  as  the  North  American  Colonies  are  at 
present  situated,  they  are  on  the  eve  of  making 
new  commercial  connections,  which  must  neces- 
sarily be  followed  by  new  political  connections 
also.  We  have  no  longer,  it  may  be  said,  any 
interest  in  continuing  a connection,  which,  in  time 
ol  peace,  offers  no  perceptible  advantage,  and  in 
the  event  of  war  would  expose  us  cruelly  to  the 
belligerent  operations  of  our  neighbors.  Circum- 
stances now  betoken  that  it  will  not  be  long  be- 
fore commercial  preference  on  the  one  baud,  and 
colonial  and  imperial  differences  on  the  other, 
will  carry  into  effect  what  has  been  so  solemnly 
predicted.” 

The  Montreal  Patriot  speaks  of  a leaning  of 
the  Anglo-Saxons  at  Toronto  towards  annexation 
with  their  brethren  of  the  United  Stales,  and  the 
witness  says  it  would  do  away  with  frontier  cus- 
tom houses,  introduce  American  capital,  raise 
the  value  of  fixed  property,  promote  the  con- 
struction of  improvements,  make  the  St.  Lawrence 
the  great  highway  of  Western  produce,  &c.  &c  — 
Philadelphia  Ledger. 

Annexation  Repudiated  in  the  Legislature. — In 
the  Canada  Legislature  on  the  14m,  while  the 
tariff  question  was  under  discu-sion,  the  subject 
of  annexation  was  casually  alluded  to,  when  Mr. 
Blake,  Solicitor  General,  rose  and  spoke  as  fol- 
lows— 

“ He  deeply  regretted  that  such  a proposal 
should  have  emanated  from  any  political  party 
or  from  any  section  of  the  Province.  The  dark- 
est day  for  Canada  would  be  that  on  which  the 
last  of  the  British  troops  should  leave  her  shores. 
He  trusted  that  he  should  never  see  that  day, 
and  he  believed  the  sentiments  he  had  uttered 
would  he  re-ponded  to  by  every  honorable  mem- 
ber in  the  House.” 

This  speech  was  received  with  loud  cheers 
from  all  quarters  of  the  House.  Mr.  Blake  is 
one  ot  the  disaffected  parly. 

Outbreak  at  Montreal,  April  26,  1849. — Affairs 
have  reached  a crisis  sooner  than  was  anticipa- 
ted, in  this  city.  At  a late  hour  yesterday  af- 
ternoon, the  Governor  General  went  down  to 
the  Legislative  Council  aud  sanctioned  forty- 
eight  bills,  amongst  which  was  sneaked  that  of 
the  Rebellion  Losses,  Upon  this  being  made 
known  to  the  mob  outside,  the  Governor,  enter- 
ing his  carriage,  was  pelted  wilh  rotten  eggs, 
dirt,  &c.,  amidst  a shower  of  which  the  vice 
royal  cortege  drove  off. 

An  egg  struck  his  Excellency  in  the  face.  In 
a few  hours  the  excitement  in  the  city  became 
uncontrollable,  and  by  seven  o’clock,  printed  no- 
tices of  a mass  meeting  to  be  immediately  held 
in  the  Champ  de  Mars,  were  issued.  Persons 
were  commissioned  to  alarm  the  people,  by  dri- 
ving through  the  streets  in  calashes  with  large 
bills.  The  fire  bells  were  also  brought  into  re- 
quisition. 

At  eight  o’clock,  a crowd  of  4000  persons  or 
more  assembled,  and,  after  strong  resolutions 
had  been  passed,  the  cry  was  raised,  “ to  the 
Parliament  buildings  !”  The  enraged  multitude 
immediately  rushed  at  a run  through  the  streets, 
and  by  nine  o’clock  the  first  stone  was  thrown 
through  a window  into  the  midst  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Assembly,  at  the  time  in  full  session. 

A constant  shower  was  kept  up  into  the  win- 
dows, till  everything  was  smashed.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  members  assembled  in  the  lobby.  A 
band  of  twenty-five  of  the  leaders  of  the  mob 
rushed  into  the  chambers,  and  one  having  placed 
himself  in  the  Speaker’s  chair,  announced — 
“ Gentlemen,  the  French  Parliament  is  dis- 
solved.” 

They  then  bolted  with  the  mace,  to  present  it 
to  Sir  Allan  McNab,  at  Donnegana’s  hotel.  The 
cry  ol  fire  was  now  raised,  and  it  was  soon  found 
that  the  Parliament  Houses  were  in  flames  in  a 
bundled  places.  The  fire  spread  with  great  ra- 
pidity, and  in  half  an  hour  the  buildings  were 
one  sheet  of  flame. 

The  mob  had  now  augmented  to  7000,  and  the 
burning  buildings  were  surveyed  wilh  the  most 
stoical  indilference  on  the  part  of  the  specta- 
tors. At  first  the  firemen  refused  to  play,  and 
only  attempted  to  save  the  buildings  close  by. 
Everything  has  been  lost — all  the  archives  aud 
records  ol  the  colonies  lor  several  hundred  years. 
Not  $100  worth  of  property  has  been  saved. 
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The  military  were  called  out,  and  were  re- 
ceived with  loud  cheers  on  the  part  of  the  mob. 

No  fresh  disturbances,  up  to  the  present  time, 
hcve  taken  place.  The  population,  of  all  clashes 
and  creeds,  had  determined  to  stand  by  the  acts 
of  the  past  night.  The  windows  of  Mr.  Hicks’ 
house  were  broken  by  a small  section  of  the 
rioters.  Military  guards  were  placed  during 
the  night  over  all  of  the  houses  of  the  ministers. 
No  lives  were  lost.  j 

Sir  Allan  McNab,  the  Kon.  W.  Badgely,  and 
G.  B.  Turner,  E-q.,  one  of  the  editors  of  the 
Montreal  Courier , were  cut  out  of  the  Parlia- 
ment Houses  with  axes.  A message  was  sent  to 
Monklands,  the  Governor’s  residence,  a mile  or 
two  from  the  city,  and  l lie  Governor  and  family 
immediately  came  into  town,  and  are  now  at 
Donnegana’s. 

A council  was  held  during  the  night.  One 
hundred  and  forty-eight  warrants  for  arrests 
were  issued,  among  whom  it  is  mentioned  are 
the  names  of  Messrs.  Montgomery,  McHeward 
anJ  F.  Smith.  The  St.  Andrew’s  Society  met 
this  morning  to  expel  Lord  Elgin  as  Patron  of 
the  Society.  No  news  yet  from  the  upper  Pro- 
vince. 

Five  leading  conservatives  were  arrested  on  a 
charge  of  arson,  and  after  undergoing  a short 
examination  before  the  police  magistrates,  were 
remanded  to  jail  till  to-morrow.  A multitude 
numbering  about  30U0  accompanied  them  to  pri- 
son, amidst  continued  and  deafened  cheers. 

They  were  escorted  by  a guard  of  100  men  of 
tile  19-t h Regiment.  The  whole  garrison  are 
under  arms.  A memorial  to  His  Excellency  Sir 
Benjamin  Dunbar,  praying  him  to  order  the 
troops  to  remain  in  quarters  and  leave  the  peo- 
ple to  settle  their  own  affairs,  is  in  course  of  sig- 
natures, and  will  be  sent  down  with  a deputa- 
tion to  Sorrell  to-night. 

A mass  meeting  takes  place  in  the  Champ  de 
Mars  at  2 o’clock  to-morrow.  The  Hon.  Geo. 
Motlal  is  to  be  the  chairman.  Trie  French  are 
enrolling  themselves  as  a body-guard  to  protect 
L-  rd  Elgin.  It  is  rumored  that  the  jail  will  be 
burned  to  night.  Despatches  have  been  sent  by 
telegraph  to  the  upper  provinces.  The  govern- 
ment attempted  to  gain  possession  of  the  Cana- 
da telegraph  wires  lor  the  uay,  but  were  prompt- 
ly denied  them. 

CONSTITUTION 

OF  THE 

FRENCH  REPUBLIC, 

Voted  by  the  National  Assembly  at  its  session  of  the 
4(/t  November,  1848. 

PREAMBLE. 

In  the  presence  of  God,  and  in  the  name  of 
the  French  people,  the  National  Assembly  pro- 
claims— 

I — France  has  constituted  herself  a republic. 
In  adopting  this  form  of  government,  her  aim 
and  object  is  to  be  able  to  advance  more  freely 
in  the  path  of  progress  and  civilization — to  secure 
and  augment  the  comlorl  of  every  one  by  a more 
equitable  division  of  burdens,  and  a gradual  di- 
minution of  public  expenditure  and  taxes  ; and 
also  to  enable  every  citizen  to  attain,  without 
further  disturbances,  a more  elevated  and  in- 
creasing degiee  of  morality,  of  enlightenment, 
and  of  personal  comlort,  by  the  successive  and 
constant  action  of  the  institutions  and  laws. 

2 —  Ihe  French  repuolie  is  democratic,  one 
and  indivisible. 

3 —  It  recognizes  rights  and  duties  anterior  to 
and  superior  to  all  positive  laws. 

4 —  Its  principles  are  liberty,  equality,  frater- 
nity. Its  Oasis  and  foundation  is  lamiiy,  labor, 
property,  and  public  order. 

5 —  It  lespects  the  nationality  of  foreign  peo- 
ple, as  H is  determined  to  make  its  own  to  oe  re- 
specied.  It  undertakes  no  wars  lor  the  purpose 
ul  conquest,  and  never  employs  its  armies  against 
the  liberty  of  any  people. 

6—  Reciprocal  duties  bind  the  citizens  to  the 
republic  and  the  republic  to  the  citizens. 

7 —  Citizens  must  love  their  country,  obey  the 
republic,  and  defend  it  at  the  cost  of  their  lives, 
share  in  ihe  burdens  of  the  Stale,  according  to 
their  fortunes,  provide  for  themselves,  by  their 
labor  the  means  of  existence,  and  by  their  own 
forethought  and  care  provide  lor  the  future. 
1 hey  must  unite  for  the  common  good,  and  help 
eacli  oilier  in  a brotherly  manner,  and  aid  to  pre- 
serve the  general  order  oy  obeying  the  moral  and 
written  laws  which  regulate  society,  both  in  la 
milies  and  individuals. 


8 — It  is  the  duty  of  the  republic  to  protect  the 
citizen  in  his  person,  his  family,  his  religion,  his 
properly,  and  his  labor,  and  to  place  that  educa- 
tion which  is  necessary  to  every  man,  within  the 
reach  of  every  one.  It  is  also  its  duty,  by  bro- 
therly assistance,  to  secure  existence  to  the  poor 
and  necessitous,  either  by  procuring  employment 
for  them,  such  as  is  within  its  power,  arid  not  be- 
yond its  resources,  or  by  giving  relief  to  those 
who  are  not  able  to  work  and  who  have  no  fami- 
ly to  help  them. 

In  consideration  of  the  performance  of  these 
duties,  and  for  the  guarantee  of  all  these  rights, 
the  National  Assembly,  faithful  to  the  traditions 
handed  down  from  the  great  Assemblies  which 
inaugurated  the  French  republic,  decrees,  as  fol- 
lows the  constitution  of  the  republic: 

CONSTITUTION. 

Chapter  1 — Of  Sovereignties. 

Art.  1 — The  sovereignty  resides  in  the  totality 
of  French  citizens.  It  is  inalienable  and  impre- 
scriptible. No  individual,  no  fraction  of  the  peo- 
ple can  take  to  themselves  the  exercise  of  this 
sovereign  ty. 

Chapter  II. — Rights  of  ciliztns — Guarantees  by  the 
Constitution. 

Art.  2. — No  one  can  be  arrested  or  detained 
prisoner  unless  according  to  the  prescription  of 
the  law. 

Art.  3. — The  dwelling  of  every  person  inhabi- 
ting the  French  soil  is  inviolable,  and  cannot  be 
entered  except  according  to  the  forms  and  in  the 
cases  provided  by  the  law. 

Art.  4 — No  one  shall  be  removed  from  his 
natural  judges — no  commissions  or  extraordinary 
tribunals  shall  be  created  under  any  pretext,  or 
by  any  name. 

Art.  5. — The  penally  of  death  for  political  of- 
fences is  abolished. 

Art  6. — Slavery  cannot  exist  upon  any  territory 
belonging  to  France. 

Art.  7. — Every  one  may  freely  profess  his  own 
religion,  and  is  to  receive  from  Ihe  Stale  equal 
protection  in  the  exercise  of  his  worship.  The 
ministers  of  the  different  religions  at  present  re- 
cognized by  the  law,  or  which  may  be  hereafter 
recognized,  have  the  right  of  receiving  payment 
from  the  Slate. 

Art.  8 — Citizens  have  the  right  of  meeting  and 
assembling  peaceably  and  unarmed,  in  order  to 
petition  or  manifest  their  thoughts  by  means  of 
the  press  or  otherwise.  The  exercise  of  these 
rights  is  only  limited  by  the  rights  or  liberty  of 
others,  and  by  the  interests  of  public  safety.  The 
press  cannot  in  any  circumstances  be  subjected 
to  censorship. 

Art.  9. — Teaching  is  free.  The  liberty  of 
teaching  is  to  be  exercised  according  to  the 
terms,  capacity  and  morality  determined  by  law, 
and  under  the  supervision  and  superintendence  of 
the  State.  This  superintendence  is  to  be  exten- 
ded to  all  the  establishments  of  education  and 
instruction,  without  any  exception  whatever. 

Art.  10. — All  citizens  are  equally  admissible  to 
all  public  employments,  without  other  cause  of 
prelerence  than  merit,  and  according  to  the  con- 
ditions determined  by  law.  All  titles  of  nobility, 
all  distinctions  of  birth,  class  or  caste,  are  abo- 
lished lorever. 

Art.  11. — Property  is  inviolable  ; yet  the  Stale 
may  demand  llie  sacrifice  of  property  for  a pub- 
lic utility,  legally  established,  and  in  considera- 
tion of  a just  and  previous  inuemnily. 

Art.  12 — The  confiscation  of  goods  can  never 
be  re-established. 

Art  13  — The  Constitution  guarantees  to  citi- 
zens the  liberty  of  labor  and  of  industry.  So- 
ciety will  favor  and  encourage  the  developemenl 
of  labor  by  gratuitous  primary  instruction,  by 
professional  education,  by  the  equality  of  the  con- 
nection oetween  the  employer  and  the  journey- 
man, by  the  establishment  of  saving  institutions 
and  those  of  ciedil,  by  agricultural  institutions, 
by  voluntary  associations,  and  the  establishment 
by  the  Stale,  the  departments  and  the  communes, 
of  public  woiks  lor  the  employment  of  idle 
hands.  Society,  also,  will  give  aid  to  the  deser- 
ted children,  to  the  aged,  the  destitute,  and  those 
whom  their  own  families  are  not  able  to  support. 

Art.  14. — The  public  uebt  is  guarantied,  Every 
contract  and  engagement  made  by  the  Stale  is  to 
be  inviolate. 

Art.  15 — All  taxes  are  (or  the  common  good. 
Every  one  is  to  contribute  according  to  his  means 
and  fortune. 

Art.  Hi. — No  tax  can  be  made  or  levied  except 
by  force  of  law. 


Art.  17. — Direct  taxation  is  only  accorded  for 
one  year.  Indirect  taxes  may  be  for  several 
years. 

Chapter  III. — Of  Public  Duties. — Art.  18. — 
All  public  powers,  whatever  they  may  be,  ema- 
nate from  the  people.  They  cannot  be  delegated 
by  hereditary  tradition. 

Art.  19. — The  separation  of  powers  is  the  first 
duty  of  a free  government. 

Chapter  IV. — Of  the  Legislative  Power. — Art. 
20. — I he  French  people  delegate  the  legislative 
power  to  a single  assembly. 

Art  21  — The  whole  number  of  representatives 
shall  be  750,  including  those  from  Algeria  and 
the  French  colonies. 

Art.  22. — This  number  shall  be  raised  to  the 
total  of  900  for  assemblies  called  together  to  re- 
vise the  Constitution. 

Art.  23. — Population  shall  be  the  basis  for 
election. 

Art.  24. — Suffrage  shall  be  direct  and  univer- 
sal. 1 he  act  of  voting  shall  be  secret. 

Art.  25. — All  Frenchmen  aged  21,  and  in  the 
enjoyment  of  their  civil  and  political  rights,  are 
electors,  without  property  conditions  of  any  kind. 

Art.  26  — All  electors  are  eligible  to  be  elected 
without  property,  condition*,  or  reference  to 
place  of  dwelling,  who  are  25  years  of  age, 
and  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  civil  and  political 
rights. 

Art.  27. — The  electoral  law  will  determine  the 
causes  which  may  deprive  a French  citizen  of 
Ihe  right  of  electing  or  being  elected.  It  will 
designate  those  citizens  who,  after  having  exer- 
ci  ed  official  functions  in  a department  or  terri- 
tory, will  not  be  eligible  in  thuse  places. 

Art.  28 — The  exercise  of  any  remunerating 
public  function,  is  incompatible  with  the  trust  of 
a representative  of  the  people.  No  member  of 
the  Assembly  can  be  nominated  or  raised  to  pub- 
lic offices,  receiving  salary,  and  the  appointment 
to  which  proceeds  from  the  executive,  during  the 
continuuance  of  the  Legislature.  Exceptions  to 
the  above  dispositions  are  to  be  settled  by  the 
organ. c electoral  law. 

Art.  29 — The  terms  of  the  above  article  are 
not  applicable  to  assemblies  elected  for  the  revi- 
sion of  ttie  Constitution. 

Ait.  30. — The  elections  for  representatives 
shall  be  by  departments,  and  by  ballot.  The 
electors  shall  vole  at  the  chief  place  of  their  dis- 
trict. But  the  district  may  be,  for  local  causes, 
divided  into  several  sub-divisions,  under  lorms 
and  conditions  to  be  determined  by  the  electoral 
law. 

Art.  31. — The  National  Assembly  is  to  be  elec- 
ted lor  the  period  of  three  years — to  be  then  re- 
newed entirely.  Forty-five  days,  at  least,  before 
the  end  of  the  Legislature  a law  shall  be  passed 
to  fix  the  period  of  the  new  elections.  If  no  law 
is  passed  within  the  prescribed  lime,  the  electors 
shall  have  full  right  to  assemble  and  vote  on  the 
3Uth  day  preceding  the  close  of  the  Legislature. 
The  new  Assembly  is  convoked,  and  called  to 
meet,  by  full  right,  on  the  next  day  after  the  day 
on  which  the  trust  ol  the  old  Assembly  expires. 

Art.  32. — The  Assembly  is  permanent:  yet  it 
may  adjourn  to  any  time  which  it  shall  deter- 
mine. During  the  continuance  of  any  proroga- 
tion, a commission,  composed  of  members  of  com- 
mittees, and  twenty-five  representatives,  named 
by  the  Assembly  by  ballot,  and  an  absolute  ma- 
jority, will  have  the  right  to  call  together  the 
Assembly,  in  case  of  emergency.  Also,  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  republic  will  have  the  right  to  con- 
voke the  Assembly.  The  National  Assembly 
will  determine  the  place  of  its  sitting,  and  will 
settle  the  number  and  importance  of  the  military 
loices  lor  its  defence,  and  have  them  at  its  order. 

Art.  33. — Represeulativ es  are  always  free  to 
be  re-elected. 

Art.  34— The  members  of  the  Assembly  are 
the  representatives,  not  of  the  department  which 
elected  them,  but  ol  all  France. 

Art.  35. — I hey  cannot  receive  instructions  to 
be  binding  on  them. 

Art.  36. — Their  persons  are  inviolable.  They 
cannot  be  tried,  accused,  nor  condemned,  at  any 
lime,  lor  opinions  uttered  within  li.e  Assembly, 
excepting  when  caught  in  the  very  act. 

Art  37. — They  cannot  be  arrested  for  criminal 
offences,  nor  prosecuted,  until  after  permission 
granted  by  the  Assembly.  In  an  arrest  on  the 
very  act,  the  matter  shall  immediately  be  refer- 
red to  the  Assembly , w hich  shall  authorize  or 
refuse  the  continuation  of  the  prosecution.  The 
above  to  apply  also  to  the  case  of  citizens  impri- 
soned being  made  representatives. 
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Art . 38. — Every  representative-is  to  receive  a 
remuneration,  which  he  must  not  refuse. 

Art.  39. — The  sittings  of  the  Assembly  are  to 
be  public.  Nevertheless,  the  Assembly  may  lorm 
itself  into  a secret  committee,  on  the  call  of  a 
number  of  representatives,  as  settled  by  the  rules. 
Each  member  has  the  right  of  introducing  bills 
according  to  the  forms  and  rules. 

Article  40. — The  presence  of  half  the  members, 
and  one  over,  is  necessary  to  form  a quorum. 

Art.  41. — No  bill  (except  in  case  of  emergency) 
shall  be  passed  till  after  it  has  undergone  three 
different  readings,  at  intervals  of  not  less  than  five 
days  between  each  reading. 

Art.  42. — Every  proposition  claiming  urgency 
or  haste,  must  be  preceded  by  a report  of  mo- 
tives. If  the  Assembly  is  of  opinion  to  accede 
to  the  proposition,  it  will  fix  the  time  when  the 
report  upon  the  necessity  of  the  case  will  be  pre- 
sented. On  this  report,  if  the  Assembly  admits 
the  necessity  of  haste,  it  will  fix  the  tune  of  the 
debate.  If  the  Assembly  decides  against  the  ur- 
gency of  the  case,  the  bill  will  have  to  go  through 
the  usual  course. 

Chapter  V. — Of  the  Executive. — Art.  43  — The 
French  people  delegate  the  executive  power  to  a 
citizen  who  shall  receive  the  title  of  President  of 
the  Republic. 

Art.  44. — The  President  must  be  a native 
Frenchman  thirty  years  of  age  at  least,  and  must 
never  have  lost  the  quality  of  Frenchman. 

Art.  45. — 1 he  President  of  the  Republic  shall 
be  elected  for  four  years,  and  shall  not  be  eligible 
for  re-election  until  after  an  interval  of  lour 
years.  Neither  shall  the  Vice  President,  nor  any 
of  his  relations  , or  kindred,  to  the  sixth  degree 
inclusive,  be  eligible  for  re-election  after  him, 
within  the  same  interval  of  time. 

Art.  46. — The  election  shall  take  place  on  the 
second  Sunday  of  the  month  of  May.  If,  in  the 
event  of  dismissal,  or  from  any  other  cause,  a 
President  be  elected  at  any  other  period,  his 
powers  shall  expire  on  the  second  Sunday  of  the 
month  of  May,  in  the  fourth  year  following  his 
election.  The  President  shall  be  elected  by  bal- 
lot, and  by  an  absolute  majority  of  votes,  by  the 
direct  suffrages  of  all  the  electors  of  the  Frencti 
departments  and  of  Algeria. 

Art.  47. — The  records  of  the  electoral  opera- 
tions shall  be  transmitted  immediately  to  the 
National  Assembly,  which  shall  determine  with- 
out delay  upon  the  validity  of  the  election,  and 
shall  proclaim  the  President  of  the  Republic.  If 
any  candidate  shall  only  receive  one  half  of  ail 
the  voles  cast,  or  unless  he  shall  receive  at  least 
two  m.llions  of  votes,  or  it  the  conditions  requir- 
ed by  Ait.  44  are  not  fulfilled,  the  National  As- 
sembly shall  then  elect  the  President  ot  the  Re- 
public by  ari  absolute  majority,  and  by  ballot, 
from  among  the  five  candidates  who  are  eligible, 
and  who  shall  have  received  the  greatest  number 
of  votes. 

Art.  48. — Before  entering  upon  his  functions, 
the  President  ol  the  Republic  shall  lake  an  oaih, 
in  the  presence  ol  the  Assembly,  according  to 
the  terms  and  tenor  lollowing:  “In  presence  of 
God,  and  belure  the  French  people,  represented 
by  the  National  Assembly,  1 swear  to  abide  lailh- 
lul  to  the  democratic  Republic,  one  and  indivisi- 
ble, and  to  lultill  all  the  duties  which  tne  Consti- 
tution imposes  upon  me.” 

Art.  49  — He  shall  have  the  right  to  bring  in 
bills  by  his  Ministers  in  the  National  Assembly, 
lie  shall  watch  over  and  secure  the  execution  of 
the  laws. 

Art.  50. — He  shall  dispose  of  the  armed  force, 
w ithout  ever  being  able  to  command  H in  person. 

Ail.  51. — He  shall  not  have  the  power  to  alie- 
nate by  cesstun  any  portion  of  the  French  soil  or 
territory,  nor  shah  he  be  able  to  dissolve  or  ad- 
journ me  National  Assembly,  nor  shall  he  have 
power  hi  any  manner  to  suspend  the  laws,  or  the 
operation  ol  the  Constitution  and  laws. 

Art.  52. — He  shall,  every  year,  present  by  a 
message  to  the  National  Assembly  an  account  ol 
the  general  state  of  the  alfairs  ol  the  lepuuhc. 

Art.  53. — He  shall  negotiate  and  ratily  treaties. 
No  treaty  shall  be  conclusive  until  alter  it  has 
been  approved  by  the  National  Assembly. 

Ail.  54. — He  shall  walcn  over  the  delence  of 
the  Stale,  but  he  shall  not  have  power  to  under 
take  any  war  wiLhout  the  consent  of  the  National 
Assembly. 

Art.  55. — He  shall  have  the  pardoning  power. 
But  lie  snail  not  have  the  power  to  exercise  this 
lunction  until  alter  he  has  taken  the  advice  ol 
the  Council  of  Stale;  general  amnesties  shall 
only  be  granted  by  a law  passed  for  that  purpose ; 
the  President  ol  the  republic,  the  Ministers,  as 


well  as  all  other  persons  condemned  by  the  High 
Court  of  Justice,  shall  only  be  able  to  be  pardon- 
ed by  the  National  Assembly. 

Art.  56. — The  President  of  the  Republic  shall 
promulgate  the  laws  in  the  name  of  the  French 
people. 

Ait.  57. — Laws  of  emergency  shall  be  promul- 
gated after  three  days  from  their  passage,  and 
other  Jaws  after  one  month,  counting  from  the 
day  when  they  were  adopted  and  passed  by  the 
National  Assembly. 

Art.  58. — During  the  period  of  delay  specified, 
the  President  may,  by  a message  assigning  rea- 
sons therefor  require  a reconsideration  of  the 
law  which  has  been  passed.  The  Assembly  shall 
then  re-corisider  it,  after  which  the  resolution  it 
may  take  upon  the  matter  shall  be  final  and  de- 
finitive, and  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  President. 
In  such  a case  the  promulgation  of  the  said  law 
shall  be  made  within  the  delay  allowed  to  laws 
of  emergency. 

Art.  59. — In  default  of  the  promulgation  of 
laws  by  the  President,  within  the  periods  fixed 
by  the  preceding  articles,  the  President  of  the 
Assembly  shall  provide  for  their  due  promulga- 
tion. 

Art.  60.— Envoys  and  ambassadors  from  foreign 
powers  shall  be  accredited  by  the  President  of 
the  republic.- 

Art.  61. — He  shall  preside  at  all  national  so- 
lemnities. 

Art.  62. — He  shall  be  lodged  at  the  cost  of  the 
republic,  and  shall  receive  a salary  of  six  hun- 
dred thousand  francs  per  annum. 

Art.  63. — He  shall  reside  in  the  place  in  which 
the  National  Assembly  is  holding  its  sessions,  and 
shall  not  be  able  to  leave  the  continental  terri- 
tory of  the  republic  without  being  authorised  by 
law  to  do  so. 

Art.  64. — The  President  of  the  Republic  shall 
have  power  to  appoint  and  revoke  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Ministers.  He  shall  appoint  and  re 
voke,  in  a council  of  his  Ministers,  all  diplomatic 
agents,  commanders  in-chief  of  the  armies  ol  the 
republic,  by  sea  and  by  land,  all  prefects  and  su- 
perior officers  of  the  National  Guards,  of  the 
Seine,  the  Governors  of  Algeria  and  the  other 
colonies,  the  Attorney  General  and  all  other 
functionaries  of  superior  rank.  He  shall  appoint 
and  di-miss  at  the  suggestion  of  tlie  competent 
minister,  according  to  tne  terms  and  conditions 
fixed  by  law,  all  other  officers  and  functionaries 
ol  the  government  of  inferior  rank. 

Art.  65. — He  shall  have  the  power  of  suspend- 
ing lor  a period  not  exceeding  three  months, 
those  agents  of  the  executive  power  wtio  are 
elected  by  the  people.  He  shall  not  be  able  to 
dismiss  them  unless  by  the  advice  of  the  council 
of  state.  The  law  will  determine  the  case  in 
which  agents,  having  been  dismissed,  may  be  de- 
clared nut  to  be  eligiole  again  lor  the  same  office. 
Such  a declaration  of  ineligibility  can  only  be 
pronounced  by  a formal  judgment 
Art.  66. — The  number  of  ministers  and  their 
several  duties  shall  be  settled  by  the  legislative 
power. 

Art  67. — All  acls  of  the  President,  excepting 
those  by  wbicti  he  appoints  or  dismisses  any  ot 
bis  ministers  from  office,  shall  not  have  effect, 
unless  countersigned  by  some  minister. 

Art.  68. — The  President  of  the  Republic,  the 
ministers,  the  agents,  and  all  the  other  deposito- 
ries of  public  power,  shall  be  responsible  each, 
ill  so  far  as  he  is  concerned,  for  all  the  acts  of  the 
government  and  of  the  administration.  Every 
measure  by  winch  the  President  of  the  Republic 
shall  dissolve  or  prorogue  the  Assembly,  or  inter- 
pose any  obstacle  to  the  exercise  ot  its  public 
trust,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  crime  ot  nigh 
tieason.  By  any  such  single  act,  the  President 
becomes  divested  of  his  functions,  and  the  people 
are  required  not  to  yield  obedience  to  him ; the 
executive  power  shall  be  transferred  in  lull  an 
thorily  to  the  National  Assembly.  The  judges 
ol  the  High  Court  of  Justice  shall  immediately  as- 
semble, on  pain  of  forfeiture  ol  their  offices.  They 
shall  call  together  a jury,  in  some  place  to  be  by 
them  designated,  in  oider  to  proceed  to  trial  and 
judgment  upon  the  President  and  his  accomplices  ; 
and  they  shall  themselves  appoint  a magistrate  to 
be  charged  with  the  functions  of  public  minister. 

A law,  hereafter  to  be  passed,  shall  decide  ttie 
oilier  cases  ot  responsibility,  as  well  as  the  forms 
and  conditions  ot  the  prosecution  of  them. 

Art.  69. — The  ministers  shall  have  admission 
into  the  midst  of  the  National  Assembly,  and 
shall  be  beard  whensoever  ttiey  inquire  it.  They 
may  also  obtain  the  assistance  ul  clerks,  who 


shall  have  been  appointed  by  a decree  of  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  Republic. 

Art.  70. — There  shall  be  a Vice  President  of 
the  Republic,  to  be  appointed  by  the  National 
Assembly,  out  of  a list  of  three  candidates  pre- 
sented by  the  President  within  the  month  suc- 
ceeding his  election.  The  Vice  President  shall 
not  be  appointed  from  among  the  relations  or 
kindred  of  the  President  to  the  sixth  degree  in- 
clusive. In  any  case  of  the  prevention  of  the 
President,  the  Vice  President  shall  take  his  place 
for  the  time.  The  Vice  President  shall  be  sub- 
jected to  the  same  oath  as  the  President.  If  the 
Presidency  shall  become  vacant  by  the  death  of 
the  President,  his  dismissal  from  office,  or  from 
other  causes,  a new  election  for  President  shall 
be  had  within  a month. 

Chapter  VI  — Of  the  Council  of  Stale. — Art.  71. 
— There  shall  be  a Council  of  State,  of  which 
the  Vice  President  of  the  republic  shall  of  right 
be  the  President. 

Art.  72. — The  members  of  this  Council  shall 
be  appointed,  each  forsix  months,  by  the  National 
Assembly.  The  half  of  this  Council  shall  be  re- 
newed in  the  two  first  months  of  each  new  legis- 
lature, by  secret  ballot,  and  by  an  absolute  ma- 
jority. They  shall  be  indefinitely  re-eligible. 

Art.  73. — Such  of  the  members  of  the  Council 
of  Slate,  who  shall  have  been  appointed  from 
among  members  of  ttie  Assembly,  shall  be  imme- 
diately replaced  as  representatives  of  the  people. 

Art.  74. — Tne  members  of  live  Council  of  Stale 
shall  not  be  liable  to  be  dismissed  from  their 
office,  except  by  the  National  Assembly,  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  President. 

Art.  75. — The  Council  of  State  shall  be  con- 
sulted upon  all  bills  or  laws  to  be  presented  by 
the  government,  which,  according  to  law,  must 
be  presented  for  their  previous  examination  ; and 
they  shall  also  advise  upon  parliamentary  bills 
which  the  Assembly  may  send  to  them  for  their 
examination.  The  Council  of  Slate  shall  pre- 
pare the  rules  of  public  administration,  and  shall 
alone  and  by  itself  make  rules  in  relation  to  sub- 
jects over  winch  the  National  Assembly  shall 
give  to  it  a special  command.  It  shall  exercise 
over  the  public  administrations  all  the  powers  of 
control  and  of  superintendence  which  snail  here- 
after be  conferred  upon  it  by  law.  The  law 
will  determine  the  other  powers  and  duties  of  the 
Council. 

Chapter  VII — Of  the  Interior  Administration. 
— Art.  76. — The  uivision  of  the  territory  into  de- 
partments, arrondissements,  districts  and  com- 
munes shall  be  maintained.  Their  present  limits 
shall  not  be  changed,  except  by  law. 

Art.  77. — There  shall  be — 1st.  In  each  depart- 
ment an  administration  composed  of  a prelect,  a 
general  council,  and  a council  of  prefecture.  2d. 
in  each  ai  rondissement,  a sub-prefect.  3d.  In 
each  district,  a district-council  ; nevertheless, 
only  a single  district-council  shall  be  established 
in  a city  which  is  divided  into  several  districts. 
4th.  In  each  commune,  an  administration,  com- 
posed of  a mayor,  his  assistants,  and  a municipal 
council. 

Art.  78. — A law,  to  be  passed  hereafter,  shall 
fix  the  composition  and  duties  of  ttie  General 
Councils,  ttie  District  Councils,  and  the  Munici- 
pal Councils,  as  well  as,  also,  the  manner  of  ap- 
pointing the  Mayors,  and  their  assistants. 

Art.  79. — Ttie  General  Councils  and  ttie  Muni- 
pal  Councils  shall  be  elected  by  ttie  direct  vote 
of  all  citizens  living  in  the  department  or  the  dis- 
trict ; each  district  shall  elect  one  member  of  the 
General  Council;  a special  law  shall  regulate 
the  loims  of  election  in  the  Department  of  the 
Seine,  also  in  the  city  of  Fans,  as  well  as,  also, 
m ah  cities  containing  a population  of  over  Iwen- 
ly  ttiousand  souls. 

Art.  8 J. — The  Councils  General,  the  District 
Councils,  and  the  Municipal  Councils  may  be 
dissolved  by  the  President  of  the  Republic-,  on 
advice  of  the  Council  of  Stale;  the  law  will  fix 
tne  period  within  which  a new  election  shall  be 
held,  alter  such  dissolution. 

• Chapter  8. — Of  the  Judicial  Power. — Art.  81. 

— Justice  shall  be  awarded,  grails,  in  tne  name 
of  the  French  people.  Their  proceedings  stiall 
De  public,  except  in  cases  where  publicity  may 
be  detrimental  eitfier  to  the  public  order  ur  the 
morals,  in  which  case  the  court  shall  declare  the 
same  by  a formal  j udgment. 

Art.  «2. — 1 rial  by  jury  shall  be  continued  in 
criminal  cases. 

Art.  B3. — Ttie  decision  upon  all  political  of- 
fences, and  upou  all  offences  committed  by  means 
ot  ttie  press,  or  by  any  other  mode  ol  puolica- 
tton,  shall  belong  exclusively  to  the  jury.  The 
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organic  laws  shall  determine  the  tribunal  and 
powers  in  relation  to  offences  of  insult  and  defa- 
mation against  private  persons. 

Art.  84. — The  jury  alone  shall  decide  upon  the 
question  of  damages  claimed  on  account  of  al- 
leged offences  by  ttie  Press. 

Art  85. — The  justices  of  the  peace  and  their 
assistants,  judges  of  the  first  instance,  and  judges 
of  appeals,  members  of  the  Court  of  Cassation, 
Court  of  Accounts,  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  Republic,  according  to  a system 
of  candidateship  or  conditions  hereafter  to  be 
regulated  by  law. 

Jlrl.  86. — The  magistrates  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  President  of  the  Republic. 

Jirt.  87 — The  judges  of  the  first  instance  and 
of  appeal,  and  the  members  of  the  Court  of  Cas- 
sation, shall  be  appointed  for  life.  I hey  shall 
not  be  dismissed  or  suspended,  except  alter  for- 
mal judgment  rendered  against  them,  nor  pen- 
sioned off,  except  for  causes,  and  according  to  pro- 
cedures appointed  by  law. 

Art.  88. — Ttie  councils  of  war  and  of  revision 
of  ttie  armies  by  sea  and  by  land,  the  tribunals  of 
commerce,  ttie  piud'  homines,  and  other  special 
tribunals,  shall  retain  their  present  organization, 
and  their  present  functions,  unuf  the  law  shall 
decide  otherwise. 

Jirt  89  — Conflicts  of  jurisdiction  between 
courts  shall  be  regulated  by  a special  tribunal, 
composed  of  members  of  the  Court  of  Cassalion 
and  of  Counsellors  of  Slate,  to  be  designated 
every  three  years,  an  equal  number,  by  ihe  re- 
spective bodies  to  which  they  belong.  This  tri- 
bunal shall  be  under  the  presidentship  of  the 
.Minister  of  Justice. 

Jirt  9U. — Appeals  for  incompetence,  or  excess 
of  power,  agaiust  the  decrees  of  the  Court  of 
Accounts,  shall  be  carried  before  the  above  tri- 
bunal of  confliclive  jurisdiction. 

Art.  91. — A high  Court  of  Justice  shall  decide, 
will. out  appeal  or  demur  or  annUlimeiit,  all  ac- 
cusations made  by  the  National  Assembly  against 
the  President  ol  the  Republic  or  his  ministers, 
it  shall  likewise,  in  the  same  way,  try  all  cases  ol 
persons  accused  of  crimes,  attempts,  or  plots 
against  ttie  internal  and  external  sately  ol  the 
Stale,  which  the  Assembly  may  have  sent  belore 
it  lor  trial.  Except  the  ease  provided  tor  in  arti- 
cle 68,  U shall  not  be  called  logelher  unless  by 
decree  ol  the  National  Assembly,  winch  shall 
also  designate  the  city  in  which  the  court  shall 
hold  its  sittings. 

Art.  92. — Ine  high  Court  shall  be  composed  ol 
five  judges,  arid  ol  thirty-six  jurymen.  Every 
year,  in  me  first  days  ot  the  mouth  ol  Novem- 
ber, the  Court  ol  Cassation  shall  appoint  from 
among  its  memners,  by  secret  ballul  and  an  ab- 
solute majority,  the  judges  and  assistant  judges 
ol  the  high  Court.  The  five  judges,  wbo  will 
sit  regulai ly,  will  themselves  select  their  Presi- 
dent. The  magistrates  performing  the  lunctipns 
ol  the  public  ministry,  shall  be  designated  Dy  ihe 
President  ol  the  Repuulic  and  in  the  event  ol 
the  accusation  ol  ihe  President  or  his  Ministers, 
by  the  National  Assembly,  Hie  jury,  to  the  num- 
ber ol  thirty-six,  and  lour  supplementary  ones, 
shall  be  taken  Irom  among  ttie  members  ol  the 
Ctnci at  Councils  ol  the  Departments.  Repre- 
sentatives ol  the  people  shall  not  be  able  to  com- 
pose any  pait  ol  liiese  juries. 

Art.  a3. — When  a decree  of  the  National  As- 
sembly shall  have  ordered  the  I urination  ol  me 
High  Court  ol  Justice,  as  also  in  the  cases  pro- 
viued  lor  in  the  68tti  article,  on  Ihe-  requisition 
ol  ihe  Piesident  or  ol  one  ol  the  Juuges,  the 
President  ol  the  Court  of  Appeal,  and  m delauil 
ol  that  court,  the  President  ol  me  tribunal  ol  the 
hist  instance  in  the  department,  shall  draw  Jots 
in  public  assembly  lor  me  uame  ol  a member  ol 
the  (jicneial  Council. 

Art.  94. — On  the  day  indicated  by  the  judg- 
ment, n liieie  are  less  than  sixty  jury  men  pre- 
sent, the  number  shall  be  filled  up  uy  suppie- 
mcniaty  jurymen,  drawn  by  lot  by  Hie  Piesmetil 
ol  the  iiign  Cuuu  ol  Justice,  Irom  among  the 
names  oi  me  members  ol  tne  Council  Geiiei  al* 
ol  Hie  Department  in  which  the  court  holds  its 
silling. 

Art.  95 — Those  jurymen  who  shall  not  have 
given  an  adequate  excuse,  shall  be  condemned  to 
a fine  oi  not  leas  than  one  thousand  lrancs,  and 
not  more  than  ten  thousand,  besides  sufienng  the 
ut  pi  i v a nun  oi  their  political  rights  iur  five  years 
at  me  utmost. 

An.  96. — Doth  the  accused  and  the  public  ac- 
cusei  snail  have  the  light  to  challenge,  as  in  or- 
dinary cases. 

An.  97.  The  verdict  of  the  jury  pronouncing 


the  accused  guilty,  cannot  be  rendered  except  by 
by  a majority  of  two-thirds  of  all  the  jurymen. 

Art.  98. — In  all  cases  of  ministerial  responsi- 
bility the  National  Assembly  may,  according  to 
the  circumstances,  send  the  accused  minister  to 
be  tried  either  belore  the  High  Court  of  Justice 
or  by  the  ordinary  tribunals  for  civil  remedies. 

Art.  99  — The  National  Assembly  and  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  Republic  may,  at  all  events,  trans- 
mit the  examination  of  the  acts  of  any  minister, 
(except  of  the  President  himself,)  to  the  Council 
of  Slate,  the  report  of  whom,  in  the  premises, 
shall  be  made  public. 

Art.  100. — 'i  he  President  of  the  Republic  can 
only  be  brought  to  trial  before  the  High  Court  of 
Justice.  Except  as  is  provided  for  by  Ai  t.  68 , 
he  cannot  be  tried  unless  upon  accusation  made 
by  the  National  Assembly  for  crimes  and  misde- 
meanors, which  shall  be  determined  by  law. 

Chapter  IX  — Of  the  Public  Forces  — Art.  101. 
— The  public  force  is  instituted  lor  ttie  purpose 
of  defending  the  Slate  against  enemies  from  with- 
out, arid  at  the  same  time,  made  to  secure,  inter- 
bally,  the  maintenance  of  order,  and  the  execu- 
tion of  the  laws.  It  is  composed  of  the  National 
Guard,  and  of  the  army  by  sea  and  by  land. 

Art.  102. — Everv  Frenchman  isrbound  to  serve 
as  soldier,  and  to  belong  to  the  National  Guard, 
except  in  cases  of  exception  provided  by  law. 
The  privilege  lor  every  citizen  to  lioerate  himself 
from  the  necessity  of  personal  military  service, 
shall  be  regulated  by  Ihe  law  of  recruitment. 

Art.  103. — The  organization  of  the  National 
Guard,  and  the  constitution  of  ihe  army  shall  be 
regulated  by  law. 

Art.  104. — The  public  force  is  essentially  obe- 
dient. No  armed  force  can  constitute  a delibe- 
rative body. 

Ail.  105. — The  public  force  employed  to  main- 
tain interior  order,  can  only  act  upon  ttie  requisi- 
tion ol  the  constituted  authorities,  according  to 
the  regulations  prescribed  by  the  legislative 
power. 

Art.  106 — A law  shall  determine  those  cases 
in  w inch  the  state  of  seige  shall  be  declared,  and 
shall  regulate  the  forms  and  determine  ttie  effects 
ol  such  a measure. 

Art.  107. — No  foreign  troops  can  be  introdu- 
ced into  the  French  Territory,  without  the  pre- 
vious consent  of  the  National  Assembly. 

Chapter  X. — Special  Arrangements. — Art.  108. 
— W henever,  in  Hie  last  year  ol  a legislature, 
any  National  Assembly  shall  have  expressed  Ihe 
wish  that  the  Constitution  should  be  modified,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  this  revision  shall  be  entered 
upon  in  the  following  manner : — The  wish  ex- 
pressed by  the  Assembly  shall  not  be  converted 
into  a definitive  resolution,  except  after  three 
successive  deliberations  held  upon  the  subject,  at 
tne  intei val  ol  one  month  between  each  delibera- 
tion, and  the  measure  shall  only  be  carried  by  a 
vote  of  Ihree-lourlhs  of  the  Assembly.  The 
number  ol  voles  in  lavor  of  this  revision,  must 
be  5U0,  at  least.  The  Assembly  lor  revision 
shall  only  be  appointed  lor  three  months.  It 
shall  only  engage  in  the  special  revision  for 
which  it  has  been  assembled  ; yet,  in  cases  ol 
emergency,  it  may  provide  lor  legislative  neces- 
sities. 

****** 

Art.  111. — The  National  Assembly  confides 
the  deposite  ol  the  present  Constitution,  and  of 
the  rights  consecrated  by  it,  to  the  keeping  and 
to  the  patriotism  ol  every  Frenchman. 

Chapter  XU. — Transitory  Arrangements. — Art. 
112. — ihe  provisions  oi  toe  codes,  laws  and  re- 
gulations now  in  lorce,  and  which  are  not  con- 
trary to  the  present  Constitution,  shall  remain  in 
force  until  otherwise  provided  by  law. 

Art.  113. — All  the  authorities  constituted  by 
the  present  laws,  shall  continue  in  the  exercise 
of  itieir  present  duties  until  the  promulgation  of 
the  organic  laws  which  relate  to  ihern. 

Art.  114. — ihe  law  ol  judiciary  organization 
will  determine  the  particular  mode  lor  the  ap 
poinlment  and  first  composition  ol  the  new  tribu- 
nals. 

Art.  115. — Immediately  after  the  vole  upon 
the  constitution,  the  preparation  of  the  organic 
laws  shall  be  proceeued  upoif}  in  such  manner  as 
shall  be  determined  by  a special  Jaw  for  the  pur- 
pose. 

Art.  116. — The  first  election  of  a President  of 
the  Republic,  shall  take  place  in  conformity  with 
the  special  Jaw  on  this  subject,  passed  uy  the 
National  Assembly  on  the  28ih  ol  October,  1848. 

****** 


Cabinet  op  Lodis  Napoleon. — From  the  flew 
York  Commercial  Advertiser  : — At  its  head  is 
Odillon  Barrot  of  course.  He  holds  the  portfolio 
of  Minister  of  Justice.  Alter  twenty  years 
steady  pursuit  of  power,  he  is  at  last  prime 
minister.  He  attacked  the  Government  of  Louis 
Philippe  because  Louis  Philippe  would  not  have 
him,  but  preferred  M.  Guizot.  Tiiough  not  ihen 
a republican,  he  had  indirectly  a large  share  in 
the  revolution  which  produced  the  republic.  He 
has  his  reward.  As  a statesman  he  possesses 
Ihe  fundamental  quality  of  unblemished  honesty  ; 
a rare  endowment  for  a man  who  has  so  long 
played  so  important  a part  in  party  politics. 
But  in  respect  of  lalent  he  is  not  above  mediocri- 
ty, and  will  baldly  be  found  equal,  for  any  length 
of  time,  to  the  emergencies  of  liie  position  in 
which  he  is  now  placed, 

M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys,  the  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  is  a man  of  more  talent  but  of  less  sin- 
cerity. He  was  formerly  secretary  of  legation 
at  the  Hague  and  at  Madrid,  and  director  ol  com- 
mercial affairs  in  the  bureau  of  which  he  is  now 
the  chief.  He  belonged  to  the  moriarchial  oppo- 
sition and  was  a prominent  supporter  ol  the  re- 
form banquets. 

M.  Leon  Maleville,  the  minister  of  the  Inte- 
jior,  is  one  of  the  lieutenants  of  M.  Thiers,  to 
whose  fortune  he  has  constantly  been  attached 
for  the  dozen  years  which  he  has  passed  in  par- 
liamentary life ; as  is  the  ease  with  all  the  active 
lollowers  of  M.  'J  hiers,  he  has  more  wit  than 
wisdom,  more  lalent  lhau  j udgmenl,  and  more 
keenness  than  eloquence. 

M.  Falloux,  Minister  of  Public  Institution  and 
Worship,  is  a legitimist,  with  Jesuitical  blood 
in  his  veins.  If  Henry  V.  were  to  be  restored, 
he  would  be  his  Minister.  He  did  not  accept 
the  post  he  holds  in  the  present  C ibiriel  with  any- 
thing like  the  alaerity  manilesled  by  Odillon  Bar- 
rot  ; it  required  the  importunity  of  personal 
friends  lo  bring  him  to  it ; the  urgent  interces- 
sion of  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  and  M.  de  Mon- 
lalembert  finally  prevailed  upon  him.  One  of 
ttie  conditions  on  which  he  toyk  office  was,  that 
Ihe  Cabinet  should  go  lor  the  liberty  of  instruc- 
tion. 

tVI.  Leon  Faucher  is  Min'ster  of  Public  Works. 
He  was  thought  ol  for  the  portfolio  of  commerce, 
but  his  extreme  liee  trade  opinions  were  an  ob- 
stacle lo  that  post  being  confided  to  him.  He 
entered  on  public  life  as  a journalist,  was  for 
several  years  connecled  with  an  opposition  news- 
paper which  exists  no  longer,  called  Le  Temps’, 
alierwards  he  edited  the  Constilutionel,  and 
Irom  1835  lo  1840  was  a prominent  writer  in  the 
Courier  Francois.  Of  late  years  he  has  been  en- 
gaged in  economical  studies,  and  has  published 
several  works  remarkable  lor  their  ability,  in 
the  chamber  of  Deputies  be  belonged  to  Ihe 
opposition.  He  is  a good  speaker  as  well  as 
writer. 

M.  Bixio,  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and 
Commerce,  is  the  most  liberal  and  republican 
man  in  the  Cabinet.  He  is  an  Italian  by  birth, 
but  has  long  resided  in  France.  He  is  a man  of 
great  skill  in  affairs,  and  will  doubtless  fill  re- 
spectably the  important  office  lo  which  he  is  now 
elevated.  He  entered  public  life  with  the  revo- 
lution ; immediately  alter  February  he  was  sent 
by  M.  Lamartine  as  envoy  lo  Turin,  and  acquit- 
ted himself  creditably.  He  has  the  advantage  of 
having  no  political  history  previous  to  that  lime, 
it  is  lo  be  seen  whether  he  will  come  up  to  the 
example  of  his  immediate  predecessor  m office, 
M.  Tuurel,  the  only  Minister  since  February,  of 
whom  all  parties  are  compelled  lo  speak  with 
approbation. 

I he  Minister  of  the  Marine  and  the  Colonies, 
M.  de  Tracy,  is  perhaps  best  known  lor  Ins  long 
and  earnest  endeavors  to  procure  the  abolition 
oi  capital  punishment.  As  a politician  be  is  an 
independent  man,  and  has  never  been  absorbed 
m any  party,  tnougb  he  generally  voted  with  tne 
old  opposition.  He  is  a suppotler  of  liuerly  of 
instruction,  so  much  conleoued  lor  by  the  Ca- 
tholics, but  on  general  rather  than  sectarian 
grounds. 

'i  he  Department  of  War  is  occupied  by  Gen. 
Rulhieres,  wbo  had  the  same  place  in  the  auor- 
live  Cabiuet  which  on  the  23d  of  February  was 
to  lake  me  place  of  thaL  of  M.  Guizot,  it  may 
salely  be  doubted  whether  he  will  equal  his  im- 
cliate  predecessor,  Gen.  Lamoriciere,  in  ability. 
He  is  a member  of  the  Assembly,  of  recent  elec- 
tion. 

M.  Hyppolite  Passy  takes  the  supreme  direc. 
lion  ol  Hie  Finances,  an  office  which  he  held  in 
1837.  He  is  the  only  one  of  the  Ministers  who 
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does  not  belong  to  the  Assembly.  He  is  a man  | 
of  respectable  talents,  and  an  ultra  conservative,  i 
Nothing  great  or  brilliant  is  to  be  expected  from 
him. 


Chronicle. 

Gen.  Quitman  has  been  nominated  for  Gover- 
nor of  Mississippi,  by  Democratic  meetings  in 
verious  counties  of  that  State. 

Boston  Common  Schools. — Boston  has  fifteen 
public  school-houses,  erected  at  a cost  of  $477,- 
784,  averaging  $31,780. 

“ The  Epistle  of  St.  Paul"  is  the  title  of 
a new  paper  about  to  be  started  at  the  town  of 
St.  Paul,  the  capital  of  the  new  territory  of 
Minnesota. 

A Naval  Court  Martial  assembles  on  the 
7 1 h inst., on  board  the  Pennsylvania,  for  the  trial 
of  Com.  Read,  Capt.  Smoot,  Lieut.  Prentiss,  and 
others. 

Idr1  A duel  occurred  at  Old  Point  Comfort, 
on  Thursday  last,  between  J.  P.  Jones,  a Mid 
shipman  in  the  Navy,  and  Doctor  Pope,  nephew 
of  Com.  Barney,  in  which  both  were  severely 
wounded. 

A Colored  Magistrate. — Robert  Morris  E'-q., 
a colored  member  of  Hie  Suffolk  (Mass.)  bar, 
has  been  appointed  a Justice  of  the  Peace  for  the 
County  of  Suffolk.  So  says  the  Bjslon  Travel- 
ler. 

The  debt  of  Cincinnati,  on  the  26th  of 
March,  as  appears  by  the  annual  statement  of 
that  date,  was  $1,657,365  27,  and  the  amount 
due  the  city  $185,368,  of  which  $50,368  was  can- 
celled. 

Suppression  of  the  African  Slave  Trade. — 
The  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  (England)  have  or- 
dered the  Lark,  a small  vessel  lying  at  Chatham, 
to  be  fitted  as  a yacht,  for  the  use  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  African  Republic  of  Liberia. 

Election  in  New  Granada. — Private  advices 
from  Santa  Marta  to  17th  March  stale  that  the 
election  for  the  Presidency  resulted  in  the  choice 
of  General  Hilario  Lopez. 

Another  Steamship  for  San  Francisco. — 
The  steamship  Unicorn,  formerly  employed  in 
the  British  Government  mail  service,  sailed  from 
New  York  for  San  Francisco,  on  Monday  with 
38  or  40  passengers.  She  stops  on  the  way  at 
Rio  Janeiro  and  Valparaiso. 


Arkansas. — The  Lillie  Rock  Banner,  of  the 
10  instant,  contains  returns  from  all  the  counties 
in  the  State  bat  two — Missississippi  and  Iznd — 
which  give  Col.  Roane  a majority  ol  62  votes. 
This,  the  Banner  considers,  insures  Col.  Roane’s 
election. 


Longevity. — In  the  town  of  South  Windsor, 
Connecticut,  with  a population  of  less  than  1700 
inhabitants,  there  were,  on  first  January  last,  81 
persons  over  70  years  of  age.  Of  this  number 
40  were  between  the  ages  of  70  and  75;  14  be- 
tween 75  an  1 80  ; 19  between  80  and  85  ; 4 be- 
tween 85  and  90,  arid  4 between  90  and  100. 


Congressional  Elections. — E ections  for  the 
31st  Congress  have  been  appointed  to  take  place 
as  follows  : — 

Mass.  (1  va’cy)  May  30.  Kentucky  Aug.  6 
N.  Carolina  Aug.  2.  Maiylaud  Oct.  3. 

Tennessee  Aug.  6 Louisiana  Nov.  5. 

Alabama  Aug.  6.  Mississippi  Nov.  5. 

Indiana  Aug.  6.  Texas  Nov.  5 


St.  Domingo. — On  the  29 th  March  the  city  of 
St.  Domingo  was  under  martial  law.  At  an 
alarm  signal  all  the  citizens,  with  the  President 
at  their  head,  marched  out  to  meet  the  Hayliens, 
who  were  coming  down  in  large  numbers  under 
command  of  President  Soulouque  The  flotilla, 
consisting  of  five  vessels  of  war,  had  sailed  lor 
Axuca,  with  five  hundred  troops. 


U S.  Ship  Albany. — A letter  received  here 
from  the  U.  S.  ship  Albany,  dated  at  St.  Jago  de 
Cuba,  March  21sl,  says:  “ Our  passed  midship- 
men four  in  number,  are  under  the  hatches  for 
refusing  to  carry  lights  down  into  the  rooms  of 
the  lieutenants  when  calling  the  relief ; they  will, 
in  all  probability  be  tried  by  a court  martial  on 
our  arrival  at  Pensacola.  Officers  and  crew  all 
well.” 


Canada. — The  latest  accounts  from  Montreal 
stale  that  the  excitement  continues.  The  meet- 
ing held  at  the  Champ  de  Mars,  over  which  Hon. 
George  Moffat  presided,  recommended  that  peti- 
tions to  the  Queen  be  got  up  for  the  recal  of 
Lord  Elgin,  and  to  disallow  the  Bill  of  Indemnity. 
The  hotels  and  garrisons  are  all  under  arms,  and 
cannon  are  placed  in  the  streets  for  the  purpose 
of  suppressing  further  riot.  The  infection  has 
extended  to  other  parts  of  the  provinces,  and 
riots  are  said  to  have  occurred  at  Kingston,  To- 
ronto, and  other  places. 

Presentation  of  a Sword. — The  sword  voted 
to  Major  General  Taylor  (now  President  of  the 
United  States)  by  the  Legislature  of  Virginia,  in 
honor  of  the  distinguished  courage  and  conduct 
displayed  by  him  in  his  victorious  achievements 
in  Mexico,  was  presented  to  him  at  the  Presiden- 
tial Mansion  by  the  Committee  of  citizens  of  that 
State  selected  for  the  purpose,  at  the  head  of 
whom  was  Mr.  R.  T.  Daniel,  who  in  behalf  of 
the  Committee  made  a neat  and  eloquent  address 
which  was  responded  to  by  the  General  in  no 
less  eloquent  terms. 

The  Comet  Medal. — The  gold  medal  award- 
ed to  Miss  )|aria  Mitchell  by  the  King  of 
Denmark  for  oiscovering  a new  comet  has  been 
received  by  that  accomplished  lady.  The  me- 
dal is  of  pure  gold,  and  weighs  about  two  ounces. 

On  one  side  is  the  head  of  the  present  King  of 
Denmark,  with  the  simple  inscription,  “ Cliris- 
lianus  VIII,  Rex  Danitz ■” 

On  the  reverse  is  the  figure  of  Urania , the 
muse  of  astronomy,  as  depicted  in  ancient  works 
ol  art.  Underneath  the  figure  is  this  inscription  : 
“ Cometa  tiisus,  lsf  Oct  1847.” 

Surrounding  the  figure  is  the  following  appro- 
priate line  from  Virgil  : 

Non  fruslra  signorum  orbit  us  speculamus  el  orlus." 

(Not  in  vain  we  contemplate  the  rising  and 
setting  of  the  constellations.)  On  the  edge  of 
the  medal  is  the  name  of  the  discoverer,  and  the 
whole  medal  is  executed  in  the  highest  style  of 
the  art. 

Holland  Land  Company. — In  noticing  the 
sale  recently  made  by  this  company  of  all  their 
remaining  lands  in  Pennsylvania  (about  23,000 
acres  in  Armstrong  County  ),  the  Pittsburg  Ame- 
rican says: 

The  history  of  this  company  would  be  in  its 
details  an  interesting  one.  Some  gentlemen  in 
Holland  advanced  money  on  loan  to  this  country 
or  State,  during  the  Revolution,  to  carry  on  the 
war,  the  successful  termination  of  which  found 
us  too  poor  to  repay  it.  In  lieu  of  guilders  a 
cession  of  land  was  proposed  and  accepted, 
which  extended  through  a large  part  of  Wes- 
tern P ennsylvania  and  New  Yoi k,  and  proved, 
we  believe,  a losing  bargain  to  the  honest  bur- 
ghers of  Amsterdam. ’-’ 

Virginia  Election. — The  returns  for  mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  the  Slate  Legislature  are 
yet  very  incomplete.  Of  the  former  ascertained 
to  be  elected,  are 

1st  district,  John  S.  Millson,  ( Dem  ) 


2nd 

do 

Richard  K.  Meade,  (Dem.) 

6th 

do 

James  A.  Seddon,  do  gain. 

Jeremiah  Morton,  ( Whig.) 

9th 

do 

10th 

do 

Richard  Parker,  (Vein.) 

11th 

do 

James  McDowell,  do 

In 

Ihe  7th 

and  15lh  districts  the  result  is  ex 

tremeiy  doubtful. 

For  members  of  the  Legislature,  the  Whig 
gain  is  stated  to  be  six,  and  the  Democratic  gain 
three,  in  the  few  counties  heard  from. 

Popular  meetings  are  in  progress  in  the  several 
counties  of  Missouri  to  endorse  the  resolutions 
of  the  late  Legislature  against  the  Wilmot  Provi- 
so, and  present  the  alternative  of  a dissolution  of 
the  Union  in  case  the  Northern  people  do  not  con- 
duct themselves  better  on  Ihe  Slavery  question  1 
There  is  a good  deal  of  significance  in  the  time 
and  the  manner  of  these  proceedings,  the  object 
being,  as  we  infer  from  the  St.  Louis  Republican, 
to  cut  off  Col.  Benton  from,  or  commit  the  ‘ de- 
mocracy’ against,  any  appeal  or  justification 
which  he  may  have  to  make  for  his  course  in  the 
Senate  on  the  Wilmot  Proviso.  This  appeal,  and 
this  justification,  the  Republican  says,  Col.  Ben- 
ton intends  to  make,  and,  for  this  purpose,  he  is 
about  to  make  a tour  in  the  State.  He  acted  un- 
der the  resolutions  of  the  precedmg  Legislature. 


The  Pirate  Moors. — The  English  govern- 
ment demands  of  Morocco  10,000  dollars,  as  in- 
demnity for  an  English  subject,  who  has  been  ill- 
treated  ; 18  000  dollars  for  each  of  the  persons 
who  were  wounded  in  the  capture  of  the  brig 
Three  Sisters,  taken  near  Gibraltar;  18,000  dol- 
lars lor  the  families  of  those  who  were  killed,  and 
a full  compensation  for  the  losses  sustained  by 
the  owner  and  freighter  of  the  vessel,  making  in 
all  400,000  dollars.  The  Moors  of  the  Riff  will 
have  to  pay  20,000  dollars,  and  are  to  chastise 
the  pirates  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Commander 
of  the  Sidon,  who  is  charged  with  the  settlement 
of  this  affair. 

Emigration  to  California — According  to 
accounts  commencing  from  the  commencement 
of  the  gold  fever  to  the  17th  inst.,  the  number 
of  passengers  sailed  for  California  is  as  follows  : 
Via  Cape  Horn,  14,191  ; Chagres,  3547  ; Vera 
Cruz,  698  ; Brazos,  765;  Corpus  Christi,  103; 
San  Juan  River,  1 J 8 ; Tampico,  87  ; Galveston, 
86;  Lavaca,  122.— Total,  19,717. 

California  Movement  at  the  South — A Mr.  Ro- 
bert R.  Howard,  of  Georgia,  proposes  to  form 
an  association  of  three  to  five  hundred  young 
men  to  emigrate  to  California  this  spring,  each 
member  of  the  company  to  take  with  him  at 
least  one  and  not  more  than  four  male  slaves. 
The  company  are  to  go  prepared  to  protect 
themselves  and  their  property,  and  provisioned 
for  six  months  or  a year  after  their  arrival  in 
California, 

The  emigration  to  California,  by  the  overland 
routes  of  Missouri  and  Arkansas,  is  likely  to  be 
immense.  The  St  Louis  Republican  of  the  10th 
inst.  says  that  upwards  of  1000  persons  had 
reached  that  city  within  the  previous  three  days 
on  their  way  to  Fort  Leavenworth,  and  several 
boats  were  then  due  from  the  Ohio.  From  the 
10th  to  the  13th,  750  more  arrived.  On  the 
14lh,  a company  of  195  arrived  from  Zanesville, 
Ohio,  and  another  company  from  Louisville. 
On  the  15th  the  steamer  Cambria  arrived  with  a 
company  of  200  from  Utica,  New  Yoik.  A let- 
ter Irom  Independence,  Missouri,  nated  April  7lh, 
and  written  by  Captain  Thomas  S.  Hart,  of 
Pittsburgh,  states  that  the  cholera  has  made  its 
appearance  there  among  the  Calilornia  emigrants. 
It  was  also  prevailing  to  a consideiable  extent  at 
St.  Joseph. 

Markets. — The  New  York  Correspondent  of 
the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  of  Saturday  last 
says  : The  Cambria’s  advices  being  lavorable  lor 
flour,  holders  were  quite  still  to-day,  and  deman- 
ded 6±  to  12j  cents  advance  on  the  common 
grades.  The  market  closed  firm.  Prime  Gene- 
see flour  is  quoted  at  $5  62j  a $5  75  New  Or- 
leans $4.87  to  £5.121  for  common  to  good  brands. 
Rye  flour  $2  75  Market  for  grain  remains  firm, 
and  there  is  a lair  demand.  Market  lor  rye  is 
heavy.  Corn  closes  better.  Prices  range  Iroin 
50  to  62c.  for  New  Orleans  to  Northern  and  Jer- 
sey yellow.  Oats  scarce  and  firm  at  37gt:. 

The  Cotton  mantel  is  dull.  A decline  of  j to 
a is  quoted  since  the  receipt  of  the  Steamer’s 
news. 

Slocks  — Continue  firm  as  to  Government  stocks, 
while  the  fancies  go  down. 

Money.—  I here  is  no  change  in  this  respect. 
First  class  paper  ranges  from  9 to  10  per  cent. 
Exchange  is  more  bouyaut,  and  quotations  are 
more  firm. 

In  Philadelphia  also  the  advices  have  had  a 
very  good  effect  on  flour  and  grain  12g  ^ 
cents  advance  on  flour  is  demanded.  Wheat  and 
corn  is  a liifle  higher. 
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National  QUfairs. 

CIVIL  APPOINTMENTS, 

BY  THE  PRESIDENT. 

Postmasters. 

Edward  W.  Lincoln,  Worcester,  Massachusetts 

Joshua  Dunn,  Portland.  Maine. 

Henry  H.  Matthews,  Elmira,  New  York, 

Elisha  Stair,  Milwaukie,  Wisconsin. 

John  F.  Bodley,  Vicksburg,  Mississippi. 

Isaac  Platt,  Poughkeepsie,  New  York. 

Isaac  Dillon,  Zanesville,  Ohio. 

Jlaron  F.  Perry,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

William  Oliver,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Gold  S.  Silliman,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

Jlndrew  Mortimer,  Pottsville,  Pennsylvania. 

Joseph  T.  Dunning,  Brunswick,  Maine. 

Caleb  Clark,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan. 

Marshals. 

Henry  F.  Talmadge,  to  be  Marshal  of  the  South- 
ern District  of  New  York,  in  the  place  of  Eli 
Moore,  removed. 

Frederick  G.  Smith,  to  be  Marshal  of  the  Wes- 
tern District  of  Louisiana,  in  the  place  of  John 
E.  King,  who  declines  the  appointment. 

Gosliom  A.  Jones,  to  be  Marshal  of  the  District 
of  Ohio,  in  the  place  of  Daniel  A.  Robertson,  re- 
moved. 

William  Paine,  of  Maine,  to  be  Marshal  of  the 
United  States  for  the  District  of  Maine,  in  the 
place  of  Rufus  McIntyre,  removed. 

Stephen  B.  Shelladay,  of  Iowa,  to  be  Marshal  of 
the  United  States  for  the  District  of  Iowa,  in 
place  of  Gideon  S.  Bailey,  resigned. 

Benjamin  Bond,  of  Illinois,  to  be  Marshal  of 
the  United  Slates  for  the  District  of  Illinois,  in 
the  place  of  Stinson  H.  Anderson,  removed. 

Attorneys. 

Octavius  N.  Ogden,  to  be  District  Attorney  for 
the  Western  District  of  Louisiana,  in  the  place 
of  Henry  Boyce,  who  declines  the  appointment. 

Samson  Mason,  to  be  District  Attorney  for  the 
District  of  Ohio,  in  the  place  of  Thomas  W.  Bart- 
ley, removed. 

Absalom  Fowler,  of  Arkansas,  to  be  Attorney 
of  the  United  States  for  the  District  of  Arkansas, 
in  the  place  of  Samuel  II.  Hempstead,  removed. 

Collectors  of  the  Customs. 

Luther  Jewett,  Portland,  Maine. 

Hooper  C.  Hicks,  Vienna,  Maryland. 

Robert  Mitchell,  Pensacola,  Florida. 

James  R.  Sanchez,  St.  Augustine,  Florida. 

Elias  Pond,  Genessee,  New  York. 

Ezra  Smith,  Champlain,  New  York. 

Willium  P.  Brobson,  for  the  district  of  Dela- 
ware. 

Jacob  Russell,  Chicago,  Illinois.  * 

Daniel  Kilby,  Passamaquoddy,  Maine. 

Charles  Peters,  Frenchman’s  Bay,  Maine. 


Buslirod  W-  Hinckley,  Penobscot,  Maine. 

William  C.  Hammett,  Bangor,  Maine. 

Jeremiah  Bailey,  Wiscasset,  Maine. 

Benjamin  Randall,  Bath,  Maine. 

Swveyors  of  the  Customs. 

Joseph  Gunnison,  Eastport,  Maine. 

Bazallecl  Cushman,  Portland,  Maine. 

Land  Officers. 

John  M.  Hughes,  to  be  Receiver  of  Public  Mo-, 
neys,  at  Plattsburg,  Missouri,  in  the  place  of  Bela 
M.  Hughes,  resigned. 

John  L.  Green,  to  be  Receiver  of  Public  Mo- 
neys at  Chillicothe,  Ohio,  in  the  place  of  John 
Hough,  removed. 

Cyrus  W.  Wilson,  of  Arkansas,  to  be  Receiver 
of  Public  Moneys  at  Little  Rock,  Arkansas,  in 
the  place  of  Lemuel  R.  Lincoln,  removed. 

Lorenzo  Gibson,  of  Arkansas,  to  be  Surveyor 
General  of  the  Public  Lands  in  Arkansas,  in  the 
place  of  Wm.  Pelham,  removed. 

Silas  Noble,  of  Illinois,  to  be  Register  of  the 
Land  Office  at  Dixon,  Illinois,  in  the  place  of 
Seth  B.  Farwell,  removed. 

Cyrus  Aldrich,  of  Illinois,  to  be  Receiver  of 
Public  Moneys  at  Dixon,  Illinois,  in  the  place  of 
John  Dement,  removed. 

Samu  l Meriwether,  of  Indiana,  to  be  Receiver 
of  Public  Moneys  at  Jeffersonville,  Indiana,  in  the 
place  of  David  G.  Bright,  resigned. 

Henry  F.  Mooney,  of  Arkansas,  to  be  Register 
of  the  Land  Office  at  Helena,  Arkansas,  in  the 
place  of  Henry  L.  Biscoe,  removed. 

Lorenzo  D.  Maddox,  of  Arkansas,  to  be  Receiver 
of  Public  Moneys  at  Helena,  Arkansas,  in  the 
place  of  Geo.  Jefferies,  removed. 

William  E.  Powell,  of  Arkansas,  to  be  Register 
of  the  Land  Office  at  Champagnole,  Arkansas,  in 
the  place  of  Hiram  Smith,  removed. 

Ezra  Hill,  of  Arkansas,  to  be  Receiver  of  Pub- 
lic Moneys  at  Champagnole,  Arkansas,  in  the 
place  of  Matthew  F.  Rainey,  removed. 

William  H.  Etter,  of  Arkansas,  to  be  Register 
of  the  Land  Office  at  Washington,  Arkansas,  in 
the  place  of  Benjamin  P.  Jett,  removed. 

Bernard  F.  Hempstead,  of  Arkansas,  to  be  Re- 
ceiver of  Public  Moneys  at  Washington,  Arkan- 
sas, in  the  place  of  Daniel  T.  Witter,  removed. 

James  II.  Stirman,  of  Arkansas,  to  be  Register 
of  the  Land  Office  at  Fayetteville,  Arkansas,  in 
the  place  of  Ephraim  D.  Dickson,  removed. 

Richard  M.  Thruston,  of  Arkansas,  to  be  Re- 
ceiver of  Public  Moneys  at  Fayetteville,  Arkan- 
sas, in  the  place  of  Matthew  Leeper,  removed. 

James  H.  Patterson,  of  Arkansas,  to  be  Register 
of  the  Land  Office  at  Batesville,  Arkansas,  in  the 
place  of  John  Miller,  removed. 

William  S.  Hynson,  of  Aikansas,  to  be  Receiver 
of  Public  Moneys  at  Batesville,  Arkansas,  in  the 
place  of  D.  J.  Chapman,  removed. 

John  E.  Manly,  of  Arkansas,  to  be  Register  of 
the  Land  Office  at  Clarksville,  Arkansas,  in  the 
place  of  John  Bruton,  removed. 

William  Goodrich,  of  Arkansas,  to  be  Receiver 
of  Public  Money?  at  Clarksville,  Arkansas,  in  the 
place  of  Williams  Adams,  removed. 


THE  THEASURY. 

The  following  were  the  receipts  into  the  Trea- 
sury during  the  quarter  ending  March  31st  last : 


From  customs,  about 
From  lands 
From  loan  of  1847 
From  loan  of  1848 
From  miscellaneous  sources 


$8,374  628  61 
389  566  17 
66  501)  00 
3 668  000  00 
2,181.350  00 

$14,680,044  78 

The  Expenditures  during  the  same  period 
weie  : 

Civil,  miscellaneous  and  foreign 
intercourse,  (including  $1,030,- 
059  63,  under  treaty  with 
Mexico,)  $2  873  030  64 

On  account  of  the  army,  & c.  1,637  0c2  10 

Indian  Department  63  687  93 

Fortifications  116  052  89 

Pensions  671,436  20 

Navy  2,091,291  03 

Interest  on  Treasury  notes  and 
public  debt  167.3C8  61 

Reimbursement  of  Treasury  notes  3,510,100  00 

Redemption  of  Treasury  notes 

purlo.ned,  including  interest  108  10 


$11,130  097  50 

Treasury  Notes  outstanding  May  1,  1849. 
Amount  outstanding  of  the  seve- 
ral issues  prior  to  act  of  22d 
July,  1846,  as  per  records  of  . 
this  office  $150,339  31 

Amount  outstanding  of  the  issue 
of  22J  July,  1846,  as  per  re- 
cords ol  this  ofiiee  135,850  00 

Amount  outstanding  of  the  issue 
of  ttie  28th  January,  1847,  as 
per  records  of  this  office 


Deduct  cancelled  notes  in  the 
hands  of  the  accounting  officers, 
of  which  $9,750  is  under  the 
act  of  22d  July,  1846,  $300  un- 
der the  act  of  23ih  Jan.,  1847, 
and  $350  under  other  acts 


5 673,550  00 
5,959,739  31 


10,400  00 


$5,949,339  31 
ALLEN  A.  HALL, 

Register  of  Treasury. 


DIPLOMATIC. 

|I3?“  The  President  of  the  United  States  has 
officially  recognized  Maximin  Isnard  as  Consul 
of  the  French  Republic  for  Boston,  in  Massachu- 
setts. 

fEjS"’  The  Commander  de  Figanine  y Marao, 
Charge  d’Affuires  of  Portugal  to  the  United  States, 
sailed  from  New  York  to  Oporto  on  the  3rd  inst. 


ARMY. 

The  Savannah  Republican  announces  the 
death  of  Captain  Wycke  Hunter,  of  the  U.  S. 
Dragoons 

Light  Artillery. — In  conformity  with  the 
act  passed  at  the  late  session  of  Congress,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  has  directed  that 
Company  (I),  Captain  Magruder,  of  the  First  Re- 
giment, Company  (M)  Captain  Roland,  of  the 
Second  Regiment,  Company  (B)  Captain  Shorn, 
Third  Regiment,  and  Company  (G)  Captain  Free- 
man, of  the  Fourth  Regiment  of  Artillery  be  or- 
ganized and  equipped  as  Light  Artillery.  Four 
pieces  and  forty-four  horses  will  be  allowed  to 
each  Company,  and  all  the  necessary  supplies 
furnished. 

Company  (B),  Third  Artillery,  is  ordered  to 
take  post  at  West  Point  for  the  purpose  of  aiding 
in  the  practical  instruction  of  the  cadets  in  this 
branch  of  the  military  service,  under  its  captain, 
Brevet  Major  Shorn,  the  present  instructor  of 
artillery  at  the  Academy. 

California  Troops. — General  Riley,  his  staff, 
and  part  of  the  Third  Regiment  of  United  States 
Infantry,  reached  Valparaiso  on  the  7th  Februa- 
ry, en  route  for  California.  They  would  remain 
at  Valparaiso  until  (he  1 1th  February. 
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fTjr*  The  steamer  St.  Paul  left  St.  Louis  on 
the  23rd  of  April  for  Fort  Leavenworth  wilh 
four  hundred  troopsj  composing  part  of  General 
Twiggs’  division. 

Brevet  Major  General  Brooke,  at  pre- 
sent stationed  at  New  Orleans,  has  been  ordered 
to  assume  the  command  of  the  army  in  New 
Mexico,  lately  detached  from  General  Worth’s 
command. 


NAVY. 

Navy-yard,  Pensacola. — From  the  N.  0.  Pica- 
yune.— This  yard  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  Uni- 
ted Stales,  and  the  beautiful  system  of  order 
whieh  prevails  in  its  various  departments  is  the 
admiration  of  all  who  visit  it.  The  grounds  are 
tastefully  laid  out,  and  at  this  season  of  the  year 
ore  adorned  wilh  every  variety  of  shrubbery  and 
flowers.  The  yard  contains  many  objects  wor- 
thy of  notice  ; among  which  are  four  immense 
cisterns,  each  holding  about  300,000  gallons,  for 
the  purpose  of  supplying  ships  with  water.  The 
saluting  battery  is  tastefully  mounted,  and  con- 
sists of  twenty-two  long  eighteens.  In  the  artil- 
lery park  are  mounted  five  immense  guns,  the 
largest  ever  made,  called  “Columbia.”  These 
guns  weigh  over  seven  tons  each;  they  are  ten 
inches  calibre,  and  will  throw  a shot  or  bomb, 
weighing  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  pounds 
three  miles.  A floating  dock  is  in  course  of  con- 
struction, which  is  described  as  a most  stupen- 
dous work,  that  is  to  cost  $900,000  w hen  finished. 
It  is  to  be  built  on  the  plan  of  a halance  dock 
which  floats  the  vessel  in,  when  the  dock  is  closed 
up  and  the  water  pumped  out.  The  ship  being 
them  on  a railway,  is  run  ashore  to  a ship  housa 
or  any  other  place,  where  she  is  to  be  repaired 
or  examined. 

A permanent  wharf  is  also  in  process  of  con- 
struction. It  is  being  built  of  granite,  and  will 
lie  three  hundred  and  twenty  feet  long.  The 
Naval  Hospital  in  point  of  location  and  comforts, 
is  not  surpassed  by  any  of  the  other  five  similar 
establishments  in  the  Union.  This  department 
is  in  charge  of  Dr.  Isaac  Hulse,  Surgeon  of  the 
Navy,  a gentleman  celebrated  for  his  skill  and 
talent,  as  well  as  for  his  hospitality  and  nobleness 
of  heart.  It  was  through  his  humane  and  iauda 
ble  exertions  that  a library  has  been  established 
there,  now  numbering  over  one  thousand  three 
hundred  bound  volume-,  for  the  use  of  the  sailors 
and  officers  of  the  Navy. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  officers  stationed 
in  the  yard  ; Geo.  N.  Hollins,  Commander  ; J. 
W.  Cook,  first  Lieutenant ; Richard  Love,  second 
Lieutenant ; and  Jonn  Pierson,  Master.  Captain 
Hollins  is  now  the  only  survivor  of  those  who 
were  on  board  the  frigate  President,  at  the  time 
of  her  capture  in  1815. 

Naval  Depot  in  the  Mediterranean Mr. 

Niles,  our  Minister  to  Sardinia  has  obtained  from 
that  Government  the  privilege  of  a permanent 
Naval  Depot,  at  Spezzia. 

The  U.  S.  sloop-of-war,  Preble,  sailed 
from  Hong  Kong,  on  the  12th  of  February,  for 
Japan,  but  returned  on  the  16th,  one  of  the  crew 
having  been  attacked  with  small-pox,  at  that  time 
prevalent  among  the  Chinese  at  Canton. 

The  U.  S.  store-ship,  Supply,  from  Nor- 
folk, arrived  at  Gibraltar,  on  the  3d  of  April, 
and  sailed  again  on  the  5th. 

fd5*  The  U.  S.  ship,  Plymouth,  was  on  her 
way  up  Canton  river,  bound  from  Macao  to 
‘Whampoa,  on  the  6th  of  January.  She  would 
probably  remain  at  Whampoa  several  months,  or 
until  the  English  and  Chinese  difficulties  are  set- 
tled. 

The  Plymouth  was  at  Whampoa,  26th  Febru- 
ary. 

The  U.  S.  frigate,  United  States,  has 
been  taken  into  the  dry  dock  at  the  Navy-yard, 
Norfolk,  for  repairs. 

Id3  The  surveying  schooner,  John  Y.  Mason, 
is  tilling  for  a cruise. 

fXiU’  Commander  William  H.  Gardner,  is  or- 
dered to  the  command  of  the  U.  S.  sloop-of-war, 
Vandalia,  now  fitting  out  at  the  Gosport  Navy- 
yard. 


jTj*  The  U.  S.  sloop-of-war  St.  Louis  and 
brig  Perry  were  at  Rid  Janeiro  25th  March. 

lid’  The  Naval  General  Court’  Martial,  now 
in  session  on  board  the  Pennsylvania,  at  Norfolk, 
is  composed  of  the  following  officers  : — Commo- 
dore Stewart,  President;  Commodores  Charles 
Morris,  John  Downes,  Lawrence  Kearny,  Daniel 
Turner;  Captains  Chas.  S.  McCauley,  Eli  A.  F. 
Lavalette,  Silas  H.  Stringham,  Isaac  Mayo,  Jas. 
Armstrong,  Samuel  L.  Breese,  French  Forrest. 
R.  S.  Cox,  Esq,  of  Washington,  is  Judge  Advo- 
cate. 

Commodore  Perry  being  too  unwell  to 
attend,  the  case  of  Commodore  Read  was  pro- 
ceeded with.  W.  B.  Reed,  Esq.,  of  Philadelphia 
appears  for  the  prosecution. 

jEd  The  Norfolk  Beacon  says:  “ We  under- 
stand that  no  charges  have  been  preferred  against 
Capt.  Smoot. 

lid’  The  U.  S.  brig  Dolphin,  was  at  Hong 
Kong,  26th  February. 


lid  The  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land 
Office  has  decided  that  the  affidavits  of  two  or 
more  respectable  persons  are  necessary  to  sus- 
pend the  issue  of  a land  patent,  end  that  where 
the  soldier  dies  before  the  issue  of  the  warrant, 
the  right  descends  to  the  next  of  the  kin,  provi- 
ded for  by  law. 


Rates  of  Postage. — Under  the  law  of  Con- 
grese  passed  in  March  last,  viz  : 

Letters  not  exceeding  half  an  ounce,  not  over 
300  miles,  5 cents  ; over  300  miles,  10  cents. 
Over  half  an  ounce  and  not  exceeding  an  ounce, 
double  these  rates.  Any  fractional  excess  over 
an  ounce  is  always  counted  as  an  ounce. 

Ship  Letters,  delivered  where  received,  5 cents  ; 
if  conveyed  by  mail,  2 cents  added  to  the  usual 
postage.  On  letters  deposited  in  a post  office  for 
ship  1 cent. 

Hunabills,  Circulars  and  Advertisements,  not  ex- 
ceeding one  sheet,  unsealed,  any  distance  3 cents, 
prepaid. 

Newspapers,  sent  from  the  office  of  publication, 
not  exceeding  190  square  inches,  under  100  miles, 
or  within  the  State,  I cent;  over  100  miles,  and 
out  of  the  Stale,  lj  cents.  Over  190  square  in- 
ches, the  same  rale  as  pamphlet  postage.  Tran- 
sient newspapers  the  same  rates,  prepaid. 

Pamphlets  ol  all  descriptions,  not  exceeding  one 
ounce,  2\  cents  a copy  ; lor  each  additional  ounce, 
1 cent.  A fractional  excess  less  than  a half 
ounce,  is  not  counted  ; if  a half  ounce  or  more, 
it  is  counted  as  an  ounce. 

Drop  Letters,  two  cents.  Letters  advertised 
are  charged  the  cost  of  advertising,  not  to  exceed 
four  cents.  Letter-carriers  in  cities  receive  on 
letters  not  over  two  cents;  on  newspapers  and 
pamphlets,  half  a cent.  Way  Letters,  one  cent 
extra. 

Foreign  Sea  Postage. — Letters — For  the  United 
Stales  Territories  on  ihe  Pacific,  for  a single 
half  ounce  or  less,  40  cents,  prepaid  or  not.  For 
Havana  12|  cts.,  Chagres,  20  cents,  Panama  30 
cents,  prepaid. 

The  whole  postage  from  any  post-office  in  the 
United  States,  to  or  Iroin  Great  Britain  or  Ire- 
land, by  American  or  English  Mail  Steamers,  for 
a single  half  ounce  or  less,  24  cents,  prepaid  or 
not. 

For  Bremen,  by  American  steamers,  24  cents, 
a single  half  ounce,  or  less,  prepaid  or  not, — the 
usual  inland  postage  to  be  added. 

For  other  foreign  countries,  if  sent  by  British 
steamers,  United  Slates  Inland  postage,  any  dis- 
tance, five  cents  a single  half  ounce,  ten  cents  ail 
ou  ice,  prepaid. 

If  sent  by  American  steamers,  to  go  through 
the  British  Mail,  the  Whole  postage,  Iroin  any 
United  Stales  post  office,  is  21  cents  a single  half 
ounce,  prepaid.  If  sent  by  American  steamers, 
all  letters  for  France,  Holland,  the  Netherlands 
and  Spain,  must  be  prepaid. 

Newspapers  and  Pamphlets. — Sea  postage  three 
cents,  besiues  inland  postage,  both  prepaid.  But 
to  or  from  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  the  total 
postage  from  any  United  Slates  post  office  is  on 
a newspaper  two  cents,  and  on  a pamphlet  one 
cent  for  each  ounce  or  fractional  excess,  both 
prepaid.  Sea  postage  on  price  currents,  three 
I cents,  with  inland  postage  added. 


)c  Jfor tl)  cuts)  ti)C 


A LECTURE, 

Delivered  before  the  Young  Men's  Mercantile  Library 

Association  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Jan.  16,  1849. 
by  el  wood  fisher. 

The  progress  and  prospects  of  the  Northern 
and  Southern  sections  of  this  Union  involves 
some  of  the  greatest  and  gravest  questions  of  the 
age.  Each  has  a form  of  civilization  peculiar  to 
itself,  and  to  modern  times.  The  confederacy 
which  has  been  formed  by  their  union  has  aston- 
ished the  world  by  its  success;  but  the  world,  as 
well  as  the  two  sections  themselves,  difier  very 
widely  as  to  the  causes  of  this  success,  and  the 
agency  of  the  two  respective  systems  of  society 
in  producing  it. 

This  controversy  has  long  been  advancing  on 
the  country,  and  now,  in  consequence  of  recent 
events,  it  has  become  general.  In  this  part  of 
the  country,  however,  we  have  had  but  one  side; 
and  as  the  subject  is  one  of  the  first  magnitude, 

1 have  thought  it  highly  important  that  it  should 
be  well  examined.  In  a Commercial  Institution 
like  this  it  is  peculiarly  proper  that  the  causes 
of  the  wealth  and  the  souices  of  the  commerce 
of  the  country  should  be  well  understood. 

When  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Slates 
was  adopted,  the  population  of  the  two  sections 
of  the  United  Slates  was  nearly  equal — each 
being  not  quite  t wo  millions  of  inhabitants,  the 
South  including  more  than  half  a million  of 
slaves.  The  teirilory  then  occupied  by  the  two, 
was  perhaps,  also  nearly  equal  in  extent  and  fer- 
tility. Then  commerce  was  also  about  the  same  ; 
the  North  exporting  about  $9,800,540  in  1790, 
and  the  South  $9,200,500  * Even  the  properly 
held  by  the  two  sections  was  almost  exactly  the 
same  in  amount,  being  about  400,000  millions  in 
vaiue  each,  according  to  an  assessment  lor  direct 
taxes  in  1799  * For  the  first  quarter  of  a century 
of  the  present  Government,  up  to  1816,  the  South 
look  the  lead  of  the  North  in  commerce  ; as  at 
the  end  of  that  period,  the  exports  of  the  South- 
ern Stales  amounted  to  about  thirty  millions  of 
dollars,  which  was  five  millions  more  than  the 
Noi  them.  At  this  time,  in  1816,  South  Carolina 
and  New  Yoik  were  the  two  greatest  expoitmg 
States  of  ihe  Union,  South  Carolina  exporting 
more  than  $10,000,090,  and  New  Yoik  over 
14,000,000  * 

According  to  the  assessments  made  by  autho- 
rity of  the  Federal  Government  in  1815  fur  di- 
rect taxes,  the  value  ol  properly  in  the  Southern 
States  had  risen  to  $859,574,697,  the  while  popu- 
lation being  then,  according  lo  an  average  ol  the 
census  ol  1810  and  mat  ol  1320,  about  2, 749, 795, 
or  about  $312  per  head,  whilst  the  properly  ot 
the  Northern  Slates  amounted  lo  $1 ,042,732  264,* 
lor  4,326,550  population,  or  only' $240  per  head. 

Even  in  manutactures,  the  Souili,  at  this  pe- 
riod, excelled  the  North  in  proportion  lo  the 
numbers  of  their  population,  in  1 810,  according 
to  the  returns  of -the  Marshals  ot  the  United 
Slates,  the  labrics  of  wool,  cotton,  and  linen, 
manulaelured  hi  the  Northern  Stales,  amounted 
lo  40,344,274  yards,  valued  at  $21,061,525,  whilst 
the  South  lubricated  34,786,491  yards,  estimated 
at  $16,771,724.  Thus  alter  the  lapse  ol  the  hrsl 
quarter  ol  a century,  under  our  present  form  of 
government,  the  South  bad  surpassed  the  North 
in  commerce,  in  manulaciures,  and  in  the  accu- 
mulation of  wealth,  m proportion  lo  the  number 
of  citizens  of  Ihe  respective  sections. 

Since  that  period  a great  change  has  occurred. 
Tlie  harbors  ol  Norfolk,  ol  Richmond,  ol  Charles- 
ton, and  Savannah,  have  been  deserted  tor  those 
of  Philadelphia,  New  Yoik  and  Boston;  and 
New  Orleans  is  Ihe  only  Southern  city  that  pre- 
tends lo  rival  its  competitors.  The  grass  is 
growing  in  the  streets  ol  those  cities  ol  the  South, 
which  originally  monopolized  our  colonial  coiu- 
meice,  and  maintained  their  ascendancy  in  the 
earlier  years  of  the  Union.  Manulaciures  and 
Ihe  arts  have  also  gone  lo  take  up  their  abode  in 
the  North.  Cities  nave  been  expanded  and  mul- 
tiplied in  the  same  lavored  region.  Railroads 
and  canals  have  been  constructed,  and  education 
has  delighted  there  to  build  her  colleges  and 
seminaries. 

These  phenomena  have  made  a profound  im- 
pression ou  lettecling  minds  througiioul  the  Uni- 
on, at^  particularly  in  the  Souin.  By  her  lead- 
ing statesmen,  these  results  have  been  ascribed 
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to  the  policy  pursued  by  the  Federal  Government 
since  1816.  It  was  at  this  period  that  the  system 
of  direct  taxation  was  finally  abandoned,  and  the 
whole  interest  of  the  public  debt,  then  so  much 
augmented  by  the  war,  as  well  as  the  increased 
expenditures  of  the  Government,  were  charge- 
able on  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  country, 
except  the  slight  income  from  the  public  lands. 
And  as  at  the  close  of  the  war,  the  principal  ar- 
ticles of  export,  in  exchange  for  which  we  ob- 
tained our  goods,  consisted  of  cotton,  tobacco, 
and  rice,  it  was  held  that  the  new  policy  was  a 
peculiar  burden  on  the  Slates  that  produced 
those  staples.  In  addition  to  this,  the  establish- 
ment of  a Bank  of  the  U.  Slates,  located  at  the 
North,  with  large  deposites  of  Government  mo- 
ney, enabled  by  the  confidence  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  maintain  a large  circulation,  which 
would  naturally  be  devoted  to  the  promotion  of 
Northern  commerce,  it  was  thought  was  also 
adverse  to  Southern  commercial  rivalry.  These 
two  measures  were  the  work  of  a Republican 
Administration  of  the  Government,  but  they  were 
strenuously  opposed  by  the  Stales  Right  parly. 
On  their  passage  in  Congress,  it  was  declared  by 
John  Randolph,  one  of  the  most  profound  and 
sagacious  statesmen  Virginia  or  any  other  coun- 
try ever  produced,  that  a revolution  in  our  Go- 
vernment had  occurred,  whose  consequences  no 
mail  could  calculate.  The  result  verified  this 
prediction.  Our  population  is  now  twenty  mil- 
lions, and  yet  it  is  thought  by  all  parlies  that 
twenty-five  millions  of  dollars  per  annum  is 
enough  lor  the  support  of  government  in  time  of 
peace.  Vet  sixteen  years  ago,  when  our  popu- 
lation was  but  little  more  Ilian  hall  of  what  it  is 
now,  this  Government  exacted  32.000,009  as  du- 
ties on  our  foreign  imports,  and  that,  too,  when, 
in  consequence  of  this  heavy  burden  on  our  fo- 
reign traue,  we  only  imported  $04,0U0,000.  The 
Government  look  hall  the  Value  of  llio  imparls, 
as  a tax  on  foreign  trade.  This  outrage  was  the 
cause  of  ISouih  Carolina  nullification. 

Now  the  power  of  the  Federal  Government 
over  foreign  commerce,  is,  by  the  Constitution, 
precisely  [lie  same  as  over  that  among  the  States. 
It  is  a power  to  regulate  only.  And  the  South 
contended  that  inasmuch  as  the  imports  Iroin 
abroad  were  the  proceeds  chielly  ol  her  staple 
exports,  and  were,  therefore,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  the  product  ol  her  industry  and  capital, 
that  there  was  no  more  constitutional  right  to  lax 
them  ou  arriving  in  our  puns  than  to  tax  Hie 
products  ol  the  North,  when  snipped  to  the 
South. 

When,  therefore,  the  statesmen  of  the  South 
reilecL  on  the  great  commercial  and  manufactur- 
ing prospet  tty  of  their  country  in  the  days  of 
diieci  taxation,  and  hehold  now  tier  dilapidated 
cities  and  deserted  harbors  under  the  change  of 
system,  is  it  wonderful  that  they  have  made  the 
halls  ol  Congress  eloquent  with  the  rum  and 
wrong  tliey  nave  sullered?  Or,  is  it  Wonderful 
that  tne  North,  whilst  it  cannot  believe  that  what 
has  been  so  conducive  to  its  own  prosperity, 
should  he  detrimental  to  others,  should  yet  latte 
the  Soutti  at  its  word  as  to  Us  decline,  and  seek 
lor  other  causes  of  such  a result.  Tins  has  been 
done,  and  negro  slavery  lias,  with  extraordinary 
unanimity,  been  fixed  upon  as  the  great  and  effi- 
ctenl  cause  of  Southern  decline.  And  it  is  now 
assumed  tiial  me  South,  particularly  the  older 
Stales,  is  undergoing  the  process  of  impoverish- 
ment, depopulation  and  decay.  At  tile  North  she 
is  continually  spoken  of  by  almost  ali  classes  in 
terms  ol  mingled  condemnation  and  pity.  Site 
in  accused  ol  idleness,  ignorance,  cruelty  and 
pride.  Sue  is  advised  to  emancipate  her  slaves, 
and  emulate  the  North  in  euterpi  ise,  industry  and 
civilization. 

The  lust  object  of  civilized  life  is  to  accumu- 
late wealth,  as  ou  that  depends  improvement  in 
science  and  the  ails,  and  me  supply  of  llie  multi- 
plied wants  ol  society  in  that  state. 

And  hence  it  is  mat  me  South  is  declared  to  be 
falling  behind  the  civilization  of  the  age,  and  is 
advised  to  abandon  her  peculiar  insliluliuu  m or- 
der to  avoid  the  disastrous  condition  of  ignorance 
and  Daruarisiu  that  awaits  her. 

Now  hi  au  age  like  tins,  of  pre-eminent  intelli- 
gence, w ith  the  school- musiers  all  abroad  j with 
the  universal  diffusion  ol  the  press,  and  tne  post, 
and  on  a question  like  litis,  ul  the  first  magnitude, 
and  the  least  complexity , and  whilst  the  people  ol 
Ihe  two  sections  ai  e continually  travelling  amongst 
each  oilier,  and  engaged  ill  discussions  wit'll  one 
another  m stages  and  steamboats,  in  cal's  in 
hotels,  on  the  slump,  and  m Congress  j it  is 
scarcely  credible  that  a universal  mistake  pre- 


vails as  to  the  facts.  Yet  in  opposition  to  the 
existing  opinion  on  (tie  subject,  1 maintain  tha 
the  South  is  greatly  the  superior  of  tne  North  ir 
wealth,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  their  citi 
zens  respectively  ; and  ihis  will  appear  by  a com- 
parison and  progress  of  the  white  people  of  the 
respective  sections.  The  North,  and  even  many 
in  the  South,  have  assumed  a decline  in  manu- 
factures and  commerce,  to  be  a decline  of 
general  prosperity.  This  is  an  error.  The 
policy  of  the  Federal  Government,  and  the  do- 
mestic institutions  of  the  Southern  States,  have 
i.tdeed  been  unfavorable  to  the  latter  in  those 
pursuits,  but  the  agriculture  of  the  South  has 
maintained  and  advanced  in  prosperity  beyond 
that  of  any  other  people. 

Let  us  first  examine  the  condition  of  the  while 
people  of  the  two  sections. 

The  State  of  Massachusetts,  for  instance,  is 
generally  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  successful 
and  flourishing  of  the  North,  and  is  constantly 
referred  to  by  the  newspapers  as  a model  for  all 
ihe  others,  and  very  frequently  as  a taunt  to  I lie 
Southern.  If,  however,  we  compare  this  favorite 
of  the  North  with  Maryland,  a Southern  State  of 
similar  territorial  extent,  and  one  of  the  least  of 
the  Southern  Stales,  we  shall  find  the  latter  to  be 
decidedly  superior  .n  wealth  in  pioporlion  to  the 
number  of  her  citizens.  According  to  the  census 
ol  1S4U,  Maryland  had  a free  population  of  380,- 
282  and  in  1847  her  property  was  as-essed  at 
$2o2,272,G50.*  Massachusetts,  in  1840,  had  a 
population  of.  737  699,  and  her  properly  now  is 
only  $300,000,000-  Taking  these  two  assess- 
ments as  llie  basis  of  comparison,  and  it  appears 
that  the  average  property  of  a free  person  in 
Maryland  was  $531,  whilst  in  Massachusetts  it  is 
now,  in  the  palmiest  days  she  has  ever  seen,  only 
$406  per  head — the  freemen  of  Maryland  being 
uuuul  25  per  cent,  the  richer. 

The  States  of  New  York  and  Virginia  are 
both  of  great  territorial  extent,  and  not  material- 
ly unequal  in  that  respect.  New  Yoik  is  also 
regarded,  habitually,  as  one  of  the  grandest  pro- 
ducts of  free  institutions — and  the  piesent  condi- 
tion of  Virginia  is  continually  rclerred  to,  as  a 
striking  and  melancholy  result  of  slavery.  Her 
poverty,  her  ignorance,  her  idleness,  her  decay, 
and  her  misery,  are  the  ihreadoare  topics  of  mo- 
dern political  puilosopliy  here  and  abroad.  Let 
us  now  consider  the  tacts.  Her  free  population, 
in  1840,  according  Lo  the  census,  was  790, 8i0 
and  her  properly  is  now  about  $600,000,0110  f 
The  population  of  New  York,  in  1840,  was 
2,428,921,  and  in  1847  her  property  is  assessed 
at  $632,699,993.  I lie  average  property  of  a iree 
white  person  in  Virginia  is  $758;  in  iNiew  York 
it  is  only  $260,  or  a little  more  than  one-third. 

Virginia,  instead  of  being  pour,  and  in  need  of 
the  puy  ol  the  much  pourer  population  of  the 
Norm,  is,  perhaps,  tne  richest  community  in  ttie 
world.  'The  average  wealth  ot  the  people  ol 
Great  Britain  may  be  about  the  same,  but  it  is 
not  near  so  prouuclive,  and  1 lunik  it  demouslra- 
ole  that  no  people  on  the  earth  live  in  a condition 
ol  greater  comiorl  and  enjoy  menl  than  those  ol 
Virginia.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  fear  a de- 
cline in  her  wealth.  According  lo  the  census 
of  1840,  Virginia,  with  a iree  population  of  less 
ttiau  uue-lhird  ol  that  of  New  Yoik,  and  a capi- 
tal something  less,  produced  Irom  the  various 
branches  ol  her  industry,  more  than  half  the 
product  of  New  York  ; and  as  the  total  popula- 
tion ol  Virginia,  slave  and  tree,  is  only  about 
half  that  ol  New  York,  it  is  clear  that,  alter  de- 
ducting the  annual  consumption  of  noth,  Vir- 
ginia will  have  a larger  proportioned  surplus  re- 
maining lo  augment  me  slock  ot  her  permanent 
pioperty. 

It  now  we  examine  the  relative  condition  of 
the  new  Stales,  the  same  results  are  apparent, 
l lie  Stales  ul  Kentucky  and  Ohio  lie  side  by 
side,  and  are  ol  similar  climate,  fertility  and  ex- 
tent— me  proportion  of  licit  land  being,  how- 
ever, less  lit  Kentucky.  Their  age  is  also  nearly 
the  same,  Kentucky  having  beeu  admitted  as  a 
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t Tlie  population  of  Massachusetts  is  stated  accor- 
ding to  lecent  estimates  hi  her  papers.  Trial  ol  Vir- 
ginia was  computed  at  the  amount  now  assumed, 
in  1334,  by  Truiessor  Dew.  I nave  seen  no  ofliem! 
statement.  But  it  she  taxes  other  property  us  high 
as  negroes,  the  total  must  now  lar  exceed  that  esti- 
mate, us,  in  1647,  sue  taxed  252,317  adult  slaves  at 
$311,741,  who  are  worth  about  #>lU(j,UUd.UUd,  and 
taxes  Iter  other  property,  real  and  personal,  $354,154, 
exclusive  of  ineretiauia’  stock,  and  the  Governor’s 
message  states  there  lias  been  an  increase  of  five 
per  cent,  m every  item  ol  luxation  last  year- 


State  about  eleven  years  before  Ohio.  Ohio  is 
considered  the  most  prosperous  Stale  in  the 
West,  and  is  continually  contrasted  with  Ken- 
tucky, for  the  purpose  ol  illustrating  the  blight- 
ing effects  of  slavery  on  the  latter.  Let  us  see 
with  what  reason. 

In  184(1,  Kentucky  had  a free  population  of 
597,570,  and  her  property  amounts,  according  to 
her  tax  assessment  of  1848,  to  about  $272  847,- 
696*.  Ohio,  in  1840,  had  a population  of  1 519,- 
467,  and  her  assessment  last  year  was  $421,067,- 
991. f The  average  value  of  properly  belonging 
lo  each  free  person  in  Kentucky  is  $456  — in 
Ohio  it  is  only  $276,  or  more  than  one-third  less ; 
and  as  the  population  of  Ohio  is  now  still  great- 
er in  proportion  to  that  of  Kenlucky  than  in 
1S40,  the  difference  in  favor  of  the  latter  is  still 
more. 

Nothing  is  more  common  than  the  opinion 
that  the  price  of  land  in  Kenlucky  is  in  conse- 
quence ol  slavery,  much  lower  than  in  Olio.  I 
have  examined  the  Auditor’s  reports  of  both 
States,  which  present  in  detail  the  valuation  of 
all  their  lands  In  Kentucky  the  average  value 
is  about  seven  dollars  per  acre,  in  Ohio,  it  is 
about  eleven  ; and  1 am  very  confident  that  the 
quality  of  Ohio  land  is  to  that  extent  superior, 
as  iri  Kentucky  there  is  a large  mountain  region 
lor  winch  Oino  has  nothing  equivalent.  Thus, 
then,  n is  manifest  that  the  free  people  of  the 
Slaveholding  States — of  those  Stales  which  are 
uniformly  regarded  as  the  victims  of  poverty  and 
ruin — aie  ail  richer,  much  richer,  than  those  of 
the  nori-sluveholding  States,  which  have  been 
usually  considered  as  the  most  flourishing  mem- 
bers of  this  confederacy , and  the  most  pro-perous 
communities  the  world  ever  saw.  Such,  at  least, 
s the  testimony  of  official  documents  on  the  -ub- 
ect — ihe  highest  authority  that  exists.  For  I 
have  taken  nearly  all  those  statements  of  the  pro- 
perty ol  the  several  States  alluded  lo,  from  the 
assessments  made  by  public  officers,  lor  the  col- 
lection of  taxes.  Of  the  accuracy  ul  the  valua- 
tions, it  is  of  course  inipossiole  to  speak  from 
personal  knowledge,  but  those  of  Ohio  and  Ken- 
lucky are,  according  to  my  oppoi  lumties  o(  ob- 
servation, as  nearly  correct  as  need  be  desired. 
And,  as  to  the  other  Stales,  ttie  chances  of  error 
aie  perhaps  as  gieat  oi  one  side  as  ttie  other. 

lu  the  sluveliolding Slates, slaves  are,  of  course, 
included  in  tlte  properly.  Tins  is  sometimes  ob- 
jected to,  but  l think  without  reason.  Tneques- 
tion  is,  w hich  is  the  most  profitable  investment 
ot  capital — in  land  and  slaves — as  is  u-tual  in  the 
slavelioldtrig  Sta.es — or  in  land  alone,  or  com- 
merce and  manufactures,  as  in  the  Northern 
Slates?  And  Hus  question  is  almost  universally 
decided  in  favor  of  the  latter,  lu  the  South  ac- 
cording to  its  laws,  the  slave  is  as  available  lo 
his  owner  for  the  purposes  of  property  as  any 
.other  pioperty.  Ttie  North  has  held,  however, 
that  this  peculiar  species  ol  properly,  instead  of 
being  profitable  lo  ttie  ownei,  has  been  impover- 
ishing and  ruinous.  And  in  contradistinction  to 
tuts,  1 have  shown  that  in  every  community 
where  it  exists,  lucre  wealtn  abounds  lo  a lar 
greater  extent  ttian  ill  the  States  from  which  it 
is  excluded,  whatever  may  be  ineir  climate,  soil 
or  territory.  But  even  it  the  assessed  value  of 
ail  the  slaves  m Kentucky,  Virginia  and  Mary 
land,  were  lelt  out  of  the  schedule  of  their  pio- 
perly,  the  while  people  of  tliose  Stales  would  still 
remain  w ealitner,  on  an  average,  than  those  of 
Onio,  New  York  and  Massachusetts. 

By  otliers  again  it  is  contended,  that  in  esti- 
mating ttie  average  wealth  of  individuals  in  a 
community,  the  slaves  uuglil  to  be  included  as 
persons,  and  lelt  out  as  property.  This,  1 think, 
is  also  au  error,  lor  llie  rea  oil  belore  staled. 
Where  it  is  contended  mat  the  while  man  ought 
lo  abandon  slave  properly  because  it  makes  tiua 
poor,  or  prevents  bun  Irom  getting  lien,  it  is  ab- 
surd to  assert  mat  lie  not  only  lias  no  properly  in 
Ins  slave,  but  that  other  properly  b longs  equally 
lo  him.  But  if  for  any  other  purpose,  or  view  of 
political  economy,  the  slave  be  included  witn  the 
freemen  in  averaging  ihe  property  of  a State,  it 
will  even  then  appear  that  in  ttie  States  1 have 
considered,  ttie  Southern  are  still  wealthier  than 
ttie  Northern,  counting  the  slaves  as  persons,  and 
deducting  them  from  me  property.  So  Uial  in 
no  aspect  of  the  question  whatever,  is  there  any 
inundation  in  fact  for  the  popular  delusion,  mat 
the  Southern  Stales,  or  any  of  them,  are  either 
now  or  neretolore,  or  likeiy  to  be  hereatler,  in- 
ferior  lo  their  Northern  neighbors  m wealtn  — 

out  the  reverse.  

T ivy.  AUJiux'a  rtep.ri,  4043. 

7 Odd  Auditor’s  Report. 
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The  triumph  of  Southern  enterprise  and  capi- 
tal in  the  accumulation  of  wealth  being  estab- 
lished us  a fact,  demands  of  us  an  investigation 
of  its  causes — and  this,  I think,  will  materially 
elucidate  the  ciiaracter  of  modern  civilization, 
and  particularly  that  which  has  been  developed 
in  the  United  Stales. 

7'he  original  methods  of  acquiring  wealth, 
adopted  by  men  on  their  organization  into  com- 
munities, was  by  conquest  or  commerce.  Hence 
the  almost  exclusively  military  character  of  one 
great  class  of  the  ancient  States,  which  resulted 
in  the  universal  empire  successively  of  the  Assy- 
rian, Persian,  Greek  and  Roman  governments; 
and  hence  the  rise  of  Tyre  and  Carthage.  Hence, 
also,  in  the  middle  ages,  the  empire  of  Cliarle 
magne,  and  the  long  protracted  efforts  of  F ranee 
to  conquer  England  and  England  to  conquer 
France — and  the  wealth  of  Venice,  Genoa,  and 
Holland.  At  a later  period,  when  the  arts  had 
made  more  progress,  manufactures  were  inclu- 
ded in  the  means  of  creating  wealth.  The  policy 
of  England  has  comliined  the  three — conquest, 
commerce,  and  manufactures — and  by  these  she 
has  succeeded  in  the  construction  of  an  empire, 
which,  for  extent  of  territory  and  wealth,  has 
never  had  a parallel.  The  policy  of  England 
has  been  dictated  by  her  insular  position.  This 
rendered  it  necessaiy  for  her  to  acquire  the  em 
pire  of  the  sea  to  be  secure  Irom  invasion  by 
great  continental  powers  ; and  wild  the  dominion 
of  the  sea,  it  was  easy  to  establish  a great  colo 
mal  empire.  The  growth  of  such  a great  pow- 
er in  commerce,  was  the  strongest  possible  sti 
mules  to  progress  in  the  arts  and  manufactures  ; 
hence  her  success  in  them.  But  an  extraordina- 
ry developement  of  commerce  and  manufactures 
has  always  resulted  in  the  concentration  of  large 
masses  of  people  in  cities,  which  causes  inequali- 
ty of  condition,  great  depravity  of  morals,  great 
increase  of  want,  and  of  crime,  consequences 
tliat  are  fatal  in  the  first  place  to  liberty  in  go- 
vernments, and  finally  to  independence  in  nations. 
This  tendency  lias  been  so  oovious  and  universal 
among  the  great  States  of  all  ages,  as  to  have 
caused  the  Oelicl  that  communities,  like  indivi- 
duals, contain  within  themselves  the  seeds  ol  dis- 
solution which  must  ultimately  bring  them  to  the 
dust. 

But,  whether  we  consider  a Stale  as  a moral 
being,  whose  essence  consists  in  the  principles  on 
which  it  is  constructed,  and  therefore  not  neces- 
sarily mortal,  or  whether  we  regard  it  as  a mere 
creature  of  the  race  of  persons  That  founded  or 
inhabit  it,  and  therefore  transient,  there  can  he 
no  doubt  that  its  prosperity  is  seriously  impaired 
by  the  evils  referred  to,  that  generally  attend  the 
progress  of  civilization. 

Rural  life  has  al ays  been  celebrated  by  the 
poets  lor  its  innocence. 

“ God  made  the  country,  and  man  made  the  town.” 
But  it  is  a kind  of  life  that  has  seldom  been 
thought  favorable  lo  the  accumulation  of  wealth 
— trie  first  want  of  civilization.  It  is  also  usual- 
ly associated  with  rudeness  of  manners.  Hence 
the  votaries  of  fortune  and  society  have  prefer- 
red the  city,  and  if  lo  these  we  add  the  vast  mul- 
titude who  Seek  the  immediate  gratification  ol 
their  appetites  and  passions,  which  cities  afiord, 
at  the  hazard  of  future  want,  we  have  a clear  so- 
lution o!  the  undue  tendency  to  city  at  the  ex- 
expense  ol  country  lile.  This  great  evil,  suffi- 
cient of  itself  lo  cast  a stigma  on  civilization, 
and  even  ultimately  to  destroy  it,  was  tor  the 
first  time  successively  encountered  and  conquer- 
ed by  the  institutions  of  the  South;  and  in  the 
great  achievement  Virginia  led  the  way.  Amongst 
the  early  white  settlers  of  Virginia  were  many 
of  liie  Cavaliers  who  had  been  driven  into  exile 
by  the  liiumph  of  the  Roundheads  and  of  Cron.- 
well.  The  Cavaliers  were  of  the  country  parly 
in  England,  the  cilies  an-J  towns  were  mure  gene- 
rally devoted  to  the  Roundheads.  The  Cavaliers 
of  V irgima  seem  to  have  brought  over  with  them 
from  England  a hostility  even  lo  the  modes  of 
life  of  the  enemies  they  tell  behind  them,  as  the 
settlers  ol  New  England,  on  the  other  hand,  from 
the  Roundheads,  became  highly  commercial. 
These  peculiarities  were  exhibned  111  a striking 
manner  in  the  progress  ol  the  two  colonies. 
Bancroft  tells  us : 

“But  the  great  safeguard  of  Liberty  in  Vir- 
ginia was  the  individual  freedom  ol  mind,  which 
formed  of  necessity,  the  character  of  independent 
land  holdeis  living  apart  on  their  plantations, 
in  the  age  ol  commercial  monopoly , Virginia  had 
not  one  market  town,  nor  one  place  of  trade.  As 
to  all  outward  appearance,  it  looked  all  like  a 


wild  desert,  and  the  mercantile  world,  founding 
its  judgment  on  the  absence  of  cities,  regarding  it 
as  ‘ one  of  the  poorest,  miserablest,  and  worst 
country  in  America.’  It  did  not  seek  to  share 
actively  in  the  profits  of  Commerce  ; it  had  little 
of  the  precious  metals,  and  still  less  of  credit — 
it  was  satisfied  with  agriculture.  Taxes  were 
paid  in  tobacco ; remittances  to  Europe  were 
made  in  tobacco;  the  revenue  of  the  clergy,  and 
the  magistrates  of  the  colony,  was  collected  in 
the  same  currency:  the  colonial  tradesman  re- 
ceiving his  pay  in  straggling  parcels  of  it;  and 
ships  from  abroad  were  obliged  to  be  whole 
months  in  the  rivers,  before  boats  visiting  the  se- 
veral plantations  on  their  banks  could  pick  up  a 
cargo.  In  the  season  of  a commercial  revolu- 
tion, the  commercial  element  did  not  enter  into 
the  character  of  the  colony.  Its  inhabitants 
‘ daily  grew  more  and  more  averse  to  cohabita- 
tion.’ ” 

Such  was  the  character  of  Virginia  in  1700 — 
ninety-two  years  after  the  colony  was  founded, 
and  seventy  six  before  her  independence — such 
she  has  remained.  1 have  seen  a law  passed  by 
her  Legislature  during  the  Revolutionary  War, 
prohibiting  merchants  from  serving  as  Repre- 
sentatives in  the  Continental  Congress. 

But  this  primitive  character  of  Virginia  could 
not  have  been  preserved  to  the  extent  we  now 
behold,  but  for  peculiar  circumstances.  The 
soil  ol  Virginia  was  found  to  be  adapted  to  the 
cultivation  of  tobacco,  and  African  slave  labor 
toils  cultivation  , and  tobacco  soon  became  an 
article  of  commerce.  The  introduction  of  this 
sort  of  labor  had  the  effect  of  excluding,  in  a 
great  measure,  emigration  from  Europe — the 
emigration  which  subverted  the  ascendency  of 
the  Quakers  of  Pennsylvania — which  has  mate- 
rially modified  the  original  character  of  New 
England,  and  still  more  of  the  new  free  Slates 
of  the  West.  And  it  has  been  through  negro 
slavery  that  agriculture  has  been  made,  for  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  the  world,  so  profit- 
able and  attractive  as  lo  render  rural  lile  the 
favorite  of  wealth,  as  well  as  of  the  mass  of  the 
people — to  make  the  country,  instead  of  the 
towns,  the  abode  of  elegant  manners  and  refined 
taste.  And  this  system  of  society  has  prevailed 
throughout  the  other  States  of  the  South,  owing 
to  the  similarity  of  their  primitive  character  to 
that  of  Virginia — to  her  example — lo  emigration 
into  them  of  many  Virginians,  the  warmth  of  the 
climate,  and  to  the  culture  of  cotton,  which  is 
more  favorable  to  the  employment  of  slave  labor 
than  that  of  tobacco. 

Thus,  then,  we  have  fifteen  Southern  Slates  — 
one-hall  of  the  number  belonging  to  the  Union, 
occupying  half  our  territory — who  present  the 
extraordinary,  and,  so  far  as  my  researches  ex- 
tend, llie  unparalled  result  of  a population  which 
has  acquired  greater  wealth  by  agriculture  than 
any  olher  people  in  any  other  manner ; and  who 
have  consequently  given  ascendency  within  their 
borders  to  country  life  over  ciiy,  in  social  and 
political  power,  in  Great  Britain,  the  only 
country  which  can  be  compared  in  civilization 
witn  ours,  the  land  holders  are  indeed  a very 
wealthy  class,  perhaps  the  most  so  ; hut  they  have 
dwellings  in  Loudon,  and  pass  a large  pul  of  the 
year  there.  The  land  holders  of  Great  Britain 
also  constitute  but  a small  portion  of  the  popula- 
tion. 

We  must  now  consider  the  effect  upon  the  va- 
rious elements  of  civilization  of  a population  al 
once  wealthy  and  rural  like  that  of  the  South. 

In  communities  which  have  acquired  great 
wealth,  it  is  almost  universal  that  such  wealth  is 
very  unequally  distributed.  Extreme  poverty 
and  extreme  wealth  characterize  the  population 
— but  the  mass  are  poor.  This  is  perhaps  inevi- 
table where  manufactures  or  commerce  or  con- 
quest are  the  means  of  acquisition.  And  in  En- 
gland this  is  slrikingly  di.-played.  But  il  is  not 
so  in  an  agricultural  people.  1 know  il  is  a com- 
mon opinion,  that  much  greater  inequality  of  pro- 
perty exists  in  the  South  than  in  the  North.  But 
although  I do  not  possess  exacl  knowledge  on 
this  point,  there  is  enough  known  lo  prove  that 
this  cannot  be  the  ease.  Tne  Slate  ol  Virginia 
allows  none  to  exercise  the  elective  franchise 
but  while  freeholders,  leaseholders  of  five  years, 
and  housekeepers  who  are  heads  of  families. 
Now  it  appears  by  the  returns  of  the  Presidential 
election  ol  1844,  that  Virginia  gave  about  95,000 
votes,  allowing  10,000  for  voters  who  did  not  at 
tend  the  polls,  and  it  appears  that  there  are  105,- 
000  free  while  males  in  that  Slate  who  are  either 
freeholders,  leaseholders,  or  housekeepers  and 
heads  of  lamiiies;  and  by  the  census  of  1840 


there  were  only  157,989  white  males  in  tha 
Stale  above  the  age  of  21;  so  that  two-thirds  of 
them  are  either  freeholders,  leaseholders,  or 
housekeepers.  I do  not  know  what  proportion 
of  the  Northern  States  are  freeholders,  but  I 
have  seen  a detailed  statement  from  one  of  the 
interior  counties  of  New  York,  from  which  it 
appears  that  only  half  the  voters  were  freehol- 
ders; and  when  we  consider  that  the  cities  of 
New  York  and  Boston  contain  nearly  half  the 
property  of  the  States  to  which  they  respectively 
belong,  and  that  in  those  cities  pauperism  pre- 
vails lo  a greater  extent  than  any  where  else  in 
the  Union,  it  is  very  clear  that  great  inequality  of 
property  prevails. 

'I  he  State  of  Ohio,  a new  State  and  an  agri- 
cultural one,  and  very  prosperous,  may  be  pre- 
sumed to  enjoy  a tolerable  equal  distribution  of 
property.  There  are  in  this  State,  by  the  last 
assessment,  about  filly  thousand  pleasure  car- 
riages, and  the  possession  of  one  of  ihese,  is  an 
indication  of  a comfortable  condition  of  a family. 
In  Virginia,  there  were  in  1847,  over  19,0nt>  ; 
and  that  in  a while  population  about  one-third 
as  great  as  ours  is  now.  This  proves  that  the 
degree  of  comfort  which  such  establishments  in- 
dicate, is  more  diffused  in  Virginia  than  in  Ohio. 
Trie  proportion  of  dwellings  built  in  a year,  is 
another  indication  ol  comfort,  and  the  degree  of 
its  diffusion  among  a people.  According  to  the 
return  of  the  Marshals  in  1840,  Massachusetts, 
whose  white  population  is  nearly  the  same  with 
that  of  Virginia,  built  324  brick  houses  in-  that 
year.  Virginia  built  4d2,  or  nearly  one-fourth 
more.  Massachusetts  built  1,249  wooden  houses 
in  the  same  year,  Virginia,  2,694,  or  more  than 
double.  The  cost  of  the  houses  in  Massachusetts 
was  §2,767,134  ; in  Virginia,  only  §1,367,393,  or 
about  half.  Now  if  this  excess  in  the  cost  of 
the  houses  of  Massachusetts  be  attributable  to 
the  excess  of  business,  or  manufacturing  siruc- 
lures  among  them,  it  swells  the  proportion  of 
dwellings  built  in  Virginia,  and  thus'-displays  a 
still  greater  progress  in  comfort  among  Lite  popu- 
lation of  the  latter.  But  if  the  excess  of  cost  in 
Massachusetts  is  owing  to  the  superior  style  of 
her  dwellings,  il  proves,  since  the  number  is  so 
much  less,  a still  greater  inequality  of  property. 
A comparison  of  the  houses  built  in  New  York, 
the  same  year,  with  those  of  Virginia,  exhibits 
similar  results.  And  i will  add  that  the  same 
thing  is  true,  by  a comparison  between  Virginia 
and  Ohio  although  one  is  considered  the  most 
declining,  the  other  the  most  advancing  State  in 
the  Union;  one  supposed  lo  he  the  mosi  unequal 
in  the  distribution  of  properly  ; the  oilier  the  re- 
verse. in  1840  Ohio  built  970  brick,  and  2,764 
wooden  houses,  at  a cost  of  §3,776,823.  Thus 
whilst  we  had  twice  the  while  population,  we 
built  only  a fourth  more  of  houses.  Kentucky, 
also,  as  well  as  Virginia,  surpassed  Onto  in  this 
respect.  Kentucky  built  485  brick  and  1,757 
wooden  houses;  thus  with  only  40  per  cent,  of 
Ohio’s  white  population,  she  built  75  per  cent, 
of  the  number  of  houses  Ohio  did.  Tire  fact  is 
that  Virginia  and  Kentucky,  constructed  in  that 
year  more  buildings  in  proportion  to  the  whole 
population,  black  and  while,  than  Ohio  and  Mas- 
sachusetts. This  result  does  not  appear,  indeed, 
in  the  cilies,  or  in  the  principal  streets  of  cities, 
and  therefore  has  not  come  lo  the  knowledge  of 
fugitive  and  superficial  observers,  or  newspaper 
item-mongers,  hut  il  is  demonstrated  by  the  la- 
bors of  the  officers  of  government,  who  were  re- 
quired to  visit  the  country  as  well  as  the  town, 
me  by-ways  as  well  as  tne  high-ways,  and  it  is 
triumphant  evidence  of  the  extraordinary  aggre- 
gate prosperity  and  widespread  individual  com- 
fort of  the  Slates  which  have  been  selected  by 
the  new  school  of  politicians  and  political  econo- 
mists as  the  objects  of  their  sympathies  and  the 
victims  of  their  theories. 

The  same  relative  condilion  of  comfort  in  the 
two  respective  sections  of  the  Union,  is  indicated 
in  their  food.  Although  Virginia  is  not  an  ex- 
porter of  animal  lood,  she  is  one  of  the  greatest 
producers  of  it  of  all  the  Stales.  In  1840  she 
possessed  1,992,155  hogs,  which  is  almost  identi- 
cally the  same  number  that  Ohio  had,  although 
Ohio  has  twice  the  white  population,  and,  as  is 
well  known,  is  a large  exporter  of  pork,  whilst 
Virginia  imports,  in  addition  to  her  owe  stock,  a 
large  quantity.  New  York,  with  three  times  the 
white  population;  was  materially  behind  Virgi- 
nia in  this  respect.  Now  it  is  well  known  that 
the  great  mass  of  provisions  produced  in  any 
State  are  designed  lor  domestic  consumption,  as 
the  cost  of  transporting  them  to  the  dwellings  of 
an  agricultural  people  is.  too  great  to  admit  of 
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their  importation.  Hence  the  products  of  such 
a people- afford  a good  criterion  of  the  character 
of  their  food.  The  stock  of  neat  cattle  in  New 
York  was  1,911,244;  in  Virginia  it  was  1,024,- 
148,  the  proportion  of  Virginia  being  still  the 
greatest.  In  sheep  alone  was  New  York  better 
off,  having  5,1 18,777,  whilst  Virginia  had  1,293,- 
772,  which,  however,  is  only  about  150,000  less 
than  her  share.  The  proportion  of  poultry  in 
Virginia  is  double  that  of  New  York.  And  in  all 
these  articles  Virginia  is  still  more  the  superior 
of  Ohio  than  of  New  York.  So  also  is  Kentuc- 
ky. So  that  if  it  be  said  that  New  York  is  an 
importer  of  such  provisions,  and  therefore  con- 
sumes more  than  her  production  indicates,  what 
is  to  be  said  of  Ohio,  which  exports  them  all. 
Now  in  determining  the  relative  comfort  ot  two 
civilized  communities  in  the  same  climate,  the 
quai  lity  of  animal  food  they  respectively  con-, 
sume  is  a well  established  criterion.  Yet  here 
is  a State,  in  the  warmer  climate,  consuming  the 
greater  proportion.  For  when  it  is  considered 
that  the  hog  is  killed  for  food  at  the  age  of  eigh- 
teen months  or  two  years,  and  neat  cattle  at  five 
or  six  years,  it  will  appear  that  the  excess  ol 
animal  food  in  Virginia  or  Kentucky,  over  New 
York  or  Ohio,  is  quite  large — is  quite  large,  in- 
deed, even  if  we  include  the  slave  as  wi^l  as  the 
free  population  of  the  former  Slates. 

A relerence  to  the  quantity  of  breadstuff's  and 
other  vegetable  food  leads  to  the  same  conclu- 
sion. Virginia  is  the  largest  producer  of  wheat, 
the  finest  and  costliest  material  of  bread,  of  any 
oilier  Slate,  according  to  her  population.  Her 
crop  of  1840  was  10,109,716  bushels;  that  ol 
New  York  was  only  12,286,418;  of  Ohio  16,- 
571,661.  All  these  are  wheat  exporting,  as 
well  as  wheat  consuming  Slates,  but  still  the 
great  mass  of  that  article  must  be  consumed 
in  the  respective  Slates  of  its  production.  In 
proportion  to  her  while  population,  Virginia  pro- 
duces twenty-five  per  cent,  of  wheal  more  than 
Ohio,  and  two  hundred  percent,  more  than  New 
York.  How  is  the  dehciency  supplied  in  New 
Yoik?  Not  by  importation,  but  by  the  substitu- 
tion of  potatoes,  that  cheapest  article  of  vegeta- 
ble food,  to  which  the  misfortunes  or  improvi- 
dence of  Ireland  have  driven  her.  New  York, 
instead  of  producing  her  proportion  of  wheat 
with  Virginia,  which  would  be  thirty-five  mil- 
lions of  bushels,  instead  of  twelve,  produces  an- 
nually thirty  millions  of  bushels  of  potatoes,  and 
it  is  remarkable  that  Virginia,  with  nearly  half 
a million  of  slaves,  iustead  ot  resorting  to  this 
cheap  food  for  them,  produces  only  about  three 
miliums  of  bushels  of  potatoes,  and  provides  her 
negroes  w ith  corn,  of  which  her  annual  crop  is 
about  thirty-four  and  a half  millions  of  bushels, 
and  which  is  a much  more  costly  and  substantial 
article  of  loud.  The  tendency  mamlested  by 
New  York  to  prefer  the  cultivation  of  the  cheap- 
est, but  the  mure  precarious  and  less  nourishing 
article  of  vegetable  food,  is  also  distinctly  visible 
in  all  the  Northern  Stales,  and  is  a fact  which 
always  dtserves  to  be  considered  in  any  estimate 
ol  their  present  and  future  comfort.  In  Massa- 
chusetts agriculture  is  rapidly  declining,  particu- 
larly the  production  ot  the  finer  sorts  ol  bread- 
stuffs — a lact  which  is  admitted  and  lamented  by 
one  of  her  leading  papers — the  Boston  Allas. 
The  following  statements  are  lrom  the  official 
returns  of  the  State  : 


1840. 

1845. 

Decrease. 

Bushels  Wheat 

210,000 

48,000 

162,000 

Indian  Corn 

2,203  000 

1,845,OUO 

218,000 

Bai  ley 

156,000 

121,931 

34,069 

liy  e 

563,000 

447.OU0 

116,000 

Buckwheat 

102,000 

32,000 

70,000 

Potatoes 

4,850  000 

4,767,000 

83,000 

Of  course  it  is  not  pretended  that  States  of  a 
commercial  and  manulacluriug  character  chief 
ly  should  produce  as  much  lrom  the  soil  in  pro- 
portion to  population,  as  the  agricultural.  But 
the  articles  they  produce,  and  ttieir  proportions 
to  eacli  other,  indicate  Die  quality  of  food  at  least 
of  the  agricultural  portion  of  the  population. — 
Hence  u appears  that  the  fanners  ol  Massachu- 
setts consume  but  little  wheat  bread,  and  use 
rye,  Indian  corn  and  potatoes  as  substitutes. 

1 think  nuw  that  if  any  tiling  can  he  shown  by 
facts,  1 have  demonstrated  me  superior  wealth 
of  the  people  of  the  South  over  those  of  the  Nortli 
in  proportion  to  their  respective  numbers;  and 
this,  by  comparing  the  less  prosperous  of  tne 
South  with  Ine  most  flourishing  of  the  North. 
And  1 think  1 have  stio.vn  the  South  to  he  the 
most  lorlunale  in  the  distribution  or  equalization 
of  wealth  as  well  as  in  its  acquisition.  At  all 


events,  1 have  rescued  the  controversy  between 
the  two  sections  from  the  control  of  bold  asser- 
tion and  slipshod  declamation,  and  confided  it  to 
the  umpirage  of  argument  and  document. 

There  are  some  who  sneer  at  statistics  and  as- 
sert that  any  thing  can  be  proved  by  them.  But 
such  expressions  I think  are  peculiar  to  those 
who  deal  in  assertion  chiefly,  and  find  it  unplea- 
sant to  be  answered  with  facts  ; for  statistics  are 
nothing  but  collections  of  facts.  1 admit  that 
facts  themselves  may  be  powerless  or  pernicious 
to  a mind  not  logical  or  philosophical  enough  to 
comprehend  ard  classify  them.  But  in  relation 
to  the  affairs  of  this  world  at  least,  1 ask,  with 
the  English  philosophic  poet, 

“ What  can  we  reason  but  from  what  we  know.'' 
Facts  constitute  the  great  restraint  on  the  impo- 
sition of  interests,  the  dogmatism  of  fanatics  and 
bigots,  the  fallacies  of  the  vulgar,  the  prejudices 
of  the  sectional,  and  the  dreams  of  enthusiasts. 
Facts  are  the  tests  of  system,  the  landmarks  of 
progress,  the  harvest  of  time,  the  elemental  par- 
ticles of  truth. 

But -it  is  peculiarly  important  to  resort  to  sta- 
tistics on  this  question,  because  they  are  so  much 
employed  and  perverted  on  the  other  side.  From 
the  speech  of  the  Senator  to  the  column  of  the 
Editor  we  are  continually  assailed  with  statistical 
comparisons  between  the  North  and  the  South, 
derogatory  to  the  latter.  In  1839,  Daniel  Web- 
ster presented,  in  a speech  to  the  Senate  in  praise 
of  Massachusetts,  an  official  statement  of  tier  an- 
nual products,  which  amounted  to  nearly  $l()0,- 
UU0,0UD,  which  he  characterized  as  the  yearly 
I run  ol  her  industry  and  capital.  This  would 
strike  every  mind  as  evidence  of  great  produc- 
tiveness and  profit  in  a Stale  of  her  population, 
since  the  annual  product  of  Virginia,  is  only 
about  seventy  millions.  But  on  scrutinizing  the 
.Massachusetts  statement,  it  is  found  that  Web- 
ster included  as  the  product  of  her  industry,  the 
raw  material  employed  in  her  manufactures,  ob- 
tained lrom  oilier  Slates;  the  raw  cotton,  the 
wool,  the  raw  hides,  the  dye  stuffs,  &.c. 

it  was  hut  the  other  day  that  we  had  an  extract 
from  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Patents, 
published  in  ail  the  papers  which  undertook  to 
give  us  an  estimate  ot  the  wealth  of  the  respec- 
tive Slates.  On  examination,  it  is  lound  to  as- 
sume population  as  the  basis  of  wealth.  An 
average  is  made  of  the  wealth  of  each  man  in 
a lew  Stales,  and  that  is  multiplied  by  the  num- 
ber of  men  in  each  Slate.  By  this  rule,  Indiana, 
which  is  more  populous  than  Massachusetts,  has 
mote  wealth — anil  the  North,  of  course,  greatly 
more  lhau  the  South.  Tue  Commissioner  of 
Patents  is  a Northern  man,  and  travels  delibe- 
rately out  of  the  sphere  of  his  duties  to  make  up 
and  send  forth  this  absurd  table;  and  in  thus  un- 
dertaking officially  and  officiously  Lo  enlighten 
the  ignorance  ot  the  people,  displays  his  own. 

Bui  whilst  1 contend  that  the  statistical  evi- 
dence may  be  sufficient  to  convince,  1 am  aware 
that  it  is  not  enough  lo  saiisly  the  mind,  particu- 
larly when  at  variance  with  prevalent  opinions, 
it  is  a legitimate  and  laudable  desire,  even  after 
knowing  that  a tiling  is  so,  lo  know  why  it  is  so. 
And  1 acknowledge  it  is  incumbent  on  whoever 
attempts  lo  overtnrow  a popular  error,  to  show 
not  only  that  it  is  such,  but  that  it  must  he  such, 
on  the  recognized  principles  ol  human  judgment. 

The  reason,  then,  1 conceive  for  the  great  pe- 
cuniary prosperity  of  the  South,  is  that  she  is  so 
generally  agricultural.  About  half  the  popula- 
tion of  the  old  Northern  Stales  resides  in  towns 
or  cities  ; in  the  Southern  about  one-tenth. 

Even  Ohio,  a new  Slate,  with  greater  agricul- 
tural attractions  naturally,  than  any  other,  has 
already  a town  and  city  population  estimated  at 
oue-lourth  of  the  whole  ; Hie  single  city  ol  Cin- 
cinnati, only  filly  years  ot  age,  containing  more 
people  than  ten  of  the  largest  towns  of  Virginia, 
the  oldest  Stale  of  the  Union. 

But  why  is  agriculture  more  profitable  than 
manufactures  or  commerce?  One  reason  is,  that 
agriculture  is  more  productive  or  multiplying 
than  them  ; that  us  products  a:e  the  principal  and 
the  indispensable  articles  of  human  subsistence, 
and  are  obtained  with  less  of  human  labor  and 
skill  than  the  others.  The  iecundily  ol  nature 
can  never  be  rivalled  by  art.  A grain  of  wheal 
when  sown  will  produce  an  hundred  fold,  but  no 
labile  of  the  loom,  no  cargo  of  the  ship,  can  have 
its  value  augmented  in  the  same  proportion, 
without  the  co-operation  ot  a much  greater  pro 
portion  ol  labor  and  skill.  Commerce  and  mauu- 
lacture  are  chiefiy  artificial  ; agriculture  is  for 
the  most  pari  the  work  of  nature,  it  is  true  that 


the  facility  with  which  articles  are  produced  lrom 
the  soil,  influences  materially  their  value  in  mar- 
ket, and  that  the  prices  of  different  kinds  ol  labor 
lend  to  equality  ; and  it  is  tiue  also,  that  prices 
of  commodities  are  affected  by  the  relations  of 
supply  and  demand.  Hence  there  is  no  such  dif- 
ference between  the  profits  of  the  farmer  and  the 
artizan,  or  merchant,  as  the  relative  productive- 
ness of  their  labors  would  indicate.  But  the  in- 
terchange of  commodities  between  the  two  classes 
is  by  no  means  equal,  nor  is  it  obedient  lo  those 
laws  of  trade.  The  farmer  holds  the  subsistence, 
and  consequently  the  properly  of  his  civilized 
lellow-men  in  his  power;  and  this  power  he  will 
exercise  when  circumstances  permit,  according 
lo  the  sentiments  which  the  possession  of  power 
inspires;  according  to  the  piejudiees  of  his  class 
to  the  appetite  of  monopoly  — and  not  according 
to  the  wages  of  labor,  and  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand.  The  monopoly  of  the  necessaries  of 
life  which  agriculture  confers,  has  produced  some 
of  the  most  striking  social  and  political  revolu- 
tions in  history.  It  enabled  Jacob  to  extort  from 
Esau,  who  was  a hunter,  his  birthright,  for  a mess 
of  pottage.  But  Jacob  himself,  and  his  family, 
preferred  the  lighter  labors  of  shepherd  life  lo 
tillage,  and  hence  from  a scarcity  ol  corn,  be- 
came dependent  on  the  granaries  of  Egypt,  and 
fell  into  bondage.  In  wars  between  agricultural 
and  commercial  nations,  the  former  have  gene- 
rally conquered.  Athens  was  overcome  by  Spar- 
ta— Greece  by  Macedon — Carthage  by  Rome — 
events  which  indicate  the  superior  resoui  ces  ol  the 
conquerors,  more  itian  their  bravery.  In  England 
whose  commerce  has  been  emiched  by  the  mo- 
nopuly^jf  the  trade  of  colonies  in  every  clime, 
and  whose  manufactures  have  been  expanded  by 
the  most  stupendous  inventions  of  genius,  agri- 
culture still  ina  in  la  ms  pre-eminence  in  wealth 
and  political  power,  although  it  comprehends 
only  aoout  one-third  of  the  population.  The  ag- 
riculture of  the  South  produces  a greater  variety 
and  abundance  ol  the  staple  articles  of  human 
comfort  and  subsistence  than  that  of  any  other 
region.  Besides  such  breadstuff's  and  provisions 
as  the  North  affords,  the  South  has,  by  the  supe- 
rior genius  and  energy  of  her  people,  acquired 
almost  a monopoly  of  the  cotton  culture.  The 
South  thus  controls  an  extraordinary  proportion 
of  that  food  and  clothing  which  the  world  con- 
sumes, and  hence  makes  a corresponding  progress 
in  wealth. 

Whilst  agricultural  life  is  so  much  more  pro- 
ductive than  other  avocations,  it  is  vastly  less  ex- 
pensive or  consuming.  Almost  all  other  pursuits 
resort  lo  town  and  cities,  where  the  style  of  liv- 
ing is  costly  and  extravagant.  It  is  very  rare 
lo  find  farmers  or  planters  residing  in  palaces  of 
marble  or  granite,  it  is  seldom  that  even  public 
buildings  in  the  country  are  constructed  of  such 
materials.  Bat  in  cities  they  are  not  unusual  in 
private  dwellings  with  those  who  have  the  means 
— whilst  the  great  number  of  public  buildings, 
churches,  banks,  offices,  Ike.,  are  of  correspond- 
ing magnificence.  Tue  style  of  buildings  affords 
a lair  criterion  of  the  other  elements  ot  expense 
in  city  life,  diet,  clothing  and  amusements.  It  is 
well  known  that  in  the  larger  cities  the  expendi- 
ture ot  the  wealthy  class  of  families  amounts  to 
some  eight  or  ten  thousand  dollars  a year.  Now 
among  the  planters  of  the  South  of  equal  wealth, 
in  the  country,  it  would  he  hard  to  find  a mere 
domestic  expenditure  ol  such  an  amount — per- 
haps rarely  more  than  half  of  it.  In  the  country 
the  inducement  to  build  such  habitations  is  riot  so 
great.  There  are  not  so  many  lo  admire  and  to 
praise  in  a rural  neighborhoud  as  throng  the 
streets  and  avenues  of  a large  cuy.  Nor  is  there 
lo  be  lound  in  Uie  connlry  the  over-grown  mil- 
lionaire to  set  the  example,  and  to  tire  the  pride 
and  vanity  ol  his  poorer  neighbors,  their  wives 
and  daughters,  with  a desire  lo  emulate  and  imi- 
tate. 

in  a city  the  temptation  lo  indulgence  is  inces- 
sant, because  almost  every  object  ol  desire  is  in 
market,  and  desire  itself  is  uiffained  not  only  by 
opportunity  but  by  rivalry. 

It  is  tins  great  uisplay  of  wealth  and  luxury  in 
cities,  which  has  caused  the  popular  error  that 
they  are  the  peculiar  abodes  ol  wealth  and  pros- 
perity ; and  that  the  Slates  where  they  abound 
are  more  flourishing  than  others.  The  world  is 
a great  believer  in  appearances.  But  it  is  curi- 
ous that  the  very  circumstances  which  have  given 
to  cities  a character  lor  riches,  should  be  the 
causes  of  lhat  poverty  whose  actual  existence  has 
been  proven.  For  the  practice  of  extravagance 
is  not  confined  lo  the  rich,  but  extenus  lo  every 
class  of  city  life.  For  in  every  class  there  are 
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rivals  struggling  with  each  other  to  make  the  best 
appearance,  ami  the  distinctions  of  class  are  so 
indistinct  as  to  make  each  one  ambitious  of 
equalling  its  immediate  superior.  In  a word,  the 
dominion  of  fashion  is  far  more  despotic  and  op- 
pressive in  city,  than  in  country  life.  Even  the 
poor  seampstress,  who  bends  over  her  work  during 
the  tedious  hours  of  day,  and  far  into  the  night, 
to  earn  a meagre  subsistence,  until  dimness  gath- 
ers in  her  eye,  and  distortion  fastens  on  her  form, 
even  she  pays  from  her  scanty  earnings  the  tri- 
bute exacted  by  fashion,  and  arrays  herself  in  a 
costume  as  conformable  to  the  prevailing  mode 
as  her  means  can  make  it.  But  in  the  country, 
where  people  do  not  live  under  each  others  ob 
servatjon  and  criticism  continually,  it  is  other- 
wise. ]t  is  only  when  visiting,  or  visited,  that 
the  occasion  of  display  occurs,  and  the  annual 
expenditure  is  regulated  accordingly.  It  is  true 
that  the  average  wealth'  of  the  inhabitants  of 
cities  is  generally  greater  than  that  of  the  rest  of 
the  people  in  the  State,  and  almost  equals  that  of 
prosperous  agricultural  States.  But  tins  weal  h is 
not  Hie  product  of  city  employments.  It  results 
from  the  influx  into  the  city  of  persons  who  have 
become  rich  in  the  country,  and  who  resort  to  the 
the  cities, .because  they  cannot  carry  on  agricultu- 
ral operations  extensively  in  ihe  country  in  free 
States.  This  results  from  ttie  high  price  of  agri 
ultural  labor  in  the  free  States,  and  its  irregularity. 
An  industrious  laborer  on  a far  in  soon  acquires 
enough  money  to  buy  a small  tract  of  public  land, 
and  emigrates  to  it.  Hence  a farmer  w ho  acquires 
some  wealth  in  these  Stales,  and  finds  it  difljctilt 
to  extend  his  operations  in  the  country,  resorts  to 
commercial  operations,  and  settles  in  town.  Even 
those  who  would  prefer  remaining  in  the  coun- 
try, and  yet  desire  to  enjoy  their  lorlunes  in  so- 
cial iniercourse,  find  it  ditlicult  to  spend  their 
leisure  pleasantly  in  the  neighborhood,  from  the 
wain  of  associates  of  equal  means,  the  great  mass 
being  Ihe  occupants  of  small  farms,  without  ser- 
vants, ami  therelore  lack  the  means  ol  perform- 
ing ihe  rite;  of  hospitably,  without  a derange- 
ment of  their  domestic  systems.  Toe  want,  then, 
of  society  in  the  country,  the  opportunity  of  in- 
vesting largely  in  towns,  the  chance?  of  acquir- 
ing great  lorlunes  by  speculation,  and  the  facili- 
ties lor  gratifying  our  various  appetites  which 
wealth  attords  in  cities,  all  conspire  to  divert  ttie 
wealth  ol  ttie  country  to  the  town,  in  tree  estates. 
Even  in  Boston,  for  instance,  it  appears  by  a re- 
cent enumeration  that  nearly  Iwo-lhiids  of  the 
inhabitants  were  not  born  in  the  city  : nearly 
one-half  are  natives  of  the  Union,  most  of  tnem 
of  course  from  Massachusetts,  and  the  other  .New 
England  estates  In  tact,  not  quite  one-lentii  ol 
the  people  of  Boston,  over  twenty  years  of  age, 
were  0 rn  there.  Ttie  total  population  of  Boston 
in  18:15,  was  43,298,  and  hi  1845,  the  native 
population  instead  ol  being  double  was  but  41,- 
076-  So  that  there  has  been  no  natural  increase 
ol  Ihe  population  ol  Boston  in  20  years.  These 
tacts  atlurd  striking  evidence,  not  only  of  ttie 
sources  ol  Boston  wealth,  but  of  the  rapidity 
Willi  which  it  is  wasted  on  its  arrival.  Besides 
the  extravagant  and  speculative  habits  of  cities, 
winch  waste  their  resources,  we  must  add  the 
enormous  taxation  to  which  they  are  subject. 
The  city  of  New  York  with  its  lour-huudred 
thousand  people,  is  taxed  fur  the  present  year, 
about  three  millions  ol  dollars,  a sum  which  is 
about  half  as  much  as  the  taxes  of  all  the  filleeu 
Southern  States  combined.  * 

But  the  most  disastrous  and  appalling  conse- 
quences ol  city  avocations,  is  ttie  waste  of  hu- 
man Jile.  In  the  ciiy  of  New  York,  the  deaths 
last  year  exceeded  14,601),  or  one  person  out  ol 
every  twenty-eight,  and  it  was  i»i  year  ol  no  un- 
common morfilily  lor  that  place.  The  great 
mortality  ol  the  eastern  cities  is  supposed  to  be 
long  chiefly  to  the  emigrant  population.  Bat  tins 
is. not  the  case.  In  183G,  when  the  deaths  were 
8609  in  New  York,  only  a little  over  one-fourth 
were  loreign;  and  that  mass  must  have  been 
about  the  proportion  ol  that  population,  in  1847 
the  deaths  in  the  city  of  Ne->  York  were  15,788, 
ol  whom  only  5,412  were  foreigners,  altiiougn 
the  mortality  ol  ihal  year  was  increased  by  me 
ship  lever,  which  was  very  lalai  to  emigrants. 
The  deaths  week  before  Iasi  were  286,  ol  which 
108,  or  more  than  one-third  were  lureign,  and 
the  proportion  of  that  population  is  now  much 
more  than  one-third.  The  mortality  of  New 
Yoik  is  much  greater  lhau  it  seems  ; because  be- 
ing so  largely  emigrant  from  the  interior  and 
from  abroad,  the  proportion  ol  adults  in  her 
population  is  much  greater  than  ordinary,  and 
among  adults  mortality  is  not  near  so  great  aB 


among  children.  New  York  has  50,000  children 
less  than  her  share. 

In  the  last  twenty  years  the  population  of  New 
York  has  nearly  doubled,  but  its  mortality  has 
nearly  trebled. 

According  to  an  official  statement*  of  the  du- 
ration of  human  life  in  the  several  avofeations  in 
Massachusetts  in  1847,  it  appears  that  the  ave- 
rage of 


Agriculturists  is 
Merchants 
Mechanics 
Laborers 


64  14  years. 
49  20 
46  45 
46-73 


This  is  the  average  life-time  in  the  several  oc- 
cupations beginning  at  twenty  years.  According 
to  this,  the  three  avocations  of  city  life,  mer- 
chants. mechanics  and  laborers,  average  about 
46|  years,  wlnl-t  farmers  live  more  than  64 g 
years,  or  one-third  longer!  This  enormous,  and 
1 had  almost  said  atrocious  destruction  of  tinman 
life,  which  is  continually  going  on  in  towns  and 
cities,  is  enough  of  itself  to  account  for  the  supe- 
rior progress  of  agriculture  in  wealth.  The  loss  of 
so  large  a proportion  of  time,  in  adult  years,  the 
expenses  of  sickness,  and  the  derangement  of 
business,  make  an  aggregate  of  itself  enough  to 
sink  any  reasonable  rate  of  profit  or  accumula- 
tion in  any  pursuit.  And,  hence  it  is  that  the 
South,  which  is  so  much  exempt  from  the  corro- 
sive action  of  cities  On  properly  and  population 
has  made  such  rapid  progress  in  wealth. 

Thus  then  the  superior  productiveness  of  agri- 
cultural labor,  the  great  intrinsic  value  as  arii 
cles  of  necessity,  ol  its  products,  the  extravagant 
style  of  living  in  towns  and  cities,  an-l  fi  tally, 
the  ruinous  waste  of  human  life  and  labour  they 
occasion,  are  reasons  enough  to  account  lor  the 
fact  previously  demonstrated,  of  the  triumph  ol 
the  agricultural  Stales  of  the  South  over  the 
more  commercial  Slates  of  the  North. 

But  it  is  objected  that  the  Northern  States  are 
more  populous,  and  that  il  the  average  wealth  of 
their  individual  citizens  is  less,  the  ^aggregate 
wealth  ol  the  State  is  greater.  This,  however, 
is  of  no  consequence  to  the  argument.  The  ag- 
gregate wealth  of  Ireland  is  no  doubt  greater 
than  that  of  any  of  our  Stales,  as  her  population 
is  so  much  greater.  And  yet  her  people  die  by 
thousands  of  starvation.  1 am  considering  the 
condition  of  our  people,  as  affected  by  their  re- 
spective institutions  and  pursuits.  And  1 think 
tins  is  the  great  point  in  winch  patriotism  and 
philanthropy  and  philosophy  are  concerned. 

But  it  is  asserted  that  the  system  of  the  South 
is  depopulating  ; that  the  people  of  Virginia  are 
deserting  her  ; that  the  population  of  Kentucky 
is  almost  slalionai  y , and  that  the  whole  Southern 
section  is  but  thinly  settled,  and  promises  to  re- 
main so.  If  il  be  meant  by  all  this  that  Southern 
modes  of  living  are  incompaliale  with  a dense 
population,  1 admit  it,  and  icjoice  in  it.  So  far 
as  the  concentration  of  people  in  towns  and  cities 
is  concerned,  1 have  endeavored  to  show  that 
such  a thing  is  not  so  much  to  be  desired.  Nor 
do  1 think  it  expedient  to  promote  Ihe  augmen- 
tation of  numbers  within  tne  territorial  limits  of 
a Stale,  by  a minute  subdivision  of  farms  and 
plantations  among  a multitude  of  proprietors  or 
tenants.  Such  is  loo  much  the  tendency  in  tne 
free  Stales  and  in  other  countries;  and  it  has 
been  found  fatal  to  agricultural  improvement. 
It  has  resulted  in  France,  in  reducing  me  average 
size  of  farms  to  an  area  ol  three  or  lour  acres, 
held  under  their  laws  of  descent  by  distant  pro- 
prietors. And  in  a pari  of  Scotland,  and  in  Ire- 
land, tracts  of  a similar  size  are  held  by  sepa- 
rate tenants.  And  it  is  precisely  among  me 
peasantry  of  France,  the  croluers  ol  Scotland, 
and  the  colliers  ol  Ireland,  that  stagnation  and 
desolation  tiave  overspread  the  laud,  and  semi- 
barbarism  and  starvation  the  people,  ihe  divi- 
sion ol  land  lor  cultivation  into  very  small  tracts, 
is  destructive  of  its  value.  The  soil  ol  France 
is,  on  an  average,  of  unusual  lerlility,  and  ns 
climate  so  genial  as  to  be  favorable  to  a great 
variety  of  productions.  Yet  there,  with  a uense 
populalunof  its  own,  and  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Great  Britain,  with  its  mighty  cities,  the 
greatest  market  in  the  world,  the  average  value 
of  land  is  only  five  or  six  dollars  per  acre — is 
less  than  in  Virginia.  In  England  me  average 
size  of  tracts  held  by  the  several  3orls  of  tenure, 
is  about  156  acres,  which  is  ahouL  as  small  as 
can  be  made  profitable — as  small  as  is  couipali 
ble  with  the  due  rotation  of  crops,  a judicious 
variety  ol  slock,  and  tne  prompt  adoption  of  lui 
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provements  in  culture  and  utensils.  In  France 
the  owner  of  a three  or  four  acre  farm,  worth 
only  $25,  cannot  of  course  afford  to  buy  an  im- 
proved plough — much  less  can  the  renter  of  such 
a tract  in  Ireland.  It  would  cost  more  than  the 
w hole  crop  is  worth.  Accordingly  a large  pro- 
portion of  French  and  Irish  tillage  is  performed 
with  the  spade,  at  a great  expense  of  manual  la- 
bor; and,  accordingly,  it  is  in  England  chiefly, 
where  the  tracts  are  large,  that  the  modern  im- 
provements in  agriculture  have  been  made — and 
there  the  soil  is  more  productive  and  profitable. 
That  some  Virginians  instead  of  adopting  some  of 
the  new  methods  of  preserving  and  restoring  the 
lerlility  of  their  lands,  choose  to  emigrate  to  the 
new  Stales,  where  the  soil  is  already  rich  by  na- 
ture. and  is  cheap,  results  from  a mere  calculation 
and  comparison  of  the  cost  of  the  two  systems. 

^And  if  it  be  found  more  profitable  to  remove  to 
a new,  than  to  renovate  an  old  soil,  it  is  an  evi- 
dent e of  thrill,  rather  than  poverty  in  the  emi- 
grant. And  of  this  the  superiority  of  the  new 
South  western  over  the  new  Northwestern  Slates, 
which  will  appear  by  a comparison  ol  their  pro- 
perly and  population,  is  ample  proof.* 

But  ihe  impression  exists,  that  the  population 
of  the  South,  as  a section,  is  really  stationary,  or 
is  declining.  And  this  being  assumed,  it  is  re- 
garded as  evidence  that  the  people  of  the  South 
are  migrating,  either  from  dissatisfaction  with 
Us  institutions,  or  with  its  progress  and  prospects, 
or  that  the  vices  peculiar  lo  its  system,  are  un- 
lavorable  lo  the  increase  of  its  population — or 
that  all  these  combine  to  depopulate  her. 

But  all  Ibis  is  a mistake.  If  we  deduct  from 
the  free  Stales  the  foreign  emigration  and  its 
offspring,  Ihe  residue  representing  the  native  po- 
pulation, dnes  not  indicate  so  great  a natural  in- 
crease, as  the  present  number  of  people  in  the 
Southern  Stales. 

Ol  the  lureign  emigrants,  no  register  was  kept 
until  1820.  From  Inal  year  unlil  1840,  it  amoun- 
ted lo  more  than  700,000  persons,  according  to 
the  reiurus.  But  large  numbers  came  by  the 
way  o!  Canada,  lor  which  during  a considerable 
period  the  labilities  were  greater  than  by  tbe  di- 
rect route.  These  have  been  estimated  at  half 
the  number  registered  in  lire  custom-house.  As- 
suming, however,  the  whole  numoer  lo  oe  a mil- 
lion, which  is  the  lowest  estimate  1 have  seen, 
their  natural  increase  in  Hie  twenty  years,  could 
not  have  been  less  than  half  a million — making 
1,500,000.  Now  the  white  population  ol  1848, 
in  the  li ee Slates  was  9 557,431, deducting  1 ,500,- 
0U0  it  would  be  8,057,431.  In  1820  il  was  5,u33,- 
983  and  has  consequently  had  a natural  increase 
ol  60  per  cent. 

The  winte  population  of  the  South  was  in  1820, 
2.833,585  and  is  now  4,635.637,  which  exhibits 
a natural  increase  ol  65  per  cent.  1 have  inclu- 
ded all  ibe  lureign  emigration  in  the  North.  A 
Ilille  of  II,  however,  has  gone  lo  the  South  ; but 
nut  more  than  the  excess  ol  Southern  people  who 
have  removed  lo  ttie  Northwestern  Slates.} 

This  evidence  ol  the  great  natural  increase  of 
Southern  while  population,  is  an  answer  to  ano- 
ther imputation  against  it  very  current  at  the 
North.  It  has  been  held  mat  slavery  is  a degra- 
dation of  labor;  that  therelore  ttie  while  people 
ol  ibe  Sbuiti  reluse  lo  work,  and  live  in  idleness, 
and  that  Irom  idleness  they  become  dissipated, 
vicious  and  violent.  But  vice  is  lalat  lo  lire  in- 
crease of  population.  It  destroys  constitutional 


* In  ihe  Kentucky  Audiior’s  Report  of  1348,  we 
find  a table  (No.  lb)  ol  the  distribution  of  property 
initial  Siam,  -.Inca  indicates  a degree  ot  wealth, 
and  ot  ns  equitable  allotment,  widen  may  chahenge 
any  eommuniiy  lor  comparison. 


Without  property 
Wun  less  tuau  8100  worth 
Willi  Irom  $1UU  io$luO 
Willi  Irom  $40d  io  4>(iU0 
Wnh  over  8600 


7,436  parents. 
42, dot 
12,341 
5,635 
28,731 


It  has  been  alleged  that  in  the  South  there  are 
only  about  300, too  slaveholders.  Well,  supposing 
each  adult  slaveholder  lo  have  an  average  lamiiy  ol 
six,  the  sluvehuluiiig  popu.ation  ot  live  South  would 
amount  lu  1.800, OoO,  which  is  pr  bubly  as  large  a 
proportion  as  the  land  holding  population  ol  the 
North. 

t It  has  been  suggested  that  the  emigrant  popula- 
tion arrive  poor,  and  therelore  when  included  in  the 
average  of  individual  weal  h in  Hie  North,  reduces 
us  rates.  But  the  loreigner  is  generally  adult  il  he  is 
poor : and  therelore  acquires  wealth  more  easily 
than  die  native.  It,  however,  ihe  emigrant  popula- 
tion be  stricken  out  of  ihe  estimate,  and  me  whole 
property  of  the  Norm  divided  among  the  natives, 
ih  ir  proportion  will  yet  he  far  below  that  ot  the 
South. 
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vieor,  diminishes  the  number  of  children,  and 
afflicts  the  lew  that  are  born,  with  hereditary  in- 
firmity and  premature  death.  One  fact  is  dis- 
closed by  the  census,  which  is  Very  significant 
on  this  point.  There  is  an  excess  among  the 
while  people  of  the  South  of  132(172  males. 
Among  those  of  the  North  only  178,275.  This 
is  about  97,000  less  than  the  proportion  the  North 
ought  to  have,  to  equal  the  South.  But  when 
we  consider  that  the  foreign  population  settles 
almost  exclusively  in  the  Northern  States,  and 
contains  much  more  than  its  proportion  of  males, 
it  is  apparent  that  the  deficit  of  the  North  in 
male  population  is  much  larger.  Now  the  vices 
of  civilized  society  affect  males  chiefly,  young 
men  and  boys,  far  more  than  any  other.  And  if 
it  were  true  that  the  South  is  more  immoral  than 
the  North,  it  would  appear  in  the  deficit  of  male 
population.  But  the  reverse  seems  to  be  the 
fact.  , 

The  explanation  of  this  result  is  to  be  found 
in  the  same  circumstances  that  determine  the 
relative  wealth  of  the  tw  o sections.  The  South 
is  rural  in  residence  and  habits.  It  does  not  pre- 
sent the  temptation  or  the  opportunity  for  sen- 
sual gratification  to  be  found  in  city  life.  It  is 
to  cities  that  the  passions  and  appetites  resort 
for  their  carnival.  The  theatre,  the  gaming- 
house, the  drinking-house,  and  places  of  still 
more  abandoned  character,  abound  in  them,  and 
to  these  the  dissipated  youth  goes  forth  at  night 
from  home,  along  the  high-road  to  ruin.  In  ihe 
family  of  the  Southern  planter  or  farmer,  al- 
though wine  may  be  drank  and  cards  played,  all 
is  done  at  home  under  parental  and  feminine  ob- 
servation ; and  therefore  excess  can  never  go  so 
lar.  Of  course  t le  sons  of  planters  visit  the  cities, 
but  those  in  their  neighborhood  are  trivial  in 
size,  a^^meagie  in  attractions — those  more  dis- 
tant are  ihe  more  seldom  seen.  The  ancient 
poets,  w ho  thought  that  the  lower  regions,  were 
the  abode  ol  great  and  good  men,  as  well  as  bad, 
located  the  entrance  in  a remote  and  solitary 
place.  Thus  Homer  conducts  Ulysses,  on  this 
visit  to  the  shades  of  his  brother  warrior  Greeks, 
to  a thinly  setlled  country  of  dark  skinned  peo- 
ple, 

“ When  lo,  we  reached  old  ocean’s  utmost  bounds, 
Where  rocks  control  Ins  waves  with  ever-durmg 
mounds — 

There,  in  a lonely  land  and  gloomy  cells, 

The  dusky  nation  of  Cimmeria  dwells. 

There  he  found  the  portals  of  the  infernal 
world.  So  Virgil  conducts  Eneas  to  the  sombre 
and  solemn  forest  of  the  Cumean  sybil.  But  with 
our  improved  conceptions  of  the  character  ol 
that  place  and  its  inmates,  and  the  most  direct 
avenues  to  approach  it,  the  modern  Epic  poet 
who  desires  to  give  his  hero  a view  ol  it,  will 
have  to  fix  the  gateway  in  the  heart  of  a great 
city  where  the  vices  hold  their  revels.  ’ i' is  there 
“ The  gabs  of  Hell  are  open  night  and  day. 

Smooth  the  descent  and  easy  is  the  way.’’ 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  extensive  mortality 
among  the  males  of  the  North  is  owing  to  their 
unwholesome  employments — ior  the  females  are 
employed  in  similar  or  inoi e destructive  avoca- 
tions. in  Massachusetts,  about  filly  thousand  wo 
men  are  employed  in  lactones,  and  yet  in  that 
State  there  is  an  excess  ol  7,672  females,  whereas 
if  the  natural  proportion  ol  the  sexes  existed 
among  the  native  population,  or  such  is  as  found 
at  the  South,  Massachusetts  ought  lo  have  an  ex- 
cess ol  22,0011  males.  So  that  at  present  she  has 
about  thirty  thousand  females  beyond  the  due 
pioporlton.  It  is  true  that  Massachusetts  loses 
a portion  of  her  male  population  by  emigration 
lo  the  West,  although  sue  is  reinforced  again  by 
the  excess  of  males  in  the  foreign  emigrants  that 
have  settled  there.  But  there  still  remains  a 
large  portion  who  must  have  perished  by  the 
sickness  and  vices  of  me  towns  and  cities  that 
contain  so  large  a pait  of  her  people— Boston 
alone  wilh  its  suburb  towns,  having  a population 
ol  2UU,UUU,  or  nearly  one-third  ol  all  Hie  State. 
Bo  then,  the  operation  of  the  institutions  of  this 
model  Stale  ol  the  North,  is  lo  violate  the  laws 
of  nature  by  a separation  of  the  sexes;  lo  send 
thousands  ol  her  sous  away  lrom  their  happy 
condition  at  home,  lo  encounter  the  hardships  ot 
the  West;  to  send  multitudes  ol  others  to  die  by 
dissipation  in  her  cities,  aud  lo  place  her  lonely 
and  deserted  women,  riot  in  convents,  but  in  lac- 
tones. 1 have  said  that  there  are  about  fiity 
thousand  wuuien  employed  in  tile  lactones  ol 
Massachusetts.  Such  is  the  testimony  of  the  of- 
ficial census  of  the  Stale  in  1045.  Those  who 
are  thus  employed,  it  is  well  kuown,  are  general- 


ly young,  unmarried  women,  as  such  a vocation 
would  be  rather  incompatible  wilh  the  domestic 
duties  of  wives.  Now,  according  lo  the  census 
of  1840,  there  were  hut  about  fifty-seven  thou- 
sand women  in  that  State,  between  the  ages  of 
seventeen  and  twenty-five — so  that  about  seven- 
eighths  of  the  marriageable  women  of  Massachu- 
setts, at  a time  of  life  that  ought  to  be  sacred  to 
love  and  courtship,  to  pleasure  and  to  hope, 
to  home  and  to  society,  are  sent  forth  from 
the  parental  roof,  to  labor  for  years,  confined  lo 
an  over-heated  room,  containing  a hundred  per 
sons  each,  confined  to  a spice  five  feet  square, 
for  thirteen  hours  a day,  under  a male  overseer, 
and  not  permitted  lo  receive  a visit  from  a lover 
or  a relative  in  the  mill,  except  by  the  permis- 
sion of  the  proprietor’s  agent,  or  at  the  boarding 
house,  except  by  the  permission  of  the  proprie- 
tor’s house-keeper;  lor  such  are 'the  regulations 
and  condition  of  Lowell.  This  confinement  to 
factories,  postpones  the  marriage  of  the  women 
of  Massachusetts  to  an  average  of  23  or  24  years.* 

L do  not  know  at  what  age  precisely,  marriages 
occur  in  Virginia,  but  the  census'shows  that  Vir- 
ginia, wilh  fewer  adults,  has  100,000  more  of 
children. 

In  determining  the  condition  of  civilized  com- 
munities, it  is  generally  considered  essential  to 
enquire  into  the  slate  of  their  pauperism  ; not 
only  because  the  paupers  themselves  usually  con- 
stitute a considerable  class,  but  because  their 
number  affects  vitally  the  condition  of  the  entire 
laboring  classes. 

In  the  Stale  of  New  York  the  progress  of  pau- 
perism has  been  rapid.  In  1830,  the  number 
supported  or  relieved  was  15,506.  In  1835  it  was 
38,3u2, — accoidmg  to  Chapin’s  U.  S.  Gazetteer 
for  1844.  In  1843  or  4 the  number  had  increas- 
ed lo  about  72  000  permanent,  and  the  same 
number  of  occasional  paupers,  making  a total  of 
144,000  as  appears  from  the  Journal  of  Com- 
merce. These  were  for  the  whole  State,  and 
there  was  thus,  one  pauper  to  every  seventeen 
inhabitants.  In  1847  there,  were  received  at  the 
principal  alms  houses  for  the  city  of  New  York 
28,692  persons,  and  out-door  relief,  was  given  out 
of  public  funds  to  44  572  persons,  making  a total 
of  73,264.  So  that  about  one  person  out  of  every 
five  ill  the  cily  of  New  Yol  k was  dependent,  more 
or  less,  on  public  charity.  The  total  cost  that 
year  of  this  pauperism  was  $319,293  88.  For 
this  present  year  of  1849,  the  estimate  is  $41)0,- 
000,  according  lo  the  mayor’s  message. 

In  Massachusetts,  it  appears  by  the  returns, 
that  there  were  in  1836,  5,580  paupets,  and  in 
1848,  18,693.  These  were  all  m the  alms  houses. 

I hose  relieved  out  of  the  alms  houses,  were 
9,817,  making  a total  of  28,510,  according  lo  the 
report  ol  the  Secretary  ol  Stale  of  Massachu- 
setts. Ana  the  return  tiom  forty-one  towns  are 
uuntted.  II  allowance  be  made  lor  these,  it  will 
be  seen  that  in  Massachusetts  one  person  out  ol 
every  twenty  is  a constant  or  occasional  pauper. 

It  thus  appears  that  in  these  two  States  pauper- 
ism is  advancing  ten  limes  as  rapidly  as  their 
wealth  or  population.  It  has  become  so  great  as 
to  include  laige  numbers  of  able-bodied  men  who 
it  appears  cannot,  or,  what  is  worse,  will  not 
earn  a subsistence,  and,  it  such  be  the  case,  what 
must  be  the  condition  of  the  great  mass  ol  peo- 
ple banging  on  the  verge  of  pauperism,  but  with- 
held by  an  honorable  pride,  from  applying  for 
public  charily. 

Nuw,  throughout  the  greater  part  of  Virginia 
aud  Kentucky,  pauperism  is  almost  unknown. 

1 passed,  some  lime  ago,  the  poor-house  of  Camp- 
bell county,  Kentucky,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river,  aiul  there  was  not  a solitary  inmate. 
And  1 have  known  a populous  county  in  Virginia 
lo  have  but  one. 

It  has  generally  been  supposed  that  the  pau- 
pers ol  Massachusetts  and  New  York  aie  princi- 
pally foreign  emigrants.  But  this  is  a mistake, 
in  me  5,580  paupers  of  Massachusetts  lit  1836, 
only  1,192  were  of  foreign  birtti — out  little  over 
one-filth,  which  does  not  probably  exceed  the 
proportion  then,  of  ihat  population  in  ttie  State. 

In  1845,  ol  1,016  persons  admitted  into  the  alms- 
houses ol  Boston,  490  were  foreign,  of  whom 
382  were  lush  ; hut  that  was  the  year  of  Irish 
famine.  In  1848,  of  18,993  paupers  received 
into  the  alms-houses  ol  Massachusetts,  7,413 
were  foreigners.^  We  do  not  know  what  pro- 
portion ol  me  people  of  that  rflate  are  foreign- 
ers ; in  Boston  there  is  about  one-third. 

YVben  pauperism  extends  lo  the  class  that  are 


able  to  labor,  it  is  evident  that  the  wages  ol  labor 
are  reduced  to  the  cost  of  subsistence.  And 
hence  the  whole  class  must  be  subjected  to  the 
melancholy  and  terrible  necessity  of  working, 
rather  to  ovoid  the  poor-house,  than  of  bettering 
their  condition.  And  the  pauper  in  an  alms 
house  is  a slave.  He  works  under  a master,  and 
receives  nothing  but  a subsistence.  And  there 
are  already  in  New  York  and  Massachusetts 
about  one  hundred  thousand  persons  in  this  con- 
dition ; about  an  equal  number  occasionally  so, 
and  they  are  increasing  at  the  rate  of  200  per 
cent.,  whilst  the  whole  population  does  not  in- 
crease 20  per  cent,  in  ten  years.  In  Cincinnati 
the  number  of  paupers,  permanent  and  occasion- 
al, already  amounts  to  two  thousand. 

Whilst  the  property  of  the  North  is  thus  com- 
pelled to  contribute  to  the  support  of  this  great 
and  growing  burden,  and  the  labor  of  the  North, 
must  not  only  assist  in  its  support  also,  but  must 
work  in  competition  wilh  it,  they  are  subjected 
to  another  mighty  evil,  which  springs*from,  or, 
at  least,  is  aggravated  by  the  same  causes,  and 
that  is  crime. 

The  number  of  convicts  in  the  three  peniten- 
tiaries of  New  York,  Aoburn,  Sing  Sing  anjJ 
Blackwell’s  Island  is  about  two  thousand.  In 
the  Penitentiary  of  Virginia  there  are  only  HI 
whiles,  89  b'acks.  This  indicates  four  times  the 
amount  of  crime  in  proportion  lo  the  white  popu- 
lation in  New  York  as  in  Virginia.  In  Massa- 
chusetts there  were  in  1847,  288  persons  in  the 
Slate  prison,  which  indicates  more  than  twice 
the  crime  in  that  State  as  in  Virginia.  Taking 
all  the  New  England  States  together,  their  peni- 
tentiary convicts  are  twice  as  numerous  in  pro- 
portion to  population  as  in  Virginia,  as  will  be 
seen  by  consulting  the  American  Almanac  for 
1849.  It  contains  sketches  of  tne  criminal  statis- 
tics cf  the  several  Slates,  and  is  New  England 
authority.  In  Ohio  there  are  47 0 persons  in  Ihe 
Penitentiary — in  Kentucky  130,  Ohio  being  twen- 
ty-five per  cent,  the  most,  according  to  popula- 
tion. According  to  the  returns  of  ttie  Kentucky 
Penitentiary,  on»-half  of  her  convicts  for  the  last 
ten  years  came  from  the  single  county  in  which 
Louisville,  her  principal  town,  is  located — and 
one-third  of  the  whole  number  were  born  in  free 
Stales.  So  much  for  the  Slates  of  the  North, 
agricultural,  manufacturing  and  commercial,  old 
and  new,  as  compared  wilh  those  of  the  South  in 
crime.  The  results  are  uniformly,  and  largely 
in  favor  of  the  South. 

If  we  turn  to  the  official  reports  of  crime  in 
the  great  cities  of  the  North,  we  behold  a state 
of  society  exhibited,  at  which  the  mind  is  appal- 
led. In  Boston  the  number  of  persons  annually 
arraigned  for  crime  exceeds  four  thousand,  and 
of  this  number  about  one-third  are  females.  So 
that  one  person  out  of  every  fourteen  males,  and 
one  out  of  every  twenty-eight  females,  is  arrested 
annually  for  criminal  offences.  There  may  be 
some  who  are  arraigned  more  than  once  a year, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  must  be  many  who 
escape  detection  altogether. 

In  New  York  the  proportion  of  crime  is  about 
the  same, some  eighteen  thousand  persons  having 
been  arrested  there  last  year.  Of  these  it  is 
said  six  thousand  were  for  drunkenness,  twelve 
thousand  were  committed  to  the  tombs  for  exa- 
mination, of  whom  ten  thousand  were  commuted 
lor  trial.  Of  these  there  were  sentenced  lo  the 
Slate  prison  119  men  and  17  women — to  the 
Penitentiary  705  men  and  170  women — to  the 
CityPnsuu  162  men  and  67  women — total  981 
men,  254  women — showing  an  amount  of  crime 
in  a single  city  greater  than  in  all  the  Southern 
States  logelner.  In  the  Kentucky  Penitentiary 
there  is  not  a single  woman— in  the  Virginia  1 
believe  there  is  none. 

The  enormous  amount  of  crime  in  the  Eastern 
cities,  which  already  rivals  the  depravity  ol  those 
of  Europe,  has  been  ascribed  lo  the  multitude 
of  European  emigrants.  But  the  returns  do  not 
sustain  Hits  plea.  Of  7,009  persons  in  the  jails 
and  houses  of  correction  in  Massachusetts  in 
1847,  only  1,165  were  natives  of  foreign  coun- 
tries. This  is  less  than  one- fourth  of  the  whole 
number,  and  cannot  vary  materially  from  the 
proportions  of  the  foreign  and  native  population 
in  the  State.* 

Whilst  the  South  has  been  so  much  more  se- 
cure than  ttie  North  in  lile  and  property  from  in- 
dividual crime,  it  has  been  at  least  equally  ex- 
empt from  soi  tal  Uisturbance.  I he  apprehen- 
sion of  danger  lrom  the  dissimilarity  ot  Us  while 
and  black  population  have  not  been  realized. 


* American  Almanac. 

I American  Almanac,  1849. 
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The  proportion  of  while  and  black  remains  as  at 
first,  about  two  to  one.  Even  in  Brazil  where 
this  proportion  is  reversed,  where  there  are  two 
blacks  to  one  while,  tranquillity  has  reigned  for 
a quarter  of  a century.  And  it  is  remarkable 
that  Brazil  and  ihe  United  States,  the  only  two 
nations  on  this  continent,  where  African  slavery 
prevails,  are  Ihe  only  two  which  have  succeeded 
in  the  establishment  of  stable  and  flourishing, 
social  and  political  institutions.  In  all  the  Spa- 
nish American  States,  where  the  attempt  has 
been  made  to  introduce  political  equality  among 
distinct  and  dissimilar  races,  it  has  ueen  loilowed 
by  incessant  insurrection,  anarchy,  poverty,  vice 
and  barbarism. 

Wl,  en  the  Union  between  the  North  and  Sou.th, 
under  our  present  Constitution  was  formed,  ttie 
social,  political  and  economical  operation  Of  the 
institutions,  peculiar  to  each,  were  matters  ol 
theory  and  conjecture.  We  have  now  had  the 
experience  ol  half  a century  ; and  the  result  is 
belore  us  in  the  lads  l have  presented — facts 
against  « Inch  neither  speculative  philosophy,  nor 
sectional  prejudice,  egotism  or  fanaticism  can 
prevail. 

It  will  be  observed  I do  not  compare  the  Tfchole 
people  ol  the  Nor. h with  the  whole  population  of 
the  South.  1 am  now  computing  the  whiles 
only  ol  noth  sections,  it  being  the  first  object  to 
ascertain  the  etlects  ol  their  respective  institu- 
tions on  the  whiles  of  Ihe  two  sections.  1 do  not 
compare  Northern  cities  with  Southern — but  the 
while  people,  rural  and  urban,  together  of  one 
section  with  those  ol  another.  1 have  referred 
more  particularly  to  Northern  cities  because  they 
Contain  so  large,  il  not  the  largest,  portion  ol 
Northern  population — and  are  the  boast  and  cha- 
racteristic ol  the  Northern  system.  1 have  also 
prelerred  to  compare  the  old  Stales  of  the  sec- 
tions not  only  because  they  are  similar  in  climate 
and  productions,  but  because  in  them  t tie  effects 
ol  the  two  systems  are  more  developed,  and,  as 
has  been  contended,  to  the  great  uisauvanlage  ol 
the  South. 

There  is  a class  of  topics  of  a*more  intangible 
nature,  but  not  the  less  important,  and  which  are 
much  lusisltd  on  in  this  controversy,  that  now 
remain  to  be  briefly  considered,  il  is  urged  that 
religiun  and  education  are  more  prevalent  and 
flourishing  in  ihe  North  than  hi  the  South.  Jt  is 
true  that  the  lorni  ol  religion  existing  in  New 
England,  and  by  law  established,  was  extremely 
sliicl  and  sell-ueny mg  : as  that  ol  Virginia — the 
Episcopal — was  then  one  ol  the  most  indulgent 
ol  Protestant  sects.  But  il  is  well  known  tUal 
the  Puritan  character  has  been  rapidly  degene- 
rating and  passing  away.  Indeed,  the  iorms  ol 
that  l a i ill  are  no  longer  dominant  in  Boston,  the 
ancient  seal  of  its  power,  and  in  their  place  the 
Unitarians  have  prevailed,  arid  they  are  gaming 
ground  rapidly  in  New  England.  A change  has 
occulted  hi  Virginia,  hut  a change  in  ihe  oppo- 
site direction,  iusitad  ol  the  Episcopalians,  the 
Baptists  are  predominant  in  Virginia.  Thus, 
unuer  the  operation  ol  their  respective  institu- 
tions, the  leligiun  ol  Massachusetts  has  receded 
from  one  ol  Hie  most  striei  to  one  of  the  most  re- 
laxed systems  of  tne  Proiesiam  laitfi,  while  Vir- 
ginia nas  advanced  Iroui  one  ot  ihe  most  indul- 
gent to  one  ol  ihe  stricter  lorms  of  religious  dis- 
cipline. There  are  no  means  ol  ascertaining  the 
number  ol  members  in  ail  the  churches  m the 
several  Slates.  Virginia  has  about  btl.UUt)  ol 
Baptists  alone  ; she  has  30, 0U0  Method  sis*  and  a 
iatger  proportion  yet  ot  Episcopalians  than  any 
oilier  State.  Altogether  sue  must  have  her  full 
proportion. 

Bui  it  is  in  education  that  the  North  claims  the 
great  pre-eminence  over  the  Soutti.  In  Massa- 
chusetts, according  to  the  census  of  1840,  there 
were  but  4448  while  persons  above  ihe  age  of 
twenty  w ho  could  not  read  and  write,  and  in  Vir- 
ginia ibete  were  58,787.  In  Oniu  there  were 
3a, 304,  in  Kentucky  4U.016,  in  Illinois  27,562, 
in  Mississippi  8,360.  'J  bus  it  appears,  that  whilst 
there  aie  mure  man  twelve  times  as  many  illite- 
rate persons  in  the  oldest  Southern  as  in  the  old 
est  Northern  State,  the  proportion  changes  as  we 
advance  Westward,  until  we  find  a greater  pro- 
portion ol  them  iri  a new  State  of  the  North  than 
in  one  ol  the  South.  And  thus  it  seems  that  m 
the  new  Slates,  where  children  are  not  educated 
at  public  expense,  and  where,  therefore,  their 
parents  must  provide  for  them,  the  children  ol 
the  South  are  better  educated  ; or  rather,  per- 
haps, it  wonid  seem,  that  the  emigration  from  Ihe 
North  is  much  more  ignorant  than  the  South. 


* American  Almanac,  1849. 


Still,  however,  the  odds  of  school  instruction  are 
decidedly  with  the  North.  This  results  from  ob- 
vious causes.  The  territorial  area  of  Virginia 
is  probably  nine  limes  as  great  as  that  of  Massa- 
chusetts. If,  therefore,  Virginia  were  disposed 
to  adopt  the  common  school  system,  it  would  re- 
quire nine  limes  the  school  houses  and  teachers 
to  afford  the  same  conveniences  for  attending 
school  that  exist  in  Massachusetts  Virginia  is 
a thinly  settled  agricultural  Stale,  intersected  by 
several  ranges  of  mountains.  In  many  places 
there  could  not  be  found  ten  scholars  in  ten  miles 
square.  In  such  places  a population  might  be 
able  to  live  comfortably,  but  not  to  establish  a 
school,  or  send  their  children  abroad  to  boarding 
schools.  Hence  (here  must  be  a considerable 
number  without  schools.  In  commercial  and 
manufacturing  Slates,  or  those  of  small  farms 
and  dense  agricultural  population,  this  evil  is  not 
so  much  felt. 

But  Virginia  has  a system  of  oral  instruction 
which  compensates  for  the  want  of  schools,  and 
that  is  her  social  intercourse.  The  social  inter- 
course of  ihe  South  is  probably  much  greater 
mail  that  of  any  people  that:  ever  existed. — 

I here  is  certainly  nothing  like  tire  number  of 
visits  among  the  lamilies  of  a city,  or  even  the 
same  square  in  a city,  as  prevails  in  the  country 
ul  ttie  South.  And  these  visits  are  not  fashion- 
able calls,  but  last  for  days  and  weeks — and  they 
are  the  great  resource  of  the  South  for  instruc- 
tion and  amusement,  il  is  true  that  persons  are 
not  taught  at  such  places  to  read  or  write,  but 
they  aie  laughl  to  think  and  converse.  They  are 
tne  occasions  ol  interchanging  opinions  and  diffu- 
sing intelligence;  and  to  perform  the  du'ies,  to 
enjoy  the  pleasures  ol  such  intercourse,  to  please, 
to  shine,  anil  to  captivate,  requires  a degree  ol 
mental  culture  which  no  custom  of  the  North  so 
much  demands.  Accordingly  ttie  South  exhibits 
the  remarkable  phenomenon  of  an  agricultural 
people,  distinguished  above  all  others  of  ihe  pre- 
sent day  by  the  elegance  of  their  manners  and 
the  intellectual  tone  of  their  society. 

The  North  excels  in  books.  In  History  she 
has  Bancroft  and  Prescott,  in  Poetry,  Biyanl, 
Hallei  k and  W hittier,  in  Criticism,  Everett  and 
Ctianning  In  Sculpture  she  has  produced  a 
Powers.  Her  Franklin  has  drawn  the  lightning 
Irom  heaven,  and  taught  il  to  play  harmlessly 
around  our  very  hearths — her  Morse  has  even 
given  J e lie i s to  lightning,  and  lightning  to  let- 
ters! ’I  he  North  excels  iri  the  arts  and  the  phy- 
sical sciences,  in  inventions  and  improvements. 
Stie  excels  in  associative  action,  not  merely  for 
railroads  and  manulactures,  but  for  literary,  be- 
nevolent and  religious  oijecls.  1 do  not  desire 
to  detract  one  iota  from  her  exalted  merits  and 
high  civilization.  But  in  individual  character 
and  individual  action,  ihe  South  excels.  For  a 
warm  heart  and  open  hand,  lor  sympathy  of 
leeting,  fidelity  of  Iriendship,  and  high  sense  ol 
honor;  lor  knowledge  of  tne  sublime  mechanism 
ol  man,  and  reason  and  eloquence  to  delight,  to 
instruct  and  to  direct  hint,  the  South  is  superior 
and  when  the  North  comes  into  action  wnli  ihe 
South,  man  to  man,  in  council  or  in  the  field, 
tne  genius  ol  ihe  South  has  prevailed  from  the 
days  ol  Jefferson  to  Calhoun,  from  Waslnoglon 
to  Taylor.  And  it  is  to  tne  solitude  which  the 
rural  life  ol  the  Soutti  affords,  so  favorable  to 
reflection,  and  it  is  to  ihe  elevated  rural  society 
ol  tne  South  so  lavorahle  lor  the  study  of  human 
nature,  that  we  most  ascribe  those  qualities  ul 
persuasion  and  self-cormn nid  by  which  her  states- 
men and  captains  have  moved  the  public  coun- 
cils, and  won  so  many  a field. 

The  abolition  ol  Alriculi  Slavery  in  the  South 
has  been  urged  for  many  years  by  a portion  ol 
the  Northern  people.  Aim  now  its  restriction  to 
its  piesent  territorial  limits  is  the  avowed  pur- 
pose of  almost  every  Northern  Slate.  The  basis 
on  which  this  policy  rests  is  the  assumption  that 
slavery  is  sinlui  and  unprofitable.  The  means 
now  relied  on  to  arrest  ns  future  progress  is  not 
the  persuasion  ol  the  people  of  Ihe  slaveholding 
States,  but  the  numerical  power  ol  the  free  States 
acting  through  the  Federal  government.  Sup 
pose  now  the  South  had  a majority  of  voles,  and 
were  to  announce  its  determination  to  arrest  the 
further  progress  ol  commerce  and  manufactures 
in  consequence  of  their  poverty,  pauperism, 
crime  and  mortality,  what  w ould  be  ihe  senti- 
ment every  where  tell  in  the  North?  Why  one 
ol  indignation,  scorn  and  resistance.  Soch  does 
the  South  feel  now  ! 

When  ihe  North  American  colonies  confedera- 
ted for  resistance  to  Great  Britain,  the  terruonal 
area  of  the  Southern  portion  of  them  was  648,- 


202  square  miles— that  of  the  Northern  only 
164,031,  or  about  one-fourth  as  large.  Virginia 
alone  had,  by  royal  charter,  the  whole  North- 
western territory  in  her  limits,  and  during  the 
war  had  confirmed  her  title  by  the  patriotism 
and  valor  of  her  own  citizens — who  rescued  even 
Illinois  from  British  power.  Bui  before  the  pre- 
sent constitution  was  formed,  Virginia,  with  a 
magnanimity  almost  infatuated,  Iml  ceded  to  the 
confederacy,  for  the  formation  of  free  states,  Ihe 
whole  Northwestern  territory  now  constituting 
the  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan 
and  Wisconsin,  containing  261,681  square  miles, 
and  making  the  territory  of  the  free  Slates  rather 
more  than  ihal  of  tne  slaveholding.  The  object 
ol  this  cession  and  the  ordinance  of  1737  was  to 
equalize  the  area  of  the  two  sections.  The  ac- 
quisition of  Louisiana  in  18l)3,  added  1,138.103 
square  miles  to  our  territory,  of  which,  by  ihe 
Missouri  compromise,  the  South  obtained  only 
226,013  square  miles,  or  about  one-fifth— the 
oilier  lour  filths,  nut  a ithstandihg  il  came  to  us 
as  a slavehoiumg  province,  were  allotted  to  ihe 
North,  which  thus  had  acquired  more  than  701),- 

000  square  miles  of  ten  ilory  over  the  Soulh. 
Florida  and  Oregon  were  acquired  by  Ihe  treaty 
of  1819,  6y  which  the  South  gut  59  268  square 
miles,  and  the  North  341,463,  making  the  North 
about  1 000  000  ol  square  miles  the  most.  In 
1845  Texas  was  annexed,  which  added  only 
325,520  square  miles  to  the  Snu  b,  even  if  all 

Texas  were  included.  In  1348  we  obtained 
526,078  square  miles  more  in  the  territories  of 
New  Mexico  and  California.  And  now  the 
North  claims  the  whole  of  this  also — and  not 
only  this  but  hall  of  Texas  besides,  which  would 
make  the  share  of  the  North  exceed  that  ot  the 
South  nearly  1,500  000  square  miles:  — a terri- 
tory about  equal  in  extent  to  the  wholfiHalley 
of  the  Mi-sissippi  and  leaving  the  South  only 
about  801,812  square  miles,  while  the  North  re- 
tains 2 097,124,  or  nearly  tbree-lourms  of  the 
whole!  And  inis  loo  when  the  Soulh  contributed 
her  full  share  of  the  men  and  money  by  which 
ttie  whole  territory  was  obtained.  In  the  revo- 
lutionary war  the  Soulh  furnished  an  average  of 
16,714  men  in  each  year,  and  the  North  25,875, 
winch  nearly  corresponds  with  their  respeo.ive 
number  of  citizens,  arid  that  loo,  although  lire 
war  was  waged  chiefly  against  the  large  cutes  of 
the  North — cries  being  in  war  the  most  tempting 
and  the  most  vulnerable  points  of  attack.  In 
the  war  with  Mexico  the  Soulh  supplied  two- 
tiiircls  of  ttie  volunteers  which  constituted  three- 
lourihs  of  the  entire  force  employed.  Ttie  reve- 
nue by  winch  these  wars  have  been  supported, 
r tie  public  debt  paid,  and  the  price  lor  the  terri- 
tory furnished,  has  been  raised  chiefly  by  duties 
which  nave  notoriously  operated  designedly  and 
incidentally  to  promote  the  industry  and  capital 

01  Ihe  Norm,  and  to  oppress  those  ol  the  Soulh. 

If  alter  all  this  the  South  should  submit  to  be 

plundered  of  her  shaieol  the  territory  now  in 
dispute,  when,  as  an  agricultural  people,  she  re- 
quires her  lull  proportion,  she  would  ue  recreant 
to  her  interests,  her  power,  her  right,  her  honor, 
and  ner  lame  ; — recreant  to  her  history  and  her 
destiny. 

One  of  the  proposed  objecls  of  these  Northern 
relormers,  is  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  the 
South.  1 have  shown  that  she  wants  none  of 
their  aid,  and  that  there  are  at  home  thousands 
of  criminals  to  reform,  and  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  paupers  to  oe  relieved,  on  whom  their  philan- 
thropy may  be  exhausted. 

Is  n lor  me  weliare  of  the  slave  they  are  con- 
tending ? 1 hold  il  to  be  the  duly  even  ol  him  who 
undertakes  to  subvert  the  established  order  of 
Hungs,  to  manifest,  at  least,  as  much  respect  for 
experience  as  experiment,  and  il  so  happens  that 
the  experience  ol  emancipation  has  been  ample 
and  diversified. 

In  Hayu,  the  black,  after  exterminating  the 
while  population,  remained  independent  and  iso- 
lated, the  exclusive  architect  of  its  own  institu- 
tions and  destiny.  The  result  is,  that  they  have 
relapsed  into  pristine  barbarism.  The  exports 
of  Hayli  amounted  in  1789  to  about  twenty-live 
millions  of  dollars — they  do  not  now  amount  to 
one-le . tti  of  mat  sum.  The  Haytien  contents 
himself  with  lha  cultivation  of  a few  yams  tor 
mere  subsistence,  and  a mere  hut  for  a u welling. 
The  blacks  and  mulatloes  are  at  civil  war,  and 
yesterday’s  papers  announced  that  an  army  of 
twenty  thousand  men  was  advancing  against  the 
principal  town,  Fort  au  Prince. 

Another  plan  of  emancipation  is  to  send  the 
liberated  to  Liberia.  But  besides  the  expense  of 
such  a system,  which  renders  it  impracticable, 
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it  13  attended  with  the  death  of  from  one-fonrth 
to  one  hall  of  the  emigrants  by  the  coast  fever. 

The  third  plan  attempted  is  that  by  the  British 
in  their  West  Indies — the  plan  of  gradual  aboli- 
tion by  apprenticeship  and  ultimate  equality  of 
black  and  white  ; and  this  also  has  failed.  The 
exports  of  Jamaica  have  already,  in  the  first  ten 
years  of  the  experiment,  fallen  one-half.  The 
negroes  refused  to  work  even  for  high  wages  be- 
yond what  is  necessary  foe  mere  subsistence,  the 
planters  are  bankrupt,  plantations  are  already 
abandoned,  and  the  island  is  hastening  to  the 
condition  of  Hayli. 

The  fourth  plan  of  emancipation  is  that  which 
has  been  going  on  with  us.  That  of  manumission 
by  the  will  of  the  master,  the  freed  man  remain- 
ing with  black  and  w bile,  or  seeking  ol her  Stales. 
This  experiment  has  not  succeeded.  The  eman- 
cipated slave  does  not  appear  to  be  willing  to 
perform  the  amount  of  work  necessary  to  enable 
him  to  compete  successfully  with  the  white  la- 
borer. lh  the  State  of  New  York  the  Constitu- 
tion conferred  Hie  right  of  suffrage  on  colored 
persons  owning  $250  worth  of  property.  Yet  in 
the  city  of  New  Yoik  in  lb45,  out  of  11,939*  co 
lortd  people  there  were  only  103  voters,  and 
notwiihslanding  their  numbers  are  augmented  by 
frequent  manumissions  and  fugitive  slaves,  they 
do  not  increase  so  rapidly  as  the  slave  popula- 
tion, which  is  evidence  that  their  condition  is  not 
so  comfortable.  It  is  also  a curious  lact  that  of 
386  293  tree  persons  of  color  in  1840,  nearly  half 
[183,700]  preferred  to  remain  in  the  slave  Stales, 
where  certainly,  as  a class  they  are  treated  with 
no  peculiar  favor.  In  Massachusetts,  where  so 
much  sympathy  is  expressed  lor  them  they  can- 
not or  will  not  live.  There  are  less  now  ol  them 
in  Boston  than  there  was  twenty  years  ago,  and 
in  both  Virginia  and  Massachusetts  there  are  ten 
times  as  many  Iree  colored  people  in  the  peni- 
tentiary as  their  (.roponion  of  the  while  popula- 
tion. Is  it  then  lor  the  sake  of  such  emancipa 
lion  as  the  West  Indian,  which  results  in  idle- 
ness, barbarism,  and  civil  war  among  the  blacks, 
or  lor  Liberian,  which  exterminates,  or  the  Arne 
rieari,  which  subjects  them  to  crimes  and  want, 
that  Philanthropy  would  undertake  to  overturn 
the  unrivalled  system  ol  Southern  civilization? 

But  we  are  toid  that  slavery  is  an  evil.  Well, 
so  is  war  an  evil,  and  so  pernaps  is  government 
itself  an  evil,  since  it  also  is  an  abridgement  ol 
liberty.  But  one  of  the  first  objects  ol  our  Con 
stiluiion  is  to  provide  lor  war— lor  the  common 
delence.  And  Hie  people  of  the  United  Slates 
pi  eler  the  evil  ol  war  to  the  greater  evil  ol  being 
pluudeied  and  subdued.  They  prefer  the  evil  of 
government  to  the  gi eater  evil  of  anarchy.  So 
the  people  of  the  South  preler  slavery  to  toe 
evils  ol  a dense  manufacturing  and  commercial 
population  which  appear  to  be  inevitable  with- 
out it;  and  the  black  man  may  preler  the  slavery 
ol  the  South  to  the  want,  the  crime,  the  barbar- 
ism aud  blood  which  allend  Ins  race  in  all  oilier 
countries.  In  the  practical  affairs  of  human  lile 
in  us  present  stale,  choice  of  evils  is  frequently 
all  that  is  in  our  power.  Good  and  evil  m lact 
become  relative,  and  not  positive  terms.;  And 
the  necessity  is  recognized  by  ihe  example  ol 
our  Saviour,  who  applied  the  extreme  remedy 
ol  the  lash  to  the  money  changers  who  profaned 
tile  temple.  It  is  consistent  lor  a rigid  sect  like 
the  Quakers  to  oppose  slavery,  because  they  pre- 
sence and  repuuiale  war  and  luxury  and  all 
other  evils.  And  we  may  all  hope  lor  the  tune 
to  come,  when  in  the  progress  ot  Christianity  the 
evils  ol  slavery  in  I he  South,  and  those  of  pau- 
perism, cnnrl?  and  mortality  hi  the  Norm  will 
be  greatly  muigaied  or  abolished.  But  the  North 
can  now  make  no  protest,  because  the  luxurious 
sysiem  ol  Northern  civilization  not  only  subjects 
the  great  mass  ol  people  to  unwonted  labor  and 
privaiiou,  hut  actually  sacrifices  in  peace  a grea_ 
ler  amount  ol  file  than  is  usually  expended  py 
communities  at  war.  J 

11  then  t lie  welfare  of  neither  while  nor  black 
in  the  South  would  be  prumoled  by  the  restric- 
tion or  abolition  ol  slavery,  would  the  prosperity 
of  the  North  be  advanced  ? The  only  thing  of 
which  the  North  complains  on  its  own  account 
is  the  ratio  ol  lepresentalion  fixed  by  the  Consti- 
tution which  gives  the  South  a vole  equal  to 
Ihiee-fillhs  of  the  blacks.  But,  on  the  othef 
hand,  in  consequence  of  the  existence  of  slavery 
in  the  South,  the  North  has  a monopoly  of  fo- 
reign emigration.  This  amounted  as  we  have 
seen  from  1829  to  1840  to  a million  and  a half, 
including  its  increase.  In  the  previous  thirty 
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years  it  must  have  been,  with  its  increase  to  this 
day,  at  least  half  a million  more.  Since  1840  it 
has  amounted  to  a million  besides.  So  that  the 
North  has  ttie  vote  and  the  power  of  three  mil- 
lions of  people  against  Ihe  political  power  which 
slavery  now  confers,  and  that  is  equivalent  to  a 
white  population  only  of  aboul  two  millions. 

And  furthermore,  by  the  peculiar  agricultural 
employment  of  Southern  industry  and  capital, 
the  South  is  a customer  and  consumer  of  North- 
ern manufactures  and  commerce  and  of  North- 
western agriculture.  Abolish  slavery  and  con- 
vert the  South  into  a people  of  mechanics  and 
artizans  and  merchants,  and  instead  of  being  a 
customer  she  bei-omes  a competitor  of  the  other 
section.  And  if  the  march  of  pauperism,  crime, 
and  mortality  of  The  North  be  so  great  now,  what 
would  it  be  then? 

The  condition  of  modern  civilization  is  far 
more  laborious  and  oppressive  than  the  ancient. 
The  seats  of  ancient  science  and  ihe  arts  were 
in  the  mild  climate  of  the  Mediterranean  shore, 
or  in  the  south  of  Asia  and  Europe.  And  in 
America  the  ruins  of  her  unrecorded  civilization 
are  to  be  lound  in  Palenque  and  Copan,  all  in  a 
similar  climate.  The  genius  of  England  has 
carried  civilization  to  a more  northern  latitude, 
and  that  of  America  has  extended  it,  if  not  high- 
er in  latitude,  to  a still  more  rigorous  climate 
than  that  ol  England.  The  wauls  of  such  a climate 
are  great  and  imperious.  The  cost  of  fuel  alone 
in  tbecily  ol  New  Yoik  exceeds  $16,000,00(1  an- 
nually. The  clothing  musl  be  much  warmer, 
the  houses  more  substantial,  the  food  more  nou- 
rishing and  all  more  expensive  than  a milder  cli- 
mate. Arid  ibis  great  augmentation  of  the  bur- 
thens of  civilized  life  musl  be  borne  in  the  North 
by  freemen,  not  as  of  old  by  slaves.  Hence  have 
we  seen  the  learlul  struggle  of  Northern  labor 
fur  subsistence,  notwithstanding  the  immense  aid 
it  has  derived  from  modern  machineiy  and  inven- 
tion. But  take  from  that  labor  the  custom,  and 
subject  it  to  the  competition  of  the  South  where 
so  much  less  is  required  for  subsistence,  and  that 
so  much  cheaper,  and  the  result  would  be  as 
ruinous  to  the  present  system  ol  the  North  as  to 
that  of  the  South.  These  two  great  systems 
have  grown  up  together.  That  ot  the  North 
could  not  have  so  much  expanded  without  a mar- 
ket in  Southern  agriculture — nor  could  this  fiave 
grown  so  great  but  for  the  demand  and  supplies 
ot  the  Norih.  Together  they  fiave  flourished; 
together  ihey  mnst  laller  and  fall.  To  restrict, 
therefore,  the  territorial  extension  of  the  South, 
aud  by  circumscribing  its  industry  render  ll  un- 
profitable, is  to  restrict  and  paralize  the  prospe- 
rity ol  the  North  in  all  its  departments.  Together 
these  institutions  have  marched  harmoniously  to 
that  eminence  ami  success  which  have  won  the 
prosperity  of  both  at  home  and  extorted  the  ad- 
miration of  the  world  abroad.  If  either  should 
tail  by  the  band  ol  the  oilier  the  crime  would 
not  not  unly  be  fratricide — it  would  be  suicide  ; 
— and  over  the  mouldering  ruins  of  both  would 
deserve  to  be  written  the  epitaph  : Here  were  a 
people  who  disputed  about  the  capacity  of  the 
Alrican  lor  lioeity  and  civilization,  and  did  not 
themselves  possess  ihe  capacity  to  preserve  itieir 
own. 


public  IDocnmcnts. 

Annexation  of  Texas. — We  take  the  follow- 
ing letter  on  this  subject  from  the  Washington 
City  Globe  : 

LETTER  FROM  SAM  HOUSTON  TO  A.  J.  DONELSON. 

Huntsville.  (Texas,)  ) 
•April  9,  1845.  J 

My  Dear  Major : In  accordance  with  my  pro- 
mise on  yesleiday,  I will  now  communicate  to 
you  some  of  my  views  on  the  question  of  annexa- 
tion. 1 regret  that  my  time  will  not  allow  me  to 
go  as  fully  into  an  examination  of  the  subject  as 
would  be  desirable,  where  so  much  of  interest  to 
both  countries  is  involved  in  the  measure.  The 
overture  is  now  made  by  the  United  Stales  to 
Texas,  and,  by  an  act  of  ihe  Congress  of  the  for 
mer,  conditions  are  proposed  by  which  the  latter 
may  be  admitted  as  a part  of  the  Union.  1 will 
not  discuss  the  policy  of  the  measure,  but  allude 
only  to  the  manner  of  its  consummation. 

1 am  in  lavor  of  annexation  if  it  can  take  place 
on  terms  mutually  beneficial  to  both  countries. 
1 have  on  all  occasions  evinced  the  most  anxious 
solicitude  touching  the  mailer,  and  have  withheld 
no  means  in  my  power  towards  its  completion. 


As  it  now  stands,  I regard  our  relation  to  it  in 
this  light : 

We  are  to  merge  our  national  existence  in  that 
of  the  United  Slates  whenever  the  measure  may 
take  place.  Then  it  seems  to  me  that  we  should 
have  something  to  say  as  to  the  terms  of  the 
union.  By  Mr.  Brown’s  resolutions  llie  terms  are 
dictated  and  the  conditions  absolute.  They  are  of  a 
character  not  to  have  been  expected  by  any  one 
who  regarded  annexation  as  a compact  between 
two  nations,  where  each  had  substantial  and  ac- 
knowledged sovereignty  and  independence.  'Tex- 
as is  required  lo  surrender  her  sovereignty  and 
merge  her  independence.  In  the  surrender  of 
her  l ights,  or  any  portion  of  them,  she  should 
have  the  piivilege  of  assisting  in  the  adjustment 
of  the  conditions,  and  lliey  should  birso  defined 
and  understood  as  that  no  disconterf^or  misap- 
prehension could  thereafter  arise  as!lo  her  true 
situation.  To  arrive  at  a point  so  desirable  it 
appears  to  me  that  negotiations,  conducted  by 
commissioners  on  the  part  of  each  Government, 
should  take  place.  To  me  the  necessity  i3  most  ob- 
vious, for  the  reason  that  Texas  may,  in  after 
times,  w hen  she  recurs  to  the  circumstances  and 
consequences  of  Ihe  measure,  be  satisfied  that 
the  lei  ms  on  which  she  had  been  received  were 
in  part  at  least  of  her  own  devising,  and  that  she, 
from  some  strong  impulse,  had  not  acted  without 
due  deliberation  and  a lull  discussion  of  the  terms 
by  persons  whose  minus  had  been  called  lo  act 
upon  the  subject  under  the  must  calm  and  con- 
siderate motives. 

Commissioners  appointed  by  the  two  Govern- 
ments could  accomplish  all  this,  and  define  and 
settle  by  negotiation  and  agreement  what  might 
hereafter  arise  calculated  lo  dislurb  live  future 
harmony  ol  the  United  Slates,  and  perhaps  injure 
Texas. 

Tbe  amendments  to  Mr.  Brown’s  resolutions 
appear  lo  me  lo  atiord  the  only  means  lo  obviate 
the  objections  to  their  provisions.  Their  terms 
seem  lo  me,  lo  say  the  least  of  them,  to  be  rigid ; 
because  they  require  of  us  lo  pay  a tribute,  or 
bonus,  lo  the  United  Stales,  for  leave  lo  surien- 
Uer  our  sovereignly  aud  national  independence  ; 
and  this,  too,  in  a most  summary  manner.  We 
are  required  lo  “ cede”  lo  the  United  Slates  “ all 
public  edijices,  fortifications,  barracks,  ports,  harbors, 
and  navy,  and  navy-yards,  docks,  magazines,  arms, 
armaments,  and  other  property  and  means  peitaining 
to  the  public  defence,  belonging  to  the  said  Republic 
of  Texas.”  ll  ought  to  have  ueeu  considered  that 
these  enumerated  means  and  property  have  oc- 
casioned a laige  portion  of  our  national  debt, 
and  remain  lo  be  paid  for  by  Texas.  They  have 
probably  cost  this  nation  nut  less  than  one  mil- 
lion of  dollars;  and  lo  admit  that  they  are  now 
worth  only  hall  that  sum,  would  fix  their  value 
at  half  a million,  which  would  be  of  great  ser- 
vice in  organizing  a new  government  or  govern- 
ments, and  in  clearing  out  rivers  and  improving 
our  facilities  lur  transporting  produce  lo  market 
by  means  of  roads. 

if  Texas  shall  be  required  to  surrender  her 
properly,  without  receiving  any  remuneration 
for  the  same,  it  can  only  be  regarded  in  the  light 
ol  a payment  or  tribute  lor  our  admission  into 
the  Union.  If  the  resolutions  of  Mr.  Brown  are 
lo  form  the  basis  of  our  admission,  this  objection 
cannot  be  removed,  but  musl  remain  as  a rebuke 
to  us,  in  lulure  days,  for  our  basty  and  inconsi- 
derate action. 

By  assuming  the  amendment  as  a basis,  many 
objections  can  be  obviated  ; and  by  negotiation 
terms  less  exceptionable  may  be  adopted.  If  the 
President  of  the  United  Stales  should  appoint 
commissioners,  and  they  should  be  met  by  cor- 
responding commissioners  on  the  part  of  Texas, 
they  could  come  to  an  agreement  upon  such 
terms  as  would  be  honorable,  and  just  to  both 
parties.  The  terms  ttius  agreed  upon  could  theu 
be  submitted  lo  the  people  of  Texas  in  their  po- 
pular capacity,  and  their  voles  taken  thereupon 
at  the  September  election  for  members  of  our 
Congress.  If  they  were  approved  by  their  voice, 
then  our  Cungress  could  act  upon  tbe  expression 
given  by  the  people,  and  wait  for  the  action  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States.  If  that 
Government  should  accord  in  the  action  of  this, 
then  Texas  could  more  safely  proceed  to  frame 
a constitution  adapted  to  her  circumstances.  The 
reasons  lor  this  course,  to  my  nmd,  are  important, 
and,  1 may  add,  indispensabl  e,  in  our  present 
condition. 

The  conditions  prescribed  in  Mr.  Brown’s  re- 
solutions leave  us  no  alternative,  and  1 am  satis- 
fied would  not  have  been  adopted  by  the  Con- 
gress of  tbe  United  Stales  apart  from  the  amend- 
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ment.  By  Ihe  amendment  the  President  of  the 
United  States  was  allowed  an  alternative  as  to 
the  mode  of  presenting  the  subject  to  the  govern- 
ment and  people  of  Texas  for  their  consideration 
and  action.  But,  as  the  alternative  chosen  might 
very  materially  affect  the  interests  of  Texas,  it 
is  to  be  hoped  and  expected  that  its  Government 
will  be  consulted  as  to  which  should  be  adopted. 
By  the  action  proposed  in  the  plan  of  Mr.  Brown’s 
resolutions  Texas  is  denied  ail  option  as  to  the 
mode  of  annexation,  and  is  driven  into  servile 
submission,  and  is  required  to  pay  a price  for  her 
humiliation.  If  Texas  were  to  accept  the  con- 
ditions as  they  are  now  presented  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Texas  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  it  would  derange  her  present  form  of 
Government,  and  shake  her  institutions  to  their 
foundation, *f  her  constitution  should  not  be  ac- 
cepted by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  j and 
my  own  opinion  is,  that  our  admission  by  Con- 
gress would  be  very  doubtful,  if  we  were  to  act 
upon  the  first  and  second  sections  of  the  resolu- 
tions, without  reference  to  the  third. 

if  the  work  of  annexation  is  to  be  consumma- 
ted, my  great  desire  is  to  see  it  done  in  a manner 
that  may  not  only  be  harmonious  at  present,  but 
so  that  each  party  may  hereafter,  on  a review  ol 
the  whole  matter,  have  nothing  to  regret  or  to 
reproach  itself  with. 

It  seems  to  me,  also,  that  the  condition  as  to 
the  lime  to  which  the  action  of  Texas  is  limited 
is  too  short  to  enable  her  to  give  the  subject  all 
the  consideration  which  its  importance  demands. 
The  Congress  of  Ihe  United  States  will,  doubt- 
less, not  adjourn  its  next  regular  session  before 
the  month  of  July,  1846.  Then  it  will  have  am- 
ple lime  to  extend  the  period  for  the  action  of 
Texas  until  her  Government  and  people  could 
carry  out  Iheir  action  upon  the  plan  which  I pro- 
pose, and  the  same  that  was  contemplated  by  the 
amendment.  If  the  original  resolutions  are  in- 
sisted upon  as  the  basis,  and  the  only  one,  1 enter- 
tain the  most  serious  doubts  as  to  our  ever  being 
admitted,  or  forming  a part  of  the  American 
Union.  Texas  has  so  long  been  a suppliant,  that 

I am  fearlul  the  Government  of  the  United  Slates 
has  presumed  upon  what  they  suppose  to  be  our 
necessities,  and  therefore  have  been  induced  to 
lay  such  hard  conditions  upon  us.  Heretofore 
the  difficulties  have  all  existed  on  the  part  of 
the  United  Stales  as  to  our  admission  into  the 
Union ; nor  do  1 yet  regard  them  as  all  obviated. 

II  1 am  right  in  ttiis,  it  would  be  too  perilous  for 
Texas  to  act  upon  the  basis  proposed,  and  sub- 
ject herself  to  have  the  constitution,  which  she 
might  at  present  submit,  rejected  by  the  Congress 
of  ihe  United  States.  It  would  not  only  be  de- 
structive to  the  future  prospects  and  welfare  of 
Texas,  but  convulse  Ihe  Union  to  a far  greater 
extent  than  ever  did  the  land  or  “ Missouri  ques- 
tion.” 

The  wish  of  every  American  statesman  should 
be  to  preserve  the  concord  and  union  of  the 
States,  and  the  desire  of  every  Texan  to  cede 
such  rights  and  privileges  to  the  Union  as  would 
be  just  and  proper.  We  should,  however,  retain 
all  which  would  be  necessary  to  us  as  an  equal 
member  of  the  confederacy,  and  part  with  none 
which  we  should  require  in  our  new  position 
with  a hope  of  regaming  them  at  a future  day. 
Should  we  entertain  such  a hope,  it  might  prove 
fallacious,  and  be  productive  of  serious  and  last- 
ing discord.  Texas,  if  annexed,  will  become  a 
part  of  the  United  States  in  opposition  to  the 
wishes  of  a large  portion  of  the  people  of  the 
Union,  and  encounter  a strong  political  opposi- 
tion. If  they  are  vanquished,  they  will  still  re- 
tain a strong  prejudice  against  the  cause  or  object 
of  their  deleal.  The  party  lavorable  to  the  ad- 
mission of  Texas  may  or  may  not  long  retain 
power  in  the  Union.  While  they  retain  power 
Texas  might  do  well;  but,  if  it  once  passed  into 
the  hands  ol  the  opposition,  she  would  in  all  pro- 
bability lare  equally  bad. 

Fur  these  reasons  1 wish  that  whatever  rights 
Texas  has  or  might  be  entitled  to  should  be  de- 
fined, and  understood,  and  retained  by  her  on  her 
admission  into  the  Union;  and  this  can  only  be 
done  through  the  action  ot  the  commissioners  in- 
dicated by  the  amendment,  and  without  which  I 
leel  fully  satisfied  the  bill  would  not  have  become 
a law. 

The  “consent  of  the  existing  Government”  of 
Texas,  relerred  to  in  one  portion  of  the  act — and 
that  recognises  some  option  in  our  Executive  as  to 
toe  mode  by  which  the  affair  (so  tar  at  least  as 
Texas  is  concerned)  should  be  conducted — is  ne- 
cessary to  give  validity  to  the  measure.  It  any 
commotion  should  arise  in  Texas,  or  a disregard 


of  the  constitutional  authority,  in  consequence  of 
the  basis  proposed  not  being  accepted,  I should 
deem  it  most  unfortunate  for  the  fame  and  quiet 
of  the  President  of  the  United  Slates,  by  thus  fur- 
nishing a ground  for  his  enemies  to  charge  him 
with  producing  the  evil  resulting  from  withhold- 
ing the  choice  of  the  alternatives  contained  in  the 
law  from  Ihe  Executive  of  this  country. 

You  may  find  some  who  will  express  the  wish 
or  intention  even  to  resort  to  revolution  to  secure 
annexation,  without  knowing  one  of  the  conditions 
imposed,  orany  thing  more  than  that  “ it  is  some- 
thing about  annexation.”  If  by  any  irregular 
mode,  or  by  exciting  sedition  in  the  country,  the 
expression  of  the  popular  voice  could  be  had, 
and  should  be  unanimous  in  favor  of  the  measure, 
it  would  be  good  cause  for  the  Congress  of  the 
United  Stales  and  the  President  to  resist  any  such 
action. 

They  would  surely  not  be  willing  to  inflict 
such  a scandal  upon  the  present  enlightened  age 
as  the  encouragement  or  sanction  of  such  a course 
would  be. 

Another  thing  may,  by  some  persons,  be  sug- 
gested to  you,  and  that  is,  if  the  President  has 
chosen  his  position,  in  declining  the  proposition 
as  presented,  to  drive  him  from  his  position  and  ap- 
peal to  the  people.  Of  such  suggestions,  1 pray  you 
beware  ; lor  I can  conceive  of  no  course  or  curse 
so  fruitful  of  evils  to  free  government  and  sub- 
versive of  all  rule  among  men  as  this  would  be. 
It  would  soon  produce  its  effects  even  in  the 
United  Slates.  The  President  might  desire  to 
execute  the  law,  but,  if  occasion  prompted,  sedi- 
tiohisls  would  quote  the  act  of  Texas  as  a war- 
rant and  example  for  their  resistance  to  the  fede- 
ral authorities. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  individuals  in  Texas 
who  would  willingly  adopt  any  course  or  pursue 
any  measure  which  they  might  believe  to  be  ad- 
verse to  my  opinions  or  that  wo  .Id  prostrate  the 
present  Administration.  They  would  do  this, 
though  it  should  destroy  the  country.  They  are 
men  who  wish  to  live  upon  the  means  of  the  Go- 
vernment without  labor,  and  feast  and  riot  upon 
the  substance  of  the  people.  Without  merit,  such 
men  are  like  vermin  in  the  dead  carcass:  they 
can  live  only  in  corruption. 

Now,  my  dear  friend,  for  the  sake  of  human 
liberty,  for  the  sake  of  the  future  tranquility  of 
the  United  Slates,  and  for  the  prosperity  of 
Texas,  whose  interests,  prosperity,  and  happi- 
ness are  near  to  my  heart,  and  cherished  by  me 
above  every  political  consideration,  1 oo  jure 
you  to  use  your  influence  in.  having  presented  to 
this  Government  the  alternative  suggested  by  the 
amendment  to  Mr.  Brown’s  bill,  so  that  commis- 
sioners can  act  in  conjunction  upon  the  points 
which  it  may  be  proper  to  arrange  between  the 
two  countries  before  it  is  too  late,  and  while  there 
is  a remedy.  The  newspaper  press,  with,  l be- 
lieve, the  organ  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
Slates,  expect  the  alternative  amendment  to  be 
presented  to  Texas,  that  she  may  exercise  some 
choice  as  to  the  conditions  of  her  entry  into  the 
Union. 

1 cannot  say  what  would  be  proper  for  the 
commissioners  to  agree  upon.  But  1 would  sug- 
gest that  Texas,  if  admitted  into  the  Union, 
should  enjoy  lull  equality  and  community  with 
the  other  States  ol  the  Confederacy;  that  the 
United  States  should  receive  and  pay  Texas  a 
liberal  price  for  the  public  property  which  has 
been  acquired  lor  national  purposes,  and  that  the 
amount  should  be  paid  to  the  Slate  of  1'exas  so 
soon  as  it  should  be  organized  and  admitted  as  a 
Stale. 

That  Texas  should  retain  her  public  lands  ; 
and  if  the  United  Slates  should  hereafter  vary 
her  boundary  or  limits,  as  at  present  defined,  by 
contracting  or  reducing  them,  that  in  that  case 
they  should  indemnify  the  citizens  of  Texas,  by 
payment  lor  any  lands  which  they  may  hold,  by 
locations  under  the  laws  of  Texas,  in  the  territo- 
ry abandoned  by  the  United  Stales,  at  the  mini- 
mum price  of  the  Government  lauds  at  this  lime 
in  the  United  States. 

That  the  Government  of  the  United  Slates  may 
at  any  time  purchase  the  vacant  lands  of  Texas, 
at  a price  to  be  stipulated  by  the  commissioners  ; 
and,  in  the  event  of  their  purchasing  our  lauds, 
that  they  should  not  (without  the  consent  of 
ihe  Slate  ol  Texas)  sell  to  or  permit  to  settle 
within  the  prese  t limits  of  ’lexas,  any  nation, 
people,  or  li  ibe  of  Indians. 

Thai  Texas  should  pay  the  national  debt. 

That  the  United  Stales  should  renumerale  the 
citizens  of  Texas  whose  lands  tell  within  the  Uni- 
ted Stales  boundary  in  running  the  line, in  the  same 


manner,  and  with  ihejame  liberality,  that  Texas 
did  those  of  the  United  States;  or  that  they  (the 
United  States)  pay  them  for  their  lands,  which 
had  been  located  on  valid  titles,  issued  by  the 
Government  of  Mexico,  and  at  a time  when  it 
was  believed  the  limits  of  Texas  would  embrace 
the  locations  previous  to  running  the  line. 

And  I would  recommend  that  an  article  be  in- 
serted in  the  agreement,  stipulating,  expressly,  that 
Texas  should  not  form. a part  of  the  Union  wtlif 
her  constitution  is  accepted  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

I candidly  conceive  that  these  stipulations  are 
necessary  and  proper  to  secure  Texas  and  her 
citizens,  as  well  as  to  enable  the  United  States 
to  maintain  peace  with  all  the  Indians  on  our 
borders. 

1 have  thus  hastily  written  you  a long  letter, 
subject  to  frequent  interruptions.  You  may  there- 
fore find_my  meaning  in  some  things  obscure.  I 
have  not  even  glanced  at  the  general  policy  of 
the  measure  of  annexation,  but  have  given  my 
views  as  to  the  mode  of  its  execution,  and  what 
appears  to  me  necessary  to  be  done  bv  the  parlies. 
I must  confess  that  I have  not  been  free  from  em- 
barrassment on  the  subject.  I have  felt  so  deep- 
ly for  my  venerated  and  highly  valued  friend, the 
Sage  of  the  Hermitage,  that  nothing  but  a most 
sacred  regard  for  my  adopted  country  could  have 
induced  me  again  to  thus  express  my  opinions 
upon  this  subject.  The  feelings  of  General  Jai  k- 
son  are  so  much  absorbed  in  the  subject  of  annex- 
ation, arising  from  his  views  of  the  importance  of 
the  measure  to  the  United  Slates,  that  he  has, 
very  naturally,  not  been  fully  able  to  regard  Texas 
as  loruiirig  a separate  community,  and  with  in- 
terests not  entirely  identical  with  those  of  that 
Government.  Nevertheless,  I know  and  feel  that 
General  Jackson  believes  that  Texas,  annexed  on 
any  terms,  would,  be  equally  benehtted  with  the 
United  Slates,  and  thereby  perpetuate  free  insli- 
lutions,  and  extend  the  sphere  of  representative 
government.  Annexation  would  certainly  be  be- 
neficial to  the  United  Stales.  On  the  part  of 
Texas,  it  is  an  experiment,  which  1 pray  God,  if 
it  takes  place,  may  result  in  enduring  happiness 
and  prosperity  to  a united  community. 

I am  truly  your  friend, 

SAM  HOUSTON. 

Major  A.  J.  Donelson,  & c. 


€hc  States* 


Vermont. — License  Law  sustained. — A most  in- 
teresting case,  says  the  Montpelier  fVatcUman, 
was  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  last  week,  in- 
volving the  constitutionality  of  what  is  called,  in 
proper  phrase,  the  License  Law.  The  opinion 
of  the  Court  was  delivered  by  Judge  Kellogg. 

The  case  relerred  to  was  that  of  Bancroft  Sf 
Riker  vs.  Julien  Dumas,  being  an  action  of  hook 
account,  which  was  submitted  to  an  auditor,  who 
returned  a special  report,  upon  which  the  County 
Court  rendered  judgement  lor  the  plaintiff,  disal- 
lowing, however,  a portion  of  his  account.  It 
appears  by  the  report  that  a portion  of  the  ac- 
count consisted  ol  charges  for  ardent  spirits,  sold 
by  the  plamlifl'lo  the  defendant,  between  the  6th 
March,  1846,  and  9th  of  April,  1847,  amounting 
to  ihe  sum  of  $114,16,  during  which  lime  the 
plaintiff  had  no  license  authorizing  the  sale  of 
spirituous  liquors,  as  provided  by  the  license  laws 
of  1844  and  1846.  This  portion  of  the  account 
w as  disallowed  by  the  County  Court.  The  de- 
cision of  the  County  Court  is  resnfed  upon  two 
grounds : 

1.  ThaL  ihe  Laws  of  1844  and  1846,  relating  to 
Licenses,  are  unconstitutional  and  void. 

2.  That,  if  the  Laws  are  constitutional  and  va- 
lid, the  sales  of  the  liquors  without  a license 
would  only  subject  the  plantiffs  to  the  penalty 
imposed  by  the  iSialute,  and  would  constitute  no 
objection  to  the  plaintiffs’  recovery  for  those 
items. 

Judge  K.  gave  a lengthy  review  of  the  case, 
the  result  ol  which  was  mat  tile  judgment  ot 
the  County  Court  must  be  affirmed. 

Massachusetts. — Legislative.- — The  twenty- 
qight  gallon  law  whicu  passed  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  the  27th  ult.,  by  a vole  of 
94  yeas  to  44  nays,  was  delealed  in  the  Senate  by 
a vole  of  16  to  12  against  it. 

Divorce. — The  Legislature  has  enacted  that 
whenever  a married  woman  shall  obtain  a decree 
of  divorce  from  ihe  bonus  of  matrimony,  it  shall 
be  in  the  power  of  the  Judge  granting  the  decree 
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to  allow  sail)  woman  to  assume  her  maiden  name. 
The  act  has  been  approved  by  the  Governor. 

Close  of  the  Session  —The  Assembly  of  this 
Stale  was  prorogued  by  the  Governor  on  the  2nd 
insl.,  having  been  in  session  one  hundred  days, 
during  which  time  418  acts  and  resolutions  were 
passed,  viz  : 271  acts  and  147  resolves— a larger 
amount  of  business  than  had  been  perfected  for 
several  years  previous.  The  orders  of  the  day 
amounted  to  1072  and  the  pages  of  document  to 
C37. 

We  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  of  their  do- 
ings hereafter,  referring  to  such  acts  of  a general 
importance  as  will  interest  our  readers. 

Connecticut. — Legislative. — The  two  branches 
of  the  Legislative  Assembly  were  convened  on 
the  2d  inst.  Hon.  Henry  Dutton  was  chosen 
President  pro  lent.,  and  Henry  B.  Graves,  appoin- 
ted Clerk  of  the  Senate.  In  the  House  Mr. 
.lohn  C.  Lewis  (Free  Soil  Democrat)  wa3  cho- 
sen Speaker  on  the  second  ballot.  On  the  first 
ballot  the  votes  stood — lor  William  W.  Board- 
man  (Whig,)  110  votes;  John  C.  Lewis,  108; 
scattering  2 On  the  second  ballot,  Mr.  Lewis 
received  113  voles,  and  was  declared  to  be  elec- 
ted. Calvin  W.  Philleo  (F.  S.  Democrat)  was 
then  elected  Clerk.  The  remaining  officers  of 
the  House  aie  either  Democrats  or  Free  Soil 
Democrats. 

Alter  the  customary  orders  in  reference  to  the 
organization  of  the  Houses,  and,  the  interchange 
of  official  notices  of  preparation  for  business,  a 
committee  was  appointed  from  the  House  to  wail 
upon  the  Senate  and  inlorm  them  that  the  House 
w ill  meet  the  Senate  on  the  next  day  for  the 
election  of  Stale  officers.  This  arrangement 
was  assented  to  by  the  Senate  ; and,  alter  a dis- 
cussion upon  the  report  of  the  Committee  of 
Credentials  with  relerence  to  erasing  the  name 
of  Mr.  Scoville  of  Walerbury,  who  did  not  ap- 
pear to  have  a proper  certificate  of  election, 
which  resulted  in  an  amendment  of  the  report  of 
the  Committee  by  inserting  the  name  of  Mr. 
Scoville  on  the  roll  of  members  (which  was 
earned  by  a vole  of  yeas  11U,  nays  1U5),  the 
House  adjourned. 

In  the  Senate,  the  joint  committee  on  Stale 
officers  reported  that  no  choice  had  been  made 
by  the  people  for  Stale  officers,  as  Governor, 
Lieut.  Governor,  Treasurer,  Secretary  of  Slate 
and  Comptroller;  alter  which  the  Senate  ad- 
jouri  ed. 

Both  Houses  met  on  the  next  morning  in  joint 
convention  fur  the  election  of  Sthie  officers, 
which  resulted  in  the  choice  of  Joseph  Trumbull 
as  Governor,  Thomas  Backus  as  Lieutenant 
Governor,  Henry  D.  Smith  as  Treasurer,  Roger 
H.  Mills  as  Secretary  of  Stale,  and  Atnjah  Gat- 
lin as  Comptroller. 

In  the  Senate,  Messrs.  Allyn,  Fish,  Field,  Fer- 
ris, King  and  Dixon  were  declared  Trustees  or 
Fellows  of  Yale  College. 

The  joint  resolution  of  the  Senate,  electing 
John  L.  Boswell,  State  Printer  lor  ti.e  ensuing 
year,  which  had  been  lelurned  Iron  the  House 
with  the  name  of  William  H.  Burleigh,  substitu- 
ted, was  taken  up,  and  the  Senate  voted  to  ad- 
here to  their  former  vote. 

In  the  alleruoon  the  two  Houses  met  agiin  in 
Convention,  and  the  oath  of  office  having  been 
administered  to  His  Excellency  Governor  Trum- 
bull, he  delivereu  llie  lollowmg  message  : 

Governor's  Message. — We  are  assembled  for  the 
discharge  of  the  duties  assigned  us  by  our  fellow 
citizens,  under  circumstances  most  auspicious. 
While  other  countries  ha>e  suffered  from  lamine, 
pestilence,  interna!  commotions,  and  civil  dis- 
coids — we,  in  the  goodness  ol  God,  have  been 
spared.  For  all  of  which  we  are  bound  to  ren 
der  him  our  tribute  of  gratitude  and  praise. 

Molwilhslanuing  we  nave,  within  the  last  year, 
been  materially  restrained  in  some  of  the  de- 
partments ot  manulacturing,  and  mechanical  in- 
dustry, 1 suppose  that  the  people  of  Connecticut 
weie  never,  as  a community,  more  prosperous — 
never  less  oppressed  by  debts — never  surrounded 
by  more  of  the  conveniences,  aud  enjoyments  ol 
lne. 

Among  the  other  blessings  bestowed  upon  us, 
by  a beneficent  Providence,  per. oil  me  to  felici- 
tate you  upun  the  final  lei  initiation  of  a war — 
tiie  paternity  of  which,  no  one  seemed  willing 
to  own — and  the  real  design  of  which,  no  one 
dared  to  avow:  a war  that  has  cost  us  millions 
ol  money,  and  thousands  of  lives,  and  by  many 
of  us  believed  to  have  been  unnecessary,  and  un- 
just. 

In  so  far,  however,  as  concerns  the  skill,  the 
valor,  aud  the  indomitable  perseverance  exhibi- 


ted by  our  troops,  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war  ; 
and  in  so  far  as  respects  the  beneficial  effects 
produced  abroad,  in  the  estimate  of  our  national 
character  for  prowess,  we  have  much  reason  to 
be  gratified  and  even  proud. 

After  those  in  power  had  begun  the  war,  its 
progress  could  not  well  be  resisted  by  a people 
scrupulous  of  the  honor  of  their  country  ; and 
therefore  it  not  only  was  not  opposed,  but  ener- 
getically sustained  by  many,  to  whom  it  was  ex- 
ceedingly offensive:  at  the  same  lime  intending, 
and  openly  avowing  their  determination,  to  hold 
its  authors  in  the  public  estimate  to  a strict  ac- 
countability. 

This  resolution  our  fellow  citizens  have  most 
signally,  and  effectually  accomplished,  by  eleva- 
ting to  the  chief  magistracy  of  the  Union,  a man 
eminently  distinguished  among  the  best  and  bra- 
vest of  their  brethren — who  Irom  the  beginning 
was  known  to  be  in  sentiment,  and  feeling,  op- 
posed to  ihe  war — but  who  in  obedience  to  the 
imperative  call  of  his  superiors  in  command, 
evinced  himself  ready  to  make  any,  and  all  per- 
sonal sacrifices,  in  a cause,  which,  by  those  en- 
trusted with  authority,  was  declared  to  be  the 
cause  of  justice,  and  of  his  country. 

Thus  has  our  Republic  been  afforded  the  op- 
portunity, of  exhibiting  to  the  world,  a nation 
“ victorious  over  its  enemies,  victorious  over  it- 
self.” 

By  the  treaty  with  Mexico,  the  United  States 
have  acquired  title  to  a great  extent  of  country, 
reaching  even  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  some  por- 
tions of  which,  will  probaoly  for  a long  lime  re- 
main unimportant  to  us.  But  the  discovery  of 
mineral  products  in  other  portions,  has  excited, 
to  an  unexampled  degree,  the  cupidity  of  our 
countrymen,  and  of  the  world. 

If  the  representations  correspond  in  any  rea- 
sonable proportion  with  the  truth,  perhaps  we 
may  be  permitted  to  anticipate,  many  and  great 
advantages  to  individuals,  and  to  the  nation. 
More  especially,  if,  instead  of  being  intoxicated 
by  golden  hopes,  the  adventurers  shall  submit 
themselves  to  be  governed  tiy  that  sound  discre- 
tion, and  uniform  prudence,  which  in  times  past, 
have  characterized  the  people  of  Mew  England. 

But  unless  the  benefits  of  history  shall  all  be 
lost  upon  us,  we  cannot  fail  to  perceive  that 
those  nations,  possessing  the  control  of  mining 
regions  like  those  in  Caliiorrna,  have  not  hitherto 
been  among  the  most  thriving;  and  that  for  the 
most  part,  the  individuals  immediately  engaged 
in  mining  operations,  have  not  been  among  me 
rich.  The  experience  ol  the  world  demonstrates, 
that  the  results  of  persevering  industry,  with  its 
usually  attendant  economy,  are  most  lavorable  to 
health,  to  wealth,  and  to  morals. 

it  our  forefathers,  two  hundred  years  since, 
had  discovered  in  their  vicinity,  mines  of  gold 
similar  to  those  in  California,  does  any  one  be- 
lieve that  they  would  have  fell  behind  them,  a 
character  at  all  superior  to  what  it  now  is?  Or 
that  we  their  descendants,  should  have  been  any 
more  prosperous  or  happy  ? 

Mecessarily  connected  with  this  great  addition 
to  our  national  domain,  is  another  question,  de- 
manding our  serious  consideration.  Smalt  sla- 
very be  permitted  to  extend  Itself  over  these 
newly  acquired  regions,  where  it  has  to  this 
time  been  excluded  ? Or  shall  these  regions,  in 
lins  particular,  be  in  a worse  condition,  as  part 
ol  the  Untied  idiales,  than  while  they  were  under 
the  dominion  ol  Mexico? 

It  becomes  us  Mew  England  men,  to  approach 
this  delicate  subject  in  the  spirit  of  loi beararicfc, 
aud  regret,  rather  than  tiial  ol  auiiiiusily,  or  com- 
plaint: ever  keeping  it  in  mind,  that  though  our 
ancestors  were  amung  the  hist  to  discover,  aud 
apply  the  remedy  lor  slavery,  they  were  also 
among  the  most  active  m its  introduction  into 
our  couimy. 

Those  who  still  own  their  slaves  within  the 
United  Stales,  are  urging  it  upon  us  as  matter  ol 
wrong,  that  they  are  in  uanger  of  being  restrain- 
ed from  removing  with  them  into  these  new  ter- 
ritories. They  have  been  accustomed  to  consi- 
der this  class  of  servants  merely  as  properly  a.- 
lached  to  their  persons,  and  transportable  at  their 
pleasure.  They  do  not  seem  to  have  realized, 
mat  lreedom  belongs  to  every  mail  by  the  law  ol 
his  nature,  that  slavery  is  an  exception  to,  and 
au  mlringeinenl  upon  this  law  ; aud  that  slavery 
can  riglnlully  exist,  (if  at  all,)  only  by  lorce  of 
human  legislation.  Liberty  is  the  ordinance  ol 
God — Slavery  is  the  work  ot  man. 

The  provisions  inlruuuced  into  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  Stales,  and  on  which  reliance 
is  confidently  placed  lor  the  protection  of  slavery , 


owe  their  origin  to  a consciousness  of  this  posi- 
tion, and  evince  its  truth.  The  permission  gran- 
ted to  masters  to  pursue,  and  retake  their  runa- 
way slaves,  extends  only  to  non-resident  masters. 
Should  a master  remove  with  his  slaves  within 
the  limits  of  a nori-slaveholdirig  Slate,  and  be- 
come a resident  therein,  the  slaves  must  imme- 
diately, and  by  mere  operation  of  municipal  law, 
become  free  from  bondage. 

If  such  is  the  law  within  the  limits  of  non- 
slaveholding Slates,  why  should  not  the  same 
rule  be  extended  to  territories  to  be  made  Slates. 
If  it  is  a hardship  upon  masters,  that  they  can- 
not transport  their  slaves  into  the  free  States 
and  territories,  is  it  not  equally  hard  upon  those 
dwelling  within  the  free  States,  if  slavery  can 
be  extended  all  over  the  territories  acquired,  or 
to  be  acquired,  with  the  privilege  to  the  owners 
ol  considering  them  merely  as  chattels,  and  at 
the  same  time  enumerating  ihem  among  their 
lellow  citizens,  in  the  proportion  of  five  to  three 
— thereby  greatly  increasing  their  ascendency 
ever  the  free  Stales  ? 

The  territories  belonging  to  the  United  Slates 
are  subject  only  to  the  legislation  of  Congress, 
and  il,  in  the  estimation  oi  C ingress,  slavery  is 
an  evil,  shall  il  be  legislated  into  existence? 
Why  not  rather  legislate  it  out  of  existence  ? 

It  is  evident  from  various  considerations,  that 
what  are  called  the  compromises  in  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  Stales,  on  this  subject,  were 
adopted  only  in  relerence  to  the  then  boundaries 
of  the  Union,  and  with  a belief  that  their  neces- 
sity would  be  temporary.  Washington,  and  Ma- 
dison, as  members  ol  the  convention  which 
framed  that  instrument,  agreed  with  Sherman, 
and  E.lsworlh,  and  their  associates,  as  to  the  cha- 
racter, and  influences  of  slavery.  It  was  reser- 
ved for  statesmen  of  modern  date,  to  discover 
that  slavery  is  an  essential  ingredient  in  genuine 
republicanism. 

Whatever  differences  of  opinion  there  may  be 
among  us,  as  to  Slavery  witlrn  its  present  boun- 
daries ; or  as  to  the  measures  re-peclirig  it, 
which  we  ought  to  adopt ; or  however  much  we 
may  feel  ourselves  bound  to  submit  to  its  perpe- 
tuity, within  its  present  limits,  we  can  never 
consent  to  its  extension,  into  any  portion  of  our 
country,  where  it  has  hitherto  been  carefully 
prohibited.  1 o do  this,  we  do  not  feel  ourselves 
bound  either  rs  civilians,  or  as  moralists;  and  I 
deem  il  matter  of  devout  gratitude  to  that  Being 
who  cuntrolleih  the  hearts  of  men,  that  this  sen- 
timent has  become  among  us,  so  universal. 

1 commend  to  your  loitering  care  the  interests 
of  the  Militia,  ft  is  the  only  military  force  at 
all  compatible  with  our  republican  government. 
Out  piedecessors  have  found  in  it  a sufficient  de- 
fence from  foes  without,  and  foes  within  their 
borders,  and  it  is  alone  to  this  class  of  soldiers 
that  we  must  look  for  adequate  security  Irom 
similar  dangers,  and  for  upholding  the  civil  ma- 
gistracy. 

The  Connecticut  Militia  has  never  been  found 
deficient  in  general  iiileliigence,  or  personal  bra- 
very. But  without  intending  to  derogate  from 
the  praise  justly  due  to  the  officers,  lor  their  pro- 
ficiency already  made  under  discouraging  cir- 
cumstances, 1 would  suggest  for  your  conside- 
ration whether  some  lacililies  may  not  be  gran- 
ted them  in  the  acquisition  of  that  military 
science,  and  practical  skill,  so  indispensable  in 
modern  warlare  : the  attainment  of  which,  their 
position  in  society,  and  their  avocations  as  civi- 
lians, render  exceedingly  difficult. 

Those  who  undervalue  the  Militia  do  not  con- 
sider how  much  they  are  indebted  to  il  lor  the 
security  of  Jlie,  and  much  that  renders  life  desi- 
rable. 

il  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  say  that  too 
much  attention  cannot  be  bestowed  upon  the 
education  of  our  youth.  Our  lathers  have  al- 
ways considered  the  cause  of  religion  and  edu- 
caiiun  as  inseparable.  With  them  the  prosperity 
ol  our  schools,  Academies,  and  Colleges,  has  in- 
variably been  an  object  of  anxious  solicitude  ; 
and  in  our  Halls  ol  Legislation  the  education  of 
the  young,  has  at  all  times  been  deemed  a para- 
mount duty. 

While  we  are  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  their 
labors,  Jet  us  be  careful  to  emulate  their  laud- 
able example,  so  as  not  only  to  perpetuate,  out 
materially  to  improve  these  most  valuable  insti- 
tutions ol  learning;  institutions  upon  which  not 
only  our  individual  lespeclabillly  and  happiness, 
but  our  reputation  as  a Slate,  essentially  oepend. 

Gentlemen — 1 have  only  to  assure  you  of  my 
cordial  co-operation,  in  any  measures  lending  to 
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advance  the  cause  of  science,  of  virtue,  and  of 
enlightened  civilization. 

The  facts  respecting  the  School  Fund , will  be 
carefully  detailed  in  the  report  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, from  which  it  will  appear,  that  the  capi- 
tal of  this  fund  is  equal  to  $2,077,641  19 — that 
the  sum  divided  during  the  year  among  the 
school  districts,  is  $133,366  50 — that  the  num- 
ber of  children  between  the  ages  of  four  and  six- 
teen, is  88,911.  1 know  of  no  reason  to  doubt 

that  the  principal  of  this  fund  is  in  a safe  and 
prosperous  condition. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Comptroller  of  public 
accounts  will  be  presented  for  your  inspection. 
By  examining  this  document  you  will  find  that 
the  balance  of  money  in  the  State  Treasury  on 
the  1st  of  April,  1849 — including  $13,000  bor- 
rowed within  the  year  from  the  School  Fund 
was  $20,241  96.  The  whole  amount  of  indeb- 
tedness from  the  Slate  to  the  School  Fund,  for 
money  borrowed  at  various  times,  is  equal  to 
$46  212  43. 

The  Judicial  expenses  for  the  last  year  amount 
to  $41,374  84,  exceeding,  by  about  $4,000,  the 
expenses  of  the  preceding  year.  The  endeavors 
to  lessen  this  class  of  expenditures  have  thus  far 
proved  ineffectual,  and  the  subject  matter  will 
demand  from  you  a strict  scrutiny. 

The  General  Assembly  at  its  session  in  1848, 
passed  an  Act  authorizing  the  parties  in  suits  at 
law  to  be  examined  as  witnesses.  In  the  expo- 
sition of  this  Statute,  serious  doubts  have  arisen, 
especially  as  to  whether  the  framers  intended  it 
should  include  criminals.  How  far  a prisoner 
should  be  tempted  by  the  hope  of  escape,  to  tes- 
tify falsely — how  far  he  should  be  required  to 
criminate  himself,  or  upon  a refusal  to  testify, 
subject  himself  to  injurious  presumptions,  are 
questions  of  serious  import. 

Our  statute  prohibiting  usury  is  enforced  by 
sanctions  exceedingly  penal,  compared  with  the 
offence.  Is  it  expedient  to  prevent  a debtor  to 
invalidate  his  voluntary  contract,  by  his  own 
testimony  ? Or  by  his  testimony  to  sustain  a pro- 
secution for  taking  usury  upon  such  contract? 
It  maybe  presumed  that  the  experience  of  a 
year  will  aflord  some  aid  in  ascertaining  to  what 
extent  this  Statute  conduces  to  the  attainment  of 
justice,  or  whether  any  modifications  are  requir- 
ed. 

Fully  concurring  with  my  immediate  prede- 
cessor, hi  the  sentiments  by  him  expressed  in  his 
communication  to  the  General  Assembly  at  its 
last  session,  respecting  the  imperleclions  of  our 
laws  relative  to  creditors  and  debtors,  and  find- 
ing that  no  legislation  has  been  had  to  remedy 
the  evils  which  are  admitted  to  exist,  1 feel  it 
my  duty  to  ask  for  this  important  subject  your 
serious  reflection  during  the  present  session. 

Reports  will  be  laid  before  you  by  the  several 
officers  having  charge  of  the  Slate  Prison,  State 
Arsenal,  Retreat  for  the  Insane,  and  American 
Asylum  lor  the  Deaf  and  Duino,  all  of  which 
are  presumed  to  be  in  good  condition,  but  with 
which  1 have  been  unable,  since  the  duty  was 
devolved  upon  me,  to  become  particularly  ac- 
quainted. 

These  various  subjects  will,  of  course,  demand 
and  receive  lrom  you  all  the  attention  necessary 
to  render  them,  in  the  highest  degree,  beneficial 
to  the  community. 

Gentlemen — 1 am  sure  you  will  indulge  me  in 
asking  w helher,  at  this  season  of  the  year,  the 
personal  convenience  of  many  of  the  members  of 
Ibis  Assembly,  and  the  general  interests  of  the 
Stale,  do  not  require  of  us  to  avoid  all  unneces- 
sary delays  in  bringing  forward  and  advancing 
the  business  of  the  session. 

In  the  execution  of  my  official  duties,  I shall 
readily  concur  wij.fi  you  in  accomplishing  what- 
ever may  be  deemed  conducive  to  the  safely  and 
welfare  of  our  invaluable  republic. 

And  that  we  may  be  successful  in  our  endeavors, 
let  us  unitedly  implore  direction  lrom  that  infi- 
nitely wise  Being,  who  salely  guided  our  fathers 
through  all  their  dangers  ai  d difficulties  ; and 
who  will  never  desert  us,  their  children,  while 
we  walk  in  their  footsteps,  and  imitate  their 
worthy  examples. 

Rhode  Island. — The  General  Assembly  of 
this  Stale  met  at  Newport  on  the  1st  iust.  His 
Excellency  Elisha  Hams  presided  in  the  Senate. 
James  G.  Hidden  was  unanimously  elected  Speak- 
er of  the  House.  The  (Senate  joined  the  House 
for  the  puipose  of  opening  the  session  with  pray- 
er,— alter  which  the  praxes  were  handed  in  and 
the  Committee  to  count  the  voles  lor  Btate  offl 
cers  was  appointed.  In  the  afterudba  the  Grand 
Committee  met  to  receive  the  report  of  the 


Committee  to  count  the  votes  for  general  officers. 
Henry  B.  Anthony  was  declared  to  be  elected  j 
Governor,  Thomas  Whipple  Lieutenant  Gover- 
nor, Joseph  JVI.  Blake  Attorney  General,  and 
Stephen  Cahoone  General  Treasurer.  The  Com- 
mittee reported  that  there  was  no  choice  of  Sec- 
retary of  State  by  the  people — the  vole  being  as 
follows  : Christopher  E.  Robbins  had  3,576  votes, 
Levi  Salisbury  2,874  votes,  Henry  Bowen  1,751 
voles,  and  Samuel  R.  Jackson  440  votes.  Num- 
ber of  votes  necessary  to  a choice  4.313.  The 
several  officers  elected  were  qualified  and  procla- 
mation made  of  the  election  according  to  ancient 
usage.  The  proxes  were  then  ordered  to  be  de- 
livered to  the  Sheriff  of  Newport  and  to  be  burn- 
ed. 

After  which  the  Grand  Committee  rose,  and 
the  two  Houses  separated. 

The  General  Assembly  adjourned  last  Friday 
evening,  after  a session  of  four  days  at  Newport. 
But  little  business  of  a public  nature,  besides  the 
election  of  civil  and  military  officers,  was  trans- 
acted, and  less  than  usual  of  a private  nature. 
The  Committee  appointed  to  make  an  estimate  of 
the  properly  of  the  Stale  reported  that  they  had 
nearly  completed  the  estimate,  and  hoped  to  be 
able  to  make  a final  report  at  the  June  session. 
The  property  of  the  Slate,  estimating  farming 
lands,  &c.,  at  two-thirds  their  value,  will  reach 
about  sixty-five  millions  of  dollars. 

The  Hon  Richard  W.  Greene,  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  resigned  his  office,  the 
resignation  to  take  effect  on  the  4 1 h of  June,  at 
w hich  time  the  next  term  of  the  Court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas  will  commence  and  the  Supreme 
Court  will  adjourn.  His  successor  was  not  elect- 
ed. 
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5 

30,000 

1854 

500.000 

6 

500,000 

1$55 

338,107 

5 5,311819 

5 & 6 

5,652  926 

1858 

100,000 

5 3,053,605 

5 

3,158,605 

1859 

350.000 

4? 

350,1)00 

1S60 

440,0o0 

5t  3,126  074 

5 & 6 

3,576,074 

1861 

1,400,000 

S3 

1 ,400,000 

1862 

900  000 

6 900,000 

5 

1,800,000 

1864 

287,700 

41  300,000 

6 

587.700 

1865 

28,000 

5 

28,000 

Payable  at  pleasure,  588,500,  5s  (Astor) 

588,500 

On  demand  947,600,  6s,  from  school  and 

U.  S.  deu.  fund 

947,690 

Principal  of  Indian  annuity  at  6 per  cent 

122,695 

Total  debt  of  the  S'ate 

$22,664,576 

Contingent  liability  of  the  Slate. 

In  other  words,  State  Storks  loaned  to  Canal  and 
Railroad  Companies.  These  slocks  are  to  be 
paid  by  the  Companies  as  they  fall  due  : 

1850  to  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Ca- 
nal Company  $300,000  4^9 

1858  Auburn  & Syracuse  R.  R.  Co.  200, UOO  6s 

1860  Auburn  & Rochester  R.  R. Co.  200.000  5^s 

1861  Long  Island  R.  R.  Co.  100,000  6s 

1865  Tonawanda  R.  R.  Co.  100, 000  5js 

1865  Hudson  & Berkshire  R.  R.  Co.  15u,000  5ga 
1865  Object  not  named  70,000  5js 

On  demand,  by  Union  Coliege  13,036  6s 


An  act  was  passed  authorising  Justices  of  the 
Peace  in  the  town  of  Exeter  to  join  persons  in 
marriage. 

Nearly  all  the  old  officers  were  re-elected. 

The  weather  was  fine  during  the  week,  and  the 
session  was  a very  pleasant  one. 

The  usual  list  of  acts,  &c.,  will  be  published 
hereafter. 

New  York. — The  Comptroller,  in  answer  to  a 
legislative  resolution  of  inquiry,  transmitted  the 
following  table,  showing  the  amount  of  New 
York  Slate  stock  issued,  and  designating  the  por- 
tions' held  at  home  and  acroad. 

§•  t)  § 2 Uj  H 

S 2 s S S5.  O 
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' *5'  ^ „ 
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Canal  stocks  $5954160  $10722493  91 
General  fund 

stocks  909607  00 

Conti’s  bonds 
for  loans  to 

16676658  91 
909607  00 

Treasury 
Slocks  issued  to 
railroad  com- 
panies, New 
York  &,  Erie 
lihaca  & Os- 

20950 

1399741  45 

1420691  45 

308000 

2692000  00 

3000000  09 

wego 

CaiKjoharie  & 

116300 

199400  00 

315700  00 

Caiskill 
Auburn  & Sy- 

118000 

82000  00 

200000  00 

racuse 

Auburn  & Ro- 

102000 

98003  00 

200003  00 

cliesier 

7000 

193000  CO 

200000  00 

Tonawanda 
Hudson  and 
Berkshire 

1000 

99UOO  00 
150000  00 

1U00U0  00 
150000  00 

Long  Island 
Schenectady  & 

16000 

840u0  00 

100000  00 

Troy 

Tioga  JJoal  & 
Iron  Mining 

10000 

90003  00 

100000  00 

Co.,  &c. 

1000 

69000  00 

70000  00 

$6654411)  16788247  36  23412657  36 
Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Com- 
pany (no  statement  received  from 
.transfer  officer)  300869  44 

Total  $23,743,526  80 

The  above  statement  shows  who  the  holders 
are  as  they  appear  on  the  books,  but  slocks  may 
be  and  often  are  held  by  citizens  here  in  trust  for 
persons  residing  in  Europe,  without  that  fact  ap- 
pearing on  the  transfer  book. 

The  annexed  table  of  the  amount  and  maturity 
of  the  State  debt,  is  compiled  from  the  Comp- 
troller’s Report,  and  shows  the  amount  which 
falls  due  in  each  year,  and  the  rate  of  interest : 


Aggregate  $1,133,036 

Newspapers. — The  following  provision  has  been 
made  for  the  preservation  of  files  of  local  papers 
in  the  several  counties  of  the  State  by  Legislative 
enactment : 

“ The  clerks  of  the  several  counties  are  author- 
ized and  required  to  subscribe  for  such  newspa- 
pers,— at  least  one,  and  not  exceeding  two, — 
printed  and  published  in  each  of  the  counties  in 
which  they  officiate,  as  the  Boards  of  Supervi- 
sors in  said  counties  may  determine,  and  to  file 
the  same  in  their  respective  offices,  causing  them 
to  be  bound  from  lime  to  time  in  a substantial 
manner,  in  .volumes  of  convenient  size,  for  the 
use  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  county,  who  shall 
have  access  to  them  fiom  all  charges  or  expense 
during  office  hours.” 


Slnte  Loan. — The  six  per  cent,  loan  of  $100,000, 
payable  in  1864,  was  awarded  as  follows: 


Amount. 

Prem. 

Horace  White,  Syracuse, 

$10,000 

$8  25 

do.  do. 

10,000 

8 00 

J.  Thompson,  New  York, 

25,000 

7 80 

do.  do. 

f-5  U00 

7 55 

do.  do. 

2s  000 

7 30 

H.  Caswell,  Herkimer, 

2,000 

7 51 

The  amount  of  premium  on  the  loan  of  $100, 
000  is  $7,656  70. 

There  were  bids  to  the  amount  of  $551,000, 
the  lowest  premium  offered  was  $5  88. 

Pennsylvania: — School  Law. — The  following 
embraces  the  principal  alterations  in  the  school 
law  recently  passed  by  the  Legislature  : 

The  Directors  are  empowered  to  levy  a tax 
sufficient  to  keep  the  Schools  open  not  more  than 
ten  months  each  year.  The  Schools  are  required 
to  be  kept  open,  at  least  four  months  in  each 
year. 

The  Treasurer  of  the  School  fund  is  made 
the  collector  of  School  taxes.  The  collector  is 
to  fix  a time  and  place,  when  and  where  he 
will  receive  the  School  taxes,  and  is  to  receive 
two  per  cent,  for  collecting.  If  it  is  not  paid 
at  the  time  designated,  the  Constable  is  to  collect 
it. 

Sub-districts  are  not  interfered  with  ; where 
the  Committee  of  a sub  district,  and  the  Direc- 
tors disagree  as  to  the  employment  of  a teacher, 
the  people  of  the  sub-district  have  the  right  to 
elect  a teacher,  who  must,  however  have  been 
first  examined  by  the  Directors. 

All  moneys  subject  to  taxation  for  Slate  and 
County  purposes,  are  made  subject  to  school 
tax. 

The  State  appropriation  of  two  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  is  continued  ; but  it  is  not  made  the 
basis  ol  taxation. 
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The  people  do  not  vote  on  tne  question  of  tax- 
ation. 

The  Superintendent  is  required  to  furnish  to 
each  School  a copy  of  the  new  map  of  the  Slate 
of  Pennsy  Ivania — large  size. 

Removal  of  Hit  Seal  of  Justice  of  Delaware  County 
— The  matter  of  the  removal  of  the  seat  ol  justice 
of  Delaware  county,  which  has  been  before  the 
Supreme  Court  for  nearly  a year  and  a half  on 
the  question  of  the  constitutionality  of  the  act  of 
Assembly,  has  at  length  been  determined  in  favor 
of  removal,  the  Court  deciding  that  the  act  ol 
the  3d  of  March,  1847,  submitting  the  question  of 
removal  to  a vote  ol  the  qualified  electors  of  the 
county,  was  constitutional. 

Extinguishment  of  Debt. — The  following  is  a 
briel  synopsis  of  the  act  to  “ create  a sinking 
fund,  and  to  provide  for  the  gradual  extinguish- 
ment of  the  public  debt,”  passed  at  the  late  ses- 
sion of  the  Legislature : — 

It  appropriates  and  sets  apart,  all  the  revenues 
from  the  collateral  inheritance  tax,  and  the  per 
centage  on  bank,  railroad,  mining  and  improve- 
ment company  charters,  together  with  the  reve- 
nues derived  Irom  tne  other  new  objects  of  taxa- 
tion embraced  in  the  bill,  as  a sinking  lurid,  to  be 
applied,  by  the  commissioners  of  lha<  fund  to  the 
purchase  of  the  stale  debt  at  its  market  value. 

It  imposes  a specific  tax,  or  rather  requires 
certain  sums  to  be  paid  for  licenses  for  distille- 
ries, breweries,  billiard  rooms,  bowling  saloons, 
ten  pm  alleys,  theatrical  anil  menagerie  exhibi- 
tions. It  increases  the  lax  on  brokers,  and  ex- 
tends the  laws  relative  to  brokers  to  those  of  real 
estate  and  merchandize.  It  also  imposes  a tax, 
or  requires  a license  lee  from  ihe  keepers  of  all 
beer  Houses,  eating  houses,  restaurants,  and  oys- 
ter cellars,  who  sell  above  five  hundred  dollars, 
ranging  from  five  dollars  to  two  hundred  dollars. 
The  mercantile  appraisers  are  to  classify  and  fix 
the  rale  of  payment. 

It  also  imposes  a tax,  or  requires  a license  fee 
from  all  manufacturers,  venders,  agenls  or  other 
persons,  (except  regular  apothecaries,  for  the 
sale  of  simple  medicines,  the  prescriptions  ol 
physicians,  and  the  compounds  of  the  pharmaco- 
pia,  and  the  several  dispensatories  of  the  United 
Stales  ) engaged  in  the  manufacture  or  sale  of 
any  rostrum,  medical  compounds,  or  patent  me- 
dicines, wnelher  pills,  powders,  mixtures,  or  in 
any  other  lorm  whatsoever,  ranging  from  five  to 
filly  dollars,  and  those  who  make  sales  to  an 
amount  over  two  thousand  dollars,  to  pay  a cer- 
tain per  centage  on  the  excess  over  that  sum. 

Illinois.  — Common  Schools. — By  the  annual  re- 
port ol  me  superintendent  ol  Schools  in  Illinois, 
from  sixty  counties,  it  appears  there  are  2002 
school  districts;  2317  schuols  : 1565  of  which  are 
taught  by  males  ; total  numoer  of  scholars  51,- 
447  ; number  ol  persons  in  the  State  under  20 
years  ol  age,  209,639  ; amount  of  lunds,  §1,404,- 
751  50  ; number  ui  school  houses,  1947,  Wages 
ol  the  male  leacners  range  from  §20  to  §12  per 
month  ; female  teachers  Irom  $20  to  §6. 

Iowa. — Judicial  and  Congressional  Elections  : — 
The  Burlington  Hawk-Eye,  of  the  19th  ult.,  an. 
nounces  the  election  ol  Wm.  McKay,  E-q., 
( Whig,)  as  the  Judge  ol  the  Filth  Judicial  Dis- 
trict ol  Iowa,  over  Thos.  Baker,  Esq.,  (Demo- 
crat.) This  is  the  district  which  should  have  in- 
cluded the  Mormon  county  of  1‘oilawaiomie,  but 
it  was  lell  out  of  any  district  to  elect  Baker,  it  is 
alleged. 

Tne  Hawk-Eye  farther  states  that  duplicates  ol 
the  Mormon  votes  in  Pottawatomie  county  have 
been  preserved,  although  the  regular  return  was 
stolen  and  destroyed,  so  that  Daniel  E.  Miller, 
the  Whig  Congressman  elect,  may  he  able  to  se- 
cure the  seal — on  a contest. 


Virginia. — The  result  of  the  recent  Congres- 
sional election,  is  as  follows  : — 

Hist.  1.  John  S.  Millson,  vice  Atkinson. 

II.  R.  K.  Meade,  re-elected. 

III.  T homas  H.  Averitt,  vice  Flourney 

( Whig  ) 

IV.  Thomas  8.  Bocock,  re-elected. 

V.  Paulus  l’owell,  vice  Goggin  ( Whig.) 

VI.  James  A.Seddon,  vice  Bolls  ( Whig.) 

VII.  T.  H.  Bay  ley,  re-elected 

Vlii.  Alexander  R.  Ho.laday,  vice  Beale 
( Whig.) 

]X.  Jeremiah  Morton,  vice  Pendleton 
(Den i ) 

X.  Richard  Parker,  vice  Bedinger  (Dem.) 

XI.  James  McDowell,  re-elected. 

XII.  H.  A.  Edmundson  vice  Preston  ( Whig.) 


XIII.  F.  McMullen,  vice  Fulton  ( Whig.) 

XIV.  Returns  still  doubtful. 

XV.  Alexander  Newman,  vice  Brown 

( Dem. ) 

All  Whigs  except  Mr.  Morton,  elected  in  the 
Ninth  District. 

Legislature — The  new  Senate  will  consist  of  21 
Democrats  to  10  Whigs— one  Whig  gain  from 
last  year.  The  House  of  Delegates  of  74  Demo- 
crats and  60  Whigs. 

Kentucky. — Convention  of  the  friends  of  Eman- 
cipation.— The  Convention  met  at  Frankfort  on 
the  25lh  ult.,  and  was  organized  by  the  election 
of  Col.  Henry  Clay,  of  Bourbon,  as  Pfllsidenl. 
Twenty-four  counties  presented  delegates,  be- 
sides the  city  of  Louisville,  which  had  a delega- 
tion of  twenty-two  members.  The  whole  num- 
ber of  delegates  in  Convention  was  156. 

By  a resolution  adopted  unanimously  all  per- 
sons present  were  invited  to  participate  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  Convention,  who  sympathized 
with  the  objects  of  the  Convention.  A commit- 
tee of  one  from  each  cou  ty  represented,  and 
from  the  city  of  Louisville  was  appointed  to  re- 
port resolutions  expressive  of  the  sense  of  the 
Convention. 

Mr.  Monroe,  from  the  grand  committee  made 
the  following  report: 

This  Convention,  composed  of  citizens  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Kentucky,  and  representing 
the  opinions  and  wishes  ol  a large  number  of 
their  fellow  citizens  throughout  the  Common 
wealth,  met  in  the  Capitol  on  the  25th  of  April, 
1849,  to  consider  what  course  it  becomes  those 
who  are  opposed  to  the  increase  and  to  the  per- 
petuity of  slavery  in  this  Stale  to  pursue  in  the 
approaching  canvass  for  members  ol  the  Consti- 
tution, adopts  the  proposition  which  follows,  as 
expressing  its  judgment  in  the  premises  : 

1.  Believing  that  involuntary  hereditary  slave- 
ry, as  it  exists  by  law  in  this  State,  is  injurious 
to  the  prosperity  of  the  Commonwealth,  incon- 
sistent with  the  fundamental  principles  of  free 
government,  contrary  to  the  natural  rights  of 
mankind,  and  injurious  to  a pure  slate  of  morals, 
we  are  of  opinion  that  it  ought  not  to  be  in- 
creased, and  that  it  ought  not  to  be  perpetuated 
iti  this  Commonwealth. 

2 Thai  no  attempt  ought  to  be  made  now,  or 
at  any  tune,  to  set  slaves  Iree  by  compulsory 
emancipation,  without  just  compensation,  alter 
rights  of  properly  have  been  allowed  to  vest  in 
them  ; but  that  very  scheme  for  the  compulsory 
extinction  of  slavery  in  Kentucky,  ought  to  be- 
gin with  those  born  alter  ihe  commencement  of 
the  scheme,  and  the  removal  of  the  liberated 
slaves  ought  to  lorm  a part  ol  every  such  plan 

3.  'l'nal  we  recommend  the  following  points 
as  those  to  be  insisted  on  in  the  new  Constitution, 
and  that  candidates  be  run  in  every  county  in  the 
Stale,  lavorable  to  these  or  similar  constitutional 
provisions.  1.  The  aOsolute  prohibition  of  the 
importation  ol  any  more  slaves  into  Kentucky. 
2.  The  complete  power  in  the  people  ol  Kentuc- 
ky to  enforce  and  perfect  under  the  new  Consti 
lulion,  whenever  they  desire  it,  a system  of  gra 
dual  prospective  emancipation. 

4-  This  Convention  confines  its  recommenda- 
tion to  the  question  of  negro  slavery,  and  makes 
no  expression  of  opinion  on  any  other  topic. 

A discussion  then  ensued  and  several  amend 
merits  were  proposed  to  the  resolutions,  some  ol 
which  were  asstnled  to  and  others  rejected.  A 
vole  was  taken  at  length  on  the  resolutions  as 
amended,  and  they  were  adopted  with  a single 
dissenting  voice.  They  read  as  follows  : 

1.  Believing  that  involuntary  hereditary  slave 
ry  as  it  exists  oy  law  in  this  State,  is  injurious  to 
Hie  prosperity  of  the  Commonwealth,  inconsis 
lent  with  Ihe  fundamental  principles  of  Iree  go 
vernment,  contrary  to  the  natural  rights  of  man 
kind,  and  adverse  to  a pure  stale  of  morals  ; we 
are  ol  opinion  that  it  ought  not  to  be  increased 
and  that  it  ought  not  to  be  perpetuated  in  the 
Commonwealth. 

2.  That  any  scheme  of  emancipation  ought  to 
be  prospective,  operating  exclusively  upon  ne 
groes  born  after  the  adoption  ol  the  scheme,  and 
connected  with  colonization. 

3.  That  we  recommend  the  following  points 


as  those  to  be  insisted  on  in  the  New  Consti- 
tution, and  that  candidates  be  run  in  every  coun- 
ty in  the  Stale,  favorable  to  these  or  similar  Con- 
stitutional provisions  : 

1.  The  absolute  prohibition  of  the  importation 
of  any  more  slaves  to  Kentucky. 

2.  The  complete  power  in  the  people  of  Ken- 
tucky to  enforce  and  perfect  in  or  under  the  new 
Constitution,  a system  of  gradual  prospective 
emancipation  of  slaves. 

4.  This  convention  confines  its  recommenda- 
tion to  the  queslion  of  slavery,  and  makes  no  ex- 
pression of  opinion  on  any  other  topic. 

The  following  resolution  was  then  offered  and 
adopted,  and  after  an  expression  of  thanks  to  the 
officers  of  the  Convention,  and  a request  to  the 
publishers  of  newspapers  throughout  the  Slate  to 
give  publicity  to  the  adopted  preamble  and  reso- 
lutions, the  meeting  was  adjourned  sine  die. 

5.  Resolved,  That  W.  W.  Worsley,  Reuben 
Dawson,  D.  L.  Beatty,  Pat  Maxey,  Bland  Ballard, 
Wm.  P.  Boone,  W.  E.  Glover,  T.  McGrain, 
James  Speed  and  Wm.  Richardson,  be  and  they 
are  hereby  appointed  a Central  Committee,  to 
use  all  proper  means  to  promote  the  views  of 
this  convention,  on  the  subject  of  emancipation, 
and  that  they  have  power  to  appoint  sub-com- 
mittees in  such  places  in  the  Stale  as  they  may 
deem  proper,  and  also  to  appoint  advocates  of 
the  cause  where  they  may  think  its  interest  de- 
mands it. 

Tennessee — Candidates  for  Governor  : — The 
Whig  Slate  Convention  of  Tennessee  met  on  the 
23rd  at  Nashville,  to  nominate  a' candidate  for  the 
office  of  Governor.  Return  J.  Meigs  was  select- 
ed as  President,  Messrs.  Glascock,  Jackson  and 
Wynne  as  Vice  Presidents,  and  Messrs.  Mitchell, 
Rosborough,  Wales,  Smith  and  Garner  as  Secre- 
taries. 

The  names  of  counties  were  called,  and  it  ap- 
peared that  27  were  represented  by  delegates. 
The  following  resolution  was  then  unanimously 
adopted,  viz:  “ Resolved , unanimously,  that  Go- 
vernor Neill  S.  Brown  be  and  hereby  is  nominated 
the  Whig  candidate  for  re-election  to  the  office 
of  Governor  of  tne  State  of  Tennessee. 

General  William  Trousdale  (loruierly  in  Con- 
gress) has  been  nominated  as  the  Democratic 
candidate  for  Governor.  He  received  in  Con- 
vention 34  votes  to  9 lor  Landon  C.  Haynes,  of 
East  Tennessee. 

Alabama  — The  Legislature  of  this  State  will 
meet  on  the  first  Monday  of  December  next — 
its  regular  biennial  term, — when  two  United 
States  Senators  will  be  chosen: — one  for  a regu- 
lar term  of  .-ix  years  commencing  fourth  of  March 
last,  and  the  other  to  serve  out  tne  unexpired 
term  of  the  late  Hon.  Dixon  H.  Lewis,  l'his 
seat  is  now  occupied  by  Ex-Governor  Fitzpatrick, 
and  was  filled  by  executive  appointment. 

Elections. — 1 he  election  ol  Governor  arid  of 
members  to  the  Thirty-first  Congress,  takes  place 
on  the  6th  day  of  August  uexi.  The  contest  is 
likely  to  prove  a warm  one,  the  result  ol  the  Pre- 
sidential election  having  demonstrated  that  the 
stale  ol  parlies  is  very  closely  allied.  Mr.Belser 
will  prooably  be  the  candidate  of  the  Taylor  party 
for  Governor. 

Ranks. — The  question  of  creating  banks  is  much 
mooted,  and  the  election  of  members  of  the 
Legislature  will,  in  many  sections  ol  the  State, 
entirely  lunge  upon  their  opinions  for  or  against 
the  establishment  of  banks.  The  following  are 
among  the  proceedings  oi  public  meetings  in  the 
interior  ol  the  Stale  : 

At  a ( Taylor)  meeting  in  Dale  county,  on  Ihe 
1 1 th  ult.,  it  was 

“ Resolved,  That  we  are  in  favor  of  Joint  Stock 
Banks  with  undoubted  guarantees  to  the  bill- 
holder,  and  no  candidate  can  get  our  support  who 
differs  with  us  upon  this  suojecl.” 

Mr.  Belser  was  reeommeuded  as  the  candidate 
lor  Governor. 

At  a (Taylor)  meeting  in  Coffee  county,  on  the 
5th  ult.,  the  following  was  adopted: 

“That  we  are  in  favor  of  a safe  and  sound 
system  of  Stock  Bjnks,  which  we  believe  can 
arid  ought  to  be  established  by  the  Legislature  of 
Alabama.  And  we  do  hereby  pledge  ourselves 
to  vole  lor  no  candidate  lor  the  next  Legislature, 
who  does  not  come  out  openly  and  avowedly  in 
favor  of  a proper  Slock  Bank  to  be  chartered  at 
the  next  Legislature.” 

The  name  of  Mr.  Belser  was  also  presented  to 
the  county  lor  its  suffrages  as  candidate  lor  Go- 
vernor. Both  meetings  appointed  Delegates  to 
a District  Convention. 
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North  Carolina. — Non-intercourse  .Advocated. 
— The  Hon.  A.  W.  Venable,  a member  of  Con- 
gress from  Norlh  Carolina,  recently  addressed 
his  constituents  at  Yancey  ville,  in  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  Milton  Chronicle,  he  proclaimed  the 
following  doctrine  : 

“Mr.  Venable,  after  discussing  Abolitionism, 
Disunion,  &c.  &c.  ' came  out  boldly  for  each 
State  in  the  South  to  pass  laws  to  prevent  North- 
ern men  f&om  collecting  debts  in  the  South — to 
prohibit  Northern  ships  from  coming  into  South- 
ern ports — and  if  a Northern  ship  at  any  time 
chanced  to  be  caught  in  a Southern  port,  Mr. 
Venable  says,  confiscate  the  property.’  ” 

This  is  going  even  further  than  the  advocates 
of  non-intercourse  in  this  State  are  disposed  to, 
for  it  will  be  remembeied  that  the  proposition 
made  in  Camden  was  merely  for  a voluntary  with- 
drawal of  intercourse,  and  the  proposition  sub- 
mitted by  Mr.  Treadewell  to  the  Committee  ol 
Safety  here,  was  for  prohibiting  the  lawyers  only 
from  collecting  such  claims. 

Mr  Venable  is  a gentleman  of  weight  and  in- 
fluence in  North  Carolina,  and  his  advocacy  of 
such  extreme  measures,  amounting  in  fact  to  a 
virtual  dissolution  of  the  Union,  proves  that 
South  Carolina  is  by  no  means  in  advance  of  her 
Southern  sisters  in  this  matter  as  has  been  pre- 
tended.— Columbia  ( S . C.)  Telegraph. 

Arkansas The  official  majority  of  John  S. 

Roane  (Democrat),  for  the  office  of  Governor, 
over  his  Whig  competitor,  was  163  votes.  The 
Governor  elect  was  installed  on  the  19th  ult. 


Jmeigu  Intelligence. 

AEK1VAL  OF  T Sri  13  STEAMEH. 

The  steamship,  America,  arrived  at  New  York 
on  Saturday  evening  with  intelligence  from  Liver- 
pool to  21st.  ult. 

The  following  is  a summary  of  her  news  : 

Great  Britain. — In  the  House  of  Commons, 
on  the  19th  ult.,  the  Navigation  Law  Bill  being 
under  consideration,  Mr.  Gladstone  moved  a 
clause  empowering  the  crown,  on  application  of 
any  colony,  to  sanction  a conveyance  of  goods 
and  passengers  from  one  part  of  such  colony  to 
another  in  other  than  British  vessels.  The  pro- 
position was  adopted,  and  the  bill  was  ordered 
to  a third  reading. 

From  Ireland  we  have  the  usual  quantity  of 
misery  and  crime,  but  there  is  nothing  of  special 
importance.  The  jury,  in  the  case  ol  Mr.  Dully, 
of  the  Nation,  have  again  disagreed,  and  lie  tias 
been  set  at  liberty,  on  bail,  lor  his  appearance  at 
the  next  Commission. 

It  is  stated  that  a commercial  treaty  is  about 
to  be  formed  between  England  and  France,  the 
leading  features  of  which  will  be  the  Iree  admis- 
sion of  brandy,  wine  and  fruit  Irom  France  ; 
coal,  iron  and  twist  from  England.  Whatever 
advantages  may  be  conferred  upon  French  ves- 
sels by  the  alteration  of  the  Navigation  Laws, 
are  to  be  liberally  reciprocated  by  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Republic. 

Intervention  of  France  in  the  affairs  of  Rome. 

In  the  British  House  ol  Lords  on  the  19th  ult.  : — 
Lord  Beaumont  said  he  wished  to  pul  a question 
to  the  noble  marquis,  relative  to  the  nature  ol 
the  French  expedition  to  Central  Italy.  It  was 
not  his  intention  to  say  one  word  now  as  to  the 
policy  of  such  a measure  ; but  he  must  say,  if  the 
expedition  were  for  the  purpose  of  putting  down 
a republic  in  Rome,  it  was  certainly  rattier  a 
strange  thing  that  one  of  the  first  steps  taken  by 
the  democratic  republic  in  Fiance  should  be  to 
pul  down  a foreign  republic,  which  was  only  imi- 
tating its  ex-ample,  and  to  restore  a monarchy, 
perhaps  the  mosi  absolute  in  the  world.  (Hear, 
hear.)  it  would  be  a strange  thing  if  the  head 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  should  owe  ms 
restoration  to  temporal  power  to  the  hands  of  the 
French  republic.  Alter  what  had  fallen  lrorn 
the  noble  marquis  respecting  Sicily,  he  was  only 
anxious  to  ask  whether  the  government  of  this 
country  had  taken  any  part,  either  in  the  way  of 
instigation,  or  in  the  way  of  concurring  with  the 
French  government  in  the  step  which  the  latter 
had  taken.  Alter  we  had  ceased  to  interlere  in 
Sicily,  where  scenes  of  butchery  unheard  of  in 
civilized  warlare  had  taken  place,  and  alter  we 
had  abandoned  that  island  to  the  arbitrary  con- 
li ol  ol  a most  unchristian  monarch,  it  would  be 
strange  indeed  il  we  should  concur  with  France 
in  this  interference  for  the  restoration  of  the 
Pope. 


The  Marquis  of  Lansdowne — I have  no  hesila 
tion  in  telling  my  noble  friend  that  the  occur- 
rence to  which  he  has  referred,  the  intended  ex- 
peuition  by  the  French  to  Ilalv,  is  perfectly  cor- 
rect. But  I may  say  that  expedition  has  not  been 
instigated  nor  suggested  by  the  government  of 
this  country,  arid  that  it  has  rot  been  the  subject 
of  any  agreement  or  negotiation.  At  the  same 
time  1 must  say  that  intimation  of  that  intention 
has  been  received,  but  I am  not  prepared  to  say 
that  the  objects  of  the  expedition,  as  lar  as  I am 
acquainted  with  them,  are  of  a nature  that  this 
country  would  disapprove  of.  At  the  same  time 
I think  it  right,  after  what  has  fallen  from  the 
nobl^jjjord  on  another  subject  to  express  a hope 
that  the  noble  lord  will  not  consider  me  as  in 
any  degree  acquiescing  in  his  statement,  that 
with  respect  to  another  country  in  Iialy  unfor- 
tunately engaged  in  war,  under  circumstances 
betwien  which  and  those  which  distinguished 
the  French  expedition,  there  is  not  the  slightest 
analogy,  we  have  receded  from  the  poliev  we 
have  heretofore  adopted,  or  in  any  sense  aban- 
doned any  assurance  we  have  given. 

Canadian  Difficulties. — The  London  Chronicle, 
referring  to  the  feeling  of  alienation  in  Canada 
from  the  loyal  affections  of  the  English  inhabi- 
tants, says:  “A  popular  movement  must  be 
deemed  of  the  highest  importance,  when  it  is  the 
outward  and  visible  sign  of  incipient  agitation 
and  deeply-rooted  discontent  in  the  community. 
We  would  fain  indulge  in  another  reflection.  It 
is  both  unwise  and  ungenerous  to  trust  to  the  un- 
aidedoperation  of  creeds  or  principles,  and  legis- 
late upon  the  conviction  that  a royalist  can  never 
become  a republican,  whatever  pressure  may  be 
put  npon  him,  or  to  whatever  temptation  he  may 
oe  exposed.  Let  every  philosophic  observer  re- 
flect how  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland  have 
gradually  been  alienated  from  that  respect  for 
order,  and  almost  servile  obedience  to  authority 
which  religious  teachers  of  the  same  persuasion 
have  inculcated  in  their  flocks  in  every  other 
quai  ter  of  the  world  in  all  ages.  Men  are  the 
slaves  of  circumstances  j and  we  very  much  fear 
lhai,  when  the  Canadians  are  compelled  to  make 
iheir  choice  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Uni- 
ted States,  they  are  much  more  likely  to  be  in 
fluenced  by  resentment,  wounded  sell-love  and 
self-interest,  than  by  historical  reminiscences, 
country,  consanguinity,  or  the  more  exalted  mo- 
tives ol  pure  patriotism.” 

France. — Jn  the  National  Assembly,  on  Mon- 
day, the  President  of  the  Council  of  Ministers 
maue  a communication  relative  to  the  interven- 
tion of  France  in  Italy.  He  stated  in  substance, 
that  the  influence  of  the  victories  gained  by  the 
Austrians  over  the  Piedmontese  would  be  tell 
throughout  the  whole  of  central  Italy,  that  a cri- 
sis appeared  to  be  imminent  in  the  Roman  Slates, 
and  that  France  would  not  remain  indifferent  to 
such  a slate  of  things.  He  added,  that  the  pro- 
tection of  natives  of  France,  resident  in  Italy, 
the  necessity  of  maintaining  the  legitimate  influ- 
ence which  France  no  longer  possessed  in  Italy, 
and  the  desire  which  the  French  government  felt 
lo  contribute  towards  obtaining  lor  the  Roman 
people  a good  government,  based  upon  liberal 
institutions,  rendered  it  a duly  of  the  cabinet  to 
make  use  of  the  liberty  which  the  Assembly  had 
granted  lo  il  by  its  vote  of  trie  20:h  of  March 
to  occupy  temporarily  the  territory  of  that  Pen- 
insula. 

The  Minister  said  that  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  enter  upon  further  details.  Out  of  the 
intervention  ol  France  would  arise  efficacious 
guarantees  for  the  interest  of  their  (the  French) 
policy,  and  lor  the  cause  of  liberty.  On  finish- 
ing his  speech,  M.  Odillon  Barrot  read  a project 
oi  law  granting  a credit  to  the  government  ol 
l,2U0,l)bU  l runes  to  meet  the  additional  expenses 
required  lor  the  Support,  on  a war  looting,  dur- 
ing three  months,  ol  the  troops  forming  ine  ex- 
pedition. At  the  request  of  the  Minister,  the 
Assembly  immediately  met  in  its  bureau  Lo  ap- 
point a committee  lo  make  a report  on  the  ur- 
gency of  the  projet  of  law  in  question.  The 
communication  ol  the  council  was  listened  lo  by 
the  Assembly  with  profound  silence. 

M.  Jules  Favre  presented  the  report  of  the 
committee,  which  was  unanimous,  on  the  urgen- 
cy demanded  by  the  government.  A debate  en- 
sued on  the  projet  of  law  proposed  by  M.  Odillon 
Barrot.  The  lust  clause  of  1,2U0,0UU  francs,  lo 
enable  the  government  to  meet  the  expen.-e  ol 
putting  the  expedition  to  Civ:tu  Vecchu  on  a 
war  looting,  was  passed  by  a vote  of  395  U>  283, 
making  a majority  in  favor  of  the  government  ol 
112. 


The  2d  clause  was  passed  without  a division  of 
the  Assembly.  On  the  final  division,  for  the  bill 
393,  against  it  106  ; making  a majority  of  287  ; 
but  on  Ibis  occasion,  the  “Mountain,”  having 
abstained  from  voting,  the  total  number  of  votes 
was  only  499,  which  is  one  less  than  the  number 
required  by  the  regulation.  The  vote  was  con- 
sequently full.  A second  vote  was  taken  on  the 
question  on  Tuesday,  when  the  measure  was  car- 
ried by  a majoriiy  of  388  lo  131.  It  appears,  by 
the  accounts  from  Paris,  that  the  government 
have  determined  lo  send  an  army  of  14,000  to 
Rome,  to  assist  the  Pope,  Senor  L’Oudiriot  to 
command.  The  President  of  the  Council  says 
that  care  will  be  taken  to  secure  a free  and  libe- 
ral government  to  Ibe  Roman  people.  Rumors 
were  in  circulation  in  Paris,  on  the  ]8lh  insl.,  of 
the  modification  of  the  Ministry.  Gen.  Lamori- 
ciere  is  spoken  of  for  the  Ministry  of  War,  and 
Gen.  Bodeau  for  that  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

The -cholera  is  largely  bn  the  increase  in  Paris, 
and  many  persons  of  opulence  have  become  its 
victims.  Up  to  the  I9ih,  there  have  been  1762 
cases,  of  which  1022  had  proved  fatal. 

The  closing  prices  of  the  Three  per  Cents  was 
96  10  francs,  the  Five  per  Cents,  88  15. 

Germany. — The  Prussian  government  is  said 
to  have  obtained  the  assent  of  a few  of  the  small 
States,  such  as  Hesse  Cassel,  Brunswick  and 
Wiemar,  to  the  assumption  of  the  Imperial  dig- 
nity by  the  Bing,  but  these  form  only  a small 
part  of  the  States  of  Germany. 

Austria  is,  of  course,  violently  opposed  to  a 
plan  which  would  transfer  the  imperial  digni  y 
from  the  house  of  Hapsburgh  lo  that  of  Bran- 
denburgh,  and  Bavaria,  the  third  State  in  Ger- 
many lor  population  and  influence,  is  scarcely 
less  so.  Both  France  and  Russia  are  strongly 
opposed  lo  the  change.  All  these  difficulties 
may  perhaps  be  got  over,  if  the  smaller  Stales 
of  Germany  were  unanimous  in  favor  ol  the  uni- 
on with  Prussia.  But  this  is  not  the  fact.  Hano- 
ver, whose  assent  is  essential  to  the  carrying  out 
of  the  scheme,  is  not  likely  to  give  it,  and  Saxo- 
ny has  too  strong  a seme  ol  what  interests  it  has 
in  the  way  of  reconstituting  the  German  empire 
on  the  basis  proposed  at  Frankfort,  and  even  if 
they  could  be  overcome,  it  is  doubilul  if  she 
would  assent.  The  lollowing  significant  para- 
graph appears  in  the  second  edition  of  the  Co- 
logne Gazette  of  the  18th  : 

“ A new  Prussian  note,  bearing  date  April  13th, 
and  intended  as  an  answer  to  the  Austrian  one  of 
the  8th,  has  in  the  clearest  and  most  unequivocal 
manner  declared  to  the  Olmutz  Cabinet  mat  the 
Piussian  government  will  not  be  deterred  by  the 
Austrian  ministry  Irom  assisting  with  all  its 
power  in  a speedy  formation  of  a union  confede- 
rate State,  and  it  is  firmly  resolved  lo  uphold  and 
protect  the  work.  This  will  be  accomplished 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  German  Princes.  In 
a word,  the  relations  of  Austria  are  assuming  a 
more  warlike  appearance,  and  however  desirous 
the  German  Court  may  be  lo  keep  on  good  terms 
with  the  Olmutz  Cabinet,  public  opinion  is  too 
unanimous  and  strong  in  this  case  lo  allow  of  the 
popular  demauds  being  disregarded.” 

PIungary. — The  Austrian  Empire  is  in  as  great 
difficulty  as  ever,  for  it  is  clear,  Irom  the  retreat 
of  all  the  divisions  of  the  Austrian  army  towards 
Peslh,  that  they  have  been  repulsed  by  the  Hun- 
garians. The  great  struggle  now  is  for  the  pos- 
session of  the  Hungarians’  fortress  of  Comorn, 
on  the  Danube,  which  the  Austrians  have  beseig- 
ed  for  several  weeks,  and  which  the  Hungarians 
are  endeavoring  to  deliver,  if  they  should  suc- 
ceed, the  cause  of  Austria  will  be  desperate  in 
Hungary. 

Charles  Albert,  though  he  could  r.ot  resist  Ra- 
delzky,  inflicted  a great  injury  on  Austria,  by 
compelling  the  Austrian  government  to  detach  an 
army  of  2U,0U0  men  from  Croatia  to  Italy,  at  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Sardinian  war.  This  army 
is  now  hastening  back  lo  Hungary,  and  may  per- 
haps arrive  in  lime  to  check  the  Hungarians. 
The  imperial  army  besieging  Comorn  is  now  ex- 
posed to  a three-loid  attack,  from  the  north,  the 
south,  and  from  the  garrison  of  the  fortress  i self. 
The  country  surrounding  Comorn  is  all  but  in  the 
hands  of  the  Magyars,  and  Comorn  is  but  twenty 
leagues  distant  Irom  Vienna.  The  imperial  par- 
ty amongst  the  inhabitants  of  Peslh  are  quilling 
the  Hungarian  capital,  and  flj  ing  to  Graw,  and 
then  to  Raap  and  Presburg.  Vienna  papers  ol 
the  14th  furnish  positive  iiilormaliou  of  the  occu- 
pation ol  ti,e  important  position  taken  by  the 
Hungarians.  The  details  of  this  action  are  given 
by  the  German  papers,  and  are  to  the  effect  that 
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Windischgratz,  at  the  head  of  its  best  regiments, 
opposed  the  progress  of  the  Hungarians  in  the 
direction  of  Comorn.  A fierce  engagement  en- 
sued, in  which  the  superior  tactics  of  the  Mag- 
yars proved  irresistible. 

Denmark — On  the  8th  the  Danish  Minister  of 
War  published  the  following  order  of  the  day  : 

“ Kings  and  sovereigns  are  daily  sending  troops 
into  the  Duchies  to  second  the  efforts  of  the  re- 
bels against  their  legitimate  sovereigns.  The 
combats  which  daily  take  place  against  superior 
forces;  produce  only  an  effusion  of  blood  without 
decisive  results.  The  army  has,  in  consequence, 
received  orders  to  quit  the  Sunderveit  and  return 
to  the  island  of  Alsen,  to  await  there  the  moment 
whtn  it  will  be  possible  to  attack  the  enemy  man 
to  n an.” 

The  Danish  entrenchments  next  to  Dupell  had 
been  attacked  and  carried  by  the  Saxon  and  Ba- 
varian troops.  The  loss  of  the  Germans  in  ttiis 
atfair  is  calculated  at  150  to  200  men.  Several 
additional  captures  have  been  made  by  the  Da- 
nish vessels,  dnd  it  is  stated  that  German  emi- 
grant ships  will  not  be  exempted. 

Italy. — The  republicans  have  been  put  down 
in  Genoa,  after  having  had  the  command  of  that 
beautiful  city  for  nine  days. 

Avezzana,  with  his  eleven  chiefs,  kept  the  city 
of  Genoa  in  a complete  stale  of  anarchy  during 
about  nine  days.  However,  Gen.  Marmora  hav- 
ing invested  the  city,  and  the  English  ship  of  the 
line,  the  Vengeance,  together  wuh  the  American 
steamer  Princeton,  having  taken  up  a position 
close  to  the  town,  so  that  the  friends  of  order 
could  not  be  plundered  by  the  convicts  and  ruf- 
fians who  were  proposed  to  be  let  loose  upon 
them,  the  rebels  had  no  alternative  but  to  surren- 
der. Avezzana,  (who  it  appears  was  formerly  a 
merchant  in  New  York,)  together  with  his  eleven 
comrades,  were  permitted  to  escape  on  board  the 
Princeton  ; and  all  parties  seem  to  concur  in  as- 
cribing the  salvation  of  Genoa  from  pillage  to 
the  judicious  conduct  of  the  English  and  Ameri- 
can commanders.  Marmora  entered  the  city 
after  the  surrender  of  the  rebels  ; order  has  been 
re-established,  and  the  trade  of  revolution  has 
been  pul  a stop  to  for  some  time  to  come.  The 
bombardment  which  look  place  has  not  done 
much  injury.  The  Dorian  palace  is  only  slightly 
damaged,  and  the  presence  of  the  foreign  vessels 
has  edeciually  protected  the  property  of  the  mer- 
chants. 

In  Tuscany  there  had  been  a general  rising  in 
favor  ol  the  Grand  Duke,  and  the  man  who  was 
recently  dictator  is  now  a prisoner.  The  land- 
ing of  the  Fiench  at  Civila  Veechia  will  doubt 
less  put  an  end  to  the  Roman  republic,  and  be 
followed  by  the  restoration  of  the  Pope.  Venice 
is  besieged  by  the  Austrians,  by  sea  and  by  land, 
and  must  sui render.  In  Sicily  the  struggle  has 
commenced  with  dreadful  ferocity,  and  a despe 
rale  battle  look  place  on  Good  Friday  between 
the  Neapolitan  and  Swiss  troops  and  the  people 
of  Catania,  which  continued  all  night,  and  ended 
in  the  deleft  ol  the  Catarnans.  A great  number 
of  them  were  killed,  and  the  city  was  afterwards 
sacked  and  plundered.  The  terror  of  this  defeat 
ba9  caused  the  city  of  Syracuse  to  surrender 
without  resort  to  arms.  Palermo  is  now  the  only 
place  of  much  strength  in  the  bauds  of  the  Sici- 
lians. A desperate  resistance  is  expected  there, 
but  very  little  chance  of  success.  Information 
has  been  received  by  the  Ooerori  steamer,  that 
on  its  leaving  Catania  on  Saturday  evening,  the 
city  w as  in  flames  in  three  places.  The  most 
beautilul  edifices  were  a heap  of  ruins,  and  the 
renowned  library  and  museum  of  natural  history 
entirely  destroyed. 

The  latest  accounts  from  Florence  leave  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany 
has  returned  to  the  capital,  it  is  reported  that 
the  revolutionary  government  of  Eeghorn  has 
been  overturned  by  the  people  themselves , as 
that  of  Florence  had  been  belore  it. 

India. — The  details  of  the  battle  of  Goojerat 
comma  the  report  by  the  India  mail  of  .he  17th 
March,  of  the  victory  gamed  by  Lord  Gough. 
The  British  captured  5 3 of  the  56  guns  which 
the  Sikhs  brougnl  into  action,  together  with  all 
their  camp,  magazine,  ammunition,  &c.  The 
loss  on  the  part  ol  the  British  was  five  officers 
and  92  men  killed.  The  war  of  the  Punjaub  is 
considered  as  at  an  end. 

China. — The  news  from  Hong  Kong  is  to  the 
27 th  ol  February.  The  dispute  about  opening 
the  city  gales  at  Canton  was  guing  on,  but  there 
was  a general  confidence  that  the  stipulations  ol 
the  treaty  of  Nat.kin  would  be  enforced.  Two 


British  officers  were  missing,  and  it  was  feared 
that  some  catastrophe  had  happened  to  them. 
Trade  in  India  and  China  was  in  a satisfactory 
stale. 

The  Latest  Continental  News  by  Mail. — 
Paris,  Thursday  evening,  April  19,  1849. — The 
Bourse  to-day  has  been  much  agitated  by  rumors. 

It  was  said  that  Lord  Palmerston  had  protested 
against  the  French  expedition  to  Civila  Veechia  ; 
that  Muzzini,  the  Dictator  of  Rome,  had  confi- 
ded to  Kersansie,  the  French  red  republican,  the 
defence  of  Civila  Veechia  with  instructions  to 
bury  himself  in  the  ruins  rather  than  surrender  ; 
that  the  French  government  had  sent  a formal 
protest  against  the  acceptance  of  the  crown  of 
the  German  empire  by  the  the  King  of  Prussia, 
and  a note  to  the  Diet  of  Frankfort  with  a casus 
belli. 

These  are  only  a few  of  the  rumors  in  circu- 
lation to  cause  or  account  for  a fall  of  nearly  one 
franc  in  the  price  of  the  Rentes. 

Our  accounts  from  Florence  in  the  regular 
course  are  of  the  12th.  They  confirm  the  tele- 
graphic despatch  published  by  the  French  go 
vernment,  with  one  or  two  exceptions.  Gue- 
razzi,  for  instance,  is  stated  to  have  fled,  whereas 
the  despatch  said  he  was  in  custody,  and  we  have 
no  account  of  the  dissolution  of  the  Constituent 
Assembly.  This  body  was  almost  the  first  to 
proclaim  the  authority  ol  the  Grand  Duke.  The 
reaction  originated  in  a quarrel  between  the  ruf- 
fians called  the  Leghorn  volunteers  and  some  ol 
the  people.  They  fired  upon  each  other,  and 
several  lives-  were  lost.  The  people  generally 
then  turned  oul,  and  becoming  suddenly  loyal, 
cut  down  and  burnt  the  trees  of  liberty  which 
they  had  planted,  and  shouted  “ Long  live  Leo- 
pold.” They  would  have  massacred  all  the  Leg- 
horn volunteers  if  the  latter  had  not  been  saved 
by  the  National  Guard  and  the  troops  of  the  line, 
who  had  joined  the  people.  The  volunteers  fled 
from  the  city  on  their  way  to  Legliurn,  but  on 
their  way  several  were  massacred  by  trie  pea- 
sants, whose  inoignalion  against  the  republicans 
had  no  longer  any  bounds. 

The  letters  Irorn  Leghorn  of  the  13lh  lead  us 
to  expect  dreadlul  scenes,  for  the  republicans 
there  are  of  the  most  ferocious  character.  All 
the  respectable  inhabitants  who  had  the  means 
were  flying,  for  part  of- the  Leghorn  volunteers 
had  arrived  Irorn  Florence,  and  threatened  to 
massacre  all  the  royalists.  One  of  the  Paris 
journals  of  to-day  slates  that  the  government  has 
received  accounts  of  the  quiet  return  of  Leghorn 
under  the  sway  of  the  Grand  Duke. 

Canadian  Affairs. — The  Montreal  papers 
represent  ihings  as  quiet  in  that  city.  An  ad 
dress  has  been  published  in  Montreal,  signed  by 
a very  large  number  of  the  most  prominent  and 
respected  citizens,  urging  the  maintenance  of 
peace  and  order,  and  the  resort  only  to  legal  and 
constitutional  means  for  the  redress  of  what  may 
be  considered  grievances.  At  Kingston,  Canada 
West,  a public  meeting  was  held  on  the  ist  in- 
stant, at  which  resolutions  very  lair  and  mode- 
rate in  tone  were  adopted,  adverse  to  the  Rebel- 
lion Losses  Bill  and-  the  action  of  the  Govern- 
ment iheieon,  regretting  the  explosion  at  IViori 
treal,  and  pledging  the  meeting  to  the  preserva- 
tion ol  order,  &.C.  ; also  avowing  a wish  for  the 
recall  of  Lurd  Elgin,  but  this  in  a decorous  and 
even  kindly  manner,  without  insult  or  vitupera- 
tion. 

New  Granada — Santa  Marta,  April  19,  1849. 
— The  political  parties  in  this  country  have  com- 
pletely changed  hands;  that  is  to  say,  through 
the  election  of  General  Lopez,  the  liberal  and 
democratic  party  came  into  power,  alter  being 
in  the  opposition  lor  the  last  twelve  years,  since 
the  Presidency  of  Santander;  and  the  Musquera 
parly  go  out  of  office  aud  lose  their  influence  al- 
together. „ 

I'he  Piesident  Lopez  was  installed  on  the  1st 
instant,  aud  his  ministry  is  composed  of 

Dr.  Taldua,  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Dr.  Murillo,  Secretary  of  Foreign  Atfairs. 

Dr.  Rojas,  Secretary  of  Stale. 

Col.  1 omas  Herera,  (of  Panama)  Secretary  of 
War. 

They  are  all  new  men,  and  not  much  accus- 
tomed to  public  affairs;  therefore,  1 do  not  know 
how  they  will  gel  on. 

Everything  is  quiet;  they  say  General  Mos- 
quera  is  coming  down  to  live  in  Barrauquilla. 

A bill  has  been  introduced  into  Cougtess,lo  re- 
move the  capital  of  the  republic  to  Panama,  fear- 


’ng  that  the  Isthmus  will  wish  to  make  itself  in- 
dependent and  separate  from  the  republic.  It 
has  passed  the  second  reading,  and  will,  probably , 
the  third;  but  it  is  supposed  the  Executive  will 
veto  it. 


Statistics. 


Militia  of  the  United  States. — The  follow" 
ing  tables  exhibit  the  number  of  organized  mili- 
tia in  the  United  States,  distinguishing  the  seve- 
ral kinds  of  force,  for  the  year  1848  ; also  the 
ordinance  returns  for  the  same  period,  as  fur- 
nished by  the  report  of  the  Aljutant  General 
made  to  Congress  in  February  last: 

[Note. — No  returns  having  been  made  for  1848 
from  some  of  the  States,  the  returns  for  previous 
years  were  taken.  The  aggregate  ol  Illinois 
and  Mississippi  embrace  the  entire  militia  of 
those  Slatp  ; — the  numbers  appearing  in  the  In- 
fantry an  i Cavalry  columns  represent  the  orga- 
nized companies  only  ] 


Military  force. 
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Maine 

39256 

1456 

2028 

1925 

44665 

New  Hampshire  22710 

523 

ls65 

1689 

26792 

Massachusetts 

101270 

100 

1010 

284 

102664 

Vermont 

20154 

590 

826 

2315 

23915 

Rhode  Island 

13279 

54 

320 

13653 

Connecticut 

53240 

692 

20.-3 

1704 

57719 

New  York 

161-174 

4640 

9153 

3307 

178574 

New  Jersey 

33664 

1754 

1925 

1823 

39171 

Pennsylvania 

255112 

4390 

3537 

13031 

276J70 

Delaware 

6232 

206 

188 

543 

9229 

Maryland 

41952 

259  4 

1610 

673 

46864 

V irgiuia 

112569 

6899 

3433 

122906 

North  Carolina 

70913 

811 

1694 

79443 

South  Carolina 

49063 

2855 

1067 

1700 

54  705 

Geo.gia 

56426 

8->6 

57312 

Alabama 

43004 

583 

145 

44332 

Louisiana 

40634 

529 

748 

1712 

43333 

Mississippi 

610 

15 

36064 

Tennessee 

71252 

71252 

Kentucky 

91217 

1616 

702 

790 

94325 

(Jnio 

154123 

4827 

2067 

15136 

176455 

Indiana 

48732 

650 

•2714 

2714 

53913 

Illinois 

856 

12 

33 

83234 

Missoui  i 

59000 

1500 

500 

61000 

Arkansas 

17U19 

5S 

60 

17137 

Michigan 

57568 

756 

414 

1303 

16041 

Florida 

10877 

540 

165 

540 

12122 

Texas 

10696 

7d 

19766 

Iowa 

JSo  organization. 

W isconsin 

52r3 

5223 

Dist.  ol  Columbia  1188 

25 

36 

1219 

Grand  agg’te. 

1667363  4o808 

34381 

53499 

1913643 

Ordnance  returns. 


Stales. 

Muskets. 

No.  brass 
and  iron 
pieces. 

Rifles. 

Swords. 

Maine 

1S9  26010 

3128 

2291 

New  Hampshire 

56  13307 

1587 

1580 

Massachusetts 

67  12339 

1643 

470 

Vermont 

13  9553 

174 

771 

Rhode  Island 

16  570 

261 

Connecticut 

79  10194 

1168 

2475 

New  York 

372  49477 

4600 

3210 

New  Jersey 

37  12936 

764 

2339 

Pennsylvania 

106  17739 

6332 

1319 

Delaware 

1 840 

79 

374 

Maryland 

No  returns- 

Virginia 

50  3 120 1 

1880 

1758 

North  Carolina 

15  9902 

16072 

2940 

South  Carolina 

No  returns. 

Georgia 

2 none. 

none- 

950 

Alabama 

Louisiana 

Mississippi 

Tennessee 

No  returns. 
No  returns. 
No  returns. 

1731 

1 9822 

18965 

Kentucky 

1 I 6260 

1400 

840 

Ot  i > 

50  6851 

4010 

2698 

I ii  man  a 

8 577 

82b0 

780 

Illinois 

No  returns. 

Missouri 

6 965 

5025 

510 

Arkansas 

none.  none. 

500 

50 

Michigan 

24  1241 

290 

770 

Florida 

No  returns. 

Texas 

No  returns. 

Iowa 

No  ordnance  or  small  arms 

Wisconsin 

none.  42 

H 

6 

Dist.  of  Columbia 

4 141 

06 

18 

S04 


NILES’  NATIONAL  REGISTER. 


The  Wool  Crop. — The  season  for  sheep- 
shearing approaches,  and  the  probable  amount 
of  the  season’s  clip  begins  to  be  the  subject  of 
conversation.  Chicago  we  think  will  be  a heavier 
exporter  of  wool  this  season  than  last,  on  account 
of  the  increase  in  the  flocks  of  sheep,  and  the 
larger  area  of  country  that  will  be  tributary  to 
this  city.  The  following  are  the  shipments  of 
wool  from  this  port  since  the  commencement  of 
the  trade  : 


1842 

lbs.  1,500 

1843 

22  952 

1844 

96  636 

1845 

216  640 

1846 

281,225 

1847 

411,488 

1848 

729,300 

Greater  attention  should  be  bestowed  upon  the 
putting  up  fleeces  for  markets — sorting  the  clean 
from  the  unclean,  the  finer  from  the  coarser  ar- 
ticle, &e. — Chicago  Dem. 


Tonnage  op  Great  Britain- — The  increase 
of  the  coasting  trade  of  Great  Britain  has  been 
very  extensive.  According  to  the  British  Alma- 
nac the  ratio  of  increase  is  as  follows  : The  Bri- 
tish and  foreign  tonnage  entered  and  cleared  in 
1814.  amounted  to  3,761  428  tons ; in  1824,  to  4,- 
961,001  tons  ; and  in  1846  to  12,415,586  tons. 
The  increase  from  1814  to  1846  was  229-81  per 
cent.  The  increase  to  ports  in  Europe,  not  in 
British  possessions,  is  from  1,471,291  tons  in 
lis39,  to  2,029,288  tons  in  1846- 
Ships  and  tonnage  employed  in  the  intercourse 
between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and  other 
coasting  vessels. 
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The  following  statement  shows  the  entries  of 
American  and  British  vessels  into  the  different 
ports  of  the  United  States  from  1830  to  1847  : 


American. 

British. 

1830 

967,227 

87,231 

1835 

1 352  653 

529  922 

1H40 

1 576  946 

582  421 

1844 

1,977  438 

766,747 

1847 

2,101,359 

993,210 

ea  Coast 

and  Territories  of 

the  United 

States. — The  sea  coast  of  the  United  Slates,  ac- 
cording to  a recent  report  ol  the  land  office,  is 
five  thousand  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles,  in- 
cluding the  Atlantic,  Gulf  and  Pacific,  or  a 
“ shore  line,”  following  the  irregularities  of  the 
shore  and  sea  islands,  according  to  ari  estimate 
of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Coast  Survey,  of 
33,063  miles. 

The  teriitories  of  the  United  States  including 
those  recently  acquired,  contain  two  millions, 
one  hundred  and  eighty-seven  thousand,  four 
hundred  and  ninety-six  square  miles,  or  1,023,- 
518,080  acres,  which  is  sufficient  to  give  fifty-one 
acres,  w ithout  including  the  States,  to  every  one 
of  the  twenty  millions  of  inhabitants  in  the  United 
States.  This  territory  is  distributed  as  follows  : 
Northwest  Territory,  west  of  the  Mississippi 
river,  723,248  square  miles  ; Wisconsin  Territory, 
23,336  square  miles;  Oregon,  841,463;  Upper 
California  and  New  Mexico,  526,078;  Texas, 
325,520.  The  newly  acquired  territory  lying 


north  of  36  deg.  30  min.  is  1,642,784,  south  544," 
712. 

Cuba. — The  island  of  Cuba  contains  3,500  su- 
perficial leagues  of  land,  only  two  fifths  of  which 
are  cultivated.  Of  the  remaining  three-fifths  now 
unused,  one  is  probably  valueless,  leaving  one- 
half  of  its  agricultural  resources  developed.  It 
has  twelve  cities,  ten  towns,  one  hundred  and 
eight  villages,  and  ninetv-six  hamlets.  In  1841, 
the  population  was,  exclusive  of  soldiers  and  resi- 
dent foreigners,  1,007,624  ; but  a more  recent 
census. has  shown  an  increase  of  about  300,000 
About  one  half  of  the  population  is  black,  and  of 
the  negroes,  from  one-fourth  to  one-third  are 
Iree.  About  one-fourth  of  the  imports  are  from 
the  United  States. 


Miscellaneous* 


A Novel  Steam  Engine — Practical  Appli 
cation  of  Water  in  the  Spheroidal  State. — It 
will  be  remembered  by  our  readers,  that  at  the 
meeting  of  the  British  Association  at  Cambridge, 
a considerable  sensation  was  produced  by  M. 
Boutigny,  who  brought  before  the  meeting  a se- 
ries of  experiments  on  what  he  calls  the  spheroi- 
dal stale  of  water,  and  the  remarkahle  phenome- 
non of  freezing  water  in  red  hot  crucibles,  under 
the  influence  of  this  peculiar  condition.  At  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  at 
Paris,  M.  Boutigny  announced,  that  by  the  per- 
severing efforts  ol  a young  engineer,  M.  Testud 
de  Beauregard,  a steam  engine  had  been  con 
s true-led,  which  was  moved  by  the  vapor  of  water 
in  its  spheroidal  stale.  This  is  a machine  of  one 
horse  power,  the  boiler  of  which  is  so  small  that 
it  can  easily  be  carried  in  the  pocket. 

It  was  also  slated,  that  two  other  machines 
were  also  in  progress,  one  of  two,  and  the  other 
ol  four  horse  power  ; and  that  a third,  of  four 
hundred  horse  power,  was  about  to  be  made  in 
England.  From  a communication  to  La  Presse, 
we  learn  that  the  boiler  is  placed  in  a bath  of 
melted  lead,  and  water  projected  in  small  quan 
lilies  at  a time  upon  its  heated  surface.  The 
spheroidal  slate  is  produced,  and  although  the 
temperature  of  the  water  never  rises  above  190 
degrees,  the  elastic  force  of  the  vapor  given  oil 
is  found  to  be  very  far  superior  to  that  of  steam 
in  its  ordinary  conditions  ; and  if  we  understand 
the  somewhat  obscure  description  given,  a por- 
tion of  the  water  is  decomposed,  as  in  Professor 
Grove’s  beautiful  experiments  and  the  additional 
force  of  the  gases  is  rendered  available. 

We  may  briefly  state,  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  may  not  be  lamiliar  with  Boutigny’s  experi- 
ments, that  if  water  is  projected  upon  a metal 
plate  healed  to  dull  redness,  it  is  not  vaporized 
at  once,  but  it  forms  itself  into  a. sphere,  and  rol- 
ling wilh  great  rapidity  over  the  healed  surface, 
evapoi ales  w ith  comparative  slowness.  This  is 
the  spheroidal  state — a remarkable  physical  con- 
union  is  pioduced,  in  which  even  the  ordinary 
powers  ol  chemical  affiunty  are  suspended,  but 
the  vapor  of  which  appears  lo  obey  other  laws 
than  those  of  steam.  We  may  therefore,  hope 
that  we  are  on  the  eve  of  a great  improvement 
in  the  employment  of  heat  as  a motive  power. 

[Literary  Gazette. 

Tlie  Charleston  JYIercuiy,  in  copying  the  above, 
says:  A gentleman  who  witnessed  some  experi- 
ments wan  it  states  that  its  chief  merit  consists 
in  tlie  saving  of  91)  per  cent,  of  fuel:  that  is,  10 
tuns  of  coal  will  produce  as  much  power  in  this 
engine,  as  100  tons  Willi  the  orUmary  steam  en- 
gine, and  60  per  cent  is  saved  in  the  space  occu- 
pied. The  patent  was  said  to  have  been  purcha- 
sed by  an  English  company  fur  three  millions  of 
dollars. 


The  Present  Winter. — Dr.  Robbins,  libra- 
rian of  the  Hartfoid  Athenaeum,  who  is  now  over 
80  years  o)U,  and  lias  kept  a record  of  the  weath- 
er irom  his  youth  up,  says  the  present  winter  ex- 
ceeds all  former  ones  in  ti is  leeord,  lor  the  extent 
ol  its  coldness,  as  measured  by  Itie  thermomeler. 
The  cold  has  been  more  remarkable  lor  conti- 
nuance lhaii  intensity.  No  single  day,  (adds  a 
wiiter  in  the  Providence  Journal,)  is  deserving  of 
special  notice,  while  the  nine  successive  days, 
Item  the  12lh  lo  the  20th  January,  inclusive, 
will  no  doubt  be  reckoned  among  the  memorable 
cold  periods.  The  thermometer  has  only  once 
in  that  time  fallen  below  zero — on  tlie  morning 
of  the  16ih — while  Ihe  mean  of  three  daily  ob- 


servations. made  at  the  hours  of  sunrise,  1 P.  M 
and  10  P.  M.,  is  only  10  9 decrees. 

The  coldest  morning,  was  January  11th,  when 
the  thermometer  stood  at  four  degrees  below  zero. 
The  coldest  morning  of  last  winter  was  also  Jan. 
11th,  when  the  thermometer  was  the  same—  four 
below  zero. 

By  far  the  coldest  day  for  the  last  eighteen 
years  was  the  16th  of  December,  1835.  At  sun- 
rise on  that  day  the  thermometer  stood  at  four 
below  zero,  with  a piercing  wind  from  the  N. 
W.;  at  1 P.  M.  it  stood  at  seven  below,  and  at 
sunset  it  stood  at  thirteen  below,  the  wind  still  se- 
vere. At  10  P.  M.  the  wind  had  somewhat 
abated,  and  the  thermometer  had  risen  one  de- 
gree. 

Historical  Notes  of  Virginia,  by  Thomas 
Jefferson. — We  are  happy  to  learn  that  the 
original  MS.  copy  of  this  work,  which  disappear- 
ed some  years  since,  has  at  length  been  found. 
It  was  presented  by  Dr.  J.  T.  Barclay  to  Dr.  H., 
who  has  generously  presented  it  to  the  library  of 
Congress,  where  it  may  now  be  seen  by  those 
who  are  interested  in  such  mementoes  of  the 
past. — Union. 

The  Editors  of  the  National  Intelligencer  have 
examined  this  manuscript  and  find  that  only  a 
portion  of  it  appears  to  be  in  the  handwriting  of 
Mr.  Jefferson. 

The  following  is  their  statement  on  the  sub- 
ject : 

“The  manuscript  in  question  was  evidently 
prepared  under  the  immediate  direction  of  Mr. 
Jefferson,  but  a particular  examination  of  the 
penmanship  will  convince  any  one  that  of  the  se- 
venty-five pages  which  it  contains  only  about  ten 
of  them  are  from  the  pen  of  the  distinguished 
statesman.  But,  what  is  more,  this  work  is  not 
the  original  of  the  “ Notes  on  Virginia,”  but  con- 
sists only  of  accurate  copies  of  old  English  char- 
ters and  other  records  relating  to  the  ancient  Do- 
minion. The  two  styles  of  penmanship,  however, 
which  are  quite  apparent  to  the  eaieful  observer, 
are  in  themselves  sufficiently  interesting  [exclu- 
sive of  its  intrinsic  value]  to  make  the  work  a 
most  acceptable  present  lo  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress. 

Cholera. — The  Cholera  is  on  the  increase  at 
St.  Louis,  and  other  places  on  the  Western  wa- 
ters. There  were  41  deaths  from  this  disease  at 
Si.  Lmis  during  the  week  ending  30th  ult.  Of 
32  new  cases,  22  had  died. 

Two  deaths  from  Cholera  occurred  at  Pitts- 
burg on  the  8th,  originating  on  the  river.  No 
local  cases  had  been  known. 

At  Louisville  several  cases  were  reported  to 
have  occurred. 


Buenos  Ayres  — The  vexed  question  of  the 
intervention  of  the  French  and  English  govern- 
ments in  the  affairs  of  the  republics  of  the  river 
La  Plate,  after  lour  years  interruption  of  the 
commerce,  js  ori  the  point  of  being  permanently 
settled.  General  Rosas  having  made  a conven- 
tion with  the  agents  of  these  governments,  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  their  respective  govern- 
ments. Ol  ns  ratification  there  is  little  doubt. 

Gold  Dollar. — This  new,  beautiful  and  con- 
venient coinage  is  now  in  circulation. 

New  York  and  Erie  Canal — This  Cana)  was 
opened  lor  business  on  Hie  11th  insl.  Two  hun- 
dred boats  passed  through  the  locks  at  Troy. 
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National  Affairs. 


CSVIX.  iLrPPOINTll&EMTS, 


BY  THE  PRESIDENT. 

George  Lunt,  of  Massachusetts,  to  be  Attorney 
of  the  United  States  for  the  district  of  Massachu- 
setts, vice  Robert  Rantoul,  Jr.,  removed. 

Charles  Devens,  Jr.,  of  Massachusetts,  to  be 
Marshal  of  the  United  States  for  the  district  of 
Massachusetts,  vice  Isaac  O.  Barnes,  removed. 

Gideon  Fits,  of  Mississippi,  to  be  Receiver  of 
Public  Moneys  at  Jackson,  Mississippi,  and  not 
Gideon  Fitch,  as  heretofore  published. 

Thomas  H.  Kent,  of  Maryland,  to  be  Marshal 
of  the  United  States  for  the  district  of  Maryland, 
and  not  James  H.  Kent,  as  heretofore  published. 

Thomas  Ewbank,  of  New  York,  to  be  Commis- 
sioner of  Patents,  in  the  place  of  Edmund  Burke, 
removed. 

John  W.  Ashmead,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be  At- 
torney of  the  United  States  for  the  Eastern  Dis- 
trict of  Pennsylvania,  in  the  place  of  Thomas  M. 
Pettit,  removed. 

Anthony  E.  Roberts,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be  Mar- 
shal of  the  United  States  for  the  Eastern  District 
of  Pennsylvania,  in  the  place  of  George  M.  Keim, 
removed. 

John  S.  Myrick,  of  Florida,  to  be  Marshal  of 
the  United  States  for  the  Northern  District  of 
Florida,  in  the  place  of  Robert  Myers,  resigned. 

Land  Officers. 

Charles  L.  Stevenson,  of  Wisconsin,  to  be  Re- 
ceiver of  Public  Moneys  at  Mineral  Point,  Wis- 
consin, in  the  place  of  Pascal  Bequette,  removed. 

James  W.  Drake,  of  Mississippi,  to  be  Receiver 
of  Public  Moneys  at  Pontotoc,  Mississippi,  in  the 
place  of  Wm.  W.  Leland,  removed. 

Daniel  Hicks,  of  Michigan,  to  be  Receiver  of 
Public  Moneys  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Michigan,  in 
the  place  of  Michael  A.  Patterson,  removed. 

Austin  Morgan,  of  Mississippi,  to  be  Register 
of  the  Land  Office  at  Jackson,  Mississippi,  in  the 
place  of  Benjamin  R.  Cowherd,  removed. 

Henry  Acker,  of  Michigan,  to  be  Register  of 
the  Land  Office  at  Saut  Ste.  Marie,  Michigan,  in 
the  place  of  James  B.  Hunt,  removed. 

Robert  W.  Boyd,  of  Louisiana,  to  be  Surveyor 
General  of  the  Public  Lands  in  Louisiana,  in  the 
place  of  Pierre  T.  Landry,  removed. 

Robert  N.  Carnah,  of  Indiana,  to  be  Receiver 
of  Public  Moneys  at  Vincennes,  Indiana,  in  the 
place  of  Samuel  Wise,  removed. 

John  C.  Clark,  of  Indiana,  to  be  Register  of  the 
Land  Office  at  Vincennes,  Indiana,  in  the  place 
of  James  S.  Mayes,  removed. 

John  Baird,  of  Indiana,  to  be  Receiver  of  Pub- 
lic Moneys  at  Crawfordsville,  Indiana,  in  the 
place  of  Bennett  W.  Engle,  removed. 

John  Ewing,  of  Indiana,  to  be  Register  of  the 
Land  Office  at  Crawfordsville,  Indiana,  in  the 
place  of  John  W,  Rusk,  removed, 


Collectors  of  the  Customs. 

William  D.  Lewis,  to  be  Collector  of  the  Cus- 
toms, Philadelphia,  vice  James  Page,  removed. 

Daniel  McCulloch,  to  be  Collector,  Sackett’s 
Harbor,  vice  Otis  N.  Cole,  removed. 

George  P.  Kane,  Baltimore,  Maryland,  vice 
William  H.  Marriott,  removed. 

Thomas  Ireland,  Annapolis,  Maryland,  vice 
Richard  Sands,  who  did  not  qualify. 

John  H.  Allen,  Oxford,  Maryland,  vice  Nicho- 
las Willis,  removed. 

Surveyors  of  the  Custom, 

Elias  T.  Griffin,  Baltimore,  Maryland,  vice 
William  H.  Cole,  Jr.,  removed. 

John  Blaclcislone,  Llewellensburg,  Maryland, 
vice  Aloysius  Thompson,  removed. 

John  T.  Stamp,  Nottingham,  Maryland,  vice 
Thomas  W.  Iloye,  removed. 

George  W.  P.  Smith,  Snow  Hill,  Maryland,  vice 
Charles  Parker,  removed. 

Robert  C.  Coleman,  Louisville,  Kentucky,  vice 
Nathaniel  P.  Porter,  removed. 

Naval  Officers. 

Peter  C.  Ellmaker,  to  be  Naval  Officer,  Phila- 
delphia, vice  Henry  Welsh,  removed. 

Thomas  K.  Can-oil,  Baltimore,  Maryland,  vice 
James  Polk,  removed. 

Postmasters. 

John  C.  McAllister,  Jackson,  Mississippi. 

Ezra  S.  Hamilton,  Hartford,  Connecticut. 

Barzilia  Slosson,  Geneva,  New  York. 

Benjamin  F.  Arndt,  Easton,  Pennsylvania. 

James  C.  Magraw,  Cumberland,  Maryland. 

Henry  L.  Boiven,  Providence,  Rhode  Island. 

Richard  B.  Alexander,  Tuscumbia,  Alabama. 

William  J.  P.  White,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Marshals. 

James  H.  Kent,  of  Maryland,  to  be  Marshal  of 
the  United  States  for  the  district  of  Maryland,  in 
the  place  of  Moreau  Forrest,  removed. 

Appointment  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Maunsel  White,  of  Louisiana,  to  be  Pension 
Agent  at  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  in  the  place 
of  Greenbury  Dorsey,  removed. 


BIPLOS3ATIC, 

Official  Notice. — M.  Martuscelli,  Charge 
d’Affaires  of  his  Majesty  the  King  of  the  King- 
dom of  the  two  Sicilies,  has  notified  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  of  the  United  States,  that,  the  King’s 
government  having  exhausted  all  means  of  recon- 
ciliation with  the  Sicilians,  without  being  able  to 
effect  an  amicable  arrangement,  he  has  been 
forced  to  blockade  the  port  and  gulf  of  Palermo 
and  its  dependencies.  The  blockade  was  began 
in  the  first  days  of  April,  and  will  be  maintained 
by  the  vessels  of  the  Neapolitan  Squadron  on  the 
whole  of  the  coast. 

.«. 

ARMY. 

1 War  Department, 

General  Orders,  f Adjutant  General’s  Office, 

No.  27.  J Washington,  May  10,  1849. 

I.  In  pursuance  of  the  orders  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  Major  General  Scott  will 
resume  the  command  of  the  Army  and  the  duties 
in  all  that  regards  its  discipline  and  military  con- 
trol, according  to  the  regulations  prescribed  for 
the  guidance  of  the  General  Commanding-in-chief. 

The  two  senior  Brigadiers  General  will  be  as- 
signed to  the  command  of  the  Eastern  and  Wes- 
tern Divisions  respectively ; the  senior  to  have 
the  privilege  of  selection. 


Headquarters  of  the  Commander  of  the  Army, 
at  or  in  the  vicinity  of  Neio  York  ; 

Headquarters  of  the  Eastern  Divison,  Balti 
more ; 

Headquarters  of  the  Western  Division,  Cincin- 
nati; when  the  Generals  are  noton  visits  of  in- 
spection and  tours  of  duty. 

The  Inspectors  General  of  the  Army  will  re- 
port for  duty  (by  letter)  to  the  Major  General 
Commanding-in-chief. 

Commanders  of  Departments,  Regiments,  and 
Posts  within  the  Western  Division  will  forward 
their  returns  and  reports  to  Army  Headquarters, 
New  York  ; and,  hereafter,  the  commanders  of 
the  Pacific  Division,  and  of  Departments  Nos.  10 
(California)  and  11,  (Oregon,)  will  make  their 
reports  direct  to  the  Headquarters  of  the  Major 
General  commanding  the  Army. 

II.  Muster  Rolls,  Monthly  Returns,  Reports, 
&c.  enjoined  by  the  13th  and  19th  of  the  Rides 
and  Articles  of  War,  and  the  “ General  Regula- 
tions of  the  Army,”  will,  at  present,  be  forward- 
ed to  the  Adjutant  General’s  Office,  Washington. 

The  Recruiting  Service  will  be  directed  by  the 
Adjutant  Genera!  of  the  Army,  under  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Secretary  of  War. 

Military  correspondence  generally,  and  official 
transactions  of  the  War  Department,  will  be  con- 
ducted, as  usual,  through  the  same  channel  of 
communication. 

By  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War: 

R.  JONES,  Adjutant  General. 


siriL-wir  „ 

IKf”*  The  U.  S.  sloop  Albany  sailed  from  Pen- 
sacola, May  1st,  for  the  south  side  of  Cuba,  and 
the  island  of  St.  Domingo.  She  will  join  the 
Commodore  at  one  of  those  places.  The  U.  S. 
schooner  Flirt  would  soon  be  ready  for  sea. 
The  floating  dock  at  Pensacola  is  progressing 
quite  rapidly. 

The  U.  S.  sloop-of-war  Dale,  was  to 
sail  for  the  United  States,  on  the  I9th  or  20th 
March  last,  from  San  Francisco. 


vessels  for  the  navy. 


Ships  of  the  Line. 

Macedonian 

36 

Name.  Rate. 

Sloops  of  War. 

Pennsylvania 

120 

Saratoga 

20 

Franklin 

74 

John  Adams 

20 

Columbus 

74 

Vincennes 

20 

Ohio 

74 

Warren 

20 

North  Carolina 

74 

Falmouth 

20 

Delaware 

74 

Fairfield 

20 

Alabama 

74 

Vatidalia 

20 

Vermont 

74 

St.  Louis 

20 

Virginia 

74 

Cyane 

•20 

New  York 

74 

Levant 

20 

New  Orleans 

74 

Portsmouth 

20 

Independence  (ra- 

^Plymouth 

20 

zee) 

54 

St.  Mary’s 

20 

Frigates,  first  class. 

Sloops  of  War. 

United  States 

44 

Name. 

Rate. 

Constitution 

44 

Jamestown 

20 

Potomac 

44 

Albany 

20 

Brandywine 

44 

Germantown 

20 

Columbia 

44 

Ontario 

18 

Congress 

44 

Decatur 

16 

Cumberland 

44 

Preble 

16 

Savannah 

44 

Yorktown 

16 

Raritan 

44 

Marion 

16 

Santee 

44 

Dale 

16 

Sabine 

44 

Brigs. 

St.  Lawrence 

44 

Boxer 

10 

Frigates,  second  class. 

Dolphin 

10 

Constellation 

36 

Porpoise 

10 

306 
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Bainbridge 

10 

Union  . 

4 

9 

1 

Perry 

Schooners. 

10 

Princeton 

Michigan 

Flirt 

2 

Allegheny 

2 

Wave 

1 

Vixen 

3 

Phoenix 

2 

Water  Witch 

1 

Petrel 

1 

General  Taylor 

Taney 

Steamers. 

1 

Engineer 

Storeships  and  Brigs. 

Mississippi 

10 

Relief 

6 

Susquehanna 

— 

Erie 

4 

Powhatan 

— 

Lexington 

6 

Saranac 

. — 

Southampton 

4 

San  Jancinto 

— 

Supply 

4 

Fulton 

4 

Fredonia 

4 

The  Marine 

Corps.- 

-The  Colonel  Comman- 

«3ant  receives  $900  a year,  is  allowed  two  ser- 
servants,  with  an  average  pay  for  both  of  $372  ; 
aggregate  rations  amounting  to  $387,  four  horses 
rated  at  $384  per  annum,  and  $276  for  wood. 
The  Lieutenant  Colonel  receives  $720  annual 
pay,  $372  for  servants,  and  $876  for  rations. 
Majors  receive  $600  annual  pay ; $372  for  ser- 
vants, and  $730  for  rations.  %he  items  are  in- 
creased on  commanding.  Staff  Captains  receive 
$720  annual  pay  ; $396  for  servants ; $730  for 
rations ; $384  for  forage,  and  $203  for  fuel. 


II.  0.  Supreme  €ourl. 

OPINION  OF  CHIEF  JUSTICE  TANEY, 

In  opposition  to  that  of  the  majority  of  the  Supreme 
Bench  of  the  U.  S.,  on  the  constitutionality  of  the 
laws  of  Massachusetts  and  Mew  York,  imposing  a 
tax  on  passengers  from  foreign  countries. 

Chief  Justice  Taney  delivered  his  opinion  as  fol- 
lows 

I do  not  concur  in  the  judgment  of  the  Court 
in  these  two  cases,  and  proceed  to  state  the 
grounds  on  which  I dissent. 

The  constitutionality  of  the  law's  of  Massachu- 
setts and  New  York,  in  some  respects  depend 
upon  the  same  principles.  There  are,  however, 
different  questions  in  the  two  cases,  and  I shall 
make  myself  better  understood  by  examining 
separately  one  of  the  cases,  and  then  pointing 
out  how  far  the  same  reasoning  applies  to  the 
other  and  in  what  respect  there  is  a difference 
between  them.  And  first  as  to  the  case  from 
Massachusetts. 

This  law  meets  the  vessel  after  she  has  arrived 
in  the  harbor  and  within  the  territorial  limits  of 
the  Stale,  but  before  the  passengers  have  landed, 
and  while  they  are  still  afloat  upon  navigable 
waters.  It  requires  the  State  officer  to  go  on 
board  and  examine  into  the  condition  of  the  pas- 
sengers ; and  provides  that  if  any  lunatic,  idiot, 
maimed,  aged  or  infirm  persons,  incompetent,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  examining  officer,  to  maintain 
themselves,  or  who  have  been  paupers  in  any 
other  country,  shall  be  found  on  board,  such  alien 
passenger  shall  not  be  permitted  to  land  until  the 
master,  owner,  consignee  or  agent  of  the  vessel 
shall  give  bond,  with  sufficient  security,  that  no 
such  lunatic  or  indigent  person  shall  become  a 
city,  town,  or  Stale  charge  within  ten  years  from 
the  dale  of  the  bond.  Tlmse  provisions  aro  con- 
tained in  the  two  first  sections.  It  is  the  third 
section  that  has  given  rise  to  this  controversy, 
and  which  enacl3  that  no  alien  passenger,  other 
than  those  before  spoken  of,  shall  be  permitted 
to  land  until  the  master,  owner,  consignee  or 
agent  of  the  vessel  shall  pay  to  the  boarding  offi- 
cer the  sum  of  two  dollars  for  each  passenger  so 
landing  ; the  money  thus  collected  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  support  of  fpreign  paupers. 

This  law  is  a part  of  uie  pauper  laws  of  the 
State,  and  the  provision  in  question  is  intended  to 
create  a fund  lor  the  support  of  alien  paupers, 
and  to  prevent  its  own  citizens  from  being  bur- 
thened  with  their  support. 

I do  not  deem  it  material  at  this  time  to  in- 
quire whether  the  sum  demanded  is  a tax  or  not ; 
of  that  question  I shall  speak  hereafter.  The 
character  of  the  transaction  and  the  meaning  of 
the  law  cannot  be  misunderstood,  if  the  alien 
chooses  to  remain  on  board  and  to  depart  with 
the  ship  or  in  any  other  vessel,  the  captain  is  not 
required  to  pay  the  money.  Its  payment  is  the 
condition  upon  which  the  State  permits  the  alien 
passenger  to  come  onshore  and  mingle  with  its 
citiaens  and  to  reside  among  them.  He  obtains 


this  privilege  from  the  State  by  the  payment  of 
the  money.  It  is  demanded  from  the  captain  and , 
not  from  every  separate  passenger,  for  the  con- 
venience of  collection.  But  the  burthen  evident- 
ly falls  on  the  passenger,  and  he,  in  fact,  pays  it 
either  in  the  enhanced  price  of  his  passage  or 
directly  to  the  captain  before  he  is  allow'ed  to 
embark  for  Ihe  voyage.  The  nature  of  the  trans- 
action and  the  ordinary  course  of  business  shows 
that  this  must  be  the  case.  And  the  present 
claim,  therefore,  comes  before  the  court  without 
any  equitable  considerations  to  recommend  it, 
and  does  not  call  upon  us  to  restore  money  to  a 
party  from  whom  it  has  been  wrongfully  exacted. 
If  the  plaintiff  recovers,  he  will,  most  probably, 
obtain  from  the  State  the  money  which  he  has, 
doubtless,  already  received  from  the  passenger 
for  the  purpose  of  being  paid  to  the  State,  and 
which,  if  the  State  is  not  entitled  to  it,  ought  to 
be  refunded  to  the  passenger.  The  writ  of  er- 
ror, however  brings  up  nothing  for  revision  here 
but  the  constitutionality  of  the  law  under  which 
this  money  was  demanded  and  paid,  and  that 
question  I proceed  to  examine. 

And  the  first  inquiry  is  whether,  under  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  the  federal  go- 
vernment has  the  power  to  compel  the  several 
Slates  to  receive  and  suffer  to  remain  in  associa- 
tion with  its  citizens  every  person  or  class  of 
persons  whom  it  may  be  the  policy  or  pleasure 
of  the  United  Slates  to  admit.  In  my  judgment 
this  question  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  contro- 
versy in  this  case.  I do  not  mean  to  say  that  the 
General  Government  have,  by  Treaty  or  act  of 
Congress,  required  the  State  of  Massachusetts  to 
permit  the  aliens  in  question  to  land.  I think 
there  is  no  treaty  or  act  of  Congress  which  can 
justly  be  so  construed. 

But  it  is  not  necessary  to  examine  that  ques- 
tion until  we  have  first  inquired  whether  Con- 
gress can  lawfully  exercise  such  a power,  and 
whether  the  States  are  bound  to  submit  to  it. — 
For  if  the  people  of  the  several  States  of  this 
Union- reserved  to  themselves  the  power  of  ex- 
pelling from  their  borders  any  person  or  class  of 
persons  whom  it  might  deem  dangerous  to  its 
peace,  or  likely  to  produce  a physical  or  moral 
evil  among  its  citizens,  then  any  treaty  or  law  of 
Congress  invading  this  right  and  authorizing  the 
introduction  of  any  person  or  description  of  per- 
sons, against  the  consent  of  the  State,  would  bean 
usurpation  of  power  which  this  court  could  neith- 
er recognize  nor  enforce. 

I had  supposed  this  question  not  now  open  to 
dispute.  It  was  distinctly  decided  in  Holmes  vs. 
Jennison,  14  Pet.,  540  , in  Groves  vs.  Slaughter, 
15  Pet.,  449  ; and  in  Prigg  vs.  The  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania,  16  Pet.,  539. 

If  the  cases  are  to  stand,  the  right  of  the  Slate 
is  undoubted.  And  it  is  equally  clear  that  if  it 
may  remove  from  among  its  citizens  any  person 
or  description  of  persons,  which  it  regards  as  in- 
jurious to  their  welfare,  it  follows  that  it  may 
meet  then,  at  the  threshhold  and  prevent  them 
from  entering.  For  it  will  hardly  be  said  that 
the  United  States  may  permit  them  to  enter,  and 
compel  the  States  to  receive  them,  and  that  the 
States  may  immediately  afterwards  expel  them. 
There  could  be  no  reason  of  policy  or  humanity 
for  compelling  the  States,  by  the  power  of  Con- 
gress, to  imbibe  the  poison  and  then  leaving  them 
to  find  a remedy  for  it  by  their  own  exertions  and 
at  their  own  expense. 

Certainly  no  such  distinction  can  be  found  in 
the  Constitution,  and  such  a division  of  power 
would  be  an  inconsistency — not  to  say  an  absur- 
dity— for  which  I presume  no  one  will  contend. 

If  the  State  has  the  power  to  determine  whether 
the  persons  objected  to  shall  remain  in  the  State 
in  association  with  its  citizens,  it  must,  as  an  in- 
cident inseparably  connected  with  it,  have  the 
right  also  to  determine  who  shall  enler.  Indeed, 
in  the  case  of  Groves  vs.  Slaughter,  the  Missis- 
sippi constitution  prohibited  the  entry  of  the  ob- 
jectionable persons,  and  the  opinions  of  the  court 
throughout  treat  the  exercise  of  this  power  as  be- 
ing the  same  with  that  of  expelling  them  after 
they  have  entered. 

Neither  can  this  be  a concurrent  power  ; and 
whether  it  belongs  to  the.  general  or  to  the  stale 
government,  the  sovereignty  which  possesses  the 
right  must  in  its  exercise  be  altogether  indepen- 
dent of  the  other.  It  the  United  States  have  the 
power,  then  any  legislation  by  the  State  in  con- 
flict with  a treaty  or  act  of  Congress  would  be 
void.  And  if  the  States  possess  it,  then  any  act 
on  the  subject  by  the  general  government  in  con- 
flict with  the  State  law  would  also  be  void  and 
this  Court  bcuaA  9.0  {tj£f?gard  it.  It  fflust  be 


paramount  and  absolute  in  the  sovereignty  which 
possesses  it.  A concurrent  and  equal  power  in 
the  United  States  and  the  States  as  to  who 
should  and  who  should  not  be  permitted  to  re- 
side in  a State,  would  be  a direct  conflict  of 
powers  repugnant  to  each  other,  continually 
thwarting  and  defeating  its  exercise  by  either, 
and  could  result  in  nothing  but  disorder  and  con- 
fusion. 

Again:  If  the  State  has  the  right  to  exclude 
from  its  borders  any  person  or  persons  whom 
it  may  regard  as  dangerous  to  the  safety  of  its 
citizens,  it  must  necessarily  have  the  right  to  de- 
cide when  and  towards  whom  this  power  is  to  be 
exercised.  It  is  in  its  nature  a discretionary 
power,  to  be  exercised  according  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  party  which  possesses  it.  And  it 
must,  therefore,  rest  with  the  State  to  determine 
whether  any  particular  class  or  description  of 
persons  are  likely  to  produced  isconteuts  or  insur- 
rection in  its  territory,  or  to  taint  the  morals  of  its 
citizens,  or  to  bring  among  them  contagious 
diseases,  or  the  moral  evils  and  burthens  of  a nu- 
merous pauper  population.  For  if  the  general 
government  can  in  any  respect  or  by  any  form  of 
legislation,  control  or  restrain  a state  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  this  power,  or  decide  whether  it  has 
been  exercised  with  proper  discretion  and  to- 
wards proper  persons  and  on  proper  occasions, 
then  the  real  and  substantial  power  would  be  in 
Congress  and  not  in  the  States.  In  the  cases  de- 
cided in  this  Court,  and  hereinbefore  referred  to, 
the  power  of  determining  who  is  or  is  not  dan- 
gerous to  the  interests  and  well  being  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  State  has  been  uniformly  admitted  to 
reside  in  the  State. 

I think  it  therefore  to  be  very  clear  both  upon 
principle  and  the  authority  of  adjudged  cases, 
that  the  several  States  have  a right  to  remove 
from  among  their  people,  and  to  prevent  from 
entering  the  Stale,  any  person  or  class  or  descrip- 
tion of  persons  whom  it  may  deem  dangerous  or 
injurious  to  the  interests  and  welfare  of  its  citi- 
zens ; and  that  the  State  has  the  exclusive  right 
to  determine  in  its  sound  discretion  whether  the 
danger  does  or  does  not  exist,  free  from  the  con- 
trol of  the  general  government. 

This  brings  me  to  speak  more  particularly  of 
the  Massachusetts  law  now  under  consideration. 
It  seems  that  Massachusetts  deems  the  introduc- 
tion of  aliens  into  the  State  from  foreign  coun- 
tries likely  to  produce  in  the  State  a numerous 
pauper  population,  heavily  and  injuriously  bur- 
thensome  to  its  citizens.  It  would  be  easy  to  show, 
from  the  public  history  of  the  times,  that  the  ap- 
prehensions of  the  State  are  well  founded  ; that 
a fearful  amount  of  disease  and  pauperism  is  daily 
brought  to  our  shores  in  emigrant  ships  ; and  that 
measures  of  precaution  and  self-delence  have 
become  absolutely  necessary  on  the  Atlantic  bor- 
der. 

But  whether  this  law  was  necessary  or  not,  is 
not  a question  for  this  court,  and  I forbear  there- 
fore to  discuss  ils  justice  and  necessity.  This 
court  has  no  power  to  inquire  whether  a Slate 
has  acted  wisely  or  justly  in  the  exercise  of  its 
reserved  powers.  Massachusetts  had  the  sole 
and  exclusive  right  to  judge  for  herself  whether 
any  evil  was  to  be  apprehended  from  the  intro- 
duction of  alien  passengers  from  foreign  coun- 
tries, and  in  the  exercise  of  her  discretion  she  had 
a right  to  exclude  them  if  she  thought  it  proper 
to  do  so.  Of  course,  I do  not  speak  of  public 
functionaries  or  agents  or  officers  of  foreign  go- 
vernments. Undoubtedly  no  State  has  a right  to 
interfere  with  the  free  ingress  of  persons  of  that 
description.  But  there  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  any  such  among  the  aliens  who  are  the  sub- 
ject of  this  suit,  and  no  question  therefore  can 
arise  on  that  score. 

Massachusetts  then  having  the  right  to  refuse 
permission  to  alien  passengers  from  foreign  coun- 
tries to  land  upon  her  territory,  and  the  right  to 
reject  them  as  a class  of  persons  who  may  prove 
injurious  to  her  interests,  was  she  bound  to  admit 
or  reject  them  without  reserve  ? Was  she  bound 
either  to  repel  them  altogether,  or  to  admit  them 
absolutely  and  unconditionally  ? and  might  she 
not  admit  them  upon  such  securities  and  con- 
ditions as  she  supposed  would  protect  the  inter- 
ests of  her  own  citizens,  while  it  enabled  the 
State  to  extend  the  offices  of  humanity  and  kind- 
ness to  the  sick  and  helpless  stranger?  There  is 
certainly  no  provision  in  the  constitution  which 
restrains  the  power  of  the  Stale  in  this  respect. 
And  if  she  may  reject  altogether,  it  follows  that 
she  may  admit  upon  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  she  thinks  proper  ; and  it  cannot  be  material 
whether  the  security  required  he  a bond  tc  hi- 
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demnify,  or  the  payment  of  a certain  sum  of  mo- 
ney. 

In  a case  where  a party  has  a discretionary 
power  to  forbid  or  permit  an  act  to  be  done,  as 
he  shall  think  best  for  bis  own  interests,  he  is 
never  bound  absolutely  and  unconditionally  to 
forbid  or  permit  it.  He  may  alwayspermit  it  upon 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  supposes  will 
make  the  act  compatible  with  his  own  interests. 
3 know  no  exception  to  the  rule.  An  individual 
may  forbid  another  from  digging  a ditch  through 
his  laud  to  draw  off  water  from  the  property 
of  the  parly  who  desires  the, permission ; yet 
he  may  allow  him  to  do  it,  upon  such  con- 
ditions and  terms  as  in  his  judgment  are  suf- 
ficient to  protect  his  own  property  from  over- 
flow. And  for  this  purpose  he  may  either  take 
a bond  and  security,  or  he  may  accept  a sum 
ol  money  in  lieu  of  it,  and  take  upon  himself  the 
obligation  of  guarding  against  the  danger.  The 
same  principle  must  apply  to  governments  who 
are  charged  with  the  duty  of  protecting  their 
citizens. 

Massachusetts  has  legislated  upon  this  princi- 
pie.  She  requires  boDd  and  security  from  one 
class  of  aliens;  and  from  another,  which  she 
deems  less  likely  to  become  chargeable,  she  ac- 
cepts a sum  of  money,  and  takes  upon  herself  the 
obligation  of  providing  a remedy  lor  the  appre- 
hended evil. 

I do  not  understand  that  the  lawfulness  of  the 
provision  for  taking  bond,  where  the  emigrants 
are  actual  paupers  and  unable  to  gain  a livelihood, 
has  been  controverted.  That  question,  it  is  true, 
is  not  before  us  in  this  case,  but  the  right  of  the 
State  to  protect  itself  against  the  burthen  of  sup- 
porting those  who  come  to  us  from  European 
alms-houses  seems  to  be  conceded  in  the  argument. 
Yet  there  is  no  provision  in  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  Slates  which  makes  any  distinction 
between  different  descriptions  of  aliens,  or  which 
reserves  the  power  to  the  Slate  as  to  one  class 
and  denies  it  over  the  other.  And  if  no  such  dis- 
tinction is  to  be  found  in  the  constitution,  this 
court  cannot  engraft  one  upon  it.  The  power  of 
the  Stale  as  to  these  two  classes  of  aliens  must  be 
regarded  here  as  standing  upon  the  same  princi- 
ples. It  is  in  its  nature  and  essence  a discretion- 
ary power,  and  if  it  resides  in  the  States  as  to  the 
poor  and  the  diseased,  it  must  also  reside  in  them 
as  to  all. 

In  both  cases  the  power  depends  upon  the 
same  principle  and  the  same  construction  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States:  upon  the  dis- 
cretionary power  which  resides  in  a Slate  to  de- 
termine Irom  what  person  or  description  of  per- 
sons the  danger  of  pauperism  is  to  be  appre- 
hended, and  to  provide  the  necessary  safeguards 
against  it.  Most  evidently  this  court  cannot  su- 
pervise the  exercise  of  such  a power  by  the 
Stale;  nor  control  nor  regulate  it ; nor  deter- 
mine whether  the  occasion  called  for  it  ; nor 
whether  the  funds  raised  have  been  properly 
administered.  This  would  be  substituting  the 
discretion  of  this  court  for  the  discretionary 
power  reserved  to  the  Slate. 

Moreover,  it  tins  Court  should  undertake  to 
exercise  this  supervisory  power,  it  would  lake 
upon  itself  a duly  which  it  is  utterly  incapaole 
of  discharging.  For  how  could  this  Court  as- 
certain whether  the  persons  classed  by  the  board- 
ing otlicer  of  the  Stale  as  paupers  belonged  to 
that  denomination  or  not?  How  could  it  ascer- 
tain what  had  been  the  pursuits,  habits  and  mode 
of  life  of  every  emigrant,  and  how  far  he  was 
liable  to  Jose  his  health  and  become,  with  a 
helpless  family,  a charge  upon  the  citizens  ol 
the  Slate?  How  would  it  determine  who  was 
sick  ajid  who  was  well?  Who  tvas  rich  and  who 
was  poor?  Wno  was  likely  to  become  charge- 
able and  who  not?  Yet  all  this  must  be  done, 
and  must  he  decided  too  upon  legal  evidence,  ad- 
missible in  a court  of  justice,  U it  is  determined 
that  the  Stale  may  provide  against  the  admission 
of  one  description  ot  aliens  hut  not  against  ano 
ther  ; that  it  may  lake  securities  against  puupets 
and  persons  diseased,  but  not  against  those  wno 
are  m health  or  have  the  means  of  support ; and 
that  this  Court  have  the  power  to  supervise  the 
couduel  of  the  Stale  authorities  ; and  to  regulate 
il  anu  determine  whether  it  has  been  properly 
exercised  or  not. 

1 can  thcrelore  see  no  ground  for  the  exercise 
of  this  power  by  the  Government  ol  me  United 
Stales  or  any  ol  its  tribunals.  In  my  opinion, 
the  clear-established  anti  sale  rule  is,  tbai  it  is 
reserved  to  the  several  Stales,  to  be  exercised 
by  them  according  to  their  own  sound  discretion 
and  according  to  their  own  views  of  wh?*  umar 


interest  and  safety  requires.  It  is  a power  of 
self-preservation,  and  was  never  iutended  to  be 
surrendered. 

But  it  is  argued  in  support  of  the  claim  of  the 
plaintiff  lhat  the  conveyance  of  passengers  from 
foreign  countries  is  a branch  of  commerce,  and 
lhat  the  provisions  of  the  Massachusetts  law 
which  meet  the  ship  on  navigable  waters  ami 
detain  her  until  the  bond  is  given  and  the  money 
paid,  is  a regulation  of  commerce,  and  lhat  the 
grant  to  Congress  of  the  power  to  regulate  com- 
merce is  of  itself  a prohibition  to  the  Stales  to 
make  any  regulation  upon  the  subject.  The 
cooslruction  of  this  article  of  the  Constitution 
was  fully  discussed  in  the  opinions  delivered  on 
the  license  cases,  reported  in  5 How. 

1 do  not  propose  to  repeat  here  what  I then 
said  or  was  said  by  other  members  of  the  Court 
with  whom  I agreed.  It  will  appear  by  the  re- 
port of  the  case  that  five  of  the  justices  of  this 
Court,  being  a majority  of  the  whole  bench, 
held  that  the  grant  of  the  power  to  Congress 
was  not  a prohibition  to  the  States  to  make 
such  regulations  as  they  deemed  necessary  in 
their  own  ports  and  harbors  for  the  convenience 
of  trade,  or  the  security  of  health,  and  that  such 
regulatious  were  valid  unless  they  came  in  con- 
flict with  an  act  of  Congress.  After  such  opi- 
nions judicially  delivered,  I had  supposed  lhat 
question  to  be  settled,  so  far  as  any  question 
upon  the  construction  of  the  Constitution  ought 
to  be  regarded  as  closed  by  the  decision  of  this 
Court.  1 do  not,  however,  object  to  the  revision 
of  it,  and  am  quite  willing  that  it  shall  be  re- 
garded hereafter  as  the  law  of  this  Court  lhat  its 
opinion  upon  the  construction  of  the  Constitution 
is  always  open  to  discussion  when  it  is  supposed 
to  have  been  founded  in  error,  and  that  its  judi- 
cial authority  should  hereafter  depend  altogether 
on  the  force  of  the  reasoning  by  which  it  is  sup- 
ported. 

Referring  to  my  opinion  on  that  occasion  and 
the  reasoning  by  which  il  is  maintained,  as  show- 
ing what  1 still  think  upon  the  subject,  1 desire 
now  to  add  to  it  a refeience  to  the  thirty -second 
number  of  the  Federalist,  which  shows  that  the 
construction  given  to  this  clause  of  the  Constitu- 
tion by  a majority  of  the  justices  of  this  Court  is 
the  same  that  was  given  to  it  at  the  time  of  its 
adoption,  by  the  eminent  men  of  the  day  who 
were  concerned  in  framing  it,  and  active  in  sup- 
porting it.  For  in  that  number  it  is  explicitly 
affirmed,  “ that  notwithstanding  the  affirmative 
grants  ol  general  authorities,  there  has  been  the 
most  pointed  care  in  those  cases  where  it  was 
deemed  improper  that  the  like  authorities  should 
reside  in  the  States  to  insert  negative  clauses 
prohibiting  the  exercise  of  them  by  the  States.” 
The  grant  of  a general  authority  to  regulate 
commerce  is  not  therefore  a prohibition  to  tile 
Stales  to  make  any  regulations  concerning  it 
within  their  own  territorial  limits,  not  in  con- 
flict with  the  regulations  of  Congress. 

But  I pass  Irom  this  objection,  which  was 
sufficiently  discussed  in  the  license  cases,  and 
come  to  the  next  objection  founded  on  the  same 
clause.  It  is  this:  that  the  law  in  question  is  a 
regulation  of  commerce  and  is  in  conflict  with 
the  regulations  of  Congress  and  with  treaties, 
and  must  yield  to  the  paramount  authority  over 
this  subject  granted  to  the  United  States. 

It  is  a sufficient  answer  to  this  argument  to 
say  that  ho  treaty  or  act  of  Congress  has  been 
produced  which  gives  or  attempts  to  give  to  all 
aliens  the  right  to  land  in  a State.  Tne  act  of 
March  2,  171)9,  ch.  23,  s.  46,  has  been  referred 
to  and  much  pressed  in  the  argument.  But  this 
law  obviously  does  nothing  more  than  exempt 
certain  articles  belonging  to  a passenger  irom 
ttie  duties  which  the  United  States  had  a right 
to  exact  if  they  thought  proper.  Undoubtedly 
the  law  pre  supposes  that  the  passenger  will  be 
pencilled  to  land.  But  it  does  not  aitempl  to 
cooler  on  him  the  right,  indeed  the  construc- 
tion contended  tor  would  De  a startling  one  to 
the  Slates  if  Congress  lias  the  power  now  claim- 
ed lor  il.  For  neither  this  nor  any  other  law  of 
Congress  prescribes  the  character  or  condition 
ol  the  persons  wtio  may  be  taken  on  board  in  a 
loreigu  port  to  be  brought  to  the  United  States. 

U makes  no  regulations  on  the  subject,  aud 
leaves  the  selecliuii  altogether  to  the  discretion 
aud  pleasure  ot  the  ship  owner  or  snip  master. 
The  ship  owner  as  well  as  the  ship  master  ts  m 
many  cases  a loreigner,  acting  sometimes  per- 
naps,  under  the  influence  ol  foreign  govern- 
ments, or  toreign  cities,  and  having  no  common 
interest  or  sympathy  with  the  people  of  the 
States,  anti  who  tuay  be  lar  (bore  dis- 


posed to  bring  away  the  worst  and  most  danger- 
ous portion  of  the  population  rather  than  the 
moral  and  industrious  citizen.  And  as  the  act 
of  1799  speaks  of  passengers  generally,  and 
makes  no  distinction  as  to  their  character  or 
health  s!  the  argument  of  the  counsel  for  the 
piamtiff  can  be  maintained,  and  this  law  gives 
every  passenger  which  the  ship  owner  has  se- 
lected and  brought  with  him  the  right  to  land, 
hen  this  act  of  Congress  has  not  only  taken 
away  from  the  States  the  right  to  determine 
who  is  and  who  is  not  fit  to  be  received  among 
them,  but  has  delegated  this  high  and  delicate 
power  to  foreign  ship  masters  and  foreign  ship 
owners.  And  if  he  has  taken  onboard  tenants 
of  their  alms-houses  or  work-houses,  or  felons 
from  their  jails, — if  Congress  has  the  power 
contended  for,  and  this  act  of  Congress  till  bear 
the  construction  given  to  it,  and  gives  to  every 
passenger  the  right  to  land,  then  this  mass  of 
pauperism  and  vice  may  be  pouted  out  upon  the 
shores  of  a State,  in  opposition  to  its  laws,  and 
tne  State  authorities  are  not  permitted  to  resist 
or  prevent  it. 

It  is  impossible,  upon  any  sound  principle  of 
construction,  so  to  interpret  this  law  of  Con- 
fess. Its  language  will  not  justify  it,  nor  can 
uch  be  supposed  to  have  been  the  policy  of  the 
United  States,  or  such  its  disposiiion  towards 
the  States.  The  general  government  merely  in- 
tended to  exercise  its  powers  in  exempting  the 
articles  mentioned  from  duties — leaving  it  to  the 
States  to  determine  whether  it  was  compatible 
with  their  interest  and  safety  to  permit  the  per- 
son to  land.  And  this  power  the  States  have 
always  exercised,  before  and  since  the  passage 
uf  this  act  of  Congress. 

The  same  answer  may  be  given  to  the  argu- 
ment on  treaty  stipulations.  The  treaty  of 
1795,  art.  14,  referred  to  and  relied  on,  is  no 
longer  in  force.  But  the  same  provision  is, 
however,  substantially  contained  in  ihe  first  arti- 
cle of  the  convention  with  Great  Britain,  of  July 
3,  1815,  with  this  exception,  that  it  puts  British 
subjects  in  this  respect  on  tho  same  footing  with 
other  foreigners.  But  the  permission  there  mu- 
tually given  to  reside  and  hire  houses  and  ware- 
houses, and  to  trade  and  traffic,  is  in  express 
lerms  made  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  two  coun- 
tries, respectively.  Now  the  privileges  here 
given  wiihio  the  several  Slates  are  all  regulated 
oy  State  laws,  and  the  reference  to  the  laws  of 
this  country  necessarily  applies  to  them,  and 
subjects  the  foreigners  to  their  decision  and 
control.  Indeed  tne  treaty  may  be  said  to  dis- 
avow the  construction  now  attempted  to  be  given 
to  it. 

Nor  do  I see  how  any  argument  against  the 
validity  of  the  stale  law  can  be  drawn  from  the 
act  of  Congress  of  1819.  On  the  contrary,  this 
act  seems  accurately  to  mark  the  line  of  division 
between  ttie  powers  of  the  general  and  slate 
governments  over  this  subject,  and  the  powers 
of  the  former  have  been  exorcised  in  the  pas- 
sage of  this  law  without  encroaching  on  the 
rights  of  the  latter.  It  regulates  the  number  of 
passengers  which  may  be  taken  on  board  and 
Drought  to  this  country  from  foreign  ports  in  pro- 
portion to  the  tonnage  of  the  vessel ; and  directs 
that,  at  the  time  of  making  his  entry  at  the  cus- 
tom-hou.-e,  the  captain  shall  deliver  to  the  collec- 
tor a list  of  ttie  passengers  taken  on  board  at  any  , 
foreign  port  or  place,  stating  their  age,  sex  aud 
occupation,  and  whether  they  intend  to  become 
inhabitants  of  this  country,  and  how  many  have 
died  on  the  voyage  ; and  mis  list  is  to  be  returned 
quarterly  to  the  Stale  Department  to  be  laid  be- 
lore  Congress.  But  the  law  makes  no  provision 
lor  tnetr  landing,  nor  does  it  require  any  inspec- 
tion as  to  ineir  health  or  condition.  Those  mat- 
ters ate  evidently  intended  to  be  left  to  stale  go- 
vernment when  the  voyage  lias  ended,  by  ihe 
proper  custom-house  entry.  For  it  cannot  be 
supposed  that  il  ttie  legislature  of  the  U.  Stales 
intended  by  Lhis  law  to  give  the  passengets  a 
right  to  laud,  it  would  have  been  so  regardless  of 
the  lives  and  health  and  interests  oi  our  own 
citizens  as  to  make  no  inquiry  and  no  examina- 
' non  upon  a subject  which  so  neaiiy  concerned 
them.  But  it  directs  no  inquiries  evidently  be- 
cause the  power  was  believed  to  belong  to  toe 
slates.  Aud  as  the  landing  of  the  passengers  de- 
pended on  the  stale  laws,  toe  inquiries  as  to  their 
Health  aud  condition  properly  uelonged  to  the 
stale  authorities.  The  act  ol  1819  may  fairJy  oe 
taken  as  denoting  the  true  line  of  division  be- 
tween the  two  sovereignties,  as  established  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  recognized 
oy  Congress. 
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I forbear  to  speak  of  other  laws  and  treaties 
referred  to.  They  ore  of  the  same  import  and 
are  susceptible  of  the  same  answer.  There  is 
no  conflict  therefore  between  the  law  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  any  treaty  or  law  of  the  United 
States.  Undoubtedly  vessels  engaged  in  the 
transportation  of  passengers  from  foreign  coun- 
tries may  be  regulated  by  Congress  and  are  a 
part  of  the  commerce  of  the  country.  Congress 
may  prescribe  how  the  vessel  shall  be  manned 
and  navigated  and  equipped,  and  how  many  pas- 
sengers she  shall  bring,  and  what  provision  shall 
be  made  for  them,  and  what  tonnage  she  shall 
pay.  But  the  law  of  Massachusetts  now  in  ques- 
tion does  not  in  any  respect  attempt  to  regulate 
this  trade  or  impose  burthens  upon  it.  1 do  not 
speak  of  the  duty  enjoined  upon  the  pilot,  because 
that  provision  is  not  now  before  us,  although  I 
see  no  objection  to  it.  But  this  law  imposes  no 
tonnage  duty  on  the  ship,  or  any  tax  upon  the 
captain  or  passengers  for  entering  its  waters.  It 
merely  refuses  permission  to  the  passengers  to 
land  until  the  security  demanded  by  the  State  for 
the  protection  of  its  own  people  from  the  evils 
of  pauperism  have  been  complied  with. 

If,  however,  the  treaty  or  act  of  Congress 
above  referred  to  had  attempted  to  compel  the 
State  to  receive  them  without  any  security,  the 
question  would  not  be  on  any  conflicting  regula- 
tions of  commerce,  but  upon  one  far  more  im- 
portant to  the  States,  that  is,  the  power  of  deci- 
ding who  should  or  should  not  be  permitted  to 
reside  among  its  citizens. 

Upon  that  subject,  1 have  already  stated  my 
opinion.  1 cannot  believe  that  it  was  ever  in- 
tended to  vest  in  Congress  by  the  general  words 
iq  relation  to  the  regulation  of  commerce  this 
overwhelming  power  over  the  Slates.  For  if 
the  treaty  stipulation  before  referred  to,  can  re- 
ceive the  construction  given  to  it  in  the  argu- 
ment, and  has  that  commanding  povver,  claimed 
for  it  over  the  Slates,  then  the  emancipated 
slaves  of  the  West  Indies  have  at  this  hour  the 
absolute  right  to  reside,  hire  houses,  andlraffic 
and  trade  throughout  the  Southern  Slates  in 
spile  of  any  State  law  to  the  contrary  j and  ulti- 
mately leading  to  the  most  painful  consequences. 
It  will  hardly  be  said  that  such  a power  was 
granted  to  the  general  government  in  the  confi- 
dence that  it  would  not  be  abused.  The  states- 
men of  that  day  were  too  wise  and  loo  well  read 
in  the  lessons  of  history  and  of  their  otvn  times, 
to  confer  unnecessary  authority  under  any  such 
delusion.  And  I cannot  imagine  any  power  more 
unnecessary  to  the  general  government,  and  at 
the  same  time  more  dangerous  and  full  of  peril 
to  the  Slates. 

But  there  is  another  clause  in  the  Constitution 
which  it  is  said  confers  the  exclusive  power 
over  this  subject  upon  the  general  government. 
The  9th  section  of  the  first  article  declares  that 
the  migration  or  importation  of  such  persons, 
as  any  of  the  States  then  existing  should  think 
proper  to  admit,  should  not  be  prohibited  by  the 
Congress  prior  to  the  year  1808,  but  that  a tax  or 
duty  might  be  imposed  on" such  importation. 
The  word  migration  is  supposed  to  apply  to  alien 
freemen,  voluntarily  migrating  to  this  country, 
and  this  clause  to  place  their  admission  or  rejec- 
tion entirely  in  the  power  of  Congress. 

At  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitu- 
, tion,  this  clause  was  understood  by  its  friends 
to  apply  altogether  to  slaves.  The  Madison 
papers  will  show  that  it  was  introduced  and 
adopted  solely  to  prevent  Congress  before  the 
lime  specified  from  prohibiting  the  introduction 
of  slaves  from  Africa  into  such  States  as  should 
think  proper  to  admit  them.  It  was  discussed 
on  that  ground  in  the  debates  upon  it  in- the  con- 
vention, and  the  same  construction  is  given  to  it 
in  the  42d  number  of  the  Federalist,  which  was 
written  by  Mr.  Madison ; and  certainly  nobody 
could  have  understood  the  object  and  intention 
of  this  clause  better  than  he  did. 

It  appears  from  this  number  of  the  Federalist 
that  those  who  in  that  day  were  opposed  to  the 
Constitution,  and  endeavoring  to  prevent  its 
adoption,  represented  the  word  “ migration”  as 
embracing  freemen  who  might  desire  to  migrate 
from  Europe  to  this  country,  and  objected  to  the 
clause  because  it  put  it  in  tne  power  of  Congress 
to  prevent  it.  But  the  objection  made  on  that 
ground  is  dismissed  in  a few  words,  as  being  so 
evidently  lounded  on  misconstruction,  as  to  be 
unworthy  of  serious  reply.  And  it  is  proper  to 
remark  that  the  objection  then  made  was  that  n 
was  calculated  to  prevent  voluntary  and  benefi- 
cial emigration  from  Europe,  which  all  the  States 
desired  19  encourage,  Now  the  prgumeru  is  that 


it  was  inseited  to  secure  it,  and  to  prevent  it 
from  being  interrupted  by  the  Stales.  If  the 
word  can  be  applied  lo  voluntary  emigrants,  the 
construction  put  upon  it  by  Ihose.who  opposed 
the  Constitution,  is  certainly  the  just  one.  For 
it  is  difficult  to  imagine  why  a power  should  be 
so  explicitly  and  carefully  conferred  on  Congress 
to  prohibit  emigration,  unless  the  majority  of  the 
States  desired  to  put  an  end  to  it,  and  to  prevent 
any  particular  state  from  contravening  this  policy. 

But  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  it  was  then 
the  policy  of  all  Ihe  States  to  encourage  emigra- 
tion, as  it  was  also  the  policy  of  the  far  greater 
number  of  them  lo  discourage  the  African  slave 
trade.  And  with  these  opposite  views  upon  the 
two  subjects,  the  framers  of  the  Constitution 
would  never  have  bound  them  both  together  in 
the  same  clause,  nor  spoken  of  them  as  kindred 
subjects,  which  ought  to  be  treated  alike,  and 
which  it  would  be  the  probable  policy  of  Con- 
gress to  prohibit  at  the  same  time.  No  State 
could  fear  any  evil  from  the  discouragement  of 
immigration  by  other  States,  because  it  would 
have  the  power  of  opening  its  own  doors  to  the 
emigrant,  and  of  securing  to  itself  the  advantages 
it  desired.  The  refusal  of  other  States  could  in 
no  degree  affect  its  interests  or  counteract  its  po- 
licy. It  is  only  upon  the  ground  that  they  con- 
sidered it  an  evil  and  desired  to  prevent  it,  that 
this  word  can  be  construed  to  mean  freemen,  and 
to  class  them  in  the  same  provision  and  in  the 
same  words  with  the  importation  of  slaves.  The 
limitation  of  the  prohibition  also  shows  that  it 
does  not  apply  to  voluntary  emigrants.  Congress 
could  not  prohibit  the  emigration  or  importation 
of  such  persons,  during  the  time  specified  in 
such  Stales  as  might  think  proper  to  ad'nit  them .” 
This  provision  clearly  implies  there  was  a well 
known  difference  of  policy  among  the  States, 
upon  the  subject  to  which  this  article  relates. 
Now  in  regard  to  voluntary  immigrants,  all  the 
States  without  exception,  not  only  admitted  them, 
but  encouraged  them  to  come ; and  the  words, 

“ in  such  States  as  may  think  proper  to  admit 
them,”  would  have  been  useless  and  out  of  place, 
if  applied  to  voluntary  immigrants.  But  in  rela- 
tion to  slaves,  it  was  known  to  be  otherwise. 
For  while  the  African  slave  trade  was  still  per- 
mitted in  some  of  the  more  Southern  States,  it 
bad  been  prohibited  many  years  before,  not  only 
in  what  are  now  called  free  States,  but  also  in 
States  where  slavery  still  exisls.  In  Maryland, 
for  example,  it  was  prohibited  as  early  as  1783. 
The  qualification  of  the  power  of  prohibition 
tberelore,  by  the  words  above  mentioned,  was 
entirely  appropriate  to  the  importation  of  slaves, 
but  inappropriate  and  useless  in  relation  to  free- 
men. They  could  not  and  would  not  have  been 
inserted  if  the  clause  in  question  embraced  them. 

I admit  that  the  word  emigration,  in  this  clause 
of  the  Constitution,  has  occasioned  some  difficulty 
in  ils  construction.  Yet  it  was,  in  my  judgment, 
inserted  to  prevent  doubts  or  cavils  upon  its 
meaning.  For  as  the  words  imposts  and  impor- 
tation in  the  English  laws  had  always  been  ap- 
plied to  property  and  things,  as  contradistinguish- 
ed from  persons,  it  seems  to  have  been  apprehen- 
ded that  disputes  might  arise  whether  these 
words  covered  the  introduction  of  men  into  the 
country,  although  those  men  were  the  properly 
of  the  persons  who  brought  them  in.  The  fra- 
mers of  the  Constitution  were  unwilling  to  use 
the  word  slaves  in  the  instrument,  and  described 
them  as  persons.  And  so  descrining  them  item- 
ployed  a word  that  would  describe  them  as  per- 
sons, and  which  had  uniformly  been  used  when 
persons  were  spoken  of  and  also  the  word  which 
was  always  applied  to  matters  of  properly.  The 
whole  context  of  the  sentence,  and  its  provisions 
and  limitations,  and  the  construction  given  it  by 
those  who  assisted  in  framing  Ibe  clause  in  ques- 
tion, show  that  it  was  intended  lo  embrace  those 
persons  only  who  were  brought  in  as  property. 

But  apart  from  these  considerations,  and  as- 
suming that  the  word  migration  was  intended  to 
describe  those  who  voluntarily  came  into  the 
country,  the  power  granted  is  merely  a power 
to  prohibit,  not  a power  lo  compel  the  States  lo 
admit.  And  it  is  carrying  the  powers  of  the 
general  government  by  construction,  and  with- 
out express  grant  or  necessary  implication,  much 
farther  than  has  ever  heretolore  been  done,  if  the 
former  is  to  be  understood  to  curry  with  it  the 
latter.  The  powers  are  totally  different  in  their 
nature,  and  totally  different  in  their  action  on  the 
States.  The  prohibition  could  merely  retard  the 
growth  of  population  in  the  Stales.  It  could 
bring  upon  them  no  danger,  nor  any  new  evil, 
rijoyal  or  ntivsical.  But  the  power  of  compelling 


them  to  receive  and  to  retain  among  them  per- 
sons whom  the4Slate  may  deem  dangerous  to  its 
peace,  or  who  may  be  tainted  with  crimes,  or  in- 
fectious diseases,  or  who  may  be  a burthen  upon 
its  industrious  citizens,  would  subject  ils  domestic 
concerns  and  social  relations  to  the  power  of  the 
Federal  government.  It  would  require  very 
plain  and  unambiguous  words  lo  convince  me 
that  the  Stales  had  consented  thus  to  place  them- 
selves at  Ihe  feet  of  the  general  government. 
And  if  this  power  is  granted  in  regard  lo  volun- 
tary emigrants,  it  is  equally  granted  in  the  case 
of  slaves.  The  grant  of  power  is  the  same,  and 
in  the  same  words,  with  respect  to  emigration 
and  to  importation,  with  the  exception  of  the 
right  to  impose  a tax  upon  the  latter.  And  if 
the  States  have  granted  this  great  power  in  one 
case,  they  have  granted  it  in  the  other,  and  every 
State  may  be  compelled  to  receive  a cargo  of 
slaves  from  Africa,  whatever  danger  it  may  bring 
upon  the  State,  and  however  earnestly  it  may 
desire  to  prevent  it.  If  the  word  migration  is 
supposed  lo  include  voluntary  emigrants,  it  ought 
at  least  to  be  confined  to  the  power  granted,  and 
not  extended  by  construction  to  another  power, 
altogether  unlike  in  ils  character  and  conse- 
quences, and  far  more  formidable  lo  the  States. 

But  another  clause  is  relied  on  by  the  plaintifl', 
to  show  that  this  law  is  unconstitutional.  It  is 
said  that  passengers  are  imports,  and  that  this 
charge  is  therefore  an  impost  or  duty  on  imports, 
and  prohibited  to  the  Stales  by  the  2d  clause  of 
the  10th  section  of  the  1st  article. 

This  objection  as  well  as  others  which  I have 
previously  noticed,  is  in  direct  conflict  with  deci- 
sions heretofore  made  by  this  court.  The  point 
was  directly  presented  in  the  case  of  Milne  vs. 
The  City  of  New  York,  11  Pet.,  102,  and  was 
there  deliberately  considered,  and  the  court  de- 
cided that  possengers  clearly  were  not  imports. 
This  decision  is  perfectly  in  accordance  with  the 
definition  of  the  word  previously  given  in  the 
case  of  Brown  vs.  Maryland,  12  Wheaton,  419. 
Indeed  it  not  only  accords  with  this  definition, 
but  with  the  long  established  and  well  settled 
meaning  of  the  word.  For  I think  it  may  be 
safely  affirmed  that  both  in  England  and  this 
country,  the  words  imports  and  importation  in 
statutes,  in  statistical  tables,  in  official  reports 
and  in  public  debates,  have  uniformly  been  ap- 
plied to  articles  of  property,  and  never  to  pas- 
sengers voluniarily  coming  lo  the  country  in 
ships  ; and  in  the  debates  of  the  convention  itself 
the  words  are  constantly  so  used.  The  members 
of  the  convention  unquestionably  used  the  words 
they  inserted  in  the  Constitution  in  the  same 
sense  in  which  they  used  them  in  their  debates. 
It  was  their  object  to  be  understood,  and  not  lo 
mislead,  and  they  ought  not  to  be  supposed  to 
have  used  familiar  words  in  a new  or  unusual 
sense.  And  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
they  did  not  use  the  word  “ imports,”  where  they 
inserted  it  in  the  Constitution  in  the  sense  in 
which  it  had  been  familiarly  used  for  ages;  and 
in  which  it  was  daily  used  by  themselves.  If  this 
court  is  at  liberty  to  give  old  words  new  mean- 
ings where  we  find  them  in  the  Consliiution, 
there  is  no  povver  which  may  not  by  this  mode  of 
construction  be  conferred  on  the  general’  govern- 
ment, and  denied  lo  the  Slates. 

But  if  the  plaintiff  could  succeed  in  maintain- 
ing that  passengers  were  imports,  and  that  the' 
money  demanded  was  a duly  on  imports,  he 
would  at  the  same  lime  prove  that  it  belongs  to 
the  United  States  and  not  to  him,  and  conse- 
quently that  he  is  not  entitled  to  recover  it. — 
The  10th  section  of  the  1st  article  prohibits  a 
Slate  from  laying  any  duty  on  imports  or  exports 
except  what  may  be  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
execution  of  its  inspection  laws.  Whatever  is 
necessary  for  that  purpose  may  therefore  be  laid 
by  the  Stale  without  the  previous  consent  of  Con- 
gress. If  passengers  are  imports,  then  their  con- 
dition may  be  examined  and  inspected  by  an  offi- 
cer of  the  Slate  like  any  other  import,  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  they  may  not 
when  landed  bring  disease  or  pauperism  into  the 
Stale.  For  it  the  Slate  is  bound  to  permit  them 
lo  land,  its  citizens  have  yet  the  right  to  know  if 
there  is  danger,  that  they  may  endeavor  to  arrest 
it,  or  to  escape  from  it.  They  have,  therefore, 
under  the  clause  of  the  Constitution  above-men- 
tioned, the  power  to  lay  a duty  on  this  import,  as 
it  is  called,  to  pay  the  necessary  expenses  of  the 
inspection.  It  is,  hou ever,  said  that  more  than 
sufficient  to  pay  the  necessaiy  expenses  of  the 
inspection  was  collected,  and  that  the  duty  was 
laid  also  for  other  purposes.  This  is  true.  But 
it  does  pof  follow  fhat  the  party  who  paid  tb.o 
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money  is  entiiled  to  recover  it  back  from  the 
State.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  expressly  provided 
in  the  clause  above-mentioned  that  the  nett  pro- 
duce of  all  duties  and  imposts  laid  by  any  State 
on  imports  or  exports,  shall  be  for  the  use  of  the 
treasury  of  the  United  States.  If,  therefore, 
these  passengers  were  imports  within  the  mean- 
ing of  this  clause  of  the  Constitution,  and  the 
money  in  question  a duty  on  imports,  then  the 
nett  produce  or  surplus,  after  paying  the  neces- 
sary expenses  of  inspection,  belongs  to  the  trea- 
sury of  the  United  States.  The  plaintiff  has  no 
right  to  it,  and  cannot  maintain  a suit  for  it.  It 
is  appropriated,  by  the  express  words  of  the 
Constitution,  to  the  United  States,  and  they,  and 
they  alone,  would  have  a right  to  claim  it  from 
the  State.  The  argument,  however,  that  passen- 
gers are  imports,  is,  in  my  judgment,  most  evi- 
dently without  any  reasonable  foundation. 

The  only  remaining  topic  which  seems  to  re- 
quire examination,  is  the  objection  that  the  mo- 
ney demanded  is  a tax  on  the  captain  of  the  ves- 
sel, and  therefore  a regulation  of  commerce. 
This  argument,  1 think,  is  sufficiently  answered 
by  what  1 have  already  said  as  to  the  real  and 
true  character  of  the  transaction,  and  the  rela- 
tive powers  of  the  Union  and  the  States.  But 
I proceed  to  inquire  whether  if  the  law  of  Mas- 
sachusetts be  a tax,  it  is  not  a legitimate  exer- 
cise of  its  taxing  power,  putting  aside  for  the 
present  the  other  considerations  hereinbefore 
mentioned,  and  which  I think  amply  sufficient 
to  maintain  its  validity. 

Undoubtedly  the  ship,  although  engaged  in 
the  transportation  of  passengers,  is  a vehicle  of 
commerce,  and  within  the  power  of  regulation 
granted  to  the  general  government.  And  I as- 
sent fully  to  the  doctrine  upon  that  subject  laid 
down  in  the  case  of  Gibbons  vs.  Ogden.  But  it 
has  always  been  held  that  the  power  to  regulate 
commerce  does  not  give  to  Congress  the  power 
to  tax  it,  nor  prohibit  the  States  from  taxing  it, 
in  their  own  ports  and  withiu  their  own  jurisdic- 
tion. The  authority  of  Congress  to  lay  taxes 
upon  it  is  derived  from  the  express  grant  of 
power  in  the  8th  seclion  of  the  1st  art.  to  lay 
and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts  and  excises; 
and  the  inability  of  the  States  to  tax  it,  arises 
from  the  express  prohibition  contained  in  the 
10th  seclion  of  the  same  article. 

This  was  the  construction  of  the  constitution 
at  the  lime  of  its  adoption — the  construction 
under  which  the  people  of  the  States  adopted  it, 
and  which  has  been  affirmed  in  the  clearest  terms 
by  the  decision  of  this  Court. 

In  the  32d  number  of  the  Federalist,  before 
referred  to,  and  several  of  the  preceding  num- 
bers, the  construction  of  the  constitution  as  to 
the  taxing  power  of  the  general  government  and 
of  the  stales,  is  very  fully  examined,  and  with 
all  that  clearness  and  ability  which  every  where 
mark  the  labors  of  its  distinguished  authors. — 
And  in  these  numbers,  and  more  especially  in 
the  one  above  mentioned,  the  construction  above 
stated  is  given  to  the  constitution  and  supported 
by  the  most  conclusive  arguments.  It  maintains 
that  no  right  of  taxation  v.  inch  the  States  had 
previously  enjoyed,  was  surrendered,  unless  ex- 
pressly prohioited  ; that  it  was  not  impaired  by 
any  affirmative  grant  of  power  to  the  general 
government;  that  duties  on  imports  were  a part 
of  the  taxing  power;  and  that  the  States  would 
have  had  a right,  alter  the  adoption  of  the  con- 
stitution, to  lay  duties  on  imports  and  exports, 
if  they  had  not  been  expressly  prohibited.  The 
grant  of  the  power  to  regulate  commerce  there- 
lore,  did  not  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Hamilton, 
Mr.  Madison  and  Mr.  Jay,  prohibit  the  States 
from  laying  imposts  and  duties  upon  imports 
brought  into  their  own  territories.  It  did  not 
apply  to  the  right  of  taxation  in  either  sover- 
eignty ; the  taxmg  power  being  a distinct  and 
separate  power  from  the  regulation  of  commerce: 
and  the  light  ot  taxation  in  the  Stales  remain- 
ing over  every  subject  where  it  before  existed, 
with  the  exception  only  of  those  expressly  pro- 
hibited. 

The  construction  as  given  by  the  Federalist, 
was  recognised  as  the  true  one,  and  affirmed  by 
this  court  in  the  case  of  Gibbons  vs.  Ogden,  9 
Wheat.  201.  The  passage  upon  this  subject  is 
so  clear  and  forcible,  lhai  I quote  the  words  used 
in  the  opinion  of  the  court  which  was  delivered 
by  Chiel  Justice  Marshall  : “ In  a separate  clause 
(he  says)  it  the  power  to  regulate  commerce  is 
given  as  entirely  distinct  Irom  the  right  to  levy 
taxes  and  imposts,  and  as  being  a new  power 
not  before  conferred,  the  Constitution  then 
considers  those  powers  as  substantive  and  dis- 


tinct from  each  other,  and  so  places  them  in  the 
enumeration  it  contains.  The  power  of  impo- 
sing duties  on  imports  is  classed  with  ihe  power 
to  levy  taxes,  and  that  seems  to  be  its  natural 
place.  But  the  power  to  levy  taxes  could  never 
be  considered  a9  abridging  ihe  right  of  the  States 
on  that  subject;  and  they  rtiight  consequently 
have  exercised  it  by  levying  duties  on  imports  or 
exports,  had  the  Constitution  contained  no  pro- 
hibition upon  the  subject.  This  prohibition  then 
is  an  exception  from  the  acknowledged  power 
of  the  States  to  levy  taxes,  not  from  the  ques- 
tionable power  to  regulate  commerce.’’ 

With  such  authorities  to  support  me,  so  clear- 
ly and  explicitly  stating  the  doctrine,  it  cannot 
be  necessary  to  pursue  the  argument  farther. 

1 may  therefore  safely  assume  that  according 
to  the  true  construction  of  the  Constitution,  the 
power  granted  to  Congress  to  regulate  com- 
merce, did  not  in  any  degree  abridge  the  power 
of  taxation  in  the  States,  and  that  they  would 
at  this  day  have  the  right  to  tax  merchandize 
brought  into  their  ports  and  harbors  by  the  au- 
thority and  under  the  regulations  of  Congress, 
had  they  not  been  expressly  prohibited. 

They  are  expressly  prohibited  from  laying 
any  duty  on  imports  or  exports,  except  what 
may  be  absolutely  necessary  for  executing  their 
inspection  laws,  and  also  from  laying  any  ton- 
nage duty.  So  far  their  taxing  power  over  com- 
merce is  restricted,  but  no  farther.  They  retaiD 
all  the  rest.  And  if  the  money  demanded  is  a 
tax  upon  commerce,  or  the  instrument  or  vehi- 
cle of  commerce,  it  furnishes  no  objection  to  it, 
unless  it  is  a duty  on  imports  or  a tonnage  duly, 
for  these  alor.e  are  forbidden. 

And  this  brings  me  back  to  the  question  whe- 
ther alien  passengers  frsm  a foreign  country  are 
imports.  I have  already  discussed  that  question, 
and  need  not  repeat  what  I have  said.  Most 
clearly  in  my  opinion  they  are  not  imports  ; and 
if  they  are  not,  then  according  to  the  authorities 
referred  to,  the  State  has  a right  to  lax  them — 
their  authority  to  tax  not  being  abridged  in  any 
respect  by  the  power  in  the  general  government 
to  regulate  commerce.  I say  nothing  as  to  its 
being  a tonnage  duty,  for  although  mentioned  in 
the  argument,  I do  not  suppose  any  reliance 
could  have  been  placed  upon  it. 

It  is  said  that  this  is  a tax  upon  the  Captain, 
and  therefore  a tax  upon  an  instrument  of  com- 
merce. According  to  the  authorities  before  re- 
ferred to,  if  it  were  a tax  upon  the  Captain,  it 
would  be  no  objection  to  it,  unless  it  were  indi- 
rectly a duty  on  imports  or  tonnage.  Unques- 
tionably a tax  on  the  Captain  of  a ship  bringing 
in  merchandize,  would  be  indirectly  a tax  on 
imports,  and  consequently  unlawful.  But  his 
being  an  instrument  of  commerce  and  naviga- 
tion, does  not  make  it  so.  For  a tax  upon  the 
instrument  of  commerce  is  not  forbidden.  In- 
deed taxes  upon  property  in  ships  are  continu- 
ally laid,  and  their  validity  never  yet  doubted. 
And  to  maintain  that  a tax  upon  him  is  invalid, 
it  must  first  be  shown,  that  the  lax  was  indi- 
rectly a tax  upon  imports. 

But  although  this  money  is  demanded  of  the 
captain,  and  required  to  be  paid  by  him  or  his 
owner  belore  the  passenger  is  landed,  it  is  in  no 
proper  and  legitimate  sense  of  the  word  a tax 
upon  him.  Goods  and  merchandize  cannot  be 
landed  by  the  captain  until  the  duties  upon  thpm 
are  paid  or  secured.  He  may  if  he  pleases  pay 
the  dutp  without  waiting  for  his  owner  or  con- 
signee. So  here  the  captain  if  he  chose  might 
pay  the  money  and  obtain  the  privilege  of  land- 
ing his  passengers  without  waiting  for  his  owner 
or  cousignee.  But  he  was  under  no  obligation 
to  do  it.  Like  the  case  of  a cargo,  he  could  not 
land  his  passengers  until  it  was  done.  Yet  the 
duties  demauded  in  the  former  case,  have  never 
been  supposed  to  be  a tax  on  the  captain,  but 
upon  the  goods  imported,  and  it  would  be  against 
ail  analogy  and  ,againsl  the  ordinary  construc- 
tion of  statutes,  to  call  this  demand  a lax  on  the 
captain.  The  amount  demanded  depends  upon 
the  number  of  passengers  who  desire  to  land.  It 
is  not  a fixed  amount  on  every  captain  tn  every 
ship  engaged  in  the  passenger  trade. 

it  is  no  objection  then  to  the  Massachusetts 
Jaw,  to  say  that  the  ship  is  a vehicle,  or  the  cap- 
tain an  instrument,  of  commerce.  The  taxing 
power  of  the  Slate  is  restricted  only  where  the 
tax  is  directly  or  indirectly  a duly  ori  imports 
or  tonnage.  And  the  case  Delore  us  is  the  first 
in  which  this  power  has  been  held  to  be  still 
larlher  abridged  by  these  affirmative  grants  of 
power  to  the  general  government:  In  my  judg- 
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is  a new  doctrine,  in  opposition  to  the  contem- 
poraneous construction  and  the  authority  of  ad- 
judged cases.  And  if  it  is  hereafter  to  be  the 
law  of  this  court,  that  the  power  to  regulate 
commerce  has  abridged  the  taxing  powers  of  the 
States  upon  the  vehicles  or  instruments  of  com- 
merce, I cannot  foresee  to  what  it  may  lead. 
Whether  the  same  prohibition,  upon  the  same 
principle,  may  not  be  carried  out  in  respect  to 
ship-owners  and  merchandise  in  a way  seriously 
to  impair  the  powers  of  taxation  which  have 
heretofore  been  exercised  by  the  States. 

I conclude  the  subject  by  quoting  the  language 
of  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  in  the  case  of  Bil- 
lings vs.  the  Providence  Bank,  in  4 Pet.,  561, 
where,  speaking  upon  this  subject,  he  says  : — 

“ That  the  taxing  power  is  of  vital  importance; 
that  it  is  essential  to  the  existence  of  govern- 
ment, are  truths  which  it  cannot  be  necessary  to 
reaffirm.  They  are  acknowledged  and  asserted 
by  all.  It  would  seem  that  the  relinquishment 
of  such  a power  is  never  to  be  assumed.  We 
will  not  say  that  a Stale  may  not  relinquish  it ; 
that  a cousideration  sufficiently  valuable  to  in- 
duce a partial  release  of  it  may  not  exist : but 
as  the  whole  community  is  interested  in  retain- 
ing it  undiminished,  that  community  has  a right 
to  insist  that  its  abandonment  ought  not  to  be 
presumed  in  a case  in  which  the  deliberate  pur- 
pose of  the  Stale  to  abandon  it  does  not  ap- 
pear” 

Such  has  heretofore  been  the  language  of  this 
court,  and  I can  see  nothing  in  the  power  grant- 
ed to  Congress  to  regulate  commerce,  that  show3 
a deliberate  purpose  on  the  part  of  the  States 
who  adopted  the  Constitution,  to  abandon  any 
right  of  taxation,  except  what  is  directly  prohi- 
bited. The  contrary  appears  in  the  authentic 
publications  of  the  time. 

It  cannot  be  necessary  to  say  anything  upon 
the  article  of  the  Constitution  which  gives  Con- 
gress the  power  to  establish  a uniform  rule  of 
naturalization.  The  motive  and  object  of  thi3 
provision  is  too  plain  to  be  misunderstood.  Un- 
der the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  citi- 
zens of  each  State  are  entitled  to  the  privileges 
and  immunities  of  citizens  in  the  several  Stales, 
and  no  State  would  be  willing  that  another  Stale 
should  determine  for  it  what  foreigner  should 
become  one  of  its  citizens.  For  without  this 
provision  any  one  State  could  have  given  the 
right  of  citizenship  in  every  other  State.  And 
as  every  citizen  of  a State  is  also  a citizen  of 
the  United  States,  a single  State,  without  this 
provision,  might  have  given  to  any  number  of 
foreigners  it  pleased  the  right  to  all  the  privi- 
leges of  citizenship  in  commerce,  trade  and  na- 
vigation, although  they  did  not  even  reside 
amongst  us.  The  nature  of  our  institutions  un- 
der the  federal  government  made  it  a matter  of 
absolute  necessity  that  this  power  should  be 
confided  to  the  government  of  the  Union,  where 
all  the  Stales  were  represented,  and  where  all 
had  a voico : a necessity  so  obvious  that  no 
statesman  could  have  overlooked  it.  The  arti- 
cle has  nothing  to  do  with  the  admission  or  re- 
jection of  aliens,  nor  with  emigration,  but  with 
the  rights  of  citizenship.  Its  sole  object  was  to 
present  one  State  from  forcing  upon  all  the 
others  and  upon  the  general  government  persons 
as  citizens  whom  they  were  unwilling  to  admit 
as  such. 

It  is  proper  to  add  that  the  State  laws  which 
were  under  examination  in  the  license  cases,  ap- 
plied altogether  to  merchandize  of  the  descrip- 
tion mentioned  in  those  laws,  which  was  im- 
ported into  a State  from  foreign  countries  or 
from  another  State.  And  as  the  States  have  no 
power  to  lay  a tax  or  duty  on  imports,  the  laws 
in  question  were  subject  to  the  control  of  Con- 
gress, until  the  articles  had  ceased  to  be  im- 
ports according  to  the  legal  meaning  ot  the 
word.  And  it  is  with  reference  to  such  impor- 
tations, and  the  regulations  of  Congress  and  the 
Slates  concerning  them,  that  the  paramount 
power  of  Congress  is  spoken  of  in  some  of  the 
opinions  then  delivered.  The  question  as  to 
the  power  of  a State  to  exclude  from  .ts  territo- 
ries such  aliens  as  it  may  deem  unfit  to  reside 
' among  its  citizens,  and  to  prescribe  the  condi- 
tions on  which  they  may  enter  it;  or,  as  to  the 
power  of  a State  to  levy  a tax  for  revenue  upon 
alien  passengers,  arriving  irom  foreign  ports, 
were  neither  of  them  involved  in  those  cases, 
and  were  not  considered  or  discussed  in  the  opi- 
nions. 

I now  come  to  the  case  of  New  York.  The 
• object  of  this  law  is  to  guard  its  citizens  not 
i * only  from  the  burthens  and  evils  of  foreign  pau- 
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pers,  but  also  against  the  introduction  of  conta- 
gious diseases.  It  is  not,  therefore,  like  the 
law  of  Massachusetts,  confined  to  aliens  ; but 
the  money  is  required  10  be  paid  for  every  pas- 
senger arriving  from  a foreign  port.  The  tax 
is  imposed  on  the  passenger  in  this  case  clearly 
and  distinctly — for  although  the  captain  who 
lands  them  is  made  liable  for  the  collection,  yet 
a right  is  expressly  secured  to  him  to  recover  it 
from  the  passenger.  There  can  be  no  objection 
to  this  law  upon  the  ground  that  it  is  imposed 
upon  citizens  of  other  States — because  citizens 
of  New  York  are  equally  liable.  But  embra- 
cing, as  it  does,  its  own  citizens  and  citizens  o( 
other  States,  when  they  arrive  from  a foreign 
port,  the  question  as  to  the  right  of  a state  to 
determine,  what  person  or  class  of  persons  shall 
reside  among  them  does  notarise;  and  w-hat  1 
have  said  upon  that  subject  in  the  Boston  case 
is  inapplicable  to  this.  In  every  other  respect, 
however,  it  stands  upon  the  same  principles,  in- 
volving also  other  and  further  considerations, 
which  I proceed  to  notice,  and  which  place  it 
upon  grounds  equally  firm  with  the  case  from 
Massachusetts. 

It  will  be  admitted,  1 understand,  that  New 
York  has  the  right  to  protect  herself  from  con- 
tagious diseases,  and  possesses  the  right  to  in- 
spect ships  with  cargoes,  and  to  determine 
when  it  is  safe  to  permit  the  vessel  to  come  to 
the  wharf  or  the  cargo  to  be  discharged.  In 
other  words,  it  may  establish  quarantine  laws. 
Consequently  the  state  may  t3x  the  ship  and 
cargo  with  the  expenses  of  inspection  and  with 
the  costs  and  expenses  of  all  measures  deemed 
necessary  by  the  state  authorities.  This  is  uni- 
formly the  case  in  quarantine  regulations.  And 
although  there  is  not  the  least  appearance  oi 
disease  in  the  crew,  and  the  cargo  is  free  from 
taint,  yet  if  the  ship  comes  from  a port  where  a 
contagious  disease  is  supposed  to  exist,  she  is 
always  placed  under  quarantine  and  subjected 
to  the  delay  and  expenses  incident  to  that  con 
diuori,  and  neither  tha  crew  nor  cargo  suffered 
to  land  until  the  stale  authorities  are  satisfied 
that  it  may  be  done  without  danger.  The  pow- 
er of  deciding  from  what  port  or  ports  there  is 
danger  of  disease,  and  what  ship  or  crew  shall 
be  made  subject  to  quarantine  on  account  of  the 
port  from  which  she  sailed,  and  what  precau- 
tions and  securities  are  required  to  guard 
against  it,  must,  ol  necessity,  belong  to  the  stale 
authorities  ; for  otherwise  the  po..er  to  direct 
the  quarantine  could  not  be  executed.  And  the 
power  of  a state  in  this  respect  has  been  con- 
stantly maintained  land  affirmed  in  this  Court 
whenever  the  subject  has  been  uQder  conside- 
ration ; and  when  the  state  authorities  have  di- 
rected the  quarantine,  if  proof  should  be  otter- 
ed showing  that  the  foreign  ports  to  which  it 
applied  were  liee  Irom  disease,  and  that  there 
wa=  no  just  ground  lor  apprehension,  this  Court 
would  nardiy,  upon  that  ground,  feel  itself  au 
thonzed  to  pronounce  the  expenses  charged  up- 
on the  vessel  to  be  unconstitutional  and  the  Jaw 
imposing  them  to  be  void. 

Upon  every  principle  of  reason  and  justice 
the  same  rule  must  be  applied  to  passengers 
that  is  applieu  to  bhips  and  cargoes,  if,  lor  ex- 
ample, while  rumors  were  recently  prevailing 
that  the  cholera  hail  shown  itseli  in  the  princi- 
pal seaport  lowris  ol  Europe,  New  York  bad 
been  injudicious  enough  lo  embarrass  her  own 
trade  uj  placing  at  quarantine  all  vessels  and 
persons  coming  Irorrr  those  porls,  and  Durlhen- 
ed  them  with  the  heavy  expenses  and  ruinous 
delays  incident  to  that  measure  ; or  if  she  were 
to  do  so  now,  when  apprelieusions  are  fell  that 
it  may  again  suddenly  make  tls  appearance  in 
the  gieai  marls  ol  Euioptau  iraue,  this  Court 
cenainly  w ould  not  under  lake  to  determine  that 
those  lears  are  groundless  and  precautionary 
measures  unnecessary,  and  the  law  therelore 
unconstitutional,  and  that  every  passenger 
might  land  at  his  own  pleasure.  And  however 
groundless  the  apprehension,  and  however  in- 
jurious and  uncalled  lor  such  regulations  may 
be,  still  il  adopted  by  the  state  they  must  be  obey- 
ed, and  the  cuurts  ot  the  United  Slates  cannot 
treat  them  as  nullities. 

ll  the  Slate  has  the  same  right  to  guard  itseli 
from  persons  lrom  whom  infection  is  learred  that 
it  has  to  protect  itseli  against  the  danger  arising 
lroui  ships  with  cargoes,  it  lollows  it  may  exer- 
cise the  same  power  in  regard  to  the  lormer  that 
it  exeicises  in  relation  lo  the  latter,  and  may  tax 
them  with  the  expenses  ol  the  sanilary  measures 
wmch  their  arrival  iioiu  a foreign  port  is  sup- 
posed lo  render  necessary  or  prudent,  For  the 


expenses  imposed  on  ships  with  cargoes,  or  on 
the  captain  or  owner,  is  as  much  a tax  as  the 
demand  of  a particular  sum  lo  be  paid  to  the 
officer  of  the  State  to  be  expended  for  the  same 
purpose.  It  is,  in  truth,  always  the  demand  of  a 
sum  of  money  to  indemnify  the  State  for  the 
expense  it  incurs.  And,  as  I have  already  said, 
these  charges  are  not  alwavs  made  and  enforced 
against  ships  actually  infected  with  disease,  but 
frequently  upon  a particalar  class  of  vessels,  that 
is  to  say,  upon  all  ships  coming  from  ports  from 
which  danger  is  apprehended  ; upon  the  sound 
and  healthy  as  well  as  the  infected.  The  charge 
is  not  made  upon  those  ships  alone  which  bring 
disease  with  them,  but  upon  all  that  come  from 
a port  or  ports  from  which  it  is  feared  disease 
may  be  brought.  It  is  true  the  expenses  may 
and  do  differ  in  amount,  according  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  ship  and  cargo,  yet  all  are  subjected 
to  the  tax  to  the  amount  of  the  charges  incurred 
by  the  stale. 

Now  in  the  great  commercial  emporium  of 
New  York,  hundreds  are  almost  daily  arriving 
from  diflerent  parts  of  the  world,  and  that  mul- 
titude of  strangers  (among  whom  are  always 
many  of  the  indigent  and  infirm)  inevitably 
produces  a mass  of  pauperism,  which,  if  not 
otherwise  provided  for,  must  press  heavily  upon 
the  industry  of  its  citizens,  and  wmch,  more- 
over, constantly  subjects  them  to  the  danger  of 
infectious  diseases.  It  is  to  guard  them  against 
these  dangers  that  the  law  in  question  was 
passed.  The  apprehensions  which  appear  to 
have  given  rise  to  it  may  be  without  foundation, 
as  to  some  of  the  foreign  ports  from  which  pas- 
sengers have  arrived.  But  that  is  not  a subject 
of  inquiry  here.  Yet  it  will  not,  I presume,  be 
denied  that  there  are  sufficient  grounds  for  ap- 
prehension, and  for  measures  of  precaution,  as 
to  many  of  the  places  from  which  passenger 
ships  are  frequently  arriving,  lnueed,  it  can 
hardly  be  said  that  there  is  any  European  port 
from  which  emigrants  usually  come,  which  can 
be  regarded  as  an  exception. 

The  danger  arising  irom  passenger  ships  can- 
not be  provided  against,  with  a due  regard  to  the 
interests  and  convenience  of  trade  and  to  the 
calls  of  humanity,  by  precisely  the  same  means 
that  are  usually  employed  in  cases  of  ships  with 
cargoes.  In  the  latter  case  you  may  act  without 
difficulty  upon  the  particular  ship,  and  charge  it 
with  the  expenses  which  are  incident  to  the 
quarantine  regulations.  But  how  are  you  to  pro- 
vide for  hundreds  of  sick  and  suffering  passen- 
gers? for  inlancy  and  age  ? for  those  who  have 
no  means?  who  are  not  objects  of  taxation,  but 
of  charity?  You  must  have  an  extensive  hospital, 
suitable  grounds  about  it,  nurses  and  physicians, 
and  provide  food  and  medicine  for  them.  And 
it  is  Out  just  that  these  expenses  should  be  borne 
by  the  class  of  persons  who  make  them  necessary, 
that  is  to  say,  the  passengers  from  foreign  ports, 
ll  is  from  them,  as  a class,  that  the  danger  is  to 
oe  feared,  and  they  occasion  the  expenditure. 
They  are  all  entitled  to  share  in  the  relief  whicn 
is  provided,  and  the  State  cannot  foresee  which 
ol  them  will  require  it  and  which  will  not.  Il 
is  provided  for  all  that  need  it,  and  all  should 
therelore  conirioute.  You  must  deal  with  them 
as  you  do  with  ships  with  merchandise  and 
crews,  arriving  irom  ports  where  infectious  dis- 
eases are  supposed  to  exist ; when,  although  the 
crew  are  in  perfect  health,  and  the  ship  and 
cargo  tree  frcm  infection,  yet  the  ship  owner 
must  bear  the  costs  of  Lhe  sanitary  precautions 
which  are  supposed  to  be  necessary  on  account 
of  the  place  irom  which  the  vessel  comes. 

Tile  Stale  might,  it  is  true,  have  adopted  to- 
wards the  passenger  ships  the  quarantine  regu- 
lations usually  applied  to  ships  with  merchan- 
dise. It  might  have  directed  that  the  passenger 
ships  Irom  any  loreign  port  should  be  anchored 
in  me  stream  and  the  passengers  not  permuted 
to  land  tor  the  period  of  time  deemed  prudent. 
And  if  this  had  been  done,  lhe  ship  owner  would 
nave  been  burthened  with  the  support  of  his 
numerous  passengers,  and  his  ship  detail  ed  lor 
days  or  even  weeks  alter  the  voyage  was  ended. 
And  it  a contagious  disease  han  broken  out  on 
the  passage,  or  -ppeared  alter  the  vessel  arrived 
in  purt,  me  delay  and  expense  to  him  would 
naie  been  still  more  serious.  The  sanitary 
measures  prescribed  by  this  law  are  far  more 
iavorable  to  lhe  passengers  than  the  ancient  re- 
gulations, and  incomparably  more  so  to  the  fee- 
oie,  me  sick  and  the  poor.  They  are  far  more 
lavoranie  also  and  less  burlhensomp  to  the  ship 
owner.  Aud  no  one,  1 think,  can  fail  lo  spe 
that  the  ancient  quarantine  regulations,  when 


applied  to  passenger  ships  are  altogether  un- 
suited to  the  present  condition  of  things,  to  the 
convenience  of  trade,  and  to  the  enlightened 
policy  which  governs  our  intercourse  with  fo- 
reign nations.  The  ancient  quarantine  regula- 
tions were  introduced  when  the  passenger  trade, 
as  a regular  occupation,  was  unknown,  and 
when  the  intercourse  between  nations  was- to- 
tally unlike  what  it  is  at  the  present  day.  And,, 
after  all  the  quarantine  regulations  are  nothing 
more  than  the  mode  in  which  a natron  exercises 
its  power  of  guarding  its  citizens  from  the  dan- 
ger of  disease.  It  was,  no  doubt,  well  suited 
to  the  state  of  the  world  at  the  time  when  it 
was  generally  adopted.  But  can  there  he  aoj 
reason  why  a State  may  not  adopt  other  sanita- 
ry regulations  in  the  place  of  them,  more  suita- 
ble to  the  free,  speedy  and  extended  intercourse; 
of  modern  times  ? Can  there  be  any  reasom 
why  they  should  not  be  made  less  oppressive  to. 
the  passenger  and  to  the  ship  owner  and  mari- 
ner, and  less  embarrassing  and  injurious  to  com-- 
merce  ? 

This  is  evidently  what  the  New  York  law  in- 
tended to  accomplish  and  has  accomplished),, 
while  the  law  has  been  permitted  to  stand.  lie. 
is  no  more  a regulation  of  commerce,  and,  in- 
deed, is  far  less  burthensome  and  occasions  less 
interruption  to  commerce,  that  the  usual  quar- 
antine regulations.  And  I cannot  see  upor» 
what  ground  it  can  be  supposed  that  the  consti- 
tution of  the  United  .Stales  permits  a State  to 
use  the  ancient  means  of  guarding  the  health  of 
its  citizens,  and  at  the  same  time  denies  to  it  the 
pow  er  of  mitigating  its  hardships,  and  of  adapt- 
ing its  sanitary  regulations  to  the  extended  and 
incessant  intercourse  with  foreign  nations-,  and 
to  the  enlightened  philanthropy  of  modern  times-,, 
nor  why  the  Slate  should  be  denied  the  privi- 
lege of  providing  for  the  sick  and  suffering  otn 
shore,  instead  ol  leaving  them  lo  perish  on  ship- 
board. Quarantine  regulations  are  not  specific, 
and  unalterable  powers  in  a State — they  are  but 
the  means  of  executing  a power.  And  certain-- 
ly  other  and  belter  means  may  be  adopted  in  place; 
of  them,  if  they  are  not  prohibited  by  the. 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  And  if  the  old) 
mode  is  constitutional,  the  one  adopted  by  the  law 
ofNew  York  must  be  equally  free  from  objection, 
indeed,  the  case  of  the  City  of  New  York  vs. 
Milne,  so  often  referred  to  in  the  argument,  ougtit, 
in  my  judgment  to  decide  this.  It  seems  lo  me  that 
the  present  case  is  entirely  within  the  principtea 
there  ruled  by  the  court. 

I had  not  intended  to  say  anything  further  in1 
relation  to  this  case  of  New  York  vs.  Milne 
but  the  remarks  of  one  of  my  brethren  has  ren- 
dered it  necessary  for  me  to  speak  of  it  more 
particularly,  since  I have  referred  to  it  as  the 
deliberate  judgment  of  this  court.  It  is  eleven 
years  since  that  decision  was  pronounced.  After 
that  lapse  of  time,  I am  sensible  that  I ought  not 
to  undertake  to  slate  everything  that  parsed  in 
conference  or  in  private  conversations,  because 
I may  be  mistaken  in  some  particulars,  although 
my  impressions  are  strong  that  all  the  circum- 
stances are  yet  in  my  memory.  And  I am  the 
less  disposed  Lo  enter  upon  such  a statement, 
because,  in  my  judgment,  Us  judicial  authority 
ought  not  lo  rest  on  any  such  circumstances,  de- 
pending on  individual  memory.  The  court,  at 
that  time,  consisted  of  seven  members — lour  of 
them  are  dead  ; and  among  them  the  eminent 
jurist  who  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  Court. 
Allot  the  seven  judges  were  present  and  par- 
took in  the  deliberaiions  which  preceded  the  de- 
cision. The  opinion  must  have  been  read  in 
conlerence,  and  assented  to  or  acquieseed  in  by 
a majority  of  the  Court,  precisely  as  il  stood, 
otherwise  it  could  not  have  been  delivered  as 
the  Court’s  opinion.  It  was  delivered  from  the 
bench  in  open  court,  as  usual  ; and  only  one  of 
the  seyen  judges,  Mr.  Justice  Story,  dissented. 
Mr.  Justice  Thompson  delivered  his  own  opin- 
ion, which  concurred  in  the  opinion  of  the  Court, 
but  which,  at  the  same  tune,  added  anoLher 
ground,  whieh  the  Court  declined  taking,  and 
determined  to  leave  open.  This  will  oe  seen  by 
referring  to  lhe  opinions.  And  if  an  opinion 
thus  prepared  and  delivered,  and  promulgated 
in  the  official  report,  may  now  be  put  aside,  on 
the  ground  that  it  did  not  express  what  at  that 
time  was  the  opinion  of  the  msjoriiy  of  the  Court  ; 
and  I do  not  see  how  the  decisions,  when  an- 
nounced by  a single  judge,  [as  is  usual  when  the 
majority  concur,]  can  herealter  command  the 
public  confidence.  What  is  said  to  have  happen- 
ed in  this  case,  may,  for  ought  we  know,  have 
* happened^  others.  Jn  Gibbons  rs.  Qgden,  for- 
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example,  or  Brown  vs.  the  State  of  Maryland, 
which  have  been  so  often  referred  to. 

The  question  which  the  court  determined  to 
leave  open  was,  whether  regulations  of  com- 
merce, as  such,  by  a slate  within  its  own  terri- 
tories, was  prohibited  by  the  grant  of  the  power 
to  Congress.  This  appears  in  the  opinion  itself, 
and  the  law  of  New  York  was  maintained  on 
what  was  called  the  police  power  of  the  state. 
J ought  to  add,  as  Mr.  Justice  Baldwin  has  been 
particularly  referred  to,  that  the  court  adjourned 
on  the  day  the  opinion  was  delivered,  and  on  the 
next  day  he  called  on  me  and  said  there  was  a 
sentence,  or  a paragraph,  1 do  not  remember 
which,  that  had  escaped  his  attention,  and  with 
which  he  was  dissatisfied  and  wished  altered.  Of 
course  nothing  could  be  done,  as  the  court  had 
separated,  arid  Mr.  Justice  Barbour,  as  well  as 
others,  had  left  town.  Mr.  Justice  Barbour  and 
Mr.  Justice  Baldwin  were  both  present  at  the 
next  term  and  for  several  terms  after;  but  J 
never  heard  any  further  dissatisfaction  expressed 
with  the  opinion  by  Mr.  Justice  Baldwin,  and 
never  at  any  time  until  this  law  came  before  us, 
heard  any  from  any  other  member  of  the  court 
who  had  assented  to  the  opinion,  nor  any  pro- 
position to  correct  it.  I have  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  Mr.  Justice  Barbour  ever  heard  in  his 
lifetime  that  the  accuracy  of  his  opinion  had 
been  questioned,  or  that  any  alteration  had  been 
desired  in  it.  And  I have  the  strongest  reason 
to  suppose  that  Mr.  Justice  Baldwin  had  become 
satisfied — because,  in  fits  opinion  in  Graves  vs. 
Slaughter,  he  quotes- the  case  of  New  York  vs. 
Milne  with  approbation,  when  speaking  in  that 
case  of  the  difference  between  commercial  arid 
police  power. — The  passage  is  in  15  Pet.,  511, 
where  he  uses  the  following  language:  “The 
opinion  of  this  court,  iD  the  case  of  Milne  vs. 
New  York,  11  Pet.,  130,  &c.,  draws  the  true  line 
between  the  two  classes  of  regulations"  and  gives 
an  easy  solution  to  any  doubt  which  inay  arise 
on  the  clause  of  the  constitution  of  Mississippi 
which  has  been  under  consideration.”  I quote 
his  word  as  judicially  spoken,  and  forming  a part 
of  the  official  report. 

1 have  deemed  it  my  duty  to  say  this  much,  as 
I am  one  of  the  three  surviving  judges  who  sat  in 
that  case.  My  silence  would  justly  have  created 
the  belief  that  I concurred  in  the  statement  which 
has  been  made  in  relation  to  the  case  of  which  I 
am  speaking.  But  1 do  not  concur  ; my  recollec- 
tions, on  the  contrary,  differ  lrom  it  in  several 
particulars.  But  it  would  be  out  of  place  to 
enter  on  such  a discussion  here.  All  I desire  to 
say  is,  that  1 know  nothing  that,  in  my  judgment, 
ought  to  deprive  the  case  of  New  York  and 
Milne  of  its  full  judicial  weight  as  it  stands  in 
the  official  report.  Mr.  Justice  Barbour  de- 
livered the  opinion:  Mr.  Justice  Thompson’s 
opinion  maintains,  in  the  main,  the  same  princi- 
ples ; Mr.  Justice  Baldwin,  fouryears  afterwards, 
quoted  it  with  approbation,  and  I certainly  as- 
sented to  it ; making  a majority  of  the  whole 
court.  I speak  of  the  opinion  of  my  deceased 
brethren,  from  their  public  acts.  Of  the  opinions 
ol  those  who  sit  beside  me  I have  no  right  to 
speak,  because  they  are  yet  here  and  have 
spoken  for  themselves.  But  it  is  due  to  myself 
to  say,  that  certainly  at  the  time  the  opinion  was 
delivered,  I had  no  reason  to  suppose  that  they 
did  not  both  fully  concur  in  the  reasoning  ahd 
principles  as  well  as  in  the  judgment. 

And  if  the  decision  now  made  is  to  come  in 
conflict  with  the  principles  maintained  in  that 
case,  those  who  follow  us  in  these  seats  must 
hereafter  decide  between  the  two  cases,  and  de- 
termine which  of  them  best  accords  with  the 
true  construction  of  the  constitution,  and  ought 
therefore  to  stand.  The  law  now  in  question, 
(like  the  law  in  the  case  of  New  York  vs.  Milne,) 
in  all  of  its  substantial  objects  and  provisions,  is 
in  str  et  analogy  to  the  ordinary  quarantine  regu- 
lations in  relation  to  ships  with  cargoes  from 
places  supposed  to  be  dangerous;  at  least  as 
much  so  as  the  nature  of  the  danger  brought  by 
a passenger  ship,  and  the  means  necessary  to 
guard  against  it,  will  permit. 

But  it  this  law  is  held  to  be  invalid,  either  be- 
cause it  is  a regulation  of  commerce,  or  because 
it  was  in  conflict  with  the  law  of  Congress,  in 
what  mode  can  the  State  protect  itself?  How 
can  it  provide  against  the  danger  of  pestilence 
and  pauperism  from  passenger  ships?  It  is  ad- 
mitted that  it  has  a right  to  do  so  : that  want 
and  disease  are  not  the  subjects  of  commerce 
and  not  within  the  power  granted  to  Congress. 
They  do  not  obey  its  laws.  Yet  if  the  State  has 
the  right,  there  must  be  a remedy  in  some  form 


or  other  in  its  own  hands,  as  there  is  in  the  case 
of  ships  with  cargoes.  The  State  can  scarcely 
be  required  to  take  upon  itself  and  impose  upon 
the  industry  of  its  citizens  the  duty  of  support- 
ing the  immense  mass  ol  poverty  and  helpless- 
ness which  is  now  pressing  so  heavily  upon  pro- 
perty in  Europe,  and  which  it  is  endeavoring  to 
throw  off.  It  cannot  be  expected  that  it  should 
take  upon  itself  the  burden  of  providing  build- 
ings, grounds,  food,  and  all  the  necessajy  com- 
forts for  the  multitude  of  helpless  and  poor  pas- 
sengers who  are  daily  arriving  from  foreign 
ports.  Neither  I presume  will  it  be  expected 
that  the  citizens  of  New  York  should  disregard 
the  calls  of  sympathy  and  charity,  and  repulse 
fjom  their  shores  the  needy  and  wretched  who 
are  seeking  an  asylum  amongst  them.  Those 
who  deny  the  legality  of  the  mode  adopted, 
would  seem  to  be  called  upon  to  point  out  an- 
other, consistent  with  the  rights  and  safety  of 
the  State  and  with  the  interests  of  commerce  in 
the  present  condition  of  the  commercial  world, 
and  not  inconsistent  with  the  obligations  of  hu- 
manity. I have  heard  none  suggested,  and  I 
think  it  would  be  difficult  to  devise  one  on  the 
principle  on  which  th  is  case  is  decided;  unless 
indeed  the  health  and  the  lives  of  the  citizens  of 
every  State  are  made  altogether  dependent  upon 
the  protection  of  the  federal  government,  and 
the  reserved  powers  of  the  States  over  this  sub- 
ject, which  were  affirmed  by  this  court  in  Gib- 
bons vs.  Ogden,  and  Brown  vs.  the  State  of  Ma 
ryland,  are  now  to  be  denied. 

With  regard  to  the  taxing  power  in  the  State, 
the  case  of  Brown  as,  the  Slate  of  Maryland, 
referred  to  in  the  argument,  does  not  apply  to 
it.  The  rights  of  the  ship  owner  or  the  captain 
were  in  no  degree  involved  in  that  suit.  Nor 
was  there  any  question  as  to  where  the  voyage 
terminated  as  to  the  ship,  or  where  passengers 
were  entitled  to  land.  The  case  turned  alto- 
gether upon  the  rights  of  the  importer,  the  owner 
of  imported  goods;  and  the  inquiry  was  how 
long  and  under  what  circumstances  they  conti- 
nued after  they  had  been  actually  landed,  to  be 
imports  or  parts  of  foreign  commerce  subject  to 
the  control  of  Congress,  and  exempt  therefore 
from  taxation  by  the  State.  And  even  with  re- 
gard to  the  impotter,  that  case  did  not  decide 
that  he  was  not  liable  to  be  taxed  for  the  amount 
of  his  capital  employed  in  trade,  although  these 
imports  were  a part  of  that  capital. 

But  here  there  is  no  owner.  It  is  the  case  of 
passengers ; freemen.  It  is  admitted  that  they 
are  not  exempt  from  taxation  after  they  are  on 
shore.  And  the  question  is  when  was  the  voy- 
age or  passage  ended,  and  when  did  the  cap- 
tain and  passengers  pass  from  the  jurisdiction 
and  protection  of  the  general  government  and 
enter  into  that  of  the  State.  The  act  of  1819 
regulated  and  prescribed  the  duties  of  the  ship 
owner  and  captain  during  the  voyage  and  until 
the  entry  was  made  at  the  custom  house  and 
the  proper  lists  delivered.  It  makes  no  further 
provision  in  relation  to  any  of  the  parties.  The 
voyage  was  evidently  regarded  as  then  com- 
pleted, and  the  captain  arid  passengers  as  pass- 
ing from  the  protection  and  regulations  of  Con- 
gress, into  the  protection  and  exclusive  jurisdic- 
tion of  the.  Slate.  The  passengers  were  no 
longer  under  the  control  of  the  captain.  They 
might  have  lauded  when  and  where  they  pleased, 
it  the  Stale  laws  permitted  it,  and  the  captain 
has  Tio  right  to  prevent  them.  If  he  attempted 
to  do  so,  there  was  no  law  of  Congress  to  af- 
ford redress  or  to  grant  relief.  They  must  have 
looked  for  protection  to  the  State  law  and  the 
Slate  authorities.  If  a murder  had  been  com- 
mitted, there  was  no  law  of  Congress  to  punish 
it.  The  personal  safety  of  the  passengers  and 
the  captain  and  their  rights  of  properly  were  ex- 
clusively under  the  jurisdiction  and  protection  of 
the  Stale.  If  the  right  of  taxation  did  not  exist 
in  this  case,  in  return  for  the  protection  afforded, 
it  is,  I think,  a new  exception  to  the  general 
rule  upon  Ibis  subject.  For  all  the  parties,  the 
captain  as  well  as  the  passengers  were  all  as  en- 
tirely dependent  for  the  protection  of  their  rights, 
upon  the  State  autiiorities,  as  if  they  were  d .vei- 
ling in  a house  in  one  of  its  cities  ; and  I cannot 
see  why  they  should  not  be  equally  liable  to  be 
taxed  when  no  clause  can  be  found  in  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  which  prohibits  it. 

The  different  provisions  of  the  two  laws,  and 
the  different  circumstances  of  the  two  cases, 
made  it  necessary  to  say  thus  much  concerning 
the  case  from  New  York.  In  all  other  respects 
except  those  to  which  I have  adverted,  they 
stand  upon  the  same  principles,  and  what  I have 


said  of  the  Boston  case  is  equally  applicable  to 
this. 

In  speaking  of  the'  taxing  power  in  this  case, 
l must  however  be  understood  as  speaking  of  it 
as  it  is  presented  in  the  record,  that  is  to  say,  as 
the  case  of  passengers  from  a foreign  part. — 
The  provisions  contained  in  the  law  of  New 
York  relating  to  American  citizens  who  are  pas- 
sengers from  the  ports  of  other  States,  is  a dif- 
ferent question  and  involves  very  different  con- 
siderations. It  is  not  now  before  us.  Yet  in 
order  to  avoid  misunderstanding  it  is  proper  to 
say  that  in  my  opinion  it  cannot  be  maintained. 
Living  as  we  do  under  a common  government, 
charged  with  the  great  concerns  of  the  whole 
Union,  every  citizen  of  the  United  States  from, 
the  most  remote  Slates  or  territories,  is  entitled 
to  free  access,  not  only  to  the  principal  depart- 
ments established  at  Washington,  but  also  to 
its  judicial  tribunals  and  public  offices  in  every 
State  and  territory  of  the  Union.  And  the  va- 
rious provisions  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
Stales,  such  for  example  as  the  right  to  sue  in  a 
federal  court  sitting  in  another  State — the  right 
to.  pursue  and  reclaim  one  who  has  escaped 
from  service — the  equal  privileges  and  immuni- 
ties secured  to  citizens  of  other  States,  and  the 
provision  that  vessels  bound  to  or  from  one 
State  to  another  shall  not  be  obliged  to  enter, 
clear  or  pay  duties, — all  prove  that  it  intended 
to  secure  the  freest  intercourse  between  the  citi- 
zens of  the  different  States.  For  all  the  great 
purposes  for  which  the  general  government  was 
formed,  we  are  one  people,  with  one  common 
country.  We  are  all  citizens  of  the  United  Stales, 
and  as  members  of  the  same  community  must 
have  the  right  to  pass  and  repass  through  any 
part  of  it  without  interruption,  as  freely  as  in 
our  own  States.  And  a tax  imposed  by  a State 
for  entering  its  territories  or  harbors  is  inconsis- 
tent with  the  rights  which  belong  to  the  citizens 
of  other  States  as  members  of  the  Union,  and 
with  the  objects  which  that  Union  was  intended 
to  attain,  touch  a power  in  the  Slates  could  pro- 
duce nothing  but  discord  and  mutual  irritation, 
and  they  very  clearly  do  not  possess  it.  But 
upon  the  question  which  the  record  brings  up, 
the  judgment  in  the  New  York  case,  as  well  as 
that  from  Massachusetts,  ought  in  my  opinion  to 
be  affirmed. 


Jtlmellaneou0. 

Authors  and  Publishers  : — The  following 
statements,  from  various  sources,  will  serve  to 
give  some  idea  of  the  literary  gains  which  have 
enured  to  authors  and  publishers  from  the  several 
popular  works  mentioned  : 

In  Moore’s  “ Life  of  Byron,”  the  value  of  the 
copy-rights  of  this  “Noble  Bard,”who,  in  the  com- 
mencement of  his  literary  career,  severely  satiriz- 
ed some  of  the  popular  writers  of  the  day  for  wri- 
ing  for  money,  is  thus  slated  : For  Childe  Harold, 
cantos  1 and  2,  €600  ; do.,  canto  3,  £ 1,575  ; do., 
canto  4,  £2, 100 ; Giaour,  £525  ; Bride  of  Abydos, 
£525  ; Corsair,  £525 ; Lara,  <€600  ; Siege  of  Cor- 
mth,  €525;  Parisina,  <€525  ; Lament  of  Tasso, 
<€315  ; Manfred,  <€315  ; Beppo,  £525  ; Don  Juan, 
cantos  1 and  2,  <€1,525;  do.,  cantos  3,  4,  and  5 
■€1,525  ; Doge  of  Venice,  <€1.050  ; Sardanapalus, 
Cain  and  Foscari,  <€1,100 ; Mazeppa,  €525  ; Chil- 
lon,€525  ; various  poems,  <€450— total,  <€l2,4o5. 
The  whole  amount  equalling,  in  our  currency, 
$61,880  40.  The  late  Mr.  Tegg,  publisher  ia 
Cheapside,  gave  the  following  list  of  remunera- 
tive payments  to  distinguished  authors  in  his 
lime : — Fragments  of  History,  by  Cnarles  Fox, 
sold  by  Lord  Holland  for  5000  guineas.  Frag- 
ments of  History,  by  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  at 
<€500.  Lingard’s  History  of  England,  <€4,683. 
Sir  Waller  Scott’s  Bonaparte  was  sold, with  print- 
ed books,  for  =€28,000  ; the  net  receipts  of  the 
first  two  editions'only  must  have  been  <€100,000. 
The  Life  of  WilDerlorce,  by  bis  sons,  4,000  gui- 
neas. Life  of  Byron,  by  Moore,  .€4,000.  Life  of 
Hannah  More,  €2,000.  Life  of  Cevvper,  by 
Southey,  €1,000.  Life  and  Times  of  George  IV., 
by  Lady  C.  Bury,  €1,000.  Byron’s  works,  €20,- 
000.  Lord  of  the  Isles,  half  share,  €1,500.  Lal- 
la  Rookh,  by  Moore,  €3,300.  Rejected  Addres- 
ses, by  Smith,  €1,000.  Crabbe’s  works,  repub' 
lication  of,  by  Mr.  Murray,  €3,000.  Words- 
worth’s works,  republicalion,  by  Mr.  Moxon, 
€1,050.  Bulwer’s  Rienzi,  €1,600.  Marryat’s 
novels,  €500  to  €1,000  each.  Trollope’s  Facto- 
ry Boy,  €1,800.  Hannah  More  derived  €30,000 
per  annum  for  her  copy-wrigbts  during  the  latter 
years  ol  her  life,  Rundell’s  Domestic  Cookery 
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.£2,000.  Nicholas  Nickelby,  £3,000.  Eustace’s 
Classical  Teacher,  £2,000.  Sir  R.  loglis  obtain 
ed  for  the  widow'  of  Bishop  Heber,  by  the  sale 
of  the  Journal,  £5,000. 

The  London  Jllhenczum says  upon  this  subject: 
The  £600  a year  for  ten  years  to  Macaulay,  for 
ten  years’  copyright  of  the  first  two  volumes  of 
his  “ History  of  England,”  is  perhaps  the  largest 
sum  ever  given  for  a work  in  two  volumes. 
The  largest  sums  heretofore  known  to  have  been 
paid  are — 4,000  guineas  to  Washington  Irving 
for  his  “ Life  of  Columbus,”  in  four  volumes, 
octavo  ; — 2,000  guineas  to  Moore  for  his  “ Life 
of  Byron,”  in  two  volumes,  quarto  ; and  £4,500 
for  ten  years  to  the  present  Bishop  of  Oxford 
and  his  brother  for  the  “ Life  of  Wilberforce,” 
in  five  volumes,  octavo.  Mr.  Roberts  is  said  to 
have  received  3,000  guineas  from  his  “ Life  of 
Hannah  More,”  in  five  volumes,  octavo;  Mi. 
Twiss  2,000  guineas  from  his  “ Life  of  Lord  El- 
don,”— and  Mr.  Stanley  something  like  1,500 
guineas  from  his  “Life  of  Dr.  Arnold;”  but 
these  were  receipts  upon  the  sale,  not  specific 
sums  given  by  the  way  of  speculation,  like  the 
payments  to  Moore,  Irving,  Wilberforce,  and 
Macaulay.  The  largest  sum  ever  realized  by  any 
one  work  whilst  it  continued  to  be  called  a new 
publication,  was  eighteen  thousand  pounds,  the 
proceeds  of  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  “ Life  of  Napo- 
leon,” the  work  of  twelve  months,  and  pub- 
lished in  nine  volumes  octavo,  in  1827.  “The 
Row”  was  literally  besieged  with  demands  for 
the  “ Life  of  Napoleon,”  as  Stationer’s  Hall 
used  to  be  on  “ Almanac  Day” — when  the  ex- 
clusive privilege  of  printing  almanacs  belonged 
to  the  S.ationers’  Company.  Of  large  sums  real- 
ized by  the  sale  of  new  works  in  a very  short 
period,  several  of  the  novels  of  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
and  the  monthly  issues  of  Mr.  Dickens,  might 
be  instanced  as  probably,  both  in  numbers  and 
profit,  exceeding  anything  in  literature  since 
Sacheverel’s  “ Trial,”  or  Dryden’s  “ Hind  and 
Panther” — the  two  most  remarkable  instances 
of  successful  publication  recorded  in  the  early 
history  of  book-selling  in  this  country.  The 
“ Life  of  Columbus”  has  not  yet,  we  believe, 
paid  its  expenses;  the  “ Life  of  Byron”  was  a 
loss  till  its  appearance  in  one  thick  volume  with 
double  columns  ; and  the  “ Life  of  Wilberforce,” 
it  is  well  known,  was  a heavy  failure.  Mr.  Ma- 
caulay’s annuity  is,  therefore,  a lottery  with  the 
Messrs.  Longman.  The  best  and  most  remu- 
nerative books  in  English  literature  have  been 
bought  by  booksellers  at  the  lowest  prices. 

An  interesting  article  lately  appeared  in  Fra- 
ziers Magazine,  says  the J Yew  York  Literary  World, 
on  literary  affairs,  of  which  the  following,  sug- 
gestive of  an  occasional  “ sober  second  thought” 
to  publishers  and  of  the  nil  desperandum  to  au- 
thors, is  quite  quotable  for  its  anecdotes  : 

“ Some  of  our  most  approved  standard  works 
went  begging  from  publisher  to  publisher,  and 
were  only  accepted  by  a sort  of  accident  at  last. 
Pi  ideaux’s  Connection  between  the  Old  and  the 
New  Testament,  was,  for  instance,  handed  from 
hand  to  hand,  between  five  or  six  booksellers,  for 
two  years;  by  one  publisher  the  author  was  grave- 
ly told  1 that  the  subject  was  dry  ; it  should  be 
enlivened  with  a little  humor.’  At  last  Ecbard 
recommended  it  to  Tonson.  Robinson  Crusoe,  it 
is  well  known,  ran  through  the  whole  trade  ; ’fi- 
nally, a bookseller,  more  knowing  than  his  breth- 
ren, published  it,  and  realized  a thousand  pounds 
from  it.  Tristram  Shandy  was  offered  by  Sterne 
to  a bookseller  lor  fiity  pounds,  and  was  reject- 
ed ; Dodsley  eventually  published  it.  The  pub- 
lic, too,  were  ofltimes  as  stupid  as  the  publishers. 
For  instance,  the  Rosciad  was  perfectly  unsuccess- 
ful at  first  ; only  ten  copies  were  sold  in  five 
days  ; at  length  Garrick,  finding  his  own  praises 
m it,  patronised  it,  and  then  Churchill  reaped  a 
harvest  from  ils  sale.  Gray’s  Ode  on  Eton  Col . 
lege,  according  to  Worton,  excited  very  little  at- 
tention. What  may  surprise  some  people  still 
more  is,  that  Blair’s  Sermons  were  refused  by 
isttaban  the  publisher.  To  turn  to  another  class 
ot  works.  Burn’s  Justice  was  sold  by  its  author 
lor  a small  sum,  lor  he  u as  weary,  as  he  declar- 
ed, ol  importuning  booksellers  to  buy  it ; it  now 
realizes  an  annual  income.  Buchan’s  Do- 
mestic Medicine  was  purchased  for  five  pounds. 

In  light  literature  the  author  was  also  sacri- 
ficed to  his  own  penury  aud  eagerness,  and  to  the 
blindness  or  cupidity  of  the  publisher.  Miss 
.Burney ’s  Evelina,  ail  the  world  can  remember 
sold  tor  five  pounds  ; The  Wanderer,  by  Savage’ 
produced  only  ten;  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield  was 
purchased,  it  is  true,  lor  the  sum  of  sixty  gui- 
neas, but  gained  not  that  success  until  the  Tra, 


veller  had  made  its  authors  name  famous.  The  ] 
narrow  escape  which  Fielding  had  of  selling  his 
Tom  Jones  for  an  ‘ old  song,’  must  not  be  omitted. 
He  had  disposed  of  the  copyright  of  that  work  for 
tweniy-five  pounds,  when  in  great  distress. 
Thompson,  however,  happening  to  see  the  man- 
uscript, advised  his  friend  to  get  rid  of  his  bar- 
gain, promising  to  introduce  the  novelist  to  An- 
drew Millar,  the  eminent  publisher.  According- 
ly, Millar  and  Fielding  met  at  a tavern.  ‘ Mr- 
Fielding,’  said  the  publisher,  I always  determine 
on  affairs  of  this  sort  at  once.’  He  paused — the 
heart  of  the  author  sank.  Mr.  Millar  resumed: 

‘ I cannot  offer  more  than  two  hundred  pounds 
for  your  work.’  * Two  hundred  pounds!’  cried 
the  delighted  Fielding  ; and  rushing  from  his 
chair  he  shook  the  publisher  by  the  hand,  then 
turning  to  the  bell,  summoned  the  waiter,  and 
ordered  two  more  bottles  of  wine.  Alas,  poor 
Fielding  ! there  was  no  saving  that  ill-starred,  ill- 
conditioned,  but  most  interesting  man,  from  ruin. 
The  independence  of  Fielding  was  of  short  dura- 
tion, annually  he  borrowed  upon  his  works  five 
hundred  pounds  from  Millar,  a sum  which  that 
generous  man  cancelled  in  his  will.  One  sickens 
over  these  details,  which  bring  to  the  mind  the 
heart-ache  of  many  a true  genius,  the  disappoint- 
ment, the  degradation,  the  despair.  We  dare 
not  dilate  on  modern  days,  one  trait  of  which 
will  perhaps  suffice.  The  Pleasures  of  Hope  were 
refused  by  every  publisher  of  London  and  Edin- 
burgh, and  were  only  published  at  last  on  condi- 
tion that  the  author  should  be  content  with  the 
sum  of  ten  pounds  only,  and  that  not  until  a se- 
cond edition  had  appeared. 

American  Libraries. — From  the  Annual  Re- 
port of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institute,  acting  as  Librarian,  we  extract 
the  following : 

The  aggregate  number  of  volumes  in  the  pub- 
lic libraries  of  the  United  Slates  is  1,234,01)0. 
The  number  of  libraries  is  182.  Of  these  43 
contain  over  10,000  volumes  each,  9 over  20,- 
000,  and  only  2 over  50,000.  These  statistics 
suggest  an  instructive  comparison  between  our 
libraries  and  those  of  the  principal  nations  of 
Europe. 

In  the  number  of  public  libraries  France  is 
the  only  country  in  the  world  which  excels  us. 
She  has  241. 

In  the  aggregate  number  of  volumes,  Germany 
with  5j  millions,  France  with  about  5 millions, 
Great  Britain  with  perhaps  2|  millions,  and 
Russia  with  1|  millions,  take  rank  of  us. 

In  the  average  size  of  libraries  containing 
over  10,000  volumes,  we  are  the  last  of  all. 

In  the  size  of  the  largest  library,  vve  are  also 
last  of  all. 

In  the  number  of  volumes,  compared  with  the 
population,  we  are  below  all  but  Russia  and 
Spain. 

We  have,  then,  a great  number  of  small  libra- 
ries, mostly  repetitions  one  of  the  other,  scat- 
tered all  over  the  land.  These  afford  the  means 
of  general  culture  and  the  wide  diffusion  of 
knowledge.  America  may  justly  be  proud  that 
she  has  done  more  for  these  ends  than  most  of 
the  older  and  richer  nations  of  the  world. 

But  we  have  no  large  libraries.  Our  scholars 
are  compelled  to  resort  to  the  collections  of  Eu- 
rope, or  to  import  at  a great  expense  the  books 
which  they  need. 

For  example,  in  Wheaton’s  History  of  Inter- 
national Law,  of  71  of  the  most  important  works 
cited  only  32  are  to  be  found  in  our  largest  law 
libraries.  Of  191  of  the  most  important  works 
cited  in  the  first  volume  of  Hoeler’s  History  of 
Chemistry,  only  13  are  contained  in  our  public 
libraries.  Of  38  publications,  mostly  periodical, 
referred  to  in  a report  of  Berzelius  on  Chemis- 
try, only  13  are  to  be  found.  Of  204  works  re- 
ferred to  in  Bartlett’s  Report  on  the  Progress  of 
Ethnology,  129  are  not  to  be  found  in  our  public 
libraries.  The  cost  of  the  books  which,  in  order 
to  prepare  his  work,  Mr.  Bartlett  was  obliged  to 
import  at  his  own  expense,  was  upwatds  ol 
$1,000!  These  facts  justify  the  assertion  of  the 
Hon.  W.  C.  Preston,  in  a report  to  the  Senate  in 
1836,  that  “our  whole  body  of  literature,  if  col- 
lected in  one  place,  would  not  afiord  the  means 
of  investigating  one  point  of  science  or  literature 
through  all  or  even  a considerable  portion  of 
what  has  been  written  on  it.” 

To  meet  this,  the  greatest  want  of  American 
scholars  (says  the  National  Intelligencer) — an  am- 
ple literary  apparatus— is the  design  of  the  Smith- 
sonian library. 


After  the  completion  of  the  building,  the  per- 
manent income  of  this  Institution  will  be  about 
$40,000  per  annum.  One  half  of  this  sum  will, 
be  devoted  to  collections  in  boobs,  natural  his- 
tory, and  works  of  art.  In  the  meantime  a com- 
paratively small  sum  will  be  expended  for  books.. 
But  it  is  hoped  that  by  a judicious  expenditure* 
of  the  funds  at  command,  and  by  the  arrange- 
ments in  operation  for  rendering  the  institutions 
a centre  for  bibliographical  reference,  the  li- 
brary may  soon  be  in  a position  to  ofie.r  impor- 
tant aid  to  our  scholars.  The  plan  for  collecting; 
the  library  is  as  follows.  To  purchase — 

1.  Books  needed  by  the  officers  and  by  those 
preparing  memoirs  and  reports. 

2.  A collection  of  bibliographical  works. 

3.  Memoirs  and  transactions  of  learned  socie- 
ties throughout  the  world. 

4.  Valuable  books  not  to  be  found  in  other  li- 
braries of  the  country. 


SCJEEHTSFIC. 

Collodion. — A French  chemist  having  found 
that  cotton  powder  was  soluble  in  ether,  it  has 
been  proved  that  this  substance  can  be  advan- 
tagiously  employed  as  an  agglutinative,  capable 
of  rendering  immense  service  in  surgery.  In 
fact,  by  its  promptitude  in  drying,  and  its  pro- 
perty of  being  impermeable  by  water,  this  liquid, 
a combination  of  gun  cotton  and  ether,  which 
is  dignified  by  the  scientific  name  of  Collodion,  is 
a powerful  auxiliary  in  the  dressing  of  wounds. 
The  following  are  the  advantages  offered  by  the 
use  of  Collodion  : 1.  By  its  powerful  contraction 
during  evaporation,  Collodion  draws  the  edges 
of  a wound  much  closer  than  can  be  obtained 
either  by  nature  or  adhesive  plaster.  It  exer- 
cises an  equal  degree  of  pressure  throughout  the 
whole  extent  of  the  wound,  and  the  union  is  per- 
manent. 2.  It  preserves  the  wound  completely 
from  all  contact  with  the  air,  through  its  imper- 
meability. 3.  It  possesses  no  irritating  quality, 
in  regard  to  the  skin  and  the  lips  of  the  wound, 
which  is  far  from  being  the  case  with  other  ad- 
hesive preparations,  and  renders  sutures  unne- 
cessary for  uniting  the  edges  of  a wound,  what- 
ever may  be  ils  extent.  4.  It  remains  in  contact 
with  the  skin,  until  the  moment  of  cicatrization. 

5.  It  is  impermeable  to  water,  consequently  ad- 
mitting washing  as  often  as  is  deemed  fit.  6.  It 
is  without  color  and  transparent,  so  that  the  sur- 
geon can  always  observe  what  is  going  on  be- 
neath, without  removing  it.  7.  Its  application 
does  not  require  the  employment  of  heat;  cold 
merely  retards  a little  the  evaporation  of  the 
ether.  8.  Its  price  is  moderate. 

A slight  layer  of  this  transparent  substance, 
placed  over  an  ulcer  serves  as  a glassy  medium, 
which  while  it  protects  it  from  the  hurtiul  con- 
tact of  the  air,  permits  the  eye  to  follow  all  the 
process  of  cure.  If  any  peculiar  circumstances 
affecting  th#  patient  require  ii,  a little  ether 
suffices  to  dissolve  the  Collodion  and  removes  all. 

New  Comet. — A new  comet  has  been  disco- 
vered by  Mr.  W.  C.  Bond,  of  the  Cambridge  U. 
S.  Observatory.  7'he  following  communication 
Irons  that  distinguished  Astronomer  has  since 
appeared  in  the  Boston  Traveller  : 

A Telegraphic  Comet  was  seen  at  Cambridge 
U.  S.  Observatory,  on  the  evening  of  the  11th. 
ult.  Its  positions  were  : 

1849,  Camb.  m.  s.  t.  A.  R.  Dec.  North. 

h.  m.  sec.  h.  m.  sec.  deg.  m.  sec. 
April  11th,  10  56  29  15  9 6.11  28  38  27.0 

12th,  7 57  58  15  3 36.28  28  20  9.1 

14lh,  10  35  59  14  48  12.14  27  36  33.7 

17th,  8 48  52  14  20  40.60  25  54  23.4 

The  places  of  the  Comet  are  referred  to  the 
mean  equinox  of  January  1st,  1849. 

All  our  computors  agree  in  giving  a close  ap- 
proach to  the  Earth  in  a few  days.  It  has  a 
strong,  star-like,  central  condensation,  an  ex- 
tension coma  and  no  tail.  The  Comet  last  even- 
ing was  seen  by  the  naked  eye. 

The  Electrotype  Process. — An  enormous 
application  ol  the  electrotype,  or  galvanoplastic 
process,  has  been  made  in  the  sculpture  of  the 
Cathedral  of  St.  Isaac,  at  St.  Petersburgh,  by 
the  architect.  After  having  made  very  impor- 
tant experiments,  he  was  authorized  to  adopt 
this  mode  in  the  execution  ol  the  metallic  sculp- 
tures and  carvings,  for  the  following  reasons:  1. 
The  identical  reproduction  of  the  sculpture  with- 
out chiselling,  il.  The  lightness  of  the  pieces, 
which  enabled  the  architect  to  introduce  sculp- 
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tures  of  higher  relief  than  any  hitherto  known, 
and  to  fix  the  pieces  suspended  from  the  vault- 
ings, without  fear  of  accident,  or  of  their  being 
detached.  3.  The  great  saving  of  expense  be- 
tween these  and  castings  in  bronze.  The  gild- 
ing, also,  was  effected  by  the  same  process,  and 
presented  equal  advantages.  The  seven  doors 
of  the  cathedral  will  be  of  bronze  and  electro- 
type, the  framework  being  of  the  former  and  the 
sculptural  parts  of  the  latter.  Three  of  these 
doors  are  30  feet  high  and  14  feet  wide,  the  four 
others  17  feet  8 inches  wide.  They  contain  51 
bas-reliefs,  63  statues  and  84  alto  relievo  busts 
of  religious  subjects  and  characters.  The  quan- 
tity of  metal  employed  in  the  dome  is  as  follows  : 
Ducat  gold,  247  pounds  , copper,  52j  tons  ; brass, 
32 1 ^ tons;  wrought  iron,  524g  tons;  cast  iron, 
1,068.  Total,  1,966£  tons. 

New  Motive  Power. — Scientific  men  have 
been  long  searching  for  the  means  by  which  to 
convert  the  power  generated  by  heat,  acting  on 
atmospheric  air,  to  practical  use.  Mr.  Joseph 
Lanbereau,  a French  engineer  of  New  York,  it  is 
said,  has  at  length  succeeded  in  availing  himself 
of  the  expansive  property  of  the  atmosphere,  by 
means  of  a simple  arrangement  of  conducting 
and  non-conducting  mediums,  and  has  construct- 
ed an  engine  of  about  one  horse  power,  more 
compact,  economical  and  safe  than  the  ordinary 
steam  engine. 

A New  Poison — We  find  in  the  last  number 
of  the  Medical  Examiner,  published  by  Lindsay 
arid  Blakiston,  a description  of  a new  poison, 
originally  discovered  in  1847,  by  Sobrero,  a Spa- 
nish chemist,  and  made  the  subject  of  some  ex- 
periments and  an  inaugural  dissertation  by  Dr. 
William  F.  Jackson,  of  Maine.  This  substance 
is  obtaineJ  by  a process  similar  to  that  for  pro- 
curing gun  cotton,  with  the  exception  that  in- 
stead of  cotton,  the  liquid  called  glycerine,  the 
well  known  sweet  principle  of  oils,  is  exposed  to 
the  reaction  of  a mixture  of  strong  sulphuric  and 
nitric  acids,  refrigerated.  It  is  an  oleaginous, 
honey-hke  substance,  which  sinks  in  water,  but 
is  soluble  In  alcohol;  and  it  wa3  the  alcoho- 
lic tincture  (the  strength  riot  mentioned)  which 
Dr.  Jackson  employed  in  his  experiments. 

The  general  properties  of  this  substance,  which 
as  yet  has  no  name,  are  those  of  a most  powerful 
excitant  or  stimulant,  the  efi'ects  being  exhibited 
by  the  violent  action  of  the  arteries  and  brain. 
One-third  of  a drop  was  always  found  sufficient 
to  quicken  the  pulse,  within  sixty  seconds,  from 
sixty  five  to  ninety-five  and  even  one  hundred 
and  twelve  beats  a minute,  causing  intense  head- 
ache, protruding  eyes,  and  scintillating  vision, 
with  disturbed  heart,  &c.,  symptoms  which  sub- 
sided in  about  half  an  hour.  A larger  dose  pro- 
duced similar  efi'ects,  only  of  a more  violent  cha- 
racter. the  pulse  being  raised  to  one  hundred  and 
twenty-four  beats  and  becoming  hard  and  almost 
incompressible. 

T hree  drops  of  this  poison  killed  a cat  in  two 
minutes.  Dr.  Jackson  compares  its  effects  to 
those  of  aconite;  but  considers  it  “ more  rapid 
in  its  action,  if  not  more  fatal  in  its  results.” 

[ Philadelphia  American. 

Substitute  for  the  Fotatoe. — There  is  a 
root  called  the  Mayua,  which  grows  on  the  Pe- 
ruvian mountains,  and  is  much  cultivated  by  the 
natives,  which  would  be  a good  substitute  for  the 
potatoe.  It  grows  with  sometimes  as  many  as 
filteen  tubers  to  a root ; these  are  the  average 
size  of  our  potatoes,  and  are  round,  kidney- 
formed,  or  peg-top  shaped,  according  to  kind. 
The  color  is  bright  yellow,  with  rays  of  reddish 
purple  or  scarlet  diverging  from  the  eyes  which 
are  deeply  set.  When  cut,  a delicious  odor  ex- 
hales, mingled  with  a certain  acidity  by  no 
means  repulsive,  on  the  contrary,  attractive  to 
the  palate.  Eaten  raw,  the  root  produces  a rich, 
smooth,  unctuous  savor,  which  lasts  but  a short 
time  and  is  all  at  once  succeeded  by  a piquant, 
peppery  taste,  exciting  the  tongue,  somewhat  as 
ginger.  This  spicy  taste  afterwards  disappears 
and  leaves  in  the  mouth  a pleasing  perlume  and 
agreeable  coolness. — [Scientific  American. 

Dr.  Locke’s  Invention  : — From  the  National 
Intelligencer  we  take  the  following,  by  which  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  time-scale  clock  of  Doctor 
Locke  materially  differs  from  other  magnetic 
clocks: 

As  it  is  difficult  for  persons  not  acquainted  with 


practical  astronomy  to  judge  of  Dr.  Locke’s  re- 
cent invention,  and  to  distiuguish  between  his  and 
other  magnetic  clocks,  we  state  what  these  clocks 
will  do  : 

Bain's,  Wheatstone's,  and  other  Magnetic  Clocks. 

1st.  Will  impel  other  simple  clocks,  adapted  to 
that  purpose,  at  a distance. 

2d.  They  will  cause  an  electro-magnet  (“  re- 
ceiving magnet”)  at  a distance  to  reciprocate  and 
repeat  audibly  and  ocularly,  the  beats  ot  the  pri- 
mary clock. 

3d.  Negatively.  When  the  secondary  clocks 
become  retarded  or  advanced  by  atmospheric 
electricity,  or  other  causes,  they  will  remain  in 
error  constantly,  either  too  fast  or  too  slow. 

Dr.  Locke's  Magnetic  or  Time- scale  Clock. 

1st.  Will  impel  other  simple  clocks,  adapted 
to  that  purpose,  at  a distance. 

2d.  It  will  cause  an  electro-magnet  (“  receiv- 
ing magnet”)  at  a distance  to  reciprocate  and  to 
repeat,  audibly  and  ocularly,  the  beats  of  the  pri- 
mary clock. 

3.  Positively.  When  atmospheric  electricity 
or  other  causes  interfere  temporarily  with  the  ac- 
tion of  the  lime-scale  marked  ou  the  Morse  regis- 
ter fillet,  at  a distance,  as  soon  as  those  causes 
cease,  the  true  time  will  again  be  registered,  in 
exact  accordance  with  the  clock. 

The  Morse  register  may  even  be  stopped,  and 
the  graduating  of  the  lime-scale  be  thus  inter- 
rupted, yet  when  it  is  started  again,  the  time- 
scale  will  not  begin  where  it  left  off,  and  be  thus 
behindhand,  but  it  will  indicate  the  then  time  of 
the  clock. 

4th.  It  will  print,  at  any  telegraphic  distance, 
an  exact  time-scale  of  seconds,  or  any  other  unit 
on  the  running  fillet  of  the  telegraph. 

5th.  It  will  markon  the  time-scale  the  periods 
of  every  five  minutes,  10,  15,  20,  &c. 

6th.  It  will  mark  on  the  time-scale  the  com- 
mencement of  every  hour. 

7tn.  It  enables  an  operator  at  any  part  of  a 
telegraphic  line  to  print  down  on  the  time-scale 
the  occurrence  of  any  event,  to  the  hundredth,  or, 
if  need  be,  to  the  thousandth  of  a second. 

8th.  By  this  seventh  property,  it  enables  the 
astronomer,  by  a touch  of  his  finger,  to  enter  on  the 
lime-scale  a legible  and  permanent  record  of  his  ob- 
servations. 

Those  who  assert  that  Dr.  Locke’s  invention 
is  nothing  new  in  its  effects,  will  please  specify 
any  other  invention  which  will  complete  the 
items. 


Statistics* 


Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the  United 
States  : — From  the  Courier  des  Etats  Unis. — The 
fiscal  year  ol  the  United  Stales,  upon  which  all 
statistical  tables  are  based,  embraces,  as  is  well 
known,  the  period  between  the  30th  of  June  ol 
one  year,  and  the  first  of  July  of  the  next.  The 
calculations,  of  which  we  design  to  give  an  out- 
line, exhibit  consequently,  the  commercial  pro- 
gress of  the  United  Stales  between  the  30th  June, 
1847,  and  the  1st  July,  1848. 

We  will  commence  by  a general  view  of  this 
progress,  staled  in  figures.  The  importations 
amounted  to  $154,998,928;  the  importations  to 
$154,036,436,  leaving  a balance  of  nearly  one 
million  of  dollars  against  the  commerce  of  the 
United  Slates,  and  in  favor  of  that  of  Europe. 

At  the  first  glance  these  results  appear  far 
from  favorable,  when  considered  in  connection 
with  those  of  the  preceeding  fiscal  year  1846-7. 
During  this  last  mentioned  year,  the  exportation 
amounted  to  $158,648,622,  against  $146  545, 638 
of  importation,  leaviog  a balance  of  nearly  $12,- 
000,000  in  favor  ol  American  commerce.  But 
it  must  be  recollected,  that  the  year  ’46— ’47,  was 
a year  altogether  without  parallel,  in  consequence 
of  the  great  scarcity  ot  provisions  which  made 
all  Europe  tributary  to  the  giauaries  of  America. 
The  bread-stuffs  alone,  represent  greatly  more 
than  the  difference  which  is  observable  between 
the  results  of  the  commerce  ol  the  two  years, 
in  1846-7  we  exported  $26,000,000  of  Flour  and 
$14,00U,U00  of  Indian  Loin  ; lu  1847-8  we  ex- 
ported  only  $13,000,000  of  the  first,  and  scarcely 
$3,000,000  ol  the  second.  These  two  articles, 
then,  ol  themselves  suffered  a diminution  cf  23 
to  24,000,000 ; a sum  very  nearly  triple  the  appa- 
rent deficit  of  1847-8.  On  the  other  hand,  as  a 
natural  consequence  of  the  occurrences  to  which 
we  liaye  just  alluded,  the  precious  metals— which 


being  the  representatives  of  value  ought  not> 
strictly  speaking,  to  enter  into  the  settlement  of 
the  commercial  balance — were  imported  during 
the  year  1846-7  to  the  amount  of  more  than 
$24,000,000,  whilst  in  1847-8  the  importation 
barely  reached  $6,000,000. 

It  is  the  general  practice,  when  a year  forms 
so  great  an  exception  to  all  others  that  no  hypo- 
thesis can  be  based  upon  it,  to  refer  to  the  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year,  in  order  to  establish  the  com- 
parison upon  a more  indisputable  basis.  But 
this  resource  fails  us,  in  this  instance,  entirely, 
for  if  we  go  back  to  the  fiscal  year  1846-7,  we 
shall  find  it  divided  between  the  operation  of  two 
different  tariff's.  That  fact  alone,  without  taking 
the  establishment  of  the  Sub-treasury  and  the 
ware-houseing  system  into  the  account,  makes 
that  year  not  less  peculiar,  than  that  which  fol- 
lowed it.  We  have  concluded  therefore  to  take 
the  year  ’47-’48,  with  all  the  objections  to  it,  as 
the  basis,  taking  care  not  to  lose  sight  of  the  al- 
lowances to  which  we  have  just  alluded. 

The  following,  then,  are  the  comparative  re- 
sults : 

Exportations.  Importations. 

1846- 7  $158,648,622  $146,545,638 

1847- 8  154,036,436  154,993,928 


Difference  $4,612,186  $8,453,290 

Deducting  the  specie  imported  from  this  sum, 
we  have  the  following  result; 


Importation, 

Specie, 


1846-7. 
$146,545,638 
23  897,617 


1847-8. 

$154,998,928 

5,910,463 


Merchandise  $122,648,021  $149,088,465 


Which  gives  an  excess  of  $17,000,000  for  the 
importation  of  1847-8.  It  appears  from  this, 
that  after  the  specie  which  was  imported  has 
been  deducted,  the  fiscal  year  of  ’47-8  presents 
a balance  of  five  millions  in  favor  of  American 
Commerce,  instead  of  a balance  of  a million 
against  it,  as  the  general  figures  seemed  at  first 
to  express. 

It  is  easy  to  see,  that  in  addition  to  the  trade  in 
breadstuff's,  the  commerce  of  the  United  Slates 
(exporting  as  well  as  importing)  has  increased 
materially  and  decidedly.  We  regret  that  our 
limits  do  not  permit  us  to  follow  that  progress  in 
detail.  By  way  of  example,  however,  we  would 
’mention  that  Cotton,  the  most  important  of  the 
American  staples,  was  expoited  in  ’45-6  to  the 
value  of  $42,000,000;  in  ’46-7  to  the  value  of 
$53,000,000— and  that  in  ’47-8,  it  had  ascended 
as  high  as  $61,998,294. 

As  heretofore,  England  comes  in  for  much  the 
largest  part  of  the  figures  we  have  given  above. 
She  monopolizes  nearly  $76,000,000  of  the  ex- 
portations, and  more  than  $61,000,000  of  the  im- 
portations; her  colonies,  moreover,  come  in  for 
$14,000,000  of  the  former,  and  $8,000,000  of  the 
latter.  In  round  terms,  the  British  possessions 
keep  to  themselves  more  than  half  of  this  im- 
mense traffic.  But  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that 
they  take  much  more  than  they  send  out.  France 
occupies  the  second  place.  She  stands  for  nine- 
teen million  and  a half  of  exportation,  and  28,- 
000,000  of  importation  ; leaving  a balance  in  her 
favor  of  nearly  nine  million.  This  is  a consider- 
able improvement  upon  ’46-7,  when  her  imports 
and  exports  balanced  each  other  amounting  each 
to  about  $25,000,000.  Her  colonies  scarcely  de- 
serve mention  in  this  respect.  Spain  and  her  de- 
pendencies come  next  to  France.  They  ex- 
port 16  or  17,000,000,  and  import  about  half  as 
much. 

China  already  occupies  the  fourth  place  in  the 
table  of  importations,  where  she  is  put  down  at 
$8,038,496;  in  ’46-7,  she  was  set  down  at  only 
$5,583,343.  The  exports  to  that  country  have 
increased  from  $1,293,773  to  $2,190,013.  The 
English  statistics  will,  without  doubt,  present  the 
counterpart  of  this  rapid  increase. 

This  immense  commerce,  which  in  the  aggre- 
gate, as  we  have  seen,  amounts  to  more  than 
$300,000,000  gives  employment  to  34,603  vessels, 
the  tonnage  ol  which  is  7,664,112.  It  is  distribu- 
ted as  follows  : 17,274  entrees,  with  a tonnage  of 
3,798,673  ; 17,329  clearances,  with  a tonnage  of 
3,865,439.  in  ’46— ’7  toe  trade  gave  employment 
to  28,599  vessels  the  tonnage  of  which  was  6,700,- 
703,  nearly  equally  divided  in  importing  and  ex- 
porting. 

The  American  flag  covers  fifty  in  every  hun- 
bred  of  these  vessels,  and  seventy  out  of  every 
hundred  of  the  tonnage.  It  comprises,  in  fact 
9,643  sail  and  2,393,482  tons  in  clearances,  and 
9,695  Bail,  and  2,461,280  tons  in  arrivals,  in  all, 
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19,338  vessels,  and  4,854,962  tons  ; leaving  for 
the  entire  foreign  marine  combined  15,265  ships 
and  2,809,350  tons.  In  ’46— ’7  the  proportions 
were  very  nearly  the  same. 

Of  that  part  which  falls  to  the  lot  of  foreigners, 
Great  Britain  employs  13.744  vessels  and  2,300,- 
000  tons.  The  Hanse  Towns  421  vessels  and 

160.000  tons.  Less  than  a thousand  sail,  and 

300.000  tons  remain  to  be  divided  among  the 
olher  nations  of  the  earth.  Of  that  small  pro 
portion,  Spain  has  239  ships  and  59,000  tons  ; 
France  147  ships,  and  51,000  tons. 

The  immense  labor  which  we  have  spent  in 
extracting  the  above  details,  terminates  in  a ta- 
ble of  the  commercial  marine  of  the  United 
States.  On  the  30th  of  June,  1848  that  marine 
amounted  to  3,154,041  tons,  of  which  1,620,988 
were  employed  in  the  coasting  trade.  lu  this 
trade,  the  steamboats  alone,  come  in  for  411,823 
tons  ; that  is  to  say,  more  than  a fourth  part  of 
the  whole.  From  the  30th  June,  1847,  to  1st  July, 
1848,  there  were  constructed  at  the  various  ship 
yards  of  the  Union,  254  ships,  174  brigs,  701 
schooners,  547  sloops,  175  steam  vessels  ; in  all 
1851  vessels,  carrying  318,075  tons.  During  the 
same  period,  the  maritime  list  exhibits  a loss  of 
about  61.000  tons,  in  consequence  of  foreign  sales, 
losses  at  sea,  &c. 

To  conclude  : from  whatever  point  we  contem- 
plate them,  the  statistics  upon  which  we  have 
just  cast  a rapid  glance,  exhibit  to  us  the  Union 
continuing  her  march  along  the  path  of  marvel- 
lous prosperity,  upon  which  God  appears  to  have 


launched  her,  at  a pace  which  no  circumstance 
or  obstacle  can  arrest  or  impede,  and  which  is 
conducting  her,  by  the  will  of  Providence,  per- 
haps, to  the  commercial  supremacy  of  the  whole 
world. 

London. — The  statistics  of  London  are,  in 
many  respects,  curious.  There  are,  for  example, 
in  that  city  of  two  and  a half  millions  of  inhabi- 
tants, 1611  butchers,  260  sausage  makers,  58  tripe 
dealers,  2256  bakers,  474  pastry  cooks,  15  muffin 
bakers,  2746  grocers,  856  cheese  and  butter  deal- 
ers, 385  fishmongers,  1208  fruit  and  vegetable 
dealers.  There  are  793  boarding  and  lodging 
houses,  330  dining  rooms,  883  coffee  shops, 
398  hotels,  126  breweries,  4237  publicans  790 
beer  shops,  770  wine  merchants.  There  are 
also,  1795  surgeons,  718  chemists,  and  137 
hospitals.  There  are,  also,  3191  attornies, 
1692  barristers,  127  special  pleaders  and  con- 
veyancers, and  112  proctors.  The  progress 
of  art  and  invention  is  attested  by  new  occupa- 
tions. There  are  15  dealers  in  gutta  percha,  11 
average  slaters  and  adjusters  (railways.)  Edu- 
cation is  not  without  its  representatives.  There 
are  851  private  academies,  129  district  and  pa- 
rochial schools,  50  collegiate  institutions,  and  67 
other  schools.  There  are  55  teachers  of  dancing, 
83  of  drawing,  4 of  elocution,  54  of  languages,  9 
of  mathematics,  251  of  music,  3 of  navigation, 
and  18  of  writing.  There  are  421  master  prin 
ters,  760  publishers,  and  281  book  binders. 


Labor  and  Capital  op  the  United  States. — Esti- 
mate of  the  value  of  the  products  of  the  labor  and 
capital  in  the  United  Slates  for  the  year  1843.  From 
the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Patents  : 

Quantities.  Prices.  Value. 
126,364,600  $1  15  $145,319,190 

553. 150.000  

7,222,050 

32,951,500 

185.500.000 

12.533.000 

114.475.000 
10,000,000 
20,000,000 

1,600,000 

15.735.000 


Area  and  Population  -From  the  appendix 
accompanying  the  report  of  the  Hon.  Richard  M- 
Young,  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office, 
we  extract  the  following  interesting  table  ; 

Statement  of  the  areas  of  the  thirty  States  of  the 
Union,  in  square  miles  and  acres ; the  popula- 

FREE  STATES 


lion  of  each,  according  to  the  United  States 
census  of  1840 ; the  number  of  Senators  and 
Representatives  in  Congress  to  which  each 
was  entitled  ; the  number  of  Presidential  Elec- 
tors, &c. ; also,  a comparative  view  of  the  dif- 
ference in  the  population,  &c.,  of  the  Slave  and 
Free  States,  separately  stated,  from  the  most 
authentic  sources. 


Area. 


Population  according  to  the  United  States  census 
of  1840. 


States. 

Square 

Acres, 

No.  free 
white 

No.  free 
colored 

No.  of 
slaves. 

Total  no. 
of  popu- 

Maine 

miles. 

35,000 

22,400,000 

persons. 

500,438 

persons. 

1,355 

lation. 

501,793 

Vermont 

8,000 

5,120,000 

291,218 

730 

291,948 

New  Hampshire 

8.U30 

5,139,200 

284,036 

537 

1 

284,574 

Massachusetts 

7,250 

4,640,000 

729,030 

8.669 

737,699 

Rhode  Island 

1,200 

768,008 

105,587 

3,238 

5 

108,830 

Connecticut 

4,750 

3,040,000 

301,856 

8,105 

17 

309  978 

New  York 

46,000 

29  440,000 

2,378,890 

50,027 

4 

2,428,921 

New  Jersev 

6,851 

4,384  640 

351,588 

21,044 

674 

373  306 

Pennsylvania 

47,000 

30,080,000 

1,676,115 

47,854 

64 

1,724.033 

Ohio 

39,964 

25,576,960 

1,502,122 

17,342 

3 

1,519,467 

Indiana 

33,809 

21,637,760 

678,698 

7,165 

3 

685,866 

Illinois 

55,405 

35,459,200 

472,254 

3,598 

331 

476,183 

Michigan 

56,243 

35,995,520 

211,560 

707 

202,287 

Iowa 

50,914 

32,584,960 

42,924 

172 

16 

43,112 

*2 20,867 

Wisconsin 

53,924 

34,511,360 

220,671 

185 

11 

Total 

454,310 

290,777,600 

9,746,987 

170,728 

1,129 

9,918,844 

^According  to  the  State  census  of  1847. 

SLAVE  STATES 

Area, 


Population  according  to  the  United  State  census 
of  1840. 


States, 

No.  free 

No.  free 

No.  of 
slaves. 

Total  no. 

Square 

miles. 

Acres. 

white 

persons. 

colored 

persons. 

of  popu- 
lation. 

Delaware 

2,120 

1,356,800 

58,561 

16,919 

2,605 

78,085 

Maryland 

11,000 

7,040,000 

317,717 

62,020 

89,495 

469,232 

V irginia 

61,352 

39,265,280 

740,858 

49,852 

449,087 

1,239,797 

North  Carolina 

45,500 

29,120,000 

484,870 

22,732 

245,817 

753,419 

South  Carolina 

28,000 

17,920,000 

259  084 

8,276 

327,038 

594,398 

Georgia 

53,000 

37,120,000 

407,695 

2,753 

280,914 

691.392 

Kentucky 

37,680 

24,115,200 

590,253 

7,317 

182,258 

779,828 

Tennessee 

44,000 

28,160,000 

640,627 

5,524 

183,059 

829,210 

Louisiana 

46,431 

29,715,840 

158,457 

25,502 

168,452 

352,411 

Mississippi 

47,147 

30, 174, '080 

179,074 

1,366 

195,211 

375,651 

Alabama 

50,722 

32,462,08o 

335,185 

2,039 

253,532 

590,756 

Missouri 

67,380 

43,223,300 

323,888 

1,574 

58,240 

383,702 

Arkansas 

52,198 

33,406,720 

77,174 

465 

19,935 

97,574 

Florida 

59,268 

37,931,520 

27,943 

817 

25,717 

54,477 

*179,364 

Texas 

325,520 

208,332,800 

140,000 

304 

39,060 

District  of  Columbia 

50 

32,000 

30,657 

8,361 

4,694 

43,712 

Total  . 936,368  599,275,520 

^According  to  the  Stale  census  of  1847. 

4,772,043 

215,821 

2,525,144 

7,513,008 
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The  free  States  have  30  Senators,  139  Repre- 
sentatives, and  163  Presidentai  Electors. 


The  slave  States  have  30  Senators,  91  Repre- 
sentatives, and  131  Presidental  Electors. 


275,000,000 
400,  (.00 
1,566,301 
789,525 
23,685,750 
9 600,000 
'500,000 
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00 

09 
21 
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Wheat,  bushels 
Indian  corn 
Barley 
Rye 
Oals 

Buckwheat 
Potatoes 
Beans 
Peas 
F’laxseed 
Hay,  tons 
Hemp  and  Flax 
Tobacco,  pounds  218,909,000 
Colton  1,066,000,000 

Rice  119,199,500 

Sugar  (including 
maple) 

Silk  cocoons 
Hops 
Beeswax 
Honey 

Molasses,  gallons 
Wines 

Pasturage  (annu- 
al value) 

Value  of  the  resi- 
duum of  crops, 
straw,  chaff,  So 
manure 

Products  of  the  Orchards — 

Value  in  1840  $7,256,904  ) 

Increase  25  per  cl.  1,814,226  $ 

Products  of  Gardens — 

Number  estimated,  An.  val.  est. 

3,000,000  at  $15  p-  gar. 

Products  of  Nurseries — 

Value  in  1840  593,534  ) 

Increase  25  per  cent.  148,380  > 

Live  Stock  and  its  Products  — 

Sheep,  No.  in  1848  25,000,000 
Wool,  pounds  60,000,000 
Neat  cattle.  No.  in 
1848  18,714,482 

Swine,  No  in  1848  35,000,000 
Butchers,  meat  (in- 
cluding beef, 
pork,  and  mut- 
ton) lbs.  3,664,934,000 

Value  of  hides,  tal- 
low, &c. 

Increase  of  neat 
cattle  in  ’48,  es- 
timated ao6  per 
ct.  of  the  sum 
in  1847,  449,- 
147  ; value  at 
$10  per  head. 

Horses,  mules, 
and  asses,  No. 
in  ’48 

Value  of  increase 
(labor  not  esti- 
mated) 

Poultry — 

Value  in  1840 
Increase  25  per  ct. 

Eggs,  No.  con- 
sumed 1,084,300,000 

Live  geese  feath- 
ers, pounds  2,000,000 

Products  of  Dairy — 

Value  in  1840  33,787,008  > 

Increase  25  per  ct.  8,446,750  J 

Milk,  value  of 
Products  of  Forest — 

Including  timber, 
furs  and  skins 
Fire-wood,  No.  of 
cords 

Products  of  Fish- 
esies, — (includ- 
ing whale,  cod, 
mackerel  and 
all  other  fishe- 

Capital  employed  in  commerce,  trade, 
and  internal  transportation  $400,000,000 
Profits  at  6 per  cent. 

Products  and  value  of  ma- 
nufactures 

Products  of  mines,  (inclu- 
ding iron,  lead,  gold,  sil- 
silver,  marble,  granite, 
salt,  coal,  &c.) 

Banking  capital  212,000,000) 

Capital  of  insurance  companies  not  | 

known  { 

Profits  J 

Profits  of  money  loaned  at  interest 
Rental  of  houses  and  lands 
Profits  of  professions 

Recapitulation . 

Total  value  of  crops 

orchards  and  gardens 


344,058,500 

4,045,332 

21,418,475 

64.925.000 

6.266.500 
34,344,500 
10,000,000 

7.500  000 

1.920.000 
125,8SO,000 

18,000,000 

8.756.000 

74.620.000 
3,575,985 

13.750.000 
800,000 
140,967 
165,800 

2,368,575 

2.736.000 
500,000 

60,768,136 


100,000,000 

9,071,130 


45,000,000 
, 741,917 


5,419,586 


9,344,410  \ 
2,336,102  S 


30  18,000,000 


146,597,360 

20,658,000 


4,491,470 


8,129,350 

11,680,512 

| 541,500 

50  1,000,000 

42,233,758 

20,000,000 


25,000,000  1 50 


22.250.000 

37.500.000 

17,581,339 

i 

24.000. 000 
550,000,000 

75.000. 000 

20.000000 

25.000. 000 

50.000. 000 
50,000,000 


$1,119,866,420 
54,813,447 

live  stock  and  its  products  & 277,553,950 
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the  products  of  the  forest  59,750,000 

the  products  of  the  fisheries  17,581,339 

commerce  and  manufactures  574,000,000 

mines  75,000,0o0 

banking,  insurance  and  inte- 
rest on  money  45,000,000 

rental  50.000,000 

professions  50,000,000 


Grand  total 


$2,323,564,756 


Australia  : — From  Ihe  Richmond  Whig. — 
While  we,  in  this  country,  are  progressing  with 
gigantic  strides,  many  of  our  readers  are  not 
aware  that  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  globe  a 
mighty  Anglo-Saxon  colony,  destined  before  the 
lapse  of  half  a century,  perhaps,  to  take  its  sta- 
tion among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  is  developing 
its  energies  with  a rapidity  of  which  our  early 
history  can  furnish  no  example.  The  colony  of 
Australia,  originally  settled  by  convicts  from 
Great  Britain,  which  in  1828  had  only  a popula- 
tion of  38,000,  was  in  1845  peopled  by  300,000 
souls.  The  annual  emigration  from  England  and 
Ireland  is  immense.  In  one  year  it  amounted  to 
122,000,  and  in  another  to  138,000.  Its  trade 
has  already  grown  so  large  as  to  be  an  object  of 
attention  to  the  statesmen  of  Great  Britain. 
The  revenue  so  far  exceeds  the  expenditure,  that 
the  Governor  proposes  to  spend  the  surplus  in  fa- 
cilitating immigrations,  and  in  establishing  a line 
of  steam-packets  between  the  colony  and  Europe. 
Last  year  22,000,000  lbs.  of  wool  were  exported, 
yielding,  by  official  valuation,  £1, 200, 000  ster- 
ling. During  the  same  year  60,000  cwt.  of  tal- 
low were  exported,  the  value  of  which  was 
£107,000  sterling.  In  1828,  the  whole  value  of 
the  exports  was  <£181,000  sterling.  In  1845,  they 
were  estimated  at  a traction  above  £2, 000, 000. 
They  had  increased  in  seventeen  years  more  than 
twelve  hundred  per  cent. 

We  believe  these  evidences  of  rapid  growth 
are  without  their  like  even  in  this  country  during 
its  anti-revolutionary  history.  Earl  Grey,  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  lately  drew  a comparison  be- 
tween the  two.  He  says  : 

“ The  population  of  Sidney  in  1836  was  19,- 
000  ; and  in  1846,  38,000.  Let  their  lordships 
compare  this  with  the  old  American  colonies; 
the  population  of  Boston,  160  years  after  it  was 
founded,  in  1790,  was  only  18,000,  and  the  pop- 
ulation of  what  is  now  the  great  city  of  New 
York,  in  1773,  immediately  before  the  breaking 
out  of  the  war  of  independence,  was  only  21,800 
Having  then  been  founded  fora  much  longer-pe- 
riod than  Sidney  had  been  at  the  present  time,  it 
contained  a population  of  17,000  less  than  Sidney 
now  did.  In  1790  the  population  of  Philadel 
phia  was  only  28,000.  But  what  would  be 
found  to  be  still  more  remarkable  was  a compa- 
rison of  wealth,  and  the  advantage  to  the  mother 
country  of  the  Ausiralian  colonies  over  the  Ame- 
rican. 1 he  population  of  the  American  colonies 
in  1772  was  2,300,060 ; the  population  of  the 
Australian  colonies  in  1845  was  283,000.  Now 
the  imports  of  all  descriptions  into  the  American 
colonies  in  1773  were  about  one  million  sterling, 
whilst  the  imports  into  the  Australian  colonies 
in  1845  had  been  <£2,185,000.  The  value  per 
head  of  exports  and  imports  in  both  cases  would 
show  the  result  more  strikingly.  The  imports  in 
the  olu  American  colonies  were  8s.  9d.  per  head 
of  the  population,  whilst  the  imports  of  the  Aus- 
tralian colonies  were  £1.  5s.  lOd.  per  head.  It 
could  not  be  said,  thereiore,  that  the  population 
of  our  colonies  were  le6s  capable  ol  carrying  on 
their  enterprise  now  than  they  had  been  in  lor- 
mer  day  s ; and  when  the  difficulty  of  a voyage  to 
Australia,  as  compared  with  America,  was  con- 
sidered, the  result  was  still  more  remarkable.” 
Some  allowance  must  be  made,  in  speculating 
upon  the  greater  amount  ol  exports  on  the  part  ol 
Australia,  lor  the  difference  ol  the  value  ol  mo- 
ney at  the  two  perious  relerred  to,  which  is  so 
great  that  £1,000,000  sterling  in  1773  was  fully 
equal  to  the  value  ol  $2,000,000  in  1845.  Some 
further  allowance  also  may  be  made  lor  the  dif- 
ference between  ihe  conUition  of  Great  Britain 
during  the  two  periods,  Hie  taxation  being  com- 
paratively light  in  1773,  whilst  in  1845,  it  was  so 
enormous  as  to  render  it  almost  impossible  for  a 
poor  man  to  live  in  the  British  isles. — Still,  after 
making  all  reasonable  allowances,  the  contrast  is 
so  great  as  to  strike  the  reader  with  astonish- 
ment. 


Progress  of  Population  in  France  and  Eng- 
land.— The  population  of  France  in  1801,  was 
twenty-seven  millions  three  hundred  and  forty- 
nine  thousand,  and  in  1821,  was  thirty  millions 
four  hundred  and  sixty-one  thousand ; the  increase 


in  twenty  years  being  about  eleven  per  cent.  The 
population  of  Great  Britain,  in  the  same  period, 
increased  from  ten  million  nine  hundred  and  for- 
ty-two thousand  to  fourteen  millions  four  hun- 
dred and  eighty-one  thousand,  an  increase  of 
more  than  thirty-two  per  cent. 

Roman  Catholics. — From  the  Buffalo  Commer- 
cial Mvertiser.  The  Catholic  Almanac,  published 
in  Baltimore,  and  which  is  generally  recognized 
as  good  authority  in  statistics  of  Popory,  repre- 
sents no  increase  in  the  Roman  Catholic  dioceses 
of  Baltimore,  New  Orleans,  Louisville,  Boston, 
Philadelphia,  New  York,  Charleston,  Mobile, 
Detroit,  Vincennes,  Natchez,  Pittsburgh,  Little 
Rock,  Milwaukee,  Albany,  Galveston  and  Buf- 
falo, while  in  the  diocese  of  Cleveland  there  has 
been  an  actual  loss  of  5000  from  the  last  year’s 
computation  of  30,000.  The  only  green  spots  in 
this  wide-spread  desert,  says  the  Freeman's  Jour- 
nal, are,  the  diocese  of  Cincinnati,  where  there 
has  been  an  addition  of  15,000  to  the  50,000  of 
last  year  ; Dubuque,  where  there  is  a gain  of 
500  on  the  former  sum  of  6,500  ; Nashville, 
where  the  last  year’s  number  of  Catholics  has 
doubled,  being  now  3000,  while  it  was  only  1500 
a year  ago  ; Chicago,  where  30,000  have  been 
added  to  the  50,000  of  last  year,  and  Oregon, 
with  the  parts  adjacent,  where  7500  had  grown 
up  to  8100,  being  a gain  of  600 — Indians  and 
others. 

The  Almanac  represents  the  total  decrease 
of  Roman  Catholics  in  the  United  States  during 
the  year  as  109,400;  and  the  present  number 
of  the  denomination  in  this  country  as  1,276,300. 

We  think  the  statistics  for  1848  must  be  erro- 
neous or  incomplete.  We  should  infer,  judging 
from  the  large  emigration  from  Irelaud  and  Ger- 
many, that  not  only  had  there  been  an  increase 
of  Catholics  in  the  diocese  of  Buffalo  and  Mil- 
waukee particularly,  but  in  others. 

Welland  Canal. — A comparative  statement 
of  the  amount  of  property  which  passed  through 
this  canal  in  1848  and  1847,  together  with  the 
tolls  received,  is  furnished  by  the  Buffalo  Mver- 
tiser. We  take  the  lootings  only  : 

1848.  1847.  Decrease. 

Tonnage  372,854  453,584  80,730 

Tolls  <£28,076  6 2 £30,135  6 2 £2,059 


The  decrease  is  principally  in  the  quantities 
of  flour  and  grain. 


jforeigu  Intelligent 


ARRIVAL  Or  THE  STEAMER. 


The  steamship,  Hibernia,  arrived  at  Boston  on 
Saturday  morning  last,  with  London  dates  to  28th 
ult.,  and  from  Liverpool  one  day  later. 

The  amount  of  specie  which  she  brings  is  about 
$400,000.  The  following  is  a summary  of  her 
news ; 

The  fate  of  the  Navigation  Law  is  sealed.  A 
majority  of  61  has  been  obtained  upon  the  third 
reading  of  the  bill  in  the  House  of  Commons.  It 
is  not  likely  to  be  rejected  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

Hostilities  between  Denmark  and  Prussia  still 
cohtinue  to  be  waged  without  any  preponderance 
on  either  side  likeiy  to  affect  the  eventual  issue. 
The  German  troops  entered  Jutland  inconsidera- 
ble force  on  the  20th  ult. 

France  continues  tranquil.  The  expedition  in 
aid  of  the  Pope-  sailed  on  the  22nd  and  arrived  at 
Civita  Vecchia,  and  would  immediately  go  to 
Rome.  The  Pope  will  remain  at  Gaeta  until 
the  temper  of  his  revolted  subjects  is  ascertained. 

Sardinia  rejects  the  terms  offered  by  Austria, 
and  the  two  governments  are  again  at  issue. 

The  Piedmontese  Ministers  have  given  fresh 
directions  to  the  War  Department  to  prepare  for 
the  immediate  resumption  of  hostilities,  as  for  an 
event  likely  to  occur. 

Information  was  received  at  Liverpool  just 
previous  to  the  sailing  of  the  Hibernia,  that  the 
American  steamers  Hermann  and  Washington 
have  obtained  permission  from  the  Danish  govern- 
ment to  carry  passengers  and  goods  to  and  from 
Bremen  witnout  search  or  detention  of  any  kind. 

I he  internal  condition  of  Geimany  is  distrac- 
ted in  the  extreme.  All  parties  are  at  issue,  and 
the  probability  of  a speedy  adjustment  appears 
to  be  as  far  removed  as  ever. 

' Austria  continues  to  be  foiled  in  Hungary. 


The  accounts  from  the  seat  of  war  are  so  con- 
flicting that  little  reliance  can  be  placed  on  them. 

The  fortunes  of  war  between  Naples  and  Sicily 
still  continue  adverse  for  tbe  Sicilians.  In  addi- 
tion to  Catania,  Soto  has  surrendered  to  the  Nea- 
politans. Palermo,  it  is  said,  has  proposed  to 
capitulate. 

France.— It  is  said  that  M.  Napoleon  Bonaparte 
has  been  recalled  or  rather  dismissed  from  Madrid. 
Cerlain  it  is  that  he  was  known  to  be  on  his  way  to 
Paris.  M.  Napoleon  is  reported  to  have  protest- 
ed against  the  suicidal  intentions  of  France  in  the 
affairs  of  Rome. 

The  Journal  des  Debats  announces  that  the 
French  Minister  at  Turin  has  been  instructed  by 
his  government  to  encourage  tbe  King  of  Sardi- 
nia lo  reject  the  terms  of  peace  attempted  to  be 
enforced  by  Marshal  Radelzky.  It  adds  that  or- 
ders have  been  forwarded  to  the  Sardinian  Ad- 
miral Albini,  to  remain  iu  the  Adriatic  until  the 
existing  difficulties  have  been  removed. 

In  tbe  Assembly  on  the  23d  the  bill  for  indem- 
nifying the  proprietors  of  slaves  in  the  French 
Colonies,  passed  its  second  reading  ; the  bill  al- 
lows six  millions  of  francs  in  the  five  per  rent, 
rents  and  six  millions  of  francs  in  money.  One 
eighth  part  of  the  six  millions  of  rents  which 
goes  to  the  Colonies  of  Guadalupe,  Martinique 
and  the  Island  of  Bourbon,  is  to  go  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a Bank  in  each  of  these  colonies. 

The  sitting  of  the  24th  was  entirely  occupied 
in  considering  the  Bill,  introduced  by  Gen.  La- 
moriciere  for  the  organization  of  the  army.  He 
proposes  to  abolish  drawing  by  conscription  and 
to  make  every  one  liable  to  military  service. 

M.  Frapold,  the  Envoy  Extraordinary  of  the 
Roman  Republic,  has  presented  a protest  to  the 
Government  against  the  expedition  to  Civita  Vec- 
chia— he  declares  that  his  Government  was  will- 
ing to  accept  the  mediation  of  France  and  the  fact 
was  made  known  to  the  French  Government  on 
ihe  12th.  The  only  answer  he  got  was  that  France 
could  not  negotiate  with  what  did  not  exist — 
that  Rome  so  far  as  France  was  concerned,  was 
the  Pope,  that  France  interposed  in  order  to  pre- 
vent too  violent  a revolution,  in  order  that  the 
principal  of  separation  might  be  applied  as  large- 
ly as  possible  in  the  administration  of  the  slate. 

The  firmness  and  consistency  of  L.  Napoleon, 
have  thus  far  belied  the  predictions  of  his  ene- 
mies and  even  the  hopes  of  his  friends.  In  a re- 
cent conversation,  he  is  stated  to  have  said,  “ the 
legitimists  have  protected  me  as  a means  of  de- 
destroying  the  system  which  is  closiug  around  me 
— the  Red  Republic  has  voted  for  me  to  save  it- 
self from  the  martial  law  of  Cavaignac.  1 have 
been  used  as  a wedge  to  keep  up  the  rotten  walls 
and  protect  them  from  falling  on  each  other,  and 
they  thought  me  a wedge  of  wood — they  will  find 
I am  one  of  iron.” 

Fears  continue  to  be  expressed  as  to  the  fideli- 
ty of  the  army,  among  which  the  spirit  of  social- 
ism is  affirmed  to  prevail  more  extensively  than 
is  generally  admitted.  As  an  evidence  of  this 
fact,  it  is  stated  that  the  9th  regiment  of  light 
infantry  and  the  52d  regiment  of  the  line  wer^ 
ordered  to  quit  Paris  on  the  221,  at  four  hours’ 
notice,  in  consequence  of  some  appearance  of 
disaffection. 

Just  before  the  squadron  got  under  way  from 
Marseilles-for  Civita  Vecchia,  Gen.  Oudinot  is- 
sued a proclamation,  in  which  he  tells  his  troops 
that  the  Government  being  resolved  to  maintain 
in  all  quarters  of  the  glooe  tbeir  old  and  legiti- 
mate influence,  would  not  allow  the  destinies  of 
the  Italian  people  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  a foreign 
power,  or  a parly  which  is  but  a minority.  It 
has  confided  to  its  charge,  said  he,  the  French 
Flag  for  us  to  cloak  in  the  Roman  territory  as  a 
striking  symbol  of  our  sympathies. 

The  Government  lias  appropriated  five  hun- 
dred thousand  francs  to  guard  against  the  spread 
of  the  cholera.  During  the  last  six  months  the 
cholera  has  attacked  14  departments  and  fallen 
on  4,500  persons:  250  of  whom  have  died.  In 
1832  the  cholera  raged  in  70  departments,  and 
alone  lost  18,000  inhabitants.  Cholera  cases  are 
decreasing  in  the  hospitals  of  Paris.  The  num- 
ber of  new  cases  reported  from  the  20lh  to  the 
23d  irist.  amounted  lo  18. 

The  staple  industry  of  Paris  is  gradually  im- 
proving. An  English  house  has  made  purchases 
in  a Paris  establishment  of  silk  lace  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  raise  the  price  on  the  article  nol  less 
than  40  per  cent.  Another  English  house  has 
made  purchases  to  such  an  extent  in  the  ribbon 
and  silk  manufactories  that  it  is  difficult  tosatisly 
the  demand.  Four  great  establishments  in  mil* 
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linery  are  more  actively  employed  in  completing 
orders  for  the  next  season  rereived  from  the 
United  States  ; and  in  other  fashionable  articles 
the  same  progress  is  perceptible.  There  is  not  a 
man  in  the  coach-making  trade,  who  cannot  find 
full  work,  and  the  same  applies  to  the  cabinet 
making. 

Denmark  and  Prussia  — The  town  of  Kold- 
ing,  which  lies  about  a mile  and  a half  off  the 
frontier  of  Schleswig  and  ten  from  the  frontier 
of  Frederika,  u as  taken  by  the  Schleswig  troops 
under  Gen.  Bonin,  on  the  20th  insl.  fighting  con- 
tinually for  many  hours  in  the  streets  before  the 
town  was  evacuated  by  the  Danes.  The  loss  in 
killed  and  wounded  is  not  given. 

Hamburg  papers  of  the  24th  contain  no  fur- 
ther intelligence  from  Holding  except  that  the 
city  has  suffered  much  from  fire.  The  German 
troops  are  in  quiet  possession. 

It  is  ascertained  that  steps  have  been  taken  to 
induce  Leopold,  lying  of  the  Belgians,  to  act  the 
part  of  Mediator.  Whether  he  will  or  not  ac- 
cept this  office  is  not  yet  known, — the  last  ac- 
counts were  that  the  Danes  were  assembling  in 
large  numbers  on  the  heights  beyond  Holding. 

Prussia. — Jt  was  rumored  at  Berlin  on  the 
J7th  that  the  King  of  Prussia  had  determined  to 
accept  the  imperial  crown  on  condition  that  the 
acceptance  of  the  constitution  should  be  sus- 
pended until  after  its  revision  at  the  sitting  of 
the  Chambers  on  the  22d.  A resolution  accept- 
ing the  Constitution  as  it  stands  was  strongly  op- 
posed by  Count  Brandenburg  in  the  name  of  the 
Government — alledging  that  the  alteration  made 
on  the  second  reading  at  Frankfort  rendered  it 
impossible  for  Prussia  to  accept  it  uncondition- 
ally. The  resolution  was  however  carried  by  a 
majority  of  179  to  159. 

Austria. — The  Austrians  have  been  again  de- 
feated iri  a general  battle,  and  Welden,  the  best 
general  in  the  Austrian  service,  as  he  has 
been  called,  has  not  been  more  successful  against 
the  Magyars  than  was  his  predecessor.  On  the 
20th  Welden  congregated  all  his  forces,  with- 
drawing even  the  garrison  from  the  Peslh  and 
from  the  camp  in  the  neighborhood  of  Ofen,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  a general  combined  at- 
tack upon  the' Hungarian  forces:  Welden  at- 
tacking them  in  the  front,  and  Jellachich  and 
Seblisk  taking  them  in  flank  and  rear.  This 
grand  combined  attack  took  place  on  the  20th 
and  21st  at  Gran,  and  ended  in  the  complete  de- 
feat of  Welden.  The  accounts  state  that  the 
Austrians  were  driven  back  with  the  loss  of  20 
guns  and  2000  prisoners,  and  that  they  had  been 
compelled  to  raise  the  siege  of  Cormorn.  It  is 
rumored  in  Paris  that  a murderous  engagement 
had  taken  place  under  the  wall  of  Cormorn,  in 
which  Gurguy  had  defeated  the  Austrians,  and 
evacuated  Pesth,  and  that  the  Hungarians  were 
under  the  walls  of  Vienna. 

It  was  reported  at  Vienna  on  the  19th,  that  an 
insurrection  had  broken  out  at  Cracow.  As  an 
offset  to  the  loregoing,  it  is  asserted  by  the  Vien- 
na correspondent  of  the  Constitutional  Zeitung, 
writing  under  date  of  April  20,  9 P.  M.,  that  the 
Hungarians  were  totally  defeated  near  Gran — 
eir  loss  in  prisoners  alone  being  2000.  The 
uslrian  Government  has  decided  to  credit  200,- 
000,000  florins  of  Hungarian  7'reasury  Bonds, 
which  are  to  be  paid  when  they  are  subdued. 

The  Ross  Gazette  states  that  40,000  Russians 
had  entered  Monlraria  by  the  Burhovvius — they 
bring  the  answer  of  the  Cabinet  of  St.  Peters- 
burg to  that  of  Oltnulz  to  the  question  of  what 
condition  Prussia  would  place  her  diplomatic  and 
material  resources  at  the  disposition  ot  the  Aus- 
trian Government. 

It  is  said  that  the  abandonment  by  Austria  of 
ail  influence  in  the  Danubian  principalities  is  the 
price  demanded  by  Russia  for  services. 

Sicily. — The  London  Sun  of  the  27th  says, 
that  the  news  from  Naples  is,  that  the  Govern 
ment  of  Palermo  has  ottered  to  surrender  on 
such  terms  as  Admiral  Baudiu  can  procure  for 
them.  We  do  not  believe  a word  of  this  intelli- 
gence; it  comes  from  Naples,  and  most  suspi- 
cious, as  it  speaks  of  Admiral  Baudin  as  though 
he  were  at  Palermo  , — the  fact  being,  that  Adi 
mirat  Baudin  is  at  Jacus,  Italy. 

The  reaction  is  triumphant  at  Florence,  and 
the  latest  news  from  Leghorn  announces  the 
embarkation  of  the  RepuDlican  Chief  and  the 
appioach  of  the  Tuscan  reactionary  troops  to 
tnat  city. 

The  authority  of  the  Grand  Duke  appears  to 
have  been  established  everywhere  in  Tuscany, 
except  in  Leghorn.  There  the  populace  were  ex- 


ceedingly turbulent,  having  shut  the  gates,  barri- 
caded the  streets,  and  expressed  a full  determi 
nation  to  defend  the  town  to  the  last  extremity. 
Avezzana  has  arrived  at  Rome,  for  which  city 
the  legion,  the  Garibaldi,  is  in  full  march,  to 
protect  it  against  the  French  entering  Rome. 
The  Provisional  Government  will  retire  to  An- 
cona. 

Sardinia. — There  is  another  rupture  of  the 
negotiations  between  Sardinia  and  Austria  as 
carried  on  at  Milan  between  the  envoys  sent  to 
negotiate  a treaty.  The  conditions  required 
hitherto  by  Austria  were  such  that  Piedmont 
could  not  listen  to.  They  were  these  : 1st.  The 
joint  occupation  of  Alessandria  after  she  should 
have  reduced  her  army.  2d.  The  payment  of  256 
millions,  equal  to  66500,000.  3d.  That  King- 

Victor  Emanuel,  should  of  his  his  own  authority 
modify  the  statutes  in  respect  to  the  law  of  elec- 
tion and  put  down  the  liberty  of  the  press — in  a 
word  to  violate  the  constitution  which  he  bad 
sworn  to  but  a few  days  ago.  These  conditions, 
especially  the  last,  rendered  it  impossible  to 
make  any  advance  in  the  pending  negotiation— 
but  suddenly  Austria  has  altered  her  tone  and  di- 
rected her  plenipotentiary  to  adjourn  negotiations 
for  a fortnight  and  then  convene  a Congress  at 
Verona,  to  which  France  and  England  will  be 
invited  to  send  agents.  It  is  suspected  that  the 
cause  of  this  desire  is  that  Austria  wishes  to 
gain  time  to  send  30  000  of  her  Italian  army  to 
assist  her  forces  in  Hungary. 

The  Piedmontese  Ministry  have  already  di- 
rected that  the  provisions  and  armament  of  Ales- 
sandria should  be  continued  with  the  utmost  ac 
tivity,  and  that  a camp  of  40,000  men  should  be 
formed  under  the  protection  of  the  cannon  of  the 
fortress  and  of  the  line  extending  between  it  and 
Genoa.  They  have  now  given  fresh  directions 
to  the  War  Department  to  prepare  for  the  im- 
mediate resumption  of  hostilities  as  for  an  event 
likely  to  crush  the  Sardinian  fleet  in  the  Venetian 
waters. 

Commercial  and  Monetary. — Liverpool, April 
28. — Considering  the  actual  position  of  continen- 
tal afl’airs  the  public  securities  have  beeu  firm 
since  the  departure  of  the  last  steamer,  but  mer- 
cantile operations  have  been  dull,  languid  and  un- 
satisfactory in  Manchester,  and  throughout  the 
manufacturing  districts  generally  a feeling  of  de- 
pression largely  prevails. 

The  continuance  of  the  war  between  Prussia 
and  Denmark  and  the  threatening  aspect  of  po- 
litical aflairs  in  Germany  has  had  the  effect  of 
cutting  off  orders  from  those  quarters. 

After  some  slight  fluctuations  during  the  week, 
the  funds  were  more  than  usually  steady. 
Yesterday,  Consols  closing  at  92a91i.  Bank 
Slock  realised  192j  a 194.  Exchequer  Dills  44  a 
47s  premium. 

Advices  from  France  are  dispiriting  and  the 
trade  of  the  continent  generally  is  nearly  at  a 
stand.  Still  the  French  funds  continue  firm  at 
56f.  60  for  3 per  ceuts.  and  88f.  30  for  5 per 
cents. 

The  market  for  Breadstuff's  has  been  inani- 
mate d uring  the  week,  with  limited  operations, 
with  a decline  on  last  week’s  prices  ol  2d.  a 3d. 
on  Wheat,  6d.  a Od.  on  Flour,  and  Is.  to  2s.  61. 
on  Indian  Corn. 

Cotton. — The  sales  for  the  week  amount  to 
24,740  bales,  with  no  actual  variations  from  last 
week’s  quotations.  Of  the  sales  2,500  bales  were 
on  speculation,  and  3,580  for  export.  Of  Ameri- 
can descriptions  sold  11,230  bales  were  uplands 
at  3£d.  a 5d.  ; 11,940  Orleans  at  3§d.  a 5Jd. ; 
7,630  Alabama  and  Mobile  at  3jd.  a 4|d. ; and 
740  Sea  Island  at  7d.  a 13jd.  per  lb.  The  de- 
mand, notwithstanding  the  depressing  influence 
of  the  blockade  of  the  German  ports  upon  the 
trade  of  Manchester,  was  moderately  sustained, 
but  the  abundance  of  the  supply  continues  seri- 
ously to  affect  the  market.  The  fall  of  £ in  the 
Liverpool  market  per  the  America,  has  no  effect 
on  the  Havre  market. 

Havre  Market. — Sales  and  prices  up  to  the 
25ih  tiad  continued  regular,  and  the  prices  were 
very  satisfactory.  In  the  Hamburg  market  there 
is  reported  to  be  an  improvement.  in  Colton. 


For  Governor. 

Joseph  Trumbull  (Whig)  27,800 

Thomas  H.  Seymour  (Dem.)  25,106 

John  M.  Niles  (Free  Sot!)  3,520 

Scattering  40 

Whig  plurality — 2694. 

For  Lieutenant  Governor. 

Thomas  Backus  (Whig)  28,036 

Charles  H.  Bond  (Dem.)  25,235 

John  Boyd  and  scatter.  (F.  S ) 3,498 

Whig  plurality— 2801. 

For  Secretary. 

Roger  H.  Mills  (Whig)  28,059 

Hiram  Weed  (Dem.)  25,210 

Edmund  Perkins  and  seal.  (F.S.)  3,515 
Whig  plurality — 2849. 

For  Treasurer. 

Stephen  Taylor  (Whig)  26,061 

Henry  D.  Smith  (Dem.)  25,319 

George  Read  (F.  S.)  3,582 

Scattering  381 

Whig  plurality — 742.' 

For  Comptroller. 

Abijah  Catlin  (Whig)  28,045 

Rufus  G.  Pinney  (Dem.)  25,140 

Wm.  Alexander  and  scat  (F.  S)  3,540 
Whig  plurality — 2905. 


For  Slate  Senator. — Thirteen  Whigs  are  elec- 
ted, 7 Democrats,  and  1 Free  Soiler.  The  Whigs 
are  in  the  1st,  4th,  5th,  7th,  8lh,  9th,  10th,  11th, 
12th,  13th,  15lh.  and  21st.  districts — Democrats 
in  the  2d,  3d,  6th,  16th,  17th,  18th,  and  19 Lh  dis- 
tricts— and  Free  Soil  in  the  14th. 

The  majority  of  the  Democratic  candidate  in 
the  17lh  district,  is  only  8. 

The  following  is  the  vote  for  Governor  in  the 


counties : 

Trumbull. 

Seymour. 

Niles. 

Hartford  Co. 

5374 

5424 

454 

New  Haven 

4674 

3730 

542 

New  London 

3623 

3183 

518 

Fairfield 

4356 

3512 

201 

Windham 

2215 

1945 

780 

Litchfield 

3778 

3519 

561 

Middlesex 

1961 

2090 

286 

Tolland 

1819 

1703 

178 

27,800 

25,106 

3520 

For  Congress. 

Disl.  I. 

C.  Chapman.  L.  P.  Waldo.  Seal. 

Hartford  Co. 

5500 

5641 

20 

Tolland 

1827 

1803 

8 

7327 

7444 

23 

Dem.  plurality- 

-117. 

Disl-  II. 

J.  F.  Babcock. 

W.  Booth. 

Scat. 

New  Haven  Co.  4543 

4314 

134 

Middlesex  Co. 

1989 

2358 

130 

6532 

6672 

264 

Dem.  plurality 

-140. 

Disl.  III. 

J.  A.  Rockwell. 

C.  Cleveland.  Scat 

New  London  Co.  3724 

3520 

21 

Windham  Co. 

2268 

2611 

6 

5992 

6140 

27 

Dem.  plurality— 148. 


Disl.  IV.  T.  B.  Buller.  N.  H.  Wildman.  Seal. 
Fairfield  Co.  4382  3485  166 

Litchfield  Co.  3790  3543  510 

8172  7028  676 

Whig  plurality — 1144. 

Michigan. — The  following  are  among  the  acts 
of  the  last  Legislature  of  this  State,  viz-: — The 
renewal  of  the  charter  of  the  Farmers’  and  Me- 
chanics’ Bank,  with  an  increase  of  capital  j con- 
solidation of  the  Insurance  Bank,  with  authority 
to  increase  the  slock  from  $60,000  to  $300,000  ; 
the  charter  of  the  Peninsula  Bank,  with  a capital 
of  $100,000  ; the  charter  of  the  North  American 
Health  and  Life  Insurance  Co.  with  a capital  of 
$50,000,  and  the  charter  of  the  Detroit  Marine 
and  Fire  Insurance  Company,  with  a capital  of 
$100,000.  The  banking  institutions  are  on  the 
New  York  Slate  Stock  principle. 


Connecticut. — The  following  is  the  official 
vote  for  Slate  officers  at  the  late  eleetion  ; also 
the  vote  for  members  of  the  Thirty-first  Con- 
gress : 


Wisconsin. — Previous  to  the  adjournment  of 
the  Legislature  of  this  State,  the  Democratic 
[Hunker]  members  met  in  convention  and  adopt- 
ed the  following  resolutions : 

1.  Resolved,  That  while  the  Democracy  of 
Wisconsin  will  faithfully  adhere  to  ail  the  com- 


promises  of  the  Constitution,  and  maintain  all 
the  reserved  rights  of  the  States,  they  declare, 
since  the  crisis  has  arrived  when  that  question 
must  be  met,  their  uncompromising  hostility  to 
the  extension  of  slavery  into  any  new  Territory 
of  the  United  States  which  is  now  free. 

2.  Resolved,  That  in  organizing  governments 
for  New  Mexico  and  California,  the  introduction 
and  existence  of  slavery  in  those  Territories 
should  positively  be  prohibited  by  nets  0/  Congress. 

3.  Resolved,  That  there  should  be  no  more 
Slave  States  admitted  into  the  Federal 
Union. 

4.  Resolved,  That  all  national  laws  recognizing 
Slavery  or  the  Slave  Trade  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, or  any  other  place  under  Ihe  control  of 
Congress,  ought  to  be  immediately  repealed. 

5.  Resolved,  That  we  are  opposed  to  Land  Mo- 
nopoly,  and  believe  that  the  Public  Lands  should 
be  granted  to  actual  settlers,  in  limited  quanti- 
ties, at  the  cost  of  survey  and  transfer. 

6.  Resolved,  That  we  demand  Cheap  Postage,  a 
retrenchment  of  the  expenses  of  the  General 
Government,  so  far  as  may  be  practicable. 

7.  Resolved,  That  Congress  has  the  Constitu- 
tional power,  and  ought  to  make  appropriations 
from  the  I\  ational  Treasury  for  River  and  Har- 
bor Improvements,  to  facilitate  and  protecj 
commerce  between  the  several  States,  and  fo 
reign  Nations;  such  appropriations  to  be  govern- 
ed by  a sound  discretion,  and  a due  regard  for  the 
National  welfare. 

A committee  was  afterwards  appointed  to  wait 
upon  the  Free  Soil  portion  of  the  same  party 
with  a view  to  an  union  upon  the  common  ground 
of  adherence  to  this  platform  of  principles.  A 
condition  of  the  two  divisions  of  the  party  was 
accordingly  effected. 

Kentucky. — Legislative  Divorces:  The  opinion 
of  the  Court  of  Appeals  upon  the  subject  of  the 
constitutionality  of  divorces  by  the  Legislature 
is  given  at  length  in  the  Frankfort  Common- 
wealth. The  question  came  up  in  the  case  of 
Gaines  vs.  Gaines,  on  an  appeal  from  the  Green 
Circuit  Court,  and  the  facts  are  given  as  fol- 
lows : 

“ I'1  1832,  Thomas  Gaines,  being  then  about  70 
years  old,  married  Catharine  L.  Pentecost,  who 
was  about  30  years  old,  and  who  had  never  been 
married.  They  lived  very  unhappily  together 
until  1837,  when  a separation  took  place  under 
an  arrangement  by  which  the  husband  transfer- 
red to  trustees,  for  the  benefit  of  his  wife,  some 
personal  property  and  debts  on  other  persons, 
amounting  to  $700  or  $800.  In  1842,  Mrs.  Gaines 
filed  her  bill  in  chancery  against  her  husband 
praying  for  alimony.  He  filed  an  answer  resist- 
ing her  claim  on  various  grounds.  At  May  term, 
1843,  he  filed  a supplemenlarly  answer,  in  which 
he  relied  on  an  act  of  the  Legislature  divorcing 
him  from  his  wife.  The  act  was  passed  March 
10,  1843,  and  is  in  these  words : 

“ ‘ Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Kentucky,  That  Thomas  Gaines, 
of  Green  county,  be  divorced  from  his  wife, 
Catharine  Gaines.’ 

“ In  January,  1844,  Thomas  Gaines  died,  and 
in  June,  1844,  a bill  of  revivor  was  filed  by  Mrs. 
Gaines  against  his  representatives,  claiming 
dower  in  his  lands,  and  a widow’s  distributive 
share  in  his  slaves  and  personalty;  and  also,  a 
large  sum  for  arrearages  of  alimony.  These 
claims  were  resisted  Isy  Ihe  representative  of 
Thomas  Gaines.  In  1847,  the  cause  having  been 
previously  submitted,  by  consent,  to  the  decision 
of  a member  of  the  bar  in  consequence  of  the  re- 
fusal of  the  Judge  to  adjudicate  in  the  case,  a 
decree  was  rendered  disallowing  the  bar  as  set 
up  under  the  legislative  divorce,  on  the  ground 
that  the  act  was  unconstitutional,  and  rejecting 
the  claim  for  arrearages  of  alimony,  and  for  a 
distributive  portion  of  the  slaves  and  personalty, 
but  decreeing  to  the  widow  dower  in  the  lands, 
slaves  and  personalty,  together  with  rents  for  the 
lands  and  hire  of  the  slaves.  The  representatives 
of  Gaines  appealed  ; arid  Mrs.  Gaines  assigned 
cross  errors,  insisting,  (1)  she  was  entitled  to 
dower  in  the  lands  sold  by  her  husband  before 
marriage,  and  conveyed  by  him  during  coverture, 
in  pursuance  of  his  parol  contract;  (2)  dower 
in  the  slaves  given  by  the  husband  to  his  children 
during  coverture  ; arid  (3)  lor  arrearages  of  ali~ 
The9e  questions  were  decided  against 
Mrs.  Gaines  on  the  authority  of  various  cases  re- 
ferred to  in  the  opinion.” 

1 he  Court  decided  that  divorces  granted  by  the 
Legislature  are  unconstitutional  and  void,  so  far 
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as  the  rights  of  property  are  concerned  ; and  that 
a wife  so  divorced,  without  her  consent,  is,  upon 
the  death  ol  her  husband,  entitled  to  dower  in  his 
lands  and  slaves,  and  to  a distributable  portion  of 
his  personal  estate,  as  fully  as  if  no  such  act  Or 
divorce  had  been  passed.  As  to  the  effect  Or 
such  a divorce  upon  the  relations  of  the  parties 
aside  from  the  rights  of  property,  nothing  is  de- 
cided. That  question  did  not  arise  in  the  case  ; 
and  the  opinion  doe3  not  go  the  length  of  declar- 
ing subsequent  marriages  of  persons  so  divorced 
to  be  illegal  and  void. 

The  decision  was  pronounced  by  Chief  Justice 
Marshall,  with  the  concurrence  of  all  the 
Judges. 

Education. — In  view  of  the  fact  that  no  effi- 
cient system  of  public  education  exists  in  this 
State,  and  that  a convention  to  amend  the  State 
Constitution  would  assemble  in  October  next,  the 
Legislature,  at  its  last  session,  passed  the  follow- 
ing preamble  and  resolution. 

Whereas,  The  subject  of  education  is  one  of 
deep  and  vital  importance,  and  should  be  so  re- 
garded and  cherished  by  every  well  organized 
community,  and  should  be  promoted  and  sustain- 
ed by  all  practicable  means;  and  whereas,  it  is 
believed  Kentucky  has  heretofore  been  too  ne- 
glectful in  providing  the  means  to  snstain  a sys- 
tem of  common  schools  ; and  moreover,  its  suc- 
cess is  deemed  somewhat  doubtful  if  left  alone  to 
the  fluctuations  of  legislation  ; and  whereas,  the 
people,  by  a vote  of  near  38,000  majority  at  the 
last  August  election  in  this  State,  declared  not 
only  in  lavor  of  a system  of  common  schools,  but 
a willingness  to  be  taxed  to  sustain  the  same; 
therefore, 

Resolved,  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Kentucky,  That  we  hereby  re- 
commend to  the  people  of  this  State  to  sign  and 
send  memorials  to  the  Convention,  to  meet  next 
October,  for  the  purpose  of  amending  the  Consti- 
tution, praying  said  Convention  (should  they 
change  said  Constitution)  to  insert  a clause  in  the 
Constitution  made  by  them,  requiring  the  Legis- 
lature to  create  and  maintain,  by  iegislation,  some 
system  of  education  by  which  the  great  mass  of 
the  people  may  be  educated. 

Banking  Capital. — The  aggregate  capital  of  the 
three  principal  bank3,  located  at  Louisville  and 
Lexington,  according  to  a report  made  to  the 
Legislature  last  winter,  is  as  follows  : 

The  capital  stock  for  the  Bank  of 

Kentucky  $5,000,000 

The  capital  stock  for  the  Northern 

Bank  . 3,000,000 

The  capital  stock  for  the  Bank  of 

Louisville  2,000,000 


Total  capital  $10,000,000 

The  capital  of  the  Bank  of  Kentucky  is  thus 
distributed  : 

In  the  Branch  at  Lexington  $050,000 

In  the  Branch  at  Frankfort  350,000 

In  the  Branch  at  Maysville  450,000 

In  the  Branch  at  Danville  220,000 

In  the  Branch  at  Hopkinsville  250,000 

In  the  Branch  at  Bowling  Green  175,000 


Total  $2,095,000 

Leaving  nearly  $3,000,000  at  the  Parent  Bank 
in  Louisville. 

The  Northern  Bank  has  five  branches,  with 
capital  as  follows : 


In  the  Branch  at  Louisville  $600,OOo 

In  the  Branch  at  Paris  770, OOo 

In  the  Branch  at  Covington  250,000 

In  the  Branch  at  Richmond  15o’oUU 

In  the  Branch  at  Greensburg  125,000 


$1,895,000 

Leaving  $1,105  000  of  the  Capital  stock  at  the 
Parent  Bank  in  Lexington. 

The  Bank  of  Louisville  has  two  branches, 
with  $1,800,000  capital  stock  at  Louisville,  and 
the  balance 

In  the  Branch  at  Paducah  $100,000 

In  the  Branch  at  Flemingsburg  100,000 


Tennessee. — School  Fund. — The  board  o 
Commissioners  of  ihe  Common  School  Fund  ot 
this  Slate  announced  the  apportionment  on  the 
4lh  iust.,  lor  the  year  1849,  to  be  at  the  rate  of 
40J  cents  per  scholar.  The  number  of  scholars 
returned  was  278,049,  and  the  amount  apportion- 
ed thereto,  in  ihe  several  counties,  was  $113,304 


^ The  school  fund  amounted  in  October  1847  to 
$1,346,068  15.  The  amount  apportioned  lor  the 


year  1847,  from  this  fund,  was  $117,284  12— in- 
creased, by  sums  from  other  sources,  to  $191,241 
84.  The  scholastic  population,  at  the  same  lime, 
was  266,078.'  The  amount  apportioned  from  the 
School  Fund  for  1848  was  $114,227  18,  and  the 
number  of  scholars  returned  272,000  arid  a frac- 
tion. 

Slavery  Resolutions. — The  recent  Democratic 
State  Convention  to  nominate  a Candidate,  for  the 
office  of  Governor,  at  which  Mr.  A.  O.  P.  Ni- 
cholson presided,  and  Major  William  H.  Polk 
assisted,  adopted  the  following  platform  of  prin- 
ciples, unanimously,  viz: 

Resolved,  That  the  Government  nf  the  United 
States  has  no  control  directly,  mediately  or  im- 
mediately, over  the  institution  of  slavery,  so  as 
to  impair  the  rights  of  the  slaveholder,  and  that 
in  taking  such  control  it  transcends  the  limits  of 
its  legitimate  functions  by  destroying  the  internal 
organization  ot  the  sovereignties  who  created  it. 

Resolved,  That  all  territory  acquired  by  the  arms 
of  the  United  Slates,  or  yielded  by  treaty  by  any 
foreign  power,  belongs  to  the  several  States  of 
this  Union,  as  their  joint  and  common  property, 
in  which  each  and  all  have  common  rights  ; and 
that  the  enactment  by  the  Federal  Government  of 
any  law,  which  should  directly  or  by  its  effects, 
prevent  the  citizens  of  any  State  from  emigrating, 
with  their  property,  of  whatever  description,  into 
such  territory,  would  be  a discrimination  unwar- 
ranted by,  and  in  violation  of,  the  rights  of  the 
Stales  from  which  such  citizens  emigrated,  and 
in  derogation  of  that  perfect  equality  that  belongs 
to  the  several  Slates  as  members  of  this  Union, 
and  would  tend  directly  to  subvert  the  Union  itself. 

Resolved,  That  if  in  disregard  alike  of  every 
consideration  ofjustice,  of  constitutional  right  and 
Iraternal  feeling,  the  fearful  issue  shall  be  forced 
upon  the  country,  which  must  result  from  the 
adoption  and  attempted  enforcement  of  the  Wil- 
mol  Proviso  as  an  act  of  the  General  Government, 
we  can  have  no  difficulty  in  choosing  between  the 
only  alternatives  that  will  then  remain,  of  abject 
submission  to  aggression  and  outrage  on  the  one 
hand,  or  on  Ihe  other,  by  the  adoption,  at  all  haz- 
ards, and  to  the  last  extremity  of  such  measures, 
as  will  vindicate  our  constitutional  rights. 

Resolved,  That  we  hold  it  to  be  the  duty  of  every 
man  in  this  Confederacy  to  oppose  the  passage  of 
any  law  by  which  our  newly  acquired  territory 
may  be  subject  to  such  restriction. 

Resolved,  That  the  passage  of  the  above  men- 
tioned proviso  makes  it  the  duly  of  every  slave- 
holding State,  and  of  all  the  citizens  thereof,  as 
they  value  their  dearest  privileges,  tiieir  sove- 
reignty, their  independence,  their  rights  of  pro- 
perty, to  take  firm,  united  and  concerted  action 
in  this  emergency. 

Resolved,  That  we  regard  the  passage  of  a law 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  abolishing 
slavery  or  the  slave  trade  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia as  a direct  attack  upon  the  institutions  ol' 
the  Southern  States. 

Resolved,  That  in  the  recent  movements  of  a 
large  portiorf  of  the  people  of  the  North,  in  Con- 
gress ; in  the  Legislatures  of  the  States;  in  tha 
civil  Courts  ; in  the  primary  assemblies  of  tha 
people;  in  their  continued  efforts  to  abolish  sla- 
very in  the  District  of  Columbia  ; in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Wilmol  Proviso ; and  in  the  protec- 
tion of  fugitive  slaves,  we  perceive  a total  disre- 
gard and  reckless  violation  of  all  their  pledges  in 
the  Constitution,  and  a design  not  only  to  prevent 
the  extension  ot  slavery  into  the  newly  acquired 
territory,  but  to  abolish  it  forcibly  at  no  distant 
day,  in  all  the  States  of  the  Union  where  it  now 
exists. 

Missouri. — Lunatic  Asylum. — A building  suit- 
ed to  the  purposes  of  an  asylum  for  the  Insane  is 
about  being  erected  at  Fulton,  Charles  Countv, 
in  this  Slate,  at  a cost  of  $44,290. 

Minnesota  : — From  the  National  Intelligencer. 
— According  to  the  final  provisions  of  the  bill 
which  lias  transferred  this  extensive  wilderness 
into  a Territory  of  the  United  States,  it  is  boun- 
ded on  liie  north  by  the  British  possessions,  on 
the  east  by  Lake  Superior  and  the  State  of  Wis- 
consin, on  the  south  by  the  State  of  Iowa,  and 
on  the  west  by  the  Missouri  river  and  the  exten- 
sive possessions  of  the  Indians;  The  surface  of 
the  country  is  genei ally  level,  and  it  has  been 
estimated  that  at  least  two-thirds  of  its  area  con- 
sists ot  prairie  land,  the  remainder  being  forest. 
Much  oi  the  soil  is  leriile,  and  easy  of  cultiva- 
tion. It  is  watered  by  no  less  than  six  of  the 
most  superb  rivers  on  the  face  of  the  earth — the 
Mississippi  and  Missouri,  River  Au  Jacques,  the 
SW  Fevers,  the  Red  mer,  emptying  i,uto  Hud-> 
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son’s  Bay,  and  Ihe  St.  Louis,  emptying  into  Lake 
Superior.  Were  it  not  for  tbe  Falls  of  St.  Mary, 
(a  canal  having  been  built  around  those  of  Ni- 
agara.) a vessel  sailing  from  the  city  of  New 
York,  by  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  great  Lakes, 
might  deposile  her  merchandise  almost  within  its 
very  heart ; while  it  is  a well  known  fact  that  a 
New  Orleans  steamer  may,  by  the  Mississippi 
and  Missouri  rivers,  transport  the  products  of  the 
South  to  its  more  remote  extremities.  The  -two 
facts,  that  Minnesota  is  laved  by  the  waters  of 
the  largest  lake  in  the  world,  and  that  in  its  very 
centre  are  located  at  least  a thousand  lesser 
lakes,  which  constitute  the  fountain-head  of  the 
Father  of  Waters,  are  in  themselves  sufficient  to 
give  it  a world-wide  reputation,  in  addition  to 
all  this,  the  climate  of  this  Territory  is  all  that 
could  be  desired.  The  winters  are  indeed  some- 
what long  and  cold,  but  they  are  regular  ; and,  as 
to  the  summers,  we  have  never  witnessed  any 
that  were  to  us  so  bracing  and  delightful.  The 
dreaded  ague  is  a stranger  in  this  region,-and  the 
very  night-airs  seem  to  increase  the  strength  of 
the  voyagers  and  Indian  traders,  who,  for  the  most 
part,  are  the  only  civilized  inhabitants  of  the  do- 
main. Game  is  found  m the  greatest  abundance, 
from  the  buffalo  to  the  deer  and  the  grouse,  and 
there  is  no  region  in  the  world  where  cau  be 
found  a greater  variety  of  fresh-water  fish. 

The  Indian  population  is  by  far  the  most  exten- 
sive now  existing  within  its  limits,  but  the  nations 
are  only  two  in  number,  the  Chippeways  and  the 
Sioux.* 

With  regard  to  the  towns  or  villages  existing 
at  the  present  time  in  Minnesota,  we  can  offer  but 
little.  So  far  as  we  now  remember,  they  con- 
sist of  only  three  : Fond  du  Lac,  on  the  St.  Louis, 
a mere  trading  post;  St.  Peters,  at  the  mouth  ot 
the  river  of  tnat  name,  distinguished  as  the  site 
of  Fort  Snelling,  and  as  being  within  five  or  six 
miles  of  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  and  at  the 
head  of  steamboat  navigation  ; and  the  hamlet 
of  St,  Paul,  which  is  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Mississippi,  only  about  six  miles  below  the  mouth 
of  the  St.  Peter’s.  The  fact  that  the  last  named 
place  has  been  selected  as  the  seat  of  government 
of  the  new  Territory  renders  it  of  some  interest. 
It  is  situated  on  a bluff'  which  rises  some  fiuy  feet 
above  the  Mississippi,  and,  though  it  is  flanked  Dy 
a thinly-wooded,  or  rather  prairie  country,  the 
soil  is  fertile,  and  the  scenery  both  up  and  down 
the  Mississippi  is  exceedingly  beautilul.  Unlike 
that  portion  running  south  of  the  Missouri,  this 
portion  of  the  great  river  is  invariably  translu- 
cent, and  for  many  reasons  is  interesting  to  an 
uncommon  degree.  Steamboats  drawing  only  a 
few  inches  of  water  navigate  this  portion  of  the 
river  during  the  whole  summer.  When  we  visi- 
ted St.  Paul  (1846)  the  majority  of  its  dwellings, 
if  not  all,  (numbering  not  more  than  half  a dozen,) 
were  built  of  logs,  and,  though  very  comfortable, 
were  not  particularly  showy.  At  that  lime,  too, 
the  only  business  carried  on  there  was  that  of 
trading  with  the  Indians. 

With  regard  to  the  agricultural  products,  we 
cannot  speak  with  much  confidence.  Wild  rice, 
we  know,  grows  in  great  abundance,  and  is  the 
staple  article  of  food  with  the  Indians.  For  corn, 
the  climate  is  considered  rather  cold,  but  potatoes 
and  the  more  common  vegetables  grow  to  perfec- 
tion. In  many  parts  the  maple  tree  predomi- 
nates, and  a fine  sugar  is  produced  in  considera- 
ble quantities.  Ttie  principal  timbers  are  pine 
and  a dwarfish  oak.  The  only  Alpine  region  of 
Minnesota  is  that  which  lies  upon  Lake  Superior, 
and  the  beautilul  mountains  which  here  kiss  the 
blue  of  heaven  are  invariably  covered  with  a mis- 
cellaneous forest ; and,  if  half  the  stories  we  have 
heard  are  true,  they  must  abouud  in  the  valuable 
minerals  of  copper  and  silver. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  may  desire  further 
information  in  regard  to  the  Territory  of  Minne- 
sota would  do  well  to  consult  the  following  au- 
thorities, viz.;  Gen.  Pike,  who  travelled  through 
the  region  in  1806;  Henry  R.  Schoolcraft’s  tra- 
vels both  in  1830  and  1832  ; Major  Long,  who 
visited  Leech  Lake  in  1823;  and  M.  Nioolet, 
whose  map  of  the  region  is  exceedingly  valuable  ; 
an  occasional  item  of  information  may  also  be 
obtained  from  a little  work  entitled  “ A Summer 
in  the  Wilderness,”  published  in  1846  j 

* The  new  home  cf  the  Winnebagoes,  near  the 
junction  of  ihe  Grow  Wing  River  with  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  the  intended  place  oi  removal  ior  the  Me" 
nominees,  are  within  its  limits.  Hd.  Niles'  Keg. 

t The  “ Keconnotssance  of  the  Mtnnay  Sotor 
Watapah,  or  St.  Peter’s  lliver,’’  by  Mr.  Feather- 
stonhuugh,  in  1835,  may  also  be  consulted  with  pro- 
fit. ikd,  files’  Reg-. 


The  act  organizing  the  territory  makes  provi- 
sion for  a division  of  it  in  case  Congress  sees  fit 
so  to  do.  The  government  is  to  be  organized  in 
the  usual  manner,  consisting  of  a governor,  se- 
cretary, and  legislative  assembly.  The  two  for- 
mer hold  office  for  four  years.  The  last  consists 
of  a council  elected  every  two  years,  and  an  as- 
sembly chosen  annually,  on  the  principle  of  uni- 
versal suffrage.  All  laws  enacted  by  this  body- 
are  to  be  submitted  to  the  U.  S.  Congress,  and  it 
disapproved  are  annulled.  The  act  contains  the 
usual  provisions  for  a territorial  judiciary  esta- 
blishment. The  governor’s  salary  is  fixed  at  $1,- 
500,  but  he  receives  $£1,000  additional  as  superin- 
tendent of  Indian  affairs.  The  salary  of  the  se- 
cretary and  each  of  the  judges  is  $1,800.  The 
per  diem  of  members  of  the  Legislature  is  three 
dollars,  and  the  sessions  are  limited  to  sixty  days. 
The  laws  in  force  in  Wisconsin  at  the  date  of  its 
admission  into  the  Union  remain  in  operation  in 
the  new  territory  until  modified  by  the  Legisla- 
ture. The  Legislature  is  to  hold  its  first  session 
at  St.  Paul,  at  a lime  to  be  named  by  the  gover- 
nor, and  thereafter  wherever  it  may  establish  the 
seat  of  government.  The  governor  appoints  the 
lime  and  place  for  holding  the  first  election  of 
members  as  also  of  a Congressional  delegate.  All 
subsequent  elections  are  to  be  regulated  by  the 
territorial  law.  J ha  act  appropriates  $20,000 
for  the  erection  of  public  bniluings  at  the  seat  o! 
government,  and  5,000  for  the  purchase  of  a li- 
brary. 

Cit v of  New  York. — From  the  inaugural 
message  of  Mayor  Woodhull,  tbe  following  state, 
rnents  are  taken  : 

Finances- — The  permanent  city  debt,  redeema- 
ble from  the  sinking  fund,  May  1,  1849,  was  a 
follows  : 

Five  per  cent,  city  stocks 
of  1820  and  1829,  re- 
deemable in  1850  $250,0,00 

Five  per  cent,  fire  loan 
stocks,  redeemable  in 
1851  500,000 

Five  per  cent,  public  buil- 
ding stocks,  redeemable 
in  1856  515,000 

Five  per  cent,  fire  indem- 
nity stocks,  redeemable 
in  1863  375,088 


Water  debt,  in  various 
stocks — aggregate 


-$1,640,088  00 
13,006,695  00 


Total  $14,646,783  00 

Less. 

Amount  of  stocks  and  bonds  held 
by  the  commissioners  of  the  sink- 
ing fund  for  tbe  redemption  of 
the  city  debt  $2,981,001  00 
Balance  in  treasury  to 

credit  of  water  fund  27,553  31 
Balance  in  bank  to  cre- 
dit of  commissioners’ 
fund  38.866  48 


-$3,047,420  79 


Nett  amount  of  city  debt  to  be  re- 
deemed by  the  sinking  fund  $11,599,362  21 
Beside  the  assets  above  mentioned,  the  com 
missioners  hold  real  estate  and  bonds  and  mort- 
gages belonging  to  the  “ fire  loan  account,”  and 
also  bonds  and  mortgages  taken  for  sales  of  real 
estate,  amounting  in  all  to  $458,169  32,  which 
are  to  be  applied  in  redemption  of  the  city  debt. 
Amount  of  appropriations  on  ac- 
count of  city  government  for  the 
current  year  $2,165,989  00 

Of  which  there  was  expended  and 
paid  out  between  January  1 and 
the  1st  inst.  794,705  25 

Leaving  for  expenditures  during 
the  remainder  of  the  year,  and  to 
meet  existing  liabilities  1,371,283  75 

Fire  Department. — The  force  consists  of  1600 
men,  33  engines,  9 hook  and  ladder  trucks,  and 
43  carriages,  with  50,000  feet  of  hose. 

Street  cleaning. — The  nett  expenditures  for  this 
purpose,  for  the  year  ending  30th  April,  amount- 
ed to  $1 55,988  49,  and  the  quantity  of  manure 
and  rubbish  removed,  (or  the  same  period,  from 
the  streets,  amounted  to  526,311  cart-loads. 

Lighting  llie  Streets. — The  number  of  lamps  in 
use  is  11,239—  of  which  6,720  are  oil  lamps,  and 
4,519  are  lor  burning  gas.  About  400  of  the 


Mayor  recommends  that  the  whole  city  be  light- 
ed with  gas. 

Croton  Water. — The  receipts  of  the  department 
from  water  rent  for  the  year  ending  May  1,  were 
$255,053  against  $221,635  for  the  year  1847, 
showing  an  increase  over  the  previous  year  of 
$33  417.  The  same  or  nearly  the  same  rate  of 
increase  runs  through  the  past  five  years,  from 
which  the  anticipation  may  be  safely  indulged 
that  the  predictions  concerning  this  great  work 
will  be  abundantly  verified,  and  that  the  rents  at 
no  very  distant  period  of  time  will  be  sufficient 
to  meet  the  annual  interest  on  the  entire  debt. 
This  constant  annual  increase  of  receipts,  added 
to  an  economical  and  prudent  expenditure,  has 
reduced  the  tax  on  water  from  twenty  cents  in 
1842  to  twelve  cents  in  1849,  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  this  tax  will  be  still  further 
reduced. 

Amended  Charier. — This  instrument  having 
been  approved  of  by  the  people,  it  will  go  into 
effect  on  Ihe  first  of  June  next.  The  leading- 
principle  which  distinguishes  the  amended  char- 
ter from  those  under  which  the  affairs  of  the  city 
have  been  heretofore  conducted  consists  in  the 
separation  of  the  executive  from  the  legislative 
functions  of  the  government.  The  legislative  is 
vested  as  formerly  in  the  Common  Council,  while 
ihe  executive  is  vested  in  the  Mayor — the  heads 
of  departments,  and  such  executive  officers  as 
shall  be  from  time  to  time  created  by  law.  And, 
it  is  expressly  provided  that  neither  the  Common 
Council,  nor  any  committee  or  member  thereof, 
shall  perform  any  executive  business  whatever; 
except  such  as  is  or  shall  be  imposed  on  them 
by  the  laws  of  the  Stale,  and  except  that  the 
Board  of  Aldermen  may  approve  or  reject  the 
nominations  made  to  them  by  the  provisions  of 
the  charier.  The  various  deparlments  and  iheir 
suborilioate  bureaux  are  specifically  created,  and 
the  general  duties  of  each  assigned,  leaving  the 
detailed  duties  in  respect  to  each,  and  the  crea- 
tion of  the  necessary  additional  departments  and 
bureaux,  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Common  Coun- 
cil. 

Pavements. — The  advantages  of  the  recent 
pavement  in  Broadway  (consisting  of  regular  oo- 
long blocks  of  stone  laid  diagonally  upon  a sur- 
face properly  prepared  for  them)  over  that  of  the 
cobble  stone  pavement  in  ordinary  use,  are  pre- 
sented, as  liable  to  derangement,  requiring  fewer 
repairs,  and  consequently  causing  less  interrup- 
tion to  Ihe  public  travel,  diminishing  the  cost  of 
street  cleaning,  decreasing  the  wear  of  vehicles, 
producing  less  fatigue  to  horses,  and  adding 
greatly  to  the  comfort  of  passengers. 

Police. — For  the  condition  of  this  Department 
the  Mayor  refers  to  the  recent  report  of  his  pre- 
decessor. 

The  vote  of  the  city  in  the  adoption  of  the 
amended  charter  was  : For  the  amendments  27,- 
373 ; against,  1,830. 

It  appears  from  a report  of  the  Chief  of  Police 
of  the  city  of  New  York,  that  there  are  4,507 
places  in  the  city  where  spiritous  liquors  are 
sold.  Of  these,  3,814  are  licensed;  729  are  not 
licensed  ; and  at  3,573  where  liquors  are  sold  on 
Sunday.  During  the  past  year  25,769  arrests 
were  made  for  violations  of  law  and  order,  and 
3,539  complaints  lor  violations  of  Corporation 
ordinances  were  sent  to  the  Corporation  Attor- 
ney. 

During  the  same  period,  lodgings  were  furnished 
in  the  station  houses  to  46,712  persons;  3,539 
lost  children  were  restored  to  their  parents;  151 
fires  ciscovered  and  extinguished  by  policemen; 
756  stores  and  dwellings  iound  open  at  night  arid 
taken  in  charge  by  members  of  the  Department: 
and  98  persons  were  rescued  Irom  drowning. 

New  York  and  Boston. — The  Boston  Allas 
makes  a comparison  between  ihe  growth  of  New 
York  and  Boston  in  wealth  since  1040.  In  seven 
years  the  increased  value  of  real  and  peiscmal 
estate  in  Boston  was^ver  $73,000,000  ; the  as- 
sessed value  being  in  1847,  $97,764,500  real,  and 
$64,595,500  personal,  while  io  six  years  the  de- 
creased value  in  New  York  was  more  than  $7,- 
000  000,  the  value  of  ihe  real  estate  in  1847  being 
$187,314  586,  and  $57,657,917  personal,  tn  Bos- 
ton,me  rates  for  1648  swell  the  above  amount  to 
$160,403,200  real  estate,  and  $67,224,800  per- 
sonal. The  Alias  attributes  trie  gieat  gam  of 
Boston  ovei  her  rival  to  the  railroads  of  Massa- 
chusetts, especially  the  Aioany  one. 

fKf3  The  steamship  Great  Britain  has  been 


lately  &tpd  eso  also  nearly  read y fgj  use.  i he  svM  If*  England  for  s£25,ooq  to  go  to  California 
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Riot  in  New  York. — The  city  of  New  York 
has  become  Ihe  scene  of  a terrible  riot,  arising 
from  a private  quarrel  between  two  actors,  For- 
rest and  Macready.  The  details  of  it  are  too 
voluminous  for  our  columns,  and  we  confine  our- 
selves to  some  leading  particulars.  On  Monday, 
7th  inst.  Macready,  who  is  an  Englishman,  at- 
tempted to  play,  but  the  disturbance  was  so  great 
that  it  was  impossible  to  proceed.  At  the  advice 
of  leading  play-goers  he  attempted  it  again  on 
Thursday,  the  10th  inst.  at  the  Aslor  Place  Opera 
House.  A mob  soon  assembled,  and  a strong 
police  force  was  assembled  to  preserve  the  peace 
The  national  guards  were  called  out  to  aid  the 
police.  At  the  commencement  of  the  perform- 
ance rioters  inside  of  the  house  raised  a disturb- 
ance, and  were  immediately  seized  by  the  police. 

The  leading  rioters  having  been  taken  out,  a 
mob  outside — about  five  thousand  persons  having 
gathered  around  the  house — commenced  throw- 
ing stones  at  the  windows.  Some  of  these  mis- 
siles, weighing  from  one  to  three  pounds,  passed 
into  the  building,  and  fell  among  the  audience, 
knocking  off  hats  and  inflicting  slight  injuries. 
Nobody  was  seriously  hurt. 

During  these  proceedings  a number  of  police- 
men, headed  by  their  chief,  remained  inside, 
picking  out  the  rioters  from  the  various  parts  of 
the  building,  while  outside  a troop  of  cavalry 
and  a body  of  the  police  were  kept  at  bay  by  the 
mob. 

The  cavalry,  from  some  cause  or  other,  did 
not  arrive  on  the  ground  until  near  9 o’clock, 
when  the  police  conquered  the  rioters  inside. 

All  the  doors  were  guarded  by  police  and 
strongly  barred  inside,  which  prevented  the  mob 
from  breaking  in,  although  some  uneasiness  pre- 
vailed, lest  an  attempt  would  be  made  to  tire  the 
building. 

Between  eight  and  nine  o’clock  the  mob  out- 
side was  increasing  each  moment  in  numbers 
and  ferocily.  Several  of  the  policemen  had 
been  brought  in  severely  wounded,  one  or  two 
of  the  entrances  were  forced,  and  as  imminent 
danger  was  apprehended,  Mayor  Woodhull,  who 
was  present,  gave  orders  to  Gen.  Sandford  to 
bring  the  military  into  the  melee.  The  order 
was  promptly  obeyed,  and  in  a few  minutes  seve- 
ral companies  of  the  National  Guard  were  placed 
in  position  around  the  theatre. 

They  were  at  first  greeted  with  hisses  and 
groans,  but  in  a short  time,  just  after  the  cur- 
tain fell  on  Macbeth,  the  paving-stones  began  to 
be  hurled  at  them,  and  many  of  them  were  very 
severely,  if  not  fatally  injured.  They  stood  this 
pelting,  however,  like  veterans,  nearly  half  an 
hour,  only  removing  their  comrades  inside  the 
theatre,  as  fast  as  they  were  struck  down.  At 
the  solicitation  of  the  Chief  of  Police,  Mr.  Re- 
corder Tallmadge,  amid  a shower  of  missiles 
ventured  his  life  to  warn  them  off.  The  caution 
was  unheeded,  and  the  Mayor  and  Sheriff  YVes- 
lervelt  being  called  to  the  scene,  the  order  was 
finally  given  to  fire  ■' 

A platoon  of  the  National  Guard  instantly  an- 
swered the  summons ! a number  of  the  mob  fell, 
and  among  them  a noted  convict  from  the  State 
Prison.  The  rioters  then  retreated  in  confusion, 
but  soon  rallying,  they  came  on  more  determined 
than  ever,  and  it  was  only  until  three  more  vol- 
lies  had  been  discharged  into  the  excited  crowd, 
that  they  were  induced  to  retire.  Probably 
two  hundred  balls  were  fired,  of  which  twenty 
took  effect. 

The  whole  number  killed  and  who  have  sir.ce-^ 
died  of  their  wounds,  is  twenty-one ; and  the 
number  wounded,  including  the  military  is  thirty- 
three.  Several  persons  were  killed  and  wounded 
who  were  attracted  to  the  scene  by  mere  foolish 
curiosity.  The  city  was  in  a stale  of  high  ex- 
ment;  many  citizens  approving  of  the  course 
adopted  by  the  authorities  to  suppress  the  mob, 
anu  others  condemning  it.  Alltempts  by  the 
lawless  and  reckless  have  happily  failed  to  renew 
the  scenes  of  violence  ; many  arrests  have  been 
made,  and  the  law  has  regained  its  supremacy. 
Thus  a whole  community  has  been  inflamed,  and 
blood  has  been  profusely  shed,  and  all  about  a 
couple  of  worthless  players.  The  coroner’s  in- 
quest on  the  dead  is  awaited  with  some  anxiety 
and  apprehension. 

The  Coroner’s  jury  have  brought  in  a verdict 
in  relation  to  those  killed  in  the  late  riot,  “ that 
the  circumstances  existing  at  the  lime  justified  the  au- 
thorities in  giving  the  order  to  fire  upon  the  mob. 

We  further  believe  that  if  a larger  number  ef 


the  police  had  been  ordered  out,  the  necessity  of 
a resort  to  the  use  of  the  military  might  have 
been  avoided.” — Presbyterian. 

Health  Statistics  of  New  Orleans. — A re- 
port publisned  in  the  New  Orleans  Medical  Jour- 
nal under  Ihe  auspicesoftho  Society  of  the  Board 
of  Health,  presents  the  following  facts  relative  to 
the  hygeian  condition  of  that  city.  The  total 
number  of  deaths  from  all  diseases  for  the  year 
1817,  was  7,582.  Of  this  number,  2,294  died  of 
yellow  fever,  and  were  unacclimated,  516  were 
non-residents,  stillborn,  and  died  of  accidents; 
leaving  the  figures  4,771  to  represent  (he  mortali- 
ty of  the  permanent  inhabitants  of  New  Orleans 
in  the  year  1847. 

The  number  of  deaths  from  all  diseases  in  1848 
was  9,352.  Of  this  number,  died  of  cholera  924, 
of  yellow  fever  872,  of  ship  fever  241,  still-born 
and  by  accident  550  ; leaving  6,765  as  the  number 
of  deaths  among  the  resident  population  of  the  city 
for  the  year  1848.  The  population  of  New  Or- 
leans is  never  less  than  100,000,  and  dining  the 
business  months  it  reaches  150,000  to  160,000. 

The  epidemic  cholera  made  Its  appearance  in 
New  Orleans  about  the  12ih  of  December  last, 
and  raged  for  about  a month.  From  the  latter 
part  of  January  to  the  1st  of  March,  it  ceased  to 
attract  much  attention,  yet  during  this  interval 
the  weekly  deaths  from  cholera  were  never  short 
of  twenty-four.  After  the  beginning  of  March  it 
increased  rapidly,  and  the  following  table  shows 
the  gradual  rise  and  declension  of  the  disease  : 

Cholera.  Total. 

For  the  weekending 


3d  March, 

25 

112 

10th  “ 

50 

162 

17th  “ 

116 

296 

24th  “ 

287 

721 

31st  “ 

238 

378 

7th  April 
14th  “ 

117 

228 

73 

197 

21st  “ 

101 

232 

28th  “ 

70 

117 

From  the  reports  of  the  cholera  cases  in  this 
number  of  the  Journal,  we  find  that  the  treat- 
ment has  become  pretty  much  uniform.  Sina- 
pisms and  friction,  with  spirits  of  turpentine, 
mustard,  &c.,and  as  internal  medicines,  calomel 
and  morphia,  with  the  camphor  mixture. 

The  Cholera. — Cholera  prevails  extensively 
at  the  West.  In  the  Western  papers  received 
by  mail  on  the  15th  inst.  we  have  note  of  the  fol- 
lowing : At  Versailles,  Kentucky,  two  deaths; 
at  Georgetown,  Kentucky,  one  death;  on  the 
steamer  St.  Paul  on  the  Missouri  river,  eleven 
deaths;  on  the  Algoma,  four  ; at  Maysville,  Ken- 
tucky, twenty-one  deaths  in  the  city  and  sur- 
rounding country  during  twenty-four  hours  end 
ing  on  the  afternoon  of  the  10th  inst. ; on  the 
steamer  Belle  Key  from  New  Orleans,  five 
deaths;  on  the  Ivanhoe,  four;  on  the  America, 
eighteen  ; on  the  Nominee,  several;  at  Shep- 
herdsville,  Kentucky,  three;  on  the  Kentucky 
river,  four  ; at  New  Albany , two  ; in  Washing- 
ton, Kentucky,  two  ; at  Yazoo  City,  several ; in 
Mason  county,  Kentucky,  twelve  cases  and  six 
deaths;  in  Charleston  Bottom,  several ; at  Rock 
Island,  one.  At  Louisville,  the  disease  appears 
to  be  prevailing,  but  the  papers  of  that  place 
talk  very  vaguely,  and  from  their  statements 
there  are  no  deaths,  although  cases  are  constant- 
ly occurring.  We  have  already  had  statements 
by  telegraph  of  the  ravages  of  the  disease  at  St. 
Louis  and  Cincinnati.  At  St.  Louis  it  had  been 
carried  into  the  Orphans’  Home  by  infection,  and 
four  deaths  had  occurred.  At  Fort  Smith  it  was 
prevailing,  and  five  deaths  from  it  had  occurred 
, in  one  emigrant  company.  The  ravages  of  the 
'disease  at  Maysville,  as  will  be  seen  above,  have 
increased  alarmingly. 

Dates  from  Galveston  to  the  29th  ult.,  state 
that  cholera  existed  at  Austin,  Bexar,  Indepen- 
dence, New  Braunfels,  and  San  Antonio,  and 
that  it  had  bioken  out  among  the  troops  at  Lare- 
do. No  particulars  of  any  note  are  given. 

The  Cotton  Crop. — The  Southron,  published 
at  Jackson,  Mississippi,  has  the  following  in  re- 
lation to  the  prospects  of  the  Cotton  crop  : 

“ In  the  course  of  this  week,  we  heard  three 
very  intelligent  Planters,  who  had  given  the  sub- 
ject much  thought  and  attention,  give  it  as  their 
opinion  that  the  next  cotton  crop  of  the  United 
Stales  would  fall  short  of  at  least  500,000  bales, 
in  consequence  of  the  untimely  and  destructive 
frosts  ot  April,  and  the  extraordinary  and  pro- 
longed oveiflows  of  the  Mississippi.  They 
thought  the  frost  would  destroy  at  least  300,000, 


and  the  overflows  200,000  bales.  This  slate  of 
things,  (without  making  any  allowance  for  an 
unpropitious  Fall,)  cannot  fail  to  have  a very 
sensible  influence  on  the  price  of  our  great  staple 
as  soon  as  it  is  generally  known  and  understood. 
Colton  planted  late  is  always  more  or  less  liable 
to  injury  in  the  Fall  from  the  worm  and  frost. 
Hence,  although  we  might  approximate  in  our 
estimate  of  the  immediate  injury  already  done 
to  the  crop,  time  alone  can  develope  the  remote 
consequences  of  these  two  drawbacks.  We 
should,  however,  hope  for  the  best. 

Battles  in  Mexico. — In  the  battle  of  Molino 
del  Rey, 

Worth’s  loss  was  1 for  every  4 

Taylor’s  loss  at  Buena  Vista  1 

Scott’s  loss  at  Cerro  Gordo  1 

Do  at  Churubusco  and  Contreras  1 
Do  in  battles  Sept.  12,  13  and  14  1 
At  those  of  Palo  Alto,  Resaca  and 

Monterey,  about  1 

Another  view  is  presented  in  the  comparison 
of  the  American  with  the  Mexican  lorce. 


do 

do 

do 

do 


do 


4 

4 

2 

4 

4 


Taylor,  at  Buena  Vista  fought  1 to 

Do  Palo  Alto  and  Resaca  1 

Do  Monterey  1 

Scott,  at  Cerro  Gordo  1 

Do  Churubusco  and  Contreras  1 

Worth,  at  Molino  4 

Scott,  on  '.he  12th,  13th  and  14th , esti- 
mated 1 3 

The  British  Navigation  Laws. — The  reply 
of  the  United  States  Government  to  inquiries 
made  by  the  British  Charge  d’Affaires,  respect- 
ing the  proposed  relaxation  of  the  Bntish  Navi- 
gation Laws,  has  been  published  and  presented  to 
the  House  of  Commons  of  the  British  Parliament. 
The  reply  slates  that  a pacific  proposal  had  been 
made  by  the  President  of  the  United  Slates  to  the 
British  Government,  through  Mr.  Bancroft,  by  a 
note  addressed  to  Lord  Palmerston,  dated  3d  No- 
vember, 1846,  to  conclude  a treaty  providing 
“ that  British  ships  could  trade  from  any  port  in 
the  world  to  any  port  in  the  United  States,  and 
be  received,  protected,  and,  in  respect  to  charges 
and  duties,  treated  like  American  ships,  if  recip- 
rocally American  ships  could  in  like  manner 
trade  from  any  part  of  the  world  to  any  port 
under  the  dominion  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty.” 

Portsmouth  (N.  H.)  Steam  Factory, — The 
Journal  of  that  city  says  : — During  the  past  year 
about  two  millions  three  hundred  thousand  yards 
of  lawn  have  been  manufactured  at  the  mill. 
The  product  of  October,  November,  and  De- 
cember, was  about  675,000  yards  which  is  at  the 
rate  of  2,700,000  per  year — 200,000  more  than 
the  highest  estimate  of  the  product  of  the  mill. 
And  while  the  amount  of  yards  manufactured 
lias  been  much  increased,  the  expense  of  coal 
has  been  reduced  about  fifty  per  cent,  for  the 
last  half-year. 

Mexican  Hacienda. — The  hacienda  or  estate, 
of  the  Mexican,  Jaral,  embraces  probably  the 
largest  landed  possessions  in  the  world.  It  lies 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  State  of  Guanaxuato, 
and  embraces  part  of  the  State  of  Zacatecas,  and 
amounts  to  about  50,000  square  miles.  This  is 
larger  than  the'whole  of  the  Stale  of  Tennessee. 
This  nabob  also  owns  3,000,000  head  of  live 
stock. 

Proposed  modification  of  the  Sub-Trea- 
sury : — The  New  York  Express  says  : — It  is  sta- 
ted that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  approves 
a suggestion  made  by  Mr.  Fillmore  when  Con- 
troller of  this  State,  to  receive  State  Bank  Notes, 
secured  by  the  stocks  of  the  United  States,  in 
payment  of  all  sums  due  the  Government.  If 
Congress  should  sanction  this  course,  the  bad  ef- 
fects of  the  Sub-Treasury  would  be  almost  done 
away  with,  if  indeed  the  whole  system  would  not 
be  almost  in  fact  repealed,  by  its  action.  As 
New  Y-ork  collects  two-thirds  of  the  customs 
revenue,  this  amount  would  be  paid  in  city  bank 
bills,  and  by  those  of  our  country  banks,  lor  all 
our  banks  are  soon  to  be  free  banks,  and  will  be 
obliged,  for  want  of  State  Stocks,  to  use  United 
Slate  Stocks  to  procure  their  circulating  notes 
with.  New  York  has  granted  to  her  banks  the 
privilege  of  using  United  States  Stocks, — a privi- 
lege other  States  would  grant  to  their  bank3  in 
self-defence.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  this 
system  would  at  once  create  a State  currency, 
guaranteed  by  the  General  Government,  that 
would  have  a national  circulation,  be  as  safe  for 
the  Governmee!-  »s  specie,  a oil.  relieve  the  busL 
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ness  men  of  the  country  from  the  uncertainty  and 
violent  fluctuations,  that  are  now  caused  by  the 
passage  of  coin  from  the  banks  to  the  Sub  Trea- 
sury and  vice  versa.  The  despatch  alluded  to 
may  be  rumor  only,  but  it  is  such  a rumor  as  bu- 
siness men  would  be  glad  to  see  confirmed  in  its 
chief  features. 

Perils  op  Mexican  Travel. — Death  of  an 
American. — The  New  Orleans  Picayune  publishes 
a letter  from  Jalapa,  dated  April  18th , giving 
the  particulars  of  an  attack  upon  a diligence, 
and  the  death  of  one  of  the  passengers,  Mr.  C, 
M.  Bugbee,  from  Boston.  The  diligence  left 
Vera  Cruz  on  the  16th  ult.  for  the  city  of  Mexi- 
co, with  seven  passengers,  two  of  whom  were 
ladies.  In  the  stage  were  Col.  A.  C.  Ramsay, 
formerly  of  the  lllh  infantry,  U.  S.  Army,  C. 
M.  Bugbee,  Mr.  Dougherty,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
and  Mr.  Jewell,  of  Mexico,  and  one  foreigner. 
About  1 o’clock  at  night  the  diligence  was  slop- 
ped by  four  robbers,  between  Sante  Fe  and  San 
Juan.  They  were  armed  with  lances  and  esco- 
petes.  The  passengers  asked  them  what  they 
wanted,  and  they  answered  their  money.  Upon 
this  they  declared  they  would  not  give  it,  and 
told  them  to  clear  out  or  fight  for  it.  Col.  Ram- 
say called  one  close  up  to  the  stage  and  told  him 
him  that  they  were  all  armed  with  revolvers, 
and  were  prepared  for  any  emergency.  The 
robbers  commenced  the  attack,  when  Ramsay 
shot  one  of  them  and  they  fled.  Bugbee  was 
wounded  severely,  three  buckshot  having  enter- 
ed his  hip.  He  expired  before  reaching  Jalapa. 
The  writer  of  the  letter  supposes  that  Mr.  Bug- 
bee went  out  as  the  agent  ol  the  New  York  Sun 

California  Items. — The  barque  Smyrna  sail 
ed  from  New  York  on  Monday  lor  San  Francis- 
co, with  a full  cargo  of  merchandise.  She  had 
only  twoipassengers. 

The  barque  Helen  Augusta  sailed  from  Boston 
on  Monday  for  California,  with  61  passengers. 
The  brig  Chatham  cleared  for  the  same  destina- 
tion, with  the  “ F.ssex  Mining  and  Trading  Com- 
pany,” Jhirty  in  number. 

The  Boston  Traveller  says  that  six  members  of 
the  Mutual  Protection  and  California  Company, 
which  left  that  city  for  California  overland  via 
St.  Louis,  returned  on  Saturday  last,  after  going 
as  far  as  Kansas,  beyond  Independence,  Mo. 

Congressional  and  State  election  in  Texas. — 
This  election  takes  place  on  the  first  Monday  of 
August  next.  Candideles  for  the  various  offices 
are  already  in  the  field.  Governor  Wood  will  be 
a candidate  for  re-election.  Mr.  Pilsbury,  Gov. 
Runnels  and  Col.  Hansborough  are  Candidates 
for  Congress  in  some  of  the  districts.  We  trust 
to  see  that  excellent  and  industrious  representa- 
tive of  the  interests  of  his  state  in  the  National 
Legislature,  the  Hon.  D.  S.  Kaufman,  returned 
to  his  seat. 

Great  Speed. — The  Steamer,  Alex.  Scott,  ar- 
rived at  Louisville  on  Friday,  4th  insl.,  with 
New  Orleans  papers  of  the  Sunday  previous, 
having  made  the  trip  in  5 days  3 hours  and  40 
minutes. 

Her  freight  was  35  tons,  and  ■677  passengers 
— 65  cabin  and  212  deck.  Time;  From  New 
Orleans  to  Fort  Adams,  19  hours  10  minutes; 
to  Natchez,  23  hours  40  minutes  ; to  Vicksburg, 
33  hours  10  minutes  ; to  Napoleon,  50  hours  12 
minutes ; to  White  River,  51  hours  and  55  mi- 
nutes. 

Above  White  River  the  Scott  had  to  run  round 
all  the  shutes  which  have  lor  some  time  past 
been  navigable,  causing  a delay  of  from  8 to  9 
hours,  yet  her  trip  to  Memphis  was  only  2 days 
18  hours  40  minutes,  and  to  Louisville  5 days  3 
hours  and  40  minutes. 


Specie  in  New  York  Banks. — The  city  banks 
of  New  York  had  in  specie,  on  Saturday  last,  the 
following  sums  : 


Fhcenix  $398,000 

American  570,000 

New  York  526,000 

Slate  Bank  530,000 

City  240,000 

Manhattan  195,000 

Mechanics’  580,000 


Merchants’  $738,000 

Union  291,000 

National  205,000 

Leather  Man.  101,000 
M.  B.  Assoc.  88,000 

American  Ex.  600, OUO 
Commerce  474,000 


This,  with  the  estimate  of  the  up-town  banks, 
make  the  sum  of  $6,100,000  against  $4,200,000 
at  the  last  count. 


State  Loan. — The  Governor  of  Pennsylvania 
has  advertised  for  a loan  of  $400,000,  at  6 per 
cent.,  amiionzed  by  the  last  legislature  lot  the 


purpose  of  avoiding  the  present  inclined  plane 
on  the  Philadelphia  and  Columbia  Railroad. 

Reduction  op  the  Mexican  Tariff. — We 
learn  from  the  Brownsville  Flag,  that  ail  order 
has  been  received  from  Mexico,  admitting  the 
entry  of  all  kinds  of  provisions  into  Matamoras 
on  the  payment  of  the  following  duties:  Flour, 
superfine,  per  barrel,  $1  50 — common,  $1 ; rice, 
per  quintal,  75c. ; coffee,  per  quintal,  $1  10 ; salt 
ed  meat,  per  quintal,  $1  30;  butter  and  lard , $1- 
20.  All  other  class  of  provisions  20  per  cent,  on 
their  valuation. 

Ex-Governor  Morton. — A salute  of  one  hun- 
dred guns  was  fired  at  Boston  on  the  occasion  of 
Marcus  Morton’s  retiracy  from  the  Collector’s 
Office  of  that  city,  the  powder  for  which,  it  is 
stated,  was  furnished. by  the  Cass  Democracy  of 
Massachusetts.  Ex  Governor  Morton  will  be 
remembered  as  the  standing  candidate  of  the 
Democracy  of  Massachusetts  for  the  office  of 
Governor,  arid  the  successful  candidate  for  the 
post  in  a single  instance  by  a majority  of  one 
vote.  He  united  his  political  fortunes  with  the 
Van  Buren  party  at  the  late  political  canvass  for 
the  Presidency. 

Commerce  of  Baltimore. — The  arrivals  at  the 
port  of  Baltimore,  during  the  month  of  April 
were  220. — 50  from  foreign  ports  and  170  coast- 
wise— of  this  number  10  were  British,  1 French, 

1 Swedish,  1 Bremen,  and  the  balance,  207, 
American.  During  the  month  of  April  there 
were  cleared  at  the  Baltimore  Custom  House, 
for  foreign  ports,  50  vessels,  viz  : 12  ships,  5 
barques,  22  brigs,  and  11  schooners:  of  this  num- 
ber 5 were  British,  1 DanEb,  and  the  balance, 
44,  American. 

Commerce  of  Boston. — During  the  month  of 
April  there  arrived  at  the  port  of  Boston  514 
coasting  vessels  and  324  foreign,  in  all  838.  Ttie 
number  of  clearances  in  the  meantime  was  582, 
314  coastwise  and  263  foreign.  Of  the  foreign 
clearances,  4 barques,  40  brtgsand  113  schooners 
were  British,  I brig  Norwegian,  and  1 brig 
Swede. 

Foreign  Commerce  of  Boston. — The  number 
of  foreign  arrivals  at  Boston  for  the  month  of 
April  was  303 ; for  corresponding  month  last 
year  259— increase  in  1849,  44. 

Magnetic  Telegraph  in  Mexico. — A bill  is 
now  pending  in  the  Mexican  Congress  for  the 
construction  of  a magnetic  telegraph  from  Vera 
Cruz  to  Mexico.  The  proprietor  is  a citizen  of 
the  United  States. 

Reciprocal  Trade. — Lord  Elgin  has  assented 
to  the  act  allowing  American  produce  to  come 
into  Canada  free  of  duly  whenever  a similar  act 
is  passed  by  the  Congress  oi  the  United  States. 

Newfoundland. — The  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  Newfoundland  has  addressed  a memorial  to 
the  British  Government  against  “ the  encroach- 
ments of  the  French  and  United  States  Fisher- 
men.” 

Food  for  tHe  Scaffold. — Within  a few 
months  from  the  present  time,  nine  men  and  one 
woman  wiil,  according  to  the  terms  of  their  sen- 
tences, ascend  the  scaffold.  Vintner,  at  Balti- 
more, for  the  murder  of  Mrs.  Tego  Cooper. 
Wood,  at  New  York,  for  the  murder  of  his  wife. 
Baldwin,  at  St.  Louis,  for  the  murder  of  his  bro- 
ther-in-law. Letilia  Blaisdell,  at  Amherst,  N. 
H.,  for  the  murder  of  the  mother  and  child  of  her 
adopted  father.  Washington  Goode,  colored,  al 
Boston,  for  the  murder  of  a rival  lover  of  his 
mistress.  The  Rev.  Ezra  Dudley,  at  Haverhill, 
N.  H , for  the  murder  of  his  wife  while  return- 
ing with  her  from  a prayer-meeting.  The  negro 
Shorter,  al  Buffalo,  for  the  murder,  in  the  frenzy 
of  his  abolition  zeal,  of  a while  young  man,  who 
presumed,  in  conversation  with  a companion,  to 
say  something  about  “ niggers.”  Two  slaves  at 
Lexington,  Ky.,  on  1st  June,  for  the  murder  of 
Henry  Yellman.  Alex.  Jones,  colored,  at  New 
York,  22J  June,  for  arson.  And  there  are  some 
half  dozen  late  murder  committals  yet  to  be  tried. 

Illinois  U.  S.  Senator. — It  is  said,  on  what 
we  believe  to  be  good  authority,  that  Governor 
French  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  lie  does 
not  possess  under  the  Constitution,  the  power  to 
appoint  a Senator  to  fill  the  place  to  which 
General  Shields  was  elected  last  winter,  and 
winch  he  did  fill  for  several  days  before  Ins 
ineligibility  was  determined  by  the  Senate. 
If  this  be  so,  tfiere  must  necessarily  be  a called 

session  pf  the  Legislature. — Sf.  Low  is  Republican* 


Virginia  Legislature. — The  Richmond  Times 
publishes  a list  of  members  elect  to  the  State 
Legislature,  from  which  we  learn  that  the  Senate 
stands — Democrats  21  ; Whigs  11.  The  House 
stands — Democrats  70;  Whigs  61;  Taylor  Demo- 
crat 1,  and  two  Districts  to  hear  from,  which 
elected  Democrats  last  year. 

The  stale  capitol  of  Tennessee,  at  Nashville, 
is  said  to  be  one  of  the  grandest  edifices  of  the 
Union,  exceeding  in  its  dimensions  Girard  Col- 
lege, at  Philadelphia.  It  is  240  feet  deep,  by  135 
front;  and  will  be  supported  by  twenty-eight 
columns,  each  forty  feet  in  height.  The  height 
of  the  building  will  be  80  feet.  The  Banner 
says  that  the  whole  building  is  to  be  constructed 
of  stone  and  iron,  inside  as  well  as  outside.  Un- 
like any  other  building  in  the  United  Stales,  the 
interior  is  to  be  of  dressed  stone. 

The  Cholera  in  Paris. — An  official  statement 
which  we  find  in  the  Courrier  des  Etats  Unis, 
shows  that  the  whole  number  of  cases  of  cholera 
in  Paris,  up  to  the  16th  o l April,  had  been  2211 ; 
of  which  1241  were  fatal.  From  the  1st  to  the 
16th  of  April  the  number  of  cases  was  1002,  and 
of  deaths  672.  Of  these  cases  635  were  in  the 
hospital,  and  381  without.  The  disease  was 
evidently  increasing. 

Accounts  from  Marseilles,  France,  represent 
that  city  as  being  literally  inundated  with  Italian 
refugees.  They  were  flying  in  all  directions 
from  Genoa,  to  escape  being  massacred  in  the 
midst  of  popular  emeu(e9  or  robbed  by  Piedmon- 
tese soldiers,  or  killed  oby  these  of  Radetsky. 
The  routes  to  Swilzerland  and  to  France  were 
crowded  with  these  unfortunate  refugees.  More 
than  300  arrived  at  Marseilles  in  one  day. 

Over  six  thousand  new  shares  ($300,000) 
had  Oeen  subscribed  in  Philadelphia,  up  to  Mon- 
day, to  the  slock  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad, 
and  several  of  the  committees  had  yet  to  report. 

II53  The  deaths  in  New  Orleans  for  the  week 
ending  5th  insl.,  were  225 — of  which  111  were 
by  cholera. 

fE^  Among  the  receipts  at  Oswego  (N.  Y.)t 
weie  38  hogsheads  of  sugar,  by  the  Mississippi 
and  Lake  route. 

H5=-  Wiiham  H.  Mitchell,  the  brother  of  the 
Irish  patriot,  John  Mitchell,  has  received  the 
appointment  of  a clerkship  in  the  Plome  Depart- 
ment al  Washington  lrom  Secretary  Ewing. 

The  defalcation  of  Major  Scott,  late 
Navy  Agent  at  Washington,  is  set  down  at 
$50,000.  He  had  held  the  office  about  fourteen 
years. 

§Ef=  Over  20,000  emigrants  arrived  at  New 
York  during  the  week  ending  5lh  inst.  The 
commutation  money  to  Commissioners  of  Emi- 
gration amounted  to  $22,287. 
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National  Affairs. 


IXf?*  An  act  of  Congress  of  the  last  session 
constitutes  the  Collectors  of  the  Customs,  from 
and  after  the  30th  June  next, 'to  be  Disbursing 
Agents  of  the  Treasury  for  the  payment  of  de- 
bentures on  exports,  bounties,  allowances,  &c., 
and  requires  them  to  give  additional  and  new 
bonds. — Journal  of  Commerce* 


CIVIL  APPOINTMENTS, 

BY  THE  PRESIDENT. 

Hugh  Maxwell,  (to  take  effect  from  30th  June 
next)  to  be  Collector  of  New  York,  in  the  place 
of  Cornelius  W.  Lawrence,  resigned. 

John  Young,  to  be  Assistant  Treasurer,  vice 
William  C.  Bouck,  removed. 

Logan  Hunter,  of  New  Orleans,  to  be  Attorney 
of  the  United  States  for  the  Eastern  District  of 
Louisiana,  vice  Thomas  J.  Durant,  removed. 

Postmasters. 

Isaac  R.  Harrington,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Joseph  A.  Sherman,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Cheney  Ames,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 

James  E.  Wharton,  Wheeling,  Va. 

Richard  Milton,  Winchester,  Va. 

Joseph  Burton,  Augusta,  Me. 

William  V.  Brady,  New  York. 

William  Hayden,  Boston. 

Lewis  Benedict.  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Charles  T.  Maddox,  (to  take  effect  on  the  first 
day  of  July)  Baltimore,  in  place  of  James  M.  Bu- 
chanan, resigned  17th  April  to  take  effect  on  first 
of  July. 

Abraham  Hendell,  Carlisle,  Pa. 

Martin  Bond,  Montgomery,  Ala. 

Land  Officers. 

John  Corkern,  of  Louisiana,  to  be  Receiver  of 
Public  Moneys  at  Greensburg,  Louisiana,  vice 
Theodore  Gillespie,  removed 

Thomas  Webb,  of  Louisiana,  to  be  Register  of 
the  Land  Office  at  Greensburg,  Louisiana,  vice 
C.  D.  Strickland,  removed. 

William  II.  Wallace,  of  Iowa,  to  be  Receiver 
of  Public  Moneys  at  Fairfield,  Iowa,  vice  Ver- 
plank  Van  Antwerp,  removed. 

George  Wilson,  of  Iowa,  to  be  Register  of  the 
Land  Office  at  Fairfield,  Iowa,  vice  Bernhart 
Henn,  removed. 

Easton  Morris,  of  Iowa,  to  be  Receiver  of  Pub- 
lic Moneys  at  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  vice  Enos  Lowe, 
removed. 

Jesse  Bowen,  of  Iowa,  to  be  Register  of  the 
Land  Office  at  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  vice  Charles 
Neally,  removed. 

Mordecai  Mobly,  of  Iowa,  to  be  Receiver  of 
Public  Moneys  at  Dubuque,  Iowa,  vice  George 
McHenry,  removed. 


Thomas  McKnight,  of  Iowa,  to  be  Register  of 
the  Land  Office  at  Dubuque,  Iowa,  vice  Warner 
Lewis,  removed. 

Turner  R.  King,  to  be  Register  of  the  Land 
Office  at  Springfield,  Illinois,  vice  James  W.  Bar- 
rett, removed. 

Walter  Davis,  to  be  Receiver  of  the  Land  Office 
at  Springfield,  Illinois,  vice  Archer  G.  Herndon, 
removed. 

Cornelius  Rosevelt,  to  be  Register  of  the  Land 
Office  at  Genesee,  Michigan,  vice  John  Barton, 
removed. 

George  II.  Smith,  to  be  Receiver  of  the  Land 
Office  at  Newmansville,  Florida,  vice  John  Par- 
sons, removed. 

Marshals. 

Andrew  Gulhi-ie,  to  be  Marshal  of  the  Western 
District  of  Tennessee,  vice  Robert  J.  Chester, 
removed. 

Appointment  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

William  J.  Howard,  to  be  Pension  Agent  at 
Pittsburg,  Pa.,  vice  John  B.  Guthrie,  removed. 


DIPLOMATIC. 

113s  The  President  has  officially  recognized 
Fernando  Bernarden  as  Vice  Consul  of  Portugal 
for  the  port  of  Philadelphia,  and  other  ports  of 
the  States  of  Pennsylvania,  Delaware  and  West 
Jersey. 

The  Smuggling  Case  — Mr.  Ellsworth,  the  U. 
S.  Charge  d’Affaires  at  Sweden,  who  has  been 
accused  of  having  been  party  to  an  attempt  to 
smuggle  goods  into  that  country,  has  published  a 
defence,  which  it  will  rejoice  every  American,  if 
it  clears  him  from  all  offence  in  the  matter.  The 
New  York  Tribune  has  received  a copy  of  a cir- 
cular letter  from  Mr.  Ellsworth,  in  which  it  would 
appear  he  disproves,  satisfactorily,  the  charge  of 
smuggling,  or  attempting  to  smuggle  goods  through 
the  Swedish  Custom  House. 

The  following  is  Mr.  Ellsworth’s  explanation 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  charge  originated  : 

“ Having  ordered  late  in  the  autumn — as  has 
has  been  my  practice  lor  several  years — house- 
hold provisions  and  wearing  apparel  as  supplies 
for  winter,  1 was  informed  by  iny  agent  that  these 
articles,  together  with  some  books  designed  for 
my  private  library  and  documents  for  Hie  Lega- 
tion, would  be  forwarded,  if  ready,  in  the  Almant 
Val,  intended  to  reach  Stockholm  early  in  De- 
cember. Application  was  therefore  made  for 
the  admission  of  these  articles,  which  were  par- 
ticularly described.  My  boxes,  however,  were 
not  ready  fur  the  Almant  Val  at  the  time  of  her 
departure. 

A lew  days  after  the  ariival  of  the  Almant 
Val,  the  schooner  Friheten  reached  the  port  of 
Stockholm,  having  on  board  a number  of  boxes, 
with  no  direction  whatever  but  the  shipping  mark 
E and  an  unsigned  bill  of  lading,  referring  them 
to  my  address.  On  the  transler  of  these  uoxes 
to  llie  Custom  House — where  1 first  saw  them — 

1 perceived  at  once,  that  they  did  not,  probably, 
contain  what  I expected,  and  immediately  men- 
tioned t h i-.  suspicion  to  me  Inspector  of  the  Cus- 
toms. The  boxes,  which  were  opened  by  my 
direction,  contained  nothing  ordered  by  me,  in- 
tended for  my  use,  or  in  the  least  degree  correspon- 
ding with  my  reclamation.  They  were  therelore 
instantaneously  rejected,  and  handed  over  to  the 
Custom  House  authorities. 

In  a few  days,  a letter  was  received  from  the 
shippers  of  these  goods,  slating  that  their  arrival 
was  occasioned  by  a bLunder  of  his  clerk,  who, 
amid  a large  number  of  boxes  marked  E,  had 
sent  the  wrong  ones,  and  that  my  articles  still  re- 
mained at  Lubeck,  where  they  must  be  vVinler- 


bound,  until  the  spring — and  desiring  a reship- 
ment  of  those  forwarded  through  error.  This 
letter  1 at  once  delivered  to  the  proper  authori- 
ties, as  I did  with  another  one  still  more  pressing, 
which  arrived  soon  after.  My  connection  with 
the  articles,  as  far  as  any  such  existed  from  the 
fact  that  they  were  addressed  to  me,  was  severed 
at  the  moment  of  my  disclaimer.” 


ARMY. 

General  Orders The  Adjutant  General,  in 

an  official  order  of  the  11th  inst.,  directs  that  all 
muster  and  descriptive  rolls  of  detachments  of 
recruits,  all  hospital  reports  and  records  of  any 
kind  containing  evidence  of  the  death,  discharge, 
or  desertion,  during  the  Mexican  war,  of  enlisted 
men  or  volunteers,  which  may  be  in  possession 
of  any  officer,  or  may  be  found  at  any  military 
post,  be  forthwith  transmitted  for  file  in  the  War 
Department. 

Regulation. — The  employment  of  officers’  ser- 
vants, hired  or  otherwise,  in  any  branch  of  the 
public  service,  is  prohibited. 

Memorandum. — Jefferson  Barracks  was  acci- 
dentally omitted  in  the  list  of  Chaplain  Posts, 
published  in  “ General  Orders,  No.  16,  of  March 
19,  1849.” 

By  General  Order,  No.  37,  promulged  on  the 
16th  inst.,  it  is  announced  that  the  Ordnance  de- 
pot at  Galveston  and  Point  Isabel,  established 
during  tne  war  with  Mexico,  will  be  discontinued, 
and  that  an  Ordnance  depot  will  be  established, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Commanding  General 
of  the  Pacific  Division,  at  some  convenient  point 
on  the  Columbia  river,  in  Oregon,  to  be  supplied 
with  ordnance  and  ordnance  stores,  and  placed 
in  charge  of  an  officer  to  be  temporarily  assigned 
by  the  commanding  officer  of  that  division. 

The  ordnance  and  ordnance  stores  at  Fort 
Leavenworth,  not  required  for  that  post,  will  be 
removed  to  the  depot  at  Liberty,  Missouri,  and 
the  Military  storekeeper  at  Fort  Leavenworth  is 
assigned  for  duty  at  Santa  Fe,  to  relieve  R.  H. 
Dyer,  temporary  storekeeper,  whose  duties  will 
cease. 

Captain  Waldbacli,  of  the  Ordnance  Depart- 
ment, is  assigned  to  Pikesville  Arsenal,  for  foun- 
dry duty ; and  th&'  Military  storekeeper  at  that 
place  will  proceed  to  Mount  Vernon  Arsenal,  to 
relieve  Lieutenant  Dearborn,  who  is  to  repair  to 
San  Antonio  de  Bexar,  Texas,  and  report  for 
duty  to  Brevet  Major  General  Worth. 

Brevet  Captain  J.  McDowell,  Assistant  Adju- 
tant General  is  assigned  to  the  Head  Quarters  of 
the  Army. 


NAVY. 

U.  S.  Sloop-of-war  Falmouth. — This  vessel 
is  now  nearly  ready  for  sea,  and  will  sail  from 
Boston  shortly  to  join  the  squadron  on  the  Pacific 
station.  The  following  is  a list  of  her  officers  : — 
Commander,  Thomas  Pettigru  ; First  Lieutenant, 
John  De  Camp ; Second  Lieutenant,  George  M. 
White;  Marine  Officers,  Francis  B.  Renshaw, 
Lieut.  John  S.  Devlin  ; Purser,  Wm.  B.  Hart- 
well ; Surgeon,  David  Harlow;  Assistant  Surgeon, 
T.  M.  Gunnell ; Passed  Midshipman,  Henry  S. 
Newcomb,  (acting  master;)  Wm.  K.  Bridge,  Pe- 
ter Wager,  John  Madigan,  Wm.  Reiley,  William 
DeKoven,  John  J.  Hanson  ; Midshipman,  John  N. 
Quackenbush  ; Acting  Midshipman,  Wm.  N.  Arm- 
strong, Edward  T.  Spedden,  Blucher  H.  Tabb  ; 
Boatswain,  Charles  Johnson  ; Acting  Gunner,  Wm. 
C.  Thompson  ; Acting  Carpenter,  Lewis  Holmes  ; 
Sailmaker,  Lewis  Rogers. 
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Passengers — Passed  Midshipmen  Francis  Gre- 
gory and  Robert  Selden  ; First  Assistant  Engi- 
neer Nailor  C.  Davis,  Second  do.  Edward  A. 
Whipple;  Second  do.  Theo.  Zeller;  Third  do. 
Wm.  A.  R.  Latimer,  Third  do.  John  Carrol,  Third 
do.  T.  A.  Stephens,  Third  do.  John  N.  Maury. 

The  U.  S.  Frigate  Savannah,  Capt.  Voorhees, 
from  Boston  for  the  Pacific,  was  passed  April  6th, 
lat.  13°  12'  S.  Ion.  34°  43'  W. 


0peed)es  in  Congress. 


SPEECH  OF  MR.  JOHNSON, 


OF  GEORGIA. 


On  the  question  of  giving  a Government  to  the  Terri- 
tories of  New  Mexico  and  California. 

The  Civil  and  Diplomatic  Appropriation  Bill  having 

been  reported  to  the  Senate  from  the  Committee 

of  the  Whole,  and  the  question  being  on  concur- 
ring in  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Walker  in  relation 

to  the  Territories  acquired  from  Mexico — 

Mr.  Johnson,  of  Georgia,  said  : Indisposition 
during  almost  the  entire  present  session  of  Con- 
gress has  prevented  me,  if  1 had  desired,  from 
participating  in  the  discussions  of  this  body.  Nor 
do  1 feel  now  that  my  health  justifies  me  in  at- 
tempting an  elaborate  elucidation  of  the  position 
which  1 occupy  upon  the  questions  which  have 
been  discussed  in  tills  debate.  This  fact,  in  con- 
nection with  what  1 know  to  be  the  reasonable 
and  just  impatience  of  the  Senate,  and  the  strong 
and  unfavorable  contrast  which  my  poor  efforts 
must  necessarily  present  to  the  able  speech  which 
has  just  been  delivered  by  the  distinguished  Se- 
nator from  New  York,  (Mr.  Dickinson,)  impress- 
es me  with  the  conviction  that  my  words  should 
be  few,  and  that  1 should  not  unnecessarily  con- 
sume the  time  of  the  Senate.  But,  notwith- 
standing these  considerations,  I feel  it  a duty  1 
owe  to  myself  and  to  those  whom  1 in  part  re- 
present on  this  floor,  to  present,  very  briefly,  the 
■views  which  1 entertain  upon  some  of  the  topics 
which  have  been  touched  during  the  progress  of 
this  debate. 

No  man  feels  more  sensibly  than  I do  the  im- 
portance of  giving  law  and  government  to  our 
Pacific  territories.  The  considerations  which 
render  this  necessity  obvions  are  so  apparent, 
and  have  been  so  elaborately  discussed  by  those 
who  have  preceded  me,  that  l deem  it  superfluous 
to  intrude  them  at  length  upon  the  attention  of 
the  Senate. 

The  territories  have  been  acquired  by  the  ex- 
penditure of  common  blood  and  treasure,  and 
their  intrinsic  and  relative  value  is  beyond  com- 
pulation. The  richness  of  the  gold  mines  of  Ca- 
lifornia scarcely  finds  a parallel  in  the  history  of 
the  world.  They  have  been  imbedded  there  for 
ages,  still  accumulating  by  the  washings  from  ihe 
adjacent  mountains.  They  have  been  given  to 
the  arts  of  civilization  and  commerce  as  the  tro- 
phies of  American  valor.  They  have  produced 
a profound  sensation,  not  here  only,  but  through- 
out ttie  civilized  world.  They  are  attracting 
daily  thousands  of  our  own  enterprising  citizens, 
and  also  crowds  from  the  ports  of  Europe  and 
the  islands  of  the  Pacific.  Ail  congregate  there, 
greedy  to  accumulate  wealth,  and  to  appropriate, 
without  let  or  hindrance,  the  public  property; 
for  these  mines  aie  the  common  property  of  the 
States  ; and  whatever  may  be  said  in  lavor  of  the 
right  of  our  own  citizens  to  go  thither  and  disin 
ter  llieir  treasure,  none  will  contend  that  ioreign 
ers,  from  the  shores  of  Europe,  from  South  Ame- 
rica, and  the  East  India  Islands,  should  be  per- 
mitted to  indulge  in  their  unrestrained  plunder. 
It  is  incumbent,  therefore,  upon  Congress  to  adopt 
measures,  and  that,  without  delay,  to  protect  the 
public  property  of  the  United  Stales,  and  to  se- 
cure, as  far  as  may  be,  all  its  benefits  to  our  own 
people. 

It  is  indispensable  also  that  our  revenue  laws 
should  be  enforced  at  all  our  ports  on  the  Pacific. 
We  have  already  lost  perhaps  not  less  than  a 
quarter  ot  a million  for  the  want  of  regulations 
there  lor  the  collection  of  duties  on  imposts. 
Under  our  warehousing  system,  vast  quantities  oi 
imported  goods  remain  in  store  at  ail  our  ports 
of  entry,  upon  which  the  importer  is  not  required 
to  pay  uuues  until  they  are  taken  out  for  sale  ; 
arid,  it  he  desires  to  reship  them  to  another  port 
in  the  United  Stales,  he  has  ttie  privilege  of  re- 
moving them  without  the  payment  of  duties. 
This  regulation  is  wise  and  just.  But,  neverthe- 


less, since  the  discovery  of  the  gold  mines  in 
California,  and  the  vast  emigration  which  it  has 
produced,  immense  cargoes  of  warehoused  goods 
have  been  removed,  especially  from  Boston,  New 
York,  and  Baltimore,  and  shipped  to  California, 
where,  the  revenue  laws  not  being  enforced,  they 
are  entered  free  ol  duly,  and  to  the  great  loss  of 
the  Government.  Our  Government  is  in  debt, 
and  we  need  all  the  revenue  which  our  tai  iff  sys- 
tem will  yield.  This  is  a strong  reason  for  the 
adoption  of  some  measure  at  the  present  session 
of  Congress  which  will  secure  the  execution  of 
our  laws  in  those  remote  territories. 

Nor  is  this  all.  The  location  of  these  territo- 
tories  in  relation  to  the  populous  islands  of  the 
Pacific,  China,  and  the  countries  of  the  East.clear- 
ly  point  to  an  almost  boundless  commerce,  to  be 
realized  at  no  distant  day.  Ills  the  duty  of  a 
wise  and  expansive  statesmanship  to  encourage 
an  early  development  of  such  a commerce  by  tne 
enforcement  of  wholesome  laws,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  institutions,  political  and  social, 
as  will  give  impulse  to  the  arts  of  civ  ilizalion  and 
refinement. 

Nor  can  the  duty  be  less  imperative  to  protect 
our  enterprising  lellow-citizens  who  have  gone 
to  California  against  the  violence  and  anarchy 
which  must  exist,  wherever  there  is  no  mode 
of  punishing  the  vicious,  the  dishonest,  and  law- 
less. The  character  of  the  population  there 
must  necessarily  be  mixed,  composed  of  Indians, 
half  civilized  Mexicans,  and  foreigners  from 
every  clime.  The  occupation  of  mining,  as  its 
history  shows  in  all  ages  and  in  every  country,  is 
debasing  to  the  finer  feelings  of  our  nature  ; it  in- 
flames Die  baser  passions,  and  without  the  re- 
straints of  law,  it  is  the  parent  of  every  vice 
known  to  the  catalogue  of  crime.  We  are,  there- 
fore, called  upon  by  every  consideration  which 
should  influence  the  actioo  of  legislators  to  ex- 
tend our  laws,  and  throw  over  New  Mexico  and 
California  our  protecting  aegis.  The  necessity  of 
such  action  is  immediate  and  urgent. 

What,  then,  should  be  the  character  of  the 
government  which  we  should  give  them?  The 
nature  of  the  emergency  suggests  what  ought  to 
be  its  principal  feature.  It  must  combine  energy 
with  the  capacity  for  its  summary  exertion  ; and, 
therefore,  our  legislation  should  be  such  as  may 
be  put  into  the  most  speedy  and  efficient  opera- 
tion. The  amendment  now  under  consideration 
does,  in  my  judgment,  combine  these  indispensa- 
ble requisites.  It  extends  immediately  such  pro- 
visions of  the  constitution  and  lawsof  the  United 
States  over  our  territory  west  of  the  Rio  Grande 
as  are  applicable  to  its  condition  and  necessities. 
It  authorises  the  President  of  the  United  States 
“ to  prescribe  and  establish  all  proper  and  need- 
ful rules  and  regulations,  in  conformity  with  the 
Constitution  ol  tne  United  States,  for  the  enforce- 
ment ol  said  laws  in  said  territory,  and  for  the 
preservation  of  order  and  tranquilly  and  the  es- 
tablishment ol  justice  therein,  and  from  lime  to 
time  la  modify  or  change  the  said  rules  and  regu- 
lations in  snch  manner  as  may  seem  to  him  dis- 
creet and  proper.”  It  also  empowers  him  to 
“ prescribe  and  establish,  temporarily,  such  di- 
visions, districts,  ports,  offices,  and  arrangements 
proper  for  the  execution  of  said  laws,  and  to  ap- 
point and  commission  such  officers  as  may  be  ne- 
cessary to  administer  such  laws  in  said  territory 
for  such  term  or  terms  as  he  may  presence, 
whose  authority  shall  continue  until  otherwise 
provided  by  Congress.”  Clothed  with  these 
powers,  it  is  obvious  that  the  President  will  be 
able  to  give  the  most  speedy  and  ample  protection 
to  the  public  property  of  the  United  Slates,  and 
secure  the  gold  mines  from  unauthorized  plunder 
by  foreign  emigrants.  He  can  enforce  the  col- 
lection ol  duties  on  loreigu  imports,  in  conformi- 
ty with  our  revenue  laws;  and  he  can  preserve 
tranquility  and  good  order  among  the  mixed  pop- 
ulation which  is  so  rapidly  congregating  there 
irorn  every  point  of  the  compass.  All  this  can 
be  effected  with  far  less  delay  than  by  any  other 
mode  ol  organization  which  we  could  adopt.  It 
meets  the  emergency  in  all  its  prominent 
features,  and  therefore  I cheerfully  give  it  my 
support. 

T here  are,  however,  some  objections  to  it,  and 
I am  sensible  of  their  weight.  But  1 do  not  re- 
gard them  as  paramount,  and  I shall  not  dwell 
upon  them.  Under  circumstances  less  urgent  1 
would  not  sanction  any  measure  which  vests  so 
much  power  in  the  hands  of  the  Executive  as  is 
conferred  by  this  amendment.  But  it  is  intended 
to  be  only  temporary  in  its  duration  ; ttie  Presi- 
dent is  clothed  with  no  legislative  powers;  and, 
in  the  establishment  of  “ heedful  rules  and  regu- 


lations,” he  is  expressly  confined  to  the  limits  of 
the  Constitution.  Moreover,  the  whole  arrange- 
ment is  liable  lobe  superseded  at  any  moment 
by  the  future  action  of  Congress.  With  these 
wholesome  safeguards  there  is  but  little  reason 
to  apprehend  abuses  by  the  President  in  the  exe- 
cution of  Ihe  provisions  of  this  amendment.  I 
confide  in  his  patriotism,  his  plighted  fidelity  to 
the  Constitution,  and  his  sense  ol  justice  to  every 
portion  and  interest  of  the  confederacy.  1 will 
waive  all  minor  objections  for  the  sake  of  giving 
law  and  government  to  our  unprotected  territo- 
ries beyond  the  Rio  Grande. 

The  grounds  of  opposition  to  this  amendment, 
which  have  been  relied  on  in  this  debate,  are 
scarcely  worthy  of  serions  refutation.  The  prin- 
cipal objection  urged  against  it  is  the  one  raised 
by  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey,  (Mr.  Dayton  ) 
It  is,  that  tbe  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
does  not  extend  to  territories  propria  vigore,  and 
that  it  is  not  competent  for  Congress  thus  to  ex- 
tend it  by  legislative  enactment.  Sir,  I shall  not 
pause  to  discuss  the  question  whether  the  Con- 
stitution extends  per  st  to  territories.  I am  con- 
tent with  the  Southern  view  of  it,  which  has  been 
so  triumphantly  maintained  by  other  Senators, 
and  particularly  by  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina, ( Mr.  Calhoun.)  in  the  debate  which  he  con- 
ducted or.  yesterday  with  the  member  from  Mas- 
sachusetts, (Mr.  Webster  ) I entertain  not  the 
shadow  of  doubt  that  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  so  far  as  its  provisions  are  appli- 
cable, does  extend  to  territories.  I do  not  de- 
lieve  that  the  Supreme  Court  ever  has  or  ever 
will  decide  to  the  contrary.  So  far  from  this,  I 
believe  the  case  of  Canter,  in  1 Peters’s  Reports, 
page  511,  which  has  been  relied  on  to  support 
the  proposition  advanced  by  the  member  from 
New  Jersey,  (Mr.  Dayton,)  recognizes  a princi- 
ple which,  if  correct,  (and  it  has  never  been  dis- 
puted,) sustains  mostamply  the  position  for  which 
the  South  contend*!:  In  delivering  his  opinion  in 

that  case,  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  speaking  of 
the  effect  of  cession  by  the  treaty  upon  the  rela- 
tions of  the  inhabitants  of  the  territory  ceded, 
said  : 

“ The  same  act  which  transfers  their  country 
transfers  the  allegiance  of  those  who  remain  in 
it,  and  the  law  which  may  be  denominated  politi- 
cal is  necessarily  changed.” 

It  follows,  therefore,  as  an  irresistable  infer- 
ence, that  the  law  of  the  conquering  country 
“ which  may  be  denominated  political ” super- 
venes. Now,  what  law  of  the  United  States”  may 
be  denominated  political?”  Is  it  not  emphati- 
cally the  Constitution  ? It  is  perfectly  clear  there- 
fore, that,  eo  iustanti  in  which  the  treaty  of  peace 
between  this  Government  and  Mexico  was  exe- 
cuted, the  Constitution,  which  is  the  political  law 
of  the  United  Stales,  was  extended  over  the  ter- 
ritories of  New  Mexico  and  Caliiornia. 

Nor  shall  I pause  to  discuss  the  power  of  Con- 
gress to  extend  the  Constitution,  by  legislative 
act,  over  these  territories.  It  is  absurd  to  deny 
such  a power.  Lamentable,  indeed,  is  the  condi- 
tion of  the  inhabitants  of  New  Mexico  and  Cali- 
fornia, if  it  be  not  competent  lor  Congress  to 
afford  them  the  benefits  of  our  Constitution. 
More  lamentable  still  the  condition  of  those  of 
our  fellow-citizens  who  have  emigrated  thither 
in  obedience  to  a spirit  of  enterprise  and  adven- 
ture, which  pervades  the  entire  extent  of  the  Re- 
public. The  assumption  of  such  a position  shows 
conclusively  the  subterfuges  to  which  the  ene- 
mies of  the  South  will  resort  to  accomplish  their 
designs  against  her  peculiar  institutions. 

But,  sir,  I desire  to  notice  particularly  the  ob- 
vious motive  of  the  leading  objection  of  the  Se- 
nator troui  New  Jersey,  (Mr.  Dayton)  to  the 
amendment  now  under  cousideralion.  That  mo- 
tive has  been  avowed.  It  has  been  endorsed  by 
several  Senators  Irom  the  North,  and  disapprov- 
ed of  but  by  two  or  three.  I desire  to  hold  it  up 
to  the  special  contemplation  of  the  people  of  the 
South,  that  they  may  see  and  know  the  feelings 
which  the  Northern  geuilemen  entertain  towards 
them.  The  Senator  Irom  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Day- 
ton)  says : 

“ But  if  you  do  extend  its  operation  by  legis- 
lative enactment,  then  you  alter  the  position  of 
certain  great  interests  in  this  counlry.  Our 
friends  of  the  South  say  that,  under  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Constitution,  they  have  a right  to  take 
slaves  wherever  that  Constitution  reaches.  It 
does  not  now  reach,  according  to  judicial  deci- 
sion, to  Caliiornia.  You  seed  by  special  act  on 
this  amendment  to  make  the  Constitution  over- 
reach California  and  New  Mexico,  and  thus  give, 
1 according  to  the  Southern  view  of  their  rights 
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under  the  Constitution,  a privilege  which  they  dened  with  painful  apprehensions  for  the  safety 
would  not  otherwise  have.  In  the  first  place,  I of  the  Union.  At  this  moment  of  intense  solici- 


say  that  you  cannot,  by  legislative  enactment, 
extend  the  Constitution  ; and,  if  you  did,  it  would 
not  be  right,  under  existing  circumstances,  to 
change  the  relative  position  in  which  parties 
stand  in  reference  to  this  slave  question,  in  this 
indirect  way.” 

Now,  sir,  what  is  the  plain  import  of  this  de- 
claration? It  is  this:  the  North  declares  that  the 
Constitution  does  not  extend  to  territories  ; and 
therefore  the  South  can  have  no  right  to  carry 
theirslaves  toNew  Mexico  and  California.  When 
it  is  asked  to  extend  the  Constitution  over  them, 
they  say  they  will  not,  even  if  Congress  has  the 
power  to  do  so,  because  they  are  unwilling  for  the 
South  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  its  guaranties.  Here- 
tofore the  North  has  been  content  to  rest  upon 
their  opinion,  that,  under  the  Constitution,  the 
South  cannot  carry  slaves  into  New  Mexico  and 
California.  I had  thought  that  the  whole  con- 
troversy related  to  this  single  point.  But  it  ha3 
assumed  a new  and  an  alarming  aspect.  It  is 
now  openly  avowed  that,  even  though  the  Con- 
stitution secure  this  right,  the  South  is  to  be 
solemnly  denied  its  benefit.  Sir,  I repeat,  I 
wish  it  to  be  reverberated  from  the  Potomac  to 
the  remotest  boundary  of  the  Southern  Stales, 
until  it  shall  reach  every  city,  town,  hamlet,  and 
habitation,  and  arouse  the  down-trodden  masses 
to  a sense  of  the  danger  to  their  rights  which  is 
threatened  by  the  reckless  and  exclusive  spirit 
of  Northern  aggression. 

Mr.  President,  some  Southern  gentlemen  have 
expressed  surprise  at  the  announcement  of  such 
a position.  But,  sir,  I am  not  surprised.  1 have 
long  known,  and  this  Senate  has  occasion  to 
know,  that  the  great  body  of  the  North  are  un- 
willing to  permit  the  South  to  enjoy  the  rights 
which  are  guarantied  to  her  by  the  Constitution 
in  the  newly  acquired  territories  of  the  United 
States.  Perhaps  it  has  not  heretofore  been  ex- 
hibited in  the  shape  which  it  now  assumes,  but 
it  has  been  manilested  in  a manner  not  less  equi- 
vocal. Has  the  Senate  forgotten  the  history  of 
the  “compromise  bill”  of  the  last  session?  Have 
they  forgotten  the  main  feature  which  that  bill 
embraced  ? Sir,  wbat  was  that  history,  and 
what  that  feature  ? 

Early  in  the  last  session  of  Congress,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Territories  reported  a bill  to  the  Se- 
nate to  form  a territorial  government  of  Oregon. 
The  twelfth  section  of  that  bill  ratified  and  de- 
clared to  be  in  lorce  the  laws  and  ordinances  of 
the  provisional  government  which  the  people  of 
that  territory  had  established  for  themselves,  in 
the  absence  of  any  organization  by  Congress. 
Among  these,  there  was  a decree  that  involun- 
tary servitude  should  not  exist  therein.  We  of 
the  South  believed  that  to  ratify  and  declare 
such  a restriction  to  be  in  force,  involved  the 
assumption  of  the  right,  on  the  part  of  Con- 
gress, to  prohibit  slavery  by  legislative  enact- 
ment. Against  the  exercise  of  such  a power  we 
protested  ; and  therefore  an  exciting  debate  was 
elicited  upon  the  general  subject,  not  only  in 
reference  to  Oregon,  but  also  California  and 
New  Mexico.  We  exhibited  a willingness  to 
vole  for  the  bill,  if  the  twelfth  section  should  be 
stricken  out.  Accordingly  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana (Mr.  Bright ) moved  to  do  so.  But  the 
question  was  not  taken  immediately,  and,  to  the 
surprise  of  all  the  Southern  Senators,  he  with- 
drew the  motion  On  the  next  morning.  It  was 
immediately  renewed  by  my  colleague,  (Mr. 
Benien.)  Indications  were  very  soon  exhibited 
that  the  motion  could  not  prevail,  and  that  the 
slavery  restriction  would,  lor  the  first  time,  be 
forced  upon  us.  The  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Bright)  then  offered,  by  way  of  amendment, 
what  is  known  as  the  “Missouri  compromise.” 

It  was  very  soon  ascertained  that  this  would  not 
pass.  The  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Davis) 
then  proposed  to  amend  the  twellih  section  by 
adding  a proviso  : “ That  nothing  contained  in 
the  said  act  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  authorize 
the  prohibition  of  domestic  slavery  in  said  terri- 
tory whilst  it  remains  in  the  condition  of  a terri- 
tory of  the  United  Slates.”  Several  other  amend- 
ments, I believe,  were  offered  by  Southern  Sena- 
tors, having  for  their  object  the  protection  of  the 
rights  of  the  South  in  our  territories.  The  diffi- 
culties of  adjustment  thickened  ; the  excitement 
in  this  body  waxed  warm,  and  diffused  itself 
throughout  the  entire  republic  ; and  the  public 
press  literally  groaned  under  the  utterings  of 
popular  solicitude.  I he  ship  of  state  seemed  to 
tremble  and  creak  throughout  all  her  limbers, 
and  the  minds 'of  patriots,  every  where,  were  bur- 


lude,  a meeting  of  the  Southern  Senators  was 
suggested  to  devise  some  mode  of  action  by 
which  the  question  might  be  adjusted.  We  met 
in  the  ante-roorn,  irrespective  of  political  names 
— all  party  distinctions  were  laid  upon  the  altar 
of  our  common  country.  The  result  of  our  de- 
liberations was,  a unanimous  determination,  if 
possible,  to  have  the  whole  subject  referred  to  a 
select  committee  of  eight,  to  consist  of  four  from 
the  North  and  four  from  the  South,  and  an  equal 
number  from  each  of  the  respective  parties.  By 
common  consent,  a Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
Clayton)  moved  the  reference,  and  it  was  agreed 
to  by  the  Senate.  The  select  committee  was 
chosen  by  ballot,  and  was  composed  of  the  ho- 
norable mover,  a Senator  from  Missouri,  (Mr. 
•Atchison,)  a Senator  from  Kentucky,  (Mr.  Un- 
denoood  ) and  a Senator  from  South  Carolina, 
(Mr.  Calhoun  ) from  the  slave  States;  from  the 
free  Slates,  of  a Senator  from  New  York,  (Mr. 
Dickinson,)  a Senator  from  Indiana,  (Mr.  Bright,) 
a Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  (Mr.  Clarke ,)  and 
a Senator  from  Vermont,  (Mr.  Phelps.)  Sir, 
these  were  no  upstart  politicians,  who  have  been 
nurtured  into  notoriety  by  fawning  and  by  flat- 
tery. Most  of  them  are  gray  haired  Senators, 
distinguished  for  their  patriotism,  their  intelli- 
gence, and  their  protracted  service  in  our  public 
council.  They  brought  to  the  weighty  task  as- 
signed them  a grave,  deliberative,  and  an  enlarged 
statesmanship,  ripened  by  many  years  of  expe- 
rience. Alter  days  of  anxious  consultation,  that 
committee  reported  the  measure  known  as  the 
“ compromise  bill.”  It  was.  hailed  everywhere 
throughout  the  country  as  the  bow  of  promise, 
betokening  calm  and  sunshine.  The  hope  of 
the  patriot  revived,  as  he  thought  he  saw  the 
night  retire,  which  hung  like  a luneral-pall  over 
our  political  horizon.  Such  is  a brief  history  of 
that  Dill. 

What  were  the  great  features  of  compromise 
which  it  embodied?  The  North  contended  that 
they  had  the  right  to  extend  the  Wilmot  proviso 
over  the  territories  of  the  United  States,  and  that 
it  was  the  imperative  duty  of  Congress  to  do  it. 
The  South  solemnly  denied  and  protested  against 
the  exercise  of  such  a power.  This  bill  yielded 
that  question,  on  the  part  of  the  North,  and  im- 
posed on  Congress  the  duty  of  non-interference. 
That  is  ail  that  the  South  has  ever  asked,  and, 
so  far,  it  was  one  point  of  concession  to  our  de- 
mand. Again:  many  of  our  Northern  friends 
insisted  that  the  inhabitants  of  territories  possess 
the  right  to  restrict  slavery  within  their  limits  ; 
but  the  South  denied  this  position,  and  the  bill 
prohibited  the  territorial  legislature  from  passing 
any  law  “ respecting  the  prohibition  or  establish- 
mein  of  African  slavery.”  This  was  the  second 
point  of  concession  made  by  the  North.  The 
North  insisted  on  ratifying  and  confirming  the 
provisional  laws  of  Oregon,  one  of  which  pro- 
hibited slavery.  The  South  denied  the  power  of 
Congress  to  do  this.  The  bill  declared  that  they 
should  continue  in  force  only  until  three  months 
alter  the  first  meeting  of  the  territorial  legisla- 
ture. This  was  the  third  point  of  concession 
yielded  by  the  North.  These  questions  being 
settled  positively  by  the  bill,  the  controversy  be- 
tween the  North  and  the  South  was  narrowed 
down  to  a single  point;  and  that  was,  whether, 
under  the  guaranties  of  the  constitution  and  laws 
of  the  United  Stales,  the  citizens  of  the  South 
possess  the  right  to  carry  their  slaves  into  our 
territories?  We  maintained  the  atfirmative  and 
the  North  the  negative  of  this  proposition  ; and, 
not  being  able  to  come  to  any  agreement  which 
would  result  in  satisfactory  legislation,  both  par- 
ties, by  the  thirty-first  section  of  the  bill,  consent- 
ed to  submit  it  to  the  adjudication  of  the  Supreme 
Court  ol  the  United  States.  If  the  constitution 
does  guaranty  our  rights,  as  we  contend,  the 
court  would  certainly  so  decide?  if  it  does  not, 
lor  one  1 say  we  ought  not  to  insist  on  it.  The 
constitution  is  our  bond  of  union  ; I am  content 
with  its  guaranties;  I will  never  knowingly  de- 
mand anything  from  our  confederates  which  it 
does  not  justily  and  sustain.  The  Supreme  Court 
was  eslauiished  for  the  very  purpose  of  giving 
it  authorilive  interpretation  ; and,  as  a lover  of 
the  Union,  1 am  willing  to  abide  its  solemn  deci- 
sions. 

One  remark  more  on  this  point.  It  is  evident 
that  this  question  between  the  North  and  the 
South  must  be  either  a political  or  a judicial 
question.  If  we  attempt  to  settle  it  in  Congress, 
we  make  it  political ; if  we  refer  it  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  it  is  judicial.  Now  I put  it  to  any  candid 


man  of  the  South  to  say,  whether  it  is  not  safer 
for  us  to  refer  it  to  the  court?  If  we  refer  it  to 
Congress,  as  it  is  now,  or  is  likely  to  be  hereafter 
constituted,  it  will,  it  must  be  decided  against  us  ; 
for  there  is  a large  majority  of  Wilmot  proviso 
men  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  the 
Senate  will,  I fear,  very  soon  yield  to  the  grow- 
ing popularity  of  this  pestiferous  measure.  But 
if  we  submit  it  to  the  adjudication  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  I should  entertain  no  fear  of  an  unfavora- 
ble decision.  Truth,  justice,  principle,  and  argu- 
ment are  all  on  our  side. 

These  considerations  recommended  this  bill 
to  the  favor  of  the  Senate  ; and,  after  full  debate, 
it  passed  this  body  by  a majority  of  three-fifths. 
It  left  the  slave  qnestion  where  the  framers  of 
the  constitution  left  it — where  the  constitution  it- 
self leaves  it.  This  was  the  great  leading  fea- 
ture of  this  bill. 

Having  passed  the  Senate,  under  circumstances 
so  impressive,  it  was  transmitted  to  the  House 
ol  Representatives  for  their  concurrence.  But 
there  was  one  bright  particular  star,  clustered 
round  by  seven  paler  satellites,  whose  blended 
lustre,  glancing  through  the  gloom  of  ignorance 
which  shrouded  the  intellects  of  the  poor  benight- 
ed Senate,  discovered  to  the  world  that  it  was  a 
surrender  of  the  rights  of  the  South — a surrender 
“ covert ,”  but  “ no  less  complete  and  absolute"— 
and  that,  so  far  from  being  a “ compromise  bill,” 
it  “might  be  more  properly  entitled  articles  of 
capitulation  on  the  part  of  the  South.”  And, 
without  any  effort  to  amend  its  imperfections,  if 
it  had  them,  without  permitting  the  usual  refer- 
ence to  a committee,  upon  a motion  which  cut 
off  all  debate  and  excluded  all  vindication  by  its 
friends,  this  offspring  of  patriotic  deliberation 
and  enlightened  statesmanship  was  consigned  to 
the  grave  without  the  formalities  of  a respectful 
interment.  By  the  votes  of  eight  Southern  men, 
united  with  those  of  Northern  Barnburners  and 
Wilmot  Provisoists,  this  proposition,  which 
granted  to  the  South  the  benefits  of  the  constitu- 
tion, was  laid  on  the  table.  Out  of  one  hundred 
and  thirty-seven  votes,  in  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives, from  the  free  States,  there  were  but  nine- 
teen who.  on  tnat  occasion,  showed,  by  their 
Votes,  that  they  were  willing  to  allow  the  South 
the  guaranties  of  the  constitution.  Looking, 
then  to  the  interesting  history  of  that  bill,  the 
prominent  feature  which  it  embodied,  and  its 
fate  in  the  popular  branch  of  Congress,  I was 
not  surprised  at  the  announcement  of  the  Senator 
Irom  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Dayton]  that,  if  we  had 
the  right  to  exlend  me  constitution  to  New  Mex- 
ico anu  California,  “ it  would  not  be  right,  under 
existing  circumstances,”  to  do  so.  Sir,  it  was 
this  sentiment  which  defeated  that  “ compromise 
bill”  and,  in  my  judgment,  inflicted  a heavy 
wound  upon  the  South.  What  has  been  the  con- 
sequence ? It  has  prevented  Southern  emigration 
to  California.  Under  the  apprehension  that  they 
could  not  carry  their  slaves  with  them,  citizens 
of  the  Southern  Slates  have  not  gone  there,  and 
the  Noiteern  States  are  reaping  the  benefits  of 
the  gold  mines.  Their  people  are  flocking  there 
by  thousands,  and  will  obtain  so  thoroughly  the 
control  of  that  country,  in  a short  time,  that 
they  will  forever  exclude  slavery  ; whereas, 
if  the  compromise  bill  had  passed,  it  would 
have  openeu  the  door  for  Southern  emigration. 
Our  people  would  have  gone  there.  They 
would  have  participated  in  the  benefits  of 
working  the  mines,  and  have  been  fairly  repre- 
sented in  the  organization  of  the  political  and  so- 
cial institutions  of  those  territories,  if  to  this 
inestimable  loss  to  the  South  be  added  the  agita- 
tion, and  heart-burnings,  and  local  strife  winch 
have  succeeded  the  deleal  of  that  measure,  it  can 
but  till  the  mind  of  the  patriot  with  the  most  pain- 
ful apprehensions. 

I therefore  cheerfully  support  this  amendment. 

I support  it  for  the  reason  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
Congress  to  extend  the  protection  of  the  law  to 
our  recently  acquired  territories.  I support  it 
because  it  combines  those  elements  which  are 
suited  to  the  present  emergency.  I support  it 
because  it  extends  over  them  the  constitution 
and  laws  of  the  United  States.  Less  than  this 
amendment  contemplates  we  ought  not  to  do  ; 
more,  I fear,  we  canuot  do.  1 doubt  if  any  other 
proposition  will  receive  the  support  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress,  and  it  is  not  very  certain 
that  this  will. 

Mr.  Piesident,  we  have  three  alternatives  be- 
fore us.  We  must  either  adopt  this  amendment, 
or  we  must  pass  the  territorial  bill  which  has 
been  sent  us  by  the  House,  or  we  must  admit 
these  territories  as  a Slate  or  Stales  into  the 
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Union  immediately.  If  we  do  neither  of  these 
things,  then  we  must  leave  California  and  New 
Mexico  to  the  horrors  of  ai  arehy. 

If  1 could  choose  between  this  amendment  and 
a well  digested  lerritonal  bill,  I should  certainly 
prefer  the  latter.  It  ismoiein  accordance  with 
the  usage  of  our  Government ; and  it  would  al- 
low to  the  people  greater  latitude  in  the  exer- 
cise and  enjoy  ment  of  those  great  principles  ol 
republican  liberty  which  are  recognised  by  our 
constitution.  But  who  does  not  know  that  the 
passage  of  such  a territorial  bill  at  this  late 
period  of  the  session  is  impossible?  Besides, 
there  is  no  probability  that  any  bill  which  would 
be  acceptable  to  the  South  could  pass  both 
branches  of  Congress.  The  one  which  has  been 
sent  to  us  from  the  House  contains  the  Wilmot 
Proviso;  and  if  we  were  to  strike  it  out,  it  is 
very  certain  Hi  a l they  would  not  concur  in  the 
amendment.  Hence,  an  acceptable  territorial 
bill  at  this  session  is  out  of  the  question. 

The  only  other  alternative  betore  us  is  to  bring 
these  territories  into  the  Union  immediately.  To 
accomplish  this  object,  two  methods  have  been 
proposed.  The  one,  by  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee, (Mr.  Bell,)  is  to  merge  the  whole  terri- 
tory ol  New  Mexico  and  California  into  one 
State;  and  the  other,  by  the  Senator  from 
Illinois,  (Mr.  Douglas,)  as  lue  chairman  of  a 
select  committee,  proposes  to  divide  them  into 
two  States,  admit  one  immediately  and  the  other 
prospectively.  To  both  these  propositions  1 am 
at  present  inflexibly  opposed.  The  former, 
however,  has  been  rejected,  and  therefore  1 shall 
not  attempt  to  expose  its  demerits.  Nor  shall  1 
discuss  the  question  at  length  as  to  the  power  ol 
Congress  to  create  a Stale.  1 rest  upon  the  able 
and  conclusive  argument  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, presented  by  their  report,  upon  the  bill 
introduced  by  the  Senator  lrom  Illinois,  at  an 
early  period  of  the  session,  lor  the  admission  ol 
California  as  a State.  1 shall  content  mysell  by 
simply  stating  my  position  without  elucidation. 

The  territories  in  question  are  the  common 
property  of  the  several  Stales  in  their  confed- 
erated character;  arid  as  sovereignty  attaches  to 
the  ownership  of  the  domain,  the  sovereignty 
over  them  necessarily  resides  in  the  Stales.  The 
Federal  Government  is  in  no  sense  the  owner  ol 
the  territories  or  of  the  soveieignty  over  them. 

It  is  the  mere  trustee  of  the  States.  Now,  1 hold 
that  the  creation  of  a Slate  is  the  highest  act  ol 
sovereignty  known  to  political  law.  How,  then, 
can  Congrtss,  which  has  no  sovereignly  over  the 
territories,  exeicise  the  highest  power  of  sover- 
eignty by  creating  them  into  Slates?  Inasmucti 
as  the  sovereignly  over  the  territories  resides  in 
the  several  Stales  ol  the  Union,  and  not  in  the 
inhabitants  thereof,  it  follows  that  they  cannot 
form  a Stale  Government,  in  the  sense  of  the 
constitution,  w ithout  the  consent  of  the  States. 
Congress  is  the  trustee  of  the  Slates,  and  the 
organ  through  which  that  consent  is  to  be  ex- 
pressed. All  that  Congress  can  do,  therelore,  is 
lo  consent  that  the  people,  with  certain  defined 
limits  ol  territory,  may  organize  a State  Govern- 
ment, tepublican  in  ns  lorm,  and  be  admitted 
into  the  Union.  That  consent  is  a pledge,  on  the 
part  of  the  several  Stales,  that  when  such  a 
government  shall  have  been  organized  they  will 
surrender  their  sovereignly  over  the  territory 
thus  defined;  and  us  admission  into  the  Union  is 
an  actual  surrender  of  that  sovereignly. 

This  consent  may  he  given  either  before  or 
alter  the  formation  of  a State  constitution. 
When  given  belore,  it  authorizes  the  thing  lo  be 
uone;  when  given  after,  it  ratifies  what  has  al 
ready  been  done.  Hence,  1 do  not  deny  the 
right  ol  the  people  of  a territory  to  assemble  and 
form  a constitution  wild  the  view  lo  admission  into 
Ike  Union.  When  done  wnti  that  view,  it  is  an 
act  ol  loyalty  lo  the  republic.  But  I do  deny 
that  they  have  the  right,  without  the  consent  ol 
the  Stales,  through  Congress,  lo  organize  a 
government  which  will  constitute  them  independ- 
ent of  the  Stales  of  the  Union,  or  which  would 
supersede  the  temporary  government  which  may 
have  been  established  by  Congress.  The  relation 
of  the  territories  to  the  United  States  is  unques- 
tionably that  of  independence  and  subordination; 
and,  as  mailer  of  right,  they  can  do  nothing  in- 
consistent with  the  sovereignly  of  the  several 
States  over  them. 

That  circumstances  may  occur  which  would 
justify  the  people  of  a territory  in  setting  up  an 
independent  separate  government,  1 not  only  ad- 
mit, but  advocate.  Territories  are  held  by  the 
United  Slates  to  be  admitted  ultimately  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Confederacy.  If  their  conditiou  is 


one  of  subordination  and  dependence,  it  is  also 
one  of  pupilage  and  protection.  It  is  the  relation 
of  parent  and  child.  If,  therefore,  the  States, 
through  their  Federal  agent,  do  acts  inconsistent 
with  that  relationship  ; if  instead  of  a foster 
mother,  the  Union  becomes  an  inexorable  tyrant; 
if,  instead  of  tutelage,  she  inflicts  the  evils  of 
vassalage;  if  she  capriciously  and  unwarrantably 
refuses  to  admit  it  into  the  Union,  after  it  has 
obviously  attained  to  the  capacity  for  self-govern- 
ment, the  inhabitants  of  a territory  would  be  ab- 
solved from  their  allegiance,  and  justified  in  set- 
ting up  a separate  independence.  If  the  States, 
in  giving  their  consent,  of  which  I have  before 
spoken,  for  the  pecple  of  a Territory  to  form  a 
State  government,  impose  conditions-or  restric- 
tions ii  compatible  with  that  equality  in  sove- 
reignty and  dignity  which  appertains  to  the  other 
Slates  of  the  Confederacy,  it  would  justify  it  in 
setting  up  an  independent  government.  It  is 
upon  this  ground  that  Missouri  would  have  been 
justified  in  declaring  her  independence  in  1820. 
She  had  reached  constitutional  majority ; she 
possessed  the  requisite  population  to  constitute  a 
State  of  the  Union  ; her  people  were  sufficiently 
intelligent  and  virtuous  for  self-government;  she 
had  presented  a republican  constitution  ; and  she 
asked  to  be  admitted  into  the  Union,  and  to  be 
clothed  with  that  sovereignty  which  resided  in 
the  States.  But  Congress  sought  to  impose  upon 
her  a proviso  restricting  slavery.  This  was  a 
condition  not  imposed  upon  the  other  Slates.  It 
was  incompatible  with  that  equality  and  sover- 
eignty which  belonged  to  the  other  members  of 
the  Confederacy.  To  such  a condition  she  was 
not  bound  lo  submit;  and,  having  a right  to  ad- 
mission, without  its  imposition,  she  would  have 
been  justified  in  setting  up  an  independent  govern- 
ment. So  she  thought  at  that  day  ; so  thought 
tho  people  of  the  Southern  States  ; and  so  con- 
vinced were  the  Northern  members  of  Congress 
by  the  powerful  argument  of  Mr.  Lowndes,  of 
South  Carolina,  that  they  took  shelter  under  the 
Missouri  compromise,  and  actually  forced  it, 
nolens  volens , upon  the  South.  Sir,  entertaining 
these  opinions  of  the  want  of  power  on  the  part 
of  Congress,  I could  never  consent  lo  any  bill 
which  attempts  to  create  a Slate. 

The  other  proposition  for  admitting  these  ter- 
ritories into  the  Union  as  States  is  the  bill  re- 
ported by  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  (Mr.  Don- 
glass ,)  as  chairinain  of  the  select  committee.  It 
provides — 

“ That  Congress  doth  consent  that  the  porlion 
of  the  territory  of  the  United  Stales  which  is  in- 
cluded within  the  following  limits,  lo  wit : Be- 
ginning in  the  Pacific  ocean,  on  the  parallel  of 
forty-two  degrees  of  north  latitude  , thence  east 
on  said  parallel  to  the  dividing  ridge  which  sepa- 
rates the  waters  flowing  into  the  Colorado  river 
from  those  which  flow  into  the  Great  Basin  ; 
thence  along  said  dividing  ridge  to  the  point 
where  it  was  crossed  by  Lieut.  Col.  J.  C.  Fre- 
mont, in  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-four,  as 
shown  on  the  map  ol  his  exploration  ; thence 
southwest wardly  along  the  line  of  said  explora- 
tion, as  shown  on  the  map  of  said  Fremont’s 
surveys,  published  by  order  of  the  Senate  in 
eighteen  hundred  and  forty-eight,  to  its  intersec- 
tion with  the  one  hundred  and  seventeenth  meri- 
dian of  west  longitude  ; thence  in  a direct  line  to 
the  intersection  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  mountains 
with  those  of  the  west  range;  thence  due  west  to 
the  Pacific  ocean  ; thence  along  the  coast,  inclu- 
ding the  adjacent  islands,  to  the  place  of  begin- 
ning, shall  be  set  apart  as  the  territory  of  one 
Stale,  and  upon  the  fulfilment  of  the  conditions 
hereinalter  contained,  the  same  is  hereby  declar- 
ed to  be  one  of  the  States  of  this  Union,  by  the 
name  and  style  of  the  Siate  of  California,  upon 
an  equal  fooling  with  the  original  Slates  in  all 
respects  whatsoever.”  And — 

“ That  Congress  doth  consent  that  the  portion 
of  the  territory  of  the  United  States  which  is 
bounded  as  follows,  to  wit:  On  the  north  by  the 
forty-second  parallel  of  north  latitude,  on  the 
east  by  the  summit  of  the  Rocky  mountains  and 
the  State  of  Texas,  on  the  south  by  the  Republic 
of  Mexico,  and  on  the  west  by  the  proposed  Stale 
of  California  and  the  Pacific  ocean,  including  the 
islands  adjacent  lo  the  shore,  shall  become  one 
of  the  States  of  this  Union,  by  the  name  and 
style  of  the  State  of  New  Mexico,  or  such  other 
name  as  the  people  thereof  shall,  in  their  consti- 
tution, adopt,  upon  an  equal  footing  with  the 
original  Slates,  in  all  respects  whalever,  so  soon 
as  it  shall  contain  the  proper  number  of  inhabi- 
tants ; and  they  shall  establish  for  themselves  a 
constitution  and  republican  form  of  government.” 


Mr.  President,  this  is  a departure  from  long- 
established  usage.  We  have  heretofore  required 
the  inhabitants  of  territories  to  remain  in  a terri- 
torial condition  for  a series  of  years.  This  usage 
is  in  sti  ict  accordance  with  the  object  for  which 
the  United  Stales  hold  territories.  We  hold  ter- 
ritories lor  the  purpose  of  their  ultimate  admis- 
sion into  the  Union  ; and  their  inhabitants  occupy 
the  relation  of  pupilage,  lo  be  indoctrinated  in 
the  principles  of  republicanism,  preparatory  lo 
their  admission  into  the  Confederacy.  If  there 
is  any  reason  in  this  usage,  as  applied  to  our 
other  territories,  how  much  more  forcibly  does 
it  apply  to  New  Mexico  and  California  ? Their 
population  is  mixed,  composed  of  piebald  mon- 
grel races,  and' but  recently  severed  from  the  Re- 
public of  Mexico,  whose  history  for  the  last 
twenty  years  is  that  of  revolution  and  insubordi- 
nation. By  what  magic  have  they  suddenly  be- 
come capable  of  sell-government?  Why,  sir,  it 
is  proposed  to  admit  them  into  the  Union  before 
they  have  become  citizens  of  the  United  Slates. 

By  the  eighth  article  ol  the  treaty  the  inhabitants 
of  New  Mexico  and  California  are  alloned  twelve 
months  from  the  date  of  the  exchange  of  ratifi- 
cations to  make  their  election  whether  they  will 
become  American  citizens  or  return  to  the  Mexi- 
can Republic.  The  exchange  of  ratifications 
took  place  on  the  30th  of  May,  1848,  and  there- 
fore the  people  of  the  newly-acquired  territories 
are  not  citizens  until  the  30th  ol  May  next  ; but 
this  bill  proposes, contrary  to  all  usage  and  to  the 
obvious  intent  of  the  treaty,  to  incorporate  iiuine- 
diately  the  greater  portion  of  them  into  the  Uni- 
on. Sir,  why  this  haste?  Why  this  prurient 
anxiety  lo  add  another  State  to  this  Confederacy  ? 
Was  it  so  with  Florida?  Sir,  Florida  knocked  at 
your  door  lor  admission  for  five  long  yeais.  V\  as 
Louisiana  admitted  in  such  hot  haste  ? No,  sir, 
Florida  and  Louisiana  were  slave  States,  and 
therefore  there  was  no  great  eagerness  lor  their 
admission.  But  it  is  certain  that,  with  its  pre- 
sent population,  California  must  be  a tree  State, 
and  hence  there  are  those  quite  willing  for  her 
immediate  admission.  Who  are  the  people  that 
have  gone  there  from  the  United  Stales?  They 
are  mainly  citizens  from  Nevv  York  and  Massa- 
chusetts, and  they  are  those  who  would  control 
in  the  convention  which  would  meet  lo  Irame  a 
State  constitution.  What  voice  would  the  peo- 
ple of  the  South  or  their  institutions  have  m such 
an  assemblage  ? Sir,  I cannot  give  my  consent 
to  any  such  proposition.  It  is  a tame  and  inglo- 
rious surrender  of  the  rights  of  the  South.  It  is 
the  Wilmot  Broviso  in  disguise,  and  will  accom- 
plish all  which  that  odious  measure  was  ever  in- 
tended to  accomplish. 

Sir,  where  is  the  necessity  for  admitting  these 
territories  into  the  Union?  Is  it  indispensable  lo 
their  safety  and  protection?  Oris  there  any 
moral  or  political  obligation  for  us  to  do  so? 
Have  they  asked  for  admission  ? Are  we  inlorm- 
ed  that  Laliiorma  has  the  requisite  population? 
These  are  grave  questions,  and  ought  Lo  be  solved 
to  our  entire  satislaction,  before  we  can  be  call- 
ed upon  lo  add  another  State  lo  the  Conlederacy. 
The  amendment  of  the  Senator  lrom  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Walker)  gives  the  people  ol  those  territo- 
ries the  most  ample  protection.  Thai  is  all  they 
can  claim  ; it  is  all  we  are  bound  lo  give  them  at 
the  present  time.  Or,  if  this  is  not  enough,  or- 
ganize a territorial  government  in  accordance 
with  settled  usage.  Let  it  be  lioeral  in  its  provi- 
sions, and  cooler  upon  them  all  the  powers  com- 
patible with  their  relation  to  the  Slates,  and  the 
rights  ol  the  Stales  of  the  Union. 

But  it  is  said  that  no  territorial  bill  can  pass 
Congress  without  the  Wilmot  Proviso,  and  that 
by  admitting  these  territories  into  the  Union  we 
avoid  that,  and  thereby  settle  the  agitating  ques- 
tion of  slavery.  I regret  to  find  Southern  men 
yielding  to  this  view  ot  the  subject.  For  one,  I 
regard  it  as  insulting  to  the  South — as  a proposi- 
tion to  her  friends  to  betray  her  into  the  hands  of 
her  deadliest  enemies.  Sir,  whose  fault  is  it  that 
these  territories  cannot  be  organ  zed  ? Who  is  it 
that  throws  obstacles  in  the  way  ? is  it  the  South? 
No,  sir.  The  South  stands  with  folded  hands, 
except  when  her  rights  are  sought  to  be  invaded. 
She  acts  on  the  deleusive.  She  claims  nothing 
at  the  hands  of  Congress  but  to  be  let  aione. 
She  is  willing  to  co  operate  in  any  legislation  lor 
the  benefit  of  these  territories  wbicn  does  not 
inlringe  upon  her  rights.  But  the  very  moment 
any  bill  is  introduced  which  looks  to  the  lorma- 
tion  of  territorial  governments,  the  Northern 
lactionists  seek  to  incorporate  upon  it  the  Wil- 
mot Proviso,  which  excludes  the  people  of  the 
South  lrom  these  territories  and  violates  that 
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equality  in  dignity  and  sovereignty  which,  under 
the  Constitution,  appertains  to  every  State  of  the 
Confederacy.  To  avoid  this,  what  are  the  South 
ern  States  asked  to  do?  With  the  fact  staring 
them  in  the  face,  that  if  admitted  now  California 
must  be  a free  State,  and  with  the  distinct  avowal 
on  the  part  of  the  North  that  slavery  never  shall 
be  extended  an  inch  beyond  its  present  limits, 
we  are  seriously  asked  to  incorporate  our  new 
territories  into  the  Union,  in  order  to  avoid 
threatened  legislative  degradation.  Sir,  if  Lam 
to  submit  to  the  Wilmot  Proviso,  let  it  come  un- 
disguised. If  the  South  is  to  be  excluded  from 
the  territories,  let  her  not  be  insulted  by  an  invi- 
tation to  aid  in  the  operation. 

1 am  not  prepared,  Mr.  President,  to  pronounce 
the  bill  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  unconsti- 
tutional. But  everything  constitutional  is  not 
necessarily  just  or  expedient.  I concede  the 
right  of  Congress  to  admit  California  immediate- 
ly, and  New  Mexico  prospectively.  I grant  also 
—nay,  I insist — that,  in  the  formation  of  a State 
constitution,  the  people  have  the  right  to  deter- 
mine for  themselves  whether  they  will  tolerate 
slavery  as  a part  of  their  system  of  government. 
But,  sir,  it  becomes  a very  different  question  when 
it  is  proposed  to  do  this  for  the  avowed  purpose 
of  avoiding  the  Wilmot  Proviso,  and  when  it  is 
known  that  by  this  method  all  will  be  accom- 
plished which  the  Northern  agitators  desire.  It 
calls  upon  the  South  to  do  that  under  the  influ- 
ence of  a threat  which  it  would  be  degrading  to 
submit  to  if  executed  according  to  the  forms  of 
legislation. 

Let  it  not  be  inferred  from  what  1 have  said 
that  I would  oppose  the  admission  of  a Slate  into 
the  Union  on  the  ground  of  its  being  a free  State. 

I have  no  such  feeling.  If  California  and  New 
Mexico  shall  be  required  to  submit  to  the  usual 
probation  of  the  territorial  condition;  if,  by  just 
legislation  on  the  part  of  Congress,  the  South  be 
allowed  a fair  chance  to  participate  in  the  for- 
mation of  their  civil  and  social  system;  if  the 
door  of  emigration  be  thrown  open  alike  to  the 
citizens  of  all  the  States;  and  then,  if  the  cli- 
mate and  productions  of  those  regions,  without 
Congressional  interference,  shall  exclude  slavery, 
and  at  a proper  time  the  people  shall  form  Stale 
constitutions  prohibiting  its  existence,  I would 
cheerfully  vote  for  their  admission,  even  though 
they  be  free  States.  But  I cannot  at  this  time, 
with  due  regard  to  the  interest  and  honor  of  the 
South,  vote  for  their  immediate  admission,  when 
the  South  has  not  enjoyed  an  equal  share  of  emi- 
gration to  them,  when  it  is  know  n that  they  must 
be  free  States,  and  when  the  proposition  is  cou- 
pled with  the  declaration  that  it  is  the  only  mode 
lor  the  South  to  escape  from  submission  to  the 
Wilmot  Proviso.  1 make  no  such  surrender.  I 
shall  insist  on  the  most  ample  recognition  of  the 
rights  of  the  South.  She  may  be  deprived  of 
them  by  the  force  of  superior  numbers;  but  I 
trust  in  God  her  representatives  on  this  floor  will 
never  consent  that  she  shall  be  cheated  out  ol 
them  by  iudirection  and  circumvention. 

Nor  would  1 have  it  inferred,  from  the  position 
which  f occupy,  that  1 am  opposed  to  a settle- 
ment of  the  question  of  slavery.  On  the  con- 
trary, 1 most  anxiously  desire  it.  The  prosperi- 
ty of  the  country,  the  safety  of  the  South,  and 
the  integrity  of  the  Union,  all  demand  its  speedy 
settlement;  and  he  who  would  thiow  unneces- 
sary obstacles  in  the  way  lor  the  sake  of  agitation, 
is  unworthy  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  patri- 
ots. Sir,  the  entire  South  is  ready  and  anxious 
to  settle  it  upon  any  terms  which  will  save  her 
honor  and  the  glory  of  the  Union  ; and  she  has 
given  the  most  conclusive  evidence  of  the  sin- 
cerity of  her  purpose.  During  the  last  session  a 
large  majority  of  her  representatives  in  both 
Houses  ol  Congress  voted  lor  the  Senate  “ Com- 
promise Bill ;”  and  almost  without  a dissenting 
voice  they  supported  the  “Missouri  Compro- 
mise f”  The  South  is  still  animated  by  a spirit 
of  concession;  she  is  still  prepared  to  yield  much 
for  the  sake  of  the  Union.  But  when  the  tem- 
per of  conciliation  has  departed  from  the  North  ; 
when  we  are  denied  the  poor  privilege  to  com- 
promise, and  when  it  is  distinctly  announced  by 
those  w ho  have  the  numerical  strength  to  oppress 
us,  under  the  forms  of  unjust  legislation,  that  we 
shall  be  excluded  from  the  common  territories  ol 
the  Union,  let  it  not  be  expected  that  the  South 
will  co-operate  in  an  indirect  mode  to  effect  her 
own  degradation.  When  compromises  are  de- 
nied her,  she  will  stand  firmly  upon  her  consti- 
tutional rights. 

But,  sir,  the  passage  of  the  bill  for  the  imme- 
diate admission  of  California  and  the  prospective 


admission  of  New  Mexico  will  not  settle  the 
question  of  slavery.  It  might  as  to  that  portion 
of  territory  designated  in  the  bill  as  California, 
but  not  as  to  the  balance  called  New  Mexico  ; 
for,  in  reference  to  the  latter,  it  is  prospective  in 
its  operation.  It  only  grants  Ihe  consent  of  Con- 
gress for  it  to  “ become  one  of  the  States  of  this 
Uuion”  “ so  soon  as  it  shall  contain  the  requisite 
number  of  inhabitants,  and  they  shall  establish 
lor  themselves  a constitution  and  republican  form 
of  government.”  But  what  is  to  be  its  condition 
in  the  interim  between  that  time  and  the  present  ? 
Will  it  not  be  a territory?  Will  it  not  be  sub 
ject  to  the  legislative  supervision  of  Congress  as 
other  territories  are?  Would  not  the  Wilmot 
provisoisls’  insist  on  the  extension  of  the  ordi- 
nance of  1787  over  it  so  long  as  it  remained  in 
that  condition?  Surely  they  would  ; and  at  the 
very  next  session  of  Congress  we  should  have 
two  Senators  on  this  floor  from  the  proposed 
State  of  California  to  aid  them  in  their  nefarious 
designs.  Yet,  with  this  fact  staring  them  in  the 
face,  Southern  men  are  asked  to  support  this  bill 
for  the  purpose  of  settling  the  proviso  question. 

But  the  Wilmot  Proviso  is  not  the  only  ques- 
tion of  controversy  between  the  North  and  the 
South.  Several  of  the  Legislatures  of  the  North- 
ern States  have  passed  laws  to  prevent  or  oppose 
the  recapture  of  fugitive  slaves,  and  in  none  of 
them  is  it  done  w ithout  annoyance  and  difficulty. 
Will  the  passage  of  that  remove  this  source  of 
irritation  and  conflict?  A portion  of  the  people 
of  the  North  insist  that  Congress  should  interdict 
the  slave  trade  between  the  Stales.  Will  that 
bill  quiet  their  demands  ? Congress  is  ever  and 
anon  besieged  with  petitions  to  abolish  slavery  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Will  that  bill  silence 
these  clamors  ? No,  sir;  you  might  as  soon  ex- 
pect to  heal  a man  who  is  covered  with  “ wounds 
and  bruises  and  putrifying  sores,”  by  extirpating 
one  ulcer.  The  spirit  of  abolition  is  like  the  fa- 
bled hydra;  you  may  cut  off  one  of  his  heads, 
but  the  loathsome  slimy  serpent  still  exists,  and 
is  eternally  hissing  and  throwing  out  his  thousand 
forked  tongues  to  insult  and  annoy  us.  Sir,  the 
account  between  the  North  and  South  is  long 
and  heavy.  We  have  reached  that  point  when 
the  harmony  of  ihe  Union  and  the  safety  of  the 
South  require  a “ settlement  in  full.”  All  the 
heads  of  the  hydra  must  be  cut  off,  and  the 
wounds  seared  with  a red  hot  iron,  else  he  will 
yet  live,  and  infuse  his  deadly  poison  into  every 
vein  and  artery  of  the  body  politic.  No  mere 
legislative  expedient  will  settle  the  question  of 
slavery,  it  can  only  be  done  by  all  parlies,  in 
the  spirit  of  patriotism,  taking  their  stand  firmly 
on  the  Constitution.  Let  the  North  do  nothing 
which  it  forbids,  in  word  or  spirit;  and  let  the 
South,  as  one  man,  resolve  to  submit  to  nothing 
that  violates  its  sacred  guaranties.  This  will 
give  quiet  to  the  country,  and  bind  the  Union  in 
bonds  of  adamant. 

The  South  is  sought  to  be  placed  in  the  alti- 
tude of  factious  opposition  to  the  organization  of 
these  new-acquired  territories,  on  the  ground 
that  their  climate,  soil,  arid  productions  are  un- 
suiled  to  the  employment  of  slave  labor.  1 shall 
not  consider  at  length  the  geographical  position 
and  features  of  our  Pacific  pos,essions.  It  is 
certainly  true  that  much  the  larger  portion  of 
them  is  unfit  for  the  cultivation  of  rice,  cotton, 
sugar  and  tobacco.  Its  surface  is  marred  by  im- 
mense ranges  of  mountains  and  trackless  deserts, 
unfit  for  the  habitation  of  man.  But  who  will 
deny  that  slave  labor  can  be  profitably  employed 
in  working  the  gold  mines  of  California?  It  is 
cheaper,  because  it  costs  the  owner  nothing  but 
the  food  and  clothing  of  his  operatives;  and  the 
negro  far  excels  the  white  man  in  capacity  to 
endure  exposure  to  a scorching  sun,  drenching 
rams,  and  the  hardships  peculiarly  incident  to 
the  business  of  mining.  Besides,  there  is  a con- 
siderable portion  of  these  territories — enough  for 
the  formation  of  three  Stales  of  average  dimen- 
sions— which  lies  south  of  the  parallel  of  36° 
30',  known  as  the  line  of  the  Missouri  Compro- 
mise. The  other  States  of  this  Union  which  lie 
south  of  that  line  are  slave  Stales.  They  are 
Arkansas,  Tennessee,  and  North  Carolina,  which 
lie  immediately  adjacent  to  that  line  Do  they 
not  profitably  employ  slave  labor  ? Further  south 
are  'Texas,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Alabama, 
Georgia,  and  South  Carolina.  In  all  these  Stales 
cotton  constitutes  the  staple  product  of  agricul- 
ture, and  in  several  of  them  rice  and  sugar  are 
most  advantageously  cultivated.  The  southern 
parts  of  California  and  New  Mexico  lie  in  the 
same  eastern  and  western  belt  of  latitude.  Why, 
then,  will  they  not  yield  the  same  agncultura 


products,  and  consequently  afford  profitable  em- 
ployment for  slave  labor?  Sir,  it  is  all  a mis- 
take. A large  portion  of  our  Pacific  territories 
is  suited  to  slavery  ; and  I will  add  that  no  kind 
of  labor  will  develope  so  rapidly  its  immense  re- 
sources and  prepare  it  for  the  abode  of  enterprise 
and  elevated  civilization.  Let  not  the  South  lose 
sight  of  these  facts.  Let  her  not  be  decoyed 
from  vigilance  over  her  rights,  or  charmed  into 
insensibility  to  legislative  aggression,  by  the  siren 
song  that  these  territories  are  not  adapted  to  sla- 
very. They  are  adapted  to  it  ; and  if  the  South 
will  be  united  in  demanding  justice  at  the  hands 
of  Congress  ; if  she  will  be  immovable  in  insisting 
that  the  door  of  unrestricted  emigration  from  all 
quarters  of  the  Union  shall  be  thrown  wide  open  ; 
if  she  will  maintain,  at  all  hazards,  the  doctrine 
of  non- interference  by  Congress,  there  can  be  no 
question  that  slavery  will  find  its  way  to  New 
Mexico  and  California  ; and  that  she  will  yet 
reap  her  share  of  the  fruits  of  the  common 
blood  and  treasure  which  were  expended  In  their 
acquisition. 

But,  sir,  why  this  incessant  clamor  on  the  part 
of  the  North  against  slavery?  Is  it  some  great 
moral  plague  spot  which  threatens  to  infuse  mor- 
tal disease  throughout  the  body  politic?  Are 
those  so  contaminated  among  whom  it  is  found 
that  they  are  unworthy  to  be  the  associates  of 
those  pure  and  immaculate  philanthropists 
who  weep  crocodile  tears  over  the  fate  of  the 
poor  enslaved  African  ? Is  it  an  institution  so 
recent  in  its  origin  as  to  shock  the  benign  spirit 
of  the  nineteenth  century?  Sir,  slavery  has  ex- 
isted in  almost  every  age  and  country  of  the 
world;  and  some  of  the  most  eminently  pious,  of 
whom  Sacred  history  keeps  the  record,  have  sus- 
tained the  relation  of  master,  under  the  direct 
cognizance  and  approbation  of  Heaven.  It  had 
its  origin  in  Divine  decree,  and  was  ordained 
by  the  prophetic  curse,  pronounced  by  Noah  up- 
on his  son  Ham,  when  he  said,  “Cursed  be  Ca- 
naan; a servant  of  servants  shall  he  be  to  his 
brethren-”  This  leads  the  mind  to  the  contem- 
plation of  the  character  of  Abraham.  He  was 
a most  extensive  slaveholder.  He  held  slaves 
by  gift  and  by  purchase.  He  owned  three  hun- 
dred and  eighteen  that  were  born  in  his  house. 
In  the  modern  parlance  of  the  abolitionists  he 
might  emphatically  be  termed  a “ slave  breeder.” 
Yet  Abraham  was  called  in  “ Holy  Writ”  “ the 
friend  of  God”  and  “ the  father  of  the  lailhful.” 

Sarah,  the  wile  of  Abraham,  was  also  a slave- 
owner; and  the  anecdote  which  is  recorded  of 
her  servant  Hagar  is  full  of  instruction.  When 
her  mistress  dealt  hardly  with  her,  she  fled  from 
her  face,  “ And  the  angel  of  the  Lord  found  her 
by  a fountain  of  water  in  the  wilderness  * * 
And  he  said,  Hagar,  Sarah’s  maid,  whence  com- 
esl  thou?  and  whither  will  thou  go?  And  she 
said  1 flee  from  the  face  of  my  mistress  Sarah. 
And  the  angel  of  the  Lord  said  unto  her,  return 
to  thy  mistress  and  submit  thyself  under  her  hand." 
What  a pity  that  some  pious  abolitionist  had  not 
been  present  to  admonish  the  angel  of  the  Lord 
of  the  impropriety  of  sending  her  back.  Now, 
slaveholder  as  she  was,  Sarah  is  regarded  by  the 
ablest  commentators  as  the  type  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  who  was  the  mother  of  the  Saviour  of 
mankind. 

Isaac  was  a slaveholder;  for  it  is  written  of 
him  that  he  had  possession  of  a “ great  store  of 
servants.”  Jacob  also  was  a slaveholder  ; for  it 
is  said  of  him  that  he  “increased  exceedingly 
and  had  much  cattle  and  maid  servants  and  men 
servants."  I might  enumerate  a long  catalogue 
of  the  ancient  pious,  who  were  the  owners  of 
slaves.  But  1 hasten  on. 

Now  if  slavery  is  so  great  a moral  evil,  so  re- 
pugnant to  the  laws  of  God,  so  abhorrent  to  the 
leelings  of  our  common  humanity,  why  was  it 
that  these  favorite  followers  and  worshippers  of 
the  Most  High  tolerated  it,  and  were  tolerated  in 
its  enjoyment  by  Heaven  ? Why  was  it  not  pro- 
hibited by  the  Almighty  when  he  gave  laws  to 
his  people  ? There  were  many  occasions  when 
it  would  have  been  most  appropriate,  it  He  had 
designed  to  manifest  towards  it  his  high  and  holy 
displeasure.  How  easy  to  have  done  so,  when 
He  delivered  the  ten  commandments?  That  was 
an  occasion  of  awlul  grandeur  and  unutterable 
solemnity.  The  summit  of  the  burning  mount 
was  enveloped  in  cloud,  and  the”  earth  trembled 
under  the  footsteps  of  Jehovah,  in  attestation  of 
his  ineffable  glory  and  power.  The  code  which 
he  there  promulgated  was  designed  to  embrace 
the  great  fundamental  principles  of  all  proper 
government,  moral  and  civil.  It  was  to  be  bind- 
ing through  all  time,  upon  all  men  and  all  nations, 
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and  lo  establish  the  unerring  standard  of  right 
and  wrong.  Why  did  not  the  Great  Lawgiver  of 
the  universe,  on  this  impressive  occasion,  either 
forbid  slavery  or  indicate  his  disapprobation  of 
it ? But,  so  far  from  this,  he  recognises  its  exis- 
tence, and  laid  his  injunctions  upon  man  in  refer- 
ence to  it.  The  last  of  the  decalogue  says, 

“ Thou  shalt  not  covet  thy  neighbor’s  house, 
thou  shalt  not  covet  thy  neighbor’s  wife,  nor  his 
man  servant , nor  his  maid  servant,  nor  his  ox,  nor 
his  ass,  nor  any  thing  that  is  thy  neighbors.” 
Here  servants^are  recognised  as  subjects  of  own- 
ership, and  placed,  as  property,  in  the  same  cate- 
gory with  the  ox  and  the  ass. 

Nor  was  slavery  discountenanced  by  Christ, 
under  the  new  dispensation.  He  mingled  freely 
and  extensively  among  men — was  at  public  festi- 
vals, and  was  the  instructor  of  all  ranks  and  class- 
es of  men  ; and  on  no  occasion  did  vice  escape 
him  unrebuked,  or  error  unreproved.  The  avow- 
ed object  of  his  mission  on  earth  was  to  found  a 
system  of  ethics  for  the  government  of  men  and 
society,  whose  principles  should  be  universal  in 
their  application,  and  suited  to  both  worlds  in 
their  claims  upon  the  obedience  of  mankind.  He 
found  slavery  in  existence,  as  part  and  parcel  of 
the  organization  of  society,  and  sanctioned  by 
time  and  immemorial  usages.  But  he  uttered  no 
word  of  condemnation  against  it.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  said,  “ think  not  that  1 am  come  to  de- 
stroy the  Law  or  the  Prophets  ; I am  not  come  to 
destroy,  but  to  fulfil.”  He  did  not  come  lo  inter- 
fere with  the  settled  order  of  things  as  he  found 
them.  He  did  not  come  to  subvert  the  civil  in- 
stitutions which  had  been  established.  But  he 
came  lo  deal  with  man  as  he  found  him,  and  to 
instruct  him  in  his  duties,  in  all  the  existing  re- 
lations of  society.  Hence,  we  lind  the  New  Tes- 
tament abounding  in  passages  which  not  only  re- 
cognise the  existence,  but  the  legality  of  slavery. 
Who  was  better  informed  as  lo  the  principles 
which  should  govern  the  conduct  of  men  than  the 
Apostle  Paul?  Who  more  fearless  in  denouncing 
vice  and  error,  wherever  found,  whether  in  the 
walks  of  obscurity  or  the  favored  incumbents  of 
kingly  thrones?  Yet  he  nowhere  condemned 
slavery,  or  uttered  bitter  maledictions  against  the 
slaveholder.  But,  on  the  contrary,  he  laid  down 
rules  for  the  regulation  of  the  duties  of  masters 
and  servants,  in  writing  to  the  Colossians,  he 
said,  “servants  obey  in  ail  things  your  masters, 
accoiding  to  the  flesh  ; not  with  eye-service,  as 
men  pleasers,  but  in  singleness  of  heart,  fearing 
God.”  In  his  letter  to  the  Ephesians,  he  directs 
“ Servants  be  obedient  to  them  that  are  your 
masters,  according  to  the  flesh,  with  fear  and 
trembling,  in  the  singleness  of  your  heart  as  un- 
to Christ.”  In  his  hrst  letter  to  Timothy,  he 
writes,  “ let  as  many  servants  as  are  under  the 
yoke  count  their  own  masters  worthy  of  all  honor, 
that  the  name  of  God  and  his  doctrine  be  not 
blasphemed.”  In  his  epistle  to  Philemon  there 
is  an  incident  so  applicable  to  the  present  tune 
and  lo  this  discussion,  that  1 cannot  omit  to  notice 
it.  Philemon,  a professor  of  religion,  owned  a 
slave  by  the  name. of  Onesimus,  who  ran  away 
from  bis  master  and  got  to  Home,  where  Paul 
was  preaching.  Under  the  powerful  ministrations 
of  the  great  Apostle  he  was  converted  to  the  faith 
of  Christianity.  He  became  acquainted  with 
Paul,  and  doubtless  confessed  that  he  was  a fugi- 
tive lrom  his  master’s  possession.  What  now  was 
the  conduct  of  this  pious  herald  of  the  Cross  ? 
Did  he  harbor  and  conceal  this  slave  lrom  his 
owner,  as  do  our  very  philanthropic  abolitionists 
of  the  present  day?  Did  he  indulge  in  puling 
sympathy,  and  seek  lo  render  him  dissatisfied 
with  his  condition  ? Did  he  endeavor  to  poisun 
his  mind  and  inflame  his  prejudices  against  his 
righllul  master  ? No.  He  sent  him  back  lo  his 
owner,  and  offered  to  indemnity  him  for  the  loss 
of  his  services  during  his  absence.  He  wrote  to 
Philemon  that  it  his  slave  had  wronged  him  or 
owed  him  aught  to  put  it  loins  account.  “1, 
Paul,  have  written  it  with  mine  own  hand  ; 1 will 
repay  it.”  Sir,  what  a rebuke  lo  the  modern 
abolitionist  ! How  completely  does  this  remove 
all  imputations  against  slavery  as  contrary  to  the 
rules  ol  moral  rectitude  I Sir,  it  gives  a high  and 
holy  sanction  lo  that  provision  ol  our  constitution 
which  requires,  on  ihe  part  ofthe  free  Slates, 
the  prompt  suneuder  of  our  fugitive  slaves. 

The  institution  being  thus  sanctioned  by  Reve- 
lation, and  entrenched  behind  the  impregnable 
laraparts  ofthe  constitution,  1 repeal  the  inquiry, 
why  this  incessant  crusade  against  the  South  and 
her  just  claim  lo  an  equal  participation  in  the 
common  territories  of  the  Union?  Has  not  the 
South  been  ever  loyal  lo  the  constitution?  Has 


she  not  borne,  without  a murmur,  her  share  of 
the  public  burdens?  Has  she  not  been  prompt  to 
contribute  her  money  and  her  men  lo  defend  the 
rights  and  honor  of  our  flag?  Has  she  not  for 
many  long-years  consented  to  be  fleeced,  in  the 
way  of  high  tariffs,  by  which  Northern  manufac- 
turers have  been  enriched,  and  the  North  and 
West  made  prosperous,  under  the  expenditure  of 
extravagant  appropriations  for  works  of  internal 
improvements?  Sir,  it  is  time  this  warfare 
against  the  South  had  ceased.  It  has  been  kept 
up  long  enough.  The  Union  was  formed  for  the 
general  good,  for  defence  against  foreign  inva- 
sion, and  to  secure  domestic  tranquility.  The 
Southern  States  came  into  it  in  good  faith. 
When  the  constitution  was  adopted  slavery  exis- 
ted in  nearly  all  the  States;  an  i the  great  object 
of  its  framers  was,  not  to  consider  hovv  it  might 
ultimately  be  abolished,  but  to  throw  around  it 
the  most  ample  guaranties.  This  Union  never 
could  have  been  formed  upon  any  other  basis 
than  that  of  the  most  absolute  equality  between 
the  Stales.  The  slave  Slates  never  would  have 
entered  into  the  compact  upon  any  other  condi- 
tion. They  never  would  have  agreed  to  it  if  they 
could  have  even  anticipated  that  a methodical 
and  organized  attack  would  have  been  made  by 
Congress  upon  their  domestic  institutions.  Sir, 
it  is  all  in  violation  of  the  spirit  and  letter  of  Ihe 
constitution.  It  is  at  war  with  every  tiling  like 
good  faith  and  political  fraternity.  It  must 
cease,  or  the  Union  will  be  destroyed  ; it  cannot 
withstand  an  agitation  so  vital,  so  fundamental. 
It  affects  the  very  foundation  of  the  Government, 
and  if  continued  will  lay  the  glorious  fabric  in 
ruins. 

It  has  been  intimated  during  this  debate  that 
the  South  would  finally  submit  to  the  aggressions 
of  the  North.  Let  not  gentlemen  deceive  them- 
selves. The  people  of  the  South  will  endure 
evils  while  evils  are  tolerable.  But  there  is  a 
point  beyond  which  forbearance  ceases  to  be  a 
virtue,  and  at  which  patience  waxes  into  despera- 
tion. Sir,  what  mean  the  resolutions  of  State 
Legislatures  which  have  been  piled  in  rapid  suc- 
cession upon  your  table  during  the  present  ses- 
sion of  Congress?  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
Sou'h  Carolina,  and  Florida  have  all  spoken  a 
language  not  lo  be  misunderstood;  and  if  the 
Legislatures  of  the  other  Southern  States  had 
been  in  session,  they  would  have  uttered  similar 
sentiments.  Is  it  supposed  that  the  people  of  the 
South  are  dastardly;  that  they  are -not  serious  in 
their  public  resolves  ; and  that  they  have  so  far 
degenerated  from  the  chivalry  of  their  ancestry 
as  to  pass  complacently  under  the  iron  yoke  of 
Northern  aggression  ? Let  not  gentlemen  de- 
ceive themselves.  The  South  have  loo  much  at 
stake.  Their  domestic  peace,  their  property, 
their  honor,  their  all,  are  involved  in  the  contest. 
Not  less  than  ten  hundred  millions  in  value  ol 
their  slave  property  are  jeoparded  by  this  spirit 
of  fanaticism  and  aggression.  Does  the  history 
of  the  world  furnish  a single  instance  of  a people 
so  craven-hearted  as  to  submit  to  the  unresisted 
hazard  of  the  security  and  gaiety  of  so  vast  an 
amount  of  property  ? Sir,  I am  authorized  to 
utter  no  word  of  menace  on  this  floor.  But  1 
ask  gentlemen  to  study  well  the  value  of  Ihe  in- 
terests involved,  and  the  lofty  elements  of  South- 
ern character,  belore  they  mature  the  opinion 
that  the  Southern  States  will  tamely  submit  to 
insult,  degradation,  and  plunder  under  the  forms 
of  legislation. 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Dayton) 
admitted  the  possioility  that  the  South  might 
secede — that  she  might  retire  with  chagrin,  like 
Achilles  to  his  lent  ; but  that  ere  long  she  would 
find  something  knocking  at  tne  doorof  her  migiity 
heart,  and  she  wuuld  return  again,  i trust,  sir, 
that  the  South  may  never  have  sufficient  cause  to 
assume  the  altitude  of  secession  from  this  glorious 
Union.  But  if  she  should,  the  gentleman’s  illus- 
tration would  be  as  false  as  il*is  beautifully 
classic.  Why  should  the  South  return  again,  it 
driven  from  the  Union  by  its  injustice  and  op- 
pression? 1 cannot  imagine,  unless  it  would  be 
lo  enjoy  the  distinguished  entree  into  good  so- 
ciety, which  is  kindly  extended  to  Southern  gen- 
tlemen at  the  North,  notwithstanding  they  are 
slaveholders.  From  my  very  heart  1 thank  our 
Northern  friends  lor  their  condescending  hospi- 
tality, which  has  been  so  vividly  portrayed  by 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey.  But  1 confess  i 
should  be  much  more  thauklul  if  our  Normern 
benefactors  would  be  less  hospitable  to  our  fugi- 
tive slaves.  If,  however,  it  be  true  that  the 
South  would  return,  is  it  wise,  is  it  patriotic,  by 
a course  of  unnecessary  and  unconstitutional 


legislation,  to  force  the  experiment?  Is  it  not 
the  part  of  elevated  and  enlightened  statesman- 
ship to  pause  ere  you  have  reached  the  verge 
which  overlooks  so  fearful  a precipice  ? 

In  maintaining  the  position  which  I do,  1 dis- 
avow any  intention  to  produce  sectional  preju- 
dices or  to  foment  local  agitation.  I deprecate 
the  formation  of  geographical  parties.  I feel 
that  every  inch  of  soil  which  is  sheltered  by  our 
stars  and  stripes  is  a part  of  my  home  and  a part 
of  my  inheritance.  All  1 mean  to  say  is,  that  if 
the  Union,  instead  of  a shield  to  protect,  is  con- 
verted into  a weapon  to  wound,  there  is  a settled 
determination  among  the  people  of  the  South  to 
vindicate  themselves,  their  rights  of  property, 
and  domestic  altars,  and  1,  for  one,  am  prepared  to 
share  their  fate.  We  claim  nothing  at  the  hands 
of  Congress  but  non-interference.  We  do  not 
ask  you  to  extend  slavery  ; we  say  you  must  not 
prohibit  it.  We  say  that  New  Mexico  and  Cali- 
fornia are  the  common  properly  of  the  States, 
and  that  we  have  the  same  right  to  carry  our 
slaves  there  which  the  New  England  man  has 
to  carry  his  spindies  or  his  looms.  In  this  posi- 
tion the  South  feels  that  she  is  sustained  by  the 
Constitution,  and  there  she  intends  to  stand. 

In  speaking  thus,  the  South  does  not  desire  to 
be  considered  as  using  the  language  of  menace. 
That  would  be  unworthy  of  herself,  and  incom- 
patible with  her  elevated  sentiment  of  conscious 
rectitude.  It  would  be  unjust  lo  the  North,  be- 
cause it  would  imply  that  she  could  be  moved 
by  intimidation.  What  the  South  means  is  this  : 
Having  entered  the  Union  in  good  faith,  she  will 
abide  the  compromises  of  the  Constitution  ; and 
she  expects  the  North  to  do  likewise.  But  if 
this  cannot  be  so  ; if,  having  the  numerical  ma- 
jority, the  North  will  trample  on  our  rights,  out- 
rage our  feelings,  and  disregard  our  political 
equality  as  contederates,  we  cannot  be  held  lo 
abide  the  violated  bond.  We  say  so  in  advance, 
not  to  intimidate,  but  lo  arouse  the  patriotism  of 
the  North,  their  love  of  the  Union,  and  their  re- 
gard lor  justice,  to  the  end  that  they  may  volun- 
tarily pause  ere  they  provoke  consequences  to  be 
deplored  by  every  lover  of  liberty  and  every 
friend  of  good  government. 

The  South  is  devoted  to  the  Union.  She  ve- 
nerates its  institutions.  She  glories  in  the  recol- 
lection of  the  brilliant  deeds  of  its  founders. 
But  the  Union  of  her  affections  is  that  which 
was  formed  by  the  Constitution,  “ to  establish 
justice,  ensure  domestic  tranquillity,  provide  for 
the  common  defence,  promote  the  general  wel- 
lare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty.”  If, 
through  the  blindness  ol  lanaticism  or  the  folly 
of  unwarranted  legislation,  it  become  subversive 
of  these  ends,  and  be  transformed  into  an  engine 
to  oppress  the  South,  it  will  cease  to  be  an  ob- 
ject ot  love  and  pride,  and  will  forfeit  all  title 
to  her  allegiance.  But  it  the  spirit  that  animated 
the  fathers  of  the  republic  can  be  revived  ; if 
the  spirit  of  justice,  conciliation,  and  fraternity 
which  presided  over  their  deliberations  could  be 
infused  into  the  bosoms  of  their  descendants;  if, 
under  the  inspiration  of  such  a spirit,  our  North- 
ern friends  would  approach  the  Constitution, 
and,  on  its  consecrated  altar,  sacrifice  all  pure 
and  elevated  patriotism  ; if  they  would  deal 
justly  with  the  South,  and  exhibit  towards  hee 
sentiments  of  liberality  and  kindness,  this  Union 
would  be  as  permanent  as  the  eternal  hills  ; and 
the  sons  ol  the  suuuy  clime  from  wnence  1 come, 
glorying  in  our  “star-spangled  banner,”  would 
coin  their  hearts,  if  need  be,  into  ducats,  and 
pour  them  into  the  public  lap  to  vindicate  the 
national  honor. 


€I)C  States* 


Maine.  — Legislative.  — A quorum  of  both 
Houses  ot  the  Legislature  met  at  Augusta  on  the 
‘Jth  inst.  The  Senate  was  temporarily  organized 
by  the  choice  of  John  Hodgson,  President,  and 
Daniel  P.  Pike,  Secretary.  I he  House  elected 
Samuel  Belcher,  Speaker,  and  Edmund  W.  Flagg, 
Secretary.  The  usual  interchange  of  messages 
between  the  Governor  and  the  Legislature,  and 
between  the  two  houses  took  place,  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Slate  presented  a return  of  the  votes 
cast  for  Governor. 

The  two  Houses  met  in  convention  next  day 
for  the  purpose  of  filling  the  vacancies  which 
existed  in  the  2d,  3d,  6.h,  7th,  8ib,  10th,  11th, 
12th  aud  13th  senatorial  districts. 

Ou  the  11th,  William  Tripp  was  chosen  Presi- 
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deni  of  the  Senate,  and  Daniel  T.  Pike,  Secre- 
tary. 

On  the  12th,  the  joint  Select  Committee  to 
which  had  been  referred  the  return  of  votes  for 
Governor,  made  a report,  from  which  the  follow- 


ing is  obtained : 

John  W.  Dana  received,  39,760 

Elijah  L Hamlin,  29,929 

Sa  nuel  Fessenden,  12  037 

Rufus  K.  Goodeitow,  1,040 

Joshua  A.  Lowell,  1,027 

Scattering,  245 


Whole  number  of  votes  counted  81,995 


The  returns  from  Friendship  and  Unity  planta- 
tions were  rejected  on  account  of  informality. 

The  Committee  further  report  that  neither  of 
the  candidates  having  received  a constitutional 
majority  of  the  votes  cast,  there  has  been  no 
election  by  the  people,  and  that  John  W.  Dana, 
Elijah  L.  Hamlin,  Samuel  Fessenden  and  Rufus 
K.  Goodenow  are  the  constitutional  condidates 
to  fill  the  vacancy. 

The  House  then  proceeded  to  elect,  by  ballot, 
two  persons  from  the  persons  having  the  highest 
four  numbers  of  voles  for  Governor;  and  John 
W.  Dana  and  Elijah  L.  Hainlin  were  returned 
to  the  Senate  as  elected  by  the  House,  of  whom 
the  Senate  is  to  elect  one,  by  ballot,  who  shall 
be  declared  Governor  for  the  current  political 
year. 

Election  of  Governor. — The  Senate,  thereupon, 
proceeded  to  an  election  of  Governor,  and  tne 
ballots  being  taken  and  counted,  it  was  declared 
that  John  W.  Dana  had  received  26  votes  for  the 
office  of  Governor,  and  Elijah  L.  Hamlin  2 votes, 
and  that  John  W.  Dana  was  constitutionally 
elected  Governor  for  the  current  political  year. 

On  the  14th  the  oath  of  office  was  administered 
to  the  Governor,  and  on  the  same  day  he  com- 
municated by  the  Secretary  of  Slate  the  custom- 
ary annual  message,  from  which  the  following 
extracts  are  made,  viz  : — 

Exordium. — Time  with  its  silent,  ceaseless 
tread  has  again  brought  our  State  to  a way-mark 
in  her  course, — the  close  of  another  political 
year.  The  operation  of  the  simple  machinery  of 
our  form  of  government,  almosl  as  quiet  and  im- 
perceptible in  its  movements  as  time  itself,  with- 
out commotion,  and  scarcely  with  observation, 
has  disrobed  of  authority  those  who  exercised  it, 
and  clothed  again,  with  its  responsibilities,  the 
agents  of  the  people’s  choice.  In  entering  anew 
upon  the  duties  thus  devolved  upon  us,  ofguidmg 
the  destinies  of  a young  and  growing  State,  ol 
developing  its  resources,  and  elevating  its  charac- 
ter, it  becomes  us  humbly  to  seek  wisdom,  at 
wisdom’s  eternal  source.  The  working  of  the 
same  system  in  our  general  government,  has  re- 
cently withdrawn  pow  er  fro. n those  in  whom  it 
had  vested,  and  transferred  it  to  other  hands — a 
bloodless  revolution.  When  we  see  the  occupant 
of  one  of  the  most  elevated  positions  in  the  world, 
step  down  at  once  to  the  rank  of  a mere  private 
citizen,  unresistingly  surrendering  the  influence, 
the  patronage  and  control  of  the  concentrated 
euergies  of  this  great  Republic,  in  obedience  to 
the  people’s  law  and  will;  and  contrast  this  spec- 
tacle wild  the  struggles  elsewhere,  of  rulers  to 
retain  their  power  and  of  subjects  to  obtain  their 
right,  we  may  well  adopt  with  gratitude,  but  not 
with  pride,  the  sentiment:  God  be  praised  that 
we  are  not  as  other  nations. 

The  New  Administration. — The  incidents  attend- 
ing the  late  presidential  election  furnish  subjects 
both  for  congratulation  and  regret.  For  congra- 
tulation, because  they  clearly  indicate  that  the 
most  sensitive  chord  in  the  American  heart,  is 
that  which  throbs  to  the  impulse  of  patriotism. 
General  Taylor,  by  his  cool  discretion  and  noble 
daring,  gave  success  to  our  arras  in  many  an 
unequal  contest.  The  successful  defender  of  his 
country ’s  rights,  he  has  been  promptly  crowned 
with  his  country’s  highest  honors.  Every  good 
citizen  must  be  gratified  ill  the  bestowal  of  such 
a reward  for  such  services,  when  done  without  a 
violation,  or  disregard  of  other  duties.  But  it  is 
a just  source  of  alarm,  that  the  people  should 
have  elevated  an  individual  to  such  a responsible 
position,  in  entire  ignorance  of  his  views,  in  rela- 
tion to  those  great  principles  and  measures  which 
have  ever  been  the  basis  of  distinct  parly  organi- 
zations— principles  and  measures  which  the  one 
party  have  urged  as  indispensable  to  the  prosperi- 
ty, and  the  other,  opposed  as  destructive  to  the 
weilare  of  the  country.  That  such  professedly 
vital  interests  should  have  been  thus  left  to  the 
hazard  of  the  doubtful  developments  of  unknown 


opinions,  bespeaks  either  insincerity  in  the  advo- 
cacy of  those  principles  and  measures,  or  a wil- 
lingness to  sacrifice  the  well-being  of  the  nation, 
to  considerations  of  personal  popularity,  indi- 
vidual advancement,  and  party  success. 

But  notwithstanding  these  circumstances, 
which  we  cannot  but  deprecate  as  of  evil  augury, 
still  it  is  the  duty  of  all,  to  give  cordial  support 
to  his  administration,  so  far  as  its  measures  may- 
accord  with  their  convictions  of  public  policy.  I 
doubt  not  that  those  who  opposed  his  election 
will  be  governed  by  this  rule,  in  extending  a 
frank  approval,  or  manly  opposition.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  country  may  not  be  disturbed  by 
an  attempt  to  abandon  the  commercial  policy  of 
the  last  administration, — which  has  been  so  emi- 
nently successful,  in  removing  shackles  from 
trade,  and  in  giving  to  it  increased  facilities. 
Especially  is  it  desirable  that  the  present  financial 
system  of  the  government  should  be  continued  — 
that  great  agency  which  by  its  restraining  and 
sustaining  influence,  has  carried  us  with  com- 
parative safely  through  a universal  convulsion, 
political,  financial  and  commercial,  as  great  as 
the  world  ever  witnessed. 

Witmot  Proviso. — The  question  of  the  intro- 
duction of  slavery  into  our  Mexican  territory  is 
still  an  open  one,  furnishing  abundant  material 
for  agitation  and  irritation,  and  depriving  the 
people  of  those  territories  of  the  benefits  of  civil 
government.  In  my  first  annual  communication 
to  the  Legislature,  1 expressed  the  deep  feeling 
of  the  free  Slates,  that  these  acquisitions  should 
continue,  as  they  then  were,  Iree.  Time  has 
not  in  the  least  degree  weakened,  but  has  rather 
confirmed  that  feeling.  1 also  assumed  the  po- 
sition, that  slavery  could  not  be  introduced  there, 
except  by  ihe  force  of  positive  law  establishing 
it ; and  endeavored  to  fortify  that  position  by 
relerence  to  the  nature  of  the  title  which  the 
master  has  to  his  slave,  not  a natural,  but  a mere 
statute,  local  right — a right  which  ceases  to 
exist,  wherever  the  statute  ceases  to  have  force. 
The  same  view  of  the  subject  has  since  been 
taken  by  the  most  eminent  jurists  in  the  country, 
and  is  now  not  controverted.  Such  being  the 
case,  the  territories  i.t  qiestion  must  (orever  re- 
main free,  unless  surrendered  to  slavery  by  an 
act  of  Congress,  or  by  laws  enacted  by  the  peo- 
ple of  the  territories.  If  they,  at  the  lime  of  their 
transfer  to  our  jurisdiction,  had  been  permitted 
to  determine  the  question,  1 have  no  doubt  their 
action  would  have  been  a prohibition,  instead  of 
sanction,  of  the  institution.  But  if  there  were 
reasonable  ground  of  doubt  in  relation  to  the  ac- 
tion of  the  original  population,  that  doubt  cannot 
apply  to  the  present  or  future.  Slaveholders 
knowing  their  inability  to  retain  their  slaves  in 
the  absence  of  law,  do  not,  and  will  not  venture 
to  transfer  them  there  ; while  at  the  same  lime, 
the  recent  discovery  of  the  mineral  wealth  of 
that  country  is  inducing  thither,  a flood  of  emi- 
gration of  non-slaveholders. 

Those  territories  are  probably  as  unanimously 
anti-slavery  in  sentiment,  as  any  Stale  in  the 
Union  ; and  being  so,  the  institution  cannot  exist 
there,  unless  forced  upon  them  by  positive  law 
of  Congress — a measure  which  the  most  ardent 
Iriends  of  slavery  have  never  proposed.  Thai 
country  therelore  is  in  no  more  danger  of  being 
overspread  with  slavery,  than  is  the  State  ot 
Maine;  the  North  have  no  ground  of  fear,  and 
the  South  have  no  hope  ol  it.  Both  fear  and 
hope  might,  perhaps,  have  reasonably  existed, 
in  many  minds,  belore  the  character  of  the  popu- 
lation became  fixed,  by  recent  free  emigration, 
and  by  the  absence  of  any  effort  lor  slave  emi- 
gration ; but  since  that,  they  are  without  foun- 
dation. If  such  then  is  the  true  position  of  the 
territory  in  quesliun,  a congressional  prohibition 
ol  slavery  therein  would  be  no  more  productive 
of  practical  result,  than  a congressional  prohibi- 
tion of  Mohammedanism  ; neither  can  exist  there 
with  or  without  prohibition  , and  yet  the  North 
and  the  South  are  both  excited  to  the  extreme 
of  bitterness;  the  one  insisting  upon  protuoition, 
and  the  olher  resisting  it,  as  just  cause  of  dis- 
union. The  early  establishment  of  territorial 
governments  is  desirable,  not  only  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  exposed  persons  and  properly  of 
our  fellow-citizens,  but  for  the  purposes  of  allay- 
ing agitation,  which  can  only  be  productive  of 
evil. 

****** 

Agriculture. — The  products  of  agricultural  la- 
bor are  undoubtedly  of  greater  value  than  the 
combined  products  of  all  olher  labor  in  the 
State  ; and  yet  that  pursuit  attracts  less  of  gen- 
eral attention,  thau  any  other.  From  its  uuob- 


trusiveness  it  has  allowed  itself  to  be  nearly 
overlooked,  although  the  great  interest  of  the 
Stale.  The  farmer  sows  his  seed,  watches  its 
springing  and  maturity,  reaps  his  harvest,  and 
enjoys  its  fruits,  in  quiet  and  contentment,  ask- 
ing no  protection,  or  legislation.  But  his  inte- 
rests should  not  be  neglected,  because  he  makes 
no  clamor  in  the  halls  of  legislation.  1 presume 
it  would  not  be  doubted,  that  the  general  appli- 
cation of  science  to  agriculture  throughout  the 
State,  would  double  our  agricultural  products, 
with  but  a slight  increase  of  labor.  Such  an  ad- 
dition to  the  productions,  resources  and  wealth 
of  the  State,  is  an  object  worthy  the  highest 
solicitude,  and  should  command  your  earnest 
consideration.  But  with  our  present  means  of 
education,  little  advance  can  be  made  toward  its 
accomplishment. 

There  is  not  in  the  State,  and  probably  not  in 
New  England,  an  institution  where  a practical, 
scientific,  agricultural  education  can  be  obtained. 

Three-fourths  of  our  population  are  farmers ; 
three  fourths  of  the  rising  generation  will  be  far- 
mers, and  yet  there  is  no  opportunity  for  one  of 
all  this  number,  to  obtain  an  education  adapted 
to,  and  in  aid  of,  his  vocation. 

True,  we  have  our  high  schools,  academies 
and  colleges,  many  of  them  liberally  endowed  by 
the  State,  but  they  all  fail  to  give  hun  an  appro- 
priate education  ; for  instead  of  fitting  him  for 
his  destined  pursuit,  and  rendering  it  pleasing  to 
him,  his  course  of  studies,  anJ  the  associations 
and  influences  arouud  him,  all  tend  to  give  him 
a distaste  for  it,  and  to  invite  to  olher  professions 
and  callings,  where  he  will  be  far  less  useful  to 
himself,  and  the  community.  If,  then,  the  ob- 
ject of  education  is  to  fit  man  for  the  duties  of 
life,  a large  majority  of  our  population  have  no 
opportunity  for  obtaining  it. 

In  my  annual  message  to  the  Legislature  of 
1847,  I suggested  the  establishment  of  an  agri- 
cultural and  teachers’  seminary,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Board  of  E iucation,  and  proposed 
that,  when  its  finances  would  permit,  the  State 
should  support  at  that  seminary,  a small  given 
number  of  scholars  from  each  county,  to  be  se- 
lected by  their  respective  Boardsao‘.  School  Com- 
mittees, as  a reward  of  merit  and  proficiency. 
The  chief  design  of  this  feature  of  my  sugges- 
tion, was  to  give  a stimulus  to  the  interest  of 
of  both  parents  and  children,  in  our  public 
schools  , but  it  would  probably  be  attended  with 
too  much  expense,  for  the  present  condition  of 
the  Treasury.  An  agricultural  school,  divested 
of  the  more  expensive  feature,  as  a model,  and 
as  a commencement  of  a system  of  agricultural 
schools,  is  an  immediate  want,  and  within  our 
immediate  means.  The  interest  of  the  Perma- 
nent School  Fund,  which  is  still  unappropriated, 
is  more  than  sufficient  for  that  purpose;  and 
if,  as  I have  already  suggested,  the  proceeds  of 
the  reserved  lands  should  be  added  to  this  fund, 
ihe  interest  of  both  combined,  would,  beside  sus- 
taining such  a school,  furnish  the  means  for  in- 
creased lacilities  for  the  education  of  teachers, 
either  by  the  establishment  of  Normal  schools, 
or  by  prolonging  the  sessions  of  our  Institutes. 

Exemption  from  Judgment. — The  policy  of  ex- 
empting a portion  of  tne  property  of  the  debtor 
from  attachment,  for  the  douole  purpose  of  ena- 
bling him  to  supply  the  necessities  of  himself 
and  family,  and  of  furnishing  him  with  facilities 
wherewith  he  may  ultimately  relieve  himself 
froffchis  debts,  has  ever  been  recognized  by  our 
laws,  and  is  both  humane  and  wise.  Bat  I am 
convinced,  that  the  exemption  of  a fixed  amount 
of  property,  of  such  description  as  the  deotor 
might  select,  whether  personal  or  real,  instead 
of  the  list  of  specific  articles  now  exempted, 
would  be  advantageous,  both  to  debtor  and  cre- 
ditor; because  each  individual  debtor  could  then 
retain  the  property  best  adapted  to  his  circum- 
stances, and  calculated  to  atlord  the  most  aid,  in 
accomplishing  the  objects  lor  which  the  exemp- 
tion was  made.  UnUer  the  present  law,  it  may 
often  occur,  that  the  property  retained,  although 
the  amount  may  be  large,  is  of  little  benefit  to 
the  debtor  retaining  it ; whereas,  if  a much  Jess 
value  was  secured  to  him,  in  precisely  tne  pro- 
perty which  his  situation  required,  the  ends  of 
protection  would  be  more  nearly  attained.  But 
another  important  objection  to  our  exemption  of 
specific  articles,  is,  tnat  no  real  estate  is  inclu- 
ded. If  the  present  exemption  of  personal  pro- 
perly does  not  conflict  with  the  rights  of  the 
creditor,  the  exemption  of  the  same  value,  in 
either  personal  or  real  estate,  surely  could  not, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  it  would  be  far  more 
useful  to  the  debtor.  He  is  now  allowed  the 
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products  of  a farm,  tools,  horses  and  oxen  to 
cultivate  it,  but  no  larm  ; thus  encouraged  to 
obtain  the  implements  of  husbandry,  but  forced 
to  use  them  upon  the  farm  of  another — induced 
to  assume  the  relation  of  a tenant,  while  the 
true  interests,  alike  of  the  debtor,  creditor,  and 
the  Stale,  would  invite  him  to  become  a Iree- 
holder. 

Assessment  and  Valuation. — All,  who  have  par- 
ticipated in  preparing  a Slate  valuation,  are 
aware  of  the  difficulties  attending  the  subject, 
resulting  from  the  want  of  accurate  data,  on 
which  to  base  their  conclusions.  The  cliiel 
source  of  information,  on  which  reliance  has 
been  had,  is  the  valuation  returns  of  the  several 
cities,  tow  ns  and  plantations ; but  such  is  the  di- 
versity of  rules,  which  have  controlled  in  arri- 
ving at  these  valuations,  that  they  furnish  but 
little  aid  in  accomplishing  the  great  object  of 
equalizing  the  burdens  of  the  Stale.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly true,  that,  in  some  towns,  property  is 
appraised,  for  the  purpose  of  taxation,  at  its  full 
value,  while  at  the  same  time  in  other  towns,  it 
is  appraised  at  less  than  half  its  value — a fact 
which  shows  conclusively  that  these  returns  are 
only  calculated  to  misguide.  As  the  lime  is  ap- 
proaching, when  a new  Slate  valuation  will  be 
necessary,  it  is  well  wor.hy  your  consideration, 
whether  a more  just  and  satisfactory  mode  of 
preparing  n,  may  not  be  devised. 

Convict  Arrangements  and  Abolition  of  Capital 
Punishment. — In  my  annual  message  to  the  Le- 
gislature ol  1848,  i suggested  legislation  for  the 
classification  ol  convicts  in  the  Slate  Prison,  in 
such  manner  as  would  remove  the  young  offen- 
der from  association  with  the  hardened  criminal. 
Impressed  with  its  important  bearing  upon  the 
public  morals,  and  the  public  safety,  1 ask  your 
consideration  of  the  subject. 

In  the  same  communication,  1 alluded  to  the 
general  impression  upon  the  public  mind,  that 
capital  punishment  was  practically  abolished,  by 
making  the  duty, of  ordei  mg  an  execution  a mere 
discretionary  one  ; and  to  Hie  impropriety  of  en- 
loicing  the  death  penalty  while  sucti  an  impres- 
sion existed.  The  just  inlerence  from  the  inac- 
clion  ol  the  Legislature  upon  these  suggestions, 
is,  that  it  did  not  desire  its  enforcement.  But  1 
have  been  unable  to  discover  the  grounds  upon 
which  such  a construction  of  the  law  rests,  and 
am  lorced  to  the  conclusion,  that  he  duty  of  order- 
ing an  execution  is  imperative  upon  Hie  Execu 
live,  unless  the  power  ol  commutation  of  punish- 
ment is  interposed.  W tie n the  year  had  nearly 
expired,  which  must  necessarily  have  intervened 
between  the  sentence  and  execution  of  Valorus 
P.  L’oolidge,  1 communicated  to  the  Council  my 
consliuction  ol  tlie  law,  proposing  at  the  same 
time,  lor  reasons  set  form  in  that  communica- 
tion, the  commutation  of  his  punishment.  The 
Council  adopted  a report  sustaining  that  con- 
struction, and  recommending  commutation.  1 
herewith  transmit  the  communication  and  report, 
lor  the  purpose  of  distinctly  piesenling  the  ac’ 
lion  ol  the  Executive  department  to  the  Legisla- 
ture, that  your  silence  may  sanctiun  the  view 
taken  ol  the  imperative  character  of  the  law,  or 
your  disapproval  leverse  it,  and  thus  remove  all 
doubt  upon  the  subject. 

Change  of  lime  of  Legislative  Assemblies.— The 
recent  amendment  of  me  Constitution  providing 
for  the  meeting  of  the  Legislature,  at  the  pre- 
sent lime,  was  induced  by  the  belief  that  it 
would  diminish  the  expenses  of  the  government, 
by  shortening  the  sessions;  but  the  result  has 
proved  this  hope  entirely  unlounded.  The  change 
has  imposed  a heavy  and  unnecessary  burthen 
upon  the  members  ol  i he  Legislature,  and  all 
who  have  legislative  business  to  transact,  by  re- 
quiring their  attendance  at  a time  when  the  pri- 
vate engagements  of  all  classes  are  most  pres- 
sing  ; anu  it  has  failed  to  secure  any  corres- 
ponUing  public  benefit.  When  a wrong  step 
has  been  taken,  wisdom  dictates  that  it  be  re- 
traced. 

Militia — By  the  law  of  the  last  Legislature, 
for  the  reorganization  of  the  Militia,  the  salary 
of  the  Adjutant  General  was  reduced  irom  #700 
to  #200,  at  a time  when  new  and  onerous  duties 
were  imposed.  This  reduction  resulted,  unin- 
tionally,  Irom  the  efforts  of  the  opponents  of  the 
general  law  to  defeat  it  by  amendments.  At 
though  the  reduced  salary  was  an  entirely  inade- 
quate remuneration  for  his  services,  the  incum- 
bent of  the  office,  desirous  of  being  instrumental 
in  reducing  chaos  to  order,  in  that  department  ol 
the  government,  continued  to  discharge  its  du- 
ties, trusting  to  another  Legislature  for  the  resto- 


ration of  his  salary.  I trust  that  objections  will 
not  be  made  to  such  a mere  act  of  justice. 

Banks. — As  the  circulation  of  our  banks  is 
now  comparatively  small,  and  as  we  may  rea- 
sonably anticipate  an  influx  of  the  precious  me- 
tals for  some  lime  to  come,  the  present  is  a 
favorable  opportunity  for  prospective  measures, 
calculated  to  retain  specie  in  more  general  cir- 
culation, and  to  m-ke  it  to  some  extent,  at  least, 
the  basis  of  our  paper  issues.  Speculation  and 
financial  skill  may  enrich  itself,  though  it  often 
reaps  ruin,  from  expansions  and  contractions  ; 
but  the  great  want  of  productive  industry,  next 
to  skill  in  the  art  of  production  is  a uniform 
measure  of  the  value  of  its  productions:  and  the 
chief,  though  secret,  mode  of  depriving  it  of  its 
reward,  is  the  enlargement  of  that  measure  to- 
day, and  its  diminution  to-morrow.  The  ques- 
tion of  what  the  amount  of  our  circulating  me- 
dium shall  be,  whether  large  or  small,  is  of  very 
little  moment,  compared  with  the  question,  how 
shall  we  insure  that  it  be  as  large  next  year, 
when  the  promise  to  pay  becomes  due,  as  it  is 
this  year  when  that  promise  is  made.  It  is  true, 
that  even  with  a pure  specie  currency,  perfect 
uniformity  cannot  be  attained  ; but  it  is  equal- 
ly true,  that  the  farther  we  depart  from  a specie 
currency,  so  much  farther  do  we  depart  from 
unilormity.  1 withhold,  however,  any  extended 
remarks  upon  this  subject,  believing  they  will 
be  unavailing,  I am  convinced,  from  the  result 
of  past  efforts,  that  the  prejudices  of  the  people 
of  the  Stale  are  in  favor  ol  continuing  our  ex- 
clusive paper  currency,  on  account  of  its  sup- 
posed greater  convenience,  and  because  they 
have  not  yet  perceived  ttiat  tiie  fluctuations  ne- 
cessarily attending  it,  are  the  chief  cause  of  the 
depression  of  prices,  stagnation  in  business,  and 
frequent  bankruptcy,  wilh  ttiey  are  periodically 
visaed.  The  almost  uniformly  liberal  and  ho- 
norable management  of  our  banks,  has  tended  to 
avert  public  attention  from  the  consequences  ol 
radical  effects  in  their  organization  : and  while 
the  consequences  are  unperceived,  an  effort  to 
remove  those  defects  must  be  hopeless. 

Insane  Asylum. — The  wing  of  the  Insane  Hos- 
pital, which  for  some  lime  has  been  in  progress 
of  construction,  was  completed  early  in  the  past 
year,  and  is  now  nearly  filled  wilh  patients.  Al- 
though the  expenditure  for  this  object  has  ex- 
ceeded the  original  estimates,  yet  the  fact  that 
it  has  been  tar  less  than  the  main  building,  (the 
capacity  of  both  being  taken  into  consideration) 
indicates  that  contracts  have  been  made,  and  the 
appropriations  expended,  with  due  regird  for 
economy.  It  is  obvious  that  a similar  construc- 
tion on  the  opposite  extreme  of  the  building, 
will  be  required  within  the  lime  necessary  lor 
its  economical  erection,  unless  the  liberal  policy 
of  the  State  towards  ttiat  unfoi  lunate  class  is 
abandoned  Such  a retrograde  movement  I can- 
not anticipate,  and  therefore  recommend  an  ap- 
propriation sufficient  to  procure  within  the  pre- 
sent year  the  necessary  materials.  By  thus  pre- 
paring before  the  wurk  is  commenced,  much 
expense  and  inconvenience  may  be  avoided. 

Liquidation  of  Public  Debt. — It  is  unquestiona- 
bly me  fixed  wish  and  intention  of  the  people, 
that  our  public  deot  be  paid  as  it  matures  ; to 
provide  for  this,  the  annual  assessment  of  a tax 
of  #200,0011  will  be  required,  until  that  object  be 
accomplished. 

South  Carolina. — The  Convention  oj  Delegates. 
— The  delegates  appointed  by  the  variuus  Com- 
mittees of  Safety  throughout  the  State,  assembled 
at  the  Capitol,  May  J4ih,  at  12  o’clock,  M.  Tlie 
meeting  was  organized  on  motion  of  Han.  J.  P. 
Richardson,  by  calling  Hon.  D.  E.  Huger  to  pre- 
side over  the  deliberations  of  the  Convention, 
and  by  the  appointment  of  A.  G.  Summer,  ol 
Lexington,  and  W.  E.  Martin,  of  Cnarleston,  Se- 
cretaries. The  President  then  addressed  the 
meeting  for  nearly  two  hours,  in  a strain  of  pa- 
triotism, reciting  the  wrongs  attempted  to  be  in- 
flicted on  the  South,  and  urging  the  people  ol 
the  Stale,  in  whose  service  he  has  been  so  long, 
to  act  with  firmness  and  discretion,  and  in  that 
spirit  which  the  crisis  demanded.  Alter  the  ap 
pointment  of  the  Secretaries,  the  following  dele- 
gates enrolled  their  names  : 

St.  Philips  and  St.  Michael’s. — D.  E.  Huger,  W. 
Aiken,  C.  P.  Lowndes,  C.  G.  iVlemminger,  Da- 
niel Hey  ward,  F.  H.  Elmore,  James  Rose,  James 
Gadsden,  John  E.  Carew,  James  Simons,  G. 
Mar.igault,  W.  D.  Porter,  W-  E.  Martin. 

St.  Stephen's — W.  Dubose,  Samuel  W.  Palmer. 

St.John’s,  Berkley — James  Ferguson,  William 


Cain,  H.  Ravenel,  W.  Sinkler,  Thomas  W.  Por" 
cher. 

St.  James'  Santee — Samuel  Cordes,  Samuel  J. 
Palmer. 

St.  Luke's — R.  W.  Singleton,  James  A.  Strob- 
hart,  R.  L.  Tillinghast,  Thomas  F.  Drayton. 

St.  Peter’s— Sidney  Smith. 

Orange — Thos.  W.  Glover,  Wm,  H.  Hutson, 
J.  G.  Guignard. 

St.  Matlheio's — D.  J.  McCord,  Wm.  Keilt. 

Georgetown — R.  F.  W.  Allston,  B.  H.  Wilson, 
J.  J.  Ward,  E.  F.  Heriot,  J.  Commander. 

Colleton — David  Walker,  M.  E.  Carn,  Josiah 
B.  Perry,  J C.  Oswald,  Elijah  Brownlee,  Na- 
thaniel Heyw'ard,  Jr. 

Barnwell — R.  A.  Gantt,  Thomas  Rayor,  Sen., 
W.  A.  Owens. 

Lexington — A.  G.  Summer,  H.  J.  Caughman, 
P.  H.  Todd,  J.  C.  Geiger,  Silas  Johnson,  Henry 
Arlhur. 

Edgefield — F.  W.  Pickens,  A.  Simkins,  James 
Tompkins. 

Pendleton — James  L.  Orr. 

Greenville — B.  F.  Perry,  Elias  Earle. 

Laurens—  C.  P.  Sullivan,  Robert  Cunningham, 
H.  C.  Young,  J.  H.  Irby. 

Newberry — S.  Fair,  J.  W.  Duckett,  James 
Maffet,  James  Bond,  Thomas  H.  Pope. 

Union — J.  H.  Dogan,  Z.  P.  Herndon,  B.  H. 
Rice,  A.  W.  Thompson. 

York — J.  D.  Witherspoon. 

Lancaster — John  Williams,  T.  J.  Wright. 

Chester — N.  R.  Eaves,  S.  McAUiley,  Mathew 
Williams,  Darnel  Wilson,  James  A.  Lewis. 

Fairfield — J.  H.  Means,  T.  S.  Dubose,  David 
Aiken,  David  Gaillard,  J.  D.  Strother. 

Richland — Wade  Hampton,  J.  H.  Adams,  R. 
H.  Goodwyn,  J.  A.  Black,  E.  Sill,  A.  H.  Glad- 
den, John  S Preston,  M-axcy  Gregg. 

Kershaw — James  Chesnul,  Jr.,  W.  E.  Johnson, 
J.  M.  DeSaussure,  W.  M.  Shannon,  J.  B.  Ker- 
shaw. 

Sumter — John  P.  Richardson,  John  J.  Moore, 
William  Nettles,  John  L.  Manning,  S.  W.  With- 
erspoon, A.  C.  Spain,  J.  D.  Ashmore,  F.  J. 

Moses. 

Darlington — E.  A.  Law,  J.  A.  Dargan,  T.  C. 
Evans,  Samuel  J.  Ervin. 

Williamsburg — N.  G.  Rich,  S.  J.  Montgomery, 
J.  W.  Chapman. 

Marlboro — N.  B.  Thomas,  Robert  A.  McTyer, 
P.  W.  Pledger. 

Chesterfield — W.  J.  Hanna,  E.  B.  C.  Cash,  A1 
len  Maciarlane,  Samuel  W.  Evans. 

Hon.  F.  H.  Elmore  then  addressed  the  Con- 
vention and  moved  that  a Committee  of  twenty- 
one  be  appointed,  to  whom  it  should  be  referred 
to  report  business  and  a plan  of  action  ; the  Com- 
mittee to  be  composed  of  three  from  each  Con- 
gressional District. 

The  following  gentlemen  compose  the  Com- 
mittee, who  will  report  to-day  : 

F.  H.  Elmore,  Chairman  ; vVm.  DuBose,  Wm. 
Cain,  N.  R.  Eaves,  Z.  P.  Herndon,  J.  D.  With- 
erspoon, Robert  Cunningham,  B.  F.  Perry,  J.  L. 
Orr,  R.  F.  W.  Allston,  J.  A.  Dargan,  W.  J. 
Hanna,  F.  W.  Pickens,  S.  Fair,  Henry  Arthur,  J. 
P.  Richardson,  J.  H.  Means,  Jas.  Chesnul,  Jr., 
D.  J.  McCord,  M.  E.  Carn,  1'.  F.  Drayton. 

Mr.  Pickens  suggested  that  all  measures  to  be 
submitted  to  tlie  Committee  of  Twenty-one  be 
laid  belore  ttie  General  Committee,  and  referred. 

Messrs.  E, more,  F.  W.  Pickens,  Moses, Hut- 
son, Chesnul,  and  Memminger  submitted  resolu- 
tions which  were  referred. 

Mr.  Martin  was  obliged  to  leave,  and  moved 
that  Mr.  Hutson,  of  Orange,  be  substituted  in  bis 
place;  which  was  ordered.  The  meeting  then 
adjourned  until  10  o’clock  next  morning. 

The  Convention  re-assembled  on  the  15th,  and 
the  minutes  of  the  preceding  day  having  been 
read,  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Twenty- 
one  was  called  for. 

Mr.  Elmore,  the  Chairman  of  that  Committee, 
submitted  the  following  resolutions  as  having 
been  unanimously  adopted  in  Committee: 

1.  Resolved,  Tnat  a lull  and  deliberate  exami- 
nation of  the  whole  subject  has  lorced  a deep 
conviction  on  the  Delegates  of  the  Committees 
of  Safety  here  assembled,  from  the  several  Dis- 
tricts and  Parishes  in  the  Slate,  that  alarming 
and  imminent  peril  is  hanging  over  the  institu- 
tions and  sovereign  rights  of  the  slaveholding 
States,  caused  by  unconstitutional  and  mischie- 
vous interference  with  our  domestic  slavery  and 
the  rights  of  slaveholders,  on  the  part  of  the  peo- 
ple ol  tne  North,  their  Legislatures,  Courts,  and 
Representatives  in  Congress,  and  by  withholding 
from  them  the  aids  and  remedies  guarantied  by 
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llie  Constitution.  That  arguments  and  appeals 
to  cease  and  abstain  from  this  course  of  unpro- 
voked wrong  and  insult,  have  been  exhausted  in 
unavailing  efforts,  which  have  only  been  followed 
by  repetitions  of  injury,  and  aggressions  more 
alarming,  persevered  in  with  an  appearance  of 
concert  and  determination,  which  leaves  to  us  no 
alternative  but  abject  and  humiliating  submission, 
or  a like  concert  and  determination  in  maintain- 
ing our  constitutional  rights  and  in  defending  our 
properly  and  persons  thus  wantonly  pul  in  danger. 
That  South  Carolina  should  stand  prepared,  as 
she  now  is,  to  enter  into  council,  and  to  take  that 
“firm,  united  and  concerted  action”  with  other 
Southern  and  South-Western  States  in  this  emer- 
gency, which  the  preservation  of  their  common 
honor,  sovereignty  and  constitutional  privileges 
demands,  and  to  maintain  them  at  every  hazard, 
and  to  the  last  extremity — and,  that  in  view  of 
this  alarming  condition  of  public  affairs,  a Cen- 
tral Slate  Committee  of  Vigilance  and  Safety,  to 
consist  of  five  members,  be  now  raised  by  ballot, 
to  correspond  with  other  Committees  and  per- 
sons in  this  and  other  States  with  a view  to  such 
concerted  and  united  measures  as  may  be  expe- 
dient in  any  emergency  that  may  arise. 

2.  Resolved,  That  , we  enlirely  approve  “The 
Address  of  Southern  Delegates  in  Congress  to 
their  Constituents,”  and  the  wise  and  patriotic 
course  of  those  Senators  and  Representatives 
w ho  signed  ttie  same. 

3.  Resolved,  That  we  confide  implicitly  in  the 
wisdom  and  firmness  of  the  Slate  Authorities 
for  maintaining  our  Constitutional  rights,  equali- 
ty and  honor,  and  that  we  heartily  approve  the 
cuurse  hitherto  adopted  by  them  in  relation  to 
the  aggressions  ol  the  non-slaveholdmg  Slates. 

4.  Resolved,  That  we  would  regard  the  passage 
by  Congress  of  the  Wilmol  Proviso,  or  any  mea- 
sure for  abolishing  slavery  or  the  slave  trade  or 
the  admitting  slaves  to  vole  in  tne  District  of 
Columbia,  or  of  any  equivalent  measure,  as  a 
direct  attack  upou  the  institutions  of  the  slave- 
huldmg  States,  and  as  such  to  be  resisted  by 
them  at  every  hazard  ; and  that  in  either  of  such 
events,  the  Governor  be,  and  he  is  hereby  re- 
quested to  convene  the  Legislature  if  it  is  not  in 
session,  to  consider  the  mode  and  measure  of  re- 
dress. 

5.  Resolved,  That  we  do  concur  in  and  adopt 
the  Resolutions  which  have  twice  been  confirmed 
by  the  Legislature  of  Virginia,  as  containing  the 
clearest  exposition  of  the  rights  and  duties  ol  the 
several  Stales,  feeling  and  believing  that  she  will 
continue  firm  and  resolute  in  maintaining  what 
she  tias  announced  with  so  much  wisdom  and  de- 
liberation, and  that  the  liberties,  honor  and  in- 
terest of  the  Slaveholding  States  will  be  safe 
under  her  lead. 

Mr.  Elmore  prefaced  the  presentation  of  these 
Resolutions  by  some  impressive  and  eloquent  re- 
marks. Pie  staled  that  alter  a full  and  tree  con- 
ference in  Committee  on  the  various  propositions 
submitted  to  them,  they  had  all  finally  agreed  to 
adopt  the  Resolutions  just  presented.  All  of 
those  Resolutions  aimed  at  the  same  end,  the 
more  perlect  union  ol  the  South  lor  resistance  to 
the  inuactiODs  of  the  Constitution  on  the  part  ol 
the  North;  and  after  mature  deliberation  it  was 
thought  that  object  could  best  be  attained  by  the 
measures  indicated.  There  was  but  one  leeling 
and  one  sentiment  pervading  the  members  of  that 
assembly,  which  ielt  far  more  than  it  cared  to 
utter.  Pie  exhorted  all  present  to  merge  all  minor 
differences  in  the  one  great  object  of  concert, 
and  liusted  that  the  adoption  of  these  Resolutions 
might  be  unanimous.  [We  do  not  pretend  to  give 
more  than  a mere  outline  ol  his  remarks,  which 
were  listened  to  with  great  interest  and  atten- 
tion] 

'i  ne  resolutions  were  taken  up  and  discussed 
serialim  by  Messrs.  Slrobharl,  Bluck,  Retry,  Rope, 
Elmore,  linger,  Spuin,  Eaves,  Hutson  and  McCord, 
anu  were  then  unanimously  adopted. 

The  loilowiog  resolution  was  introduced  by 
Mr.  Eaves,  and  adopted: 

Resolvtd,  1 hat  we  earnestly  recommend  to  the 
seveial  districts  and  Parishes,  as  an  essential 
measure,  to  preserve  and  perfect  their  organiza- 
tions ol  Committees  ol  Vigilance  and  Salety,  for 
the  puipose  ol  correspondence  and  concert  of 
action,  and  especially  to  exert  themselves  to 
spread  usetul  itilormalion  before  the  people,  and 
to  delect  anu  bring  to  justice  all  oficndeis  against 
our  peace  and  institutions. 

Mr.  Herndon  then  moved  the  appointment  of  a 
Committee  ol  Iwenly-otie,  to  nominate  suitable 
persons  to  constitute  the  Executive  Committee  ol 
five;  winch  was  agreed  to,  and  a tece.s  of  half  an 


hour  taken,  until  the  Committee  should  be  ready 
to  report. 

On  re-organizing,  the  following  gentlemen 
were  nominated,  balloted  for,  and  elected: 

F.  H.  Elmore,  Chairman. 

Wade  Hampton,  I James  Gadsden, 

D.  J.  McCord.  | F.  W,  Pickens. 

The  Chairman  having  yielded  the  Chair,  Mr. 
Means  submitted  a resolution  returning  thanks  of 
the  Convention  to  the  venerable  President,  who, 
on  resuming  the  Chair,  responded  in  a feeling 
and  impressive  manner,  after  winch,  the  Conven- 
tion adjourned  sine  die. 

The  Law  of  the  Road.  From  Pressly's  Digest,  page 
492. — in  travelling  on  every  part  of  the  Slate 
roads,  the  following  order  shall  be  preserved,  lo 
wit:  all  carriages  of  burthen,  or  for  any  other 
use,  shall  keep  on  the  Right  side  of  the  centre 
ol  the  road,  so  as  not  lo  interfere  with  carriages 
travelling  on  the  other  side,  except  in  Ihe  follow- 
ing cases,  lo  w it:  where  the  centre  of  the  road  is 
timbered  less  than  fourteen  feet  wide,  the  follow- 
ing order  shall  be  observed,  to  wit : the  centre  or 
timbered  pari  of  the  road  may  be  kept  : 

1st.  By  loaded  wagons,  dra  wn  by  more  than 
thrse  horses,  travelling  towards  Charleston,  and 
excluding  all  others  therefrom. 

21.  By  loaded  wagons,  drawn  by  more  than 
three  horses,  travelling  towards  the  mountains, 
and  excluding  all  olhers  therefrom  but  the  last. 

3d.  By  other  loaded  wagons  travelling  towards 
Charleston,  excluding  therefrom  all  others  but 
the  two  last. 

4th.  By  other  loaded  wagons  travelling  towards 
the  mountains,  excluding  all  olhers  therefrom 
but  the  three  last. 

And  on  the  Saluda  mountain  road,  all  descend- 
ing loaded  wagons  and  carriages  may  keep  the 
side  of  Ihe  road  next  lo  the  mountain  and  furthest 
from  the  valley. 


Miscellaneous. 


Old  and  New  Style. — The  change  in  the 
style,  by  which  the  beginning  of  the  legal  year 
was  made  to  commence  on  the  first  of  January, 
instead  of  the  25th  of  March,  on  which  it  began 
under  the  old  style,  is  thus  familiarly  explained 
by  Dr.  Benjamin  F ranklin,  in  his  Poor  Richard’s 
Almanac  for  1752,  a copy  of  which  has  been 
politely  furnished  us  by  a Iriend.  We  publish  it 
because  it  explains  the  whole  matter,  not  gener- 
ally understood,  in  a manner  so  clear  and  plain, 
as  to  render  it  easy  of  comprehension  : — 

Change  of  the  Style. — Since  the  king  and  parlia- 
ment have  thought  fit  to  alter  the  year,  by  taking 
11  days  out  ol  September,  1752,  and  directing 
us  to  uegin  our  account  for  the  future  on  the 
first  of  January,  some  account  of  the  changes  Ihe 
year  hath  undergone  may  a little  gratify  public 
curiosity. 

The  vicissitudes  of  seasons  seem  to  have  given 
occasion  lo  the  first  institution  of  the  year.  Men, 
naturally  curious  lo  know  the  cause  of  the  diver- 
sity, soon  louQd  it  was  the  nearness  and  distance 
of  the  sun  ; and  upon  this  gave  the  name  year  to 
the  space  ol  time  wherein  that  luminary,  perform- 
ing his  whole  course,  returned  to  the  same  point 
of  his  orbit. 

And  hence,  as  it  was  on  account  of  the  seasons 
in  a great  measure  the  year  was  instituted,  their 
chief  regard  and  attention  was  that  the  same 
parts  of  the  year  should  always  correspond  to  the 
same  seasons;  that  the  beginning  of  the  year 
should  always  be  when  the  sun  was  in  the  same 
poiiu  uf  his  orbit,  and  that  they  should  keep 
pace,  come  around  and  end  together. 

Thi3  different  nations  aimed  to  attain  by  dif- 
ferent ways;  making  the  year  to  commence  from 
different  points  of  the  zodiac  ; and  even  the  lime 
of  his  progress  different.  So  that  some  of  their 
years  were  much  more  perlect  than  others,  but 
none  of  them  quite  just,  that  is  none  of  them  but 
whose  parts  shitted  with  regard  lo  parts  of  the 
sun’s  course. 

It  was  the  Egyptians,  if  we  may  credit  Hero- 
dotus, that  first  formed  the  year — making  it  lo 
contain  360  days,  which  they  subdivided  into  12 
months  of  30  days  each. 

Mercury  Tnsmegeslies  added  five  days  more 
lo  the  au^punt,  ani  on  Ibis  footing  Thales  is  said 
to  have  instituted  the  year  among  the  Greeks, 
though  that  form  did  not  hold  throughout  all 
Greece.  The  Jewi  h,  Syrian,  Roman,  Ethiopia, 
Arabic,  &.c.  years  . all  ditierenl. 

In  effect,  con  . mug  the  poor  state  of  as- 


tronomy in  those  ages,  it  is  no  wonder  different 
people  should  disagree  in  the  sun’s  course.  We 
are  even  assured  by  Diodorus  Siculus,  Plutarch 
and  Pliny,  that  the  Egyptian  year  itself  was  at 
first  very  different  from  what  it  became  after- 
wards. 

According  to  our  account  of  the  solar  year,  or 
the  interval  of  time  in  which  the  sun  finishes  his 
course  through  the  zodiac  and  returns  lo  the 
same  point  thereof  from  which  he  had  departed, 
is  365  days,  5 hours  and  49  minutes  ; though 
some  astronomers  make  it  less  ; as  Kepler,  for 
instance,  who  makes  it  365  days,  5 hours,  48 
minutes,  56  seconds,  48  thirds.  Recciolus,  365 
days,  5 hours,  48  minutes.  Tycho  Brahe,  365 
days,  5 hours,  48  minutes. 

The  civil  year  is  the  form  of  year  which  each 
nation  has  contrived  lo  compute  lime  by,  or  the 
civil  is  the  trophical  year  considered  as  only  con- 
sisting of  a certain  number  of  whole  days,  the 
odd  hours  and  minutes  being  set  aside  to  render 
the  computations  of  time  in  the  common  occa- 
sions of  life  more  easy. 

Hence,  as  the  tropical  year  is  365  days,  5 
hours,  49  minutes,  the  civil  year  is  only  365  days: 
and  hence,  also,  as  it  is  necessary  to  keep  pace 
with  the  heavens,  it  is  required  that  every  fourth 
year  consists  of  366  days,  which  would  forever 
keep  the  year  exactly  right,  if  the  odd  hours  of 
each  year  were  exactly  six. 

The  ancient  Roman  year,  as  first  settled  by 
Romulus,  consisted  of  10  months  only,  viz: — 

First,  March  containing  31  days;  second, 
April,  30  days;  third.  May,  31  days;  fourth, 
June,  30  days;  fifth,  Q iintiles,  31  days  ; sixth, 
Sexliles,  30  days  ; seventh,  September,  30  days  ; 
eighth,  October,  31  days  ; ninth,  November,  30 
days;  tenth,  Dei  ember,  30  days;  in  ail  304 
days,  which  cauie  short  of  the  Solar  year  by  62 
days. 

Hence,  the  beginning  of  Romulus’  year  was 
vague  and  unfixed  in  any  precise  season — to  re- 
move which  inconvenience  that  Prince  ordered  so 
many  days  to  be  added  yearly  as  would  make 
the  state  of  the  heavens  correspond  to  the  first 
month,  without  incorporating  these  additional 
djys  or  calling  them  by  the  name  of  any  month. 

iMunia  Pomptlius  corrected  this  irregular  con- 
stitution of  the  year,  and  composed  two  new 
months,  January  and  February,  of  the  days  that 
used  to  be  added  to  the  former  year.  Thus 
N uma’s  year  consisted  of  twelvemonths  in  all, 
containing  355  days,  which  came  short  of  the 
common  solar  year  by  10  days,  so  that  its  begin- 
ning was  vague  and  unfixed.  Numa,  however, 
desiring  to  have  it  fixed  to  the  winter  solstice, 
ordereu  _22  days  to  be  interculaled  to  February 
every  second  year,  23  every  iourtb,  22  every 
sixth,  and  23  every  eighth. 

But  the  rule  failing  to  keep  matters  even,  re- 
course was  had  lo  a new  way  ol  mlerculating  ; 
and  instead  of  23  days  every  eighth  year  only  15 
were  added,  and  the  care  ol  the  whole  commuted 
to  the  Pontifex  Maximus,  or  high  piiest,  who 
neglected  the  trust,  let  things  run  on  to  the  ut- 
most confusion,  and  thus  the  Roman  year  stuod 
until  Julius  Caesar  made  a reformation. 

The  Julian  year  is  a solar  year,  containing 
commonly  365  days,  though  every  fourth  year, 
called  Bissextile,  contained  366.  The  names 
and  order  of  'the  months  of  the  Julian  year,  and 
the  number  of  days  in  each,  are  well  known  to 
us,  having  been  long  in  use. 

The  astronomical  quantity  therefore,  in  Ihe 
Julian  year  is  365  days  and  6 hours,  which  ex- 
ceeds the  true  solar  year  by  11  minutes  ; which 
excess  in  131  years  amounts  lo  a whole  day,  and 
thus  the  Roman  year  stood  till  the  reformation 
made  therein  by  Pope  Gregory. 

Julius  Caesar,  in  the  contrivance  of  his  form  of 
the  year,  was  assisted  by  Sosigenes,  a famous 
mathematician  called  over  from  Egypt,  for  the 
very  puipose,  lo  supply  the  defect  uf  67  days 
which  had  been  lost  by  the  neglect  of  the  high 
priests,  and  to  fix  the  beginning  of  the  year  to 
the  winter  solstices,  made  to  consist  of  15 
months,  or  445  days  ; lor  which  it  used  to  be 
called  Annus  Contusions,  or  the  Year  of  Confu- 
sions. 

'Phis  form  of  the  year  was  used  by  all  Chris- 
tian nations  till  the  middle  of  the  16th  century, 
and  continues  to  be  so  by  several  nations  ; among 
the  rest  by  the  Swedes,  Danes,  &c.,  and  bv  the 
English  till  the  2d  of  September  next,  (1752), 
when  they  are  to  assume  the  Gregorial  year. 

Nutriment  and  Digestion. — In  an  article  on 
eating  and  drinking  which  appeared  in  the  Cincin- 
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nati  Nonpareil,  we  find  Ihe  following  table  of  the 
amount  of  nutritious  matter  in  various  articles  of 
food,  viz : 

100  lbs.  Wheat  contain  85  lbs.  nutriment. 


Corn 

97 

Rice 

90 

Rye 

80 

Barley 

83 

Beans 

90 

Peas 

93 

Meat 

average  35 

Potatoes 

contain  55 

Beets 

14 

Carrots 

14 

Greens  and  Turnips  8 

Bread 

80 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  meat  is  not 
the  most  nutritious  food,  as  is  generally  supposed. 
The  laboring  man  often  thinks  he  cannot  perform 
a day’s  work  without  meal ; but  the  fact  is  that 
it  is  not  half  as  nutritious  as  wheat,  corn,  rye,  or 
beans.  Meat  is  more  stimulating  than  vegeta- 
bles, and  does  not  maintain  so  true  an  equilibrium 
in  the  system.  Uniformity  in  our  feelings  and 
habits  is  desirable — that  is,  we  should  be  con- 
stantly in  good  health  and  spirits.  It  seems 
therefore,  that  meat  is  not  favorable  to  this  state, 
and  should  be  gradually  dispensed  with. 


BANKS. 

NEW  YORK  BANKING  SYSTEMS. 
Extracts  from  the  Report  of  the  Hon.  Millard  Fill- 
more, Comptroller  of  the  Slate  of  New  York,  Jan- 
uary, 1849. 

There  are  now  two  systems  of  banking  carried 
on  in  this  Stale.  One  called  the  Safely  fund  Sys- 
tem, which  was  first  authorized  in  1829.  Every 
bank  belonging  to  this  system  has  received  a 
special  act  of  incorporation  from  the  Legislature. 
Those  charters  were  for  a limited  period,  gene- 
rally having  about  twenty  years  to  run.  There 
are  seventy-eight  of  these  banks  and  two  branch- 
es now  in  operation,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of 
$29,638,860.  The  charters  of  some  of  them  will 
expire  in  each  year  until  1866,  when  the  last  will 
terminate.* 

This  system  was  regulated  by  a general  law, 
(L.  of  1829,  ch.  94,)  which  was  incorporated 
into  every  charier,  by  which  each  bank  was  re- 
quired to  have  all  its  capital  paid  in  before  it 
commenced  business,  and  it  was  also  required 
annually  to  contribute  one-half  of  one  per  cent, 
upon  its  capital  to  a common  fund,  deposited 
with  the  State  Treasurer  until  such  fund  shall 
amount  to  three  per  cent,  upon  the  capital  of 
each  bank,  which  fund  was  denominated  the 
“ Bank  Fund,”  and  was  to  be  applied  to  ttie  pay- 
ment of  the  debts  of  any  insolvent  bank  contri- 
buting to  the  same,  and  in  case,  the  fund  was  at 
any  time  diminished  by  payments  from  it,  the 
banks  were  again  required  to  make  their  annual 
contributions,  till  each  had  in  deposit  the  three 
per  cent,  on  its  .capital  stock.  This  fund,  in 
common  parlance,  has  been  called  the  “ Safely 
Fund,”  which  has  finally  given  name  to  the  sys- 
tem. Another  feature  of  this  system  was,  that 
three  Bank  Commissioners  were  to  be  appointed, 
with  large  powers  to  supervise  and  inspect  the 
several  banks  ; the  State,  as  representing  the 
whole  people,  and  the  banks  of  a certain  district 
which  included  the  city  banks  of  another  district 
which  included  all  the  other  country  banks,  each 
presumed  to  have  antagonistic  interests,  were  to 
be  represented  in  this  commission.  It  was  sup- 
posed that  each  would  be  a check  upon  the  other. 
To  effect  this,  the  Governor  and  Senate  were  to 
appoint  one  Commissioner,  and  the  banks  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  Stale  another,  and  the  re- 
maining banks  a third.  Whether  this  mode  of 
appointment  was  found  not  to  answer  the  expec- 
tations of  the  original  projectors,  or  the  domi- 
nant party  desired  to  use  this  power  as  a politi- 
cal engine  is  unknown  to  the  Comptroller  ; but 
the  law  was  changed  in  1837,  (ch.  74,)  so  as  to 
give  the  appointment  of  all  three  to  the  Gover- 
nor and  Senate. 

This,  of  course,  brought  them  within  the  vor- 
tex of  the  great  political  whirlpool  of  the  State; 
and  the  place  was  sought  for  and  conferred  upon 
partizan  aspirants,  without  due  regard  in  all  cases 

* This  statement  includes  two  incorporated  banks 
not  subject  to  the  Safely  Fund  act,  whose  charters 
are  unlimiied,  viz  : The  Manhattan  Company  and 
the  New  York  Dry  Dock  Company.  Tneir  aggre- 
gate capital  is  $2,250,00u. 


to  their  qualifications  to  discharge  the  delicate 
trust  committed  to  them.  This  slate  of  things, 
under  the  administration  of  both  the  great  politi- 
cal parties  of  the  State,  continued  until  1843, 
when  the  Legislature  abolished  the  office,  and 
conferred  the  power  of  examining  these  banks 
upon  this  department,  whenever  there  was  rea- 
son to  suspect  that  a bank  had  made  an  incorrect 
report,  or  was  in  an  unsafe  or  unsound  condition 
to  do  banking  business. 

The  Free  Bane  Ststem,  as  it  is  styled,  was  es- 
tablished in  1838,  (ch.  260.)  By  this  system  every 
individual  and  association  was  authorized  to  en- 
gage in  the  business  of  banking,  and  on  deposit- 
ing with  the  Comptroller  the  stocks  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  or  of  any  State  which  should  be, 
made  equal  to  a live  per  cent,  stock,  or  such 
stocks,  and  bonds  and  mortgages  to  the  same 
amount  or  less  on  improved,  productive,  and  un- 
incumbered real  estate,  worth  double  the  amount 
secured  by  the  mortgage,  over  and  above  all 
buildings  thereon,  and  bearing  an  interest  of  at 
least  six  per  cent,  per  aunnum,  the  Comptroller 
was  required  to  deliver  to  such  individual,  or 
association,  an  equal  amount  of  bank  notes  for 
circulation,  duly  numbered,  registered,  and  coun- 
tersigned in  his  office. 

Associations  under  this  law  were  a species  of 
corporation.  They  could  contract,  sue  and  be 
sued  in  the  name  of  their  president,  and  the 
shares  were  transferable  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
shareholders,  who  were  not  liable  in  their  indi- 
vidual capacity  for  the  debts  of  the  association 
But  there  was  nothing  in  the  act  that  required 
individual  bankers  to  deposit  any  particular 
amount  of  securities  befure  they  commenced 
bank.ng.  The  country  was  then  flooded  with 
slocks  lrom  almost  every  Slate,  and  the  conse- 
quence was  that  numerous  banks  sprang  into 
existence  under  this  law.  Repudiation  soon 
followed.  Many  States  that  did  not  repudiate, 
failed  to  meet  their  obligations.  Confidence 
was  impaired,  credit  was  shaken,  and  stocks 
generally  depreciated  in  the  market;  the  conse- 
quence was  that  many  banks  failed,  and  the 
Legislature  partially  retrieved  its  error  in  1840, 
(ch  363,)  by  excluding  all  stocks  except  those 
issued  by  Ibis  State,  and  required  those  to  be,  or 
to  be  made  equal  to,  a five  per  cent,  stock. 

Finding  the  small  banks  unsafe,  the  Legisla- 
ture in  1844,  required  individual  bankers  to  de- 
posite  securities  to  the  amount  of  at  least  $50,- 
000 ; and  associations,  to  the  amount  of  $100,- 
000,  before  they  were  entitled  to  any  notes  lor 
circu'ation.  The  stringency  of  the  money  mar- 
ket in  1847,  admonished  the  Legislature  that  the 
security  of  these  was  not  sufficient;  and  in 
1848,  they  required  the  stocks  deposited,  to  be 
stocks  of  this  State,  and  equal  to  a six  per  cent, 
stock  ; and  the  bonds  and  mortgages  to  bear  an 
interest  of  seven  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  that 
they  should  not  be  for  ati  amount  exceeding 
two  fifths  of  the  value  of  the  laud  covered  by  the 
mortgage.  This  is  the  free  bank  system,  as  it  now 
stands,  and  it  takes  its  name  lrom  the  fact  that 
all  are  freely  permitted  to  embark  in  it  who  com- 
ply with  the  rules  prescribed.  It  is  no  monopoly 
— no  exclusive  right  granted  by  the  Legislature 
to  a favored  few — but  is  open  to  all  who  can 
give  the  requisite  security. 

Both  ol  these  systems  have  been  in  operation 
long  enough  to  test  their  merits.  It  is  presumed 
that  no  one  would  advise  the  continuance  of 
both.  Two  rival  systems  cannot  exist  without 
creating  jealousies  among  those  interested,  and 
adding  much  to  the  complexity  and  labor  of  this 
department.  The  time  has  come  when  the  Le- 
gislature must  choose  between  them.  That  both 
have  defects  none  can  doubt.  That  some  of 
these  defects  admit  a remedy,  is  equally  clear. 
Which  then  is  or  can  be  made  the  safest  and 
best  system  under  the  Constitution  as  it  now 
stands  i 

In  order  to  determine  this  question  properly, 
several  things  ate  to  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion; and  the  first  is,  what  is  the  duty  of  the 
Stale  in  reference  to  banking  l It  would,  doubt- 
less, be  desirable  to  create  banks  which  should 
be  able  to  discharge  every  obligation,  not  only 
to  the  bill  holder,  but  to  depositors,  and  all 
others  to  whom  it  should  incur  any  liability. 
But  lhi3  is  impossible.  The  Salety  Fund,  which 
was  intended  to  provide  such  security,  would 
have  been  ample  to  redeem  all  the  circulation 
of  the  banks  which  have  failed,  but  it  has  been 
exhausted  in  paying  depositors  and  other  credi 
lois  of  the  insolvent  banks,  and  is  now  mort- 
gaged for  all  it  will  probably  produce  for  eigh- 
teen years  to  come.  Thus  by  attempting  more 


than  could  be  accomplished,  the  Legislature  fail- 
ed to  secure  the  bill  holder,  which  was  in  its 
power,  and  for  the  remaining  eighteen  years 
that  some  of  these  charters  have  to  run,  the 
Safety  Fund  yields  him  no  security.  It  is  appa- 
rent, then,  that  security  for  all  liabilities  cannot 
be  provided,  and  the  State  is  under  no  more  ob- 
ligation to  attempt  this  impossibility  than  it 
would  be  the  equally  absurd  one  of  making 
every  merchant  capable  of  meeting  all  the  obli- 
gations he  should  incur. 

It  is  humbly  conceived  the  duty  of  the  Slate 
in  this  case  begins  and  ends  with  furnishing  good 
and  safe  currency  for  the  people.  To  furnish 
this  currency,  so  far  as  it  consists  of  piper  or 
credit,  is  an  exclusive  privilege  granted  by  the 
State,  and  the  State  should  take  care  that  in 
granting  it  the  people  are  secured  from  imposi- 
tion and  loss.  Any  man  may  receive  deposites, 
or  discount  a note,  or  loan  money,  or  draw  a bill 
of  exchange. 

These,  it  is  admitted,  are  banking  operations. 
But  they  are  open  to  all.  Those  who  engage  in 
them  enjoy  no  exclusive  privilege.  But  not  so 
with  those  who  are  authorized  to  issue  bank 
notes  to  circulate  as  money.  This  is  a banking 
operation  confined  to  the  few.  It  is  a preroga- 
tive enjoyed  exclusively  by  the  money  kings  of 
the  country,  and  they  should  not  enjoy  it  without 
giving  the  most  ample  security.  This  duty  is 
justly  imposed  for  the  privilege  which  is  granted. 

Assuming,  then,  that  the  great  object  of  legis- 
lation on  this  subject  is  to  provide  a sound  cur- 
rency by  giving  ample  security  to  the  bill  holder, 
the  question  is,  how  can  this  best  be  accomplish- 
ed ? It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  Safety  Fund 
banks  derived  much  of  their  credit  from  the  in- 
dividuals who  were  incorporated.  By  granting  a 
special  charter  in  each  case,  the  Legislature  had 
it  in  its  power  in  some  measure  to  control  this 
matter. 

But  there  was  an  attendant  evil  that  in  the 
opinion  of  many,  out-weighed  the  good.  The 
practice  of  granting  exclusive  privileges  to  par- 
ticular individuals  invited  competition  for  these 
legislative  favors.  They  we.e  soon  regarded  as 
part  of  the  spoils  belonging  to  the  victorious 
party,  and  were  dealt  out  as  rewards  for  partizan 
services. 

This  practice  became  so  shameless  and  corrupt 
that  it  could  be  endured  no  longer,  and  in  1838, 
the  Legislature  sought  a remedy  in  the  general 
banking  law.  This  was  the  origin  of  the  free 
bank  system.  Since  that  lime  no  Safety  Fund 
bank  has  been  chartered  ; and  in  1846,  the  peo- 
ple set  their  seal  of  reprobation  upon  this  prac- 
tice of  granting  special  charters  for  banks,  by 
providing  in  the  new  constitution,  (Art.  8,  sec. 
4,)  that  11  the  Legislature  should  have  no  power 
to  pass  any  act  granting  any  special  charter  [or 
banking  purposes,  out  that  corporations  or  asso- 
ciations might  be  formed  for  such  purposes  under 
general  laws.” 

Would  it  be  safe,  then,  to  provide  by  general 
law  that  voluntary  associations  or  incorporations 
might  be  lormed  any  where  and  by  any  persons 
lor  banking?  The  Comptroller  thinks  not.  Sup- 
pose they  were  required  to  pay  in  all  their  capi- 
tal : and  the  most  satisfactory  proof  should  be  re- 
quired of  this  fact.  Even  that  is  no  security  to 
the  bill  holder.  The  capital  paid  in  is  left  in 
the  custody  of  those  who  pay  it.  They  can  with- 
draw it  at  pleasure.  It  would  only  be  necessary 
for  those  who  wished  to  practice  a fraud  upon 
the  credulity  of  the  community,  and  reap  a gold- 
en harvest,  to  associate  together  and  form  a bank, 
pay  in  a large  capital ; appoint  one  of  their  asso- 
ciates president,  and  another  cashier  to  lake 
charge  of  it;  prove  to  this  department  these  facts 
and  obtain  bills  for  circulation  to  an  equal 
amount,  and  then  pay  them  out  for  property 
easily  transported — lake  their  capital  and  leave 
for  California,  and  in  one  week  would  be  beyoud 
the  reach  of  process  or  the  power  of  coercion. 

But  it  has  been  suggested  that  each  bank 
might  be  required  to  deposit  a certain  amount, 
say  ten  per  cent.,  in  the  treasury,  to  constitute  a 
fund  for  the  redemption  of  its  bills.  So  far  as 
this  deposit  goes  it  may  be  safe.  It  is  on  the 
principle  of  the  fiee  bank  system.  But  if  the 
deposit  be  intended  for  the  redemption  of  that 
bauk  only  which  makes  the  deposit,  it  is  wholly 
inadequate.  It  is  no  more  than  the  banks  un- 
der the  old  Safety  Fund  system  paid  to  a Gene- 
ral Fund.  Their  charters  had  twenty  years  to 
run.  They  paid  half  of  one  per  cent  per  annum 
making  in  all  ten  per  cent.  To  say  that  one  dol- 
lar is  deposited  as  a security  for  the  redemption 
of  ten,  is  a mockery. 
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But  it  n ay  be  said  that  this  shall  constitute  a I 
common  fund  for  the  redemption  of  the  bills  of 
the  insolvent  banks  only.  Then,  as  many  which 
are  solvent  will  not  want  it,  there  will  be  enough 
to  redeem  all  the  bills  of  those  which  shall  prove 
insolvent.  This  is  doubted.  This  fund,  instead 
of  being  sufficient  to  redeem  the  notes  of  all  in- 
solvent banks,  would  probably  for  a time  give 
just  credit  enough  to  the  fraudulent  associations 
which  would  be  formed,  to  enable  them  to  get 
their  notes  in  circulation,  nnd  then,  by  withdraw- 
ing their  capital,  the  more  etiectually  defraud  the 
community.  It  is  believed  to  be  wholly  inade- 
quate for  the  object  intended. 

The  Comptroller  believes  that  the  safest  way 
to  make  a sound  paper  currency,  is  to  have  at  all 
times  ample  security  for  its  redemption  in  the 
possession  of  the  Stale.  In  order  to  make  this 
security  ample,  it  should  be  not  only  sufficient  in 
amount,  but  should  be  of  such  a nature  that  it 
may  be  readily  converted  into  cash  without  loss. 

It  is  not  enough  that  the  security  be  ultimately 

good  or  collectable  ; delay  in  redeeming  the  cir- 
culation causes  it  to  depreciate,  and  is  almost  as 
fatal  to  the  poor  man  who  cannot  wait,  as  ulti- 
mate insolvency.  He  becomes  at  once  the  victim 
of  the  broker. 

A bond  and  mortgage  maybe  good,  that  is, 
the  whole  amount  secured  by  them  may  be  col- 
lectable. But  the  bill  holder  cannot  wail  for 
this.  They  must  be  convertible  into  cash  by 
sale  ; and  if  for  any  reason  this  cannot  be  prompt- 
ly done,  they  are  not  that  kind  ol  security  which 
should  be  required.  All  the  experience  of  this 
department  snows  that  bonds  and  mortgages  are 
not  the  best  security  for  this  purpose,  and  while 
better  security  can  be  had,  it  is  deeply  to  be  re- 
gretted that  they  were  ever  received.  The  ap- 
prehension that  there  may  be  a delect  of  title  ; 
that  the  lands  mortgaged  may  have  been  ap- 
praised loo  high,  or  that  there  may  be  some  legal 
defence  to  a suit  of  foreclosure,  all  conspire  to 
depreciate  their  value  in  the  estimation  of  pur- 
chasers, when  offered  for  sale  at  auction  on  the 
iadure  of  a bank. 

Capitalists  are  cautious  about  purchasing,  and 
the  consequence  is  that  they  have  sometimes 
sold  for  less  than  twenty  percent,  on  the  amount 
secured  by  them,  and  the  average  amount  for 
which  all  have  been  sold,  for  the  last  ten  years 
is  only  sixty-seven  and  seventy-one  hundredths 
per  cent.,  wtnle  the  average  amount  for  which 
the  five  per  cent,  stocks  ot  this  slate  have  sold 
is  ninety-two  eighty-six  one-hundredths  per  cent., 
or  §92  86-100  lor  every  hundred  dollars  of  stock. 
This  shows  that  a six  per  cent,  stock,  such  as  is 
now  required,  would  doubtless  have  sold  at  par, 
and  the  bill  holder  would  have  received  dollar 
for  dollar  for  the  circulation. 

Should  the  country  remain  at  peace,  it  cannot 
be  doubted  that  the  stocks  of  the  United  Slates 
will  be  a sale  and  adequate  security.  The  comp- 
troller would  thcrelore  recommend  that  the  law 
be  so  changed  as  to  exclude  bonds  and  mortga- 
ges from  all  free  banks  which  shall  herealier 
commence  business,  and  to  prevent  the  taking 
of  any  more  from  those  now  in  operation,  and 
to  require  that  ten  per  cent,  per  annum  of  those 
now  held  as  security  be  withdrawn,  and  their 
places  supplied  by  slocks  of  this  state  or  of  the 
United  States.  It  this  recommendation  be  adopt- 
ed, at  the  eod  of  ten  years  the  whole  security 
will  be  equal  to  six  per  cent,  slock  of  this  slate 
or  of  the  United  Stales,  which  it  is  presumed 
will  be  ample  security  for  the  redemption  of  all 
bills  in  circulation. 

Could  this  system  of  banking  be  generally 
adopted  in  the  several  stales,  it  can  hardly  be 
doubted  that  it  would  prove  highly  beneficial. 
It  would  create  a demand  for  lheir_own  state 
slocks.  The  interest  paid  upon  them  would  be 
paid  to  their  own  citizens.  Lvery  man  who  held 
a bank  note,  secured  by  such  slock,  would  have 
a direct  interest  in  maintaining  inviolate  the 
credit  of  the  state.  The  blasting  cry  of  repudia- 
tion would  never  again  be  heard,  and  the  plight- 
ed faith  of  the  stale  would  be  as  sacred  as  nation- 
al honor  ; and  lastly,  it  would  give  them  a sound 
and  uniform  currency. 

If,  then,  in  addition  to  this.  Congress  would 
authorise  such  notes  as  were  secured  by  slocks 
of  the  United  Stales  to  be  received  for  public 
dues  to  the  National  Treasury,  this  would  give 
to  such  notes  a universal  credit,  co-exlensive 
with  the  United  States,  and  leave  nothing  larther 
to  be  desired  in  the  shape  of  a national  paper 
currency.  This  would  avoid  all  objections  to  a 
national  bank,  by  obviating  all  necessity  lor  one, 
for  the  purpose  of  1'urnishiDg  a national  cur- 


rency. The  National  Government  might  be 
made  amply  secure.  The  law  might  provide 
that  all  bills  secured  by  United  Slates  stocks 
should  be  registered  and  countersigned  in  the 
Treasury  Department,  as  the  notes  circulated  by 
the  banks  in  this  state  are  now  registered  and 
countersigned  in  this  office.  This  would  enable 
every  collector,  postmaster  or  other  receiver  of 
public  moneys,  to  know  that  they  were  receiva- 
ble for  public  dues. 

The  stock  of  the  United  States  by  which 
their  redemption  was  secured,  might  be  so  trans- 
ferred to  the  Slate  officer  holding  the  same,  that 
it  could  not  be  sold  or  transferred  by  him  with- 
out the  assent  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  ; 
and  in  case  of  the  failure  of  the  bank  to  redeem 
its  notes,  it  might  be  optional  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  to  exchange  the  notes  held  by 
the  government  for  an  equal  amount  of  the 
United  States  stock  held  for  their  redemption,  or 
let  it  be  sold  and  receive  the  government’s 
share  of  the  dividends.  In  this  way,  the  Na- 
tional Government  would  always  be  secure 
against  loss. 

But  this  suggestion  is  foreign  from  the  chief 
object  of  this  report,  and  is  merely  thrown  out  to 
invite  attention  to  the  subject.  But  in  conclu- 
sion, the  Comptroller  has  no  hesitation  in  re- 
commending that  the  free  bank  system  be  modi- 
fied in  the  particulars  above  suggested,  and  that 
it  be  then  adopted  in  preference  to  the  safety- 
fund  system,  as  the  banking  system  of  this  State. 

It  cannot  be  supposed  that  banking  under  this 
system  will  be  as  profitable  as  it  has  been  under 
the  safety-fund  system.  It  is,  therefore,  desira- 
ble that  every  facility  should  be  given  to  capi- 
talists who  engage  in  it,  that  can  be  granted  con- 
sistent with  the  security  of  the  public,  and  that 
no  unreasonable  or  unjust  system  of  taxation 
should  be  adopted  which  discriminates  invid- 
ously  against  them;  but  persons  engaged  in  bank- 
ing should  be  taxed  like  all  other  citizens. 

Bank  Fund  : — This  fund  is  made  up  by  annual 
contributions  from  the  incorporated  safety  fund 
banks,  of  one-half  of  one  per  cent,  on  their  respec- 
tive capitals,  (Laws  of  1829,  ch,  94,  sec.  2d,) 
and  was  by  law  appropriated  to  the  payment  ol 
the  debts  of  such  ol  the  banks  liable  to  contribute 
to  the  same,  as  should  become  insolvent.  The  fund 
itself  has  long  since  been  exhausted,  and  $900,- 
828  47  of  six  per  cent,  stock  has  oeen  issued, 
pursuant  to  chapter  114  of  the  Laws  of  1845,  to 
meet  the  wants  of  this  fund  ; and  the  payment  of 
this  stock,  except  $91,662  96  now  in  the  treasury 
or  invested,  is  to  be  provided  for  out  of  the  future 
contributions  by  the  banks  to  said  fund. 

The  following  tables  show  the  slate  of  this 
fund  and  its  operations  to  the  close  of  the  Iasi 
fiscal  year.  It  will  be  seen  by  a reference  to 
these  tables,  that  the  banks  have  contributed  to 
this  fund  siuce  1829,  $1,876,063  76,  and  that  the 
whole  circulation  redeemed  lor  insolvent  banks  is 
$1,548,558  33,  leaving  a surplus  of  $327,505  43; 
out  this,  w ith  a large  amount  besides,  for  which 
slock  has  been  issued,  has  been  swallowed  up 
in  paying  other  liabilities  of  insolvent  banks  than 
those  created  lor  their  circulation.  It  is  also  to 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  notes  of  every  insolvent 
safety  fund  bank  which  failed  before  the  present 
year,  have  been  redeemed.  That  tne  circulation 
of  the  Canal  Bank  of  Albany,  which  is  the  only 
safety  fund  bank  that  has  tailed  this  year,  was 
less  than  the  above  surplus,  and  might  have  been 
redeemed  from  it  had  the  bank  been  wholly  in- 
solvent, and  had  the  iund  not  been  applied  to  pay 
other  liabilities;  but  it  is  understood  that  the  as- 
sets of  that  bauk  will  be  ample  to  redeem  its  cir- 
culation. 

It  is  therefore  apparent  that  the  Safety  Fund 
would  have  proved  an  ample  indemuity  to  the 
bill  holder,  had  it  not  been  applied  to  the  pay- 
ment of  other  debts  of  insolvent  banks  than  those 
due  for  their  circulation.  Were  there  any  thing 
present  or  prospective  of  this  luud,  it  would  still 
be  liable  to  be  applied  in  the  same  way,  for  the 
law  on  this  subject  has  not  been  changed.  But 
the  new  Constitution,  (art.  8,  sec.  8,)  if  it  applies 
to  this  fund  at  all,  (which  is  doubllul,)  has  simp- 
ly preferred  the  bill-holder  to  other  creditors, 
but  leaving  other  creditors  still  with  a claim  upon 
this  lurid,  it  there  be  any  thing  left  after  redeem- 
ing the  circulation. 

That  banks  which  enjoy  the  exclusive  privi- 
lege of  turnishing  a currency  should  be  required 
to  contribute  something  to  a common  fund  to 
make  that  currency  safe  and  secure,  seems  rea- 
sonable and  proper  ; but  what  propriety  or  jus- 
tice can  there  be  m , q airing  the  hanks  to  con- 
tribute to  ageiiui,,  ,u.id  to  pay  depositors  or 


other  general  creditors  of  the  individual  banks? 
It  is  no  exclusive  privilege  of  a bank  to  receive 
deposits  or  to  contract  general  debts,  and  no  rea- 
son therefore  is  seen  why  this  fund  should  be  ap- 
plied to  pay  them. 

It  is  respectfully  submitted  that  it  should  be 
sacredly  devoted  to  the  bill-holder  and  nothing 
else. 

Condition  of  the  Bank  Fund. — Amount  of  6 per 
cent.,  stock  issued  on  account  of  this  fund,  per 
chap.  114,  Laws  of  1845,  remaining  unpaid,  and 
redeemable  as  follows  : 


1849 

$121,132  45 

1850 

100  000  00 

1851 

27,278  42 

1852 

24,414  00 

1853 

5,154  00 

1855 

7,938  30 

1856 

417,500  00 

1859 

55,822  82 

1861 

100,047  35 

1866 

41,541  13 

Amount  invested  in  5 per 

cent.  Slate  stork 

re- 

deemable  in  1855 

$35,000  00 

Amount  of  balance  due 
on  Comptroller’s  bonds, 
the  payment  of  which 
has  been- assumed  by 
Union  College  13,036  10 

Money  in  the  Treasury  43,626  86 

91,662  96 


Debt  of  the  Fund  on  the  30th  Sept., 

1848  $809,165  51 

There  are  also  demands  upon  this  fund  for 
debts  of  the  Walervleit  Bank,  for  which  slock  has 
not  yet  been  issued,  amonnting  to  about  $80,000. 

[The  statements  of  the  operations  of  the  Bank  Fund, 
and  of  the  amount  of  balances  due  said  Fund  from 
sundry  insolvent  banks  for  the  redemption  of  bills 
and  payment  of  debts,  are  omitted  J 

Safety  Fund  System — There  are  now  78  of 
these  incorporated  banks  in  operation,  and  two 
branches,  the  charters  of  all  which  will  expire 
by  the  year  1866. 

The  aggregate  amount  of  their  capital  is  $29,- 
638,860.  The  table  hereto  annexed  marked  (J) 
will  show  the  name  of  each,  its  location,  the  date 
and  expiration  of  its  charier,  the  amount  of  its 
capital  and  circulation,  and  its  redeeming  agent, 
on  the  first  day  of  December  1848. 

By  the  act  of  December  4,  1847,  (ch.  4 19.)  a 
change  was  made  in  the  mode  of  making  the 
quarterly  reports  to  this  department.  To  carry 
this  act  into  tffect,  and  correct  some  irregulari- 
ties, a circular  was  issued  from  this  department 
to  the  several  incorporated  banks,  on  the29.h 
day  of  January,  1848. 

By  the  act  passed  April  12,  1848,  (ch.  344.)  such 
banks  as  had  a capital  of  more  than  $200,000 
were  authorized  to  increase  their  issues  beyond 
the  amount  allowed  by  the  act  of  May  16,  1837, 
but  such  increase  was  not  to  exceed  the  amount 
of  their  capital,  and  the  bank  issuing  it  was  to 
give  the  Comptroller  ample  security  for  the  re- 
demption in  specie  of  such  increased  issues. 

To  carry  this  act  into  effect,  a suitable  die  was 
procurred,  and  a circular  dated  April  24,  1848, 
issued  to  the  banks,  with  a form  of  contract  and 
oath. 

[After  giving  an  account  of  the  examinations 
of  the  Canal  Bank  of  Albany,  the  Pratt  Bank  of 
Buffalo,  and  the  Yates  County  Bank — the  result 
of  which  was  favorable  to  the  two  last  named 
institutions — the  report  proceeds: — ] 

These  are  all  the  investigations  which  have 
been  had  during  the  year,  but  not  all  that  the 
Comptroller  would  have  deemed  it  his  duty  to 
make,  did  the  law  permit  him  to  make  them 
without  having  reason  to  suspect  insolvency  of 
the  bank  examined.  But  by  the  law  as  it  now 
stands,  (Laws  of  1847,  p.  521,  sec.  3,)  the  Comp- 
troller is  only  authorized  to  examine  into  the 
affairs  of  a bank  when  in  his  opinion  there  is 
good  reason  to  suspect  that  it  has  made  an  incor- 
rect or  imperfect  quarterly  return,  or  is  in  an 
unsound  or  unsafe  condition  to  do  banking  busi- 
ness, and  the  result  of  any  examination  is  forth- 
with to  be  published.  Whatever  might  have 
been  the  object,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
effect  of  tins  law  is  to  prevent  examinations  that 
might  be  useful. 

Because  it  is  known  that  an  examination  can 
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only  be  made  where  there  is  ground  of  suspicion, 
the  very  fact  of  making  it  brings  discredit  upon 
the  bank,  and  the  apprehension  on  the  part  of 
the  Comptroller  that  he  may  thus  injure  the  cre- 
dit of  a bank,  and  unnecessarily  expose  its  affairs 
and  incur  the  expense  of  publishing  a useless, 
and  perhaps  mischievous  report,  often  deters  an 
examination,  when  it  would  be  made  if  the  duty 
and  publication  were  left  to  his  discretion.  But 
he  believes  that  it  would  tend  much  to  the  safety 
of  the  institutions  and  the  security  of  the  public, 
if  it  was  made  the  duly  of  the  Comptroller  to 
cause  every  Safety  Fund  Bank  to  be  examined 
at  least  once  a year,  such  examination  would 
not  then  necessarily  imply  any  discredit,  and 
if  it  was  then  left  to  his  discretion  whether  the 
report  of  such  examination  should  be  published 
or  not,  he  would  feel  that  no  injustice  could  be 
done  in  making  the  examination. 

The  knowledge  that  such  examination  would 
be  had,  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  time  when, 
would  tend  greatly  to  restrain  any  abuse  and  to 
prevent  fraudulent  practices  by  the  officers  of 
the  bank,  and  could  hardly  fail  to  exert  a salu- 
tary influence  for  the  benefit  of  the  community. 

The  Comptroller  would  therefore  respectfully 
recommend  that  the  law  be  so  changed  as  to  re- 
quire the  Comptroller  to  cause  every  Safety 
Fund  Bank  to  be  examined  at  least  once  a year 
and  as  much  oftener  as  he  shall  deem  necessary, 
and  to  publish  the  result  of  such  examination 
if  in  his  opinion  such  publication  will  subserve 
any  useful  purpose. 

Unregistered  Circulation  of  the  Safety 
Fund  Banks. — By  the  act  of  April  18,  1843, 
(chap.  219,  p.  299.)  every  chartered  bank  was 
required  to  take  an  account  of  its  circulation  on 
the  1st  day  of  July  thereafter,  and  return  to  the 
Comptroller  a statement  of  the  amount,  under 
oath,  and  when  such  notes  were  destroyed  the 
Comptroller  was  to  furnish  to  the  bank  an  equai 
amount  of  registered  notes  to  supply  their  places. 
Some  of  those  notes  had  been  issued  many  years 
before,  and  have  never  been  returned  to  the 
bank,  and  more  than  five  years  having  elapsed, 
it  is  probable  that  they  are  lost;  but  yet  the 
bank  can  furnish  no  evidence  to  this  deparlmen  t 
of  their  destruction,  except  what  arises  from 
lapse  of  time.  Consequently  no  registered  notes 
can  be  furnished  in  their  places. 

It  is  therefore  lespectiully  recommended  to 
the  Legislature,  to  authorise  the  Comptroller  to 
issue  registered  notes  in  lieu  of  any  unregistered 
notes  of  such  bank,  an  account  of  which  has 
been  returned  to  this  department,  when  he  shall 
be  satisfied  from  the  facts  staled  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  Cashier  of  such  bank  on  oath,  that 
such  unregistered  notes  are  probably  lost  or  de- 
stroyed. 

Free  Banks. — The  Free  Bank  Fund  consists 
of  bonds  and  mortgages  and  stocks  deposited 
with  the  Comptroller,  and  moneys  received  on 
the  same,  and  held  by  him  for  the  redemption  of 
the  circulating  notes  issued  by  banks  and  indi- 
vidual bankers  under  the  general  banking  law. 
(Laws  of  1838,  chap.  2ti0,  p.  245  ) 

The  whole  number  ol  associations  is  fifty-three 
(53),  and  of  individual  bankers  is  fifty-one  (51), 
making  in  all  one  hundred  and  four  (104),  whose 
aggregate  circulation  on  the  first  day  of  Decem- 
ber, 1848,  was  $9,993,762;  a few  of  these  are 
calling  in  their  notes,  and  intending  to  close  their 
business. 

The  securities  of  the  above  banks  in  the  hands 
of  the  Comptroller  December  the  1st,  1848,  con- 
sist of; 

N.  York  State,  per 


7,627,092  76 


cent,  stock 

$263,376  56 

Do 

do 

5 

do  4,311,879  86 

Do 

do 

do 

918,500  00 

Do 

do 

b 

do 

1,594,958  34 

Do 

do 

7 

do 

538,477  00 

United  States  5 percent. 


Securities  held  for  asso- 
ciations $7,227,691  64 

Securities  held  for  indi- 
vidual bankers  3,412,490  81 


-10,640,182  45 


Circulating  notes  issued 

to  associations  $6,594,377  00 

Circulating  notes  issued 
to  individual  bank- 
ers 3,399,385  00 

9,993,762  00 

Increase  of  securities  from  December  1,  1847, 
to  December  1,  1848  : — 

New  York  State  5j  per 

cent,  stock  $26,500  00 

New  York  State  6 per 
stock  539,194  34 

Illinois  6 per  cent.  3,279  77 


slock 
Do  do 


do 


$55,000  00 
59,000  00 


Illinois  Slate  6 do 

Arkansas  6 do 

Indiana  2^  & 5 per  ct. 

Alabama  5 do 

Michigan  6 & 7 do 

Total  amount  of  stocks 
Cash  deposited 
Bonds  and  mortgages 


114, 

646 

424, 

6, 

34. 

222 


000  00 
,946,04 
,000  00 
650  00 
,000  00 
,608  00 


,9,075,296  80 
49,906  00 
1,514,979  65 


Total  increase  of  securities  $568,973  71 
Decrease  of  securities  from  December  1,  1847, 
to  December  1,  1848  : — 

New  York  State  4t  per 

cent,  stock  $2,000  00 

Do  do  5 per  ct.  574,309  38 

Do  do  7 do  262  532  00 

Arkansas  6 75,000  00 

Michigan  6&  7 58,000  00 

Cash  in  deposite  42,820  86 

Bonds  and  mortgages  44,382  73 


Total  decrease  of  securities  $1,020,044  99 
Decrease  of  circulation  from  De- 
cember 1,  1847,  to  December  1, 

1848  $372,792  00 

The  following  is  a summary  of  the  securities 
of  banks  that  have  failed  which  have  been  sold 
by  this  department,  viz: — 

000  Indiana  State  5 per  cent,  stock  pro- 
duced $220,381  25  or  49.08  per  ct. 

239.000  Illinois  6 do  117,423  25  or  49  13 

176.000  Arkan.  6 do  103,445  00  or  58  77 

66.000  Mich.  6 do  48,147  50  or  72  95 

79.000  Alaba.  5 do  56  142  50  or  71 .06 
257,555  N.  Kork  do  239,143  64  or  92  86 
472,988  Bonds  and 

mortgages  320,261  00  or  67.71 


$1,739,543  $1,104,944  14 

Average  per  cent,  on  all  stocks  other 
than  New  York 

Percentage  on  all  other  securities  sold 
$243,555  5 per  cent,  stock. 
14,000  5i 


54  07 
63  51 


$257,555 

Statement  showing  the  amount  of  securities  deposited 
by  all  the  Free  Banks,  since  the  passage  of  the  Ge- 
neral Banking  Law,  Jlpril  18,  1838,  viz  : 
Amount  of  securities  deposited  by 
banks  that  have  been  closed  by 
their  own  officers  $2,078,730  00 

Amount  of  securities  deposited  by 
banks  that  have  been  closed  by 
the  Comptroller  1,739,543  00 

Amount  of  securities  held  in  trust 
by  the  Comptroller  for  solvent 
Banks,  December  1st,  1848  10,640,182  00 


$14,458,455  00 
Distribution  of  Bank  Capital. 

The  capital  of  the  Free  Banks  is  as  follows  : 
Amount  of  securities  deposited 
with  the  Comptroller,  Decem- 
ber 1,  1848  $10,640,182  00 

Amount  of  capital  of  the  Free 
Banks,  as  per  report  of  Septem- 
ber 30,  1848  14,556,773  00 

Capital  of  the  Safety  Fund  Banks  29,616,460  00 

Making  a total  of 


$54,813,415  00 


Bank  Currency  of  England — A London 
correspondent  of  the  New  York  Commercial, 
furnishes  a few  facts  in  relation  to  the  Bank  of 
England  and  the  currency  of  Great  Britain, 
which  are  not  generally  known.  The  Bank  is 
obliged  to  issue  notes  on  a deposit  of  gold,  to 
any  extent.  These  notes  are  issued  at  the  rate 
of  d‘3  ]6s.  9d.  for  every  ounce  of  gold.  The 
Bank  can  then  lake  the  gold  to  the  mint,  where 
it  would  be  coined  free  of  charge  into  money 
when  it  would  represent  £3.  17s.  lO^d. — the 
additional  three  half-pence  being  considered  the 
Total  amount  of  securities  $10,640,182  45  ' equivalent  for  the  loss  of  interest  sustained  by 


the  depositor  of  the  gold  at  the  mint,  while  he  is 
Waiting  its  return  in  the  shape  of  coin.  If  the 
Bank  were  not  to  issue  notes  for  gold  brought  to 
it,  the  holder  could  take  it  to  the  mint  and  get  it 
coined  at  the  rate  of  £3.  17s.  lOfd.  for  himself. 
As  the  notes  issued  by  the  Bank,  however,  are 
only  payable  in  gold,  the  Bank  comes  under  no 
responsibility  in  issuing  them  upon  such  deposiles 
to  anv  amount,  since  in  fact  such  notes  are  a 
mere  promise  to  return  what  has  been  lodged  for 
them.  The  silver  coinage  of  England  is  merely 
intended  for  convenience.  Its  intrinsic  value  is 
about  ten  per  cent,  below  its  nominal  value — 
that  is  to  say,  if  a person  were  to  melt  down  one 
hundred  sovereigns  and  two  thousand  shillings, 
he  would  find  his  lump  of  gold  worth  £100  and 
his  lump  of  silver  worth  only  <£90.  Hence  the 
silver  coins  of  England  never  become  articles  of 
commerce,  and  they  are,  moreover,  not  a legal 
lender  for  a larger  sum  than  40s.  On  the  conti- 
next  gold  and  silver  are  equally  a legal  lender, 
but  ei I ver  is  there  the  standard,  because  having 
fallen  in  pieces  since  the  coins  in  the  respective 
metals  were  originally  struck,  of  course  all  per- 
sons pay  their  debts  in  that  which  is  cheapest. 
The  premium  on  gold  in  these  countries  is  usual- 
ly about  five  per  cent.  (In  Austria,  at  present, 
owing  to  the  hoarding  consequent  on  political 
terror,  it  is  much  higher.)  If,  however,  gold 
should  be  reduced  more  than  five  per  cent,  in 
value,  it  would  then  be  selected  as  the  medium 
ol  payment.  In  this  way  the  subsequent  fall  in 
gold  would  be  regarded,  and  silver,  from  being 
thrown  more  or  less  o..t  of  use.  would  then  take 
its  share  in  the  depreciation.  This  is  a very  im- 
portant elemeni  in  estimating  the  future  e fleet  of 
an  enlarged  supply  of  gold. 


POLITICAL. 

Senator  Benton’s  Appeal  to  the  People  of 
Missouri. — To  the  People  of  Missouri : — The  Ge- 
neral Assembly  of  our  State,  at  its  late  session, 
adopted  certain  resolutions  on  the  subject  of 
slavery,  and  gave  me  instructions  to  obey  them. 
From  this  command  I appeal  to  the  people  of 
Missouri — the  whole  body  of  the  people — and  if 
they  confirm  the  instructions,  1 shall  give  them 
an  opportunity  to  find  a Senator  to  carry  their 
will  into  effect,  as  1 cannot  do  anything  to  dis- 
solve this  Union,  or  to  array  one-half  of  it  against 
the  other. 

I do  not  admit  a dissolution  of  the  Union  to  be 
a remedy,  to  be  prescribed  by  statesmen,  for  the 
diseases  of  the  body  politic,  any  more  than  I ad- 
mit death,  or  suicide,  to  be  a remedy  to  be  pre- 
scribed by  physicians  for  the  diseases  of  the  na- 
tural body.  Cure,  and  not  kill,  is  the  only  reme- 
dy which  my  mind  can  contemplate  in  either 
case. 

1 think  it  probable,  from  what  I observe  that 
there  are  many  citizens — good  friends  to  the 
harmony  and  stability  of  this  Union — who  do 
not  see  the  Missouri  instructions  and  their  pro- 
totype, the  Calhoun  address,  in  the  same  light 
that  1 see  it,  and  in  the  light  in  which  it  is 
seen  by  others  who  best  understand  it.  For  the 
information  of  such  citizens,  and  to  let  them  see 
the  next  step  in  this  movement,  and  where  it  is 
intended  to  end,  1 herewith  subjoin  a copy  of  the 
Acomac  resolutions,  lately  adopted  in  that  coun- 
ty of  Virginia,  and  fully  endorsed  by  the  Rich- 
mond Enquirer,  as  the  voice  of  the  South.  I do 
not  produce  these  resolutions  for  the  purpose  of 
arraigning  them  ; on  the  contrary  I see  something 
in  them  to  admire,  as  being  bold  and  open,  ar.d 
to  the  true  interpretation  and  legitimate  sequence 
of  the  Calhoun  movement.  1 consider  the  Cal- 
houn address,  and  its  offspring,  the  Missouri  in- 
structions, as  fundamentally  wrong;  but  to  those 
who  think  them  right,  the  Accomac  resolutions 
are  also  right  and  should  be  immediately  imita- 
ted by  similar  resolutions  in  Missouri.  1 produce 
them  to  enable  the  people  of  Missouri  to  see 
what  it  is  to  which  their  Legislature  would  com- 
mit the  Stale,  and  what  it  is  they  have  instructed 
me  to  do. 

1 appeal  from  these  instructions  to  the  people 
of  Missouri — the  whole  body  ol  the  people — and 
in  due  time  will  give  my  reasons  lor  doing  so. 
It  is  a question  above  party,  and  goes  to  the  whole 
people.  In  that  point  of  view  the  Accomae 
resolutions  present  it — and  present  it  truly  ; 
and  1 shall  do  the  same.  I shall  abide  the  de- 
cision of  the  whole  people,  and  nothing  less. 

Respectlully, 

THOMAS  H.  BENTON. 

St.  Louis,  May  9,  1849. 
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Statistics. 


Warehoused  Goods  — According  to  an  official 
statement  of  10th  insl.,  the  value  of  goods  re- 
maining in  public  stores  on  the  31st  Dec.  1848, 


was  as  follows : 

At  Boston 

$1,787,173 

New  York 

2,508,598 

Philadelphia 

893,369 

Baltimore 

106,826 

New  Orleans 

405,370 

Charleston 

46,023 

Salem 

107,099 

All  other  ports 

346,788 

Total  value 

$7,201,246 

The  amount  of  duties  was  $2,152,544  50 
Of  the  enumerated  articles  the  largest  amounts 
in  store  were 


)f  cottons,  colored 

Value. 

Rate  of  Duty, 
duty. 

and  white 
Iron,  bar  and  rail 

$952,103 

25 

$238,025  75 

road 

709,406 

30 

212  821  80 

Spirits,  brandy 
gin 
rum 

182,061 
70,749 
80  546 

100 

182,061 

70,749 

80,546 

Sugar 

Woollen  cloths 

498  334 
451,746 

30 

149,520 
135  523  80 

Wine 

Flax,  man.  of  li- 
nens, bleached 

288,448 

40 

115,379  20 

&c. 

415,517 

20 

83,103  40 

Silks,  piece  goods 

303,826 

25 

75,956  50 

Molasses 

Wool,  manufact’d 

237,275 

167,601 

30 

71,182  50 
50,280  30 

Tobacco,  sc-gars 
Bark,  Peruvian 
Iron  and  steel, 
man.  of  cutle- 

122,310 

40 

48  924 

205,178 

15 

30,776  70 

ry 

Colton  and  wor- 

95,697 

30 

28,709  10 

sted  goods 

105  670 

25 

26,417  20 

Spices,  nutmegs 
Drugs,  medicinal 

63,397 

40 

25  358  80 

162,264 

15 

24,339  60 

Worsted  goods 

94,559 

25 

23,639  75 

Straw  goods 
Earthenware 
Silk  and  worsted 

77,987 

78,713 

30 

23,396  10 
23,613  90 

goods 

85,085 

25 

21,271  25 

The  Public  Lands.— Statement  of  the  Com- 
missioner ot  the  General  Land  Office,  showing 
the  quantities  of  land  granted  to  the  different 
Stales  and  Territories,  in  reply  to  a resolution  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  the  suggestion 
of  the  Committee  of  Public  Lands  : 
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it  amounts  to  $440,934  615 ; and  the  number  of 
their  creditors  was  1,049.603.  Property  valued 
at  $42,697,307  was  surrendered  to  the  trustees 
named  by  the  federal  judges  under  the  statute. — 
There  were 28,291  discharged;  766  were  refused 
a discharge,  and  so  late  as  1847  the  courts  had 
not  decided  4,468  cases.  The  cost  of  the  judicial 
proceedings  over  and  above  the  payment  of  a 
jud iciary  by  t tie  United  States  was  over  $903,323. 

In  the  Southern  district  of  New  York,  2,550 
debtors  who  owed  120j  millions,  surrendered 
$140,318,  which  yieldded  one  cent  for  each  dollar 
due.  In  the  Northern  district,  5 598  debtors  owed 
51J  millions,  surrendered  1,167,488  in  property, 
which  yielded  13sj  cents,  on  the  average,  to  their 
creditors,  on  eacli  dollar  of  debt,  being  more  by 
far  than  was  obtained  elsewhere.  In  Connecticut, 
over  lOj  millions  of  dollars  due,  the  dividend  was 
over  half  a cent  in  the  dollar.  In  Mississippi 
debtors  owing  46  millions,  surrendered  means  es- 
timated at  six  thousand,  which  had  yielded  six 
cents  on  the  thousand  dollars.  On  16|  millions 
due  in  Maine,  | cent  on  the  $100  had  oeen  real- 
ized ; | cent  on  the  $100  on  17 ^ millions  in  Mich- 
igan and  Iowa  ; 4 cents  per  do.,  on  25  millions  in 
Massachusetts ; 1 cent  per  do.,  on  18  millions  in 
New  Jersey;  nothing  on  32  millions  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, on  8j  in  E Virginia,  on  25  in  S.  Alaoa- 
ma,  and  on  2 in  Washington.  Maryland  has  paid 
$1  in  every  hundred;  part  of  Tennessee  4j  cents 
per  $100  on  7 millions.  While  in  Illinois  on  14| 
millions  of  dollars  due,  the  creditors  had  realized 
about  a dollar  out  of  each  $1,500  of  their  admit- 
ted debts,  at  a cost  of  nearly  $30,000  in  federal 
law,  as  per  Congress  law  laritf. 

Precious  Metals. — From  Comstock's  “History 
of  Gold  and  Silver .” 

Estimated  amount  of  the  consumption  and  use  of 

the  Precious  Metals  in  the  United  States  for 

other  purposes  than  coin  : 

Silver  tea  spoons  $36  000,000 

Silver  table  spoons  27,000,000 

Silver  table  forks  4,500,000 

Plate,  dining  service  5 500  000 

Gold  watches  at  $16  16,000,000 

Gold  watches  at  $8  8,000,000 

Silver  watches  at  $2  4,000,000 

Communion  silver  1,229,416 

Gold  pencils  2,000,000 

Silver  pencils  1,200,000 

Silver  spectacles  150,000 

Gold  spectacles  2,000,000 

Gold  watch  keys  and  seals  150,000 

Silver  pitchers  and  tea  pots  2,000,000 

Silver  sugar  bowls  and  tumblers  1,000,000 

Waiters’  coffee  pots  1,000,000 

Gold  finger  rings  16,750,000 

Gold  bosom  pins  14,000,000 

Gold  chains  12,0  10, 000 

Gold  beads  4,000,000 

Gold  thimbles  1,250,000 

Silver  thimbles  450,000 

Gold  bracelets  3,000,000 

Gold  lockets  1,000  000 

Gold  pens  250,000 

Gold  leaf  404,000 

Gold  foil  180,000 


gives  employment  to  300,000  men.  The  iron 
works  employ  240,000  men,  and  produce  900  000 
tons  of  iron,  of  an  estimated  value  of  thirty-five 
millions  of  dollars.  The  tin  mines  yield  about 
4500  tons,  worth  two  millions  of  dollars.  The 
copper  mines  produce  14,000  tons,  worth  seven 
to  eight  millions  of  dollars,  and  employing  76,000 
men.  The  lead,  manganese  and  other  mines  em- 
ploy great  numbers.  The  whole  population  em- 
ployed in  this  vast  business  is  estimated  at  750,- 
000  men. 

Sugar.—  Statement  of  the  production  and  coir 
sumption  of  Sugar  for  four  years  past,  estimate 
for  the  present  year,  together  with  the  stock  on 
the  31st  of  March  of  each  year — (in  tons  ) 


Growth. 

Br.W.In- 

1548. 

1846. 

1847. 

1848. 

1849. 

dies 

142000 

107000 

159000 

145000 

140000 

Mauritius 

56000 

43000 

65000 

57000 

45000 

Bengal 

67000 

68000 

70000 

60000 

60000 

French  Co- 

Ionics 
Dutch  and 

102000 

80000 

8C000 

60000 

40000 

Dan’h  Co 
lonies 

25000 

20000 

25000 

20000 

19000 

Cuba  and 

P.  R. 

115000 

230000 

310000 

290000  210000 

Java 

Siam  and 

89000 

S6000 

810lO 

79000 

75000 

Manilla 

15000 

26000 

30000 

20000 

20000 

Brazil 

1)3000 

75000 

112000 

12Q000 

80000 

Louisiana 

95000 

90000 

65000 

120000 

90000 

Beet  Root 

7UUOO 

80000 

90000 

90000 

70000 

To.  er’wth  849000 

905000  1087000 

1061000  845000 

Smelt  Mar. 

31 

122000 

121000 

87000 

143000 

130000 

Total  sup- 

plies 

971000 

1026000 

1174000  1204000  975000 

Slock  sue- 

ceeding 
Mar  31 

121000 

87000 

143000 

130000 

r .< 
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Bankruptcy. — 7’/ie  following  stalislics  of 
uniform  system  of  bankruptcy  of  the  United  States, 
184 1 , is  copied  from  the  Lancastrian,  which  states 
it  to  be  from  a reliable  source  : 

The  .number  of  applicants  who  asked  relief 
from  the  payment  ot  their  debts  was  33,739. 
They  stated  the  particulars  of  what  was  due,  and 


Population  of  the  World. 
mate  of  the  world  is  as  follows: 
Asia 
Europe 
Africa 
America 
Oceanica 


$165,563,416 
— The  last  esti- 

585  000,000 
234  000  000 

no,ooo,ouo 

50.000. 000 

20.000. 000 


Total  con- 
sumption 850000  939000  1031000  1074000 
Consumption  in  1848  1074000 

For  consumption  in  1849  975000 

Deficiency  990J0 

The  low  price  diminishes  Beet  Root  cultiva- 
tion. Emancipation  in  the  Danish  and  French 
Colonies  produces  the  same  result. 

British  Exports. — Summary  of  the  exports 
of  British  and  Irish  produce  and  manufactures 
during  the  last  three  years.  The  years  end  re- 
spectively on  the  5th  of  January  : 

Articles.  Declared  value  of  exportations. 


1847. 
.£187,156 
53,937 
24,138 
971,174 


1,000,000,000 

600,000,000 
140,000,000 
10,000,000 
130  000,000 

55.000. 000 

65.000. 000 


Total 

Of  this  number  there  are  : 

Heathen 
Mahomedans 
Jews 

Roman  Catholics 
Greek  Church 
Protestant  denomination 

By  the  above  table  it  appears,  that  out  of  a 
population  of  a thousand  millions,  the  Christians 
can  claim  but  one-fifth  of  that  inconceivable  num- 
ber. 

Mines  of  Great  Britain.— The  mineral  riches 
of  Great  Britain  are  immense.  The  coal  annual- 
ly raised  for  home  consumption  and  export  is 
25.000,000  tons,  ot  which  London  alone  consumes 
1,600,000  tons.  The  value  of  this  coal  is  estima- 
ted at  more  than  forty  millions  of  dollars,  and  it 


Butter 
Candles 
Cheese 

Coals  and  culm 
Cotton  manufac- 
tures 17,717,779 

Cotton  yarn  7,782, U4S 
Earthenware  793,166 
Fish,  herrings,  200,534 
Glass  262,547 

Hardware  and 
cutlery  2,180  587 

Leather,  wrought 
and  unwrought  328,277 
Linen  manufac- 
tures 2,830,808 

Linen  yarn  875, 4u4 

Machinery  1,117,470 

Metals,  iron  and 

steel  4,178,026 

Copper  & brass  1,558,187 
Lead  147,170 

Tin,  unwrought 
and  plates  746,679 
Salt  2u5,005 

Silk  manufactures  837,577 
Soap  151,161 

Sugar,  refined  382,404 
Wool,  sheep  or 
lamb’s  342,455 

Woollen  yarn  908,270 
manufactures  6,335,101 


1848. 
£145,656 
46,097 
29,446 
968,502 

17,375,245 

5.957.980 
834,357 
180,208 
291,190 

2.341.981 

341,829 

2,958,851 

649,893 

1,263,016 

5,265,779 

1,541,868 

179,344 

622,355 

261,467 

958,626 

166,038 

413,437 

2S8.231 

1,001,364 

6,896,038 


1849. 
£186,941 
58,863 
21,714 
1,096,356 

16,770,868 

5,927,956 

713,881 

207,345 

236,518 

1,858,593 

269,241 

2,802,823 

489.878 

809,564 

4.747,000 

1,272,675 

117,181 

673,497 

265,296 

585,033 

155,267 

434,814 

189,817 

776,175 

5,740,634 


Totals  51,227,060  51,005,798  46,407,939 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  whole  value  of  exports 
last  year  was  in  round  numbers,  $232,000,000  ; 
in  1848,  it  was  more,  say  $255,000,000  , in 
1847,  $256,000,000.  Among  the  exports  from 
Great  Butain  last  year  were  upwards  of  $80,- 
060,000  worth  of  cotton  manufactures ; cotton 
yarn,  $25,000,000  ; hardware,  $9,000,000  ; linen 
inanulaclures,  $14,000,000;  iron  and  steel,  $23,- 
000,000;  woolen  manufactures,  $28,000,000;  but* 
ter  and  cheese,  $1,000,000. 
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VESSELS  EMPLOYED  IS  THE  FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  THE 
UNITED  KINGDOM. 

Entered  Inwards. 

Ships.  Tonnage.  Ships.  Tonnage- 
1848.  1848.  1849:  1849. 

U.  Kingdom  and 

its  dependencies  18.771  4,'238,056  18,149  4,020,415 
Other  countries  10,790  1,852,096  9,637  1.359,046 

Total  29,561  6,090,152  27,786  5,579,461 

Cleared  Outwards. 

U.  Kingdom  and 

its  dependencies  15,535  3,205,794  15,783  3,553,777 
Other  countries  10,029  1,513,447  9,110  1,497.460 

Total  25,564  4,719,241  24,893  5,031,237 


ifbmgn  Intelligence. 

ARRIVAL  OF  THE  STEAMER. 

The  Canada  reached  her  dock  at  Jersey  City 
on  the  morning  of  the  17th  inst.,  bringing  London 
and  Liverpool  papers  to  the  5th  inst. 

A summary  of  her  news  embraces  the  follow- 
ing items  : — The  sudden  death  of  Mr.  Horace 
Twiss,  well  known  and  deservedly  esteemed  in 
the  political  and  literary  society  of  the  metropo- 
lis, is  announced. 

The  rate-in-aid  Ireland  Bill  has  passed  the  Com- 
mons by  a majority  of  74 ; but  it  is  quite  impro- 
bable that  it  will  pass  the  House  of  Lords. 

In  reply  to  an  inquiry  concerning  the  difficul- 
ties in  Canada,  Earl  Grey  informed  their  Lord- 
ships,  that  no  official  correspondence  had  taken 
place.  As  to  the  correspondence  of  which  the 
noble  Lord  (Stanley)  had  spoken,  he  must  add 
that  private  letters  had  passed  between  himself 
and  the  Governor-General  of  Canada,  in  which 
the  Governor-General  expressed  his  opinion  that 
it  was  his  duty  in  his  position  to  decide  upon  his 
own  responsibility,  when  this  bill  was  tendered 
to  him,  whether  he  would  accept  or  reject  it  or 
send  it  home,  leaving  it  to  Her  Majesty’s  Govern- 
ment to  determine  whether  the  decision  to  which 
he  might  have  come  ought  to  be  approved  or  not 
by  the  Queen  in  Council.  It  would  therefore 
rest  on  the  Queen  in  Council  to  decide  whether 
this  bill  should  come  into  force  or  not.  The  Go- 
vernor-General had  stated  that  he  thought  it  in- 
expedient, until  he  was  called  upon  to  act,  to 
make  any  report  upon  this  bill ; for  it  appeared 
to  him  to  be  inexpedient  that  it  should  be  known 
in  the  colony  what  course  he  intended  to  take. 
He  had  not  decided  upon  it,  and,  as  he  had  not 
taken  any  public  decision  upon  it,  be  said  that  he 
could  not  consider  it  advantageous  to  the  public 
service  that  he  should  make  a report  upon  it.  He 
had  likewise  to  add  that  he  (Earl  Grey)  had 
never  given  the  Governor-General  of  Canada, 
either  pnblicly  or  privately,  any  instructions  as 
to  the  course  he  should  pursue.  He  had  abstain- 
ed from  doing  so  deliberately  and  advisedly,  for 
in  his  opinion  the  affairs  of  the  colony  would  not 
be  administered  with  advantage,  if  the  Secretary 
of  State  interfered  more  than  was  necessary  with 
the  colonial  governors.  The  true  secret  of  the 
satisfactory  management  of  the  colonies  was  to 
select  the  best  man  you  could  for  governor,  and, 
having  got  him,  to  give  him  a large  and  wide 
discretion  and  a generous  and  trustworthy  sup- 
port, and  never  to  believe  that  he  was  acting 
wrong  except  upon  strong  evidence  to  that  effect. 
He  had  therefore  abstained  from  giving  the  Go- 
vernor-General of  Canada  advice  on  tins  subject. 

Continued  disturbances  continue  to  act  preju- 
dicially in  England  upon  most  of  her  articles  of 
produce  and  manufactures  ; and  the  accounts 
from  Manchester  ol  the  diminution  of  the  busi- 
ness, arising  from  an  absence  of  foreign  orders, 
are  very  unfavorable. 

Cotton. — There  has  been  a slight  improvement 
in  the  Liverpool  Cotton  market  for  American  de- 
scriptions, but  Egyptian  and  Brazil  have  declined. 
The  Havre  Cotton  Maiket  is  a good  deal  depres- 
sed, occasioned  mainly  by  the  large  shipments 
exported  from  the  United  States,  announced  by 
the  Niagara.  Prices  have  receded  about  one 
penny.  The  trade  of  France  is  rapidly  improv- 
ing ; the  import  duties  of  March  have  more  than 
doubled,  compared  with  the  same  month  last 
year.  The  increase  of  exports  also  are  equally 


apparent.  At  the  London  Corn  Exchange  on 
Friday  there  was  scarcely  any  business  done. 
Floating  cargoes  of  Indian  Corn  on  the  coast 
found  buyers  at  32s.  a 33s.  per  quarter.  Good 
brands  of  Flour  were  offered  at24s.  without  at- 
tracting attention. 

A meeting  very  numerously  attended,  has  been 
held  in  London,  to  form  a national  league  for 
restoring  the  principle  of  protection  of  national 
industry.  It  js  supposed  lhat  the  meeting  was 
got  up  for  the  purpose  of  fortifying  the  House  of 
Lords  in  the  step  lhat  it  now  seems  probable  that 
breach  ol  the  Legislature  will  pursue,  in  throw- 
ing out  the  bill  for  the  repeal  of  the  Navigation 
Act.  Should  this  bill  be  defeated  in  the  House 
ol  Lords,  it  will,  it  is  supposed  carry  down  with 
it  all  the  prominent  measures  of  the  ministry,  and 
the  ministry  itself. 

JVeios  from  the  Continent. — This  is  in  most  par- 
ticulars of  a very  interesting  character.  The  war 
in  Hungary  may  involve  Prussia  as  well  as  Russia 
yet  in  the  conflict.  It  is  daily  assuming  a more 
serious  aspect.  The  Austrians  defeated  and 
driven  to  the  borders  of  Hungary,  if  not  from 
the  country  entirely  have  become  dispirited,  and 
the  event  has  caused  dismay  to  the  seat  of  em- 
pire ; Vienna  dreads  their  triumphant  approach. 
The  Hungarian  army  is  made  up  of  Magyars 
chiefly,  joined  by  a body  of  Poles,  and  patriot 
volunteers  from  Italy  and  other  States.  Jt  con- 
sists of  about  100,009  men,  enured  to  great  hard- 
ships, of  a warlike  character  and  education,  and 
entertaining  towards  Austria  and  Russia  a des- 
peiate  haired.  So  far  they  have  been  signally 
victorious,  driving  the  Austrians  from  their 
strongholds,  and  making  numbers  of  them  pris- 
oners. 

Austria,  acknowledging  her  inability  to  sup- 
press the  rebellion,  calls  on  Russia  for  aid,  and 
it  is  stated  that  official  notice  of  the  intervention 
of  Russia  has  been  received  at  Paris.  The  Au- 
tocrat, partly  under  the  pretence  of  preventing  a 
revolution  of  the  Poles  on  his  own  borders,  has 
placed  an  army,  consisting  of  80  to  150  thousand 
men,  commanded  by  Russian  Generals,  and  sus- 
tained wholly  by  Rnssia,  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Austrians.  Prussia  is  also  about  to  send  an  ar- 
my ol  observation  to  the  Silesian  frontier  to 
watch  the  Poles  in  Posen. 

The  tone  of  Austria  towards  the  Piedmontese 
being  considerably  modified  by  the  disasters  in 
Hungary,  the  demand  for  indemnity  has  been  re- 
duced by  Radetzky  Irom  213  to  80  millions  francs, 
which  has  been  accepted  by  Sardinia  and  a treaty 
ol  peace  concluded.  Austria  will  now  be  enabled 
to  concentrate  her  forces  on  Hungary,  and  with 
the  assistance  obtained  from  Russia,  the  Hunga- 
rians may  be  compelled  to  succumb. 

The  King  of  Prussia  has  again  quarrelled  with 
his  Parliament,  and  has  definitely  refused  to  ac- 
cept the  Imperial  Crown  of  Germany.  On  the 
26th,  the  second  Chamber  having  passed  some 
obnoxious  resolutions  against  holding  Berlin  any 
longer  in  a state  of  siege,  was  forthwith  dissolved 
by  Royal  ordinance. — This  gave  great  displeasure 
to  the  people  of  Berlin,  and  was  the  immediate 
cause  ol  a popular  commotion,  which  was  for 
the  time  suppressed  by  the  soldiers,  but  not  until 
more  blood  had  been  shed. 

Four  ol  the  French  war  steamers  returned  to 
Toulon  from  Civita  Vecchia  on  the  28lh,when  pre- 
parations were  immediately  made  to  embark  an- 
other detatchment  ol  5,000  infantry,  2 Batteries  of 
artillery,  and  several  squadrons  ol  cavalry,  which 
was  expected  would  sail  for  Italy  on  the  2d  inst. 
This  movement  might  lead  to  the  supposition  that 
Gen.  Loadinot  expected  resistance  at  Rome. 
However  that  may  be,  it  is  stated  that  the  Gene- 
ral would  not  wait  for  reinforcements  to  march,  a 
a column  ol  6,000  men  having  already  been  di- 
rected towards  that  city. 

The  news  of  the  arrival  of  the  French  has  cre- 
ated a great  sensation  at  Rome,  where  it  was 
said  Avezzana  had  got  20,000  men  underarms, 
to  meet  them.  Another  report  states  that  the 
Romans  did  not  wait  for  the  arrival  of  the 
French  troops,  to  rise  against  the  triumvirate  Ma- 
rozim,  out  had  according  to  the  statement  fled, 
and  the  populace  pronounced  for  Pius  IX. 

The  French  commander  proclaims  a mission, 
rather  friendly  than  otherwise,  arid  it  is  under- 
stood that  the  Pope  will  be  compelled  to  grant, 
not  only  an  an  amnesty,  but  desirable  reforms. 
Similar  conditions  will  probably  be  imposed  on 
the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany.  At  Paris  on  the 
3d  inst.,  it  was  reported  at  the  Bourse,  and  gene- 
rally credited,  that  the  Government  had  received 
a telegraphic  despatch,  announcing  the  entry  of 
the  French  into  Rome  and  the  flight  of  the  Re- 


publican Government  ; also  that  the  Tuscan 
troops  had  entered  Leghorn. 

The  funds  were  favorably  affected  by  these  re- 
ports. 

The  breach  between  the  President  and  bis 
cousin  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  is  now  complete. 
At  the  latter  end  of  last  week,  immediately  alter 
the  return  of  the  latter  from  Madrid,  a violent 
altercation  took  place  between  the  cousins,  the 
result  of  which  would  have  been,  under  ordinary 
circumstances  an  appeal  to  arms. 

The  insult  which  occasioned  this  outburst,  was 
after  a great  deal  of  recrimination!  M.  Napo- 
leon Bonaparte  denounced  the  President  as  a 
bastard,  and  told  he  was  not  only  a kite’s  egg  put 
into  an  eagle’s  nest,  but  that  the  whole  of  the 
Bonaparte  family  knew  him  to  be  so. 

The  authorities  at  Marseilles  have  prevented 
the  sailing  of  a body  of  volunteers  raised  near 
Paris,  for  the  service  of  the  Roman  Republic. 

The  Cholera  in  Paris  is  on  the  decrease.  Old 
Dupont  de  L’Eure,  who  is  82  years  of  age,  is 
suffering  from  an  attack  of  it. 

Germany. — The  Preliminaries  of  new  condi- 
tions of  peace  have  been  proposed  by  England 
and  already  accepted  by  Prussia. 

They  are  the  withdrawal  of  the  troops  at  Jut- 
land and  simultaneous  cessation  of  the  blockade 
of  the  German  ports  by  the  Danes. 

Austria  and  Hungary. — Letters  from  Pesth 
to  the  29ih  ult.  confirm  the  news  of  the  evacua- 
tion of  that  city  by  the  Imperialists.  The  same 
letters  assert  that  at  Pesth  ihe  people  were  dis- 
playing, it  may  be  said  in  sight  of  the  Imperial- 
ists, the  Hungarian  cockade  and  colors.  The 
Austrians  were  hurrying  away  to  Vienna. 

Presburg  was  being  put  into  a state  of  defence 
with  the  greatest  haste. 

Bern  has  not  gone  in  the  direction  of  Walla- 
chia,  as  was  reported,  but  has  marched  to  Te- 
meswar. 

The  suspension  bridge  between  the  Pesth  and 
Buda,  the  largest  in  the  world,  and  the  pride  of 
Hungary,  has  been  destroyed  Dy  the  Austrians  in 
order  to  cover  their  retreat. 

The  whole  line  of  the  Imperial  troops  have 
now  retired  to  the  position  of  Raab,  their  left 
wing  being  still  near  Comorn,  and  sending  at  in- 
tervals some  shells  into  the  fortress. 

The  Magyars  are  advancing  towards  Vienna 
on  the  left  side  of  the  Danube. 

Probably  the  Imperial  army  will  be  obliged  to 
retreat  to  the  March  field  near  Vienna  as  the 
only  means  of  resisting  the  Magyars.  The  Im- 
perial troops  are  entirely  disorganised. 

Continued  defeat  of  the  Imperialists: — The  Aus- 
trians have  been  again  defeated  in  a great  batlle, 
and  Welden,  “ the  best  general  in  the  Austrian 
service,”  as  he  has*  been  called,  has  not  been 
more  successful  against  the  Magyars  than  was  his 
predecessor.  On  the  20lh  Welden  concentrated 
all  bis  forces,  withdrawing  even  the  garrison 
Irom  Pesth,  and  from  the  camp  in  ihe  neighbor- 
hood of  Ofen,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a gene- 
ral combined  attack  upon  the  Hungarian  toices, 
Welden  attacking  them  in  front,  and  Jellachich 
and  Schlick  taking  them  in  flank  and  rear ; this 
grand  combined  attack  look  place  on  the  2dlh 
and  21st  at  Gran,  and  ended  in  the  complete  de- 
feat of  Welden.  The  Ober-Zeitung  says  that  ttie 
Austrians  were  driven  back  with  me  loss  of  20 
guns  and  2,000  prisoners,  and  that  they  have 
been  compelled  to  raise  the  siege  of  Comorn. 
Lord;Ponsonby  has  left  Vienna  for  London. 

The  Kolner  Zeitung,  and  the  other  German 
papers,  confirm  the  news  of  a two  days’  battle  in 
the  vicinity  of  Gran.  A courier  from  the  scene 
ol  action  arrived  at  Vienna  on  the  night  of  the 
21st  ult.,  but  the  news  which  he  brougnt  was  not 
then  published  by  the  military  commandant  of 
that  capital.  A postscript  to  the  second  edition 
of  the  Kolner  Zeitung,  of  the  27th  ult.  gives  an 
extract  of  the  Hungarian  intelligence  which  had 
come  to  Cologne  that  morning,  to  the  effect  lhat 
the  great  blow  bad  been  struck,  and  that  the  bat- 
tle at  Gran  had  ended  in  a deieat  of  Uie  Imperi- 
alists. The  Hungarians  are  said  to  have  advan- 
ced to  the  banks  of  the  March  ; the  siege  ot  Co- 
morn has  been  raised,  and  Peslh  evacuated  by 
the  Austrians.  The  Conslitutiouelle  Zeitung 
confirms  this  news,  especially  respecting  Comorn 
aud  Pesth. 

Peslh  was  evacuated  by  the  Imperialists  on 
the  25th  ult.  Bern  has  gone  to  Temeswar. 
Windischgratz  has  arrived  at  Prague.  The  Aus- 
trian commander-in-chiel’s  head-quarlers  were 
at  Raab,  but  beyond  tins  nothing  was  known  at 
I Vienna  of  the  respective  positions  of  the  contend- 
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ing  armies.  According  lo  Ihe  last  advices,  the 
vanguard  of  the  Russian  army,  composed  of  Cos- 
sacks,  had  already  entered  that  city.  It  was 
not,  however,  supposed  that  these  Cossacks 
would  come  to  Vienna,  but  it  was  generally 
thought  they  would  at  once  proceed  to  Upper 
Hungary. 

Dembin-ki,  at  the  head  of  15,000  Magyars  and 
Poles,  marched  into  the  city  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  24ih,  amid  the  most  extravagant  demonstra- 
tions of  joy  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants.  He 
immediately  summoned  the  garrison  of  Ofen  to 
vacate  the  fortress  within  three  days.  The  two 
I'eslh  newspapers,  « hose  “ redactions”  had  pack- 
ed up  all  their  liaps,  type,  &c.,  and  retreated  in 
the  escort  of  Welden,  w ere  instantly  replaced  by 
two  blazing  Hungarian  journals,  whose  inaugur- 
allve  numbers  delighted  the  eyes  of  Pestheis 
with  emerald-green  type  and  scarlet  flourishes 
about  the  border,  the  while  of  the  paper  com- 
pleting the  national  tri-color.  Proclamations  of 
Dembinski  and  Kossuth  astonished  the  weak 
minds  of  the  people  with  a true  account  of  the 
war,  about  which  eager  groups  of  readers  might 
be  seen  clustering  at  all  street  corners.  The 
Hungarian  bank-notes  flew  up  to  par.  It  was 
proclaimed  that  no  one  should  be  persecuted  for 
political  offences.  'I  he  ladies  were  foremost  in 
bestowing  tokens  of  their  approbation  upon  the 
g 1 1 lan t troops. 

Demands  of  the  Hungarians. — The  following 
are  the  demands  of  the  Hungarians,  as  agreed 
upon  by  Kossuth,  Georgey,  Bern  and  Dembin- 
ski : — 

1.  The  recognition  of  the  kingdom  of  Hungary 
in  its  ancient  limits,  including  Croatia,  Sclavoriia, 
and  the  military  boundaries.  2.  Union  with 
Transylvania,  as  decided  upon  by  the  Hungarian 
Diet  at  its  sitting  last  year.  3.  General  amnes- 
ty for  the  whole  of  Austria,  the  immediate  release 
of  the  October  prisoners,  and  indemnities  to  the 
' families  of  those  who  were  murdeied.  4 Trans- 
mission ol  all  the  Hungarian  regiments  serving 
in  Italy  and  elsewhere  throughout  the  empire  to 
Hungary.  5.  Recognition  of  the  Hungarian  con- 
stitution of  1848.  6.  Hungary  shall  remain  un- 

der the  government  of  a Provisional  Executive 
Administration,  elected  from  among  the  Diet, 
until  the  hereditary  succession  shall  have  been 
legally  leslored,  and  the  king  who  shall  nave 
been  elected  shall  be  crowned  at  Puda-Pesth,  and 
sworn  lo  the  constitution.  7.  Galicia  shall  stand 
in  the  same  relation  to  the  Austrian  Federal  State 
as  that  in  which  Hungary  now  stands,  and  will 
sland  under  the  name  of  the  Polish  Kingdom  of 
Galicia;  it  will,  therefore  be  linked  to  Austria 
by  a personal  union,  having  its  own  finances.  8. 
'Ihe  participation  of  Hungary  in  the  Austrian 
National  Debt  shall  be  decided  by  the  Hungarian 
Diet  by  majority.  . 

Arrival  of  the  Russians. — by  accounts  from 
Vienna  to  the  28th  ull.,  it  seems  certain  that  in  a 
day  or  two  more  there  will  be  a Russian  army  of 
60,000  men  on  the  Waag.  The  line  by  which 
the  Russian  succors  will  be  poured  in  is  the  rail- 
road between  Warsaw  and  Vienna.  The  auxili- 
ary army  will  be  concentrated  at  Cracow.  From 
the  frontiers  of  Moravia  they  will  march  into  the 
country  betw  een  the  Waag  and  Gran,  spreading 
their  fell  wing  along  the  southern  base  of  the 
mountainous  boruer  of  Galicia.  Before  they 
can  set  free  the  Galician  succours  under  Ham- 
merslein,  they  will  have  to  beat  the  Hungarians 
out  of  their  newly  conquered  ground  in  the  north- 
ern countries,  and  retake  Kaschan,  Eperies,  &c., 
lor  the  Austrians.  The  W' eimer  Zeilung  inserts 
a letter  Irom  Cracow,  of  the  24th,  which  says 
that  the  Russian  corps  collected  near  Cracow, 
consists  ol  25,008  men,  with  more  ttian  30  pieces 
ol  artillery,  to  which  reinforcements  are  daily 
expected.  Another  paper  reports  that  55,000 
Russians  are  on  the  march  from  Radziwillow, 
through  Cracow,  into  Moravia.  From  Oderburg 
they  were  to  be  transported  by  railroad,  and  in  a 
few  days  would  be  at  Neutra. 

Prussia. — Dissolution  of  the  Second  Chamber : — 
The  faecond  Chamber  in  Assembly  on  the  26th 
ult.  took  into  consideration  Waldeek’s  motion  lor 
calling  upon  the  Government  to  remove  the  state 
ol  siege.  This  was,  of  course,  opposed  by  the 
Ministry  strongly;  upon  a vote  being  called  for, 
the  propositions  of  the  Ministry  were  rejected, 
and  the  amendments  carried  as  lollows: 

That  the  Chamber  resolves,  1.  To  declare 
that  the  continuation  of  the  slate  of  siege  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  Chamber  is  unlawful,  and 


that  the  Chamber  does  not  grant  its  consent  to 
the  continuation  of  the  state  of  siege. 

2.  To  call  upon  the  Ministers  lo  remove  im- 
mediately the  slate  of  siege  which  has  been  in- 
flicted since  the  12th  of  November,  upon  Berlin, 
and  the  space  within  two  miles  of  the  city. 

'I  he  first  of  these  proposllions  was  carried  by 
a majority  of  184  votes  to  139,  and  the  second 
by  177  to  153 

There  was  great  cheering  from  the  tribunes  at 
this  result,  which  of  course,  drew  forth  a remark 
from  the  President  that  the  tribunes  should  be 
cleared  if  their  occupants  did  not  behave  them 
selves  better. 

Can  phausen  has  given  in  his  resignation.  The 
cause  appears  to  be  that  the  Prussian  government 
was,  according  to  his  understanding  with  Minis- 
ters, lo  abstain  from  pronouncing  upon  the  ques 
lion  of  the  Frankfort  constitution  until  all  other 
governments  had  sent  in  their  declarations; 
whereas  Brandenburg  allowed  himself  to  be 
forced  into  showing  his  hand  prematurely. 

On  the  27th,  after  some  preliminary  business, 
Count  Brandenburg  rose.  His  aspect,  which 
looked  big  with  some  important  communication, 
hushed  the  Chamber  into  loreboding  silence.  He 
spoke  thus  : “ I have  to  make  a communication 
to  the  Chamber,  which  1 should  have  made  be- 
fore, but  that!  uesired  not  to  interrupt  the  debate. 

1 am  about  to  read  to  the  Chamber  a royal  ordi- 
nance, of  which  I will  lay  the  copy  upon  the  bu 
reau  of  the  house. 

“ We,  Frederick  William,  by  God’s  grace,  &c. 
ordain  hereby,  in  virtue  of  articles  49  and  76  ot 
the  Constitution  of  Dec.  5,  1843,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  the  advice  of  our  Council  of  Ministers  : 

1.  The  Second  Chamber  is  herewith  dissolved. 

2.  The  First  Chamber  is  prorogued.  3.  Our 
Council  of  Ministers  are  charged  with  the  exe- 
cution of  this  ordinance. 

Berlin,  April  27,  1849.” 

This  announcement  was  received  in  perfect  si- 
lince.  The  ministers  immediately  left  the  house. 
Some  members  were  rising  lo  speak,  when  the 
President  of  the  Chamber  said, il  The  silting  is 
closed.”  Hereupon  the  members  w alked  out  of 
the  room  in  silence. 

As  soon  as  the  dissolution  of  the  Second  Cham- 
ber became  known  in  Berlin,  the  excitement 
throughout  the  city  was  excessive.  Toward  eve- 
ning crowds  gathered  on  the  Donholf  Plalz,  and 
in  trout  of  the  Chamber  ; and  on  the  Linden,  as 
it  grew  dark,  the  angry  and  threatening  appear- 
ance of  the  masses  increased. 

Picquets  of  soldiers  were  stationed  on  the  Don- 
hot  square.  They  endeavored  in  vain  lo  disperse 
the  crowd.  An  officer  was  struck  so  heavily  that 
he  was  carried  away  senseless.  The  soldiers  im- 
mediately fired  on  the  group,  and  one  man  fell 
dead,  two  others  are  severely  wounded.  This 
was  at  Sj.  Up  to  the  time  ol  the  departure  of 
the  man,  the  aspect  of  the  streets  was  not  im- 
proved. The.crowd  showed  little  inclination  to 
disperse,  and  the  tiring  has  embittered  them. 

We  learn  that  subsequently  attempts  were 
made  to  erect  barricades  at  several  points,  but 
failed  through  the  exertions  of  the  citizens  and 
military.  On  the  Peri  PLtz  the  soldiers  were 
compelled  to  fire,  and  the  casualties  of  the  even- 
ing were  lour  killed,  one  of  whom  is  a woman, 
and  five  wounded.  Detachments  of  cavalry  had 
to  be  called  out  to  clear  the  streets  several  times 
during  the  day.  Many  persons  were  wounded  by 
sabre  cuts,  but  the  number  is  not  known.  No 
organized  lesislance  was  attempted  by  the  popu 
lace,  yet  great  alarm  prevailed.  Many  families 
lell  Berlin  during  the  uay.  Passing  visitors  have 
lei t almost  without  an  exception.  Patrols  of  cav- 
alry kept  the  streets  all  night,  and  there  were 
crowds  iri  the  squares,  but  no  larther  excesses 
occurred- 

Gen.  Wrangel  caused  the  following  notifica- 
tion lo  be  published  lu  the  Slates  Anzeiger  ol  the 
28lh  lilt. 

“ From  the  occurrences  yesterday  in  the  Don- 
hof  Platz  and  thereabout,  in  consequence  ol 
which  the  soldiers  had  to  use  their  arms  with 
energy,  it  seems  that  part  of  the  iiihauilanls  en- 
tertain the  erroneous  idea  that  the  state  of  the 
siege  exists  no  longer  in  Berlin,  and  within  a 
radius  of  8 miles.  1 take,  therelore,  this  occa- 
sion to  declare  that  the  state  of  siege  is  by  no 
means  removed,  but  is  still  in  lull  lorce.” 

The  Deputies  of  the  Chambers  have  gone 
mostly  to  their  homes  in  the  country. 

On  the  29th  the  same  dull  tranquility  prevailed 
as  before,  the  people  being  overawed  by  the  sol- 
diery. About  9 o’clock  a party  ot  citizens,  who 
refused  to  disperse,  at  the  corner  of  the  Jerusa  I 


lem  and  Kronen  sts.,  were  fired  upon  by  the  sol- 
diery, and  several  of  them  wounded,  but  none 
killed. 

The  garrison  of  Berlin  is  being  increased.  The 
2d  batlallion  of  the  14th  foot  came  in  by  the  rail- 
way from  Stettin.  The  fusileer  battalions  that 
were  on  the  point  of  being  sent  off  to  more  con- 
venient places  for  musket  practice,  have  re- 
ceived orders  to  stay. 

The  accounts  from  India  state  that  the  Sikh 
army,  numbering  16  000  men,  with  41  pieces  of 
artillery , have  surrendered  to  Ihe  British,  which 
closes  the  war  with  them.  The  Aflghans  were 
passing  beyond  the  Indus.  This  again  fully  es- 
tablishes the  British  power  in  that  country. 

The  war  in  Schleswig  continued,  and  there 
was  no  prospect  of  peace. 

It  is  said  that  the  Tuscan  troops  had  entered 
Leghorn,  and  the  Sicilians,  beaten  at  all  points, 
have  virtual  ly  submitted  to  the  King  of  Naples. 

Manifesto  of  the  Turkish  Government. — 
The  following  is  a copy  of  the  manifesto  of  the  Su. 
blime  Porte,  explaining  its  motives  for  making  mili- 
tary preparations.  It  is  translated  from  the  Turkish 
official  gazette,  the  Taevime  of  the  5th  of  March,  1849. 

The  extraordinary  events  which  have  succeed- 
ed each  other  in  Europe,  during  the  past  year,  are 
known  to  all  the  world.  Notwithstanding  the 
expectation  hitherto  entertained  of  the  general 
restoration  of  perfect  tranquility,  it  is  truly  de- 
plorable to  find  that  hope  still  unrealized.  We 
know  and  we  perceive  that  the  majority  of  go- 
vernments, in  the  exercise  of  their  vigilance, 
keep  an  attentive  eye  on  passing  events,  aud  main- 
tain an  attitude  of  armed  peace. 

In  this  stale  of  things  it  would  appear,  at  first 
sight  that  the  Sublime  Forte  ought  also,  as  a 
matter  of  necessity,  lo  make  great  preparations  ; 
but  as  the  preparations  lo  be  made  have  different 
degrees,  it  has  been  deemed  wi  e and  prudent 
well  to  weigh  this  consideration,  as  well  as  the 
internal  necessities  and  the  external  difficulties 
ol  the  State,  and  to  adopt  a resolution  accordiug- 

'y- 

The  Sublime  Porte,  has,  therefore,  maturely 
reflected  on  the  question  of  preparations,  in  order 
to  ascertain  how  far  il  ought  to  proceed.  Now, 
if,  on  the  one  hand,  it  has  not  been  possible  to 
discover  motives  sufficiently  strong  for  the  ma- 
king of  such  preparations,  it  cannot  be  denied,  on 
the  other,  that  there  is  a real  necessity  for  taking 
certain  measures  of  precaution. 

The  disturbances  that  broke  out  towards  the 
close  of  last  summer  in  the  province  of  Wailachia, 
have  been  quelled,  by  the  grace  of  God  and  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  Sultan  ; and  the  tranquil- 
lity, which  it  was  the  object  of  the  government 
to  re-establish,  is  perfectly  established.  If  the 
military  force,  which  the  Sublime  Porte  has  de- 
spatched thither,  has  not  yet  been  withdrawn 
thence,  it  does  not  follow  that  it  has  any  secret 
object  in  view  ; it  is  a necessity,  resulting  from 
certain  important  questions  relating  lo  the  pro- 
vince itself,  and  which  are  nearly  arranged. 

When,  therefore,  the  stale  of  affairs  in  Waila- 
chia and  Moldaria  are  taken  into  consideration, 
no  motives  are  discernible  for  inducing  the  Sub- 
lime Porte  to  act  on  a large  scale — no  motive  is 
discernible  why  il  should  act  in  such  a manner, 
when  by  the  mere  effect  of  this  system,  so  full  of 
justice  and  equity,  which  has  been  adopted  by 
the  Padichakh,  our  benelactor  and  master,  who 
is  under  all  circumstances  the  object  of  the  di- 
vine favor,  there  are  not  discoverable,  God  be 
praised,  in  any  other  part  of  the  empire  any  sub- 
jects ol  uneasiness  or  any  sources  of  embarras- 
ment  to  the  government. 

So  much  as  legards  the  interior.  As  regards 
our  relations  abroad  our  ideas  are  as  follows: — 

'I  he  frank,  snuere  and  friendly  relations  of 
the  Sublime  Forte  with  all  the  neighboring  and 
distant  powers  with  which  il  has  treaties  are  on 
a very  good  looting,  and  a reciprocal  security 
exists  between  the  Sublime  Porte  and  every  one 
of  these  powers.  Such  being  the  real  state  of 
the  case,  the  slightest  reflection  will  show,  and 
common  sense  sufficiently  point  out,  that  there 
does  not  exist,  either  at  home  or  abroad,  any 
well-founded  motive  for  going  to  an  immense 
expense  by  adapting  and  undertaking  vast  mea- 
sures. 

At  the  same  lime,  however,  it  cannot  be  de- 
nied by  prudent  and  enlightened  men  that,  in 
older  to  maintain  internal  tranquility  as  it  ought 
to  be  maintained  in  these  times  of  general  effer- 
I vescence,  and  in  order  to  observe  the  principle 
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of  neutrality  adopted  by  the  Porte,  certain  mea- 
sures of  precaution  must  absolutely  be  talten. 
Such  has  been  the  unanimous  opinion  of  all,  and 
his  Imperial  Majesty  has  consequently  given  cor- 
responding orders. 

Thus,  the  imperial  fleet  will  be  prepared  this 
year  for  the  spring  season  as  every  other  year- 
and,  as  a measure  of  precaution,  there  will  be 
an  assemblage  of  troops  in  certain  convenient 
places,  and  in  order  that  every  one  may  be  ap- 
prised of  the  real  motive  of  these  movements, 
and  that  no  other  interpretation  may  be  admissi 
ble,  we  publish  the  present  manifesto,  &c. 


Chronicle. 


Destructive  Fires. — On  the  morning  of  the 
13th  irist.,  a most  destructive  fire  occurred  at 
Watertown,  New  York,  which  before  it  could  be 
arrested,  consumed  more  than  one  hundred 
houses,  and  burnt  and  destroyed  a large  amount 
of  personal  property.  The  heart  of  the  village 
is  in  ruins.  The  American  and  Columbia  Hotels, 
the  Episcopal  Church,  three  banking  houses,  the 
post-oflice,  three  printing  offices,  and  about  thirty 
stores,  with  their  valuable  contents,  are  destroyed. 
The  mails  in  the  post  office  were  consumed — the 
valuables  in  the  banking  houses  were  saved. 
The  loss  in  buildings  is  set  down  at  $125,000 
The  Journal  of  that  village  of  the  same  day  says: 
as  a general  thing  the  whole  is  fairly  covered  by 
insurance. 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. — A fire  broke  out  at 
Milwaukee,  on  the  morning  of  the  17th  inst., 
which  destroyed  $60,000  worth  of  property  be- 
fore it  was  subdued.  Among  the  buildings  de- 
stroyed were  the  planing  and  stove  factory  of  W. 
Ha  wkins,  the  store  of  David  Moore,  S Davis’ 
livery  stable,  Ludingstone’s  brick  building,  and 
all  the  buildings  from  Ludingstone’s  on  the  west 
side  of  Water  Street.  Supposed  to  be  the  act  of 
an  incendiary. 

St.  Louis,  Missouri. — This  city  has  been  the 
scene  of  a terrible  conflagration.  The  fire  broke 
out  at  10  o’clock  on  the  nignl  of  the  17th  inst., 
on  board  the  steamboat,  White  Cloud,  lying  at 
the  levee.  The  wind  was  blowing  a gale  at  the 
time,  and  the  fire  communicated  to  the  stores  on 
the  river  in  front  of  the  city,  and  to  the  adjoining 
steamboats.  The  fire  was  checked  on  Friday 
the  18th.  Nearly  the  whole  line  of  houses  on  the 
river  in  fronl  of  the  city  was  consumed  between 
Locust  and  Chestnut  streets.  The  fire  went  to 
Main  street,  and  swept  both  sides,  consuming  a 
mile  and  more  of  stores  and  houses,  three  olocks 
deep.  The  fire  was  stayed  on  Market  street  by 
blowing  up  the  drug  store  of  Messrs  Doenich  & 
Valloux.  There  were  three  persons  killed  by  an 
explosion  on  board  the  Alice  steamboat,  and  Mr. 
Thomas  11.  Fargo,  an  auctioneer,  was  killed 
during  the  fire  in  the  city.  He  threw  a keg  of 
powder  into  the  store  of  Doenich  & Valloux  for 
the  purpose  of  stopping  the  flames  at  that  point, 
but  the  explosion  look  place  before  he  got  away 
from  the  building.  The  following  are  some  of 
the  steamboats  which,  with  their  cargoes,  were 
destroyed  : — Edward  Bates,  Taglioni,  Boreas, 
Grey  Eagle,  Kit  Carson,  Montauk,  Simon, 
Acadia,  Mameluke,  Prairie  State,  Eudora,  St. 
Peters,  Red  Wing,  Alexander  Hamilton,  Martha 
Eliza  Stewart,  Mandan,  Gen.  Brooke  and  Frolic; 
als'o  a number  of  barges  and  wood  boats.  For 
three  quarters  of  a mile  down  the  levee,  a. id  ex- 
tending back  to  Second  street,  nearly  every 
building  is  in  ruins.  The  Republican  office,  with  its 
extensive  machinery,  materials  &e.,  is  entirely 
destroyed.  The  New  Era,  Reveille  and  other  offices 
shared  the  sa  ne  fate,  some  saving  a portion  of 
their  materials.  The  telegraph  office,  the  bank- 
ing houses  of  Benoist,  J.  J.  Anderson,  Presbury 
& Co.,  Clark  & Brothers,  Nesbitt  & Co.,  and  E. 
P.  Tesson,  are  all  destroyed.  The  vaults  are 
secure.  In  the  burnt  district,  where  most  of  the 
extensive  business  houses  had  large  amounts  of 
stock  on  hand,  very  little  was  saved.  The  loss 
is  estimated  at  $5,01)0,01)0. 

Religious  Assemblies. — The  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Stale  Convention  assembled  in  Philadelphia 
on  the  morning  of  the  16th  inst. 

The  Ne io  School  Assembly  of  the  Presbyteriau 
Church  commenced  their  triennial  session  at 
Philadelphia  on  the  morning  of  the  17th  inst. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Philip  C.  Hay  of  Oswego  (N.  Y.j 
was  chosen  moderator. 

On  the  same  day  the  Old  School  General  As- 
sembly of  the  Presbyterian  church  commenced 


their  annual  session  at  Pittsburg,  and  was  orga- 
nized by  the  election  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Murray,  of 
Elizabethtown,  New  Jersey. 

The  American  Baptist  Missionary  Union  held 
their  anniversary  session  in  this  city  on  the  17lh 
and  18th  inst.  The  Hon.  George  N.  Briggs,  of 
Massachusetts,  President  of  the  Union,  was  pre  - 
sent, and  addressed  the  Assembly  in  an  eloquent 
manner  on  the  object  of  the  Union. 

The  Pennsylvania  Bible  Society  celebrated  its 
forty  first  anniversary  on  the  evening  of  the  15'  h 
inst.,  and  the  American  Sunday  School  on  the 
evening  of  the  16th  inst. 

Interesting  reports  of  these  several  associations 
were  made,  from  which  we  shall  hereafter  pre- 
sent statistical  statements,  showing  their  present 
condition. 

The  Crevasse  at  New  Orleans. — The  ere* 
vasse  at  Sauve’s  plantation,  a few  miles  above 
the  city  of  New  Orleans,  was  widening,  and  the 
flow  of  water  through  the  same  had  increased  to 
so  great  an  extent  as  to  threaten  inundation  to 
the  city.  Already  a considerable  portion  of  the 
second  municipality  was  submerged,  and  the 
loss  of  property,  and  distress  to  numerous  fami- 
lies was  very  great.  All  hope  of  stopping  the 
How  through  the  crevasse  is  abandoned — the  or- 
dinary means  of  piling,  &c.,  affording  no  resist- 
ance to  the  body  of  water  which  forces  through. 

The  loss  to  Mr.  Sauve  is  said  to  be  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars,  and  to  other  planters  in  the  vicinity 
the  damage  is  proportionately  large. 

Monet  Market — The  Tribune  of  Monday 
last  says  The  money  market  to-day  is  abun- 
dantly supplied,  and  capital  cannot  be  safely 
used  with  freedom  at  5 per  cent.  Some  loans 
have  been  made  at  4|  per  cent.,  and  a large  loan 
was  made  for  twelve  months  on  Treasury  Notes 
at  6 70. 

The  specie  in  the  down-town  and  up-town 
Banks  has  been  counted,  and  reaches  $8,238,000. 
This  is  an  increase  of  $4,000,000,  or  nearly  100 
per  cent,  since  the  3 1st  of  March,  when  the 
amount  was  $4,200,000.  There  is  also  in  the 
Sub  treasury  to-day  $2,107,800,  making  a total 
of  $10,345,000  in  ttie  city.  The  Banks  have 
many  of  them  more  than  they  want.  The  Mer- 
chants’ Bank  has  $1,200,000.  On  the  1st  of 
July  next,  a little  more  than  a month,  a million 
of  dollars  will  be  paid  out  here  from  the  Sub- 
treasury for  interest  on  the  public  debt,  which 
will  be  added  to  the  amount  in  Bank,  and  tend 
to  make  money  still  easier. 

Coin  continues  to  pour  in  from  the  West  at 
the  rate  of  about  $50,000  per  day.  The  exports 
since  the  1st  of  May  have  been  $587,830. 

Lumber  Trade  of  the  Susquehanna. — Some  idea 
may  be  tormed  ol  the  extent  of  Die  lumber  trade 
of  the  Susquehanna  from  the  following  memor- 
andum of  the  number  of  rafts  and  arks  that 
passed  this  place  during  the  late  annual  spring 
freshet.  The  account  was  kept  by  Mr.  Jeremiah 
Reese,  keeper  of  the  eastern  toll-house  of  the 
Market  street  bridge,  and  furnished  us  by  him  for 
publication. 

The  number  of  rafts  were  as  follows — From 
the  22d  to  the  30th  of  March,  415;  on  the  30th, 
200;  April  1st,  160;  2d,  281;  31 , 545;  4th,  287; 
5th,  32;  6'h,  135;  7th,  90;  8th,  35;  9th  19;  10th 
22;  11th,  27;  17th,  4— total  2252. 

The  nunber  of  arks  were  as  follows: — From 
the  22d  of  March  to  April  4th,  183,  April  5th,  5; 
6th,  14;  7th,  15;  8th,  12;  9th,  2;  12th,  5;  13. h,  30; 
17th,  2 — total  268.  Total  arks  and  ralts,  2520. 

[Harrisburg  Intelligencer. 

Disastrous. — On  the  night  of  the  17th  inst., 
the  steamer  Empire,  running  on  the  North  River 
between  Albany  and  New  York,  was  run  into 
opposite  Newburgh  by  a schooner  loaded  with 
lumber,  and  immediately  sunk.  The  number  of 
lives  lost  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain — it  is 
known  however  that  fifteen  lives  have  been  lost. 
The  timely  assistance  of  the  steamer  Rip  Van 
Winkle,  which  was  near  and  rescued  about  300 
passengers,  prevented  a much  greater  sacrifice. 
Blame  is  attributed  to  the  pilot,  and  the  matter 
is  now  undergoing  investigation. 

Candidates  for  State  Offices  in  Louisiana. 
— The  Democratic  Slate  Convention  nominated 
Joseph  Walker,  Esq.,  for  Governor,  John  B. 
Blanche,  for  Lieutenant  Governor,  and  Tenor 

ILedoux,  Jr.,  for  Auditor  of  Public  Accounts. 
The  Whig  State  Convention  nominated  Gen. 
Alex.  Declouet,  for  Governor,  Duncan  F.  Ken- 


ner, for  Lieutenant  Governor, and  the  Hun.  Louis 
Bordelon,  lor  the  office  of  Auditor. 

Winnebagoes. — A large  body  of  these  Indians 
have  returned  to  the  “ Neutral  Ground,”  and  are 
now  encamped  on  Cedar  River,  a few  miles  west 
of  Fort  Atkinson,  Iowa.  They  are  a source  of 
great  annoyance  to  the  settlers,  and  meainres 
will  have  to  be  taken  for  their  expulsion  from 
that  country.  Their  new  home  is  on  the  Missis- 
sippi River,  near  the  junction  of  the  Crow  Wing, 
about  150  miles  north  of  Fort  Snelling. 

Eutaw  and  Apachee  Indians. — The  U.  S. 
Dragoons  have  had  two  encounters  with  these 
Indians  in  the  neighborhood  of  Taos,  New  Mexi- 
co— in  both  instances  the  Indians  suffered  most. 
Only  two  of  the  Dragoons  were  killed,  white 
the  Indians  lost  28. 

Vancouver’s  Island. — It  is  stated  that  the 
British  Government  has  determined  on  forming 
an  extensive  depot  and  Naval  station  at  Van- 
couver’s Island  in  the  Pacific.  The  natural  ad- 
vantages of  the  position  are  said  to  be  very 
great,  and  *ie  Island  abounds  with  coal.  The 
only  drawback  is  the  rule  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company. 

Election  in  Massachusetts. — The  day  for 
the  election  of  a member  to  represent  the  Fourth 
district  in  Massachusetts  in  the  XXXlst  Congress 
has  been  postponed  by  the  Governor  from  the 
30th  inst.  to  the  lllh  June  next. 

California. — Despatches,  we  learn,  have 
been  received  at  Washington,  setting  forth  that 
the  people  had  organized  a self-government,  and 
had  adopted  the  Wilmot  Proviso,  as  a fundamen- 
article. 

fdr'  The  death  of  Major  Gen.  W.  J.  Worth, 
of  the  U.  S.  Army,  is  announced  as  having  taken 
place  at  Antonio  de  Bexar,  of  cholera,  on  the  7th 
inst. 

Hospital  Site  at  St.  Louis. — Army  Sur- 
geons Wheaton,  De  Camp,  and  McLaren  have 
been  appointed  to  select  a site  for  a Marine 
Hospital  at  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Doctor  Goolidge,  convicted  of  the  mur- 
der of  Matthews,  and  under  sentence  of  death 
therefor,  committed  suicide  in  prison  at  Bangor, 
Maine,  17th  inst. 

U3=  The  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois  have  de- 
cided that  an  act  passed  by  the  Legislature,  crea- 
ting a new  county,  upon  the  votes  of  a majority 
of  the  people  being  cast  in  favor  of  the  measure, 
is  constitutional. 

Reports  from  the  Plains  state  that  num- 
bers of  the  emigrants  to  California  are  dying  of 
cholera  on  the  route. 

Census  Board. — Messrs.  Clayton,  Johnson  and 
Collamer  compose  the  Census  Board. 

There  have  been  $3,448,762  expended 
on  the  Boston  Water  Works,  and  $537,312  are 
required  to  complete  them. 

Maple  Sugar  manufacture. — The  amount  of 
maple  sugar  manufactured  in  the  State  of  Ver- 
mont is  five  millions  of  pounds  annually. 
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National  Affairs. 


The  National  Appropriations. — The  aggre- 
gate of  the  appropriations,  made  by  the  last  Con- 
gress, is  as  follows  : 


Civil,  Diplomatic  and  Miscella- 
neous $6,301,605  7 4i 

Military,  including  Fortifications, 

Indian  Department,  Revolu- 
tionary and  other  Pensions  7,937,161  96 

Naval,  including  naval  pensions  9,601,882  91 

Post  Office  Department  4,328,391  00 

In  fulfilment  of  the  treaty  with 
Mexico  7,260,000  00 


Total  $35,429,041  62i 


Treasury  Circular. — The  following  impor- 
tant Circular  from  the  Commissioner  of  Customs, 
dated  19th  April  last,  was  inadvertently  omitted 
at  the  proper  time.  It  will  be  seen  that  a reduc- 
tion of  the  cost  of  collecting  the  revenue  is  ren- 
dered imperative : 

Sir. — You  will  receive  herewith  a copy  of“An 
act  requiring  all  moneys  receivable  from  custo  ns 
and  all  other  sources,  to  be  paid  immediately  into 
the  Treasury,  without  abatement  or  reduclion, 
and  for  other  purposes.” 

I am  instructed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
sury to  invite  your  attention  to  the  4th  section  of 
this  act,  which  limits  the  expenses  of  collecting 
the  revenue  from  customs,  after  30th  of  June 
next,  to  the  “ sum  of  one  million  five  hundred  and 
sixty  thousand  dollars  per  annum,  together  with 
such  sums  as  under  the  ffiw  are  paid  into  the 
Treasury  for  drayage,  cartage,  labor  and  storage, 
and  in  proportion  lor  a less  time.” 

From  the  accounts  and  estimates 
rendered  to  this  department,  it 
appears  that  “the  expenses  of 
collecting  the  revenue  from  cus- 
toms,” for  the  current  fiscal  year, 
ending  on  the  30th  June  next, 
will  be  about  $2,100,000 

For  the  next  fiscal  year,  com- 
mencing on  the  1st  July  next,  the 
act  referred  to  limits  these  ex- 
penses to  an  amount  not  exceed- 
ing $1,560,000 

And  consequently  requires  a reduc- 
tion of  about  $540,000 

The  receipts  from  “ drayage,  cartage,  labor, 
and  storage,”  being  uncertain  in  amount,  are  not 
estimated  as  available  resources. 


It  will  be  apparent  to  you  that  the  ready  co- 
operation of  all  the  officers  of  the  customs  will 
be  necessary,  in  order  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  this  act;  any  aid  that  you  may  affiord,  or  any 
suggestions  that  you  may  make  will  be  highly 
valued.  To  this  end  1 request  that  you  will 
promptly  furnish  to  this  office  a list  of  all  the  per- 
sons in  any  way  connected  with  the  customs  at 
your  port,  designating  the  dates  of  their  original 
appointment,  and  their  present  appointment,  and 
the  rale  of  compensation  received  by  them,  to 
gether  with  a descrip  ion  of  the  nature  of  the 
services  rendered  by  each,  and  a statement  of  the 
reduction  that  can  be  made,  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  same  can  be  effected,  with  a due  re- 
gard to  the  public  interests.  I am,  very  respect- 
fully, your  obedient  servant. 


Survey  of  Great  Salt  and  Utah  Lakes. — 
The  St.  Louis  Republican  informs  us  that  the  ex- 
pedition for  a Trigonometrical  and  Nautical  Sur- 
vey of  the  Great  Salt  and  Utah  Lakes,  and  the 
s’urrounding  country,  lying  in  the  northern  por- 
tion of  Upper  California,  is  now  being  fitted  out 
in  that  city.  It  has  been  organized  (says  the 
Republican,)  by  Colonel  J.  J.  Abert,  of  the  Topo- 
graphical Bureau,  the  command  given  to  Captain 
Howard  Stansbury,  assisted  by  Lieutenant  J.  W. 
Gunnison,  of  the  Topographical  Engineers — a 
corps  which  may  well  be  called  the  working  men 
of  the  army.  The  point  of  departure  in  the  spe- 
cial examination  of  this  part  of  the  great  and 
mostly  unexplored  basin,  is  Fort  Hall,  on  the  Lewis 
Fork  of  the  Columbia  river,  and  thence  directly 
south,  by  a new  route  to  the  Salt  Lake,  which 
forms  so  remarkable  a feature  in  that  interesting 
valley  between  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  the  Wah- 
satch  and  Timpanozee  Mountains,  now  chiefly 
held  by  the  Utah  tribes  of  Indians,  and  in  which 
the  Mormons  have  made  a settlement,  on  the 
inner  edge  of  the  basin  near  Utah  Lake.  The 
survey  will  particularly  develope  the  agricultural 
resources  of  the  country,  with  a view,  to  the 
supply  of  our  forts  and  troops  stationed  in  that 
country,  as  also  to  embrace  the  astronomical, 
meteorological  and  other  purposes  which  shall 
give  a complete  view  of  its  physical  geography, 
and  then  explore  another  new  route,  on  the  re- 
turn of  the  expedition,  by  which  access  may  be 
had  to  the  great  basin. 


CIVIL  APPOINTMENTS, 

BY  THE  PRESIDENT. 

Attorneys. 

Win.  Halsled,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be  Attorney 
of  the  United  States  for  the  district  of  New  Jer- 
sey, vice  James  S.  Green,  removed. 

Henry  W.  Miller,  of  North  Carolina,  to  be  At- 
torney of  the  United  States  for  the  district  of 
North  Carolina,  vice  Duncan  K.  McRae,  removed. 

James  M.  Clark,  of  Rhode  Island,  to  be  Attor- 
ney of  the  United  Slates  for  the  District  of  Rhode 
Island,  vice  Walter  S.  Burges,  removed. 

William  W.  Stickney,  of  New  Hampshire,  to 
be  Attorney  of  the  United  States  for  the  District 
of  New  Hampshire,  vice  Josiab  Minot,  removed 

James  R.  Lawrence,  of  New  York,  to  be  Attor- 
ney of  the  United  States  for  the  Northern  Dis- 
trict of  New  York,  vice  George  W.  Clinton,  re- 
moved. 

Land  Officers. 

Charles  H.  Williams,  of  Wisconsin,  to  be  Re- 
ceiver of  Public  Moneys  at  Milwaukie,  Wiscon- 
sin, vice  J.  Albert  Helfenstein,  removed. 

Seneca  W.  Ely,  of  Ohio,  to  be  Receiver  of  Pub- 
lic Moneys  at  Chillicothe,  Ohio,  vice  John  L. 
Green,  who  declines  the  office. 


George  H.  Slaughter,  of  Wisconsin,  to  be  Re- 
gister of  the  Land  Office  at  Mineral  Point,  Wis- 
consin, vice  Albert  W.  Parris,  removed. 

James  F.  Mahan,  of  Missouri,  to  be  Register  of 
the  Land  Office  at  Palmyra,  Missouri,  vice  Ben- 
jamin Davies,  resigned  to  take  effect  30th  June 
next. 

Isaac  Leffler,  of  Iowa,  to  be  Register  of  the 
Land  Office  at  Stillwater,  Minnesota,  vice  Cor- 
nelius S.  Whitney,  resigned,  to  take  effect  30th 
June  next. 

Marshals. 

George  W.  Jackson , of  Rhode  Island,  to  be  Mar- 
shal of  the  United  Stales  for  the  District  of  Rhode 
Island,  vice  Barrington  Anthony,  removed. 

Samuel  Garfield,  of  New  Hampshire,  to  be 
Marshal  of  the  United  States  for  the  District  of 
New  Hampshire,  vice  Cyrus  Barton,  removed. | 

Collectors. 

William  Garnett,  Norfolk,  Virginia,  vice  Con 
way  Whittle,  removed. 

Lory  Odell,  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  vice  A.  Jenkins, 
removed. 

Jonathan  R.  Bullock,  Bristol,  Rhode  Island,  vice 
Wm.  J.  Miller,  removed. 

John  Young,  Sandusky,  Ohio,  vice  Wm.  Patter- 
son, removed. 

Naval  Officers. 

John  McClintock,  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire, 
vice  Daniel  Vaughan,  removed. 

Adam  S.  Coe,  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  vice  Geo. 
C.  Shaw,  removed. 

Surveyors  of  the  Customs. 

Asa  B.  Waite,  North  Kingston,  Rhode  Island, 
vice  George  T.  Nichols,  removed. 

Joseph  Paddock,  Jr.,  Newport,  Rhode  Island, 
vice  A.  Atkins,  removed. 

John  G.  Needham,  Pautuxet,  Rhode  Island,  vice 
James  Fisher,  removed. 

Appraiser. 

John  H.  Withers,  Philadelphia,  from  May  31, 
vice  Benj.  E.  Carpenter,  removed. 

Justice  of  the  Peace. 

Thomas  Donoho,  to  be  a Justice  of  the  Peace  in 
the  county  of  Washington,  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Indian  Agents. 

William  Butler,  of  South  Carolina,  to  be  Indian 
Agent  for  the  Cherokee  Indians,  vice  Richard  C. 
S.  Brown,  removed. 

John  Drennen,  of  Arkansas,  to  be  Indian  Agent 
for  the  Choctaw  Indiana,  vice  Samuel  M.  Ruther- 
ford, iemoved. 

Thomas  Mosely,  Jr.,  of  Missouri,  to  be  Indian 
Sub-Agent  for  the  Wyandott  Indians,  vice  Richard 
Hewett,  removed. 

Deputy  Postmasters. 

C.  P.  J.  Anon,  Madison  Indiana. 

Thomas  Clowes,  Troy,  New  York 

William  Woodward,  Middleton,  Connecticut. 

George  Roberson,  Ogdensburgh,  New  York. 

II.  H.  J.  Naff,  Wilmington,  Delaware. 


Appointment  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

John  Kelley,  of  New  Hampshire,  to  be  Pension 
Agent  at  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  vice  Rich- 
ard Jenness,  removed. 

Israel  W.  Kelley,  of  New  Hampshire,  to  be  Pen- 
sion Agent  at  Concord,  New  Hampshire,  vice 
Isaac  HiU,  removed. 
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DIPLOKATIC. 

113s  The  Hon.  Thomas  Clemson,  U.  S.  Charge 
d’Afiaires  to  Belgium,  sailed  on  Tnursday  last, 
with  his  family,  to  London,  en  route  to  the  Court 
of  King  Leopold,  to  resume  the  place  and  posi- 
tion he  has  held  for  several  years,  and  from  which 
he  was  temporarily  absent  on  a visit. 


AiUffi  Y. 

HONORS  TO  GENERAL  WORTH. 

1 War  Department, 

General  Orders,  > Adjutant  General’s  Office, 

No.  32.  ) Washington,  May  24,  1849 

The  painful  duty  devolves  upon  the  Depart- 
ment of  announcing  to  the  Army  the  death  of 
Brevet  Major  General  W.  J.  Worth,  Colonel  of 
the  Eighth  Regiment  of  Infantry,  who  died  the 
7th  of  May,  1849,  at  his  post,  San  Antonio, 
Texas. 

General  Worth  entered  the  army  a Lieutenant 
in  1813,  and  served  with  distinguished  credit  du- 
ring the  war  with  Great  Britain.  His  whole  life 
has  been  devoted  to  the  service  of  his  country, 
and  he  has  been  charged  with  many  conspicuous 
and  important  commands.  Ilis  brilliant  and  suc- 
cessful conduct  in  the  campaigns  of  Florida  and 
Mexico  was  rewarded  by  promotion  to  the  two 
highest  grades  in  the  army.  And  now,  while  in 
the  performance  of  the  responsible  duties  of  Mili- 
tary Commander  on  the  Mexican  and  Indian  fron- 
tiers of  Texas,  his  long,  useful,  and  patriotic  ca- 
reer is  suddenly  terminated.  His  loss,  as  a sol- 
dier of  superior  merit  and  a gentleman  of  high 
personal  accomplishments,  will  long  be  severely 
lelt. 

As  appropriate  military  honors  to  the  memory 
of  the  deceased,  each  post  within  his  late  geo- 
graphical department  will  fire  minute  guns,  (thir- 
teen,) commencing  at  12  o’clock,  M.,  and  display 
the  national  flag  at  half  staff  from  the  same  hour 
till  sundown  on  the  next  day  after  the  receipt  of 
this  order. 

The  usual  badge  of  mourning,  if  not  already 
directed,  will  be  worn  for  thirty  nays  by  the  Offi- 
cers of  the  Army  serving  in  the  department  late 
under  his  command,  and  by  those  of  the  regiment 
of  which  he  was  the  Colonel.  By  order  : 

R.  JONES,  Adjutant  General. 

|Tf=  The  Arkansas  Democrat  on  the  27th  ult. 
states  that  Lieut.  Hagner,  of  the  Topographical 
Corps,  had  passed  up  die  river  on  the  Monday 
previous,  en  route  to  California,  on  the  tour  of 
reconnoisance  between  Fort  Smith  and  San  Fran- 
cisco. Col.  Miles,  of  the  Fifth  Infantry,  passed 
on  to  Fort  Smith  the  same  day.  Dr.  Peyton,  rer 
cently  ordered  by  the  War  Department  to  report 
to  Gen.  Arbuckle,  lor  service  as  Surgeon  to  the 
escort  of  the  California  emigrants  and  the  engi- 
neer Corps,  had  returned  from  Fort  Smith  on  his 
way  to  Washington.  The  escort  and  engineers 
left  Fort  Smith  previous  to  his  arrival  there. 

Western  Military  Post. — Major  W.  F.  San- 
derson, of  the  Rifle  Regiment,  is  ordered  with 
two  companies  of  that  regiment  and  one  of  the 
Sixth  Infantry,  to  establish  a post  near  Fort  La- 
ramie, on  the  Upper  Platte  liver.  Brevet  and 
acting  Major  John  S.  Simonson,  with  companies 
B and  G oi  the  same  regiment,  is  ordered  to  es- 
tablish a post  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Hali,  or  the 
Bear  River  Valley.  The  last  post  w ill  be  near, 
probably  at  the  point  where  the  route  to  Califor- 
nia leaves  the  Oregon  trail,  and  consequently  a 
very  important  point  for  emigrants. 


iff  a vir . 

03s  TheU.  S.  sloop-of-war  Falmouth,  sailed 
from  Boston  on  the  lbth  inst.,  to  join  the  Pacific 
squadron. 

03“  The  U.  S.  razee,  Independence,  Lieut. 
Richard  Page  commanding,  bearing  the  broad 
pennant  of  Commodore  R.  W.  Shubrick,  arrived 
at  Norfolk  from  the  Pacific  on  the  15th  inst. — 
all  well. 

The  Independence  left  Boston  in  August, 
1846,  and  arrived  at  Monterey  in  125  sailing 
days.  In  April,  1847,  she  blockaded  Mazat- 
lan,  and  with  the  Congress  and  Cyrannu  was  en- 


gaged during  the  whole  of  the  war  with  Mexico 
on  the  Pacific  coast,  taking  possession  of,  garri- 
soning and  building  forts,  making  excursions  into 
the  interior,  &c. 

Naval  Court  Martial The  Court  Martial 

at  Norfolk  closed  its  proceedings  in  the  case  of 
Commodore  Read  on  the  21st  inst.,  when  his 
defence  was  read  by  W.  B.  Reed,  Esq.,  of  Phila- 
delphia. The  court  will  be  detained  in  session 
for  further  proceedings. 

03^  The  U.  S.  sloop-of-war,  Vandalia,  was 
launched  at  Portsmouth,  Va.,  on  the  morning  of 
the  26th  inst. 

03*  Commander  George  S.  Blake  has  been 
ordered  to  the  U.  S.  steam  frigate  Mississippi,  as 
Fleet-Captain  of  the  Mediterranean  Squadron, 
and  Lieut.  Bushrod  Hunter  to  the  Corvette,  John 
Adams,  now  fitting  out  at  Boston. 

03“  The  U.  S.  sloop-of-war  Falmouth,  Com- 
mander Pettigru,  sailed  from  Boston  on  the  16th 
inst.,  to  join  the  Squadron  in  the  Pacifiic. 

03“  The  U.  S.  frigate  St.  Lawrence,  was 
expected  at  Southampton,  England,  from  Lisbon, 
to  take  in  supplies  preparatory  to  her  proceeding 
to  the  river  Weiser,  and  the  Baltic. 


foreign  Intelligent^. 


AKMYAL  OF  THS  STEU.3YEEB.- 


The  steamship  Caledonia  arrived  at  Boston  on 
Saturday  morning  last,  bringing  London  and  Liver- 
pool dates  to  12th  inst. 

The  news,  particularly  that  from  Germany  is 
of  the  deepest  interest.  The  people  and  the  sove- 
reigns are  at  issue  upon  the  subject  of  the  adop- 
tion of  the  National  Constitution  by  the  several 
States,  and  have  revolted.  The  following  sum- 
mary from  the  Public  Ledger,  of  this  city,  em- 
braces the  information  of  greatest  moment. 

The  people  of  Germany  are  bent  upon  United 
States  Federalism,  so  writes  the  correspondent  of 
the  Times.  Thiity-one  German  States,  with  nine 
millions  of  population,  have  declared  in  favor  of 
the  Constitution,  and  will  allow  of  no  alteration 
except  as  provided  for  in  that  instrument.  In  the 
other  States  a majority  of  the  people  are  repub- 
licans in  spirit.  In  Bavaria  some  of  the  regiments 
of  the  Landwehr  have  resolved  to  support  the 
Constitution,  and  the  King  has  expressed  his  wil- 
lingness to  accept  it  under  certain  conditions. 
The  King  of  Wurtemburg  has  submitted  to  the 
Central  Government,  and  the  people  of  Prussia  are 
nearly  unanimous  in  favor  of  the  Constitution. 
The  Rhenish  provinces  of  Prussia  have  threaten- 
ed to  sunder  from  the  Prussian  government  unless 
the  German  Constitution  is  asserted.  The  Frank- 
fort Assembly  has  resolved  that  the  first  Parlia- 
ment of  the  empire  shall  be  elected  on  the  15th 
of  July  next,  and  meet  at  Frankfort  on  the  15th 
of  August.  If  Prussia  does  not  recognize  the 
Constitution,  the  sovereign  of  that  State  which 
has  the  greatest  number  of  inhabitants  among 
those  represented  shall  enter  upon  the  duties  of 
Emperor,  after  taking  the  oath  before  the  National 
Assembly,  which  shall  then  be  dissolved.  The 
ministry  at  Frankfort  has  declared  with  reference 
to  the  promise  of  the  King  of  Prussia  to  subdue 
revolution  throughout  Germany,  that  the  Central 
Government  cannot  allow  the  claim  of  any  par- 
ticular State  to  the  general  direction  of  common 
measures  lor  the  maintenance  of  public  order, 
and  the  peace  of  the  empire,  that  duty  having  de- 
volved upon  the  Central  Government. 

The  Hungarian  war  is  still  being  carried  forward 
with  almost  undiminished  success  on  the  part  of  the 
Magyars.  The  Austrian  Government  had  called  for 
Russian  aid,  and  a hundred  thousand  troops  were 
reported  to  be  marching  to  her  relief;  but  doubts 
are  expressed  whether  even  Austria  and  Russia 
combined  can  conquer  the  enthusiastic  Hunga- 
rians; especially  as  Croatia,  Galhcia  ana  Tran- 
sylvania, and  perhaps  other  States,  are  thought 
to  be  all  but  ready  to  join  hands  with  Hungary 
against  Austrian  rule.  Kossuth  has  been  appoin- 
ted President  of  Hungary,  and  the  future  system 


of  government  is  to  be  provided  for  by  the  Par- 
liament. The  defeat  of  the  French  troops  at 
Rome  has  taken  the  government  by  surprise,  and 
the  letter  of  Louis  Napoleon  to  Oudinot,  promi- 
sing to  send  him  aid,  excites  much  comment  in 
the  democratic  French  newspapers,  which  deny 
his  right  to  do  so.  The  assembly  has  passed  re- 
solutions against  the  ministry  and  the  government, 
that  the  original  object  of  the  expedition  to  Rome 
should  not  be  turned  aside. 

To  which  we  add  further  details  from  the  Bos- 
ton and  New  York  papers,  as  follows  : 

England. — The  bill  for  the  modification  of 
the  Navigation  Laws  has  been  carried  in  the 
House  of  Lords  by  a majority  of  ten  in  favor  of 
the  Ministry.  This  result  has  given  to  the  Whig 
Ministry  a new  tenure  of  office. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  the  Parliamentary 
Oath  Bill,  having  for  its  object  the  removal  of 
Jewish  disabilities,  has  been  read  a second  time 
by  a larger  majority  than  before. 

Mr.  Roebuck  was  about  bringing  before  Par- 
liament his  plan  for  the  better  government  of 
the  Colonies.  He  also  moved  the  appointment 
of  a committee  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  debt 
due  from  foreign  Governments  to  British  sub- 
jects. 

The  argument  on  the  writ  of  error  brought  by 
Mr.  O’Brien  and  Mr.  McManus  has  been  read 
to  the  House  of  Lords.  Without  hearing  the 
counsel  for  the  Crown,  the  Law  Lords  and 
Judges  unanimously  directed  that  the  errors  as- 
signed by  plaintiffs  could  not  be  maintained — 
therefore  the  argument  and  judgment  of  the 
Queen’s  Court  of  Ireland  stands  affirmed.  The 
sentence  ol  transportation  will  probably  be  car- 
ried into  effect  on  the  1st  of  June. 

It  is  rumored  that  Dulfy’s  prosecution  will  be 
abandoned. 

The  London  papers  of  the  11th  state  that  a 
joint  note  of  the  Courts  of  Great  Britain  and 
Fiance  has  been  addressed  to  the  Cabinet  at  St. 
Petersburg!),  intimating  their  disapproval  of  the 
intervention  of  Russia  in  the  contest  between 
Austria  and  Hungary,  and  insisting  that  said  in- 
terference be  withdrawn. 

Continental  Affairs. — The  whole  of  Conti- 
nental Europe  seems  ready  to  burst  into  one 
general  conflagration.  The  quarrel  between  the 
parliaments  throughout  all  the  various  divisions 
of  Gel  many,  and  iheir  respective  Princes,  has 
reached  the  nighest  pilch  ; and  in  Saxony  a con- 
flict has  already  taken  place,  which  was  decided 
lor  the  people,  who  fought  with  the  government 
troops  lor  seven  hours.  The  loss  of  file  was 
very  great.  The  railways  were  destroyed  to 
prevent  .troops  from  Berlin  arriving  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  overpower  them.  The  Prussian 
force,  however,  came  opportunely,  causing  a mo- 
mentary tranquil i ty , secured  by  mililary  force. 
The  fight  was  renewed  next  day,  with  cannona- 
ding until  the  night  of  the  7tfi.  The  battle  was 
again  renewed  at  tour  o’clock  in  the  morning, 
and  a deadly  warfare  was  going  on  in  the  streets 
at  the  latest  advices. 

intelligence  to  the  8;h  says  that  hostilities 
raged  between  the  royalists  and  t tie  people  lo 
the  disadvantage  of  the  latter,  without  an  imme- 
diate prospect  of  termination. 

1 he  members  ol  the  Pi ovisional  Government 
have  been  outlawed,  and  a rewaru  ottered  for 
their  heads. 

At  Leipsic  a disturbance  had  broken  out  be- 
tween the  military  and  the  people.  After  a short 
struggle  the  people  were  repulsed,  and  a large 
number  killed  on  both  sides. 

Accounts  lroin  Berlin  lo  the  8th,  state  that  an 
insurrection  broke  out  at  Breslau  on  the  Gth. 
The  lioops  and  people  were  fighting  in  the 
streets. 

It  is  also  rumored  that  an  insurrection  had 
broken  out  at  Cubientz. 

While  these  convulsions  are  occurring,  the 
Ausirian  government  is  m danger  oi  dissolution 
by  the  continued  success  ol  the  Hungai  tans,  who 
are  in  possession  oi  Gran,  Raab  and  Ryraraw. 
Russia  in  the  meantime  is  advancing  large  bodies 
ol  Hoops  against  them.  All  the  accounts  repre- 
sent the  excitement  lo  be  at  the  highest  pitch 
among  the  Hungarians,  and  that  it  will  take 
more  than  Russia  and  Austria  combined  lo  quell 
them. 

Endeavors  are  making  to  create  a revolution 
in  Gallacia.  In  laci  lrom  Posen  to  Pesth,  the 
whole  country  is  involved,  and  on  the  eve  ut 
hostilities. 

The  Danish  war  still  continues,  but  it  is  con- 


dueled  on  both  sides  in  a feeble  and  languishing 
manner.  On  the  7th  instant,  an  engagement 
took  place,  in  which  the  Danes  were  defeated. 
The  loss  on  either  side  is  not  staled. 

From  Paris,  the  report  is  still  repeated  that 
the  rupture  beiween  the  President  and  M.  Na- 
poleon Bonaparte  is  complete.  A fierce  quarrel, 
it  is  said,  rages  between  them.  Their  quarrels 
increase  the  dangers  which  surround  the  bodies 
of  the  army,  the  privates  and  officers  of  which 
seem  to  have  been  greatly  wrought  upon  by  the 
socialists. 

A serious  riot  has  taken  place  in  the  ranks  of 
the  7th  light  infantry,  stationed  at  the  Hotel  des 
Invalides.  Sergt.  Maj.  Boychot  having  had  his 
name  placed  among  the  lists  of  socialist  candi- 
dates for  the  Assembly,  was  arrested.  The  men 
insisted  on  his  release  ; a riot  of  serious  charac- 
ter ensued  ; Ihe  officers  were  disregarded  and 
defied,  and,  at  length,  Boychot  was  sent  ofl  to 
Vincennes,  but  riot  without  great  difficulty.  The 
regiment  has  been  sent  away  from  Paris.  The 
same  insubordination  prevailed  in  many  regi- 
ments, as  the  socialists,  by  the  most  unceasing 
efforts,  continued  to  seduce  the  soldiers  (rom 
their  duly;  but  the  check  which  the  French 
troops  have  met  with  hi  the  Papal  States,  has 
moved  all  France  to  the  centre,  and  touched 
the  people  on  their  tenderest  point — the  glory  of 
France. 

In  Italy,  the  advance  of  the  French  expedition 
has  been  checked  by  the  resistance  of  the  repub- 
licans of  the  Roman  Stales.  In  two  encounters, 
the  French  were  driven  back  with  great  loss,  and 
Captain  Oudinot,  a relative  of  the  General,  was 
taken  prisoner.  General  Oudinot,  unprepared 
for  such  a reception,  has  withdrawn  his  troops 
four  leagues  from  the  city,  and  there  waits  for 
reinforcements  and  further  instructions  from  his 
government.  The  French  had  181)  killed  and 
400  wounded. 

The  French  general  marched, on  the  27th  ult., 
from  Civita  Vecchia.  The  account  of  his  fur- 
ther progress  is  furnished  by  telegraphic  de- 
spatches. General  Oudinot  had  set  out  on  his 
march  for  Rome,  where,  according  to  every  in- 
formation, he  was  called  by  the  wishes  of  the 
people;  but  having  met,  from  the  foreigners 
who  occupy  Ro  ne,  more  serious  resistance  than 
he  expected,  lie  took  up  a position  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  city,  and  was  wailing  the  arrival 
of  the  rest  of  the  expedition.  No  date  was  given  , 
but  it  is  probable  that  General  Oudinot  was  near 
Rome  on  the  3l)th  ult.  On  the  26th,  the  Roman 
Constituent  Assembly  pronounced  the  following 
decree : — 

The  Assembly,  in  consequence  of  the  commu- 
nications made  by  the  triumvirate,  commit  to 
the  tiiumvirate  'he  office  of  saving  the  repuolic, 
and  repelling  force  by  force,  during  the  sittings. 

It  was  stated  by  Mazzini  that  the  triumvirs 
had  received  a deputation  of  three  of  Gen.  Ou- 
diuol’a  officers,  who,  on  being  required  to  assign 
a reasou  tor  the  occupation  ol  Civita  Vecchia  Dy 
an  armed  foreign  lurce,  slated  that  the  first  rea- 
son was  to  preserve  the  Roman  Slates  Irom  an 
Austrian  invasion,  which  was  already  meditated, 
and  being  prepared  ; that  the  second  was  to  as- 
certain precisely  what  were  the  sentiments  of 
the  population  with  regard  to  the  form  of  go- 
vernment they  judged  the  most  convenient,  and 
to  seek  to  pui  in  train,  and  promote,  a perfect 
reconciliation  betweeu  Pius  IX.  and  the  Roman 
people. 

On  the  27lh,  the  Constituent  Assembly  re- 
solved to  adhere  to  their  resolution  of  opposing 
the  entrance  ot  the  French  into  Rome,  and  con- 
tinued the  preparations  for  dcieiice.  Orders  tiave 
been  issued  to  undermine  the  :Y!elvian  bridge, 
and  the  approaches  on  the  side  of  the  seaboard. 
Barricades,  with  cannon,  are  erected  on  the  road, 
and  the  gales  and  streets  that  lead  lo  Civita  Vec- 
ctiia.  ’1  he  long  covered  gallery  erected  by  Pope 
Borgia,  beiween  the  castle  St.  Angelo  and  llie 
Vatican  palace,  lias  been  blown  up  wild  powder, 
and  the  materials  used  to  block  up  the  avenues 
ol  the  city. 

A deputation  of  the  Central  Committee  had 
protested  against  the  invasion,  and  informed 
General  Oudinot  that  Rome  would  resist  ins  en- 
trance by  loice,  and  blow  up  the  Quirinal,  the 
Vatican,  and  Si.  Peters,  winch  were  already  un- 
dermined. 

Ihe  General  replied  that  his  instructions  were 
imperative,  aud  tout  lie  would  enter  Rome  uy 
lorce,  it  not  quietly  received. 

A letter  Irom  an  eye-witness  gives  the  follow- 
ing account  of  the  attack  on  the  city  : — 
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1 A company  of  the  1st  battalion  of  Tuilleries 
I sent  on  to  the  gates  of  Rome,  being  received 
with  musket  shots,  returned  in  good  order,  and 
soon  after  part  ol  the  division  advanced  and 
penetrated  without  difficulty  into  the  enciente  of 
the  capital,  of  which  the  streets  were  barrica- 
ded ; but  they  were  received  by  a well-fed  fire 
of  mu-ketry,  and  a shower  of  missiles  from  the 
windows  arid  roofs  of  the  houses.  ’The  20th  of 
the  line,  which  was  in  the  front,  was  severely 
treated.  A company  of  voltigeurs  was  almost 
totally  destroyed.  At  last,  seeing  Ihe  impossi- 
bility of  continuing  a struggle  which  became  fa 
tal,  General  Oudinot  ordered  the  retreat,  and  the 
expeditionary  corps  occupied,  at  this  moment,  a 
strong  position  near  Rome. 

We  had  about  200  men  killed,  of  whom  some 
are  officers.  Amongst  them  is  Mr.  Harris,  Aid- 
de-Camp  of  General  Oudinot,  and  several  hun- 
dred wounded. 

The  correspondent  of  the  Daily  Nines,  writing 
from  Rome,  on  the  31  instant,  stated  that  tht 
French  did  not  enter  Rome  at  all,  and  all  the 
fighting  took  place  outside  the  walls.  The  gates 
of  San  Pancracio,  Pertez,  and  Cabaltegeri  were 
the  points  of  attack.  A sortie  was  made  by  Gari- 
baldi, as  the  French  advanced,  and  the  latter  are 
said,  by  the  correspondent,  to  have  lost  GOO  killed 
on  the  spot.  There  were  452  French  taken  pri- 
soners, many  of  whom,  when  crossing  the  streets, 
were  heard  lo  declare  that  they  had  been  tricked 
into  the  expedition  by  promises  of  being  led 
against  the  Austrians. 

It  is  said  that,  in  the  attack  on  Rome,  General 
Oudinot  was  nearly  taken  prisoner.  The  Italian 
combatants  had  caught  hold  of  him,  and  his  men 
had  great  difficulty  in  rescuing  him. 

On  Thursday,  the  Paris  papers  gave  no  certain 
information  of  the  entry  of  the  French  troops 
into  Rome.  All  we  learn  is,  that  the  Neapoli- 
tans were  marching  upon  that  city,  and  it  was 
said  that  the  French  would  occupy  it  before 
them. 

The  Constilulionnel  states  that  it  was  reported 
that  the  French  army  had  made  good  their  entry 
into  Rome,  and  had  taken  several  prisoners, 
among  whom  were  only  five  Romans.  This  re- 
port, however,  does  not  appear  to  rest  upon  any 
sufficient  authority. 

Immediately  upon  the  receipt  of  the  news  of 
the  French  expedition  having  received  a check 
at  Rome,  the  President  addressed  the  following 
letter  to  General  Oudinot,  which  was  published 
in  the  Moniteur : — 

Eli  see  National,  May  8,  1849. 

My  Dear  General: — The  telegraphic  news 
announcing  the  unforeseen  resistance  which  you 
have  met  under  the  walls  of  Rome,  has  greatly 
grieved  me.  I had  hoped  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Rome,  opening  their  eyes  to  evidence,  would  re- 
ceive with  eagerness  an  army  which  had  arrived 
to  accomplish  a friendly  and  disinterested  mis- 
sion. This  has  not  been  the  case.  Our  soldiers 
have  been  received  as  enemies.  Our  military 
honor  is  injured.  1 will  not  sutler  it  to  be  as- 
sailed, lor  reinforcements  shall  not  be  wanting 
to  you.  Tell  your  soldiers  I appreciate  their 
bravery,  and  take  part  in  what  they  endure,  and 
that  they  may  always  rely  on  my  support  and 
my  gratitude.  My  dear  General,  receive  the 
assurance  of  my  sentiments  of  high  esteem. 

(Signed,)  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte. 

Latest  News — House  oj  Lords. — The  royal 
assent  was  given  by  commission  to  the  following 
bills : — Exchequer  bills  ; Out-door  Paupers  ; Dis- 
training lor  Rents  ; Recovery  of  Wages  ; Ireland 
Protection  of  Justices;  Ireland  Spoils;  Ireland 
Petty  Sessions;  Prisoners' Removal  ; Ireland  bills, 
and  several  private  bills. 

Lord  Beaumont  gave  notice  that  he  should  put 
questions  to  the  Government,  on  Monday,  on  the 
subject  of  the  invasion,  by  the  French,  of  the 
Roman  States.  Lord  Warncliffe  gave  notice  of 
his  intention  to  move  the  omission  of  certain 
clauses  in  the  Navigation  bill,  when  the  bill  went 
into  committee.  The  Earl  of  Carlisle  then  mov- 
ed the  second  reading  ol  the  Poor  Law  Ireland 
Rate-in-Aid  Bill,  entering  into  a lengthened  de- 
tail of  the  measures  which  had  been  taken  dur- 
ing the  last  three  years  for  the  relief  of  Irish  dis- 
tress. The  bill  was  consequently  carried  by  a 
majority  of  1.  The  House  adjourned  at  20  min- 
utes to  2 o’clock. 

House  of  Commons. — In  answer  to  Mr.  Osborne, 
to  the  question  whether  any  information  had  been 
received  of  an  advance  of  the  Russian  troops  in- 
to Plungary,  Lord  Palmerston  stated  that  such 
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information  had  been  received  from  the  Charge 
d’Aflaires  at  Vienna,  and  that  it  bad  taken  place 
on  the  application  of  the  Ernperor  of  Austria. 

Mr.  B.  Cochrane  asked  whether  the  Govern- 
ment had  received  information  of  the  advance  of 
the  French  troops  to  Rome,  and  whether  any 
mediation  was  intended.  Lord  Palmerston  said 
Ihe  Government  was  in  possession  of  despatches 
on  the  subject  : there  was  no  intention  of  media- 
ting between  the  Romans  and  the  French. 

Paris,  May  II. — In  the  Assembly  to-day,  the. 
Minister  of  War  contradicted,  as  upon  authority, 
the  statement  of  Ledru  Rollin  as  lo  the  loss  the 
French  Expedition  to  Rome  had  sustained.  Pri- 
vate letters,  however,  some  of  which  have  been 
published  in  the  National,  re-affirm  the  statement 
of  the  extreme  severity  of  the  loss  which  the  Go- 
vernment wish  to  conceal. 

Pome  Still  Unconquercd — Advices  from  Rome 
of  the  2d  have  been  received  at  Paris.  The  city- 
still  remained  unsubdued.  Gen.  Oudinot  had  not 
made  any  further  attempt.  An  exchange  of  pri- 
soners had  been  effected,  the  French  giving  up 
the  battalion  Malghera,  who  were  captured  at 
Civita  Vecchia.  The  Roman  Government  have 
placed  the  city  of  Ancona  in  siege. 

We  learn  that  the  Neapolitan  forces  were  at 
Albano  on  the  24  instant. 

Revolution  in  Hanover. — Flight  of  the  King. — 
We  have  just  received  intelligence  from  han- 
over  which  states  that  a revolt  had  taken  place 
in  that  city,  the  civic  guard  of  which  had  sided 
with  the  students  of  the  Polytechnic  school,  upon 
which  a collision  took  place  between  them  and 
the  few  troops  that  were  in  the  city,  and  who 
were  overpowered.  Subsequently  ttie  King  had 
fled.  It  is  said  that  an  offer  of  the  assistance  of 
five  thousand  Prussian  troops  bail  been  made  pre- 
vious to  and  in  anticipation  of  this  outbreak,  but 
had  been  declined  by  him. 

The  Troubles  at  Leipsic. — We  learn  from  Leip- 
sic,  that  very  severe  pecuniary  loss  will  be  sus- 
tained by  the  traders  frequenting  the  fair  which 
was  completely  closed,  and  the  goods  and  booths 
removed  under  inspection  of  the  military  on  the. 
7th  inst  On  the  evening  of  that  day  the  city 
remained  quiet. 

Dresden  Insurrection  Pul  Down ■ — The  insurrec- 
tion at  Dresden  had,  on  the  8ih,  been  quite  over- 
come by  the  military,  arid  the  city  was  quiet. 

The  Outbreak  at  Breslau — Some  particulars 
have  reached  us  of  the  outbreak  at  Breslau;  al- 
though the  military  had  on  the  8th,  succeeded  in 
suppressing  the  disorder,  yet  it  still  required  their 
constant  vigilance  to  prevent  a renewal  ol  them. 
The  city  was  declared  in  a state  of  siege,  and 
military  rule  entirely  prevailed.  Barricades  of 
a very  formidable  character  had  been  erected, 
and  the  conflict  had  been  of  a very  serious  cha- 
racter ; they  being  well  manned,  and  in  their 
defence  the  loss  ol  life  was  very  great. 

Expected  Rising  at  Cologne. — An  insurrection 
at  Cologne  was  almost  hourly  expected  ; the  city 
was  greatly  agitated.  The  authorities  had  de- 
clared that  ttie  first  commencement  of  a distur- 
bance would  be  the  signal  lor  declaring  the  city 
in  a stale  of  siege. 

Outbreak  at  Elberfeldt.—  At  Elberfeldt  (well 
known  lor  its  cotton  manufactories)  a serious 
outbreak  had  taken  place.  Here  the  armed 
militia  had  come  seriously  in  contest  with  the 
King’s  troops.  It  was  reported,  on  the  8th  inst., 
that  six  persons  had  been  killed,  aud  a large 
number  wounded. 

Disturbances  a t Dusseldorf. — At  Dusseldorf,  also, 
disiuroances  had  occurred  but  nut  of  a very  se- 
rious natuie.  The  whole  of  the  Rhine  provinces 
are  in  a most  excited  stale,  and  ready  lo  explode 
like  a train  ol  gunpowder — throughout  the  whole 
Rhine  country  the  armed  militia  are  disalfeclei 
toward  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  in  favor  of  the 
Frankfort  Assembly. 

Trouble  in  llie  Palatinate. — Bavarian  advices 
stale  that  all  loreigneis  have  been  obliged  Lo  quit 
Samian  in  the  Palatinate.  Our  letters  state  mat 
disturbances  prevailed  in  that  quarter. 

Russians  in  Gallicia. — Letters  from  Vienna  to 
the  7 Hi  mst.  have  been  received.  By  these  we 
are  mlormed  that  a considerable  body  of  Russian 
troops  were  being  poured  into  Buckowina,  a Dis- 
trict of  Gallicia,  in  Austria.  The  Emperor  had 
returned  to  the  Capital,  where  he  was  received 
with  every  symptom  ot  popularity  and  enthu- 
siasm. 

Our  latest  advices  from  Hungary  inform  us  that 
the  Hungarians  were  forming  an  immense  army, 
say  1UU,UU0  men  ; and  unless  Russia  brings  a very 
large  lorce  to  the  aid  of  Austria,  there  is  not 
much  chance  lor  the  latter;  and  that  ere  she  can 
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regain  her  lost  position,  she  must  calculate  upon 
a large  expenditure  of  men  and  money. 

The  latest  advices  were  that  the  Hungarians 
had  had  a decided  advantage  at  Lieva,  which 
they  had  captured.  Jellachich’s  army  is  repor- 
ted to  have  been  actually  destroyed.  Gen.  Wel- 
don had  been  wounded. 


From  Mexico. — The  Correspondent  of  the 
New  Orleans  Picayune,  writing  irom  Mazatlan, 
under  date  of  April  9,  says: — The  Peruvian 
barque  Fanny,  Captain  De  Biot,  arrived  here  on 
the  7lh  insl.,  direct  from  San  Francisco;  whence 
she  sailed  on  the  29th  ultimo. 

A short  lime  belure  the  Fanny  left,  one  of  the 
boat’s  crews,  belonging  to  the  U.  S.  flag  ship 
Ohio,  ran  away  with  boat  and  all.  They  were 
pursued,  captured  and  brought  back.  Shortly  af- 
ter the  crew  being  called  to  perform  some  duty, 
they  refused  to  turn  out  or  obey  the  orders  of  the 
officers  ; in  consequence  of  which  about  thirty  of 
the  leaders  were  confined  in  irons — a court  mar- 
tial was  being  held  on  board  the  Ohio,  and  it  was 
the  opinion  that  Commodore  Jones  would  hang  a 
number  of  the  conspirators.  There  was  much 
disaffection  in  the  navy.  All  of  the  officers  of 
the  sloop  of  war  St.  Mary’s  had  been  Hied  by  a 
court  martial  save  two. 

The  United  Slates  propeller  Massachusetts  ar- 
rived at  San  Francisco  on  the  25th  March.  At 
San  Francisco  the  country  is  in  a very  insecure 
slate. 

The  Monitor  of  the  24lh  ult.,  states  that  a file 
of  the  “ Alla  Californian,”  published  at  Sjii 
Francisco,  had  just  come  to  hand,  reaching  up  to 
the  15th  ot  March. 

These  state  that  several  meetings  had  taken 
place  there,  cl  which  resolutions  were  passed  to 
organize  a Legislative  Assembly  composed  ot  til- 
teen  members,  charged  with  llie  task  ol  framing 
laws  lor  the  presei  valion  of  order  and  the  protec- 
tion of  trade  and  commerce  within  the  district  ol 
San  Francisco.  It  was  also  resolved  that  three 
judges  should  be  elected  for  the  administration  of 
justice. 

The  Picayune  speaks  of  seeing  on  the  8 h a let- 
ter dated  the  24lti  ult.  at  Vera  Cruz,  from  a !o- 
reign  merchant,  which  confirms  the  above  inti- 
mation given  by  the  Siglo. 

It  is  represented  that  the  people  of  California 
had  organiztd  a government,  which  disavowed 
the  auihonty  of  Gen.  Smith  os  governoi , and  had 
annulled  his  prohibition  excluding  foreigners  from 
working  the  mines.  On  this  point  we  must  wail 
further  news,  tor  we  aie  not  willing  to  suppose 
lor  a moment  that  Gen.  Smith’s  authority  has 
been  suspended.  It  could  not  fail  to  be  known 
to  our  correspondent  at  Mazatlan,  and  he  would 
not  have  neglected  to  mention  it. 

The  Monitor,  two  days  earlier,  (the  22 J ,)  says 
Gen.  Smith  i.as  organized  a good  police,  and  ta- 
citly permits  every  one  who  ohooses  to  dig  at  the 
placers;  that  it  would  be  impossible  lor  him  at 
present  to  hinder  them. 

Several  meetings  had  been  held  in  San  Fran- 
cisco lor  the  purpose  ol  opposing  the  introduction 
of  slavery  into  the  country,  with  a view  to  great- 
er picfil  the  labor  of  the  Indians. 

The  winter  has  been  intensely  severe  both  in 
Calilornia  and  Oregon.  It  was  reported,  that  in 
the  latter  lerritority  a placer  of  gold  had  been 
discovered  ; but  those  who  explored  the  banks  ol 
the  rivers,  i ower  and  Bunt,  louud  no  traces  ol 
the  precious  metal. 

A merchant  at  San  Francisco  writes  to  El 
Monitor,  under  date  ol  the  9th  Match,  as  follow s : 
“It  seems  that  throughout  the  immense  extent 
of  the  placers,  scarcely  a fool  ol  earth  can  be 
lound  that  does  not  contain  gold,  and  there  are 
ponds  where  every  balea  (something  between  a 
bhovel  lull  and  a ton)  ol  earth  yields  a pound  ol 
the  precious  metal.  Everything  is  valuable  here  ; 
but  parliculai  ly  labor  anu  transportation.  From 
here  to  Santa  Clara — 41  miles — the  cost  of  the 
voyage  in  a launch  is  $400  to  $500.—  Miserable 
hacks  sell  lor  $150 — Aoaiding  is  $5  a day,  &c.” 
In  Mexico,  the  £late  ol  Coahuila  has  petition- 
ed the  Congress  lor  indemnity,  lor  the  territory 
of  which  u was  despoiled  by  the  treaty  ol  Guad- 
alupe. 

'i  he  cholera  seems  lobe  proceeding  towards 
the  capital,  it  was  at  the  last  accounts  not  far 
Irom  Puebla,  the  people  of  which  town  were  in 
consternation  at  me  prospect  of  a visit  from  the 
scourge. 

Hon  Rafael  Espinosa  has  been  appointed  Go- 
vernor ol  Lower  Caliioinia. 

Two  mote  diligences  had  been  robbed  on  the 


Vera  Cruz  road,  and  a police  force  is  to  be  orga- 
nized for  protection. 

Gen.  Almonte  announces,  for  the  benefit  of 
gold  seekers,  that  the  duty  levied  on  the  import 
of  gold  is  unlawful,  though  there  is  the  usual  tax 
ori  its  export  when  coined. 

From  Havana  — By  the  arrival  of  the  steam- 
ship Isthmus  at  New  Orleans,  seventy  hours  from 
Havana,  the  Picayune  has  received  files  of  Ha- 
vana papers  to  the  28th  ult.  inclusive  : 

Venezuela  papers  had  been  received  in  Havana 
up  to  the  30lh  of  March.  They  give  a lamentable 
description  of  the  ruin  into  which  all  branches 
of  native  industry  had  fallen,  and  the  wretched 
stale  of  the  revenue  consequent  thereon.  No 
mention  is  made  of  the  previously  reported  pro- 
nunciamentos  in  the  eastern  provinces  of  Mar- 
garita, Cumana  and  Barcelona. 

Chilian  papers  from  Valparaiso  of  the  1st 
March  have  also  arrived  in  Havana.  The  ap- 
pearance of  the  United  States  steamers  in  the 
Pacific,  and  the  continued  flow  of  American  pas- 
sengers across  the  Isthmus,  on  their  way  to  Cali- 
fornia, had  excited  grave  apprehension  in  Chili 
that  the  commerce  of  that  part  of  the  world 
would  become  centered  in  our  territory.  The 
gold  regions  were  bidding  fair  to  depopulate  the 
western  side  of  the  Pacific,  according  to  the  cor- 
respondence of  the  Valparaiso  Mercurio. 

The  number  of  vessels  entering  Havana,  ap- 
pears to  be  on  the  increase.  On  the  24lh  ultimo, 
there  entered  eight  ships,  four  brigs  and  one 
schooner;  and  ori  the  25th,  fourteen  vessels,  of 
which  eleven  were  ships.  Of  the  first  mention- 
ed vessels,  five  were  American  ships.  The  jour- 
nals congratulate  the  Habaneros  on  the  flourish- 
ing commerce  of  their  city.  The  trade  of  Ma- 
tanzas  is  also  increasing.  There  were  twenty- 
six  packet  ships  in  Havana  on  the  231,  trading 
between  that  port  and  the  ports  of  Spam. 

From  the  Brazos The  steamship  Telegraph 

arrived  at  New  Orleans  on  the  17th  instant  with 
dates  Irom  Brownsville  to  the  9th. 

The  Indians  have  of  late  been  continuing  their 
depredations  on  the  whole  line  of  he  Rio  Grande. 
Several  members  of  a surveying  expedition,  who 
had  just  returned  to  Brownsville  from  the  inte- 
rior, repoited  that  while  in  the  vicinity  of  Rey- 
noso, the  Indians  kept  hovering  around  their 
camp, the  strength  of  the  survey  ing  party  only  pre- 
venting the  Indians  from  attacking  it.  During  the 
slay  ot  the  expedition  at  Reynoso,  accounts  daily 
reached  it  from  the  interior,  of  the  butchery  of 
women  and  children,  by  the  savage  loe.  The 
Flag  of  the  9th  says  : 

Nearly  the  whole  country,  from  thirty-five 
miles  above  Brownsville  to  Fort  Ringgold,  a dis- 
tance of  one  hundred  miles,  has  been  almost  en- 
tirely abandoned,  the  inhabitants  crossing  the 
river  to  the  Mexican  side  for  protection.  What 
a few  weeks  since  were  populous  ranchos,  with 
broad  and  well  cultivated  fields,  are  now  almost 
deserted  wastes.  We  also  learn  by  the  steamer 
Corvette,  just  down,  that  the  Indians  are  prow- 
ling in  numerous  bands  about  Fort  Ringgold,  in 
Starr  county,  and  that  just  before  the  boat  left  a 
Mexican  was  killed  almost  under  the  guns  ol 
the  Fort. — All  the  residents  and  laborers  at  the 
Salt  Lake  have  been  driven  off,  and  some  killed. 

T Ley  have  passed  this  place  and  visited  the  ran- 
chos within  a few  miles. 

Nothing  is  said  in  the  papers  about  the  cholera 
at  Brownsville  or  Malamoras,  and  it  is  therefore 
presumed  the  pestilence  has  disappeared  from 
that  region. 

Later  From  Yucatan. — Capture  of  Bacalar. — 
The  steamship  Galveston,  which  arrived  at  New 
Orleans  on  the  19lh  inst.  from  Honduras,  with 
dates  to  the  12th,  brings  intelligence  of  the  cap- 
ture of  Bacalar  by  the  Yucateco  expedition,  I 
which  had  been  despatched  against  it  from  Sisal, 
and  of  several  conflicts  between  the  Government 
forces  and  the  Indians,  which  preceded  that  event. 

Bacalar  was  delended  by  500  Indians,  and  the 
attack  was  made  by  1000  troops.  After  a con- 
flict of  not  more  than  half  an  hour,  the  Indians 
fled  precipitately,  leaving  the  place  in  possession 
of  the  Government  troops.  '1  he  relative  loss 
sustained  was  two  Yucatecoes  on  oue  side  and 
125  Indians  on  the-olher. 

From  New  Mexico. — The  St.  Louis  Republi- 
can furnishes  the  subjoined  intelligence  from 
Santa  Fe,  obtained  from  a tile  of  newspapers  to 
the  6lh  of  April,  and  verbal  intelligence  to  the  j 
15th. 


In  consequence  of  the  non-arrival  of  troops 
designated  for  the  ninth  military  district,  Col. 
Washington  issued  orders  for  the  raising  of  five 
companies  of  volunteers,  to  be  received  for  six 
months  unless  sooner  discharged  — three  of  them 
to  be  mounted.  The  Republican  says  that  these 
military  preparations  are  made  in  consequence 
of  a coalition  between  the  Eulaws  and  the  Apa- 
ches, and  probably  other  Indian  tribes  to  the 
South  to  carry  on  a war  of  depredation  against 
the  unprotected  settlements. 

In  addition  to  this  volunteer  force,  Capt.  Judd, 

3d  Artillery,  left  Santa  Fe  on  the  2isl  of  March, 
with  instructions  to  Major  Beale,  at  Taos,  for 
service.  He  took  two  pieces  of  his“batlery  with 
him,  the  remainder  of  the  company  being  equip- 
ped as  cavalry. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  month  Lieut.  Whiltel- 
sey,  1=1  Dragoons,  with  a portion  of  his  company, 
encountered  a war  parly  of  the  ^Eulaws  near  the 
Rio  Colorado  and  routed  them.  Lieut.  Whillel- 
sey  had  two  of  his  men  killed  ; the  loss  of  the 
enemy,  as  far  as  could  be  ascertained,  was  leu 
killed  and  several  wounded. 

The  citizens  of  New  Mexico  are  very  indig- 
nant at  the  impudent  claim  setup  by  Texas  to 
the  jurisdiction  over  t-heir  territory,  and  are  deep- 
ly chagrined  that  the  late  Congress  did  not  make 
some  provision  for  the  establishment  ol  a civil 
government  over  them.  Their  present  situation 
in  regard  to  the  government  and  laws  is  intolera- 
ble, though  they  believe  that  CpI.  Washington 
(who  exercises  supreme  command)  does  ail  in 
bis  power  to  make  the  administration  of  the  gov- 
ernment'as  acceptable  as  possible. 

In  the  Santa  Fe  Republican  of  the  6-h  of  April 
there  are  several  spirited  articles  denouncing  the 
proceedings  of  the  Senate  on,  and  the  debate 
which  followed  the  presentation  of,  the  memorial 
of  citizens  of  New  Mexico  asking  for  llie  estab- 
lishment of  a civil  government  in  that  territory. 
Our  readers  will  recollect  this  debate — Mr.  Ben- 
ton and  Mr.  Clayton  having  defended  the  right  of 
the  people  ol  New  Mexico  to  present  the  petition  ; 
and  Messrs.  Foote,  Calhoun,  and  others,  having 
spoken  of  the  petition  as  “ insolent,”  and  as  ema- 
nating from  persons  who  had  no  autnority  to 
make  such  a request  on  behalf  of  the  people. — 
Mr.  Calhoun  and  other  Senators  who  resisted  the 
petition  ol  the  New  Mexicans  are  handled  with- 
out gloves. 

Intercourse  with  Japan,  although  as  yeS 
strictly  lorbiPden  by  the  Japanese  government, 
seems  destined  to  be  opened  by  the  Americans, 
our  whalers  having  during  the  last  season  visited 
the  coast  by  hundreds,  and  exchanged  civilities 
with  the  junks,  as  well  as  relieving  ttiose  in  dis- 
tress. The  Honolulu  Friend  intorms  as  that  a 
young  sailor  named  Ronald  McDonald,  of  the 
American  whaler  Plymouth,  was,  at  his  own  ur- 
gent solicitation,  leu  on  the  coast  in  an  open 
Doat,  furnished  with  provisions,  arms,  &e.,  with 
the  determination  of  doing  something  towards 
opening  that  hermetically  sealed  empire.  He  is 
a son  of  Archibald  McDonald,  Esq.,  formerly  of 
the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  a young  man  of  good 
education,  and  he  was  specially  ambitious  to 
penetrate  the  mysterious  seclusion  of  the  island 
empire,  having  long  before,  at  the  Sandwich  Is- 
lands, arranged  with  Captain  Edwards,  ol  the 
Plyuioulh,  to  be  set  ashore  on  the  coast  ol  Japan. 
He  expected  to  pick  up  a knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guage and  make  his  way  to  Jeddo.  there  ,te  he 
ready  to  perform  the  pail  of  interpreter  as  soon 
as  the  English  or  Americans  should  succeed  in 
opening  a trade  with  the  Japanese.  When  last 
seen,  his  little  boat  was  entering  a bay  on  the 
island  of  Tee  Shee.  Another  whaler,  the  Uncas, 
picked  up  at  sea  the  i under  ot  nis  boat  j and  it 
is  not  known  what  has  become  of  the  bold  adven- 
turer. But  we  shall  hope,  m course  ol  time,  to 
hear  of  him  again,  and  perhaps  Irom  him,  in  the 
form  of  a book,  expounding  some  of  the  latest 
wonders  of  this  tabootd  empire. 


Public  JEtommmts. 


LETTER  FROM  THE  LADY  OF  SIR  JOHN 
FRANKLIN  TO  THE  PRESIDENT  OF’ 
THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Bedford  Peace,  London,  Jlpril  4,  1849. 
Sir  : I address  mysell  to  you  as  lue  head  ol  a 
great  nation,  whose  power  to  help  me  1 cannot 
uoubt,  and  in  whose  disposition  to  do  so  1 have  a 
confidence  which  I trust  you  will  not  deem  pre- 
sumptuous. 


NILES  NATIONAL  REGISTER. 
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The  name  of  ray  husband,  Sir  John  Franklin, 
is  probably  not  unknown  to  you.  It  is  intimately 
connected  with  the  northern  part  of  that  conti- 
nent of  which  the  American  republic  forms  so 
vast  and  conspicuous  a portion.  When  I visited 
the  United  Stales,  three  years  ago,  amongst  the 
many  proofs  I received  of  respect  and  courtesy, 
there  was  none  which  touched  and  even  surprised 
me  more  than  the  appreciation  everywhere  ex- 
pressed to  me  of  his  former  services  in  geogra- 
phical discovery,  and  the  interest  felt  in  the  en- 
terprise in  which  he  was  then  known  to  be  en- 
gaged. 

The  expedition  fitted  out  by  the  government 
for  the  discovery  of  the  Northwest  Passage  [that 
question  which  for  three  hundred  years  has  en- 
gaged the  interest  and  baffled  the  energies  of  the 
man  of  science  and  the  navigator]  sailed  under 
r.iy  husband’s  command,  in  May,  1845.  The  two 
ships,  “ Erebus”  and  “ Terror,”  contained  138 
men,  [officers  and  crews,]  and  were  victualled 
for  three  years.  They  were  not  expected  home, 
unless  success  had  early  rewarded  their  efforts, 
or  some  casualty  hastened  their  return,  before 
(he  close  of  1847;  nor  were  any  tidings  expected 
from  them  in  the  interval.  But  when  the  autumn 
of  1847  arrived,  without  any  intelligence  of  the 
ships,  the  attention  of  her  Majesty’s  Govern- 
ment was  directed  to  the  necessity  of  searching 
for  and  conveying  relief  to  tiiem,  in  case  of  their 
being  imprisoned  in  ice  or  wrecked,  and  in  want 
of  provisions  and  means  of  transport.  For  this 
purpose  an  expedition,  in  three  divisions,  was 
Sited  out  in  the  early  part  of  last  year,  directed 
to  three  different  quarters  simultaneously,  viz  : 

First,  to  that  by  which,  in  case  of  success,  the 
ship  would  come  out  of  the  Polar  Sea  to  the 
westward,  (or  Behring’s  Strait.) 

Second,  to  that  by  which  they  entered  on  their 
course  of  discovery,  or.  the  eastern  side,  (or  Da- 
vis’ Strait.) 

And,  third,  to  an  intervening  portion  of  the 
Arctic  shore,  approachable  by  land  from  the 
Hudson  Bay  Company’s  settlements,  on  which  it 
was  supposed  the  crews,  if  obliged  to  abandon 
llieir  ships,  might  be  found. 

This  last  division  of  the  expedition  was  placed 
under  the  command  of  my  husband’s  faithful 
Irieud,  the  companion  of  his  former  travels,  Dr. 
Sir  John  Richardson,  who  landed  at  New  Yoik 
in  April  of  last  year,  and  hastened  to  join  his 
men  and  boats,  which  were  already  in  advance 
toward  the  Arctic  shore.  Of  this  portion  of  the 
expedition  1 may  briefly  say,  that  ttie  absence  of 
any  intelligence  from  Sir  John  Richardson,  at 
this  season,  proves  he  has  been  unsuccessful  in 
the  object  ol  his  search.  The  expedition  inten- 
ded lor  Behring’s  Strait  has  hitherto  been  a com- 
plete failure.  It  consisted  of  a single  ship,  the 
Plover,  which,  owing  to  her  setting  oft'  too  late 
and  to  her  bad  sailing  properties,  did  not  even 
approach  her  destination  last  year.  The  remain- 
ing and  most  important  portion  of  the  searching 
expedition  consists  of  two  ships,  under  the  com- 
mand ol  Sir  James  Ross,  which  sailed  last  May 
for  Davis’s  Strait,  but  did  not  succeed,  owing  to 
the  state  ot  the  ice,  in  gelling  into  Lancaster 
Sound  till  the  season  for  operations  had  nearly 
closed.  These  ships  are  now  wintering  in  the 
ice,  and  a store-ship  is  about  to  be  dispatched 
from  hence  with  provisions  and  fuel  to  enable 
them  to  stay  out  another  year  ; but  one  of  these 
vessels  is,  in  a great  degree,  withdrawn  from  ac- 
tive search,  by  the  necessity  of  watching  at  the 
entrance  of  Lancaster  Sound  for  the  arrival  of 
intelligence  and  instructions  from  England  by  the 
whalers. 

1 have  entered  into  these  details  with  a view 
of  proving  that,  though  the  British  Government 
hasaiot  forgotten  the  duty  it  owesTo  the  brave 
men  whom  it  has  sent  on  a perilous  service,  and 
has  spent  a very  large  sum  in  providing  the  means 
lor  their  rescue,  yet  that,  owing  to  various  cau- 
ses, the  means  actually  in  operation  for  tins  pur- 
pose are  quite  inadequate  to  meet  the  extreme 
exigence  oi  the  case  ; lor  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  missing  ships  were  victualled  lor  three 
years  only,  and  that  nearly  four  years  have  now 
elapsed,  so  that  the  survivors  of  so  many  winters 
in  the  ice  must  be  at  the  last  extremity  ; and  also 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  channels  by 
which  the  ships  may  have  attempted  to  lorce  a 
passage  to  toe  westward,  or  which  they  may  have 
been  compelled  by  adverse  circumstances  to  take, 
are  very  numerous  and  complicated,  and  that  one 
or  two  ships  cannot  possibly,  in  the  course  of  the 
next  short  summer,  explore  them  all. 

The  Board  of  Admiralty,  under  a conviction 
of  this  fact,  has  been  induced  to  otter  a reward 


of  .£20,000  sterling  to  any  ship  or  ships  of  any 
country,  or  to  any  exploring  party  whatever, 
which  shall  render  efficient  assistance  to  the  mis- 
sing ships,  or  their  crews,  or  to  any  portion  of 
them.  This  announcement,  which,  even  if  the 
sum  had  been  doubled  or  trebled,  would  have 
met  with  public  approbation,  comes,  however, 
too  late  for  our  whalers,  which  had,  unfortunately, 
sailed  before  it  was  issued,  and  which,  even  if 
the  news  shoulJ  overtake  them  at  their  fishing 
grounds,  are  totally  unfitted  for  any  prolonged 
adventure,  having  only  a few  months’  provisions 
on  board  and  no  additional  clothing.  To  the 
American  whalers,  both  in  the  Atlantic  and  Pa- 
cific, I look  with  more  hope  as  competitors  for 
the  prize,  being  well  aware  of  their  numbers 
and  strength,  their  thorough  equip  nent,  and  the 
bold  spirit  of  enterprise  which  animates  their 
crews.  But  1 venture  to  look  even  beyond  these. 

I am  not  without  hope  that  you  will  deem  it  not 
unworthy  of  a great  and  kindred  nation  to  take 
up  the  cause  of  humanity,  which  I plead  in  a na- 
tional spirit,  and  thus  generously  make  it  your 
own. 

I must  here  in  gratitude  adduce  the  example  of 
the  Imperial  Russian  Government,  which,  as  I 
am  led  to  hope  by  his  Excellency  the  Russian 
Ambassador  in  L iridon,  who  forwarded  a memo- 
rial on  the  subject,  will  send  out  exploring  par- 
ties this  summer  from  the  Asiatic  side  of  Beh- 
ring’s Strait,  northwards,  in  search  of  the  lost 
vessels.  It  would  be  a noble  spectacle  to  the 
world  if  three  great  nations,  possessed  of  the  wi- 
dest empires  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  were  thus 
to  unite  their  efforts  in  the  truly  Christian  work 
of  saving  their  perishing  fellow-men  Irom  de- 
struction. 

It  is  not  for  me  to  suggest  the  mode  in  which 
such  benevolent  efforts  might  best  be  made.  1 
will  only  say,  however,  that  if  the  conceptions  of 
my  own  mind,  to  which  1 do  not  venture  to  give 
utterance,  were  realized,  and  that  in  the  noble 
competition  which  folio .ved,  American  seamen 
had  the  good  fortune  to  wrest  from  us  the  glory, 
as  might  be  the  case,  of  solving  the  problem  of 
the  unfound  passage,  or  the  still  greater  glory  of 
saving  our  adventurous  navigators  from  a linger- 
ing late  which  the  mind  sickens  to  dwell  on, 
though  I should  in  either  case  regret  that  it  was 
not  my  own  brave  countrymen  in  those  seas 
whose  devotion  was  thus  rewarded,  yet  should  I 
rejoice  that  it  was  to  America  we  owed  our  re- 
stored happiness,  and  should  be  forever  bound  to 
her  by  ties  of  affectionate  gratitude. 

1 am  not  without  some  misgivings  while  I thus 
address  you.  The  intense  anxieties  of  a wife 
and  of  a daughter  may  have  led  me  to  press  too 
earnestly  on  your  notice  the  trial  under  which 
we  are  suffering,  (yet  not  we  only,  but  hundreds 
of  others,)  and  to  presume  loo  much  on  the  sym- 
pathy which  we  are  assured  is  felt  beyond  the 
limits  of  our  own  land.  Yet,  if  you  deem  this 
to  be  the  case,  you  will  still  find,  I am  sure,  even 
in  that  personal  intensity  of  feeling,  an  excuse 
for  the  learlessness  with  which  I have  thrown 
myself  on  your  generosity,  and  will  pardon  the 
homage  1 thus  pay  to  your  own  high  character, 
and  to  that  of  the  people  over  whom  you  have 
the  high  distinction  to  preside. 

1 have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  with  great  respect, 
your  obedient  servant, 

JANE  FRANKLIN. 

REPLY  OP  THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE. 

Department  of  State,  ) 
Washington,  April  25,  1849.  ) 

Madam  : — Your  letter  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  dated  April  4th,  4849,  has  been 
received  by  him,  and  he  has  instructed  me  to 
make  to  you  the  following  reply  : 

The  appeal  made  in  the  letter  witn  which  you 
have  honored  him,  is  such  as  would  strongly  en- 
list the  sympathy  of  the  rulers  and  of  the  people 
of  any  portion  of  the  civilized  world. 

To  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  who 
share  so  largely  in  the  emotions,  which  agitate 
the  public  mind  of  your  own  country,  the  name 
of  Sir  John  Franklin  ha3  been  endeared  by  bis 
heroic  virtues  and  the  sufferings  and  sacrifices 
which  he  has  encountered  lor  the  benefit  of 
mankind.  The  appeal  of  his  wife  and  daughter, 
m their  distress,  has  been  borne  across  the  wa 
ters,  asking  the  assistance  of  a kindred  people 
to  save  the  brave  men  who  embarked  in  his  un- 
fortunate expedition  ; and  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  who  have  watched  with  the 
deepest  interest  that  hazardous  enterprise,  will 
now  respond  to  that  appeal,  by  the  expression  ol 


their  united  wishes  that  every  proper  effort  may 
be  mode  by  this  government  for  the  rescue  of 
your  husband  and  his  companions. 

To  accomplish  the  objects  you  have  now  in 
viaw,  the  attention  of  American  navigators,  and 
especially  of  our  whalers,  will  be  immediately 
invoked.  All  the  information  in  the  possession 
of  this  government,  to  enable  them  to  aid  in  dis- 
covering the  missing  ships,  relieving  their  crews, 
and  restoring  them  to  their  families,  shall  be 
spread  far  and  wide  among  our  people,  and  all 
the  Executive  government  of  the  United  Slates, 
in  the  exercise  of  its  constitutional  powers  can 
effect  to  meet  this  requisition  on  American  en- 
terprise, skill  and  bravery,  will  be  promptly  un- 
dertaken. 

The  hearts  of  the  American  people  will  bo 
deeply  touched  by  your  eloquent  address  to  their 
chief  magistrate,  and  they  will  join  with  you  in 
an  earnest  prayer  to  Him  whose  spirit  is  on  the 
waters,  that  your  husband  and  his  companions 
may  yet  be  restored  to  their  country  and  their 
friends. 

I have  the  honor  to  be  your  ladyship’s  friend 
and  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  M.  CLAYTON. 


<Ehe  States, 


Finances  of  the  State  — The  annual  report  of  the 
Treasurer  of  the  Slate  of  Rhode  Island  gives  a 
full  and  accurate  exposition  of  the  public  finances. 
The  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  past  year, 
were  as  annexed  : — 

Receipts  from  May  1st,  1843,  to 
April  30th , 1849.  $275,890  57 

Balance  in  Ireasury,  May  1st,  1848.  126,478  25 


$402,363  82 

Expenditures  for  the  year  ending 

April  30,  1849.  323,330  56 


Balance  on  hand  May  1st,  1849  $79,038  26 

The  estimated  receipts  for  the  ensuing  fiscal 
year  are  $559,257  84  ; and  the  estimated  expen- 
ditures for  the  same  period,  $381,307  49  ; leav- 
ing on  hand,  May  1st,  1850,  a balance  of  $177,- 
950  44. 

The  liabilities  of  the  State  amount  to  $1,271,- 
914  37.  These  include  the  public  funned  debt, 
due  as  follows  : — Due  and  uncalled  for,  $5,900, - 
00;  due  in  1850,  16,000  00  ; Due  in  1851,  368,- 
600  00  ; due  in  1852,  118,000  00  ; in  1354,  10,- 
000  00;  due  in  1855,  270,000  00  ; due  in  1856, 
132,500  00;  due  in  1860,  58,000  00.  The  re- 
sources of  the  State  are  staled  at  $954,594  16. 

Virginia. — The  Legislative  Assembly  of  the 
State,  met  in  extra  session  on  Monday  last,  for 
the  purpose  of  revising  the  codes. 

No  quorum  of  the  Senate  appeared  In  the 
House,  the  resignation  of  Faulus  Powell,  recent- 
ly elected  a member  of  Congress,  was  read,  and 
the  Speaker  authorized  to  issue  a writ  for  a spe- 
cial election.  [The  lime  of  election  is  under- 
stood to  be  7lh  June.] 

Mr.  Moncure,  from  the  Committee  of  Revi- 
sion, made  a report  from  the  committee,  and 
explained  the  manner  in  which  the  committee 
were  appointed,  and  the  labor  assigned  them  du- 
ring the  recess  of  the  sesst*n.  lie  stated  that 
but  a lew  more  pages  of  the  report  remained  to 
be  printed,  none,  he  believed,  to  be  written.  It 
gave  him  pleasure  to  say  that  in  the  course  ot 
next  week,  the  Legislature  would  be  in  posses- 
sion of  the  whole  of  it. 

The  amendments  of  the  Committee  to  the  re- 
port of  the  Revisors  (Conway  Robinson  and 
John  M.  Patton,  Esqrs.,j  had  been  examined  by 
those  gentlemen,  and  the  greater  part  of  them 
had  received  their  sanction.  In  ttie  form  of  a 
pamphlet  the  House  is  now  presented  with  a 
view  of  them. 

Mr.  Moncure  explained  the  general  nature  of 
the  bill  reported  by  the  committee  at  the  present 
time  and  of  those  inle.ided  to  be  reported  during 
the  progress  of  the  session.  It  was  designed  that 
the  Code  of  Virginia  should  be  an  entire  work, 
comprised  in  one  act,  and  embrace  the  whole 
body  of  the  law,  civil  and  criminal.  To  report 
a bill  embracing  all  the  subjects  comprised  with- 
in such  a code,  would  be  liable  to  several  objec- 
tions. All  the  parts  were  not  now  prepared,  and 
it  was  most  convenient  lor  the  Legislature,  com- 
posed of  tvvo  branches,  that  the  House  should 
consider  ono  portion,  send  it  to  the  Senate  for 
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their  consideration,  and  afterward  take  up  ano- 
ther portion.  This  course  wa'  pursued  by  the 
great  State  of  New  York,  in  1825,  when  she  en- 
acted her  celebrated  code.  That  code  was  di- 
vided into  five  parts,  and  each  separately  consi- 
dered. It  was  pursued  by  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts in  1833,  when  her  code  was  enacted. 
That  code  was  presented  to  the  Legislature  in 
in  four  parts,  anri  the  whole  afterwards  thrown 
into  one  act.  Following  this  latter  example,  the 
committee  present  to  the  House  of  Delegates  a 
bill  covering  the  first  Report  of  the  Revisors, 
with  the  amendments  agreed  upon  by  them  and 
the  committee,  from  which  every  one  may  see 
what  is  proposed. 

Mr.  M.  then  presented  a bill,  emhracing  part 
of  the  committee’s  labors,  entitled  “ A bill  con- 
densing the  code  of  Virginia,”  with  the  follow- 
ing enacting  clause  : 

Be  il  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly,  That  the 
matters  therein  contained  shad  constitute  a part, 
the  first  of  the  Code  of  Virginia,  to  take  effect 
at  such  time  as  shall  hereafter  be  prescribed. 

Which  nas  laid  on  the  table  for  the  present. 

And  after  some  conversation  in  reference  to 
the  manner  of  proceeding  in  the  consideration  of 
the  report,  an  adjournment  took  place. 

Alabama — The  subjoined  communication  in 
reference  to  the  resources  of  this  State  and  the 
proportion  of  wealth  she  contributes  to  the  nation- 
al welfare,  is  taken  from  the  National  Intelligen- 
cer of  the  28th  mst : 

Natural  Advantages. — Open  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  on  the  South  boundary,  with  a spacious 
bay,  over  the  bar  of  which  ships  drawing  twenty 
and  three-quarter  feet  at  low  tide  safely  ride,  and 
into  which  all  of  her  rivers  (with  two  exceptions) 
flow — the  one  invites  thither  ships  of  the  largest 
class,  and  the  others  bears  to  Mobile,  from  the 
fertile  valleys  and  plains  above,  their  valuable 
productions.  Alabama  is  watered  by  the  follow- 
ing noble  livers : 
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Such  are  our  great  and  peculiar  advantages  of 
navigation  that  our  citizens  will  never  be  com- 
pelied  to  abstract  from  other  investments — they 
may  choose  largely  of  their  capital  for  internal 
improvements.  But  there  is  a railroad  now  in 
progress,  the  Mobile  and  Ohio,  that  I may  pro- 
perly regard  as  associated  with  the  natural  ad- 
vantages ot  the  State.  The  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
sweeping  up  into  this  divison  of  the  continent, 
continued  northerly  by  the  Bay  of  Mobile,  with 
the  Mississippi  river  inclining  from  its  mouth 
northeast,  throws  this  river  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Ohio  within/our  hundred  and  forty  Jive  miles  of 
Mobile , the  commercial  emporium  of  Alabama. 
The  country  between  those  two  points  being  re- 
markably level,  the  route  unobstructed  by  a sin- 
gle mountain  or  river,  or  any  stream  of  moment, 
and  running  in  us  whole  extent  through  one  of 
great  beauty  and  fertility,  and  already  settled  by 
an  active  and  wealthy  population,  must  throw 
their  great  trade  and  travel  through  Alabama  in- 


to Mobile  ; and  in  twenty  hours  or  less  citizens  of 
Missouri,  Ohio,  Kentucky,  or  elsewhere  may 
leave  Columbus,  in  Kentucky,  the  upper  termi- 
nus. and  arrive  in  Mobile  with  their  produce  in 
one-fifth  the  time  they  could  reach  New  Or- 
leans. 

Before  I proceed  to  the  other  very  interesting 
portions  of  this  branch  of  the  subject,  I will  here 
allude  to  such  internal  improvements  as  are  al- 
ready completed  or  are  in  active  progress: 

Complete.  Miles. 
The  Muscle  Shoals  canal  do  35J 

Huntsville  canal  do  16 

Tuscumbia  & Decatur  railroad  do  44 

Montgomery  & West  Point  nearly  do  87 

Cahawba  & Marion  do  do  35 

Canals  and  railroads,  length  217£ 

A railroad  from  Selma,  or  some  other  point  on 
the  Alabama,  to  the  Tennessee  river  ; one  con- 
necting the  Tuscumbia  and  Decatur  with  the 
Mobile  and  Ohio  road;  and  another  from  Blake- 
ly opposite  Mobile,  to  Columbus,  Georgia— each 
of  which  would  add  greatly  to  the  traffic  and 
wealth  of  the  State,  and  pay  good  dividends — 
are  perhaps  the  only  ones  of  importance  contem- 
plated. 

To  continue  with  natural  advantages  : From 
Tuscaloosa,  on  the  Warrior,  in  the  direction  of 
Selma,  on  the  Alabama,  are  bituminous  coal- 
fields and  iron  ore,  with  marble  and  hard  and  soft 
limestone  quarries,  in  rich  and  inexhaustible  pro- 
lusion, immediately  on  navigable  streams.  The 
lands  are  covered  with  splended  forests  of  white 
and  live  oak,  cypress,  pine,  cedar,  mulberry, 
hickory,  &c.  Water  power  is  unlimited  and 
never-failing.  Irrigated  by  so  mauv  streams,  as 
indicated  by  1,945  miles  of  navigation,  with  the 
innumerable  tributaries  thereto,  the  lands  of 
Alabama  are  of  amazing  superioritory,  as  their 
productions  hereinafter  noticed  will  exhibit,  and, 
with  a climate  temperate  and  uniform,  it  is  de- 
cidedly healthy. 

Productions.— To  regard  alone  the  ascertained 
value  and  extent  of  the  surplus  products  ot  Ala- 
bama which  we  ship  oft,  compared  with  those  of 
other  States,  omitting  an  estimate  of  our  own 
heavy  consumption  of  corn,  wheat,  hogs,  cattle, 
sheep,  limber,  cotton  consumed  in  home  manu- 
factures, value  of  negroes  raised,  and  horses  and 
mules  raised,  which  would  amount  to  several 
millions — confining  ourself  to  the  surplus  pro- 
ductions, I say  we  will,  1 think,  do  so  with  some 
astonishment,  as  associated  with  it  must  be  the 
effort  to  estimate  the  vastness  of  the  capital  em- 
ployed to  pioduce  it.  Her  surplus  productions 
are  cotton,  lumber,  staves,  turpentine,  manufac- 
tured cottons,  coal,  &c. 

What  is  her  cotton  crop  and  its  value?  1 will 
arnve  at  it  in  this  way,  and  pardon  me  for  assu- 
ring those  who  read  this  that  1 am  quite  sure  1 
shall  not  be  far  liom  correct.  To  the  amount  of 
cotton  received  at  Mobile  1 will  add  the  quantity 
raised  in  North  Alabama,  which  is  forwarded 
down  the  Tennessee  or  hauled  overland  to  Mem- 
phis. I will  also  add  the  quantity  which  goes 
down  the  Chalahooche  to  Apalachicola.  Aduing 
these  together,  1 will  deduct  the  quantity  raised 
in  the  eastern  counties  of  Mississippi.  Tins  will 
show  the  crop  of  Alabama  to  result  as  per  fol- 
lowing table  : 

No.  of  bales  of  cotton  for  years. 
Where  received  raised.  1846-7.  1847-8.  1848-9. 
Alabama  and  Mississip- 
pi, at  Mobile 
Norih  Alabama  to  New 
Orleans,  as  per  cen- 
sus of  1840,  4y,225,- 
414  lbs.,  at  510  lbs.  to 
the  bale,  is 

East.  Alabama  shipped 
to  Apaiachicola  tor 
Chatahoochee.  ^ 

409, 962  583,161  676,000 

Less  Eastern  Mississip- 
pi crop  +60,000  80,000  80,000 


323,462  436,661  530,000 


*96,500  *96,500  *96,500 


+50,000  +50,000  +50,000 


And  the  following  table  will  show  the  value 
ot  those  crops  of  cotton,  at  the  average  il  sold  at, 
of  the  respective  seasons  at  Mobile  for  the  three 
years : 


Nett  crop  of  Alabama, 
in  bales 


409,962  503,161  596,000 


* Allowing  for  each  year  only  what  it  was  in 
1840,  as  per  census. 

+ This  year  the  Alabama  shipments  by  this  river 
may  be  some  ten  to  fifteen  thousand  bags  more  ; but 
for  several  years  it  has  been  about  these  figures. 

t Tins  is  as  much  or  more  than  we  received  from 
this  river  during  the  season  of  Mississippi  cotton,  as 
the  total  receipts  out  ot  il  were  but  122,000  bales  ; 
lor  the  other  years  they  are  about  coirecu 
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Enormous  as  this  is,  yet  the  great  interest  of 
Alabama,  as  well  as  the  whole  South,  does  not 
yield  so  profitable  a dividend  on  the  capital  in- 
vested a9  other  investments  elsewhere  do. 

Wealth  — But,  to  renew  the  subject,  let  US 
glance  at  her  wealth,  and  what  she  has  done  to 
promote  the  national  welfare. 

1st.  Of  lands  she  owns  15,011  520  acres,  and, 
besides  what  her  citizens  have  paid  for  Spanish 
and  French  grants  and  school  lands,  they  have 
paid  into  the  Land  Offices  of  the  Government 
$17  000,000  for  lands  in  their  wild  state. 

2d.  She  has  paid  to  Maryland,  Delaware,  Vir- 
ginia, &.c.  enormous  sums  lor  the  three  hundred 
thousand  negroes  she  owns. 

3d.  The  capital  invested  in  foreign  and  domes- 
tic commerce,  city  and  town  property,  houses, 
canals  and  railroads,  manufactures,  banking  and 
insurance,  iron  and  coal  mining,  timber  trade, 
steamboats  and  shipping,  with  ttie  increased  va- 
lue of  lands  by  clearing,  fencing,  &c.,  value  of 
slaves,  live  stock,  and  money  hoarded  is  very 
large  in  the  aggregate  amount,  an  estimate  of 
which  1 scarcely  dare  mention. 

4th.  Her  liberality  expends  in  trade  with  the 
other  States  a large  portion  of  tier  income. 

5th.  Theshipping  interest  is  largely  benefilted 
by  the  freighting  of  tier  six  hundred  thousand 
bales  of  cotton,  and  the  return  cargoes  purchased 
by  us. 

With  such  varied  and  extraordinary  advanta- 
ges (or  commerce,  manufacturing,  miniDg,  ship- 
building, limber-getting,  &,c.,  it  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  Alabama  is  beginning  to  direct  her 
attention  to  the  advantage  of  diversifying  her 
pursuits;  and,  under  any  circumstances,  in  time, 
those  vast  sources  of  wealth  now  reposing  within 
her  borders  must  become  transcendantiy  produc- 
tive. The  accumulation  of  wealth  which  has 
been  going  on,  but  which  which  has  been  regu- 
larly invested  in  the  purchase  of  negroes,  is  pow 
being  stayed  from  that  direction,  and  turned  to- 
wards other  industrial  pursuits.  It  is  obvious, 
however,  to  every  political  economist  that  it  is 
the  interest  of  every  interest  in  the  country  to 
promote  the  value  of  cotton,  as,  should  there  be 
a violent  transition  of  slave  labor  to  the  pursuits 
above  alluded  to,  and  which  is  entirely  practica- 
ble, a derangement  of  trade  would  ensue  which 
would  be  prejudical,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  to  the 
interests  of  other  sections  of  the  Confederacy. 
And  when  cotton  sells  well  public  lands  are  pur- 
chased freely,  and  the  direct  interest  the  Govern- 
ment lias  in  this  matter  will  be  readily  and  con- 
veniently demonstrated  by  the  following  table, 
showing  the  number  of  acres  of  land  owned  by 
the  citizens  of  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana, 
and  Arkansas,  the  amount  paul  lor  portions 
bought  of  the  Government,  and  the  number  of 
acres  in  each  remaining  unsold  : 
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This  table  shows  some  extraordinary  facts  that 
are  not  often  considered  by  those  who  abuse  the 
South,  namely,  that  besides  the  Government 
owning  82,693,611  acres  of  land,  which  would 
be  sooner  purchased  up  if  their  agricultural  pro 
duclions  could  be  promoted,  these  States  have 
paid  $41,246,827  for  the  lands  they  have  alone 
purchased  of  the  Government ; and  if  this  sum 
had  been  invested  at  the  average  time  of  their 
payment — say  1835,  in  six  percent,  stocks,  paya- 
ble semi-annually,  and  such  dividends  had  been 
reinvested  and  compounded  till  now — it  would 
reach  a total  sum  to-day  that  would  equal  fully 
all  the*bona  fide  capital  of  the  North  invested  in 
cotton  factories  and  shipping.  I allude  to  this  to 
present  a cause  why  ihe  South  may  appear 
behind  the  North  in  the  progress  of  her  factories, 
&c. 

Gotton  factories  and  iron  forges  are,  however, 
becoming  numerous.  Coal  mining  is  attract- 
ing great  attention,  and  from  the  great  profits 
arising  from  investments  in  ships,  and  our  won- 
derful facilities  for  building,  with  our  splendid 
timber  on  the  spot,  &c.,  it  is  not  unlikely  we 
shall  ere  long  enter  the  lists  as  competitors  with 
our  Northern  brethren  in  this  exceedingly  profi- 
table branch  of  their  wealth.  In  Alabama  our 
citizens  are  generally  exempt  from  embarrass- 
ment, and  in  certain  quarters  large  amounts  of 
money  are  known  to  be  hoarded. 

The  university  and  colleges,  the  high  schools 
and  academies  in  all  the  principal  towns  and  ci- 
ties of  the  State,  are  iri  the  highest  degree  flour- 
ishing ; and  the  great  increase  of  the  number  of 
churches  and  membership,  the  decrease  of  crime 
and  orderly  character  of  our  citizens,  manifest 
the  spreading  influence  there  of  religion. 

The  increase  of  population  of  Alabama,  Mis- 
sississippi,  and  Louisiana,  is  rapid  and  steady. 
For  example,  there  were  in — 

1820.  1830. 

Alabama  127,901  309,527 

Mississippi  75,448  136,621 

Louisiana  153,407  215,529 

And  in  1850,  a large  increase  will  be  found. 

In  conclusion,  the  writer  says,  “ 1 feel  the  ut- 
most pleasure  in  announcing  to  the  friends  of 
progress  every  where  that,  amongst  many  of 
tnose  who  have  violently  opposed  all  measures  for 
the^encouragemenl  of  enterprise  and  the  increase 
of  facilities  lor  the  development  of  our  resources 
more  actively  and  profitably,  practical  experience 
has  exposed  to  them  their  serious  errors,  and 
now,  iu  the  most  cordial  manner,  the  most  dis- 
tinguished as  well  as  many  of  the  masses  of  their 
portion  of  the  people  are  uniting  with  the  other 
portion  in  the  most  liberal  and  enlightened  dis- 
position to  meet  the  calls  of  the  whole  people  lor 
the  purposes  alluded  to. 


1840. 

590,756 

375,654 

352,411 


The  Debts  due  by  Foreign  States  to  Bri- 
tish Subjects. — The  following  circular  was  ad- 
dressed by  Viscount  Palmerston  to  her  Majesty’s 
represenlatives  in  Foreign  States,  respecting  the 
debts  due  by  Foreign  States  to  British  subjects. 

It  is  dated,  Foreign  office,  January,  1849  : — 

Her  Majesty’s  government  have  frequently  had 
occasion  to  instruct  her  Majesty’s  representatives 
in  various  foreign  States,  to  make  earnest  and 
friendly,  but  not  authoritative  representations  in 
support  of  the  unsatisfied  claims  of  British  sub- 
jects who  are  holders  of  public  bonds  and  money 
securities  of  those  States. 

As  some  misconception  appears  to  exist  in 
some  of  those  states  with  regard  lo  the  just  right 
of  her  Majesty’s  government  to  interfere  author- 
itatively, if  it  should  think  fit  to  do  so,  in  support 
of  those  claims,  1 have  to  inform  yon,  as  the  rep- 
resentative of  her  Majesty  in  one  of  those  states 
against  which  British  subjects  have  such  claims, 
that  it  is  for  the  British  government  entirely  a 
question  of  discretion,  and  by  no  means  a ques 
lion  of  international  right,  whether  they  should 
or  should  not  make  this  matter  the  subject  of  di- 
plomatic negotiation.  If  the  question  is  to  be 
considered  simply  in  its  bearing  upon  internation- 
al right,  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  of  the 
perfect  right  which  the  government  of  every 
country  possesses  to  take  up,  as  a matter  of  di- 
plomatic negotiation,  any  well  founded  complaint 
which  any  of  its  subjects  may  prefer  against  the 
government  of  another  country,  or  any  wrong 
which  from  such  foreign  government  those  sub- 
jects may  have  sustained  ; and  if  the  government 
of  one  country  is  entitled  to  demand  redress  for 
any  one  individual  among  its  subjects  who  may 
have  a just  but  unsatisfied  pecuniary  claim  upon 
the  government  of  another  country,  the  right  so 
to  require  redress  cannot  be  diminished  merely 
because  the  extent  of  the  wrong  is  increased,  and 
because,  instead  of  there  being  one  individua 
claiming  a comparatively  small  sum,  there  are  a 
great  number  ol  individuals  to  whom  a very  large 
amount  is  due. 

It  is,  therefore,  simply  a question  of  discretion 
wi.h  the  British  government  whether  this  matter 
should  not  be  taken  up  by  diplomatic  negoti  ition, 
and  the  decision  of  ttial  question  of  discretion 
tuins  entirely  upon  British  and  domestic  conside- 
rations. 

It  has  hitherto  been  thought  by  the  successive 
governments  of  Great  Britain  undesirable  that 
British  subjects  should  invest  their  capital  in 
loans  to  foreign  governments,  instead  of  em- 
ploying it  in  profitable  undertakings  at  home  ; 
and  with  a view  to  discourage  hazardous  loans 
to  foreign  governments  who  may  be  either  una- 
ble or  unwilling  to  pay  the  stipulated  interest 
thereupon,  the  British  government  has  hitherto 
thought  it  the  best  policy  to  abstain  from  taking 
up,  as  international  questions,  the  complaints 
made  by  British  subjects  against  foreign  gov- 
ernments which  have  failed  lo  make  good  their 
engagements  in  regard  lo  such  pecuniary  trans- 
actions. 

For  the  British  government  has  considered 
that  the  losses  of  imprudent  men,  who  have 
placed  mistaken  confidence  in  the  good  laith  of 
loreign  governments,  would  prove  a salutary 
warning  lo  others,  and  would  prevent  any  other 
foreign  loans  from  being  raised  in  Great  Britain 
except  by  governments  of  known  good  faiih  and 
ascertained  solvency.  Bat  nevertheless,  it  might 
happen  that.the  loss  occasioned  lo  British  sub- 
jects by  the  non-payment  of  interest  upon  loans 
made  by  them  to  loreign  governments,  migh 
become  so  great  that  it  would  be  too  high  a price 
lor  the  nation  to  pay  for  such  a warning  as  to 
the  future,  and  in  such  a stale  of  things  it  might 
become  the  duly  of  the  British  government  to 
make  these  matters  the  subject  oi  diplomatic  ne- 
gotiation. 

In  any  conversation  which  you  may  hereafter 
hold  with  the ministers  upon  this  sub- 

ject, you  will  not  fail  to  communicate  to  them 
the  views  which  her  Majesty’s  government  en 
lerlain  thereupon,  as  set  lurlh  in  this  despatch 
I am,  etc., 

(Signed,)  PALMERSTON. 


ply  by  Professor  Wedding,  Prussian  Patent  Com- 
missioner to  the  inquiries  of  a correspondent  on 
the  subject,  viz  : 

Every  invention  is  submitted  to  the  exami- 
nation of  the  Patent  Commissioners,  in  order  to 
ascertain  whether  it  is  quite  new, or  an  improve- 
ment.” The  Professor  recommends  the  “ de- 
livery of  good  and  correct  drawings,  [nothing 
said  about  a model,]  with  a clear  description,” 
which  should  be  “sealed  or  packed  up  in  a con- 
venient way,  and  sent,  with  some  lines,  to  the 
Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  at  Berlin,  by 
which  the  latter  is  informed  of  the  application 
for  a patent”  for  the  thing  described.  Patents 
not  beiug  granted  to  foreigners,  it  is  necessary 
to  name  some  citizen  of  Prussia  to  whom  the 
grant  may  be  made.  Foreigners  usually  employ 
an  agent  to  obtain  their  patents.  The  Professor 
names  a Mr.  W.  Eliot,  Kromenstrasse,  Birlin, 
as  a very  respectable  gentleman  engage  I in  such 
business.  Cost  of  Prussian  patent  two  and  a half 
Prussian  thalers — [about  two  dollars.]  “The 
examination  is  a very  thorough  one,”  and  if  the 
‘.invented  object  has  a likeness  with  an  existing 
one,  or  the  impr  ivement  is  not  a real  one,  or  if 
any  publication  (as,  for  instance,  through  the 
ournal  of  the  Franklin  Institute)  has  happened, 
"the  delivery  of  a patent  is  refused.” 


The  cost  of  collecting  the  revenue  in 
England  is  7 per  cent.,  in  France  11]  per  cent., 
and  in  Belgium,  43  per  cent,  of  the  gross  income. 


Port  Charges  in  England, — Some  idea  of  the 
charges  made  on  parcels,  atari  Engli-h  port,  may 
be  inferred  from  the  following  printed  list  of  them  : 
Customs  and  bond  entry,  duty  and  entry,  doc- 
ket and  entry,  dock  dues,  warehousing  charges, 
dock  rent,  weighing,  opening  for  customs,  exami- 
nation, and  repacking,  charges  paid  in  London, 
carriage,  bills  lading,  freight,  insurance  and  po- 
licy stamp,  agency,  &c.” 

America  and  France. — In  a speech  at  Wake- 
field, England,  April  12th,  Mr.  Richard  Cobden, 
M.  P.,  said  : 

1 The  most  enlightened  man  in  France  assured 
me — Michael  Chevalier,  one  of  the  most  accom- 
plished political  economists  of  the  day,  and  one 
of  the  most  courageous  of  men,  too,  for  he  dared 
to  enunciate  his  opinions  in  the  face  of  the  Red 
Republicans — he  calculated  that  if  all  the  money 
which  France  has  spent  since  the  peace  upon  her 
armaments  and  fortifications,  over  and  above  that 
spent  for  the  same  objects  by  the  U.  Slates,  had 
been  laid  out  in  France  as  it  h3S  been  in  the  U. 
States,  it  would  have  given  them  as  many  steam- 
boats and  as  many  miles  of  navigable  canal  and 
railway  as  there  are  in  the  United  Slates,  with  all 
the  conseqnenl  amount  of  employment  and  the 
vast  means  of  reproductive  power  which  would 
have  been  consequent  upon  it.  [Hear  and  cheers  ] 
What  Michael  Chevalier  calculates  for  France, 
1 calculate  for  England.  You  cannot  support  our 
social  and  economical  condition  with  this  serious 
waste  for  that  unproductive  service.  [Hear, 
hear.] 

Abolition  of  Capital  Punishment. — Since 
the  year  1BI0,  1400  persons  have  been  executed 
in  England,  for  crimes  which  are  no  longer  capi- 
tal by  the  English  law. 


Law  of  Patents  in  Prussia. — The  National 
Intelligencer  of  18th  inst.,  contains  the  following 
in  relation  thereto,  being  the  substance  of  a re- 


British  Navigatijn  Laws  and  the  United 
States. — The  leading  provisions  of  the  British 
Navigation  Bill,  as  it  passed  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  now  comes  before  the  House  of 
Lords,  may  be  embraced  in  a nut  shell.  It  limits 
the  coasting  trade  both  at  home  and  in  the  colo- 
nies, to  British  vessels,  (except  in  India,  where 
it  is  left  lo  the  discretion  of  the  Governor-Gene- 
ral,) but  opens  the  direct  trade,  both  with  Great 
Britain  and  her  Colonies,  lo  the  vessels  of  all  na- 
tions which  extend  a reciprocal  freedom  lo  Bri- 
tish vessels.  What  there  is  in  these  provisions, 
or  either  of  them,  lo  disturb  an  American's  equa- 
nimity, we  cannot  imagine.  A despatch  from 
Washington  slates,  that  should  the  bill  finally 
become  a law  in  England,  General  Taylor  will 
lay  it  before  Congress,  as  a proper  subject  of  le- 
gislation ; and  the  idea  seems  to  be  confirmed 
by  the  following  from  the  National  Whig  : 

“ if  it  becomes  a law,  the  subject  of  recipro- 
cating will,  no  doubt,  form  a large  part  of  the 
deliberations  of  the  next  Congress.  For  our- 
selves, we  deny  tne  right  of  the  treaty-making 
power,  to  lake  cognizance  of  Ihe  question.  It  is 
a revenue  measure,  and  belongs  to  the  House  of 
Representatives.” — [ Baltimore  Sun. 
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Slate  Labor  in  Factories. — From,  the  Char- 
leston Mercury  : — Much  diversity  of  sentiment 
has  heretofore  prevailed  relative  to  the  availabili- 
ty of  slave  labor  for  manufacturing  purposes. 
While  some  have  contended  that  the  negro  could 
not  be  advantageously  employed  in  manufacto- 
ries, and  that  even  if  otherwise  there  would  be 
manifest  impropriety  in  congregating  them  in  the 
numbers  necessary  for  such  purposes;  others  have 
maintained  that  there  is  no  department  of  labor 
in  which  they  can  be  more  profitably  or  safely 
engaged.  In  such  a conflict  of  opinion  experience 
is  the  only  safe  arbiter,  and  as  having  a most  im- 
portant bearing  upon  the  decision  of  this  question, 
we  copy  from  the  Columbia  Telegraph  the  stale, 
ment  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Saluda  Fac 
tort.  Mr.  Graves  is  from  New  England,  where 
he  has  had  much  experience  in  superintending 
operatives,  and  is  familiar  with  the  work- 
ings and  discipline  of  the  factories  in  that 
section  of  the  Union.  He  came  to  Ihe 
South  with  opinions  made  up  as  to  the  in 
capacity  of  the  negro  for  Factory  labor,  and  yet, 
alter  ample  time  has  been  taken  to  thoroughly 
test  the  question,  he  candidly  avows  that  his  for- 
mer opinions  were  erroneous,  and  declares  his 
conviciion  that  slave  labor  is  just  as  suitable  for 
manufacturing  purposes  as  the  while  labor  of  the 
North.  Under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
we  consider  Mr.  Graves’  opinion  as  entitled  to 
the  highest  respect,  and  it  will  necessarily  have 
great  influence  upon  minds  « hich  have  hereto- 
fore entertained  doubts  upon  this  important  sub- 
ject : 

Mr.  Editor — Dear  Sir:— As  the  profitable 
employment  of  laoor  is  engrossing  the  public 
mind  at  the  present  time,  1 cheerfully  comply 
with  your  request,  to  furnish  a statement  of  our 
experience  in  the  employment  of  blacks,  in  the 
manufactory  of  Cotton  goods. 

Previous  to  my  coming  to  this  Stale,  a little 
more  than  a year  since,  1 had  always  supposed 
that  blacks  could  not  be  employed  to  advantage 
in  that  department  of  labor.  This  impressiun 
was  created,  not  by  personal  observations,  but 
by  the  constant  representation  of  their  extreme 
indolence,  carelessness,  arid  utter  want  of  inge- 
nuity. 

Upon  my  arrival  at  Saluda  Factory,  1 found  in 
the  employ  of  that  Company  several  black  hands, 
and  although  a vote  hail  been  passed  by  the 
Stockholders  to  dismiss  them,  and  to  employ  ex- 
clusively while  hands — yet  it  was  necessary  to 
retain  the  blacks  until  the  time  for  which  they 
were  engaged,  should  expire.  This  gave  me  an 
opportunity  lo  notice  their  habits  and  to  lest  their 
efficiency  as  operatives  in  a Colton  Factory. 
Their  activity  and  promptness  soon  attracted  my 
notice,  and  1 watched  with  great  interest  and 
some  curiosity,  the  progress  of  affairs,  until  the 
close  ol  their  term  of  service.  At  the  expira- 
tion of  that  time,  my  former  impressions  had 
entirely  given  place  to  the  conviction,  that  under 
all  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  Mill, 
it  would  be  decidedly  for  the  interest  of  the 
Stockholders  still  lo  retain  in  their  employ  a 
large  proportion  of  black  hands.  And  as  the 
immediate  cause  for  the  passage  of  the  above 
vole  seemed  lo  be  removed,  they  acceded  to  the 
proposition. 

To  effect  this  it  became  necessary  to  employ 
several  new  hands,  nearly  all  of  whom  had  never 
before  seen  a Coilo  i Factory.  They  were  put 
to  the  work  as  new  hands,  receiving  no  greater 
lacilnies  for  learning  and  performing  their  duties 
than  is  always  allowed  lo  such  hands  ; and  1 
have  never  seen  an  equal  number  of  entirely 
new  hands  become  efficient  operatives  in  less 
lime. 

1 believe  that  an  equal  number  of  persons  may 
be  taken  Irom  the  farming  districts  of  any  of  the 
Northern  Stales,  with  the  same  discriminations 
as  to  native  talent,  and  put  lo  the  same  kind  of 
wuik,  and  they  will  not  become  more  efficient  in 
the  same  length  ol  time. 

It  is  true  mat  it  requires  skill  and  intelligence 
to  manage  cotton  machinery  lo  advantage;  so  it 
requires  skill  and  inlelligeuce  to  manage  a farm 
or  plantation  lo  advantage.  It  does  not  follow, 
that  because  the  person  who  works  with  the  hoe, 
does  nut  understand  why  one  kind  of  compost  is 
pul  in  one  place  and  a different  kind  in  another, 
that  therelore  he  cannot  do  justice  lo  the  plants 
wuti  his  hoe — neither  does  itt.dlow,  that  because 
the  operative  is  not  versed  in  the  sciences  or 
skilled  in  the  mechanic  arts,  that  therelore  he 
cannot  be  efficient  at  the  spinning  frame  or  the 
loom,  as  an  operative. 

1 know  very  well  that,  in  the  selection  of 


hands  for  the  mills  at  the  North,  preference  is 
always  given  to  those  who  have  enjoyed  the  ad- 
vantages of  intellectual  culture;  the  entire  want 
of  which  would  be  considered  almost  sufficient  to 
disqualify  the  applicant  for  any  service  in  the 
mill.  But  that  deficiency  in  the  white  population 
of  Massachusetts  is  an  index  to  a very  different 
state  of  things  from  that  which  the  same 
deficiency  denotes  in  the  blacks  of  South  Caroli- 
na. 

In  the  former  State  there  is  a school  brought 
within  reach  of  every  man’s  door,  and  he  is  per- 
mitted, nay  entreated , to  send  his  children  lo 
school  and  have  them  educated  “ without  money 
and  without  price.”  If,  therefore,  such  oppor- 
tunities are  allowed  to  pass  unimproved,  it  is 
not  difficult  to  divine  in  what  habits  such  per- 
sons must  have  been  drilled.  The  same  deficiency 
intentionally  universal  among  the  blacks,  bears 
no  such  evidence  of  indolence  and  recklessness  of 
valuable  acquisition.  They  are  early  trained  to 
habits  ofinuuslry  and  patient  endurance,  and  by 
the  concentration  of  all  their  faculties  to  Ihe 
few  departments  of  human  acquisition  to  which 
they  are  necessarily  restricted,  their  imitative 
faculties  become  cultivated  to  a very  high  de- 
gree, their  muscles  become  trained  and  raaue 
obedient  to  the  will,  so  that  whatever  they  see 
done  they  are  very  quick  in  learning  to  do,  with- 
out entering  into  any  philosophical  inquiry  as  to 
the  method  of  doing  it. 

Our  carding  and  spinning  rooms  are  furnished 
with  black  hands  almost  entirely,  and  they  pei- 
form  their  duties  as  promptly  and  as  well  as  any 
hands  l have  ever  seen. 

We  have  thirty-eight  cards  and  about  five 
thousand  spindles;  we  are  making  yarns  ol  all 
numuers,  from  five  lo  twenty.  We  have  also  in- 
troduced colored  work  into  the  Mill;  and  although 
our  arrangements  for  the  colored  work  are  not 
quite  completed,  causing  a small  loss  in  the 
amount  of  work,  yet  we  are  manufacturing  over 
twelve  thousand  pounds  of  Colton  per  week — the 
work  for  the  last  week  being  twelve  thousand 
one  hundred  and  forty  pounds. 

Whether  it  be  the  true  policy  of  the  South  to 
employ  blacks  in  that  department  of  labor,  or 
whether  there  is  any  real  danger  lo  be  apprehend- 
ed from  the  influence  of  sensible  men  from  the 
North  lo  learn  them,  or  whether  it  is  advisable 
for  the  South  to  enter  into  that  department  of 
labor  at  all  or  not,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  lo  the 
capacity  or  availability  of  the  blacks  ill  becoming  ef- 
ficient operatives,  or  of  the  ultimate  success  ot  trie 
working  class  of  the  white  population  (if  they 
persevere)  in  becoming  successful  manufacturers. 

J.  Graves. 

The  Future  of  the  South. — The  Boston 
Allas  says  : — We  fully  agree  with  the  statement 
which  is  often  m ide,  that  so  far  as  natui  al  advan- 
tages are  concerned,  the  South  altogether  leads 
the  North  in  facilities  for  manufacturing,  parti- 
cularly in  the  manufacture  of  cotton.  She  has 
water  power  in  abundance.  She  has  coal  and 
iron  in  inexhaustible  supplies,  of  which  the  New 
England  Stales  have  none;  and  more  than  all, 
she  possesses  the  soil  and  climate  on  which  to 
grow  the  raw  material,  and  which  no  law,  no 
capital,  no  enterprise,  can  take  from  her.  In 
this  last  particular,  the  cotton  growing  States 
need  tear  no  competition.  -Not  all  the  fiee  trade 
laws  in  the  world,  or  all  the  protective  tariffs 
that  ever  filled  the  pages  of  a statute  book,  can 
transfer  the  immense  business  of  cotton  growing 
Irom  the  South  lo  the  North.  It  remains  there, 
fixed  by  the  immutable  laws  of  Providence. 
Possessing  sll  these  advantages,  what  is  to  hinder 
the  Soutn  from  outstripping  the  NorLh  ill  the 
manufacture  of  cotton?  Nothing  but  the  very 
thing  which  our  South  Carolina  friend  is  so 
anxious  to  preserve  and  perpetuate,  slavery. 

To  which  the  Augusta  Ga.  Sentinel  responds,  as 
follows: — 1'he  holders  of  slaves  owe  it  to  them- 
selves to  demonstrate,  in  a large  way,  that  cotton 
can  be  picked,  carded,  spun,  aud  woven,  as  well 
as  grown  al  the  South.  Nothing  short  ol  this 
will  stop  the  ceaseless  reproaches  and  unjust  im- 
putations cast  upon  the  relation  of  master  and 
servant,  as  it  exists  in  this  quarter  of  the  Union, 
it  is  the  duty  of  all  cotton  planteis  to  take  hold 
of  this  great  question  of  mauulacluring  aud  me- 
chanical industry  in  good  earnest.  Ot  all  men, 
you  are  most  deeply  interested  in  creating  a 
steady  home  market  for  your  great  staple.  Ol 
all  men,  you  are  most  to  be  beuefitted  by  proving 
that  slave  labor  in  Georgia  is  as  prutimble  to 
you,  and  as  useful  lo  the  world,  as  free  labor  is 
at  the  North,  or  can  be  at  the  South.  The  whole 


matter  will  turn  in  the  end  on  the  one  pivot  of 
dollars  and  cents.  Slavery  was  abolished  in 
New  York  because  experience  proved  that  the 
relation  of  master  and  slave  was  not  profitable  to 
the  master.  The  people  of  the  non-slaveholding 
States  firmly  believe  that  institution  is  unprofit- 
able at  the  South — that  every  planting  Stale 
would  be  much  better  off  if  its  ciffzens  would 
emancipate  their  servants.  This  is  also  the  de- 
liberate opinion  of  ninety  nine  in  every  one  hun- 
dred of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  emigianls 
from  Europe,  who  annually  flock  to  this  country, 
remain  permanently , and  become  a portion  of  its 
sovereign  rulers. 

We  must  show  by  visible  results  that  slavery 
is  not  incompatible  with  improvement  of  the  soil; 
is  not  inimical  to  common  schools  and  a high 
standard  of  general  intelligence;  arid  is  not  hostile 
to  the  most  successful  manufacturing,  mechanical 
and  commercial  industry.  We  can  influence  and 
control  public  opinion  on  all  these  points  if  we 
will  only  set  ourselves  properly  and  steadily  at 
work  to  attain  the  objects  indicated.  Our  sec- 
tional movements,  our  empty  resolutions  and 
“committees  of  safety,”  are  taken  by  the  civil- 
ized world  as  a confession  of  weakness  ; a con- 
sciousness of  wrong  which  can  not  endure  the 
searching  light  of  truth  and  a free  discussion. 

So  far  is  slavery  from  being  naturally  opposed 
lo  all  progress  and  improvement  in  rural  and 
mechanical  arts,  in  internal  trade  and  foreign 
commerce,  in  popular  education  and  moral  in- 
struction, that  it  can  easily  be  made  auxiliary  to 
all  these  important  ends.  It  is  the  perfection  of 
human  wisdom  to  make  the  best  possible  use  of 
all  the  means  which  a good  Providence  has 
placed  at  our  disposal.  To  whom  much  is  given, 
much  will  also  be  required.  Because  God  has 
given  us  much,  it  will  not  do  to  say  in  practice 
that  .we  need  do  nothing  for  ourselves.  Our 
abundant  means  for  labor,  our  great  advantages 
ol  climate,  soil  and  water  power,  demand  the 
most  skilful  use,  the  most  profitable  employment. 

We  insert  the  following,  as  a proper  appendage  lo 
the  above,  taken  from  the  Natchez  Courier: — The 
Mississippi  Manufacturing  Company  at  Draine’s 
Mills,  Choctaw  county,  is  now  in  successful 
operation,  yielding  a large  dividend.  It  has  now 
five  hundred  spindles  in  operation,  which  con- 
sume daily  five  hundred  pounds  of  spun  thread. 
The  cost  of  the  cotton  consumed  every  day  is 
fifteen  dollars,  other  expenses  ten  dollars,  making 
in  all  twenty-five  dollars.  The  manufactured 
article  sells  readily  at  twenty  cents,  making  the 
whole  product  of  the  spindles  fifty-six  dollars  per 
day  I What  a splendid  investment 

And  in  reference  to  this  subject  the  Baltimore 
American  says  : — It  is  not  generally  known  that 
within  the  last  year  or  two  steps  have  been  taken 
at  the  South  with  a view  to  supply  the  home 
market  vvilli  domestic  flour.  Several  large  flour- 
ing establishments  have  been  put  in  operation  in 
the  States  of  Georgia  and  Alabama,  by  which 
good  merchantable  flour  is  produced  from  South- 
ern grain.  The  “ Mobile  City  Mills,”  of  Messrs. 
Anderson  & Co.,  are  capable  of  turning  out  six 
hundred  barrels  a week,  and  the  papers  state 
that  they  find  a ready  sale  for  all  the  flour  they 
can  make.  These  mills  are  supplied  with  wheat 
from  New  Orleans,  but  during  the  past  year  they 
consumed  about  three  thousands  bushels  of  Ala- 
bama wheat,  bought  at  $1  to  $1,25  per  bushel. 

There  are  at  present  m Georgia  several  exten- 
sive mills  producing  flour,  which  finds  a ready 
home  aiarket,  and  is  rapidly  reducing  the  amount 
of  importations  from  the  Northern  markets.  In 
addition  lo  those  now  in  operation,  it  is  contem- 
plated to  erect  one  or  more  large  flouring  mills 
al  Augusta,  on  the  immense  water  power  which 
has  been  recently  introduced  there  lor  manufac- 
turing purposes.  The  Georgia  Railroad,  having 
penetrated  the  Cherokee  region,  and  opened  a 
channel  for  the  produce  of  one  of  the  finest 
wheat  growing  countries  in  the  Union,  Augusta, 
located  as  it  is,  at  its  Southern  termination,  will 
be  abundantly  supplied  with  grain,  which  her 
millers  will  convert  into  flour  for  the  supply  of 
those  markets  which  have  heretofore  drawn  all 
their  supplies  from  this  city  and  the  North. 

Cotton  Culture. — The  New  Orleans  Bulletin 
says  : “ The  Slate  of  Georgia  is  the  largest  cot- 
ton growing  State  in  the  Union,  and  it  is  almost 
incredible  that  ‘ the  small  beginnings’  of  a trade 
which  is  more  extensive  than  that  of  any  other 
one  product,  are  of  such  recent  dale,  as  to  be 
within  the  memory  of  living  witnesses.  One  is 
slow  lo  believe,  that  the  man  is  yet  alive,  who 
bought  the  first  pound  of  Upland  Cotton  in  Geor- 
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gia,  and  who  with  his  own  hands  assorted  and 
packed  the  first  parcel  for  market,  and  yet  such 
is  the  fact. 

“ We  gather  from  that  excellent  journal, 
Hunt's  Merchants'  Magazine,  some  curious  memo- 
randa in  relation  to  the  rise  and  progress  of  the 
great  staple,  which  as  they  hare  interested  us, 
may  likewise  excite  the  interest  of  some  of  our 
readers. 

“ Colton  is  an  article  which  was  almost  un- 
known in  commerce  until  the  close  of  the  last 
century.  Of  the  two  kinds  cultivated  in  the  Uni- 
ted Slates,  the  black  seed  or  long  staple  cotton 
was  first  cultivated  in  Georgia,  about  the  year 
1786,  the  green  seed  or  short  staple  cotton,  some 
years  after,  although  it  had  been  raised  in  North 
Carolina  and  Virginia  in  a limited  way  prior  to 
the  revolution.  The  native  place  of  the  seed  of 
the  long  staple  cotton  is  believed  to  be  Persia. 
The  first  bag  exported  from  Georgia  was  grown 
by  Alexander  Bisset,  of  St.  Simon’s  island,  and 
shipped  from  Savannah  by  Thomas  Miller,  in 
1788.  Mr.  Miller  is  still  living  in  Camden  coun- 
ty, in  the  enjoyment  of  a green  old  age.  He  was 
one  ol  the  first  who  engaged  in  the  business  of 
buying  cotton  in  the  Savannah  market,  and  for  a 
long  time  was  the  only  purchaser.  It  came  to 
him  in  parcels  of  from  20  lbs.  to  100  lbs.,  and 
with  his  own  hands  he  assorted  and  packed  it  for 
market.  T1  is  exclusive  and  ardent  zeal  in  bring- 
ing forward  the  article,  gave  him  very  early  the 
name  of  “Colton  Miller,”  which  he  still  holds 
in  much  honor.  In  1792  the  growth  of  cotton 
was  so  inconsiderable,  or  as  a commercial  article, 
deemed  of  so  little  value,  that  Mr.  Jay,  in  his 
treaty  with  England  negotiated  that  year,  con- 
sented to  the  stipulation  that  no  cotton  should  be 
imported  Irom  America.  The  Senate  refused  to 
ratify  the  article,  in  1792,  the  entire  crop  of  the 
United  States,  was  45U  bags;  in  1847,  2,351,335 
bags  ! in  1784,  an  American  vessel  that  carried 
eight  bags  to  Liverpool  was  seized,  on  the  ground, 
that  so  much  cotton  could  not  be  the  produce  of  the 
United  States.  In  1794,  the  invention  of  the  saw 
gin,  ol  Eli  Whitney,  of  Connecticut,  gave  a pow- 
erful impetus  to  the  culture  of  cotton,  and  lrom 
that  period  its  production  has  been  rapidly  on- 
ward. 

Should  we  encourage  the  Northern  Press  ? 
— In  answer  to  this  the  Mbeville  Banner  of  South 
Carolina  says  : — 

When  we  consider  the  hostile  attitude  the 
North  has  assumed  towards  us  and  our  institu- 
tions, the  question  forces  itself  upon  us,  should 
we  encourage  their  prints  that  are  the  vehicles 
through  which  we  are  to  be  taunted  and  insulted. 
We  know  it  is  rather  a difficult  task  to  convince 
a great  many  amongst  us  of  the  impropriety  ol 
such  a course,  from  the  fact  that  we  may  be  re- 
garded selfish  in  this  matter,  and  that  these  prints 
are  afforded  cheaper  than  those  published  m our 
own  land.  And  again  that  it  is  too  much  the  case 
that  we  are  prone  to  believe  things  brought  from 
a distance  belter  than  those  at  home.  No  one 
can  deny  the  fact  upon  comparison,  that  the  news- 
papers of  the  South  are  conducted  with  as  much 
ability  as  those  of  the  North;  true  they  are  not 
so  cheap,  but  give  us  the  same  amount  of  sub- 
scription and  tins  will  most  assuredly  be  the  case. 
It  is  a matter  of  surprise  when  we  look  into  the 
different  post  offices  around  us,  to  see  the  number 
of  Northern  papers  that  find  their  way  into  the 
hands  of  Southern  readers,  papers  too  which 
overlook  no  opportunity  to  vilify  and  denounce 
us,  and  whose  only  recommendation  is  a weekly 
love  lale,  the  sickly  production  of  some  visionary 
idler,  or  sentimental  school  girl.  We  have  known 
very  intelligent  men  amongst  us  to  discontinue 
their  subscriptions  to  papers  published  in  this 
Stale  that  were  every  way  worthy  of  patronage 
to  subscribe  for  some  overgrown  Northern  week- 
ly because  it  was  afforded  cheaper.  Should  this 
bo  the  case  at  the  present  time  when  insult  after 
insult  has  been  heaped  upon  us  by  these  prints? 

I he  press  ol  the  North  is  the  great  power  that 
has  wrought  the  rapid  and  important  change 
upon  the  question  of  abolition  that  has  taken 
place  within  the  last  few  years  in  this  country. 
It  has  groaned  under  the  weight  of  villainous 
publications  that  have  covered  the  land  as  a flood 
doing  secretly  their  work  of  mischief,  and  under- 
mining the  very  Constitution  itself.  Under  the 
name  and  garb  of  philanthropy,  appeals  have 
been  made  to  the  people  to  shake  off'  the  sin  of 
slavery,  a thing  oflensive  both  to  God  and  man. 
Where  these  have  failed,  resort  has  been  had  to 
cai mature  and  insult,  and  the  Southern  master 
represented  as  the  veriest  tyrant  upon  the  earth, 


holding  over  his  down-trodden  slave  the  rod  reek- 
ing with  his  blood.  Nor  has  this  system  of  injus- 
tice and  insult  yet  abated  one  jot,  but  our  calum- 
niators are  zealous  as  ever  in  endeavoring  to 
prejudice  the  world  against  us.  Argument  the 
most  convincing  and  remonstrance  have  alike 
been  expended  in  vain  by  the  South  ; and  now 
there  is  nothing  left  U3  but  to  oppose  to  this  fell 
spirit  the  most  determined  resistance  and  non- 
intercourse. 

Shall  we  then  continue  to  read  their  papers 
under  the  existing  state  of  things,  and  with  our 
funds,  furnish  them  the  means  to  still  insult  us? 
It  is  high  time  we  were  looking  to  the  matter, 
and  that  we  should  begin  to  consider  our  means 
of  redress  and  defer.ee. 

Camelina  Sativa. — Some  of  the  Georgia 
planlcis,  for  want  of  sufficient  encouragement  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  Cotton  plant,  are  beginning 
to  give  attention  to  the  culture  of  Camelina  Sa- 
tiva, (or  gold  of  pleasure,)  an  urictiou3  seed 
resembling  flaxseed,  from  which  oil  is  expressed 
in  the  same  manner  as  from  flaxseed.  The  plant 
is  a native  of  Siberia,  but  well  adapted  to  our 
Southern  climate.  It  is  an  annual,  growing  from 
two  and  a half  to  three  feet  high,  and  yields  a 
large  and  certain  crop.  It  is  already  in  demand 
in  this  country. 


Jiliscellancous. 

Cholera  — The  following  suggestions  in  rela- 
tion to  this  disease  and  the  mode  of  treatment 
are  from  the  pens  of  professional  gentlemen  of 
high  standing,  whose  opportunities  of  observing 
it  in  its  various  forms  have  been  such  as  to  en- 
title their  opinions  and  recommendations  to  the 
highest  respect.  The  first  paper  is  from  Dr. 
Edward  Jenner  Coxe,  (son  of  Dr.  J.  Redman 
Coxe,  of  Philadelphia,)  of  New  Orleans,  and 
and  the  second  from  Dr.  Drake,  of  Cincinnati : 
Dr.  Cox  says : 

Cholera,  in  its  general  acceptation,  consists  in 
excessive,  frequent,  and  sudden  discharges  from 
the  stomach  and  bowels,  produced  by  vaiious 
causes,  most  frequently  either  irregularity  in 
diet,  impioper  food,  or  an  excess  of  that  in  itself 
proper,  especially  if  conjoined  with  great  changes 
in  the  weather,  and  inattention  to  warm  clothing. 
Tnere  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  Cho- 
lera lately  in  our  city,  was  dependant  upon  some 
general  cause,  most  probably  as  most  intelligibly, 
of  an  atmospheric  character,  or  so  large  a num- 
ber cases,  in  a season  not  ordinarily  liable  to 
diseases  of  that  class,  would  not  have  been  ob- 
served. By  some,  this  cause  has  been  attributed 
to  a peculiar  electric  condition  of  the  air;  by 
others,  to  the  presence  in  it  of  myriads  ol  ani- 
malculi.  It  must,  however,  be  confessed  the 
real  cause  remains  at  present,  as  in  all  probabili- 
ty it  ever  will,  a profound  secret  and  natural 
mystery.  Mysterious  as  may  be  the  cause,  the 
effects  are  unfortunately  too  well  ascertained  by 
the  manifestation  of  a powerful  poisonous  influ- 
ence on  the  nervous,  hepatic  and  circulatory 
systems.  Certain  it  is,  that  this  morbific  cause 
exerts  a power  to  impel  the  blood  lroui  me  sur- 
face upon  the  centre  and  large  organs  of  the 
body,  as  shown  by  the  decrease  in  the  volume 
and  toice  of  the  pulse,  the  livid,  cold,  and  shrun- 
ken skin;  the  contracted  appearance  and  pecu- 
liar expression  of  the  face,  frequently  wiltiout 
rnoluse  discharges,  or  other  cause  to  afford  a 
reasonable  explanation  of  such  startling  and  po- 
sitive results. 

These  things  being  so,  the  most  important 
question  naturally  presents  itself,  as  to  the  pro- 
per course  to  be  pursued,  in  order  to  remove  the 
cause,  arrest  the  lurlher  progress  of  the  disease, 
and  restore  the  body  to  a slate  of  health. 

Desirous  of  making  ttiese  remarks  practically 
useful,  I proceed  to  notice  the  different  manner 
in  which  the  attack  commences,  and  the  general 
plans  of  proceeding  found  most  serviceable. 

1st.  'The  premonitory  symptoms  generally, 
though  not  invariably,  observed,  were  headache, 
a furred  tongue,  nausea,  diarrhoea,  with  more  or 
less  uneasiness,  if  not  pains,  in  the  oowels,  and 
at  times  cramp  in  the  legs. 

2d.  These,  at  times,  quickly  assume  the  ap- 
pearance ol  a ri  vere  attack,  vomiting  and  pur- 
ging beconn-  g r cquent,  and  soon  followed  by 


the  characteristic  symptoms.  Hence  the  neces- 
sity for  prompt  attention,  in  even  slight  derange- 
ment of  the  bowels,  during  the  existence  of  an 
epidemic  atmosphere. 

3d.  Frequently  we  find  a person,  apparently 
enjoying  perfect  health,  suddenly  seized  with 
spasm  or  pain,  at  times  intense,  in  different  parts 
of  me  body,  sometimes  without  nausea,  vomit- 
ing, or  looseness,  but  presenting  the  characteris- 
tic symptoms,  as  rapid  loss  of  strength,  a feeling 
of  general  uneasiness,  alternate  chills  and  fever, 
a sunken  appearance  of  the  face,  a livid  and 
contracted  state  of  the  skin,  with  a diminution 
in  the  force  and  volume  of  the  pulse,  weak  voice, 
great  thirst,  and  a sensation  ol  h"at  or  burning 
in  the  region  of  the  stomach.  This  stale  may  be 
the  prelude  to  profuse  watery  discharges  from 
the  slock  and  bowels,  or  without  them.  The 
disease,  unless  speedily  arrested,  may  terminate 
fatally  in  a few  hours. 

In  several  cases  where  the  disease,  commen- 
cing with  the  ordinary  symptoms,  had  yielded 
to  treatment,  the  liver  commenced  pouring  out 
large  quantities  of  vitiated  bile,  prostrating  still 
more  the  vital  energies,  and  rendering  the  issue 
extremely  doubtful.  In  these  cases,  should  the 
brain  remain  unaffected,  great  care,  good  nur- 
sing, and  mild,  nutritious  food,  frequently  reward 
our  exertions  by  a perfect  recovery  ; but  if  that 
important  urgan  does  become  affected,  conges- 
tion is  to  be  apprehended,  with  its  frequent  ter- 
mination— death. 

The  treatment  of  cholera  must  necessarily 
depend  upon  the  actual  condition  of  the  patient. 
Il  the  premonitory  symptoms  alone  be  present, 
there  are  a variety  of  remedies  lo  be  resorted  to, 
with  almost  a certainty  of  success.  The  follow- 
ing, separate  or  several  conjoined,  will  rarely 
tail  : — Laudanum,  10  lo  25  drops  ; paregoric,  40 
to  100;  essence  of  peppermint,  10  to  30  ; spirits 
of  camphor,  10  to  20;  tincture  of  ginger,  20  to 
40;  coin,  tincl.  myrrh,  10  to  30  drups.  The 
dose  lo  be  repeated  every  half  hour,  hour  or  two 
hours,  according  to  the  violence  of  the  symp- 
toms. At  times,  the  addition  of  one  or  more 
teaspoonfuls  of  the  spiced  syrup  of  rhubarb,  with 
a few  drops  of  the  tincture  ol  kino,  or  catechu, 
has  proved  very  serviceable,  in  these  cases, 
the  cholera  syrup,  will:  or  without  the  pills, 
may  be  used  with  the  most  positive  certainty. 

When  the  disease  is  lully  formed,  if  the  pro- 
position be  correct  that  il  depends  upon  some 
poisonous  influence  having  seized  upon  the  ner- 
vous system,  opposing  the  vital  powers,  what  is 
more  natural  or  reasonable  than  endeavoring, 
by  some  powerful  perlurbaling  means,  lo  com- 
pletely change  the  current,  restore  a heelthy  cir- 
culation, determine  lo  the  skin,  and  thus  free  the 
overloaded  organs. 

Experience  fully  proves  that  we  possess  no 
remedy,  or  set  of  remedies,  so  well  adapted  to 
effect  this  object  with  as  much  certainly  and 
promptness  as  a stimulating  emetic,  and  of  the 
various  articles  of  that  class,  no  one  equals  that 
ol  one  lablespoonful  of  mustard,  three  or  four  of 
common  salt,  in  three  or  four  pints  of  warm  wa- 
ter. A small  portion,  half  a leaspoonlul,  of 
cayenne  pepper,  may  occasionally  be  added  with 
advantage  as  to  its  stimulating  properties.  Tne 
meie  act  of  vomiting  is  not  sufficient,  the  cau^e 
ol  the  sickness  is  already  effecting  this  with  the 
most  rapid  and  serious  consequences.  The  natu- 
ral results  of  this  emetic,  taken  freely,  lour  or 
five  tumblerfulls  in  quick  succession,  are  power- 
lul  straining  and  vomiting,  a determination  to 
the  surlace,  and  consequent  warm  skin  and  per- 
spiration, a lull  pulse,  an  almost  immediate  ces- 
sation of  vomiting  and  purging,  as  also  of  the 
pain  or  spasm,  whether  ol  the  body  or  limbs,  and 
a most  marked  improvement  in  the  feelings  and 
appearance  ol  the  patient. 

It  is  by  no  means  an  unusual  circumstance  for 
the  patient,  although  having  suffered  extreme 
pain  lor  hour»,  to  fall  into  a sound,  quiet  sleep, 
which  frequently  continues  for  several  hours. 

1 am  well  aware  that  other  means  often  pro- 
duce some  of  these  results,  but  as  far  as  l have 
been  an  eye- witness,  never  so  quickly,  so  cer- 
tainly, to  the  same  extent,  with  so  little  disturb- 
ance or  inconvenience  subsequently,  lo  any  part 
ol  the  system,  nor  affording  an  equal  probability 
of  effecting  a perfect  cure. 

For  the  third  manner  of  attack,  besides  the 
usual  remedies,  dry  or  moist  stimulating  friction, 
mustard  poultices  to  the  stomach,  spine,  or  feet; 
cupping  ; powerlul  diffusable  stimulants,  with  or 
without  opium,  quinine,  &c.,  which  doubtless 
often  prove  successful,  I cannot  too  strongly  re- 
commend the  immediate  use  in  the  first  place,  of 
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llie  mustard  and  salt  emetic,  for  the  reasons  al- 
ready specified. 

Proceeding  on  the  assumption  that  thi3  emetic 
has  produced  the  desired  reaction  and  possible 
dislodgement  of  the  morbific  cause,  we  may,  un- 
der all  circumstances  and  in  all  cases,  with  Ihe 
object  of  causing  a healthy  action  of  the  liver, 
give  a large  dose  of  calomel,  20  to  40  grains,  or 
one  or  more  of  the  cholera  pills,  in  a teaspoonful 
of  the  Cholera  Syrup.  While  in  some  cases,  1 
have  preferred  the  calomel  given  in  a teaspoonful 
of  the  cholera  syrup,  in  the  majority,  the  pills 
fully  equalled  my  expectations. 

Under  these  circumstances,  I have  generally 
found  the  patient  to  remain  calm  and  composed, 
losing  none  of  the  advantages  already  gained,  as 
I believe,  mainly  bv  the  action  of  the  emetic,  and 
requiring  little  else  than  an  occasional  dose  of  the 
syrup,  with  small  quantities  of  mild  nutritious 
food,  as  arrowroot,  sago,  gruel,  beef  or  chicken 
broth,  with  rice,  wine  whey,  milk  punch,  &c. 

In  the  course-of  a few  hours,  the  desired  effect 
of  this  medicine  will  be  shown  by  one  or  more 
discharges  of  black,  brown  or  highly-colored  fae- 
cal matter,  after  which,  mild  nutritious  food  will, 
in  most  cases,  be  alone  required. 

Should  it  be  necessary,  however,  to  act  still 
further  upon  the  bowels,  an  injection  of  senna 
and  rhubarb,  or  a few  doses  of  equal  parts  of  the 
syrup  and  tincture  of  rhubarb,  may  be  given  ad 
vantageously. 

The  object  of  the  emetic  and  the  subsequent 
reestablishment  of  the  healthy  secretions  of  the 
digestive  organs  having  been  attained,  no  further 
medicine  will  be  required  in  most  cases  ; care, 
mild  nourishment,  and  a little  patience,  being  all- 
sufficient  to  complete  the  cure. 

[ Captain  Smith,  of  the  Steamer  Aleck  Scott,  stales 
that  on  a recent  trip  from  JVeto  Orleans  to  Louisville 
made  by  his  boat,  out  of  one  hundred  cases  of  sick- 
ness that  occurred,  there  was  not  a single  death.  The 
treatment  employed  was  that  recommended  above  ] 

The  efficacy  of  the  mustard  and  salt  emetic, 
together  with  the  calomel  and  stimulating  reme- 
dies used,  Mr.  Smith  speaks  of  in  the  very  high- 
est terms;  and  in  several  cases  of  a very  severe 
character,  it  alone  appeared  able  to  resist  the 
power  of  the  disease,  and  arrest  its  downward 
progress. 

Mr.  Smith  also  particularly  noticed  the  fact, 
uniformly  observed  by  myself,  that  the  moment 
positive  proof  is  given,  by  bilious  discharges  from 
toe  bowels,  of  Lhe  desired  effect  of  the  calomel, 
an  almost  positive  certainty  exists  of  effecting  a 
cure. 

Dr.  Drake,  in  a communication  made  on  the  lli/i 
inst.  to  the  people  of  Cincinnati,  says  : 

1 briefly  pointed  out  yesterday,  in  the  public 
prints,  that  no  one  should  leave  the  city  for  the 
purpose  of  escaping  the  cholera;  that  it  is  not  a 
disease  which  has  premonitory  symptoms,  but 
that  it  is  present  from  the  beginning  of  the  diar- 
rhoea, which  is  its  first  stage:  that  early  treat- 
ment and  rest  are  indispensable  to  its  cure  ; and 
that  warm  clothing  should  not  be  laid  aside  until 
the  epidemic  shall  have  passed  away. 

The  last  opinion  relates  to  the  prevention  of 
the  disease,  and  on  that  point  1 propose  now  to 
say  a few  words. 

Strictly  speaking,  there  is  no  preventive  of  the 
cholera  ; but  all  constitutions  are  not  liable  to  it, 
any  more  than  all  are  liable  to  ague  and  fever, 
influenza,  or  any  other  form  of  disease.  But, 
although  we  know  of  nothing  that  will  prevent 
the  disease,  we  know  of  many  things  which  can 
and  do  bring  i.  on,  after  the  poison  has  been  taken 
into  lhe  system.  These  are  exciting  causes,  and 
ought  to  be  carefully  avoided.  The  disease  will, 
however,  assail  some  constitutions,  notwithstand- 
ing all  exciting  causes  may  be  avoided. 

Of  the  exciting  causes  one  has  just  been  men- 
tioned— the  premature  laying  aside  of  flannel  and 
other  warm  clothing.  In  addition  to  this,  (and 
belonging  to  tne  same  head,)  getting  wet  in  a 
shower,  remaining  long  in  damp  places,  sitting  in 
a strong  current  of  air  at  night,  and  sleeping  with 
but  little  bed  covering,  should  all  be  carefully 
avoided.  Every  sitting  and  lodging  room  ought 
to  have  a fire  in  it  for  a part  of  every  day,  espe- 
cially for  a few  hours  before  occupying  it.  Thus, 
the  shop,  office,  family  silling  room,  cnurch,  and 
school-house  should  have  fires  kindled  in  them 
early  in  the  morning,  and  kept  up  lor  two  or 
three  hours;  but  this  is  still  more  necessary  in 
lodging-rooms,  which  should  be  warmed  and 
dried  by  brisk  fires,  kindled  in  the  early  part  of 
the  evening,  and  allowed  to  burn  down  before 
bed-lime. 


A second  class  of  exciting  causes  is  connected 
with  diet.  Loading  the  stomach  with  any  kind 
of  food,  especially  at  night,  may  bring  on  the 
disease,  and  omitting  to  eat  at  the  usual  time  may 
do  the  same  thing.  Much  reduction  in  the  quan- 
tity of  food  (the  individual  still  being  in  health) 
is  not  proper.  In  fact,  a nourishing  diet  is  best, 
but  it  should  be  plain  and  digestible.  Meat  or 
boiled  eggs  should  be  eaten  every  day.  Boiled 
ham,  corned  beef,  corned  mutton,  well  seasoned 
beefsteak,  and  poultry  are  the  best.  On  the 
whole,  sailed  meats  are  more  proper  than  fresh, 
and  all  should  be  well  seasoned.  Veal,  fresh 
pork,  and  fresh  fish  should  be  avoided.  Of  salt 
fish,  mackerel  and  salmon  are  loo  hard,  but  cod- 
fish with  potatoes  is  proper.  Old  cheese  is  safe, 
and  macaroni  prepared  with  cheese  may  be  eaten. 
Hot  bread  should  be  avoided  ; stale  bread  or 
crackers  only  should  be  used.  Of  culinary  vege- 
tables, mealy  potatoes,  well-boiled  hominy,  and 
rice  are  not  only  the  best,  but  all  others  had  bel- 
ter be  omitted.  Pies,  tarts,  and  all  kinds  of  pas 
try  are  improper,  except,  perhaps,  well  baked 
and  highly  spiced  gingerbread. 

Of  drinks,  sweet  milk,  tea,  coffee  and  choco- 
late may  be  taken  as  usual.  Those  who  drink 
malt  liquors  at  their  meals  should  limit  them- 
selves to  freshly  brewed  strong  beer,  well  hop- 
ped. As  to  brandy  and  whiskey  they  cannot  pre- 
vent cholera.  They  who  are  in  the  habit  of 
using  either  should  not  lay  it  aside,  but  they  should 
avoid  all  excess  Those  who  have  not  such  a habit 
should  by  no  means  begin  now.  The  use  of  bran- 
dy in  the  treatment  of  disease  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  its  use  as  preventive.  The  irri 
tation  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  produced  by 
the  first  impress  of  alcoholic  drinks  may  even 
contribute  to  bring  on  the  disease,  and  sour  wines 
are  still  more  like  to  have  that  effect. 

We  add  to  the  foregoing  the  sanitary  regulations  of 
the  City  of  London,  being  the  suggestions  of  a medi- 
cal board  of  investigation  appointed  by  the  Poor  Law 
Commissioners  of  Great  Britain.  They  are  copied 
from  the  London  Lancet. 

1.  We  should  urge  the  necessity,  in  all  cases 
of  cholera,  of  an  instant  recourse  to  medical  aid, 
and  also  under  every  form  and  variety  of  indis- 
position ; for  during  the  prevalence  of  this  epi- 
demic, all  disorders  are  found  to  merge  in  the 
dominant  disease. 

2.  Let  immediate  relief  be  sought  under  disor- 
der of  the  bowels  especially,  however  slight. 
The  invasion  of  cholera  may  thus  be  readily  and 
at  once  prevented. 

3.  Let  every  impurity,  animal  and  vegetable, 
be  quickly  removed  to  a distance  from  the  habi- 
tations ; such  as  slaughterhouses,  pig  sties,  cess- 
pools, necessaries,  and  all  other  domestic  nui- 
sances. 

4.  Let  all  uncovered  drains  be  carefully  and 
frequently  cleansed. 

5.  Let  the  grounds  in  and  around  the  habita- 
tions be  drained,  so  as  effectually  to  carry  off 
moisture  of  every  kinJ. 

6.  Let  all  partitions  be  removed  from  within 
and  without  habitations,  which  unnecessarily  im- 
pede ventilation. 

7.  Let  every  room  be  daily  thrown  open  for 
the  admission  of  fresh  air;  and  this  should  be 
done  about  noon,  when  the  atmosphere  is  most 
likely  to  be  dry. 

8.  Let  dry  scrubbing  be  used  in  domestic 
cleansing,  in  place  of  water  cleansing. 

9.  Let  excessive  fatigue  and  exposure  to  damp 
and  cold,  especially  during  the  night,  be  avoided. 

10.  Let  the  use  of  cold  drinks  and  acid  liquors, 
especially  under  fatigue,  be  avoided,  or  when  the 
body  is  heated. 

11.  Let  the  use  of  cold  acid  fruits  and  vegeta- 
bles be  avoided. 

12.  Let  excess  in  the  use  of  ardent  and  fermen- 
ted liquors,  and  tobacco  be  avoided. 

13.  Let  a poor  diet,  and  the  use  of  impure 
water  in  cooking,  or  for  drink,  be  avoided. 

14.  Let  the  wearing  of  wet  and  insufficient 
clothing  be  avoided. 

15.  Let  a flannel  or  woollen  belt  be  worn  round 
the  belly. 

N.  B. — This  has  been  found  serviceable  in 
checking  the  tendency  of  bowel  complaint,  so 
common  during  the  prevalence  of  cholera.  The 
disease  has,  in  this  country,  been  always  found 
to  commence  with  a looseness  in  the  bowels,  and 
in  this  stage  is  very  tractable.  It  should,  how- 
ever, be  noticed  that  the  looseness  is  frequently 
unattended  by  pain  or  uneasiness,  and  fatal  delay 
has  often  occurred  from  the  notion  that  cholera 


must  be  attended  with  cramps.  In  the  earlier 
stage  here  referred  l-o  there  is  often  no  griping  or 
cramp,  and  it  is  at  this  period  that  the  disease 
can  be  most  easily  arrested. 

16.  Let  personal  cleanliness  be  carefully  ob- 
served. 

17.  Let  every  cause  ten  ling  to  depress  the 
moral  and  physical  energies  be  carefully  avoid- 
ed ; let  exposure  to  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  ba 
avoided. 

18  Let  crowding  of  persons  within  houses  and 
apartments  be  avoided. 

19.  Let  sleeping  in  low  or  damp  rooms  be 
avoided. 

20.  Let  fires  be  kept  up  during  the  night  in 
sleeping  or  adjoining  apartments,  the  night  being 
the  period  of  most  danger  from  attack,  especially 
under  exposure  to  cold  or  damp. 

21.  Let  all  bedding  and  clothing  be  daily  ex- 
posed during  winter  and  spring  to  the  fire,  and 
in  summer  to  the  heat  of  the  sun. 

22  Let  the  dead  be  buried  in  places  remote 
from  the  habitation  of  the  living. 

By  the  timely  adoption  of  simple  means  such 
as  these,  cholera  or  any  other  epidemic  will  be 
made  to  lose  its  venom  ; so  true  is  it  that, 1 Inter- 
nal sanatory  arrangements,  and  not  quarantine 
and  sanatory  lines,  are  the  safeguards  of  nations.’ 

The  utility  of  a free  use  of  Lime  is  illustrated  in 
the  following  statements : — 

“In  the  summer  of  1832,  when  the  cholera 
spread  all  over  Middle  Tennessee,  its  course, 
from  Nashville,  (where  it  first  made  its  appear- 
ance) was  South.  The  authorities  of  Cdumoia, 
a town  Ibrly-two  miles  south  of  Nashville,  and 
containing  about  two  thousand  inhabitants,  caused 
fresh  lime  to  be  placed  at  the  door  of  every 
house,  and  the  citizens  were  requested  to  spread 
it  freely  on  their  premises,  in  the  gutter,  and  in 
all  open  lots  where  there  was  any  stagnant  water. 
It  soon  reached  Franklin,  nineteen  miles  south  of 
Nashville,  then  Pulaski,  thirty  miles  south  of 
Columbia,  where  it  was  terrific,  thence  to  Shelby- 
ville,  east  of  Columbia  forty  five  miles,  where  it 
was  worse  than  at  any  place  in  Tennessee  ; two 
miles  north  of  Columbia,  in  the  country,  it  was 
very  bad — nearly  half  the  negroes  and  whiles 
died  on  the  same  plantations.  In  fact  it  was  all 
over  the  surrounding  country.  Not  a case  ori- 
ginated in  town.  The  system  of  liming  continued 
throughout  the  summer  and  fall  and  it  was  found 
that  the  usual  fall  fevers  were  very  light,  so 
much  so  that  the  custom  of  liming  has  been 
strictly  adhered  to  annually  ever  since,  ar.d  from 
a sickly  town  it  is  now  one  of  the  healthiest  in 
Tennessee.” 

The  flew  York  Expresshas  the  following  : — 

Burning  out  the  Cholera. — The  citizens  in 
some  parts  of  St.  Louis,  while  the  cholera  there 
was  at  its  worst,  kept  tar  barrels  burning  day 
and  night,  at  the  corner  of  almost  every  other 
block,  with  the  design  of  purifying  the  atmos- 
phere. The  best  ett'ects,  it  is  believed,  followed 
this  cheap  and  simple  method  of  treating  the 
scourge,  for  it  was  remarkable  that  in  the  dis- 
tricts where  no  such  experiment  was  tried,  the 
deaths  were  most  numerous.  During  the  pre- 
valence of  cholera  in  and  about  Pittsburgh,  in 
1832,  it  will  be  remembered  that  large  coal  fires 
were  kept  burning  in  the  streets,  which  were  so 
purifying  in  their  influences  on  the  air,  that  but 
a very  limited  number  of  cases  of  the  disease  oc- 
curred in  the  city.  Another  remarkable  fact  in 
this  connexion  is  worth  mentioning — when  the 
cholera  disappeared  from  the  city  of  New  York 
in  1832-3,  it  was  ascertained  that  there  had  not 
been  a single  case  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  gas  works,  where  large  quunliues  of  coal  are 
kept  constantly  burniug.  As  the  experiment  can 
be  made  with  Out  a trifling  expense,  it  would  be 
well  to  test  the  sanative  eflects  of  the  tar,  should 
the  disease  visit  us  in  good  earnest  any  tune  the 
present  summer. 

Gunpowder  vs.  Cholera. — When  the  cholera 
visited  London  in  1832  and  33,  Ihe  city  authori- 
ties had  small  quantities  of  gunpowder  tied  light- 
ly in  strong  papers,  and  tired  io  the  alleys  and 
densely  populated  portions  of  the  great  metropo- 
lis. The  concussion  disturbed  the  air,  and  the 
odor  from  the  po.vder  displaced  obnuxious  efflu- 
via. and  purified  the  atmosphere.  It  was  used  in 
theatres,  churches,  and  school  rooms,  and  was 
found  to  be  a powerful  disinfecting  agent,  the 
smell  remaining  upwards  of  24  hours  in  the 
building.  It  was  used  in  the  lazarettos  of 
Trieste  and  Malta,  and  was  tried  in  1833,  also  in 
Montreal.  In  the  latter  city  camion  were  placed 
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in  the  narrow  streets,  and  fired  with  blank  car- 
tridges. In  some  of  the  western  towns  recently 
afflicted,  the  same  remedy  has  been  tried  with 
success. 

Cholera  Prescription. — In  our  paper  of 
Wednesday  we  recommended  a prescription  for 
those  who  desire  to  keep  medicine  at  hand,  to  be 
used  in  the  preliminary  stages,  and  before  the 
arrival  of  a regular  physician.  VVe  have  since 
heard  this  remedy  more  highly  spoken  of. — 
Several  physicians  have  advised  that  the  quantity 
of  brandy  be  diminished  in  solution  to  the  other 
ingredients,  viz : 

i ounce  of  gum  Guiacum. 

j ounce  of  ground  cloves. 

i ounce  of  ground  Cinnamon. 

] pint  of  best  Brandy. 

Dose,  a lea  to  a table  spoonful,  each  half 
hour,  till  the  disease  is  arrested. 

Some  recommend  five  to  ten  drops  of  Lauda- 
num to  be  mixed  with  each  dose — Cin.  Gaz. 

Portable  Provisions  for  Travellers  and 
Sportswent  — The  following  extract  from  the 
“ Byrd  Manuscript,”  in  the  Brandon  Library,  is 
republished  in  a late  number  of  “ The  Plough, 
the  Loom  on d llie  Anvil,"  “ in  the  persuasion,”  says 
•lie  editor,  “ that  it  ought  to  find  its  way  into  the 
knapsack  of  all  w ho  design  thus  to  wend  their 
way  two  thousand  miles  across,  through  wild 
unhabited  prairies,  to  the  great  diggings  in  Cali- 
fornia.” 

The  portable  provisions  I would  furnish  our 
foresters  withal  are  glue  broth  and  rockahominy 
— one  containing  the  essence  ot  bread,  the  other 
of  meat. 

The  best  way  of  making  the  glue  broth  is  after 
the  following  method  : 

Take  a leg  of  beef,  veal,  venison,  or  any  other 
young  meat,  because  old  meat  will  not  so  easily 
jelly,  pare  oil' all  the  fat,  in  which  there  is  no 
nutriment,  and  of  the  lean  make  a very  strong 
broth,  alter  the  usual  manner,  by  boiling  the 
meat  to  rags  till  all  the  goodness  be  out.  After 
skimming  ofl  what  fat  remains,  pour  the  broth 
into  a large  stew  pan,  well  tinned,  and  let  it  sim- 
mer over  a gentle  even  fire  till  it  come  to  a thick 
jelly.  Then  take  it  off  aud  set  it  over  a boiling 
water,  which  is  an  evener  heat,  and  not  so  apt  to 
burn  the  broth  to  the  vessel.  Over  that  let  it  be 
evaporated,  stirring  it  very  often,  till  it  be  redu- 
ced, when  i old,  into  a substance  like  glue.  Then 
cut  it  into  small  pieces,  laying  them  singly  in 
the  cold,  and  they  may  dry  the  sooner.  When 
the  pieces  are  perlectly  dry  put  them  into  a ca- 
nister, and  they  will  be  good,  n kept  dry,  a whole 
East  India  voyage. 

The  glue  is  so  strong  that  two  or  three  drachms, 
dissolved  in  boiling  water,  with  a little  salt,  will 
make  a half  pint  of  good  broth  ; and  if  you  should 
be  faint  with  lasting  or  fatigue,  let  a small  piece 
of  this  glue  melt  in  your  mouth,  and  you  will 
find  yourself  surprisingly  refreshed. 

One  pound  of  this  cookery  should  keep  a man 
in  good  heart  above  a month;  aud  it  is  not  only 
nourishing,  but  likewise  very  wholesome.  Par- 
ticularly it  is  good  against  fluxes,  which  woods 
men  are  very  liable  to,  by  lying  too  much  near 
the  moist  ground,  and  guzzling  too  much  cold 
water.  But,  as  it  will  be  only  used  now  and 
then,  in  times  of  scaicity,  when  game  is  wanting, 
two  pounds  of  it  will  be  enough  lor  a journey  ol 
six  months. 

But  this  broth  will  be  still  more  heartening  if 
you  thicken  every  mess  with  hull  a spoontul  of 
rockahominy,  which  is  nothing  but  Indian  corn 
parched  without  burning  and  reduced  to  powder. 
J he  lire  drives  out  all  the  watery  parts  of  the 
corn,  leaving  the  strength  of  it  behind,  and  this 
being  very  dry,  becomes  much  lighter  lor  car- 
riage, and  less  liable  to  be  spoiled  by  the  moist 
air. 

Thus  half  a dozen  pounds  of  this  sprightly 
bread  will  sustain  a man  lor  as  many  months, 
provided  he  hu-band  it  well,  and  always  spare  it 
when  he  meets  with  venison,  which,  as  1 said  be- 
fore, may  be  very  safely  eaten  without  any  bread 
at  all. 

By  what  L have  said  a man  must  not  lumber 
himsell  with  more  than  eight  or  ten  pounds  of 
provisions,  though  he  continue  half  a year  in  the 
woous.  These  and  his  gun  will  support  him 
very  well  during  that  lime,  without  the  darger  ol 
keeping  one  single  last.  And  though  some  of  his 
days  may  be  what  the  French  call  * jours  mingle,  ’ 
yet  there  will  happen  no  more  of  those  than  will 
be  necessary  for  his  health,  to  carry  off  the  ex- 
cesses of  the  days  of  plenty,  wheu  our  travellers 


will  be  apt  to  indulge  their  lawless  appetites  too 
much. 

Girard  College. — From  one  of  llie  Editors  of 
the  Ntw  Ot  leans  Picayune,  April  30  : — 1 went  to- 
day to  visit  the  Girard  College,  which  is  at  length 
completed.  It  is  decidedly  the  finest  and  most 
splendid  building  in  the  United  States,  and  far 
superior  to  the  Capitol  at  Washington.  The 
building  itself  covers  one  acre  of  ground,  and 
the  walls,  floors,  stairs,  and  roof  are  all  of  white 
marble,  agieeably  to  the  will  of  the  founder.  It 
is  surrounded  on  all  the  four  sides  by  most  mag- 
nificent while  marble  columns,  of  the  Corinthian 
order;  the  diameter  of  them  is  seven  feet,  and 
they  are  fifty-six  feet  high,  exclusive  of  the  base, 
(the  latter  nine  feet  in  diameter.)  The  capitals, 
which  are  most  splendidly  and  elaborately  carved 
are  thiileen  feet  high.  The  colonade,  as  you 
walk  on  the  platform  of  it,  has  a most  imposing 
and  splendid  appearance — more  so  than  any  thing 
of  the  kind  I have  ever  seen.  The  roof  is  a real 
curiosity,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  cathe- 
dral of  Milan,  is  the  only  building  1 have  ever 
seen  or  read  of  that  is  exclusively  of  marble. 
The  slabs  are  all  of  uniform  size,  and  are  about 
four  leet  square,  and  three  inches  thich,  overlap- 
ping on  each  other,  as  they  descend  towards  the 
exterior,  about  nine  inches.  The  joints  are  in  a 
straight  line  from  the  apex  to  the  eaves,  and  are 
well  joined  and  cemented ; but,  in  order  to  render 
them  perfectly  water-proof,  they  are  again  cover- 
ed by  narrow  strips  of  marble,  nine  or  ten  inches 
wide,  and  about  three  inches  thick  at  the  sides, 
rising  to  four  or  five  inches  thickness  in  the  cen 
tre,  and  they  also  overlay  each  oilier  six  or  eight 
inches.  In  walking  over  the  roof  which  is  suffi- 
ciently flat  to  enable  you  to  do  so  without  incon- 
venience, not  a joint  of  any  kind  is  visible  except 
the  butt  joints,  where  each  slab  or  marble  over- 
laps the  next  one  lower  down  on  the  roof.  All 
the  rooms  throughout  the  three  stories  of  the 
building  have  solid  ceilings,  and  floors  of  thick 
masonry  on  ground  arches,  and  from  the  lop  ol 
the  arches  of  the  upper  tier  of  rooms,  brick  walls 
are  run  up  to  the  roof,  at  such  short  intervals, 
that  the  edge  of  each  roof  slab.  And  of  course 
the  joints  between  them,  comes  upon  the  centre 
of  one  of  these  walls,  and  makes  the  whole  per- 
lectly solid  and  immovable.  1 he  main  building 
is  used  only  as  a school  and  recitation  rooms,  a 
library,  chapel,  and  releclory.  There  are  four 
large  white  marble  buildings,  two  on  either  side 
of  the  building,  and  at  a suitable  distance,  which 
are  appropriated  as  dormitories  for  the  orphans, 
residences  of  the  president,  professors,  &c.  The 
grounds  attached  comprise  forty-five  acres,  and 
the  whole  space  is  enclosed  with  a substantial 
stone  w all  lull  sixteen  leet  high.  The  number 
of  orphans  at  present  is  upvvafusSf  two  hundred- 
There  has  been  a great  and  no  doubt  an  unneces- 
sai  y expendituie  of  money  on  this  building;  but, 
as  it  is  now  finished,  we  hope  the  benevolent  in- 
tentions of  its  founder  will  be  realized. 

It  is  worth  a journey  to  the  North  to  see  it, 
and  1 can  appreciate  the  saying  of  a gentleman 
ol  this  city  who  was  remarkaole  fur  his  scepti- 
cism on  almost  every  subject.  One  day  a friend 
arguing  with  him  gut  out  of  all  patience  and 
testily  exclaimed  : “ In  the  name  of  Heaven, 

what  do  you  believe  in,  or  do  you  believe  any 
thing.”  “Yes,  1 believe  in  Grecian  architecture.” 
He  bad  recently  visited  the  College.  Let  any 
man  walk  under  the  colonades  of  1I113  building, 
and  cast  bis  eyes  up  on  either  side,  and  he  must 
indeed  be  a sceptic  if  he  does  not  believe  in  it. 

In  one  of  the  vestibules  below  is  a full  length 
statue  in  marble  of  Mr.  Girard,  and  it  isnot  only 
an  admirable  likeness  of  him,  but  an  excellent 
general  resemblance,  lor  he  is  carved  m “ his 
very  habit  as  he  lived,”  one  of  his  recently  worn 
suits,  including  a pair  of  old-iashioned  round-toed 
bools,  having  bee  i sent  out  to  Italy,  Delore  the 
statue  was  executed,  lor  the  mlotuialion  and  go- 
vernment of  the  artist.  It  is  one  ol  the  most 
quaint  pieces  of  statuary  1 have  ever  seen,  and  the 
resemblance  in  leatures,  person,  position,  and 
dress  is  so  true  and  excellent  that  it  almost  makes 
one  laugh  who  loruierly  knew  him,  and  can  call 
him  distinctly  io  remembrance.  His  long  body- 
coal  extending  down  behind  below  the  bend  of 
the  knee,  and  the  edges  or  the  flap  below  the 
bieast  ot  the  coat  standing  oil  from  his  thighs, 
and  that  edge  as  well  as  the  laii  of  the  coat 
where  it  hangs  clear  from  the  person,  carved 
down  to  the  thickness  of  cloth,  gives  a most  unique 
appearance  to  this  piece  of  sculpture.  The  lace, 
which  is  very  di.vmctly  in  my  recollection,  is  an 
excellent  liken,  so,  -iid  tns  closed  eye,  (winch  he 


lost  I believe,  in  early  life,)  with  its  closed  lids, 
gives  the  well-remembered  expression  of  his 
face,  and  as  1 gazed  on  it  brought  forcibly  to  my 
mind  a well-known  exclamation  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  using  when  excited  or  angry,  “ d — n my 
one  eye.” 

Functions  of  the  Hair. — Dr.  Holland  has 
started  a new  theory  with  regard  to  the  functions 
of  the  hair.  He  says  it  is  a safety  valve  to  the 
nervous  system,  forming  a connection  between 
the  nervous  organs  and  the  great  principle  per- 
vading the  nniverse.  He  says  the  profuseness  of 
hair  is  always  proportionate  to  the  prevailing 
vital  energies. 

Mesmerism  — The  London  correspondent  of 
the  New  York  Commercial  Advertiser  states,  that 
a case  of  mesmerism  has  been  published  m this 
month’s  number  of  a quarterly  journal  called  the 
Zoist,  which  has  resulted  in  the  restoration  to 
sight  of  a person  who  had  been  blind  26  years. 
The  patient  was  a poor  woman  45  years  of  age, 
and  the  mesmeriser  was  the  wile  of  one  who  is 
“ among  the  very  highest  in  virtue,  talent  and 
rank  m our  country.”  The  correspondent  says, 
that  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  details, 
“ they  are  altogether  unquestionable,  as  far  as 
veracity  is  concerned.” 


JUDICIAL. 

Liability  of  Factors.  — From  the  New  Orleans 
Della. — A recent  decision  of  the  eiupreme  Court, 
in  the  case  of  Montgomery  and  Ryan  vs.  Wood 
and  Simmons,  establishes  so  new  and  extraordin- 
ary a liability  of  the  commission  merchant,  and 
one  so  contrary  to  universal  usage  in  every  lead- 
ing commercial  city  in  the  United  Stales,  that  it 
should  be  widely  ipomulgaled,  as  it  overthrows 
the  whole  commission  system  hitherto  prevailing; 
and  would  seem  to  compel  the  commission  mer- 
chant, whether  he  will  or  not,  to  guaranty  all 
cash  sales,  where  the  money  is  not  paid  upon  de- 
livery, even  il  made  to  leputable  parlies  at  the 
lime,  should  he  fail  to  institute  immediate  civil 
or  criminal  proceedings  to  retake  the  property, 
or  secure  the  price,  otherwise  the  vender  is  re- 
sponsible, should  the  vendee  fail  or  abscond. 
This  anomalous  doctrine  must,  should  it  prevail, 
destroy  all  confidence,  and  th  e peace  and  har- 
mony of  commercial  intercourse,  and  seriously 
embarrass,  if  not  entirely  revolutionise,  the  whole 
commission  system. 

Thai  a commission  merchant — particularly  on 
the  sale  ol  loreign  and  domestic  goods,  and 
which  it  is  customary  to  sell  in  small  or  large 
quantities,  either  on  tune  or  for  cash,  to  reputable 
parties — should  be  inhibited  the  exercise  of  any 
discretion  and  be  held  responsible,  in  the  absense 
of  any  specific  agreement,  where  no  orders  were 
ever  given  to  guaranty,  none  ever  charged  or 
comprehended  on  that  or  any  previous  transac- 
tion, as  appears  by  the  records  in  this  case,  in- 
volves a truly  new  and  strange  doctrine,  and  one 
which  it  behoves  every  one  to  bear  constantly  in 
mind.  On  all  cash  sales  hereafter,  where  the 
money  is  not  in  hand  belore  delivery,  or  paid 
within  a day  or  two,  the  charge  of  guarantee 
commission  is  made  tenable,  if  not  indeed  obliga- 
tory, the  vendor  being  responsible  for  the  price, 
if  he  fails  to  collect,  or  does  not  commence  ail 
immediate  suit  at  law. 

Among  merchants,  in  cash  sales  of  moderate 
amounts,  no  custom  is  more  prevalent  than  to 
wail  two  or  three  weeks  or  more  belore  collect- 
ing, and  then  payment  is  Irequenlly  deferred,  by 
the  remark  : “ VVe  are  short  to-day — call  again-” 
This,  in  most  cases,  excites  little  or  no  uneasi- 
ness lor  the  safety  of  the  debt. 

In  the  sales  ol  cotton,  sugar,  and  other  leading 
products  peculiar  to  the  section,  the  circum- 
stances are  not  wholly  analogous — a different 
custom  prevails  ; collections  are  made  more 
promptly,  and  frequently  the  greater  portion  of 
the  purchase  money,  particularly  of  cotton,  is 
paid  several  days  even  belore  delivery.  The 
difference  is  no  doubt  partly  induced  oy  neces- 
sity, as  tl.e  transactions  and  amounts  involved 
are  heavy. 

In  the  case  referred  to,  as  appears  by  the 
record,  defendant  sold  some  $3l)U  Wurth  of  Gunny 
Bags,  consigned  by  plaintiffs  to  Bernard  Dunlin, 
lor  cash,  so  expressly  stipulated  at  the  time,  and 
so  specified  on  the  bill  ; the  property  was  de- 
livered and  bill  presented  on  the  same  day  (show- 
ing lull  diligence)  by  defendant’s  clerk,  and  who 
altcrvvards  culled  daily  for  the  money  ; finally 
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some  thirty  days  after  delivery,  Donlin  absconded, 
an  event  which  no  one  could  have  anticipated. 
The  defendants  admit  that  the  property  was  con- 
signed to  them  for  sale,  by  plantiffs,  but  declared 
that  the  shipment  was  not  accompanied  by  any 
instructions  to  guaranty,  and  none  is  alleged,  and 
no  guaranty  had  ever  been  charged  or  compre- 
hended on  this  or  any  previous  sale  for  plaintiffs 
(and  doubtless  would  have  been  objected  to  had 
it  been  made.)  The  defendants  also  show  that 
Donlin  was  an  old  merchant  in  the  city,  of  some 
twelve  years’  standing,  was  an  owner  of  real 
estate,  and  at  the  time,  considered  in  fair  credit, 
and  certainly  entitled  to  sufficient  confidence  to 
justify  the  delivery  of  $300  worth  of  goods,  sold 
tor  cash  ; and  this  eslimale  of  character  was  cor- 
roborated by  evidence,  that  at  the  time  he  ab- 
sconded, he  owed  for  the  purchase  of  goods,  &,c. 
to  several  of  the  oldest  and  most  cautious  merch- 
ants in  the  city,  some  $30,000,  and  a greater  por- 
tion on  time,  ninety  days,  and  four  months.  The 
defendants  therefore  claimed  that  they  had  exer- 
cised due  diligence,  and  were  not  liable  for  the 
payment.  In  this  opinion  they  were  fully  sus- 
tained by  the  judgment  of  the  lower  court.  The 
plaintiffs  appealed,  and  the  Supreme  Court  re- 
versed the  decision,  thus  establishing  the  new 
and  important  principle,  that  the  vendor  of  con- 
signed property  is  forbidden  the  exercise  of  his 
discretion,  and  is  responsible  for  the  price  of  cash 
sales. 

The  Supreme  Court  seems  to  have  given  great 
weight  to  the  fact,  that  when  defendents  called 
for  the  money  and  were  pul  oil  by  the  statement 
of  Donlin  that  he  was  then  short  of  money,  that 
such  conduct  should  have  aroused  their  suspicion. 
Nothing,  as  the  experience  of  every  merchant 
goes  to  show,  is  more  common,  and  rarely  causes 
alarm.  The  court  further  alleges  that  the  de- 
fendants were  wanting  in  due  diligence,  because 
before  Donlin  absconded  the  sheriff  had  writs  out 
against  him,  and  that  by  prompt  action  they 
might  have  recovered  the  goods  or  secured  the 
price.  This  opinion  seems  to  have  been  formed 
under  a misapprehension  of  the  evidence.  The 
testimony  ol  the  sherifl  goes  to  show  that  the 
writs  were  not  issued  until  the  allegation  had 
been  made  that  Donlin  had  absconded,  and  in- 
duced wholly  on  account  of  such  allegation.  The 
mere  fact  that  the  vendee  fails  to  pay  promptly 
the  purchase  price,  is  by  no  means  regarded  as 
prima  facia  evidence  with  merchants  that  he  in- 
tends to  abscond;  and  there  is  no  direct  evidence 
on  the  record  ttial  Donlin  was  known  to  be  in 
failing  circumstances.  The  opinion  of  the  court, 
that  by  prompt  action  the  money  might  have 
been  secured,  is  not  sustained  by  the  facts.  In 
every  instance,  without  exception,  those  parties 
who  instituted  proceedings  and  took  out  writs, 
only  incurred  costs  of  court  and  lawyer’s  fees, 
without  recovering  a dollar.  It  may  safely  be 
asserted  that  nine  times  in  ten,  in  the  collection 
of  small  cash  bills,  the  experience  of  merchants 
goes  to  show  that  recourse  to  law  is  suicidal,  and 
lhat  a peaceable  course  more  frequently  secures 
the  debt  and  saves  useless  expense.  Justice. 

Rights  of  Audiences. — It  w'as  decided  by 
Chief  Justice  Mansfield,  in  1811,  in  the  case  of 
Clifford  vs.  Brandon,  for  disorders  in  Covent 
Garden  Theatre,  lhat  any  co-operation,  even  of 
the  least  violent  nature,  in  a deliberate  and  pre- 
meditated tumult  at  the  theatre,  is  a breach  ol 
the  peace  and  is  punishable  by  law.  His  lan- 
guage is  as  follows  : 

“ The  audience  have  certainly  a right  to  ex- 
press by  applause  or  hisses  the  sensations  which 
naturally  present  themselves  al  the  moment ; and 
nobody  has  ever  hindered,  or  would  ever  ques- 
tion, the  exercise  of  that  right.  But  il  any  oody 
of  men  were  to  go  to  the  theatre  with  the  settled 
intention  of  hissing  an  actor,  or  even  of  damning 
a piece,  there  can  be  no  doubt  lhat  such  a delibe- 
rate and  preconcerted  scheme  would  amount  to  a 
conspiracy,  and  lhat  the  persons  concerned  in  it 
might  be  brought  to  punishment.  If  people  en- 
deavor Iq  effect  ah  object  by  tumult  and  disorder, 
they  are  guilty  of  a not.  It  is  not  necessary,  to 
constitute  this  crime,  that  personal  violence 
should  have  been  committed  or  that  a house 
should  have  been  pulled  in  pieces.” 

Inspectors  of  Revenues — The  Portland 
Argus  lurnishes  the  following  case  : — 

A valuable  seizure  of  smuggled  brandy  having 
been  made  in  this  city  a year  since,  the  Inspectors 
of  the  Customs,  who  discovered  the  article,  filed 
a claim  in  the  United  States  District  Court  for 


this  district,  for  oneVourth  of  the  net  avails,  as  in- 
formers. 

This  claim,  by  order  of  the  first  Comptroller  of 
the  Treasury,  was  resisted  by  the  Collector  and 
Surveyor.  Judge  Ware,  however,  decided  that 
they  were  entitled. 

Under  instructions,  as  we  are  informed,  an  ap- 
peal was  taken  to  the  U.  S.  Circut  Court,  and  last 
Monday,  Judge  Woodbury  delivered  an  elaborate 
opinion.  He  decided  that  Inspectors  of  the  Rev- 
enue were  entitled  as  informers  to  one-fourth  ol 
the  seizures  discovered  by  them. 


Statistics. 

Pork  Packing  in  the  West. — The  St.  Louis 
Republican  of  the  4th  inst.,  publishes  an  article 
on  this  branch  of  trade,  and  gives  the  total  num- 
ber of  hogs  slaughtered  on  the  Mississippi,  Illi- 
nois, arid  Missouri  rivers,  and  adjacent  thereto, 
at  568,760,  and  the  total  number  in  the  entire 
West  comprising  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Wabash,  Illi- 
nois, Missouri,  and  Mississippi,  at  1,581,000, 
being  an  increase  of  81,000  over  last  year’s  kill 
ing.  We  annex  their  table,  showing  the  num- 
ber at  each  point  on  the  Mississippi,  Missouri, 
and  Illinois: — 


Hogs  slaughtered. 


Mississippi. 

Alexandria 

13,000 

Davenport 

2,500 

St.  Joseph 

11,000 

Farmington 

6,500 

Lexington 

12,000 

Madison 

Keokuk 

6 000 
34,000 

Weston 

10,000 

Burlington 

20,000 

72,000 

Bloomington 

15,000 

Illinois. 

Hannibal 

25,000 

Chilicothe 

3,500 

Rockport 

3,500 

Beardstown 

46,500 

Lagrange  and 

Canton 

18,000 

Tully 

7,000 

T remont 

1,000 

Ghurchville 

5,000 

Bernadotte 

700 

Louisiana 

6,000 

Peru 

4,000 

Warsaw 

15,000 

Winchester 

2,500 

Oquavvka 

7,000 

Florence 

3,100 

Alton 

35,000 

Naples 

3,500 

Quincy 

22,500 

Pekin 

30,000 

St.  Louis 

90,000 

Griggsville 

Meredosia 

7.000 

6.000 

300,000 

Peoria 

30,000 

Missouri. 

Lacon 

10,000 

Kansas 

2,300 

Havana 

5,000 

Linnville 

800 

Rushville 

5,000 

Arrow  Rock 

1 000 

Laeranje 

4,000 

Camden 

6 500 

Knoxville 

15  000 

Providence 

Liberty 

2,300 

1,700 

Springfield 

1,000 

Glasgow 

Brunswick 

1,800 

5,550 

196,500 

On  Grand  River 
Rocheporl 

1,750 
2 500 

Total 

568,760 

Ship  Building  in  Maine. — The  Newburyport 
Herald  states  that  in  the  year  ending  June  30th, 
1848,  there  were  built  in  the  State  of  Maine,  four 
hundred  and  twenty-eight  ships,  barks  and  brigs, 
in  the  aggregate  amounting  to  nearly  90,000  tons, 
and  yet  she  has  no  natural  advantages  over  other 
sea-board  States  for  this  business.  She  draws 
the  oak  which  is  used  from  Virginia  and  the  pine 
from  Georgia.  The  Bath  ship-builders  have  a 
thousand  men  now  in  Virginia  getting  out  oak 
timber,  and  as  many  more  in  Georgia  cutting 
pine. 

In  the  Waldoborough  district,  in  Maine, 
there  were  built  during  the  year  1848,  8 ships, 
22  barques,  27  brigs,  28  schooners,  5 boats  ; in 
all  90.  Total  tonnage,  21,378.79  tons. 

Population  of  Charleston. — A census  has 
just  been  taken  of  the  city  of  Charleston,  and  we 
regret  to  learn  lhat  the  population  of  that  an- 
cient and  hospitable  cjty  is  on  the  decrease.  A 
census  taken  by  the  municipal  authorities,  makes 
the  entire  population,  while  and  black,  in  1848, 
26,457 — whites  14,187,  free  colored  and  slaves 
12,264,  showing,  on  a comparison  with  the  Uni- 
ted Slates  census  of  1840,  a deficit  of  2,810. 
The  decrease  in  population,  has  been,  however, 
with  the  Iree  colored  and  slaves,  which  classes 
have  decreased  since  1840,  24,  44  per  cent.;  the 
while  population  having  regularly  increased  3ince 
lhat  period  in  the  ratio  of  8,  87  per  cent.  But 
this  is  a very  small  increase  compared  with  that 
of  most  of  our  principal  cities.  In  1810,  Charles- 
ton ranked  as  Wav  fifth  city  in  the  Union,  in  popu- 
lation; in  1830  she  was  the  sixth.  She  is  now 
the  sixteenth.  Cincinnati,  Brooklyn,  Albany, 
Louisville,  Newark,  Pittsburgh,  St.  Louis,  Buf- 
lalo,  Rochester,  Lowell,  and  perhaps  Washing- 
Ion,  Providence,  and  Troy  having  outstripped 


her  since  1830.  Charleston  must  shake  herself, 
put  her  wealth,  (of  which  she  has  an  abundance) 
and  her  enterprise  in  operation,  and  regain  her 
former  elevated  position. 

The  following  is  the  ratio  of  increase  in  popu- 
lation of  seven  cities  in  thirty  years.  From  1810 
to  1840,  New  York  had  increased  224  per  cent.  ; 
Boston,  157  per  cent.;  Philadelphia,  137  per 
cent.;  Baltimore,  220  per  cent. ; Charleston,  18 
per  cent.;  Savannah,  116  per  cent.,  and  New 
Orleans,  590  per  cent. 

Gold. — It  is  estimated  that  the  entire  receipts 
of  California  gold  in  the  United  States  amount 
to  $269,000.  The  receipts  in  London  to  April 
14th,  $300,000.  On  the  way,  $834,000.  Total, 
$1,403,000. 

Since  the  1st  of  December  lasl,  325  vessels 
have  left  the  Atlantic  ports  for  the  shores  of 
California,  and  the  total  number  of  emigrants 
cannot  fall  much  short  of  20,000.  There  will  be 
not  less  than  50,000  gold  hunters  in  the  valley  of 
the  Sacramento  on  the  first  of  September  next  ; 
and  California  will  apply  for  admission  into  the 
Union  at  the  opening  of  the  next  Congress. 

The  Victoria  Advocate  has  a letter  from  San 
Antonio,  which  slates  that  a large  party  of  men 
are  engaged  in  digging  gold  on  the  Gila,  which 
they  find  in  great  abundance. 

The  Dahlonega  (Ga.)  Watchman  of  2l3t  says  : 
“ We  were  shown  a few  days  since  two  pieces 
of  gold  picked  up  from  the  Jones  lot  in  Gilmer 
county,  the  larger  weighing  329  dwls.,  and  the 
other  100  dwls.  There  is  great  excitement  about 
the  mines,” 

Specimens  of  the  gold  found  on  the  farm  of 
Mr.  Ellicott,  in  Montgomery  County,  Maryland, 
tested  at  the  United  Stales  Mint,  produced  the 
following  result,  viz  : — 

Value  per  ton  of  ore. 

1.  Yielded  744  gr.  per  cwt.  $610  00 

2.  “ 960  “ 787  20 

3.  “ 506  “ 168  80 

4.  An  ounce  of  white  quartz,  almost  or  quite 
free  from  iron,  and  selected  as  the  most  unpro- 
mising specimen,  produced  33  grains  per  cwt. 

The  gold  was  952.1000ih  fine,  by  assay,  and 
therefore  worth  4 1-10  cents  per  grain.  A yield 
of  $20  to  $25  per  ton  of  ore  is  regarded  as  a 
valuable  mine. 

Mortality  in  New  York. — The  number  of 
burials  in  the  city  of  New  York,  for  the  year 
1848,  was  15,919.  The  actual  number  who  died 
within  the  city  bounds,  from  disease,  casualties, 
&c.,  was  14,553.  Of  adults,  there  were  7,029  ; 
of  children  8,899.  Of  those  died,  there  were  of 


American  birth, 

11,302 

Of  Irish  birth, 

2,949 

Of  German, 
Of  English, 

694 

454 

Of  Scotch, 

141 

Comparing  the 

total  number  of  deaths  from 

disease  with  the  estimated  population  of  the  city 
— 450,000 — the  annual  per  centage  is  under  3 
l-7lh.  The  two  most  fatal  maladies,  according 
to  the  tables,  were  consumption  and  convulsions. 
The  deaths  by  the  first  were  1869,  and  by  con- 
vulsions 1,193. 

Wool  in  Michigan. — The  amount  of  wool  ex- 
ported from  the  State  of  Michigan  in  the  year 

1847,  exclusive  of  the  amount  manufactured  into 
cloth  for  home  consumption,  was  968,416  lbs. 
valued  al  $213,851  50.  The  exports  for  the  year 

1848,  it  is  expected,  have  exceeded  those  of 
1847.  The  number  of  sheep  in  the  State  are  es- 
timated at  Irom  four  hundred  thousand  to  five 
hundred  thousand. 

Debts  of  the  Several  States. — The  present 
debts  of  the  States  are  stated  by  the  Union  to 
amount  to  $183,990,000.  The  highest  average 
in  proportion  to  the  population  is  in  Maryland, 
which  Slate  owes  $30  for  each  one  of  its  inhabi- 
tants— the  lowest  average  of  those  Stales  which 
owe  at  all  is  in  Tennessee,  whose  debt  is  $3  50 
for  each  one  of  the  inhabitants. 

TONNAGE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 
Comparative  View  of  the  Registered  and  Enrolled 
Tonnage  of  the  United  States,  showing  the  Ton- 
nage employed  in  the  Whale  Fishery  ; also,  the 
proportion  of  the  Enrolled  and  Licensed  Tonnage 
employed  in  the  Coasting  Trade,  Cod  Fishery, 
Mackerel  Fishery,  and  IT  hale  Fishery,  from  1815 
to  1848,  inclusive. 
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Years. 

Registered  Tonnage. 

Enrolled  and  licensed 

Total  Tonnage. 

Registered  Ton- 

Tonnage. 

nage  in  W hale 

Fishery. 

1815 

854  294  74 

513  833  04 

1,368,127.78 

1816 

800,759.63 

571,458.85 

1 ,572.218  43 

1817 

809,724.70 

590,186.66 

1,399,912  41 

4,874.41 

1818 

606  808  64 

619,095  51 

1,225,194  20 

16  134.77 

1819 

612,930  44 

646,821.17 

1,260,751  61 

31,700  40 

1820 

619,047  53 

661,118  66 

1,288,166  24 

. 35,391  44 

1S21 

619,896  40 

679,962  70 

1,298,958  70 

26,070  83 

1822 

628,150.41 

696,548  71 

1,324,699  17 

45,449  42 

1823 

639,920.76 

696,644  87 

1,336  565  68 

39,918.13 

1824 

669,972  60 

719.190  37 

1,389  173  02 

33,165  70 

1825 

700,787.08 

722,323  69 

1,4:3,110.77 

35,379  24 

1826 

737,978  15 

796,211  68 

1 534, 1»9  83 

31,757.32 

1827 

747,170  44 

873  437.34 

1,620  607.78 

45  653  21 

1828 

812,619  34 

928,7  72  52 

1,741.391.87 

54,621  08 

1829 

650,142  88 

610,654.88 

1.260,797.81 

57,284  33 

1830 

576,675  33 

615,311  10 

1,491,776.43 

38,911  82 

1831 

620,451.92 

647,394  32 

1,267,846.29 

82,315.79 

1832 

686  989  77 

752,460.39 

1,439  450.21 

72,868  84 

1833 

750,126  72 

856  123  22 

1,606,149  94 

101,158. 17 

1834 

857,438.42 

901,468  67 

1,758,907.14 

108,060.14 

1835 

885,321.60 

939,118.14 

1,324  940  14 

97,640  — 

1836 

887,774  54 

984,328.14 

1,882,102  65 

144,680  50 

1837 

810,447  29 

1,086,238.40 

1,836,685.69 

127,244  81 

1838 

822,591  86 

1,173,047  89 

1,995,639.80 

119,629  89 

1839 

834,344.54 

1,262,234  27 

2,096,478  81 

131,845  25 

1840 

899,764.76 

1,280,990.35 

2,160,764.16 

136,926  64 

1841 

9-15,803.42 

1,184,940  90 

2,130,744  37 

157,405.17 

1842 

975,358  74 

1,117,03!  90 

2,092,390.69 

151,612  74 

1843 

1,009  305  01 

1,149,297.92 

2,158,601  93 

152,374  86 

1845 

1,995,172.44 

1,321,829.57 

2,417  002  06 

190,695.65 

1846 

1,131,286  49 

1,431,798.32 

2,562,084.81 

186,980  16 

1847 

1,241,312  92 

1,597,732.80 

2,839,045  77 

193,458.72 

1848 

1,360,886  85 

1,793,155.— 

3,154,041  85 

192,179.90 

Proportion  of  the 

Enrolled  and  Licensed  Tonnage  employed  in  the 

Years. 

Coasting  Trade. 

Cod  Fishery. 

Mackaret  Fishery. 

Whale  Fishery. 

1815 

435,066  87 

26,570.33 

1,229.92 

1816 

479  979.14 

37,879.30 

1,168.— 

1817 

181,457.93 

53,990  26 

349  93 

1818 

503,140  37 

58,551.72 

614  63 

1819 

523,556.20 

65,044  92 

686,35 

1820 

539,080  46 

60,842.55 

1,053.66 

1821 

559,435.57 

51,351.49 

1,924  40 

1822 

573,080.02 

58,408.35 

3,133  50 

1823 

566,408  88 

67,621.14 

545  37 

1824 

589,223.01 

68,419.— 

180  08 

1825 

587,273,07 

70,626.02 

1826 

666,420.44 

63,761.42 

585  37 

1827 

732,937  65 

74,048  81 

338.94 

1828 

758,922  12 

74,947.74 

180.34 

1829 

508,858.10 

101,796  78 

1830 

516,978  18 

61,554.31 

35,973.38 

792  87 

1831 

539,723.74 

60,777.81 

46,210  80 

48P 82 

1832 

649,627.40 

54,027.70 

47,227  72 

377.47 

1833 

744,198  60 

62,720  70 

46,725  43 

478  39 

1834 

783,618.65 

56,403.70 

61,082.11 

364.16 

1835 

792,301.20 

72,374.16 

64,443  11 

1836 

873,023  21 

63,307.37 

64,424.25 

1,573  26 

1837 

9-6,980.60 

80,351.89 

46,810.90 

1,894.86 

1838 

1,041,105.18 

70,064. — 

56,649.16 

5,229  55 

1839 

1,153,551.80 

72  238.68 

35,983  87 

'439.69 

1840 

1,176,604.46 

76,033  65 

28,269.19 

1841 

1,107,067  88 

66,551.84 

11  321  13 

1842 

1 045,753.39 

54,804.02 

16,096  83 

377  31 

1843 

1,076,155  59 

61,224  25 

11,775  70 

142  33 

1844 

1,109,614.44 

85,224  77 

16,170  66 

320.14 

1845 

1,198,878  27 

69,815  66 

21,413  16 

206  92 

1846 

1,289,870.89 

72,516  17 

36,463.16 

439.58 

1847 

1,452,623  35 

70,177.52 

31,451.13 

1848 

1,620,988.16 

82,651  82 

43,558.78 

332.75 

Collectors  of  the  Customs  prior  lo  the  year  1830. 

Tonnage  of  the  United  States. 

Tons.  95(/is. 

The  aggregate  amount  of  the  ton- 
nage of  the  United  Slates,  on 
the  30th  of  June,  1848  3,154,041.85 

Whereof  permanent  re- 
gistered tonnage  1,067,976  GO 
Temporally  registered 
tonnage  292,910.25 


Total  regist.  ton. 

Permanent  enrolled  li- 
censed tonnage  1,691,327.20 

Temporary  enrolled  and 

licensed  tonnage  56,304.41 


*1,360,886  85 


Total  enrolled  and  licensed  ton.  *1,747,631.61 
Licensed  tonnage  under 

* Of  the  registered  tonnage  as  above,  1,360,38G.85 
tons,  there  was  employed  in  the  whale  fishery,  on 
the  30th  June,  1848,  192,179.90  tons. 


20  tons,  employed  in 
the  coasting  trade  38,328.67 

Licensed  tonnage  under 
20  tons  employed  in 
the  cod  fishery  7,194.62 


Extent  of  Territory  of  United  States, 
Sea  Coast,  Commerce  and  Navigation. — We 
are  indebted  lo  the  Evening  Bulletin  (Philadel- 
phia) for  the  interesting  statistics  annexed  : 

The  area  of  territory  comprised  within  the 
limits  of  the  United  States,  prior  to  the  admis- 
sion of  Texas,  was  1,065,188  square  miles,  or 
681,720,320  acres,  and  apportioned  in  the  follow- 
ing order,  viz : 

(See  table  at  page  314.) 

Independently  of  the  territory  thus  belonging 
to  incorporated  Slates,  we  had,  and  still  have, 
an  extent  of  country  lying  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  commonly  known  as  Nebraska, 
Minnesota,  and  the  Indian  territory,  which  con- 
tains 636,438,400  additional  acres,  and  which  is 
divided,  geographically,  as  follows: 

North,  of 
36°  30' 

Acres. 

Tract  bounded  by  the  49th 
degree  north  latitude,  the 
Mississippi  river,  the  ri- 
' ver  Platte,  & the  Rocky 
Mountains  462,878,720 

Balance  of  Northwestern 
territory,  east  ol  the  Mis- 


Snutli  of 
36°  30' 
Acres. 


sisstppt  river 
Indian  territory, 
Missouri  and 
river  Platte 


west 

south 


of 

of 


14,295,040 


121,923,200  37,341,440 


In  all  636,438,400  acres. 

Minnesota,  since  added  lo  the  Union  as  a go- 
verned province,  includes  the  14,295,040  acres, 
described  as  the  balance  of  the  old  northwestern 
territory.  Nebraska,  when  incorporated,  will 
contain  87,488,000  acres,  apportioned  from  the 
462,878,720  acres  ol  Rocky  Mountain  district, 
and  the  balance,  375,390,720  acres,  w ill  continue 
as  Indian  leiritory. 

It  will  be  observed  from  this  statement,  that 
our  original  possessions  embrace  an  area  of  sur- 
face almost  as  large  as  the  Union  itself.  The 
aggregate  thus  exhibited  is  2,059,623  square 
miles,  or  1,318,158,720  acres — equal  in  extent  to 
all  Europe,  with  the  single  exception  of  Russia. 
By  acquisition,  we  have  increased  the  number  of 
acres  to  2,081,717,760,  or  equal  lo  the  whole  of 
Europe,  inclusive  of  the  empire  of  Russia.  These 
acquisitions  have  been  by 

North  of 


Total  licensed  tonnage  under  20 
tons  45,523  34 

Total 

Of  the  enrolled  and  licensed  ton- 
nage there  were  employed  in 
the  coasting  trade 
Do.  in  the  mackerel  fishery 
Do.  in  the  cod  fishery 
Do.  in  the  whale  fishery 

Total  as  above  1,747, 631. G1 

Of  the  enrolled  and  licensed  tonnage  employed 
in  the  coasting  trade,  amounting,  as  stated  above, 
lo  1,620,988.16  tons,  there  was  employed  in  steam 
navigation  411,823.40  tons.  j( 


3,154,041.85 


1,620,988.16 
43,558.73 
82,651  82 
432.75 


Annexation  of  Texas 
Oregon 
Cnlilornia  & 

N.  Mex.  205,884,800 


36°  30' 
Acres. 
27,863,680 
218,536,320 


South  of 
36°  30' 
Acres. 

180.469.120 

130.805.120 


In  all  763,559,040  acres. 

It  will  also  be  seen  that  these  new  possessions 
are  about  equal  in  extent  to  the  whole  of  the 
federal  state.-,  and  more  than  half  the  size  of  the 
Union  and  her  territories  combined.  In  point  of 
cost,  the  entire  acqunition  was  obtained  with  the 
loss  of  3000  lives,  and  the  expenditure  of  $60,- 
000,000.  The  war  of  the  Revolution,  the  war 
of  1812  and  the  Indian  wars,  which  cost  Ameri- 
ca and  France  the  sacrifice  of  50,000  lives,  and 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars,  secured  for  us 
less  than  3,000,000  acres,  or  about  one-third  the 
aggregate  of  country  obtained  in  our  recent  con- 
flict w ith  Mexico  and  by  the  annexation  of  Texas 
and  Oregon. 

At  twenty-five  cents  per  acre,  the  whole  of  the 
original  thirteen  Stales  and  their  dependencies, 
might  have  been  purchased  for  $75,000,000.  The 
territories  of  California  and  New  Mexico,  at  the 
same  price,  would  command  $84,172,480.  In- 
cluding Texas  and  Oregon,  the  purchase  could 
not  be  accomplished  lor  less  than  $190,889,760. 

Prior  lo  the  admission  of  Texas,  we  had  an 
extent  of  Atlantic,  Pacific  and  Gull  Sea  Coast  of 
3,100  miles. 

Since  the  admission  of  Texas,  California,  and 
Oregon,  we  have  increased  H to  5,120  miles. 

Miles. 

From  the  northern  limits  of  the  United  States, 
to  the  mouth  of  St.  Mary’s  river  1,450 

From  mouth  of  St.  Mary’s  to  the  Cape  of  Flo- 
rida 450 


Making  of  Atlantic  coast 


1,900 


From  Cape  of  Florida,  along  Gulf  coast,  lo 
mouth  of  Saline  river  1,200 

Coast  of  Texas,  from  mouth  of  Sabine,  to  the 
mouth  ol  the  Rio  Grande  400 


Making  ol  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coast 


3,500 
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From  one  league  south  of  San  Diego,  (by  trea- 
ry ,)  to  the  42d  parallel  of  North  latitude,  on 
the  Pacific  97t) 

From  the  42d  degree  of  North  lat.  to  the  49th 
degree,  including  Straits  of  Fuca  650 

Making  of  coast  on  the  Pacific  1.620 


And  making,  altogether,  of  coast  5,120 


The  above  is  understood  to  mean  sea  coast  in  a 
direct  line.  The  shore  line  we  measure,  inclusive 
of  bays,  sounds,  and  other  irregularities  of  the 
shore,  is  12,605  miles,  or  more  than  double  the 
extent  of  direct  line.  In  shore  line  of  islands, 
tve  measure,  9,337  miles,  and  river  shore  line,  to 
the  head  of  tide  water,  11,21 1 miles.  The  follow 
ing  analyses  may  prove  useful  to  those  interested 
in  collecting  material  of  this  character.  (We 
have,  however,  no  correct  data  of  the  direct  shore 
line  of  States,  arid  therefore  omit  the  estimate  in 
the  annexed  statement,  and  give  the  total  in 
general  figures,  as  above.) 
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ter  thus  encircling  us,  a fronlierdividing  us  from 
the  British  possessions,  of  3 303  miles,  extending 
from  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Croix  to  the  Pacific 
ocean  ; and  a frontier  separating  us  from  Mexico, 
of  1,456  miles,  commencing  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Rio  Grande,  and  terminating  also  at  the  Pacific 
ocean.  Our  Lakes  measure  in  length  1,573  miles 
and  in  width  316  miles,  and  sustain  upon  their 
bosoms  as  many  craft3  as  are  floated  by  many 
nations  in  their  intercourse  with  the  whole  world. 
The  following  are  the  measurements  of  each: 

Length.  Great,  width.  Aver,  width. 


i Champlain 

lu5  miles. 

12  miles. 

8 

Ontario 

180 

52 

40 

I’.rie 

240 

57 

38 

*St.  Clair 

18 

2o 

12 

Huron 

270 

105 

70 

Michigan 

340 

83 

58 

Superior 

420 

135 

100 

1573 

369 

316 

The  aggregate  value  of  the  commerce  of  the 
lakes  has  been  computed  at  $125,000,000  per  an- 
num, and  by  competent  authorities,  at  as  high  as 
$130,000,000.  The  latest  returns  show  an  ave- 
rage value  on — 


Lake  Champlain,  of 
Ontario 
Erie 

Michigan 


$11,265,059 
1 -t  025,707 
94  35S.350 
3 927,150 


trade,  in  which  case,  in  a very  few  years,  the 
latter  will  become,  (though  the  principal  chan- 
nel of  our  revenues,)  subsidiary  to  thi3  mightier 
element  of  our  internal  prosperity.  Yet  to  pro- 
tect our  ocean  commerce  we  have  expended,  in 
light-houses,  buoys,  surveys,  &c.,  &c.,  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  ; for  the  protection  of  our 
lake  and  river  trade,  not  over  $12,000,000. 

Methodist  Book  Concern. — From  a recent 
exhibition  of  this  vast  establishment,  in  New 
York,  its  assets  appear  to  be  $643,217  60,  while 
its  liabilities  amount  to  $3,408  94  only.  The 
profits  of  the  concern  are  annually  divided  among 
the  several  conferences. 

Upper  Canada. — There  are  sixty-five  thou- 
sand proprietors  of  real  estate  in  Upper  Canaaa  ; 
they  occupy  eight  million  six  hundred  and  thir- 
teen thousand  five  hundred  and  ninety-one  acres, 
or  about  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  acres  each 
on  ihe  average. 

Electors  in  Ireland. — A statistical  tabular 
statement  of  the  number  of  persons  registered  as 
electors  in  Ireland,  to  January  last,  has  been  pub- 
lished. The  number  of  inhabitants  in  Ireland,  in 
1831,  was  8,175,124.  The  number  of  males  was 
4,019,576,  of  which  those  aged  21  and  upwards 
were  2,525,373.  The  number  of  electors,  in 
January,  1849,  was  72,216. 


miles 

miles 

miles 

miles 

Maine 

1365 

777 

291 

2433 

N.  Hampshire 

17 

14 

31 

Massachuselts 

887 

270 

70 

1221 

R.  Island 

230 

80 

310 

Connecticut 

236 

33 

121 

390 

New  York 

50 

955 

297 

1302 

New  Jersey 

510 

245 

153 

908 

Delaware 

230 

20 

40 

290 

Maryland 

730 

575 

1140 

2445 

Pennsylvania 

80 

80 

Virginia 

247 

85 

1233 

1549 

N.  Carolina 

845 

650 

1060 

2564 

S.  Carolina 

205 

670 

1015' 

1890 

Georgia 

250 

420 

145 

875 

Florida 

1913 

2149 

1720 

5812 

Alabama 

240 

70 

200 

510 

Mississippi 

155 

65 

280 

500 

Louisiana 

1247 

1017 

2306 

4570 

Totals 

9384 

8145 

10,151 

27  690 

Add  'Texas 

940 

390 

350 

1680 

“ Oregon 

1171 

557 

320 

2048 

“ California 

1110 

145 

390 

1645 

3221 

1092 

I960 

5373 

Add  the  above 

9384 

8145 

10,151 

27,690 

Grand  totals  12  605  9,237  11,211  33,063 

We  have  according  to  these  figures,  a sea 
coast  of  over  33,000  miles,  and  an  actual  line  of 
navigation,  of  nearly  one  hundred  thousand  miles 
— greater,  in  point  of  fact,  than  that  of  Europe 
and  Asia  together — as  the  subjoined  recapitula- 
tion will  show  : 

recapitulation. 

Direct  line  of  sea  coast  5120  ms. 

Irregularities  7485  “ 

Short  line,  inclusive  12  605  ms. 

Island  coasts  9,237  “ 

Rivers,  to  head  of  naviga’n  11,211  “ 


Sea-coast,  inclusive  33,063  ms. 

Shore  line  of  rivers,  above  tide, 
and  navigable — Texas  1,210  “ 

Islands  and  bayous — Lower 

Mississippi  8,372  “ 

Mississippi  Upper  & tributaries  2,736  “ 

Big,  Black,  Yazoo,  and  bayous  1,190  “ 

Red  river  and  tributaries  4,924  “ 

Arkansas  river,  and  tributaries  3,250  “ 
Missouri  river  and  tributaries  7,830  “ 

Ohio  river  and  tnbutaries  7,342  “ 

Grand  total  of  sea-coast  and  navigable 

rivers  69,854  ms. 

Add  to  the  above,  a lake  coast  of  6,240  *'• 

And  we  have  a grand  aggregate  of  76,094  “ 
This  alone  refers  to  coasts  and  streams,  navi- 
gable for  vessels  ; and  when  we  reflect,  that  hun- 
dreds of  inland  rivers  are  to  be  appended  to  the 
estimate,  not  included,  because  not  classed  with 
the  commercial  waters  of  the  country,  we  find 
that  our  shore-line,  if  anything,  extends  beyond 
100,000  miles,  instead  of  falling  short  of  the  cal- 
culation. We  have,  too,  beside  the  walls  of  wa- 


Total $122,677,266 

The  returns  from  Lake  Erie  and  Michigan,  are 
greatly  deficient ; whereas,  these,  if  full,  with 
the  returns  of  the  Oswegatchie  district,  would 
increase  the  amount  to  that  stated — $130,000,000. 
It  will  be  remarked,  however,  that  a portion  of 
the  commerce  creating  this  sum,  is  the  imports 
of  one  place  enumerated  in  the  estimate,  as  ex- 
ported from  another,  which,  in  the  calculation  of 
net  value,  would  materially  reduce  the  amount. 
But  it  cannot  be  doubled,  that  the  net  amount 
approaches  nearly,  if  not  altogether,  $100,000,- 
000. 

The  tonnage  of  merchandise  thus  exported  and 
imported,  is  set  down  at  3,861,038  tons;  the  ton- 
nage capacity  of  vessels  employed  in  its  transpor 
tation,  106,836  tons.  From  more  recent  returns, 
however,  we  are  led  to  suppose  the  vessel  ton- 
nage now  to  be  nearly  120,000  tons,  and  the  mer- 
chandise tonnage  4,500,000. 

The  passenger  trade,  as  an  item  of  the  com- 
merce of  the  Jakes,  is  computed  to  be  worth 
$1,500,000. 

Add  the  net  value  of  merchandise,  $100,000,- 

000. 

And  we  have  the  grand  aggregate  of  $101,501,- 
000,  as  the  full  value  of  the  trade  on  these  inter- 
nal waters,  annually. 

The  steam  tonnage  of  the  western  waters,  is 
estimated  at  300, OuO  tons  ; that  of  flat-bottoms, 
and  other  boats,  at  600,000  tons — making  alto- 
gether 900,000  tons.  The  amount  of  merchan- 
dise transported,  is  set  down  in  net  value  at 
$200,000,000,  or  the  gross  at  $296,000,000.  This 
great  disparity  is  accounted  for,  (as  on  the  lakes,) 
Horn  the  tact  of  one  cargo  of  goods  being  twice 
entered — once  as  an  export,  and  again,  as  an  im- 
port— when  the  same  should  be  confined  to  a sin- 
gle entry.  The  passenger  trade  is  computed  at 
$6,000,000,  which  increases  the  sum  to  $206,- 
000,000. 

Accordingly,  our  lake  and  river  trade,  per  an- 
num, amounts  to  $307,500,000  ; or  nearly  equal  to 
our  gross  trade,  in  imports  and  exports,  with  the 
whole  habitable  world.  The  official  statement  of 
the  commerce  and  navigation  of  the  United 

States,  lor  1848  and  1849,  furnishes  us  with  the 
following  facts,  in  illustration  of  this  position  : 

Value  of  Domestic  exports  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June 

30,  ’48  $132,904,121 

Value  of  Foreign  exports 

lor  do  21,123,010  $154,032,131 

Value  of  Foreign  imports  154,998,928 

Total  exports  and  imports  309,031,059 

'1  otal  exports  and  imports  on  lakes 
and  livers  307,500,000 

Balance  in  favor  of  foreign  trade  $1,531,059 

If  these  official  returns  and  calculations  be  cor- 
rect— and  we  are  assured  they  are — the  balance 
in  lavor  of  our  foreign  trade  is  a mere  trifle. 
The  increase,  too,  on  our  internal  waters,  is  near- 
ly 5 per  eent.  greater  than  that  of  our  ocean 


* Not  including  the  Bay  of  Georgian,  which  is  120 
miles  long  and  45  miles  wide. 


Pawnbrokers  in  Ireland. — In  the  year  1847, 
11,981)1361  pawn-tickets  were  issued  in  Ireland, 
and  the  amount  lent  on  goods  pledged  was  <fl,- 
293,332  Si.  'The  cost  of  the  tickets  at  one  pen- 
ny each,  would  be  =£46,174  8s.  9d. 

Increase  of  Pauperism. — The  illustrated  Lon- 
don News  of  the  24th  March,  says  : The  number 
of  paupers  in  England  was  in  1848,  in  round 
numbers.  1,876,900,  and  in  1846,  1,471,009,  show- 
ing an  increase  in  two  years  of  405,000  persons. 

France  and  England. — The  population  of 
France,  in  1801,  according  to  Lalanne,  was  27,- 
349,000,  and  in  1821  was  30,461,100,  the  increase 
in  twenty  years  being  about  eleven  per  cent. 
The  population  of  Great  Britain,  in  the  same  pe- 
riod, increased  from  10,942,000  to  14,181,000,  an 
increase  of  more  than  tliirly-two  per  cent. 

Vote  of  France. — It  may  not  be  generally 
known,  says  the  New  York  Herald,  that  the  po- 
pular vote  of  France  has  been  brought  out  in 
force,  four  limes  in  the  last  fifty  years.  We 
therelore  give  the  time  and  number  of  votes  at 
each  period  : 

Consulate  in  the  year  VIII. 


Aggregate  vote 

3,012,569 

In  lavor 

3,011,007 

Against 

1,562 

Consulate  for  Life. 

Aggregate  vote 

3,577,259 

In  lavor 

3,568,885 

Against 

8,374 

Hereditary  Empire. 

Aggregate  vole 

3,524,254 

lu  favor 

3,521,675 

Against 

2,579 

Presidential  Election,  1848. 

Aggregate  vote 

8,000,000 

Louis  Napoleon 

5,80U,0U0 

All  others 

2,200,000 

These  were  all  Napoleon  periods.  They  were 
Napoleon,  first,  for  ttie  Cunsulat  en  Pan.  VIII ; 
second,  for  Consnlat  a vie  ; tiurd,  for  the  Empire 
Hereditaire  ; ana  now  a grandson  of  the  Empress 
Josephine,  and  a nephew  of  Napoleon,  sleps  in, 
forty-four  years  after  the  vote  on  the  hereditary 
empire,  and  is  elected  President  by  an  absuluto 
majority  greater  than  Napoleon’s  full  vote  at  any 
one  of  his  three  periods. 

Population  of  Greece. — From  a census  re- 
cently taken  by  order  of  me  Greek  Government, 
it  appears  that  the  total  population  of  Greece, 
including  Peloponnesus,  comments!  Greece,  and 
the  Cyclades,  is  993,351. 

The  Material  of  the  British  Army. — The 
military  and  naval  expenditures  ot  Great  Britain, 
fur  the  last  three  years,  have  averaged  more  loan 
twenty  millions  pounds  sterling.  The  army  con- 
sists of  138,01)9  men,  only  one-third  as  large  as 
ihe  French  army,  but  costing  two-thirds  inure. 
The  system  of  purchasing  commissions  prevails 
to  a great  extent,  and  involves,  as  it  necessarily 
must,  the  most  gross  abuses  and  corruption.  An 
Ensigncy  costs  <£450,  a Lieutenancy  <£'700,  and  a 
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Captaincy  1800.  No  previous  service  or  quali- 
fications are  necessary  ; the  only  requisites  are 
family  influence  and  money.  This  system,  to- 
gether with  the  ptodigal  bestowal  of  brevets, 
have  occasioned  a great  multiplicity  of  officers. 
There  are  in  the  British  army  9 Field  Marshals, 
284  Generals  and  Lieutenant  Generals,  and  1025 
Colonels  and  Lieutenant  Colonels.  Most  of  these 
officers  are  mere  sinecures  ; the  Colonel,  for  in- 
stance, never  commands  his  regiment,  and  sel- 
dom sees  it;  his  particular  province  is,  to  see 
that  the  regiment  is  supplied  with  clothing,  which 
duty  is  made  a profitable  job,  yielding  commonly 
to  the  Colonel  a profit  of  a thousand  pounds 
The  sale  of  commissions  is  also  a source  of 
emolument  to  him.  The  first  dignitaries  of  the 
laud,  are  Colonels  of  regiments  : Prince  Albert, 
the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  and  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, the  two  former  Field  Marshals,  and  the 
latter  Commander-in-Chief,  are  Colonels,  and  re- 
ceive salaries  as  such.  The  pay  ol  Colonel  is 
.£1200. 

There  is  also  great  preference  shown,  in  con- 
sequence of  aristocratic  influence,  to  certain 
regiments  over  others.  The  Life  Guards,  the 
Horse  Guards,  and  the  Grenadier  regiments  are 
crack  and  favorite  corps;  they  are  made  up  ex- 
clusively of  the  younger  sons  of  the  nobility,  and 
are  for  the  most  "part  quartered  in  London  and  its 
vicinity.  Each  of  them  contains  a number  of 
supernumerary  officers,  averaging  from  72  to  120 
officers,  while  the  regular  infantry  regiments 
have  but  twenty-eight. 

In  the  navy  ttie  abuses  are  not  so  flagrant  and 
extensive.  Naval  commissions  are  never  pur- 
chased, and  experience  and  professional  know- 
ledge are  perquisites  to  promotion.  The  number 
of  supernumerary  officers  is  large  and  increasing 
There  are  150  Admirals  in  the  British  navy,  be- 
sides 50  retired  Admirals,  although  only  36  can 
be  employed.  At  the  present  time,  there  are 
only  14  engaged  in  active  service. 

The  Coffee  Crop  of  Brazil.— We  subjoin 
an  extract  trom  a letter  lately  received  city  from 
an  eminent  merchant  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  in  which 
a clear  and  valuable  view  is  given  of  the  state 
of  the  coffee  crop  of  Brazil  for  the  current  year. 
It  will  be  read  with  profit. 

After  some  remarks  about  the  crops  of  previous 
years,  and  their  effect  on  prices,  he  gives  the  fol- 
lowing estimates  and  comments. 

[Norik  American, 
^ Production  of  Coffee  in  1848. 


out  any  soaking  rain  till  November,  1848.  When 
the  trees  blossomed  in  September  and  October, 
1848,  they  had  not  strength  to  hold  the  blossom, 
and  the  consequence  is,  the  very  bad  prospect 
for  the  crop  now  nearly  ready  for  picking.  The 
drought  was  general,  and  most  of  the  water  mills 
in  the  interior  were  stopped  for  want  of  water 
for  nearly  twelve  months,  preventing  many  plan- 
ters cleaning  their  coffee  except  by  hand.  These 
facts  are  notorious,  and  not  like  many  of  the  re- 
ports set  in  circulation  regarding  short  crops  in 
other  quarters.  From  former  experience  we 
know  that  no  shortness  of  any  consequence  can 
occur  in  Brazil,  without  a very  good  and  suffi- 
cient cause.  This  has  now  occurred.  It  was  of 
long  continuance — general  throughout  the  coffee 
districts — and  known  to  all.  Another  good  proof 
to  my  mind  of  its  truth  is,  that  the  planters,  who 
are  generally  in  debt,  and  base  their  credit  upon 
their  crops,  would  not  say  that  they  only  expec- 
ted one-third  to  half  a crop,  if  it  was  not  really 
so. 


SAHES. 


Deposits 
Loans 
Due  from  bks. 
Bills 
Specie 


Brazil 

Pounds. 

270.000,000 

Java  and  Sumatra 

150,000,000 

Cuba  and  Porto  Rico 

50,000,000 

St.  Domingo 

35,000,000 

Laguayra  ami  Porto  Cabello 

30,000,000 

British  West  Indies 

12,000,000 

Ceylon  and  Briusti  India 

20,000,000 

Mocha,  &c. 

5,000,0u0 

French  and  Dutch  West  Indies 

5,000,000 

Total 

577,000,000 

Consumption  in  1848. 
Holland  and  Netherlands 

130,000,000 

Germany  and  North  Europe 

170.000,000 

France  and  South  Europe 

110,000,000 

Great  Britain 

35,000,000 

United  States  and  British  America 

175,000,000 

Total 

620,000,000 

Slock  in  Europe,  December  1st, 
1848,  (per  Eoonomisi) 

125,000,000 

Stock  in  United  States,  December 
1st,  1848 

10,000,000 

Production  as  above, 

135,000,000 

Banks  in  Maine.— The  report  of  the  Bank 
Commissioner  of  the  State  of  Maine  represents 
the  banking  institutions  of  that  State  to  be  in  an 
excellent  condition.  The  aggregate  loan  for  the 
past  year  has  been  $5,243,143  06.  The  follow- 
ing table,  (says  the  report,)  will  show  a compa- 
rison of  the  business  done  by  the  bank  in  ttie 
principal  items  in  the  years  1848,  1847  and  1846: 
Capital  stock  83281770  00  8044000  00  3059000  00 

Circulation  2255750  00  2892674  00  219611)6  00 

1062269  04  1856884  57  1290994  93 

5243143  06  5537306  13  4921976  72 

538294  97  1266449  96  843182  33 

213176  09  271845  00  20ul)00  00 

437927  20  484728  08  254320  82 

So  that,  although  the  banking  capital  of  the 
Stale  has  been  increased  during  the  last  year 
$237,770,  the  circulation  has  been  reduced  $636,- 
921,  and  is  still  larger  than  in  1846  by  $59,644. 
The  individual  deposits  have  been  diminished 
$794,611  53,  and  are  somewhat  lower  than  in 
1846.  The  loan  has  been  reduced  from  that  ol 
1847  $294,163  07,  but  is  much  larger  than  in 
1846.  The  specie  has  fallen  off  $46,800  83,  yet 
it  is  almost  double  the  amount  in  1846.  The  net 
balances  due  from  banks  out  of  Hie  State  have 
diminished  $678,153  99,  and  are  less  tiiau  in  1846 
Bills  of  other  banks  are  less  than  last  year  by 
$58,669,  and  above  those  of  the  year  1846.  It 
will  be  perceived  that  the  liabilities  and  resources 
have  been  diminished  to  about  a correspondin 
extent. 

Of  Connecticut. — The  report  of  the  Bank 
Commisssioners  has  been  presented  to  the  Legis- 
lature, informing  that  the  usual  examinations  of 
the  books  and  officers  of  the  several  banks  in  the 
State,  have  been  made  and  express  the  opinion  that 
they  are  all  sound  and  eminently  worthy  of  the 
confidence  of  the  p blic.  The  banking  capital  has 
been  increased  me  last  year,  $392,120,  by  ttie 
amount  subscribed  to  the  four  banks  chartered  at 
the  last  session  of  the  General  Assembly,  making 
the  whole  amount  of  the  banking  capital  of  Hie 
State,  paid  in,  $9,378,036  76.  There  is  about 
$2,500,000  of  chartered  capital  located  in  ditt'et- 
enl  parts  ol  the  Stale  trial  has  not  yet  been  taken 
up. 

The  aggregate  circulation  of  the 
batiks  ou  the  first  of  April,  1848, 
was 

On  the  first  of  April,  1849 


1848 

Less  falling  off  in 
Brazil  crop,  only 
400,000  bags 


Supply  for  1849 
Consumption 


577,000,000 


64,000,000 


513,000,000 


648,000,000 

620,u00,000 


Probable  stock,  December,  1849  28,000,000 

In  ihe  foregoing,  1 estimate  the  deficiency  of 
the  Brazil  import  at  400,000  bags,  as  the  short- 
ness will  not  all  appear  till  1850 — the  crop  year 
being  estimated  from  June  to  June. 

'The  quality  of  theiastcrop  was  very  poor,  the 
trees  having  suffered  by  the  dry  weather  that 
commenced  in  April,  1847  ; this  continued  with- 


$4,891,2C5  06 
4,511  571  06 


D ecrease 

The  aggregate  amount  of  loans  and 
bills  discounted,  on  the  first  of 
April,  1848,  was 
On  tne  first  of  April,  1849 


$379,694  00 


$13,424,653  99 
13,740,591  07 


Increase  $315,937  08 

The  whole  amount  discounted  for  Directors  on 
the  first  of  April,  was  $285,562  10. 

The  law  ol  the  last  Legislature,  requiring  the 
banks  to  have  an  amount  of  specie  in  tueir  vaults 
equal  to  ten  per  cent,  of  their  circulation,  has 
been  complied  with. 

'The  propriety  or  good  policy  of  the  law  re 
quinng  assessors  to  place  bank  stuck  in  Ihe  list 
at  its  market  value  during  ttie  month  ot  Septem- 
ber, is  very  much  doubted.  Ttie  commissioners 
think  the  tendency  of  the  law  is  to  induce  a ficti 
tious  or  fraudulent  value,  as  by  a combination  of 
a few  individuals  owning  stock  it  might  be  raised 
above  its  real  value,  or  depressed  below. 


The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  the 
immediate  liabilities  of  the  Bai,k3  ori  the  second 
of  April. 


Liabilities. 

Circulation 
Deposits 
Due  to  banks 
Dividends  unpaid 
Other  liabilities 


$4  511,571  06 
2,100,272  25 
364,966  31 
32,220  34 
6,310  95 


$7,015,340  91 

Resources. 


Specie 

Bills  of  other  banks 

Due  from  bunks 

Due  from  brokers  and  agents 

Stocks  and  bonds 

Checks  and  other  cash  items 

Over  drafts 

Real  estate 

Bills  discounted 


575.676  07 
196,273  35 
1,087,757  72 
385,558  38 
522,010  78 
58  929  22 
20,249  61 
332,751  72 
13,740,591  07 


$16,920,097  93 

Connecticut  Savings  Banks. — There  are  now 
nine  Savings’  Batiks  in  Connecticut,  the  aggre- 
gate ol  whose  capital  is  $4,730,284  41.  That 
in  Hartford  has  a capital  ol  $1,203  824  ; that  of 
Mmdletown,  $787,971  ; that  of  New  Haven, 
$549,508  55.  'The  whole  paying  a dividend  of 
5|  per  cent. 

Of  New  Orleans. — The  report  for  April 
shows  the  New  Orleans  banks  to  be  in  a strong 
position.  For  the  month  collectively , an  increase 
of  specie  of  $227,2*2,  an  increase  of  deposits  of 
$655,599,  an  increase  ol  distant  exchange  or  ex- 
change operations  of  $537,453  ; a decrease  in 
circulation  of  $53,616,  a decrease  in  distinct 
balances  of  $205,343  ; a decrease  in  local  dis- 
counts of  $371,656.  The  City  Bank  appears  to 
be  generally  reducing  its  business,  preparatory 
to  a final  dissolution  of  its  charter. 


Chronicle. 


Money  and  Business. — The  New  York  Ex- 
press says:  ’The  money  market  continues  easy- 
Good  paper  is  in  demand  at  from  6 to  7 per  cent, 
per  annum,  and  many  of  our  first  merchants  are 
offering  to  lake  up  their  own  paper  at  5 per  cent., 
which  is  refused. 

The  Boston  Jlllas  of  Wednesday  says : The 
money  market  continues  to  grow  easier,  and  good 
business  paper  is  not  to  be  had , to  any  extent, 
beyond  bank  rates. 

At  Philadelphia  the  money  market  continues 
to  be  easy  at  6 a 7 per  cent. 

Ttie  lailure  of  the  Burlington  (Vt  ) Mill  Com- 
pany is  thus  noticed  in  the  Boston  Traveller  : — 
'The  Company  has  a nominal  capital  ol  $250,000, 
($200,000  being  actually  paid  in;)  but  is  in  debt, 
as  we  understand,  to  the  amount  of  as  much 
mote — the  indebtedness  being  chielly  to  three  or 
four  of  the  largest  stockholders,  in  consequence 
of  the  delay  ot  the  Company  to  create  new  stock 
for  the  purpose  of  liquidating  this  debt,  those 
stockholders  have  attached  the  Company’s  pro- 
perty, with  a view  of  compelling  a more  speedy 
accomplishment  of  their  object.  The  Company 
is  riot  much  known  as  a borrower, and  owes  utile 
to  otfffers  than  its  oun  stockholders.  It  is  pre- 
sumed that  its  liabilities  to  the  public  will  be 
met. 

The  Pittsburg  and  Boston  Copper  Mining  Com- 
pany are  ready  to  pay  a dividend  of  ten  dollars 
per  share.  The  whole  amount  expended  by  tins 
company  lias  been  $289,456,  whne  Hie  whole 
amount  earned  is  $284,884  in  four  years. 

Upwards  of  $30,000  were  paid  to  the  holders 
of  slock  in  Hie  Pntsburg  Copper  Mining  Com- 
pany, in  Boston,  on  Monday,  as  dividends. 

'The  salaries  of  the  bonu-tiolders’  trustees  of 
the  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal,  have  been  re- 
duced lrom  $5,Ul)U  each  to  $2,500,  which  is  the 
amount  ol  Hie  salary  of  the  Stale  trustee.  • 

The  Secretary’s  salary  has  been  reduced  from 
$2,5UU  to  $2, (JUt).  'I  he  offices  of  chief  and  as- 
sistant engineers  have  been  abolished.  In  place 
ol  a cliiel  engineer,  a general  superintendent 
lias  been  appointed,  who  nas  Hie  supervision  of 
the  whole  line.  'The  chief  engineer  will  fill  Ui.s 
office.  His  salary,  which  as  engineer  was  $2,5UU, 
is  now  reuuced  to  $2,000. 

The  whole  reduction,  thus  far,  amounts  to  the 
l sum  of  $9,UU0  per  annum.  By  cutting  down  the 
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bond-holders’  trustee  to  one,  a further  saving  of 
$2,500  would  be  made,  and  the  interest  of  all 
parties  properly  protected. 

The  New  York  Tiibune  says: — The  high  rates 
demanded  for  Governments  has  turned  the  atten 
tion  of  capitalists  to  Stale  stocks,  which  are  also 
improving.  The  stocks  of  the  State  of  Tennes- 
see, which  have  heretofore  been  neglected,  now 
meet  with  inquiry,  and  all  the  6’s  which  could  be 
found  on  Friday  were  taken  at  par  and  i per 
cent,  premium. 

The  Detroit  Bulletin  says: — Land  Warrants 
are  still  selling  in  Detroit  at  from  $103a$110 
Holders  of  desirable  warrants  are  loath  to  sell 
while  guerrillas  are  to  be  had  at  the  usual  price 
— say  from  $107  to  $108.  A few  forty  acre  war- 
rants are  on  the  market  at  $45.  In  the  cities  on 
Lake  Michigan  they  are  selling  for  $103.  The 
number  of  warrants  entered  in  the  Stale  of  Iowa, 
during  the  year  1848  were  693,000. 

Slavery  Question. — Tha  General  Assembly 
( Old  School)  ot  the  Presbyterian  Church,  now  in 
session  at  Pittsburgh,  resolved,  on  the  26lh  insl., 
that  it  would  be  imprudent  and  improper  to  pro- 
pose or  attempt  any  measure  at  present  in  refer- 
ence to  the  emancipation  of  slaves. 

In  the  {New  School)  Assembly  of  the  same 
Church,  which  terminated  its  session  at  Philadel- 
phia on  Friday  last,  Dr.  Beman,  of  Troy,  New 
York,  from  the  Special  Committee  to  which  had 
been  referred  the  memorials  on  the  subject  of 
slavery,  made  a report,  recommending  that  the 
action  of  the  former  meetings  of  the  Assembly 
on  this  subject  be  confirmed.  The  resolutions 
appended  to  the  report  embraced  the  following 
propositions,  viz : 

1st.  The  right  of  man  to  civil  liberty. 

2nd.  That  slavery  is  unnghtous,  and  opposed  to 
the  interests  of  all  concerned  in  it. 

3rd.  That  it  is  the  duty  of  Christians  to  use  all 
righteous  endeavors  to  effect  the  extripation  of 
the  evil. 

4th.  Christians  are  enjoined  to  abstain  from 
buying  and  selling  slaves,  undue  severity  to  them, 
or  the  separation  of  the  members  of  families  by 
any  act  ol  theirs. 

5th.  That  the  Assembly  does  not  recognise  the 
participation  of  any  member  in  the  evils  alluded 
to,  but,  if  there  are  any,  the  attention  of  the  pro- 
per judicatories  is  called  to  the  same. 

The  acceptance  of  the  report  being  moved  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Leach,  of  Virginia; 

Mr.  Basset,  of  Illinois,  offered  the  following 
amendment  : “ That  slave-holding  is  a great  sin 

before  God  and  man,  and  should  ue  treated  by 
the  Church  in  the  same  way  as  other  gross  im- 
moralities.” 

Toe  amendment  was  supported  by  a long  ad- 
dress in  opposition  to  slavery, — after  which  the 
question  was  taken  upon  it,  and  lo?t. 

The  leport  of  Dr.  Bemau  was  then  adopted. 

The  former  of  these  Assemblies  adj  turned 
yesterday  to  hold  their  next  annual  session  at 
Cincinnati — the  latter,  on  Friday  last,  to  meet 
together  at  Detroit  in  May  next. 

The  Crops  in  Ohio. — The  farmers  in  Preble, 
as  well  as  those  in  the  whole  Miami  and  Mad 
River  valleys,  are  expecting  fine  crops.  The 
wheal  looks  remarkably  well.  There  are  more 
acres  of  wheat  this  year  in  this  portion  of  Ohio, 
that  there  have  ever  been  before.  We  are  in- 
formed by  farmers  that  the  late  cold  “ snap”  did- 
not  affect  the  apple  crops.  The  peacups  and 
cherries  are  muc.i  less  injured  than  was  antici- 
pated. A good  half  crop  of  both  may  be  expec- 
ted. In  Dakre  county  the  peach  crop  will  be 
very  large. — Eaton  {Ohio)  Register. 

The  Cotton  Crop  in  Arkansas. — The  pro- 
spect for  a good  cotton  crop  in  this  county,  says 
the  Helena  Shield  of  the  12th  insl.  the  present 
year,  is  extremely  gloomy.  From  the  best  inlor- 
malioo  we  can  get  we  think  it  impossible  to  make 
an  average  crop  under  any  circumstances.  The 
stand  is  generally  bad  and  unusually  late,  occa- 
sioned by  the  frost  and  the  cut- worm — besides, 
the  overflow  did  immense  damage  to  the  river 
planters. 

Commerce  of  New  Orleans. — The  following 
is  a statement  of  the  District  of  New  Oilcans, 
during  the  last  quarter: 

Imports  in  American  vessels  $2,689,663  00 

“ Foreign  “ 876,598  00 

Exports  of  foreign  goods  in  Am. 

vessels.  157,070  00 

Exports  of  foreign  goods  in  foreign 

vessels  15,508  00 


Exports  of  domestic  produce  in 

American  vessels  5,743,294  00 

Exports  of  domestic  produce  in  fo- 
reign vessels  1,361  981  00 

Duties  in  Americas  vessels  472  649  95 

“ in  foreign  210,066  79 

Cholera  in  the  West. — The  Louisville  pa- 
pers of  the  21st  says  that  there  had  not  been  a 
single  death  there  by  cholera  during  the  preced- 
ing week. 

The  Nashville  Whig  of  the  19th  says  that  city 
continues  free  Irom  cholera. 

The  Zanesville  Courier  asserts  that  the  cholera 
has  not  visited  that  place. 

During  the  week  ending  13th  there  were  273 
deaths  at  St.  Louis,  of  which  181  were  by  cho- 
lera. 

The  total  number  of  interments  in  Cincinnati, 
from  the  1st  to  the  1 6 th  instant,  was  272,  In 
eight  only  of  the  city  cemeteries  the  deaths  by 
cholera  were  distinguished  from  those  by  other 
diseases.  In  these,  out  of  162  interments,  54 
were  of  persons  who  had  died  of  cholera.  The 
daily  average  of  the  deaths  in  that  city  during 
the  past  three  weeks  has  been  about  seventeen 
per  day,  of  which  five  or  six  have  been  from 
cholera.  Many  of  the  interments  are  of  people 
from  the  steamboats,  and  upwards  of  one-half  of 
the  whole  number  are  foreigners. 

Manufactures  at  the  South. — A single 
house  at  Charleston  (S.  C.)  has  shipped  within 
the  past  year,  two  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
ten  bales  of  yarns,  osnaburgs,  sheetings,  &c  , 
manufactured  in  the  States  of  Georgia  and  South 
Carolina.  The  shipmenis  were  made  to  various 
ports  of  the  Union. — [Wat.  Intel. 

Crevasse  at  New  Orleans,  May  23  : — No 
the  least  progress  has,  as  yet  been  made  in  stop- 
ping the  various  crevasses,  despite  the  vigorous 
efforts  made  to  the  contrary.  The  water  con- 
tinues to  flow  with  alarming  rapidity.  The  flood 
now  extends  within  four  squares  of  the  river. 
Carondelet  and  St.  Charles  streets  are  seriously 
menaced.  The  water  in  Bayou  St.  John  is  but 
three  inches  lower  than  it  Was  during  the  great 
inundation  of  1831.  Great  fears  are  entertained 
of  the  levee  breaking  along  the  canal. 

Savannah  Cotton  Presses. — The  American 
ship  Lydia,  243  tons,  loaded  in  New  Orleans,  in 
September,  1847,  all  square  compressed  cotton, 
carrying  1,837  bales,  weighing  809,154  pounds. 
She  has  just  loaded  at  the  Tyler  Press  in  this 
city,  carrying  2,342  bales,  of  which  100  are 
round  bales  Sea  Island,  weighing  970,706  pounds 
— making  the  difference  in  favor  of  Savannah 
pressing  161,552  pounds.  The  Lydia  loaded  at 
Mobile  in  1848  and  then  carried  a little  more 
than  she  did  from  New  Orleans,  but  still  falling 
much  below  her  present  cargo. — [Sauanna/t  paper. 

rqr  There  are  only  six  of  the  States  of  the 
Union,  which  have  not  at  this  time  any  railroad 
in  use,  viz:  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Missouri,  Tennes- 
see, Arkansas,  and  Texas. 

The  First  Catholic  Councils — The  first  re- 
cord we  have  of  a ‘‘  Council”  of  the  Catholic 
Church  in  the  United  Stales,  is  that  of  a Dioce- 
san Synod,  held  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  in  the 
year  1791,  by  the  venerable  John  Carroll,  then 
Bishop  of  Baltimore.  This  Synod  held  its  first 
session  in  Baltimore,  on  the  6th  of  November, 
1791,  over  which  Bishop  Carroll  presided,  and 
it  was  composed  of  three  Vicar  Generals,  tne 
President  of  the  Seminary  of  St.  Sulpitius,  and 
of  sixteen  priests. 

The  First  National  Council  of  the  Catholic 
Church  in  the  United  Stales,  was  convened  the 
6 h of  May,  1849,  in  the  Melropulitan  Church  of 
Baltimore. 

Domestics. — During  the  month  of  April  last 
there  were  exported  from  Boston  2263  bales  and 
cases  of  domestic  cotton  goods,  of  the  value  of 
$113,304.  Total  since  January  7000  bales  and 
cases,  valued  at  $333,420. 

Henry  Clay  declines  being  a candidate  for  a 
seat  in  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  Kentuc- 
ky. 

Conviction  of  Drayton  and  Sayres — Fine 
in  each  Case. — In  the  criminal  court  at  Wash- 
ington, on  Friday,  (a  nolle  prosequi  having 
been  entered  in  the  forty-one  larceny  indictments 
against  Daniel  Drayton,)  both  he  and  Edward 
Sayres  were  tried  and  convicted  of  transporting 
upwards  of  seventy  slaves  belonging  to  different 


owners  from  the  District  of  Columbia.  The 
court  sentenced  Drayton  to  pay  a fine  of  $140 
and  costs  in  each  case,  and  Sayres,  in  like  man- 
ner/to $100  and  costs  in  each  case — bolh  to  be 
imprisoned  until  the  fines  are  paid. 

Trade  with  the  British  Provinces. — The 
Boston  Journal  says  that  (his  branch  of  trade  is 
yearly  increasing,  and  furnishes  a considerable 
market  for  breadstuff's  and  other  articles  of  con- 
sumption. During  the  past  week  51  vessels  ar- 
rived at  Boston  from  the  Provinces,  and  95  clear- 
ed during  the  same  period.  The  value  of  the 
exports  lor  the  last  week  was  $41,838  02,  and 
for  the  last  four  weeks,  $134,977. 

Chili. — A Valparaiso  letter  in  the  Courier  and 
Enquirer  says  : — 

“ In  this  country  some  very  valuable  mines, 
both  of  gold  and  silver  have  been  discovered.  1 
was  shown  a specimen  to-day  from  a mine  at  the 
North,  of  the  most  beautiful  description.  That 
mine,  it  is  said,  will  yield  $150,000  to  the  cajon, 
which  is  in  weight  6,400  pounds  of  ore — which 
is  a most  enormous  rate.  The  richest  silver 
mines,  and  gold,  also,  are  at  Capiapo,  whence 
remittances  to  this  port  are  made  almost  every 
month,  to  the  amount  of  more  than  $300,000. 
The  resources  of  this  country  are  very  far  from 
being  developed,  either  mineral  or  agricultural. 

The  Austrian  Constitution. — Lord  Aber- 
deen, in  alluding  to  the  recently  formed  Consti- 
tution of  Austria,  sai  l “ he  could  not  help  ex- 
pressing the  pleasure  he  felt  at  finding  that  the 
Austrian  Empire  possessed  statesmen  with  bold- 
ness and  ability  to  fra  me  such  a constitution  ; 
though  in  his  opinion  they  need  not  have  crossed  the 
Atlantic  to  procure  the  foundations  of  its  principles 
of  freedom.'” 

The  Turkish  Government  is  interesting 
ilsell  in  having  men  thoroughly  educated  in 
every  branch  of  agriculture  for  the  purpose  of 
introducing  among  the  subjects  of  that  govern- 
ment the  best  practical  inlormation  in  farming. 
In  all  the  Turkish  houses  you  will  see  one  side 
on  which  the  blinds  are  always  closed.  These 
are  the  apartments  of  the  women,  who  live  en- 
tirely separate  from  the  male  portions  of  the 
family.  At  the  age  of  twelve,  the  boys  are  re- 
moved from  the  society  of  their  mothers  and  sis- 
ters. 

The  Turpentine  Trees. — The  W%mington 
(N.  C.)  Chronicle  states  that  the  insect  which 
was  so  destructive  last  year  to  the  turpentine 
trees  in  that  section,  is  again  at  work,  and  that 
serious  injury  is  apprehended  from  its  ravages. 

Stonington  Railroad. — The  earnings  of  the 
Stoninglon  Railroad  for  the  months  of  March 
and  April,  1849,  were  $34,666  36  against  $28,- 
595  37  for  the  same  mouths  last  year,  showing 
an  increase  of  $6,070  99,  or  21  per  cent,  ad- 
vance. 

Costly  Boiler. — The  steam  boiler  which  is 
being  made  in  Pniladelphia,  for  the  United  Slates 
steam  frigate  now  in  process  of  construction  at 
the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard,  is  composed  of  75,000 
pounds  ol  pure  copper,  and  will  cost  $30,000. 
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National  Affairs. 


Suspension  of  Land  Sales. — The  sales  direc- 
ted to  be  held  at  the  Land  Office  at  Sault  Ste. 
Marie,  Michigan,  on  the  fourth  and  18th  of  June 
next,  and  on  the  third  of  September  next,  will 
be  suspended  until  the  United  States  geologists 
shall  have  fully  closed  up  their  explanations  and 
surveys,  and  designated  the  mineral  from  the 
agricultural  lands  ; of  which  due  notice  will  be 
given.  RICHARD  M.  YOUNG, 

Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office. 


CIVIL  APPOINTMENTS, 

BY  THE  PRESIDENT. 

E.  Whittlesey,  to  be  First  Comptroller,  vice  J. 
W.  McCulloch,  resigned. 

Orlando  Brown,  of  Kentucky,  to  be  Commis- 
sioner of  Indian  Affairs,  from  and  after  30th  June 
next,  vice  William  Medill,  removed. 

H.  W.  Evans,  Appraiser,  Baltimore,  Maryland, 
vice  Philip  Poultney,  removed. 

John  Cowan,  Surveyor,  Wilmington,  North  Ca- 
rolina, vice  Joseph  S.  Murphy,  removed. 

Land  Officers. 

Lansing  B.  Mizner,  of  Michigan,  to  be  Register 
of  the  Land  Office  at  Detroit,  Michigan,  vice 
Elisha  Taylor,  removed. 

George  M Clayton,  of  Mississippi,  to  be  Re- 
ceiver of  Public  Moneys  at  Colnmbus,  Mississippi, 
vice  James  H.  Westbrook,  removed. 

John  W.  Morton,  of  Illinois,  to  be  Receiver  of 
Public  Moneys  at  Shawneetown,  Illinois,  vice 
Braxton  Parrish,  removed. 

Andrew  McCollum,  of  Illinois,  to  be  Register  of 
the  Land  Office  at  Shawneetown,  Illinois,  vice  J. 
C.  Sloo,  removed. 

Henry  O.  McEnery,  of  Louisiana,  to  be  Regis- 
ter of  the  Land  Office  at  Monroe,  Louisiana,  vice 
Daniel  B.  Richardson,  removed. 

Evariste  de  Baillou,  of  Louisana,  to  be  Register 
of  the  Land  Office  at  Opelousas,  Louisiana,  vice 
Murdock  Mclutire,  removed. 

Marshals. 

Robert  S.  Kennedy,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be  Mar- 
shal of  the  United  States  for  the  District  of  New 
Jersey,  vice  Samuel  McClurg,  removed. 

William  McQ,uiston,  of  Mississippi,  to  be  Mar- 
shal of  the  United  States  for  the  Northern  Dis- 
trict of  Mississippi,  vice  John  Rayburn,  removed. 


Attorneys. 

Lawrence  P.  Crane,  of  Louisiana,  to  be  Attor- 
ney of  the  United  States  for  the  Western  District 
of  Louisiana,  vice  Octavius  N.  Ogden,  who  de- 
clines the  office. 

Woodson  L.  Ligon,  of  Mississippi,  to  be  Attor- 
ney of  the  United  States  for  the  Northern  Dis- 
trict of  Mississippi,  vice  Andrew  K.  Blythe,  re- 
moved. 

Collectors. 

Maurice  C.  Blake,  Belfast,  Maine,  vice  Alfred 
Marshall,  removed. 

Oliver  M.  Hyde,  Detroit,  Michigan,  viee  Chas. 
G.  Hammond,  removed. 


Appointment  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

William  S.  Wallace,  of  Springfield,  Illinois,  to 
be  Pension  Agent  at  that  place  from  and  after 
the  30th  June  next,  vice  Charles  R.  Hurst,  re- 
signed. 


DIPLOMATIC. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has 
officially  recognized  T.  P.  H.  Gildemeester,  as 
Consul  of  the  Netherlands,  for  Upper  California, 
to  reside  at  San  Francisco  ; 

Also,  C J.  Gorter,  as  Consul  of  Belgium  for 
the  port  of  Baltimore  ; 

Also,  Pascal  Schisano,  as  Vice  Consul  of 
France  for  the  port  of  Norfolk,  Virginia. 

Minister  from  the  Roman  Republic Felix 

Foresti,  an  esteemed  Italian  exile,  and  for  ten 
years  a resident  of  New  York,  has  received  the 
appointment  of  Minister  for  the  Republic  of  Rome 
to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Foresti  was  fourteen  years  a prisoner  of 
state  in  the  dungeons  of  Spielburg,  having  been 
engaged  in  1820  in  the  efforts  of  the  Lombards 
for  freedom. 


TREASURY. 

TREASURY  NOTES  OUTSTANDING  JUNE 
1,  1849. 

Treasury  Department,  1 
Register’s  Office,  > 
June  1,  1649.  ) 

Amount  outstanding  of  the  several 
issues  prior  to  act  of  22d  July, 

1846,  as  per  records  of  this  of- 
fice $148,689  31 

Amount  outstanding  of  the  issue 
of  22d  July,  1846,  as  per  re- 
cords of  the  office  130,050  00 

Amount  outstanding  of  the  issue 
of  the  28th  January,  1847,  as 
per  records  of  this  office  4,573,100  00 


4,851,839  31 

Deduct  cancelled  notes  in  the 
hands  of  the  accounting  officers, 
of  which  $10,150  is  under  the 
act  of  22d  July,  1846,  $2,400 
under  the  act  of  28th  January, 

1847,  and  $250  under  other 

acts  12,800  00 


$4,839,039  31 


ALLEN  A.  HALL, 

Register  of  Treasury. 

Treasurer's  Statement  — According  to  the  offi- 
cial statement  of  the  U.  S.  Treasurer  for  the 
month  of  May  last,  the  amount  of  monies  on  de- 


posit with  Assistant  Treasurers  and  Depositaries’ 
by  returns  received  to  Monday,  the 
28th  May,  1849,  was  $7,145,378  82 

Drafts  heretofore  drawn,  but  not 

yet  paid,  though  payable  1,386,431  86 


Subject  to  draft  $5,758,946  96 

Suspense  account  1 ,968  1 1 


$5,760,915  07 


ARMY. 

£C=^  Col.  John  L.  Gardner,  of  the  4th  Artillery 
arrived  here  yesterday  from  Pensacola,  where 
he  has  been  stationed  in  command  of  the  posts 
near  that  place,  to  assume  the  command  of  the 
Military  Department  lately  held  by  Major  Gene- 
ral Brooke.  This  department  extends,  we  believe, 
from  Baton  Rouge  to  Key  West.  We  learn, 
however,  that  Col.  Gardner,  with  the  consent  of 
Major  General  Gaines,  commanding  the  Western 
Division,  will  make  his  headquarters  at  Pensa- 
cola. 

Major  General  Twiggs  also  arrived  here  yes- 
terday from  St.  Louis.  The  General,  we  learn, 
is  on  furlough,  and  is  en  route  for  the  North.  He 
left  General  Clark  in  command  at  St.  Louis,  and 
the  Seventh  Regiment  of  Infantry  was  at  Jeffer- 
son Barracks.  The  Rifle  Regiment  left  Indepen- 
dence on  the  10th,  moving  westward.  Colonel 
Cross  went  with  them,  in  charge  of  the  Quarter- 
master’s Department.  Seven  companies  of  Uni- 
ted States  troops  were  in  readiness  to  accompany 
Major  General  Brooke  to  Santa  Fe  ; they  only 
awaited  the  General’s  arrival. 

[JV*eui  Orleans  papers,  22 d May. 

Brevet  Brigadier  General  Riley,  with  his 
regiment,  had  arrived  at  Valparaiso,  bound  to 
San  Franci  co  and  San  Diego,  California. 

The  St.  Lous  Republican  of  the  26th  ult., 
says:  “A  telegraphic  despatch  was  received  in 
this  city  yesterday,  from  Washington,  changing 
Major  General  Brooks’  destination  from  Santa 
Fe  to  San  Antonio  de  Bexar,  Texas,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  death  of  General  Worth.” 


N A V Y - 

Idr*  The  U.  S.  frigate  Raritan,  bearing  the 
broad  pennant  of  Commodore  Parker,  arrived  at 
St.  Thomas,  16th  ult.,  in  9 days  from  New  York, 
Lieut.  Alexander,  sailing-master,  and  one  quar- 
termaster died  on  the  passage.  Other  officers 
and  crew  all  well. 

IKf3  The  Norfolk  Herald  contradicts  the  re- 
port that  Lieut.  B.  W.  Blunter  had  resigned  his 
commission,  or  had  been  ordered  to  sea. 

Commodores  Stewart  and  Turner,  and 
Captain  McCauley  (all  commanding  navy-yards,) 
have  been  detached  from  the  Naval  Court  Mar- 
tial on  board  the  Pennsylvania,  at  Norfolk.  Com- 
modore Downs  was  detached  some  time  ago,  and 
it  is  understood  that  a new  Court  Martial  will  be 
organized  for  the  trial  of  such  officers  as  may  be 
brought  before  it. 

Commodore  Read  was  honorably  acquit- 
ted by  the  Court  Martial  from  the  charges  brought 
against  him,  and  the  decision  has  been  approved 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Commodore  Morgan,  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  Mediterranean  Squadron,  is  now 
at  Norfolk. 

The  U.  S.  steam-frigate  Mississirn  was 
put  in  commission  on  Wednesday,  and  will  sail 
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soon  for  the  Mediterranean.  She  is  in  command 
of  Com.  J.  C.  Long. 

The  U.  S.  frigate  Cumberland  is  to  be 
fitted  up  for  sea  at  Brooklyn  ; the  frigate  Indepen- 
dence at  Gosport;  the  s'oop-of-war  John  Adams, 
at  Boston.  Commander  Levin  M.  Powell  is  to  be 
ordered  to  the  command  of  the  John  Adams. 

The  steamer  Watep.  Witch,  Lieut.  Com- 
manding Totten,  arrived  at  Norfolk  on  Wednes- 
day from  Washington. 

The  list  of  officers  attached  to  the  Water 
Witch  is  as  follows  : — George  M.  Totten,  Lieut. 
Commanding  ; Thomas  Pattison,  Master  ; George 
H.  Howell,  Assistant  Surgeon;  Charles  Dyer,  Jr. 
and  Washington  Davidson,  Passed  Midshipmen  . 
Benjamin  F.  Garvin,  Second  Assistant  Engineer’ 

ILJ3  The  U.  S.  steamship  Mississippi,  Capt. 
Long,  sailed  from  Norfolk  yesterday,  bound  for 
the  Mediterranean,  bearing  the  broad  pennant  of 
Charles  W.  Morgan,  Captain  and  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  Mediterranean  Squadron. 

Captain  Taylor,  employed  to  raise  the  steamer 
Missouri,  goes  out  in  the  Mississippi. 

The  U.  S.  sloop-of-vvar  Germantown, 

Com.  Lowndes,  was  at  St.  Thomas  8th  ult —all 

well.  For  La  Guayra  in  a few  days. 

iLf3"  The  U S.  frigate  Brandywine  was  at 
Monte  Video,  April  8th — all  well. 

JCfr'  The  U.  S.  frigate,  Savannah,  Com.  Voor- 
hees,  was  at  Rio  Janeiro,  on  the  14th  ult.,  59 
days  from  Boston,  bound  to  the  Pacific. 

Id3  The  U.  S.  sloops-of-war  St.  Louis  (Cook), 
Perry  (Davis),  were  also  in  port. 

The  Norfolk  Herald,  of  2nd  inst.,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing as  the  names  of  members  who  will  com- 
pose the  Naval  Court  Martial  which  convened  on 
Monday  last : 

Commodore  Morris,  President ; Captains  E. 
A.  Lavallette,  Silas  H.  Stringham,  Isaac  Mayo, 
James  Armstrong,  Samuel  L.  Breeze,  and  French 
Forrest;  Commanders  W.  H.  Gardner,  and  T. 
Aloysius  Dornin  ; and  Lieutenants  James  PI. 
Ward,  and  C.  H.  A.  II.  Kennedy.  Judge  Advo- 
cate, Purser  L.  T.  Waller. 

Lieut.  G.  G.  Williamson  has  been  or- 
dered to  the  frigate  Cumberland. 


0pml)es  in  Congress. 

SPEECH  OF  MR.  EMBREE, 

OP  INDIANA, 

Delivered  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  January 
11,  1849,  on  the  subject  of  the  allowance  of  mile- 
age of  Members  of  Congress. 

The  House  being  in  Committee  of  the  Whole  on 
the  slate  of  the  Union,  the  following  item  being  un- 
der consideration  in  the  Civil  and  Diplomatic  Ap- 
propriation Bill,  “for  compensation  and  mileage  of 
Senators,  Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  Delegates,  1)768,200,”  Mr.  Embree  had  moved 
to  amend  by  inserting  the  following:  “ Provided 
That  the  mileage  of  membeis  of  both  Houses  of 
Congress  shall  hereafter  be  charged  upon  the  short, 
est  mail  route  from  their  places  of  residence  respec- 
tively, to  the  City  of  Washington” — 

Mr.  Embree  said  : 

Mr.  Ctiairrnan  : Truth  compels  me  to  say,  that 
I address  the  committee  with  diffidence.  Far 
from  harboring  any  design  to  sneer  at  those  edu- 
cational facilities  which  honorable  gentlemen 
here  possess  in  a superior  degree,  candor  com- 
pels me  to  remark,  that  1 have  been  reared  on 
a backwoods  (arm;  that  1 have  taken  no  “de- 
gree,” unless  in  that  school  of  labor  wherein  is 
taught  the  science  of  splitting  rails,  following  the 
plough,  and  those  agricultural  pursuits  which  are 
the  lot  of  the  western  farmer’s  son.  Thus  reared 
until  the  age  of  eighteen  or  twenty,  with  but  lit- 
tle education,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  1 should 
be  an  adept  in  the  art  of  using  flowery  language, 
in  the  business  of  speech-making,  I was  never 
even  considered  (as  our  western  folks  have  the 
term)  " good  on  the  stump.”  If  I have  any  forte, 
it  does  not  lie,  I assure  you,  sir,  in  that  direction. 
Your  humble  speaker  is  a plain  man,  who  desires 
to  submit  a lew  plain  lacts,  in  an  unadorned 


manner,  for  the  consideration  of  this  body.  1 
should  not  weary  you  at  all,  did  not  an  over- 
whelming sense  of  duty  to  my  constituents  impel 
me  at  least  to  attempt  a reform  of  what  I consi- 
der, sir,  in  plain  English,  to  be  an  outrageous 
and  scandalous  waste  of  the  public  money  by 
public  servants  ; money  collected  from  bard  earn- 
ings of  the  people,  from  toil  in  the  harvest  field, 
and  at  day’s  work  ; that  sort  of  employment,  sir, 
which  sweats  for  what  it  collects  together.  In 
this  I can  sympathize,  for  1 know  something 
about  it  from  experience.  I know  the  pay  of 
the  laborer  who  rises  with  the  sun  and  toils  until 
it  goes  down.  1 know  the  value  of  gold  among 
those  yeomanry  of  our  land,  whose  wives  and 
daughters  clothe  themselves  by  their  own  hard- 
driven  industry  ; and  I know,  therefore,  that  that 
which  may  seem  to  those  who  were  cradled  in 
wealth  as  a very  small  matter,  is  to  them  a very 
great  matter.  Trifles  make  up  the  sum  of  lile. 
While  Congress  is  busied  here  in  what  it  is  fash- 
ionable to  call  “ great  affairs  of  state,”  it  may 
not  be  an  useless  task,  even  for  me,  to  descend 
a little  from  these  lolly  topics,  that  1 may  discuss 
the  propriety  of  saving  a little  money  to  the  tax 
payers  of  the  country.  I know  the  subject  is  urn 
grateful  to  many.  lam  prepared  to  hear  my 
motives  assailed.  I expect  the  imputation  of  de- 
magogue to  be  hurled  at  me.  These  assaults 
here  are  common,  and  only  mean  that  a member 
advocates  the  rights  of  the  people.  1 know  my 
own  heart,  and  while  it  approves  my  motives! 
shall  be  content. 

In  what  few  words  I am  about  to  submit,  Mr. 
Chairman,  1 speak  of  facts.  With  men  1 have 
nothing  to  do.  1 disclaim  all  imputation  upon 
members.  I complain  of  an  existing  law,  which 
tolerates  the  abuses  which  1 shall  endeavor  to 
expose,  and  1 ask  that  the  law  be  reformed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  whether  there  be  glory  or  dis- 
grace in  this  movement,  1 believe  that  it  origina- 
ted with  myself,  not  witii  the  member  from  New 
York,  [Mr.  Greeley  ] He  has  chosen  to  aid  in 
this  relorm  in  his  own  way  and  at  his  own  time. 
On  the  1 1th  day  of  last  month  1 had  the  honor  to 
offer  a resolution,  which  was  adopted  by  this 
House,  and  which  reads  in  the  following  words  : 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  adopting  a 
more  economical  system  of  public  expenditure:  First, 
By  reducing  the  salary  or  pay  of  all  officers  of  Go- 
vernment one-fourth,  where  the  salary  or  pay  ex- 
ceeds one  thousand  dollars  per  annum,  and  the 
Constitution  does  not  prohibit  such  reduction.  Se- 
cond, By  estimating  the  mileage  of  members  of  Con- 
gress and  delegates  of  Territories  by  the  nearest  mail 
route  from  the  city  of  Washington  to  the  post  office 
nearest  the  residence  of  each  member  or  delegate. 
Third,  By  providing,  that  after  Congress  has  been 
in  session  for  three  months  dering  any  Congress,  the 
pay  of  members  and  delegates  shall  be  reduced  one 
half  from  that  time  to  the  close  of  the  session.  And 
by  such  other  economical  provisions  as  to  said  com- 
mitee  may  seem  right  and  expedient ; and  that  stud 
committee  report  by  bill  or  otherwise. 

This  resolution,  in  fact,  was  prepared  by  my 
self  at  the  last  session  of  Congress,  and  was  offer 
ed  by  myself  eleven  days  previous  to  the  exposi" 
lion  made  in  the  New  York  Tribune  on  the  sub 
ject  of  mileage.  My  object,  sir,  in  desiring  this 
amendment  to  be  made  to  the  bill  under  conside 
ration  simply  is,  that  I may  thus  insure  its  pas- 
sage through  the  Senate,  inasmuch  as  the  bill 
before  us  must  pass  that  body  to  secure  to  its 
honorable  members,  in  common  with  all  other 
officers  of  the  Government  their  pay.  I desire 
that  my  amendment  shall  stand  in  the  road  be- 
tween members  and  the  treasury  of  the  United 
States.  If  any  effort  of  mine  can  prevent  it,  it 
shall  not  be  stifled  or  dodged.  I desire  the  amend 
roent,  sir,  to  be  adopted. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I prospose  to  glance  at  I he  se- 
veral propositions  of  this  resolution. 

Sir,  the  present  law  in  relation  to  mileage  was 
passed  when  honorable  members  were  forced  to 
reach  Washington,  the  best  way  they  might,  on 
horseback.  Quite  a change  since  that  period  has 
come  over  everything  else  : why  shall  we  not 
have  a change  also  in  the  law?  Now,  instead  of 
the  nearest  route  by  land,  we  have  railroad 
routes,  steamboat  routes,  lake  routes,  ocean 
routes.  By  this  process  the  mileage  of  members 
of  Congress  has  been  doubled — more  than  dou- 
bled. They  were  sufficiently  high  when  the  law 
was  first  passed  ; yet,  now,  with  all  the  facilities 
enumerated,  we  find  them  doubled. 

It  has  been  well  said,  sir,  that  “ figures  will 
not  lie.”  1 have  prepared  from  the  books  of  your 
Sergeant-at-arms  certain  plain  facts,  in  a tabular 
statement.  If  their  accuracy  can  be  denied,  let 


it  be  done  now,  that  I may  correct  them.  The 
glaring  abuse  and  extravagance  of  this  mileage 
system  will  be  far  more  eloquently  exposed  by 
the  figures  which  follow,  than  they  can  be  by 
words.  Look  at  the  figures,  sir,  and  let  honora- 
ble gentlemen  answer  if  there  be  nothing  in  this 
law  which  needs  reformation? 

Mileage  and  pay  of  members  of  Congress,  Second 
Session.  Thirtieth  Congress. 

By  reference  to  the  books  it  will  be  seen  : 

I. — Mileage. 

That  the  aggregate  amount  of  mileage 
received  by  twenty  members  of  Con- 
gress, is  only  $1,919  00 

While  the  aggregate  amount  received 
by  taenty  other  members  is  34,757  00 


The  average  amoimt  for  each  member 

of  the  first  twenty  is  less  than  100  00 

While  the  average  received  by  each  of 
the  second  twenty  is  1,737  00 

Each  of  the  latter  receives  on  an  aver- 
age more  than  each  of  the  former  1,642  00 

The  aggregate  amount  of  mileage  of 
ten  members  is  only  724  00 

While  the  aggregate  amount  of  ten 
others  is  the  enormous  amount  of  19,233  00 

The  average  received  by  each  of  the 

first  ten  72  40 

The  average  received  by  each  of  the 

second  ten  1,923  30 

The  ten  latter  received  twenty-six  times  as 

much  as  the  ten  former. 

II. — Mileage  and  per  diem. 

The  average  amount  of  mileage  and 
per  diem  of  twenty  members  (for  the 
present  session)  is,  for  each,  about 
The  average  amount  of  mileage  and 
per  diem  of  twenty  others  is  about 

Pay  per  day  of  each  of  the  first,  a little 
over 

Pay  per  day  of  each  of  the  second, 

more  than  27  00 


$816  00 
2,457  00 

9 00 


Average  amount  of  mileage  and  per 
diem  of  thirty  Representatives  and 
Senators  is,  for  each,  (for  the  pre- 
sent session,)  about  2,522  00 

Average  amount  of  thirty  others,  each, 

about  820  00 

Or  for  each  of  the  first,  more,  per  day, 

(for  the  present  session,)  than  28  00 

While  for  each  of  the  second,  a little 

more  than  9 00 


Average  amount  of  mileage  per  diem 
for  four  Senators,  for  each,  about  3,006  00 
Or  more,  per  day  (Sundays  included,) 
during  the  present  session,  than 
If  these  Senators  received  the  full  a- 
mount  of  books  voted  to  new  mem- 
bers, they  would  receive,  for  every 
day  of  the  session,  about 


33  00 


40  00 


The  per  diem  pay  of  the  members  of  each 
House  is  eight  dollars;  but  with  the  mileage  it 
amounts,  for  many  of  them,  to  from  twenty  to 
thirty  dollars  per  day. 

Mr.  Evans,  of  Maryland,  desired  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana,  if  the  amendment  which 
he  proposed  would,  in  his  opinion,  reduce  these 
inequalities  in  aoy  great  degree?  Whether,  in  the 
gentleman’s  opinion,  after  the  adoption  of  his 
amendment,  inequalities  would  not  still  exist? 

Mr.  Embree  said  he  would  answer  the  gentle- 
man with  great  pleasure.  The  amendment  which 
he  (Mr.  Embree ) proposed,  would  reduce  the 
mileage  of  members  ol  Congress  more  than  sixty 
thousand  dollars.  It  went,  at  least,  so  far  ; and 
if  tbe  gentleman  would  bring  in  another  propo- 
sition still  further  to  reduce  it,  he  (Mr.  Embree) 
would  go  with  him  most  heartily. 

Mr  .Hall  asked  the  question:  Whether  the 
gentleman’s  amendment  did  apply  to  the  present 
Congress?  And  he  asked  further,  if  the  gentle- 
man expected  to  be  a member  of  the  next  Con- 
gress? 

Mr.  Embree  said : At  the  time  when,  at  the 
last  session,  he  had  advocated  a proposition  of 
this  kind,  he  had  expected  to  be  a member  of 
the  next  Congress,  as  he  had  also  when  he  had 
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offered  the  amendment  which  was  now  under 
consideration-  He  did  not  now  know  whether  he 
should  be  or  not,  fa  laugh.]  That  would  depend 
upon  circumstances,  [renewed  laughter.] 

To  return  from  this  digression,  sir.  Do  not 
these  facts  conclusively  show  the  necessity  for 
amending  the  law  now  in  force  regulating  mile- 
age ? From  the  developments  of  this  table,  it 
appears  that  while  there  are  twenty  members  of 
Congress  who  receive  each  one  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  thirty-seven  dollars  of  mileage  for 
every  session,  there  are  likewise  ten  who  receive 
each  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty-three 
dollars.  It  also  appears  from  this  expose  that 
there  are  thirty  Representatives  and  Senators 
who  receive  each  in  per  diem  and  mileage  the 
sum  of  twenty  eight  dollars  per  day  during  ihe  pre- 
sent session  ; while  others — with  the  books  voted 
by  members  to  themselves  allowed — receive  the 
sum  of  forty  dollars  per  day. 

Yes,  sir,  while  the  people  suppose  that  a mem- 
ber here  is  in  the  receipt  of  eight  dollars  per  day, 
it  is  a fact  that  he  receives  (in  some  instances) 
from  twenty-five  to  forty  dollars  per  day. 

Is  not  such  pay  enormous?  Is  not  such  a law 
unjust?  Is  it  not  an  odiuus  and  intolerable  public 
burden  ? And  it  is  as  unequal  as  it  is  unjust  ; for 
1 have  demonstrated,  sir,  that  while  some  gentle- 
men receive  from  $25  to  $40  per  day,  others  re- 
ceive, mileage  and  per  diem  included,  but  $9  per 
day. 

The  member  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Brn on) 
has  said,  sir,  that  this  “ is  a small  matter.”  A 
small  matter  ! Well,  sir,  my  amendment  will 
save  to  the  Government  more  than  sixty  thousand 
dollars  a year.  When  the  honorable  chairman  of 
this  committee  (Mr.  Caleb  B.  Smith)  was  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  In- 
diana, (or  perhaps  a few  years  prior  to  that  pe- 
riod,) the  whole  expenses  of  our  growing  and  pros- 
perous State  were  but  about  fifty  thousand  dollars! 
This  is  the  way  that  we  unsophisticated  souls  of 
the  West  reckon  about  “small  affairs.”  We 
Hoosiers  estimate  the  value  of  money  perhaps 
somewhat  ditfirently  from  a Mississippi  consti- 
tuency. We  don’t  consider  the  whole  expense 
of  a Slate  government  “a  small  affair.  No,  sir, 
not  by  any  means ! 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  a common  trick  in  le- 
gislative assemblies,  always  resorted  to  to  break 
down  a measure  when  members  feel  a little  awk- 
ward about  meeting  the  proposition  which  they 
wish  to  murder  by  honest,  blunt,  straightforward 
opposition.  Instead  of  openly  and  manfully  re- 
sisting such  measures;  instead  of  avowing  them- 
selves to  be  their  enemies,  and  thus  meeting  the 
people  fairly  on  such  questions,  they  kill  by  kind- 
ness; by  “ running  the  thing  in  the  ground,”  as 
the  phrase  goes;  by  saddling  the  proposition  with 
amendment  after  amendment,  until  the  saddle 
breaks  down  the  whole  measure. 

Now,  1 am  not  about  to  charge  my  friend  Irom 
Mississippi  with  practising  Hus  trick  ; but  this 
gentleman  tells  me  that  he  will  go  for  any  gene- 
ral system  of  reform  ; and  the  gentleman  has 
proposed  that  kind  of  relorm  wiiich  will  prevent 
members  ol  Congress  from  receiving  pay  lor  time 
when  they  are  not  in  attendance  upon  their  re- 
spective houses.  Sir,  1 will  readily  go  with  the 
gentleman  for  that  proposition  whenever  he  shall 
bring  it  loi  ward.  But  every  species  of  relorm 
cannot  be  included  in  this  amendment,  and  thus 
to  burden  this  amendment  is,  in  the  end,  to  de- 
feat it.  The  honorable  member’s  suggestion  re- 
minds me  of  the  boy  who,  having  to  travel  a 
thousand  miles,  concluded  that  he  would  not  start 
upon  his  journey  until  his  legs  had  grown  Jong 
enough  to  make  the  whole  distance  by  a single 
Step!  Step  by  step,  item  by  item,  is  the  only 
way  in  which  reforms  of  this  nature  can  be  at- 
tained. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  has  also  favored  us 
with  a kind  suggestion.  Instead  of  the  mileage 
which  they  now  receive,  he  proposes  that  mem- 
bers of  Congress  shall  be  paid  by  the  hour  for 
travelling  to  Washington.  Sir,  1 have  learned 
from  my  boyhood  to  respect  premiums  on  indus- 
try, but  here  is  a bounty  absolutely  held  out  to 
downright  laziness  I 

Gentlemen  tell  us,  that  even  if  my  amendment 
prevails  in  this  House  the  Senate  will  reject  it. 
1 cannot  respect  this  suggestion  as  an  argument. 
It  sounds  very  strangely  to  . my  ears.  As  mem- 
bers of  this  body  we  should  do  our  duty,  and 
leave  the  Senate  to  act  upon  its  own  responsi 
bilities.  Am  1 to  understand  that  we  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  must  await  instructions 
from  the  Senate  before  we  shall  proceed  to  le- 
gislation here  ? This  is  certainly  the  only  point 


observable  in  this  suggestion.  For  reasons,  how- 
ever, which  I shall  proceed  to  endeavor  to  ex- 
plain, I am  obliged  to  gentlemen  for  their  allu- 
sion to  the  Senate;  it  enables  me  to  fortify  my 
exposition  of  the  gross  wrongs  practised,  in  re- 
spect to  drafts  on  the  treasury,  upon  the  people. 

It  is  with  unaffected  and  profound  regret  that  1 
am  forced  to  breathe  a word  in  disparagement  of 
the  acts  of  members  of  the  American  Senate — 
that  boast  of  our  system — that  pillar  of  ourCon- 
stilulion — that  fountain  of  wisdom  and  greatness. 
But,  sir,  facts  must  be  spoken  fearlessly  by  him 
who  undertakes  to  speak  the  whole  truth.  And, 
sir,  1 am  constrained  to  express  my  humble  opin- 
ion that  the  length  of  the  Senatorial  term,  their 
distance  from  the  people,  and,  above  all,  the 
hateful  influence  of  an  ultra  parly  spirit,  have 
of  late  years  much  conspired  to  detract  from  its 
dignity,  to  destroy  its  usefulness,  and  to  lessen 
the  popular  confidence  in  its  character.  I will 
not  speak  at  random;  I will  deal  in  no  unsus- 
tained accusations;  but  will  ask  the  attention  of 
the  committee  to  two  flagrant  facts  counected 
with  that  body. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  1 pronounce  the  law  un- 
der which  members  of  this  House  legally  abstract 
their  per  diem  and  mileage  from  the  treasury  as 
odious,  1 conceive  the  practice,  which  has  been 
adopted  by  3ome  Senators,  of  charging  construc- 
tive mileage,  to  be  a total  violation  of  all  law,  and 
a most  wanton  outrage  upon  popular  rights. 

Let  us  examine  the  monstrous  facts  connected 
with  this  system.  The  simple  statement  of  them, 
sir,  will  do  away  with  all  necessity  for  comment. 

On  the  3d  of  March,  1845,  the  session  of  Con- 
gress closed,  and  the  Senators  were  entitled  by 
law  to  receive,  and  did  receive,  for  mileage  to 
arid  from  Washington,  the  gross  sum  of  $40,226 
40.  Yet,  sir,  twenty-seven  of  these  Senators, 
these  same  Senators,  charged  and  received  the  addi- 
tional sum  of  TWENTY-THREE  THOUSAND  DOLLARS  ! 
This,  sir,  was  double  mileage  ! This,  sir,  to  some 
of  those  Senators,  was  about  four  thousand 
dollars  each  over  and  above  their  regular  per 
diein  allowance!  And  what  was  the  pretence  of 
this  wholesale  draft?  Why,  sir,  on  the  4th  of 
March,  one  day  after  the  close  of  that  Congress, 
the  President  called  the  Senate  together  to  con- 
firm Mr.  Polk’s  appointments  ; and  for  this  grave 
service  they  not  only  charged  their  eight  dollars 
per  day,  but  twenty-seven  of  them  received  full 
mileage  for  a pretended  travelling  to  their  homes 
on  the  night  of  the  third  of  March  I For  this 
service  some  of  the  Senators  received  one  hun- 
dred and  eighteen  dollars  per  day,  and  one  Senator 
received  one  hundred  and  thirty  dollars  per  day, 
for  every  day  during  that  special  session.  Did 
they  go  tiome  and  return?  No,  sir!  All  this 
mileage  was  paid  them  for  their  valuable  services 
in  sleeping  on  the  night  of  the  third  of  March  ! 
Is  this,  likewise,  “ a small  affair,”  Mr. (Chairman  ? 
Is  it  “a  very  small  affair”  to  pay  gentlemen  the 
sum  of  $2, QUO  each  for  a night’s  snoring?  Is  it 
a very  “ small  affair”  to  the  people,  who  supposed 
at  that  period  that  their  Senators  were  pocket- 
ing only  $8  per  day,  to  be  now  informed  that  they 
were  paid  to  the  tune  of  one  hundred  and  thirty 
dollars  per  day?  There  were,  however,  many 
honorable  Senators  who  refused  to  charge  and 
receive  any  portion  of  this  constructive  mileage. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  the  indulgence  of  the  com- 
mittee, 1 will  refer  to  another  instance  in  which 
1 conceive  the  conduct  of  a majority  of  the  Se- 
nate to  have  been  justly  reprehensib.e. 

Immediately,  sir,  after  that  body  had,  at  the 
last  session,  ratified  the  treaty  of  peace,  the  ma- 
jority of  that  body  passed  a bill  calling  ten  thou- 
sand additional  regulars  into  the  field.  At  that 
lime  we  had  already  nearly  fifty  thousand  idle 
troops,  at  an  enormous  expense  to  the  Govern- 
ment. For  three  months  this  measure  had  been 
hanging  in  the  Senate  without  its  action  . But  as 
soon  as  a treaty  of  peace  was  ratified — in  other 
words,  as  soon  as  the  war  was  ended — it  suddenly 
passed.  Now,  sir,  who  is  blind  enougn  not  to  know 
that  no  such  force  was  called  for  by  the  good  of 
the  service?  But  the  good  of  a party,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, required  that  the  hundreds  ot  oilice-seekers, 
who  had  been  droning  and  lounging  around  this 
Capitol  and  the  White  House,  asking  for  the  four 
or  five  hundred  offices  which  this  bill  would 
place  at  the  disposal  of  the  Executive — the  good 
of  a parly,  sir,  required  its  passage,  and  it  did 
pass  ! Fortunately,  this  House  arrested  it,  or  the 
people  would  have  been  saddled  with  near  an- 
other million  of  war  expense. 

There  is  a fact  presses  on  me  here,  and  I must 
be  indulged  for  a moment  while  i refer  to  it. 
White  this  kind  of  extravagance  was  thus  press- 


ed upon  us,  Congress  refused  to  allow  a reward 
to  the  patriotic  survivors  of  the  soldiers  of  the 
Indian  wars  and  the  late  war  with  Great  Britain  ; 
refused  to  grant  lo  these  veterans,  their  widows 
and  orphans,  a small  tract  of  land  as  a home  in 
their  declining  years.  When  lands  were  voted 
for  the  soldiers  of  the  Mexican  war,  at  the  last 
session,  I strenuously  advocated  the  same  claims 
for  the  soldiers  of  the  Indian  wars  and  the  war 
of  1812.  I then  contended  that  they  were  as 
brave  as  others  ; that  they  were  equally  patriotic  ; 
that  they  had  covered  themselves  with  glory  and 
their  country  with  renown;  that  they  had  per- 
formed services  equally  meritorious  and  deserv- 
ing of  reward  ; that  they  had  fought  in  defence 
of  our  most  sacred  rights  against  fiendish  barba- 
rism and  despotic  aggression  ; and  that  those  who 
united  in  that  struggle,  who  exposed  life  and 
lynb  in  the  conflicts  of  that  period,  were  entitled 
to  recompense  from  the  abundant  fulness  of  the 
nation’s  resources.  But,  sir,  all  arguments  and 
appeals  were  disregarded.  Far  from  me  was  it 
to  object  to  the  grant  of  lands  made  to  our  gal- 
lant men  in  Mexico  ; but  1 then  thought,  1 still 
think,  that  justice  required  that  services  equally 
meritorious  should  receive  equal  reward.  I 
thought  then,  and  1 still  believe,  that  granting 
lands  to  the  soldiers  of  the  Mexican  campaign, 
and  withholding  them  from  the  others,  produced 
an  invidious  distinction  against  the  gallant  vete- 
rans of  1812.  It  was  almost  as  if  Congress  had 
said  that  they  were  not  as  worthy  as  the  soldiers 
of  the  Mexican  war. 

Mr.  Chairman,  another  provision  in  my  resolu- 
tion contemplates  the  reduction  of  the  pay  of  all 
officers  of  the  Government  one-fourth,  whero 
such  reduction  would  not  bring  their  pay  below 
one  thousand  dollars.  The  salaries  of  the  diffe- 
rent officers  of  this  Government  vary  from  $25,- 
000  to  less  than  $1,000  per  year.  Now,  accord- 
ing to  the  best  ol  my  information  and  juJgment, 
many  of  these  officers  do  not  earn  one-half  their 
pay,  but  employ  the  public  time  and  money  lo 
the  most  unseemly  party  purposes.  In  1836 
there  was  an  act  of  Congress  passed,  requiring 
that  all  the  public  offices  in  Washington  should 
be  kept  open  ten  hours  per  day  in  the  summer, 
and  eight  hours  in  the  winter.  But  what  has 
been  the  practice  of  the  officers  of  Government 
under  this  law?  During  the  past  summer  these 
offices  were  not  opened  until  9 A.  M.,  and  were 
closed  at  3 P.  M. — but  little  more  than  half  the 
lime  required  by  law  ! Nut  only  so,  but  when  1 
and  other  members  have  had  engagements  at 
these  offices,  and  have  repaired  there  during  le- 
gal hours,  we  have  been  unable  to  find  persons 
with  whom  lo  transact  the  necessary  business  of 
our  constituents. 

By  examining  the  rates  of  salaries,  gentlemen 
will  observe  that  some  of  those  officials  receive 
more  than  three  dollars  for  every  hour  they  remain 
in  tneir  office.  During  their  unemployed  time — 
lime  pilfered,  as  1 have  shown,  from  the  public 
service — to  wit,  from  three  in  the  afternoon  until 
nine  of  the  following  morning,  these  gentlemen 
were  engaged,  in  the  late  Presidential  canvass, 
directing  documents  and  writing  articles  for  par- 
ty newspapers.  Besides,  the  evil  has  been  re- 
cently augmented.  At  the  last  session  some  two 
hundred  officers  were  added  to  the  Government! 
Is  no  reform  needed  here  ? If  those  in  the  public 
employ  obeyed  Ihe  law,  and  devoted  the  whole  of 
the  time  required  by  Congress  to  the  public  ser- 
vice, but  half  the  number  of  officers  would  be 
requisite.  One  hundred  per  cent,  in  the  way  of 
salaries  is  thus  paid  by  the  people  as  a sort  of 
pension  fund  to  lazy  officers  and  clerks!  Sir,  it 
amounts  to  this;  smooth  over  and  “honey  it” 
over  as  you  may,  it  amounts  to  a bounty  to  idle- 
ness, if  not  to  corruption. 

1 am  an  enemy  to  high  salaries,  for  I deem 
them  lo  be  the  fountain  of  infinite  evil  to  our 
country.  They  abstract  men  from  useful  pur- 
suits; men  who,  otherwise,  would  establish  for 
themselves  permanent  business,  which  would 
benefit  them  and  advance  society.  Under  this 
Government  there  are  about  one  hundred  thou- 
sand offices ; lor  each  office  there  are  about  four 
applicants:  a grand  total  of  five  hundred  thou- 
sand plact-holders  and  place  seekers,  stimulated 
by  the  hope  of  salaries  lo  abandon  the  ennobling 
fields  of  useful  industry,  and  lo  give  themselves  up 
to  the  employment  ol  humbugging  and  election- 
eering ; occupying  all  their  precious  moments, 
from  election  lo  election,  in  endeavors  to  ride  the 
wave  of  public  excitement,  in  the  hope  that  it 
may  bring  them  into  station. 

Bir,  1 wish  ardently  that  this  subject  was  just- 
ly estimated  by  honorable  gentlemen.  Our  coun- 
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try  is  kept  in  a constant  state  of  party  strife  by 
these  office-hunting  agitators.  Patriotism  is  ever 
on  their  longues  ; but  I fear  that  the  sentiment  is 
rare  in  their  hearts.  Let  salaries  be  reduced  to 
a reasonable  standard,  and  we  shall  soon  find  that 
electioneerers  will  become  rare.  The  talented 
young  men  of  our  country  will  no  longer  have 
held  out  to  them  this  tempting  bait.  They  will 
settle  down  in  our  communities,  and  add  to  the 
welfare  of  their  neighbors  and  the  country  by 
those  pursuits  which  bless  and  elevate  mankind. 
Let  us  cut  up  this  evil  by  the  roots.  It  is  a can- 
cer in  the  heart  of  the  body  politic. 

Another  branch  of  my  resolution,  sir,  contem- 
plates the  reduction  of  the  pay  of  members  of 
Congress  one-half,  after  Congress  shall  have  been 
three  months  in  session.  I have  said  that  my 
amendment  to  this  bill  would  save  to  the  country 
some  sixty  thousand  dollars  yearly  in  the  item  of 
mileage.  Here,  sir,  is  a reform  by  which  a sav- 
ing of  hundreds  of  thousands  may  be  effected 
Would  the  public  interests  suffer  by  thus  shorten- 
ing the  sessions  of  Congress?  (for  such  would  be 
the  effect  of  shortening  the  pay.)  Let  us  consi- 
der this,  sir. 

At  the  last  session  the  remark  was  common, 
among  the  older  membeis  of  this  body,  that  it 
was  necessary  to  fix  a day  of  adjournment. 
Why,  sir?  For  the  reason  which  gentlemen 
then  urged,  viz:  “Congress  will  do  as  much 
business  in  one  day,  after  the  period  fur  adjourn- 
ment is  fixed,  as  they  would  otherwise  do  in  one 
week.”  And  this  tells  the  whole  story,  Mr. 
Chairman.  The  business  can  be  done  in  one  half 
of  the  lime  ; and  it  will  be  dune,  if  the  pay  be 
not  so  inviting  as  it  is  at  present. 

Sir,  turn  your  attention  to  the  journals  for  the 
past  ten  or  twelve  years.  1 have  examined  them, 
and  J find  that,  for  the  first  thirty  days  of  a ses- 
sion, Congress  did  not  sit  more  than  two  hours  per 
day.  ft  is  not  a great  deal  better  now.  This 
rule  has  operated  well  in  my  Stale  ; it  has  abrid- 
ged the  sessions  of  the  Legislature  ; it  has  wor- 
ked no  harm  to  the  public  interest ; and  such 
would  be  its  lesult  if  introduced  here,  1 confi- 
dently believe. 

My  resolulion,  in  addition  to  designating  these 
specific  items,  contains  a clause  requiring  the 
Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  to  inquire  into  all 
other  modes  by  which  the  expenses  of  the  Go- 
vernment may  be  curtailed.  Did  time  permit, 
this  topic  might  be  dwelt  upon  with  advantage. 
Under  the  circumstances,  however,  I shall  advert 
but  to  two  particulars  in  which  reform  is  serious- 
1 y demanded. 

] can  see  no  propriety  in  the  practice  which 
obtains  here  of  voting  some  thirty  thousand  dul 
lars  per  Congress  in  the  way  of  “ Glubes”  and 
other  newspapers.  Let  the  people  have  light — 
it  is  the  duly  of  the  Representatives  to  furnish 
them  with  the  proceedings  here  ; but,  for  one,  I 
declare  my  conviction  that  all  such  expenditures 
should  come  out  of  the  pucket  of  the  member. 
To  him  the  cost  of  a lew  hundred  newspapers  is 
comparatively  insignificant,  as  contrasted  with 
the  sum  total  thus  taken  from  the  treasury. 

And  the  franking  privilege  calls  loudly  for  re- 
fonn.  What  immense  sums,  sir,  by  the  abuse  of 
this  privilege,  are  annually  lost  to  the  treasury  ! 
Upwards  ol  two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  sir ; 
or  the  sum  of  two  millions  in  ten  years  ! Why, 
1 have  learned  from  the  Postmaster  General 
himself,  that  during  a part  of  the  last  session 
something  like  five  thousand  pounds  of  mailable 
mailer  were  franked  and  sent  daily  from  the  city 
of  Washington!  1 ask,  in  all  sober  reason,  sir, 
was  this  perversion  ever  contemplated  as  the  re 
suit  of  the  fi  aDking  privilege  ? Dues  it  not  amount 
to  a flagrant  abuse?  The  mails  of  the  country 
are  absolutely  packed  down  at  a great  public  cost 
wall  cumbrous  matter,  a great  portion  of  which 
is  absolutely  worthless,  while  by  far  loo  much  of 
it  is  calculated  to  spread  the  seeds  of  national 
demoralization.  I deprecate,  also,  the  practice 
in  which  this  House  has  for  many  years  indulged 
of  voting  over  six  hundred  dollais’  worth  of 
books  to  each  member.  One  would  imagine  that 
over  thirty  dollars  per  day  (received  by  some 
gentlemen)  was  an  adequate  compensation  to  sa- 
tisfy avarice  itself;  but  it  seems  that  to  this  has 
been  added  the  little  matter  of  over  six  hundred 
dollars  in  the  way  of  books ! During  the  last 
seventeen  years,  there  has  thus  been  given  away 
by  the  Government,  in  books  to  members,  the 
snug  sum  of  some  eleven  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars, in  addition  to  per  diem  and  mileage  ! And, 
sir,  it  is  said,  on  nigh  authority,  that  many  ol 
these  books  do  not  even  go  home  to  the  residences 


of  the  members,  but  are  sold  here  in  lire  cily  of 
Washington 

Mr.  Chairman,  I have  now,  in  a plain  and  tem- 
perate way,  endeavored  to  expose  some  of  the 
prominent  abuses  of  the  public  expenditure.  No 
man  can  gainsay  the  facts  which  I have  presented; 
they  are  all  too  true;  all  have  been  gleaned  from 
the  fountain  head.  There  is  a radical,  a mon- 
strous wrong  in  the  law  regulating  the  mileage  of 
members  ; there  is  an  unqualified  fraud,  as  1 think, 
practised  in  the  system  of  constructive  mileage; 
there  is  rottenness,  from  beginning  to  end,  in  the 
management  of  a majority  of  the  offices  and  clerk- 
ships here  ; there  is  a flagrant  outrage  in  the  abuse 
ol  the  franking  privilege;  all  of  which,  sir,  did 
they  only  tend  to  draw  money  improperly  from 
the  public,  w ould  be  bad  enough  ; but  when  the 
consideration  is  added,  that  they  are  but  so  many 
engines  to  inflame,  to  deceive,  to  corrupt  the  peo- 
ple by  building  up  here,  in  this  capital,  a vast  and 
wicked  partisan  machinery,  for  the  sole  and  en- 
tire benefit  of  designing  politicians,  then,  sir,  in 
this  view,  the  evil  becomes  absolutely  appalling. 

If  persisted  in,  its  tendency  cannot  be  regarded 
without  fear  that  it  may  yet  prove  loo  strong  for 
the  arm  of  popular  reformation.  History  is  full 
of  warning  to  us.  These  devices  of  the  few  to 
cajole  and  override  the  many,  have  had  their  ex 
istence  in  every  government;  and  it  has  been  to 
such  fountains  as  these,  of  luxury  arid  favoritism 
established  at  the  seat  of  power,  that  we  trace 
the  melancholy  fate  of  a majority  ol  governments. 
These  abuses  advance  stealthily  ; one  makes 
room  for  another,  until  the  wholesyslem  becomes 
changed.  Such,  too,  in  this  regard,  has  been 
our  history.  Let  the  present  abuses  go  on,  sir, 
and  what  condition  of  tilings  will  be  presented 
ten  years  hence  ? i shall  riot  attempt  the  pic- 
ture. 

Ah,  sir,  if  such  abuses  as  these  grew  up  in 
your  private  affairs — if  they  occurred  in  the  ma- 
nagement ol  your  estates, your  farms,  your  man- 
ufactories, your  law  offices  and  your  stores — the 
corrective  would  soon  be  applied!  Shall  we  be 
less  just  to  the  people  than  we  would  be  to  our 
selves  ? Shall  we  act  in  a spirit  of  unfaithfulness 
to  the  high  interests  which  others  implicitly  con- 
fide to  our  care — a spirit  in  which  we  could  not 
be  induced  to.  act  in  regard  to  our  own  meanest 
and  humblest  personal  interests  ? Is  this  honesty  ? 
Is  it  Christianity  ? Is  it  common  fairness  ? And 
snail  1 fear,  sir,  to  declare  these  things,  lest  the 
epiihet  of  demagogue  and  other  unseemly  lan- 
guage shall  be  cast  in  my  teeth?  No,  sir!  I 
may  regret,  and  1 do  regret,  my  inability  to  ably 
discharge  my  duty  ; but  I shall  never  be  afraid 
or  ashamed  honestly  to  attempt  it,  no  matter 
whether  the  path  lies  through  the  prejudices,  or 
passions,  or  sorded  interests  of  men. 

I hope  that  this  reform  may  begin  here,  and 
that  it  may  begin  now  ; but  wheluer  gentlemen 
heed  it  or  not,  there  is  an  abiding  sense  ufjuslice 
among  the  people  of  the  country  which,  when 
all  these  abuses  shall  be  fully  cumprehended  by 
them,  will  awaken  a stern  spirit  of  indignation 
which  will  not  be  quieted  until,  in  the  language 
of  the  Good  Book,  “ the  axe  is  laid  at  the  root  of 
the  tree.” 

Mr.  Chairman,  I know  the  American  people 
well  enough  to  know  that  they  are  not  mean- 
spirited  ; they  require  of  us  no  pitiful  retrench- 
ment; they  are  liueral ; they  know  the  fuil  value 
of  the  services  devoted  to  me  public  interest,  and 
their  hearts  are  ever  ready  fully  to  reward,  in 
money,  in  affection,  and  in  honorable  promotion, 
every  man  who  serves  them. 

1 ask  you  to  meet  them  in  the  same  spirit.  A 
large  proportion  of  them  draw  their  means  from 
the  earth — earth  that  yields  no  “ yellow  metal” — 
lrom  the  soil,  which  they  till  laboriously  lor  a 
support,  and  lor  an  inheritance  for  their  cnildren. 
We  are  the  guardians  of  their  interests.  Tney 
select  us,  they  trust  us,  they  honor  us  by  their 
marks  of  confidence.  Let  us  prove  worthy  of 
them  on  every  occasion,  so  lar  as  tve  can.  Let 
us  not  impose  needless  burdens  on  their  backs, 
that  we  may  riot  in  plenty. 


Royal  Divorce  — Prince  Albert  of  Prussia 
lately  sued  to  be  divorced  from  iiis  wife,  the 
Princess  Mary  of  the  Netherlands,  on  the  ground 
of  insuperable  aversion;  and  the  divorce  was 
granted  by  the  tribunal  of  Berlin. 

Sportsmen  and  Poachers. — The  number  o1 
persons  who  lake  out  game  certificates  in  Eog" 
land  is  4000.  The  numoer  of  poachers  annually 
convtcled  is  5000. 


Jpublic  So  cum  cuts. 

SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION. 

Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  giving  an  account  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  year,  1848.  Presented  December  13, 
1848. 

Gentlemen  : By  a resolution  of  the  Board  of 
Regents,  at  their  last  annual  meeting,  I was 
charged  with  the  execution  of  the  details  of  the 
programme,  which  had  been  provisionally  adopt- 
ed, and  was  directed  to  report  annually  to  the 
Board  the  progress  made  in  the  execution  of  the 
duty  assigned  to  me.  In  accordance  with  this 
resolution,  I present  the  following  statement  of 
the  operations  of  the  past  year  : 

The  programme  of  the  plan  of  organization  of 
the  Institution  has  been  submitted  to  a number  of 
literary  and  scientific  societies,  and  in  every  case 
has  received  their  unqualified  approbation.  The 
principal  officers  of  these  societies  have  expressed 
a willingness  to  co-operate  with  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  in  carrying  out  the  plans  which  have 
been  adopted,  and  it  is  confidently  believed  that, 
as  soon  as  these  are  fully  developed  and  brought 
into  practical  operation,  they  will  meet  with  ge- 
neral approval. 

It  was  recommended  in  my  last  report  that  the 
details  of  the  plan  should  be  adopted  provisional- 
ly, and  should  be  carried  into  operation  gradually 
and  cautiously,  with  such  changes  from  time  to 
time  as  experience  might  dictate.  The  Institution 
is  not  one  of  a day,  but  is  designed  to  endure  as 
long  as  our  Government  shall  exist ; and  it  is 
therefote  peculiarly  important  that  in  the  begin- 
ning we  should  proceed  carefully,  and  not  attempt 
to  produce  immediate  effect  at  the  expense  of 
permanent  usefulness.  The  process  of  increasing 
knowledge  is  an  extremely  slow  one,  and  the  va- 
lue of  the  results  of  this  part  of  the  plan  cannot 
be  properly  realized  until  some  years  have  elapsed. 
Independently  of  these  considerations,  the  finan- 
cial arrangements  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Re- 
gents are  such  as  to  prevent  the  full  operation  of 
the  Institution  until  after  three  years  from  next 
March  ; up  to  that  time  more  than  one-half  of 
the  income  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  erection  of 
the  building,  and  indirectly  to  the  increase  of  the 
permanent  fund. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  the  programme  em- 
braces— 

(For  programme  see  vol ■ 74,  page  250.) 

1st.  The  plan  of  publishing  original  memoirs 
on  all  branches  of  knowledge,  in  a series  of  quar- 
to volumes. 

2d.  The  institution  of  original  researches  un- 
der the  direction  of  competent  persons. 

3d.  The  publication  of  a series  of  reports  from 
year  to  year,  giving  an  account  of  the  progress  of 
the  different  branches  of  knowledge. 

4th.  The  formation  of  a Library  and  a Mu- 
seum of  objects  of  Nature  and  Art. 

Publication  of  original  memoirs'. — The  first  vo- 
lume of  the  Smithsonian  Contributions  to  Know- 
ledge has  been  published  and  partially  dislriouled. 
It  consists  of  a single  memoir  on  the  ancient 
monuments  of  the  Mississippi  valley,  comprising 
the  results  of  extensive  original  surveys  and  ex- 
plorations, by  E G.  Squier,  A.  M.  and  E.  H. 
Davis,  M.  D.  It  is  illustrated  by  forty-eight  lith- 
ographic plates,  and  by  two  hundred  and  seven 
wood  engravings.  The  mechanical  execution  of 
the  volume  will  bear  comparison  with  that  of 
any  publication  ever  issued  from  the  American 
press. 

In  the  publication  of  the  first  volume  of  the 
Contributions,  the  question  occurred  as  to  the 
propriety  of  securing  the  copyright  to  the  insti- 
tution. I had  not  an  opportunity  of  conferring 
with  the  Executive  Committee  on  this  point,  and 
was  therefore  obliged  to  settle  it  on  my  own  re- 
sponsibility. I concluded  that  it  would  be  more 
iu  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  institution  to 
decide  against  the  copyright.  The  knowledge 
which  the  Smithsonian  Institution  may  be  instru- 
mental in  presenting  to  the  world  should  be  free 
to  ail  who  are  capable  of  using  it.  The  republi- 
calion  of  our  papers  ought  to  be  considered  as  an 
evidence  ot  their  importance,  and  should  be  en- 
couraged rather  than  prohibited. 

The  first  memoir  occupies  an  entire  volume, 
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and  this  accidental  circumstance  has  given  rise 
to  a misconception  of  the  plan.  It  has  been  sup- 
posed that  each  volume  of  the  Smithsonian  Con- 
tributions is  in  like  manner  to  consist  of  a sepa- 
rate treatise  on  a particular  subject  selected  with 
a view  to  popular  interest.  But  such  is  not  the 
case  ; each  volume  will  generally  contain  a num- 
ber of  separate  memoirs,  on  different  branches  of 
knowledge,  similar  to  the  usual  published  trans- 
actions of  learned  societies.  The  only  reason 
why  the  first  volume  is  occupied  with  a subject 
of  general  interest  rather  than  one  on  some  more 
abstruse  branch  of  science,  is,  that  the  memoir  it 
contains  was  thejirsl  which  was  presented  of  the 
character  prescribed  by  the  plan.  No  preference 
is  to  be  given  to  any  branch  of  knowledge.  The 
only  questions  to  be  asked,  in  considering  the  ac- 
ceptance of  a memoir,  are,  whether  it  is  a posi- 
tive addition  to  knowledge,  resting  on  original 
research,  and  of  sufficient  importance  to  merit  a 
place  in  the  Smithsonian  Contributions. 

The  rules  adopted  for  the  acceptance  of  a me- 
moir are  the  same  as  those  generally  followed  by- 
learned  societies.  The  memoir  is  surrendered  by 
the  author  to  the  Institution,  and  no  additions  or 
alterations  are  allo  wed  to  be  made  after  it  has 
been  submitted  to  the  commission  appointed  to 
examine  it,  unless  by  their  consent.  A certain 
number  of  copies  is  presented  to  the  author  for 
distribution,  with  the  privilege  of  striking  off  at 
his  own  expense  additional  copies  for  sale  ; which 
in  most  cases,  particularly  when  the  memoir  is 
of  popular  interest,  will  be  all  the  remuneration 
expected  by  the  author. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  will  be  evident 
that  the  papers  published  in  the  Contributions 
cannot  generally  be  of  a popular  nature.  The 
popular  effects  to  be  produced  by  the  Institu- 
tion are  principally  those  which  may  be  at- 
tained by  the  reports  on  the  progress  of  the 
different  branches  of  knowledge,  and  by  the  oc- 
casional publication  in  connexion  with  these  of 
separate  treatises  on  some  subject  of  special  in- 
terest. 

Applications  have  been  made  for  the  first  volume 
of  the  Contributions  from  many  academies  and 
private  institutions,  and,  were  our  means  sufficent, 
we  would  be  pleased  to  supply  all  demands  of  this 
kind.  But  this  is  obviously  impossible,  for  they 
alone  would  exhaust  all  the  income  of  the  Insti- 
tution. 

Preparations  have  been  made  for  the  publica- 
tion ol  the  second  volume  of  the  Contributions, 
arid  a sufficient  number  of  memoirs  have  been 
already  accepted  or  are  in  preparation  to  furnish 
the  materials.  Five  of  these  are  on  astronomical 
subjects,  and  afford  as  important  additions  to  this 
science  as  h.,ve  ever  been  made  to  it  in  this 
country.  Twooflhem  relate  to  investigations 
on  the  new  planet  Neptune,  which  are  only  se- 
cond in  value  to  the  original  discovery  of  this 
distant  member  of  our  system.  Abstracts  of 
these  have  been  given  to  the  world,  and  have 
been  received  with  general  approbation.  A 
third  is  a determination  of  the  zodiac  of  the 
asteroids,  or  the  zone  in  the  heavens  to  which 
the  positions  of  these  small  planets  are  confined. 
This  paper  is  of  much  praciical  importance  in 
facilitating  the  researches  now  in  progress  in 
different  parts  of  the  world  relative  to  the  nature 
of  these  tragments  (as  they  would  seem  to  be)  of 
a large  planet  between  Jupiter  and  Mars.  It  may 
be  at  once  determined,  by  an  inspection  of  the 
table  annexed  to  this  paper,  whether  any  star 
mapped  in  an  old  catalogue,  and  now  no  longer 
to  be  found  in  the  same  place,  can  possibly  he 
one  of  the  asteroids.  A lourtti  paper  is  an  ac- 
count of  a new  comet,  the  discovery  of  which  by 
an  American  lady  is  one  of  the  first  additions  tu 
science  of  this  kind,  so  lar  as  1 am  informed,  ever 
made  in  this  country.  The  filth  memoir  is  an 
account  of  the  Georgetown  Observatory,  the  in- 
struments with  which  it  is  furnished,  the  modeol 
using  them  which  has  been  adopted,  and  the  re- 
sults ol  the  observations  which  have  been  made. 
An  important  paper  is  aUo  in  progress  of  prepa- 
ration for  the  same  volume  on  the  gigantic  fossil 
cetacean  remains  which  are  lound  in  the  South- 
ern and  Wes  ern  Slates  of  the  Union. 

Other  papers  are  in  progress  which  partake  ol 
the  character  of  original  researches,  since  they 
are  in  part  at  least  prepared  at  the  expense  and 
under  the  direction  ol  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion. They  will  be  mentioned  under  the  next 
head. 

In  a few  cases  memoirs  have  been  presented 
which,  though  exhiDiting  research  and  consider- 
able originality,  are  not  of  a character  to  war- 
rant their  adoption  as  parts  of  our  volumes  of 


Contributions  to  positive  knowledge.  The  rule 
given  in  the  programme  has  been  rigidly  adhered 
to,  viz.  to  decline  accepting  any  paper  on  physical 
science  which  consists  merely  of  an  unverified 
hypothesis,  however  ingenious  and  plausible  9uch 
an  hypothesis  may  be.  A law  of  nature  is  not 
susceptible  of  a logical  demonstration,  like  that 
of  a proposition  of  geometry,  but  is  proved  by  its 
fitness  to  explain  old  and  to  predict  new  pheno- 
mena. The  verification  of  an  hypothesis,  as  we 
have  stated  in  the  last  report,  consists  in  deduc- 
ing consequences  from  it,  and  ascertaining,  by  a 
direct  appeal  to  observation  or  experiment,  the 
truth  or  falsity  of  these  deductions.  Any  paper, 
therefore,  on  material  science,  which  does  not 
contain  original  experiments  and  observations 
cannot  be  admitted  as  a part  of  the  Contributions 
to  Knowledge.  The  rule  we  have  adopted  is  in 
accordance  with  the  practice  of  cautious  investi- 
gators. The  law  of  universal  gravitation  existed 
for  several  years  in  the  mind  of  Newton  as  a 
well  conditioned  hypothesis  before  it  was  given 
to  the  world  as  a verified  and  established  theory. 
Besides  this,  the  rules  of  logic  which  are  employ- 
ed in  discussing  the  questions  of  ordinary  life  are 
not  applicable  to  the  precision  of  scientific  in- 
quiry. The  materials  in  this  case,  to  borrow  an 
expression  of  an  author  of  celebrity,  “ must  be 
weighed  in  the  scale  of  the  assayer,  and  not,  like 
the  mixed  commodities  of  the  market,  on  the 
weight-bridge  of  common  opinion  and  general 
usage.” 

It  has  been  objected  to  our  publishing  origi- 
nal-memoirs, that  in  so  doing  we  are  merely  per- 
forming the  duties  of  a learned  society.  The 
answer  is,  that  the  learned  societies  in  this  coun- 
try have  not  the  means,  except  in  a very  limited 
degree,  of  publishing  memoirs  which  require  ex- 
pensive illustrations,  much  lass  of  assisting  to 
defray  the  cost  of  the  investigations  by  which  the 
results  have  been  obtained.  Tne  real  working- 
men  in  the  line  of  original  research  hail  this  part 
of  the  plan  as  a new  era  in  the  history  of  Ameri- 
can science.  The  assistance  which  the  Institu- 
tion will  thus  render  to  original  research  will  oc- 
cupy the  place  of  the  governmental  patronage  of 
other  countries,  and  will  enaole  true  genius, 
wherever  found,  to  place  its  production  before 
the  world  free  of  cost,  and  in  a manner  most  fa- 
vorable for  securing  due  attention  and  proper 
appreciation. 

From  our  experience  thus  far,  I am  convinced 
that,  circumscribed  as  is  the  class  of  memoirs 
accepted  by  the  Institution,  we  shall  have  no 
want  of  materials  to  fill  at  least  one  quarto  vo- 
lume a year.  There  has  been  in  our  country 
within  the  last  few  years  a remarkable  increase 
in  the  attention  given  to  original  research,  not 
only  in  material  science,  but  in  every  branch  of 
knowledge  susceptible  of  increase.  And  this  is 
evinced  by  the  character  and  variety  of  the  pa- 
pers which  have  been  presented  for  publication. 
The  wide  difference  between  the  increase  of 
knowledge  and  its  diffusion  is  beginning  to  be 
seen  and  appreciated,  and  the  time  is  not  lar  dis- 
tant when  we  shall  be  as  distinguished  for  our 
additions  to  science  as  for  its  diffusion  and  appli- 
cation. The  revolutions  of  Europe  are  not  only 
sending  to  our  shores  the  choicest  specimens  of 
art,  but  also  men  of  reputation  and  skill  in  scien- 
tific investigation.  Besides  this,  the  present 
stale  of  France  is  attended  with  such  an  inter- 
ruption of  the  ordinary  means  of  scientific  pub 
lication,  that  the  manuscript  volumes  on  natural 
history  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished  profes- 
sors of  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  are  ottered  to  us 
for  publication  in  the  Smilhsonian  Contributions 
lor  no  remuneration,  save  a few  copies  for  distri- 
bution among  friends.  Were  the  institution  fully 
in  operation,  1 should  nut  hesitate,  in  accordance 
with  the  liberality  which  should  characterize  an 
establishment  founded  on  the  bequest  of  a fo- 
reigner, to  recommend  ttie  adoption  of  these  me- 
moirs lor  publication  at  the  expense  of  the  Insti- 
tution; and  perhaps  we  migut  now  distribute 
them  through  several  of  our  volumes,  and  finish 
the  publication  of  them  in  the  course  of  a few 
years. 

Original  Researches. — The  second  part  of  the 
plau  consists  in  instituting  original  researches,  the 
results  of  which  are  to  be  published,  with  the 
other  memoirs,  in  the  volumes  of  the  Smithso- 
nian Contributions.  Under  this  head  may  be 
first  mentioned  the  publication  of  the  tables  or- 
dered at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Board,  for  facili- 
tating the  calculation  ol  the  time  of  appearance 
of  occultalious  of  ttie  fixed  stars  by  tne  moon. 
The  object  of  these  tables  is  to  assist  in  the  ac- 
curate determination  of  the  longitude  of  impor- 


tant places  on  the  continent  of  North  America, 
and  (heir  importance  has  been  attested  by  the 
recommendation  of  some  of  the  most  distinguish- 
ed astronomers  of  this  country.  The  accurate 
establishment  of  the  longitu  le  of  any  place  ren- 
ders it  a landmark  to  the  surveyor,  the  geogra- 
pher, and  the  astronomer,  and  furnishes  a most 
important  element  in  determining  its  relative 
position  on  the  map  of  the  country.  The  obser- 
vation of  occupations  affords  one  of  the  most 
ready  means  of  solving  this  most  difficult  practi- 
cal problem.  The  tables  were  calculated  at  the 
expense  and  under  the  direction  of  the  Institu- 
tion, and  were  sent  to  all  persons  known  to  be 
Interested  in  practical  astronomy,  with  a request 
that  the  observations  which  might  be  made  in 
connexion  with  them  might  be  3ent  to  the  Insti- 
tution for  computation,  or  published  in  some  ac- 
cessible journal.  These  tables  have  been  so 
well  received  by  astronomers,  that,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  Executive  Committee,  I have 
ventured  to  order  the  computation  of  a sett  of 
the  same  kind  on  a more  extensive  scale  for  the 
year  1849.  Copies  of  these  will  be  sent  to  Uni- 
ted States  officers  on  the  coast  of  Oregon  and 
California,  and  will  bo  distributed  among  all  the 
other  observers  in  this  country.  They  will  be 
found  of  much  practical  importance  to  the  corps 
engaged  by  the  General  Government  in  estab- 
lishing the  boundary  lines  of  our  new  possessions. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  remuneration  allowed  for  the 
labor  of  computing  these  tables  will  not  be  con- 
sidered extravagant,  when  it  is  mentioned  that 
it  has  occupied  the  whole  time  of  Mr.  Downes 
for  nearly  six  montns,  at  the  rate  of  eight  hours 
a day. 

With  the  concurrence  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, 1 have  also  published  an  ephemeris  of 
the  planet  Neptune,  or,  in  other  words,  a table 
indicating  its  position  in  the  heavens  during  each 
day  of  the  present  year,  by  which  those  interest- 
ed in  astronomy  are  enabled  readily  to  find  the 
place  of  the  new  planet  in  the  heavens,  or  the 
direction  in  which  the  telescope  must  be  pointed 
in  order  to  observe  it.  Copies  of  tins  have  been 
sent  to  all  the  principal  astronomers  in  the  world, 
and  it  has  received  the  highest  commendation. 
It  was  calculated  by  Mr.  S.  C.  Walker  from  the 
orbit  deduced  by  himself,  a full  account  of  which 
forms  one  of  the  papers  of  the  second  volume  of 
the  Contributions.  It  is  the  first  accurate  ephe- 
meris which  has  ever  appeared  of  this  newly- 
discovered  member  of  our  sol  ir  system. 

An  appropriation  of  one  thousand  dollars  was 
made  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Board  for  the 
commencement  of  a series  of  meieorologieal  ob- 
servations, porticularly  with  reference  to  tt)e 
phenomena  ol  American  storms.  According  to 
the  estimate  of  Professor  Loomis,  appended  to 
my  last  report,  three  thousand  dollars  will  be  re- 
quired for  the  purpose  of  reducing  this  part  of 
our  plan  to  practice.  It  is  hoped  that  one  thou- 
sand dollars  in  addition  will  be  appropriated  this 
year,  and  an  equal  sum  the  next,  so  that,  at  the 
end  of  that  time,  we  shall  be  prepared  for  full 
operation.  At  the  last  session  of  Congress  an 
appropriation  was  made  for  meteorology  under 
the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  ; and 
in  order  that  the  observatians  thus  established 
may  not  interfere  with  those  undertaken  by  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  that  officer  has  directed 
Professor  Espy  to  co-operate  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  lutitution. 

It  is  contemplated  to  establish  three  classes  of 
observers  among  those  who  are  disposed  to  join 
in  this  enterprise.  One  class,  without  instru- 
ments, to  observe  the  face  of  the  sky  as  to  its 
clearness,  the  extent  of  cloud,  the  direction  and 
force  of  wind,  the  beginning  and  ending  of  rain, 
snow,  &c.  A second  class,  furnished  with  ther- 
mometers, who,  besides  making  the  observations 
above  mentioned,  will  record  variations  of  tem- 
perature. The  third  class,  furnished  with  full 
setts  of  instruments,  to  observe  all  the  elements 
at  present  deeinei  important  in  the  science  of 
meteorology.  It  is  believed  that  much  valuable 
inlormatiou  may  be  obtained  in  this  way  with 
reference  to  the  extent,  duration,  and  passage  of 
storms  over  the  country,  though  the  observer 
may  be  possessed  of  no  other  apparatus  than  a 
simple  wind  vane- 

With  the  instruments  owned  by  private  indivi- 
duals, with  those  at  the  several  military  stations, 
and  with  the  supply  of  the  deficiency  by  the  fuuds 
of  the  Smilhsonian  Institution,  it  is  believed  that 
observations  can  be  instituted  at  important  points 
over  the  whole  United  States,  and  that,  with  lha 
observations  which  we  can  procure  from  Mexico 
and  the  British  possesions  of  North  America, 
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data  will  be  furnished  for  important  additions  to 
our  knowledge  of  meterological  phenomena.  As 
a beginning  to  this  extended  system,  six  setts  of 
instruments  have  been  forwarded  lo  the  coast  of 
Oregon  and  California,  for  the  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing periodical  observations  on  the  western 
side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Also,  a sett  has 
been  forwarded  to  Bent’s  Fort,  and  another  to 
Santa  Fe.  Circulars  have  been  prepared,  and 
will  shortly  be  issued,  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining the  number  and  locality  of  all  those  who, 
wither  without  instruments,  are  willing  to  join 
in  the  enterprise.  1 am  indebted  to  Professor 
Coffin,  of  Lafayette  College,  for  a list  of  all  per- 
sons, as  far  as  they  are  known,  who  have  hereto- 
fore been  accustomed  to  make  meteorological 
observations  in  North  America,  which  will  be  of 
much  importance  in  our  future  investigations  re- 
lative to  this  subject. 

Asa  part  of  the  system  of  meteorology,  it  is 
proposed  to  employ,  as  far  as  our  funds  will  per- 
mit, the  magnetic  telegraph  in  the  investigation 
of  atmospherical  phenomena.  By  this  means 
not  only  the  notice  of  the  approach  of  a storm 
may  be  given  to  distant  observers,  but  also  the 
attention  may  be  directed  to  particular  phenome 
na,  which  can  only  be  properly  studied  by  the 
simultaneous  observations  of  persons  widely  se 
parated  from  each  other.  For  example,  the  se- 
veial  phases  presented  by  a thunder-storm,  or  by 
the  aurora  borealis,  may  be  telegraphed  lo  a dis- 
tance, and  the  synchronous  appearances  compar- 
ed, and  recorded  in  stations  far  removed  from 
each  other.  Also,  by  the  same  means,  a single 
observatory  at  which  constant  observations  are 
made  during  the  whole  twenty-four  hours  may 
give  notice  to  all  persons  along  the  telegraphic 
lines  of  the  occurrence  of  interesting  meteotolo- 
gical  phenomena,  and  thus  simultaneous  observa 
lions  be  secured.  The  advantage  to  agriculture 
and  commerce  to  be  derived  from  a knowledge 
of  the  approach  of  a storm  by  means  of  the  tele- 
graph has  been  frequently  referred  to  of  late  in 
the  public  journals.  And  this,  we  think,  is  a 
subject  deserving  the  attention  of  the  General 
Government. 

Under  the  head  of  researches,  1 may  mention 
that  several  papers  are  in  preparation,  under  the 
direction  and  paitly  at  the  expense  of  the  Insli 
t u lion . The  first  of  these  relates  to  a series  of 
valuable  observations  on  the  temperature  and 
velocity  of  the  gulf  stream,  the  author  of  which 
the  science  of  our  country  was  called  to  mourn 
while  he  was  engaged  in  an  important  public  ser- 
vice. The  observations  are  now  in  progress  of 
reduction,  and  the  results  will  lurnish  an  interest- 
ing memoir  for  the  next  volume  of  our  Contri- 
butiuns. 

The  drawings  and  engravings  of  a paper  on 
the  botany  ol  Oregon  are  also  in  progress,  and, 
as  a small  advance  has  been  made  to  assist  in 
completing  these,  the  memoir  will  fall  under  the 
head  ol  original  researches,  in  part  conducted  by 
the  Institution. 

In  the  last  report  it  was  mentioned  that  a mag- 
netic survey  of  the  mineral  regions  of  the  North- 
ern lakes  had  been  added  to  the  geological  and 
mineralogical  survey,  the  results  of  which  were 
to  be  submitted  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 
An  appropriation  was  made  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  during  the  past  summer  for  a con- 
tinuation of  this  survey,  but  on  account  of  the 
lateness  of  the  season  at  which  the  arrangement 
was  made  the  person  lo  whom  the  work  was  in- 
trusted was  not  enabled  to  engage  in  it  this  year. 
Operations,  tiowevei,  will  probably  be  commen- 
ced as  soon  as  practicable  next  spring. 

There  is  in  the  Laud  Office  a large  collection 
of  lacts  relative  to  the  variation  of  the  compass, 
which  have  been  derived  from  the  observations 
of  the  public  surveyors,  who  are  directed  in  all 
cases  to  give  the  vai  lalion  ol  the  needle,  from  the 
true  meridian,  at  the  several  stations  of  their 
surveys.  The  observations  are  made  with  an  in- 
strument called  the  solar  compass,  which  proba- 
bly gives  the  variation  at  each  place  within  a 
quarter  ol  a degree  of  the  truth.  The  number 
ol  these  observations,  it  is  believed,  will  make 
up  in  a considerable  degree  for  their  want  ol 
greatei  precision,  and  Irom  the  whole  the  lines 
of  declination  may  be  determined  wilh  conside 
rable  accuracy.  The  Secretary  of  tbe  Treasury 
has  liberally  directed  that  all  the  matter  relating 
to  this  subject  in  liie  Land  Office  may  be  placed 
at  my  disposal,  and  Mr.  Wilson  has  unuerlaken  lo 
present  the  whole  in  a series  of  maps,  the  publi- 
cation of  which  in  the  Contributions  cannot  iaii 
lo  be  received  as  an  interesting  addilion  lo  ter 
lestrial  magnetism. 


Among  the  objects  of  research  enumerated  in 
the  programme  is  the  analysis  of  soils  and  plants ; 
hut  it  is  the  policy  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
in  order  to  employ  its  funds  most  effectually  in 
the  way  of  increasing  and  diffusing  knowledge, 
not  to  engage  in  any  operation  which  could  be  as 
well  if  not  better  carried  on  under  the  direction 
and  with  the  funds  of  another  institution.  In  ac- 
cordance with  this  an  arrangement  has  been 
made  with  the  Commissioner  of  Patents  that  the 
two  institutions  may  not  interfere  with  each 
other  ; and  as,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Burke,  an 
appropriation  has  been  made  by  Congress  for  a 
series  of  experiments  on  the  above  mentioned 
subjects,  the  Smithsonian  Institution  will,  there- 
fore, for  the  present,  abandon  this  field  of  re- 
search for  others  less  effectually  occupied. 

I may  also  mention  iti  this  connexion  that  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  has  been  the  means  of 
starting  an  important  literary  enterprise,  intended 
to  facilitate  the  study  of  the  history  and  litera- 
ture of  our  country.  Mr.  Henry  Stevens,  who 
has  been  engaged  for  a number  of  years  as  the 
agent  in  this  country  of  the  British  Museum  and 
other  European  libraries,  has  commenced  the 
preparation  of  a bibliographical  work,  compris- 
ing a description  of  all  books  relative  to  or  pub 
limbed  in  America  prior  to  theyear  1700,  and  in- 
dicating not  only  the  contents  and  value  of  the 
books,  but  also  the  principal  libraries  in  this  and 
other  countries  where  they  are  to  be  found. 
The  preparation  of  a work  of  this  kind  will  be  in 
accordance  wilh  that  part  of  our  plar,  which  con- 
tian  plates  rendering  the  institution  a centre  of  bi- 
bliographical knowledge,  and  will  have  a direct 
influence  in  promoting  the  objects  of  the  various 
historical  societies  which  are  now  established  in 
almost  every  Slate  of  the  Union,  and  in  bringing 
the  Institution  into  friendly  relations  with  them. 

A certificate  has  been  given  to  Mr.  Stevens  to 
the  effect  that  this  work,  it  found  by  a commis- 
sion lo  whom  it  shall  be  referred  properly  exe- 
cuted, will  be  accepted  for  publication  as  part  of 
the  Smithsonian  Contributions  lo  Knowledge. 
Assured  by  this  certificate  that  the  work  will  he 
properly  executed,  a number  of  gentlemen  and 
institutions,  whose  libraries  will  be  examined  and 
referred  to,  have  liberally  subscribed  to  defray 
the  necessary  expense  of  its  preparation.  With 
this  encouragement  Mr.  Stevens  has  started  lor 
Europe  to  commence  investigations  in  foreign  li- 
braries.  To  satisfy  ourselves  as  to  the  importance 
of  a work  of  this  kind,  a circular  letter  was  ad- 
dressed to  a number  of  individuals  distinguished 
for  their  knowledge  of  such  subjects,  and  the  an- 
swer in  all  cases  was  highly  lavorable  to  the 
scheme.  Some  of  these  answers  1 have  given  in 
the  appendix,  together  with  the  details  of  the 
plan  of  the  work  as  proposed  by  Mr.  Stevens. 

At  the  last  session  of  Congress  an  appropria 
lion  ol  $5,000  was  made,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Stan- 
ton, for  a series  of  astronomical  observations  in 
the  southern  hemisphere,  for  the  purpose  of  a 
new  determination  of  the  parallax  ol  the  planets 
and  consequently  of  their  distance  from  the  sun 
by  simultaneous  observations  on  the  planets 
Venus  and  Mars,  made  at  places  situated  north 
and  south  of  the  equator.  This  appropriation  has 
been  found  inadequate  lo  furnish  all  the  instru 
merits  required  ; and  inasmuch  as  the  expedition 
should  not  be  undertaken  unless  the  observers  are 
provided  wilh  all  the  aids  which  the  latest  i 
provements  in  modern  science  can  turnish  arid 
since  to  wail  for  an  additional  appropi  iatiun  from 
Congress  would  cause  the  delay  ol  a whole  year, 
Lieut.  Gilliss  has  applied  lo  the  Institution  to 
purchase  and  lend  to  him  an  achromatic  telescope 
which,  il  not  paid  for  by  an  additional  appropria 
lion  from  the  Government,  will,  alter  ns  return 
from  the  south,  form  part  of  the  apparatus 
the  Institution.  This  instrument  will  cost  about 
$2,UUU,  to  be  paid  at  the  end  of  three  years 
The  Executive  Committee,  to  whom  I applied 
for  counsel  on  this  subject,  agreed  with  me  in 
opinion  that  this  was  a proper  occasion  for  the 
application  of  the  funds  of  the  Institution  to  the 
promotion  of  science.  The  instrument  has  ac 
cordingly  been  ordered  to  be  constructed  by  an 
American  artist,  and  to  be  accepted  only  in  case 
its  performance  shall  meet  the  approval  of 
commission  of  practical  astronomers  appointed 
to  examine  it. 

The  position  on  the  coast  of  Chili  to  be  occu 
pied  by  the  southern  observers  is  peculiarly  fa 
vorable  lo  the  study  of  the  facts  connected  with 
one  of  the  most  mysterious  and  interesting  phe. 
nomena  of  lerrestial  physics — namely,  the  earth 
quake.  Lieutenant  Gilliss  has  been  requested  to 
give  particular  attention  to  this  subject ; and,  for 


the  purposo  of  facilitating  his  inquiries,  a pseis- 
mometer,  or  instrument  for  measuring  the  inten- 
sity and  direction  of  the  earllnuave,  has  been  order- 
ed at  the  expense  of  the  Institution,  to  be  placed 
in  charge  of  the  expedition  during  its  absence. 
The  cost  of  this  instrument  is  not  yet  ascertained; 
it  will,  however,  not  exceed  one  hundred  and  fif- 
ty dollars. 

I think  it  highly  probable  that,  these  instru- 
ments will  be  paid  for  by  the  General  Govern- 
ment. The  liberal  spirit  which  dictated  the 
original  appropriation  will  I doubt  not,  complete 
the  outfit  by  the  addition  of  a sum  sufficient  lo 
defray  all  the  necessary  expenses.* 

Under  the  head  of  original  researches,  I may 
recall  to  the  Regents  the  fact  of  my  having  been 
directed  to  continue  my  own  investigations  on 
physical  science,  and  lo  report  occasionally  to 
the  Board  my  progress  therein.  In  the  course 
of  last  year  1 found  an  opportunity,  while  at 
Princeton,  to  commence  a series  of  investigations 
on  radiant  heat,  which  apparently  produced 
some  results  of  interest,  but  which  my  subse- 
quent engagements  have  prevented  me  from  fully 
developing.  1 was  also  directed  to  cause  to  be 
made  a series  of  experiments  on  the  economical 
value  of  building  material.  It  will  give  me  much 
pleasure  to  obey  this  instruction  of  the  Board  as 
soon  as  a place  in  the  Smithsonian  building  and 
the  necessary  apparatus  are  procured  for  proper- 
ly conducting  the  research. 

Reports  on  the  Progress  of  Knowledge. — The 
Smithsonian  Contributions  are  intended  to  con- 
sist of  entirely  original  additions  lo  tbe  sum  of 
human  knowledge,  and  are  to  be  principally  ex- 
changed for  the  Transactions  of  learned  socie- 
ties, and  lo  be  distributed  among  public  institu- 
tions. The  reports,  on  the  olher  hand,  are  to  be 
of  a more  popular  kind,  and  are  intended  for  as 
wide  a distribution  as  the  1 urids  of  the  institution 
or  the  means  of  publishing  them  may  permit. 
They  will  give  an  account  of  the  progress  ol  the 
different  branches  of  knowledge  in  every  part  of 
the  world,  and  will  supply  a desideratum  in  En- 
glish literature. 

The  objects  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  are 
not  educational.  The  press  in  our  country  al- 
ready teems  with  elementary  works  on  the  dif- 
ferent branches  of  knowledge,  and  to  expend 
our  funds  in  adding  to  th*-se  would  be  to  dissi- 
pate ihern  without  peicepiible  effect.  Neither 
do  we  believe  that  the  distribution  of  penny 
magazines,  or  tracts  on  the  rudiments  of  science, 
can  ever  supersede  the  labors  of  the  schoolmas- 
ter. As  a general  rule,  knowledge  presented  in 
a fragmentary  form  can  only  be  useful  to  minds 
well  stored  wilh  general  principles,  to  which  the 
isolated  facts  may  be  referred,  and  knowledge, 
both  fragmentary  and  diluted,  is  almost  worth- 
less, even  in  the  way  of  poplar  distribution. 
The  elementary  principles  of  science  may  be 
systematically  taught  to  a certain  extent  in  com- 
mon schools,  and  the  reports  we  intend  to  pub- 
lish will  be  fuund  of  value  to  the  teacher,  and 
through  him  to  the  pupil,  as  well  as  interesting 
to  the  general  reader.  While  these  reports  are 
rendered  as  free  as  possible  from  technical  terms, 
they  will  treat  of  subjects  requiring  attention  and 
thought  to  understand  them.  We  think  it  better 
that  itiey  should  be  above  rather  than  below  the 
average  in'elligence  of  the  country  ; that  they 
should  start  from  a given  epoch,  and  in  most 
cases  should  be  preceded  by  a brief  exposition  of 
the  previous  stale  ol  each  subject. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  for  commen- 
cing some  of  these  preliminary  reports,  as  well 
as  reports  on  the  state  of  our  knowledge  of  spe- 
cial subjects  ; among  these  are  : 

1.  A report  on  the  present  stale  of  chemistry 
as  applied  lo  agriculture. 

2.  A report  on  the  forest  trees  of  North  Ame- 
rica, giving  their  economical  uses,  their  inode  of 
propagation,  and  their  history. 

3.  A report  on  the  present  stale  of  our  know- 
ledge of  lightning,  and  the  best  means  of  guard- 
ing against  accidents  from  its  effects. 

4.  A report  on  the  late  discoveries  in  astro- 
nomy. 

5.  A report  on  meteorological  instruments, 
with  practical  observations  and  directions  with 
reierence  to  the  use  of  them. 

In  connection  with  this  last  report,  I may  men- 
tion that  a proposition  has  been  made  to  the  In- 
stitution by  Prolessor  Guyot,  of  the  University 
of  Neutchalel,  relative  to  the  importance  of  com- 
mencing at  this  epoch,  and  at  the  beginning  of 


* Since  writing  this  report,  the  appropriation 
•has  been  made  by  Congress. 
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the  labors  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  the 
adoption  of  the  centigrade  scale  of  the  thermo- 
meter. This  is  a subject,  indeed,  worthy  of  the 
attention  of  the  Regents.  It  should,  however, 
be  discussed  with  caution,  and  be  decided  only 
after  due  deliberation. 

The  first  idea  of  reports  on  the  progress  of 
knowledge,  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  is 
due  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  who  called  upon 
the  French  Academy  of  Science  to  present  him 
with  accounts  of  the  progress  of  the  different 
branches  of  knowledge  within  a given  period. 
Until  within  the  last  few  years  the  only  regular 
reports  of  the  kind  were  those  presented  to  the 
the  Swedish  Academy.  Since  that  time,  how- 
ever, a series  of  annual  reports  on  chemistry 
have  been  commenced  by  an  association  of  gen- 
tlemen in  France,  and  also  a series  on  the  dif- 
ferent branches  of  material  science,  by  the  Phy- 
sical Society  of  Berlin.  The  several  numbers  of 
the  latter  are  now  in  progress  of  translation  in 
order  to  furnish  in  part  the  materials  for  the  re- 
ports to  be  prepared  for  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion during  the  coming  year. 

Although  comparatively  little  has  been  done 
in  our  country  in  the  way  of  original  research, 
yet  it  might  be  important  that  the  Institution 
should  call  for  the  preparation  of  a report  on  the 
history  of  the  progress  of  original  science  in 
America  down  to  the  end  of  the  present  half 
century.  This  report  would  exhibit  a constant 
increase  in  the  number  and  importance  of  the 
researches  made  in  our  country,  and  might  be 
found  of  much  service  in  giving  due  credit  to  the 
labors  of  those  who  have  been  really  engaged  in 
the  advance  of  know  ledge  among  us.  A report 
of  this  kind,  however,  would  require  the  associa- 
tion of  a number  of  persons  combining  literary 
with  scientific  attainments. 

Occasional  Publication  of  separate  Treatises  on 
Subjects  of  General  Interest. — This  part  of  tne 
plan  of  organization  requires  to  be  carried  into 
operation  with  much  caution.  It  is  liable  to 
much  abuse,  unless  the  publication  be  confined 
to  a narrow  class  of  subjects,  viz:  to  scientific 
reports  on  the  present  slate  of  knowledge  of  a 
given  subject,  to  precede  the  periodical  reports  ; 
to  translations  from  foreign  languages  of  papers 
of  general  interest;  and  occasionally,  perhaps, 
the  exposition  of  a subject  on  which,. at  a parti- 
cular lime,  popular  knowledge  is  required.  We 
should  be  careful  not  to  establish  a precedent 
which  may  lead  us  into  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
declining  the  publication  of  works  which  may 
be  presented  to  us.  Scarcely  a week  passes  in 
which  the  institution  is  not  requested  to  publish 
some  essay  or  compilation,  and  the  funds  which 
can  be  devoted  to  all  our  publications  would  not 
suffice  for  one-half  of  those  offered  of  this  kind. 
The  only  work  of  this  class  which  has  yet  been 
attempted  by  the  Institution  is  one  entitled 
“Hints  on  Public  Architecture,”  under  the  di 
rection  of  the  Building  Committee.  Although 
the  Secretary’s  name  was  mentioned  iuHhe  reso- 
lution authorizing  the  publication  of  this  treatise, 
yet  he  has  thus  far  had  no  connection  with  it. 
The  publication  was  authorized  before  the  de- 
tails of  the  plan  of  organization  were  fully  set- 
tled. It  was  at  first  intended  merely  as  a report 
of  the  Building  Committee,  giving  an  account  of 
the  plans  submitted,  and  the  one  adopted  for  the 
Smithsonian  building,  together  with  a report  of 
the  investigations  of  the  committee  with  regard 
to  the  matenals  of  construction,  &c.  It  was 
afterwards  changed  into  the  form  of  a regular 
lieatise,  in  order  that  it  might  be  referred  to  a 
commission  of  persons  chosen  to  examine  it,  and 
that  the  Institution  might  thus  be  relieved  from 
the  responsibility  of  pronouncing  upoD  its  ti'ness 
lor  publication.  I think  it  important  that,  be- 
sides the  prelace  of  this  work,  a lull  account  of 
its  origin  should  be  given  in  an  introductory  ad- 
vertisement. 

Library  — During  the  past  year  the  library  has 
continued  to  increase  by  donation,  by  the  books 
which  have  been  deposited  by  publishers,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  tenth  section  of  the  act  esta- 
blishing the  Institution.  The  requirements  of 
this  act  are,  however,  not  strictly  observed  by 
all  publishers;  and  I would  direct  the  attention 
of  the  Board  to  a special  report  of  the  assistant 
secretary  with  reference  to  the  point.  The  whole 
subject  will  probably  come  belore  Congress  du- 
ring Us  present  session. 

Professor  Jewett,  the  assistant  secretary,  has 
been  industriously  engaged  during  the  past  year 
n procuring  statistics  of  the  libraries  iu  the 
lilted  States,  and  iu  digesting  plans  for  the  de- 
lls of  the  library  of  the  Institution,  and  i beg 


leave  to  refer  you  to  the  able  and  interesting  re- 
port of  the  results  of  his  labors,  herewith  sub- 
mitted. A considerable  portion  of  the  copies  of 
the  Smithsonian  Contributions  will  be  presented 
to  public  institutions  which  publish  transactions, 
and  which  are  able  to  present  us  in  return  with 
additions  to  our  library.  The  volume  now  in 
process  of  distribution  has  been  preceded  by  a 
circular  requesting  exchanges  of  the  works  of 
all  institutions  which  issue  transactions  andcata 
logues  of  all  libraries  to  which  the  Contributions 
may  be  sent. 

Preparation  for  Lecturing : — The  plan  or  orga 
nization  contemplates  a series  of  free  lectures 
particularly  during  the  session  of  Congress. 
These  will  be  commenced  as  soon  as  the  building 
is  ready  for  the  purpose.  This  part  of  the  plan 
also  cannot  be  put  into  full  operation  until  after 
the  building  is  completed.  A number  of  gentle- 
men have  consented  to  favor  us  with  their  ser- 
vices. Men  of  talents,  however,  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  leave  their  homes  and  subject  them- 
selves to  the  expense  of  visiting  Washington,  and 
to  the  trouble  of  preparing  for  a course  of  lec- 
tures without  a proper  remuneration.  It  will  be 
necessary,  therefore,  that  an  annual  appropria- 
tion be  made  for  this  purpose.  The  amount, 
however,  must  necessarily  be  small  until  the 
building  is  completed,  or  until  all  the  interest  of 
the  fund  can  be  devoted  to  the  primary  objects  of 
the  Institution.  Besides  this,  the  lecture  room  In 
the  east  wing,  now  finished,  will  scarcely  hold 
more  than  five  hundred  persons,  while  the  one 
in  the  main  building  is  intended  to  accommo 
date  twice  as  many.  10 

Donation: — Dr.  Robert  Hare,  of  Philadelphia, 
having  resigned  the  chair  of  chemistry  in  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  which  be  had  filled 
with  honor  to  himself  and  his  country  for  nearly 
thirty  years,  has  presented  to  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  the  instruments  of  research  and  illus- 
tration collected  and  used  by  himself  during  his 
long  and  successful  scientific  career.  Many  of 
these  instruments  are  the  invention  of  the  donor, 
are  connected  with  his  reputation,  and  belong  to 
the  history  of  the  science  of  our  day.  The  gift  is 
important,  not  only  on  account  of  its  intrinsic  va- 
lue, but  also  as  establishing  a precedent  of  lib- 
erality which  we  trust  will  oe  frequently  observ- 
ed by  others,  as  well  as  being  an  expression  of 
Dr.  Hare’s  approbation  of  the  plan  and  confi- 
dence in  the  stability  of  tne  Institution.  A num- 
ber of  other  donations  have  been  received,  of 
which  a list,  with  the  names  of  the  donors,  will 
be  given  in  the  next  report. 

In  view  of  what  has  been  stated  in  the  fore- 
going report,  the  Secretary  trusts  that  the  Board 
of  Regents  will  be  satisfied,  if  ever  they  had  any 
doubts  on  the  subject,  that  the  plan  adopted  is 
one  well-calculated  to  carry  out  the*  benevolent 
intentions  of  the  donor,  of  increasing  and  diffusing 
knowledge  among  men  ; and  that  a satisfactory 
answer  has  been  given  to  the  question  frequently 
asked,  namely  : When  is  the  Institution  to  begin? 
It  will  be  seen  that  it  has  commenced  the  most 
important  part  of  its  operations,  and  the  results 
are  now  in  progress  of  dissemination  in  every 
part  of  the  civilized  world. 

For  convenience  of  reference,  I have  appended 
for  republication  the  programme  and  its  explana- 
tions, given  in  my  last  annual  report. 

Respectfully  submitted  : 

JOSEPH  HENRY, 

Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 


&I)C  States. 


New  Hampshire. — Professions  in  the  State  — 
From  Lyon’s  Register  we  learn  that  there  are 
about  3UU  lawyers,  520  physicians,  and  600  mai- 
lers in  Hus  Slate.  So  it  appears  that  llieie  is 
one  lawyer  to  every  thousand,  one  physician  to 
every  six  hundred,  and  one  clergyman  to  every 
five  hundred  inhabitants. 

New  York. — Banking. — The  following  is  the 
circular  of  Washinglon  Hunt,  Esq.,  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  State  on  this  subject,  issued  May 
1,  1840. 

Sir — I transmit  to  you  herewith,  a copy  of  two 
Acts  of  the  Legislature,  passed  at  the  recent  ses- 
sion, containing  provisions  of  much  importance 
to  the  Banking  Institutions  of  me  Stale. 

The  first  of  these  is  an  Act  amendatory  of  the 


general  Banking  Law.  It  will  be  perceived  that 
the  first  section  makes  a material  change  in  the 
character  of  the  Slock  Securities  required  to  be 
deposited  with  the  Comptroller,  a=  a security  for 
the  redemption  of  circulating  notes.  Under  the 
previous  Law,  the  Comptroller  rould  receive  no 
other  than  Stock  of  the  State  of  New  York,  bear- 
ing, or  made  equal  to  six  per  cent.  The  present 
Act  provides  that  one-half  the  amount  of  Stock 
Securities  deposited  in  this  office,  may  consist  of 
Stocks  of  the  United  States,  “ in  all  cases  to  he, 
or  to  be  made  equal  to  a Stock  producing  ail  in- 
terest of  six  per  cent,  per  annum.” 

Banking  Associations  and  Individual  Bankers 
who  have  heretofore  deposited  Stocks  of  this 
State,  and  who  may  desire  to  avail  themselves  of 
this  provision,  will  be  permitted  to  withdraw  the 
Securities  now  held,  and  to  substitute  therefor 
Stocks  of  the  S ate  of  New  York  and  Stocks  of 
the  United  States  in  equal  proportions. 

The  succeeding  sections  of  the  Act  referred  to, 
are  intended  to  enable  the  Stockholders  of  tha 
Safety  Fund  Banks,  as  their  respective  charters 
shall  expire,  to  preserve  the  continuance  of  their 
institutions,  by  a reorganization  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  general  Law  and  the  several  Acts 
amendatory  thereof. 

To  facilitate  the  transition  from  one  system  to 
the  other,  without  embarrassment  to  the  Banks, 
or  the  community,  the  Comptroller  is  authorized 
to  receive  a deposit  of  Securities  in  amounts  of 
not  less  than  $10,000,  which  may  be  increased 
from  time  to  time  for  three  years,  within  which 
lime  the  deposit  must  be  made  equal  to  the  mini- 
mum sum  of  $100,000,  required  to  be  pledged  by 
associations  formed  under  the  original  provisions 
of  the  general  Banking  Law. 

By  the  second  of  the  Acts  hereto  annexed,  the 
Legislature  have  prescribed  the  manner  of  giving 
effect  to  the  provision  of  the  Constitution  which 
imposes  a personal  liability  upon  Stockholders 
in  moneyed  incorporations,  in  the  event  of  their 
failure. 

The  nature  and  extent  of  this  liability  is  wisely 
defined  to  the  end  that  each  Stockholder  shall  be 
responsible  lor  himself  only,  for  an  additional 
amount  equal  to  the  Stock  he  may  hold,  and 
that  our  citizens  investing  their  capital  in  mo- 
neyed institutions  may  know  in  advance,  the  ut- 
most limit  of  the  liability  to  which  they  may  be 
subjected. 

It  is  hoped  and  believed  that  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  will  be  satisfactory  to  those  interested 
in  our  Banking  Institutions,  and  the  community 
at  large.  Tha  interest  of  Stockholders  and  of 
the  public,  in  respect  to  the  soundness  and  safety 
ol  the  capital  employed  in  the  business  of  bank- 
ing, may  be  regarded  as  identical.  It  is  conceived 
that  the  limited  liability  now  imposed,  so  far 
from  exposing  shareholders  to  increased  hazard, 
will  tend  to  ensure  the  safety  of  their  investments 
by  inducing  vigilance  and  prudence  in  the  admi- 
nistration of  their  affairs,  and  thus  ati'ord  new 
safeguards  for  the  protection  of  their  own  inte- 
rests and  the  rights  of  their  own  creditors. 

With  this  additional  inducement  to  the  exer- 
cise of  reasonable  care,  and  with  the  results  of 
past  experience  to  serve  as  a warning  against  the 
danger  of  illegitimate  and  expansive  operations, 
it  is  hardly  conceivable  that  a moneyed  institu- 
tion possessing  a buna  fide  capital  ana  adminis- 
tered under  the  guidance  of  honest  directors, 
should  suffer  a loss  of  its  entire  capital  and  ex- 
pose its  owners  to  further  contributions. 

Pennsylvania. — Acknowledgment  of  Deeds. — 
The  following  sections  of  a law  passed  at  the 
last  session  ol  the  Legislature,  in  relation  to  the 
acknowledgment  ol  deeds  by  married  women, 
will  be  lound  to  be  of  general  interest : 

Sec  10.  That  all  deeds  heretofore  made  and 
acknowledged  by  any  married  woman,  since  the 
act  of  the  eleventh  of  April,  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  forty-eight,  shall  be  valid  and  effec- 
tual, provided  the  same  have  been  made  and  ac- 
knowledged according  to  the  laws  ol  this  Com- 
monwealth which  were  in  force  previous  to  ihe 
act  of  the  eleventh  of  April,  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  forty-eight,  and  that  all  such  deeds 
which  may  be  hereafter  executed  and  acknow- 
ledged according  to  the  provisions  of  existing 
laws,  previous  to  the  act  of  the  eleventh  of 
April,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty- 
eight,  shall  be  deemed  sufficiently  executed  and 
acknowledged  without  further  acknowledgment. 

Sec.  11.  All  deeds  executed  and  acknowledged, 
or  which  may  hereafter  be  executed  and  acknow- 
ledged by  married  women  out  of  this  Common- 
wealth, shall  be  deemed  good  and  sufficient,  if 
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executed  and  acknowledged  according  to  the 
requisitions  of  the  acts  of  Assembly  in  such  case 
made  and  provided,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  the 
act  of  the  eleventh  of  April,  eighteen  hundred 
and  forty-eight  had  not  been  passed. 

Treasury  Circular. — Mr.  Gideon  J.  Ball,  the 
new  State  Treasurer,  has  issued  a circular  to 
the  Commissioners  and  Treasurers  of  the  several 
counties  in  the  Commonwealth,  urging  upon  them 
the  importance  of  a prompt  collection  of  the  out- 
standing taxes  in  order  to  place  the  Treasury  in 
a situation  to  meet  the  interest  due  on  the  pub- 
lic debt.  He  stales,  that  with  a view  to  pro- 
mote payment,  the  most  liberal  construction  will 
be  given  to  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  1844,  and 
that  an  aba'ement  of  five  per  cent,  will  be  al- 
lowed to  any  county  making  payment  in  lime  to 
be  available  for  the  interest  tailing  due  on  the 
1st  of  August. 

Ohio.— Its  Railroads  — 1.  The  Lillie  Miami 
Railroad  Company  was  chattered  about  the  year 
1825,  but  was  not  fairly  commenced  till  some 
years  afterward.  By  the  aid  of  a subscription  of 
$200,000  from  the  city  of  Cincinnati  ; $50,000 
from  ttie  county  of  Greene,  and  $150,000  fr<  m 
the  State — this  railroad  company  was  able  to 
get  a portion  of  the  work  constructed  ; when  the 
rapid  increase  of  business  so  demonstrated  its 
public  utility,  and  the  certainly  of  profit  on  the 
stock,  that  the  woik  was  at  once  finished.  The 
length  of  this  woik  is  84  miles  to  Springfield, 
(Clark  county,)  where  it  connects  with  the  Mad 
River  and  Lake  Erie  road.  The  total  cost  ( u hich 
includes  both  very  expensive  depots  and  a great 
number  of  cars  and  locomotives)  may  be  set 
down  in  round  numbers,  at  $1,350,UU0,  or  $16,000 
per  mile.  The  cost  of  the  road  ilsell,  however, 
w as  riot  more  than  two-thirds  ol  this  amount,  the 
residue  was  expended  in  the  depots  and  machine- 
ry ol  the  work.  The  earnings  of  the  woik  have 
averaged  8 per  cent,  since  it  has  been  in  opera 
lion,  but  they  have  been  expended  in  new  work 
and  machinery,  the  stockholders  receiving  scrip. 

2.  1 he  Mad  River  and  Lake  Erie  Railroud  is  134 
miles  in  length,  Irotn  Springfield,  (the  termina- 
tion ol  the  Little  Miami,)  to  Sanuusky  City,  on 
Lake  Erie.  The  entire  length  of  the  two  roads 
is  218  miles,  connecting  the  valley  of  the  Ohio 
with  the  basin  ol  the  lakes.  The  cost  of  this 
woik  is  believed  to  have  been  about  $2,000,000, 
or  $15,000  per  mile.  The  company  has  made 
large  earnings,  but  we  are  not  informed  of  the 
amount  of  iis  dividends.  The  number  of  pas- 
sengers transported  on  it  is  very  large. 

3.  The  Mansfield  Railroad.  This  w oik  extends 
from  Mansheld,  the  county  seat  of  Richland 
county,  to  Sandusky  City.  The  length  of  this 
woik  is  56  miles.  We  are  not  informed  of  its 
precise  cost;  but  it  is  immensely  profitable.  In 
one  year,  it  divided  about  20  per  cent. — almost 
all  ol  which  was  earned  by  the  transportation  oi 
w heat,  Mansfield  being  the  centre  of  the  most 
productive  wheat  country  in  the  United  Slates. 
The  commeicial  value  oi  the  woik,  ihereloie,  is 
great. 

1 lie  above  three  works  have  been  completed 
several  years;  but  there  are  in  course  oi  con- 
struction, and  probably  will  be  finished  this  year, 
other  woiks,  which  are  continuations  ol  these 
and  ol  equal  extent.  They  are  as  follows: 

4.  The  Columbus,  Xenia,  and  Cincinnati  Rail- 
road. This  is  all  under  contract,  and  it  is  sup- 
posed will  be  firnshtd  this  year.  This  is  a con- 
tinuation ol  the  Lillie  Miami  Railroad  from 
Xenia,  (65  miles  Ironi  Cincinnati)  through  Lun- 
don,  the  county  seat  of  Madison  county,  to  Co- 
lumbus. Seventeen  and  a hall  miles  of  inis  route 
(all  in  the  county  ol  Greene)  is  subscribed  lor 
and  constructed  by  the  Little  Miami  company. 
The  w hole  distance  is  f5  miles;  it  passes  thiough 
a rich  and  beautiful  country  almost  entirely  level. 
The  cost  of  this  woik  will  be  $6UU,UU0,  and  it 
must  be  very  profitable.  It  will  be  finished  this 
y ear.  The  entire  disiauie  Irom  Cincinnati  to  Co- 
lumbus, by  this  route  will  be  one  hundred  and 
twenty  miles — which  will  not  require  moie  than 
six  hours  to  accomplish. 

5.  The  Cincinnati  and  Cleveland  Railroad.  This 
exlenos  from  Columbus  to  Cleveland,  and  will 
be  a continuation  of  the  Columbus  and  Xenia  and 
the  Little  Miami,  constituting  a complete  rail- 
road route  liom  Cincinnati  to  Cleveland.  The 
Cleveland  and  Cincinnati  is  in  length  134j  miles. 
The  capital  required  is  all  obtained,  and  the  en- 
tile gradation  and  masonry  under  contract — it 
will  be  finished  next  year.  The  entire  distance 
from  Cincinnati  to  Cleveland  by  this  route  will 
be  254^  miles 


G.  T he  Mansfield  and  Newark  Railroad — ex- 
tending Irtm  Mansfield  to  Newark,  Licking 
county,  is  now  under  contract,  and  will  be  finish- 
ed the  present  year.  This  passes  through  a very 
rich  agricultural  country,  and  through  several 
flourishing  villages.  It  is  6U  miles  in  lenglh. 

7.  The  Findlay  Railroad.  This  is  a branch  of 
the  Mad  River  and  Lake  Erie  Railroad.  It  is 
18  miles  in  lenglh. 

8.  The  Iron  Railroad.  A portion  of  this  road 
is  already  under  contract.  The  company  pro- 
pose at  present,  to  contract  only  26  miles,  exten- 
ding from  Ironton,  the  site  of  a new  village, 
three  miles  above  Hanging  Rock,  arid  termina- 
ting in  the  upper  part  of  Lawrence  county.  It  is 
supposed  that  from  the  termination,  it  will  ulti- 
mately be  carried  to  Jackson,  and  thence  toChil- 
licolhe  or  Logan. 

9.  Springfield  and  Daylon.  This  is  intended  as 
a continuation  of  the  Mad  River  and  Lake  Erie 
Railroad  from  Springfield  to  Dayton — 24  miles. 
It  is  supposed  that  the  construction  of  this  work 
is  made  certain  at  an  early  period. 

10.  The  Greenville  and  Dayton.  This  line  is 
undertaken  by  two  companies,  and  a portion  of 
it  is  already  under  contract.  Its  whole  length  is 
about  40  miles,  and  its  completion,  at  a short 
time  may  be  considered  certain.  The  following 
is  a summary  of  the  railroads  completed,  and  of 
those  in  progress,  with  the  probable  cost  : 


Completed. 

Miles. 

Capital. 

Little  Miami 

84 

$4,350, 0U0 

Mad  River  and  L.  Erie 

134 

2,000,000 

Mansfield 

56 

850, 0U0 

Tota'l 

271 

$4,100,000 

In  progress. 

Xenia  and  Columbus 

55 

650.000 

Cleveland  and  Cincinnati 

1344 

2, 250,000 

Mansheld  and  Newark 

6u 

SOO.OUO 

Hancock  and  Findlay 

18 

206.UUO 

Iron  Railroad 

26 

2U0  6 00 

Dayton  and  Springfield 

24 

250,000 

Greenville  and  Dayton 

40 

600,000 

Total 

33/i 

5,050,000 

Of  the  latter  class  of  works,  the  Xenia  and 
Columbus,  Hancock  and  Finlay,  and  Mansfield 
and  Newark,  will  be  compleied  this  year,  and 
the  residue  early  in  1850.  Many  other  works 
are  contemplated,  of  which  we  shall  speak  in 
another  number. — {Ohio  paper.) 

Coal  Fields  and  Coal  Trade  : — The  superficial 
coal  area  ol  Ohio,  according  to  Taylor,  in  his 
“ Statistics  ol  Coal,  is  11,900  sq  are  miles.” 

The  following  tabular  statement,  compiled  by 
the  Editors  of  the  Jlllus,  E.  D.  Mansfield  and  F. 
A.  Foster,  Esqs.,  presents  a view  of  the  increased 
products  from  1840  to  1848: 

Produce  of  Coal  in  several  Counties. 


1840. 

1843. 

1847. 

1848. 

bush. 

bush. 

bush. 

bush. 

Athens 

34,2o9 

100.0UU 

557, 65S 

715,104 

Belmont 

1S8,200 

20U,Oo0 

200,060 

225,000 

Columbiana  193,000 

200,000 

200,000 

2uO,OUO 

Gallia 

15,400 

30,000 

40,600 

45,000 

Guernsey 

55,600 

60,000 

60,000 

60,000 

Harrison 

160,500 

2u0,000 

200,060 

200,  UU0 

Holes 

5,U0U 

5,000 

10,000 

10,000 

Jackson 

55,500 

60,01  0 

70  0U0 

75,000 

Meigs 

843,400 

1,200,000 

2,000.(00 

2,500,000 

Monroe 

5,450 

6,000 

10,000 

15,000 

Morgan 

77,100 

80,000 

80,0u0 

80,000 

Perry 

34,190 

35,0.0 

40  000 

40,000 

Scioto 

41,100 

40,000 

45,0u0 

45,000 

Siark 

33,800 

35,000 

40,000 

151,467 

Summit 

254,040 

361,805 

1,287,170 

1,837,377 

Tuscarawas 

292,230 

350  000 

275,000 

285,020 

Wayne 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

15,000 

Washington 

34,000 

35,000 

40,000 

40,000 

Total  2,332,368 

2,907,805  5,084,828 

6,538,968 

The  Cincinnati  Allas,  in  exhibiting  the  extent 
of  this  business,  says  : It  is  almost  impossible  to 
estimate  the  amount  of  coal  in  the  Slate  of  Ohio. 
It  is  almost  incredible  when  we  come  to  estimate 
the  amount,  even  in  a single  county.  Take  for 
example  the  county  of  Tuscarawas,  on  the  Ohio 
Canal.  This  county  has  550  square  miles,  and 
coal  may  be  obtained  on  every  mile  of  it.  In 
Professor  Mather’s  valuable  report  on  Geology, 
it  is  estimated  that  this  county  has  imbedded  in  it 
more  than  eighty  thousand  millions  of  bushels  of 
coal  ! This  is  enough  to  supply  this  State,  if  its 
population  is  quadrupled,  for  centuries  to  come  ! 
So  the  county  of  Muskingum,  can  supply  ten 
thousand  millions  of  bushels. 

Wisconsin. — Correction  between  the  Fox  and 
Wisconsin  Rivers. — 1 ins  long-talked  of  and  much 


needed  connection  is  at  last  in  a fair  way  of  be- 
ing accomplished.  An  appropriation  of  land, 
sufficient  to  ensure  its  completion,  was  made 
some  time  ago,  and  the  necessary  surveys  having 
been  made,  we  learn  from  the  Madison  (Wis- 
consin) Express,  that  the  contract  for  the  con- 
struction ol  the  canal  has  been  let,  and  that  it  is 
the  intention  of  the  contractor  to  finish  his  job 
during  the  coming  fall.  The  canal  is  about  one 
mile  and  a half  in  length,  is  to  be  forty-four  feet 
wide  at  the  bottom,  sixty  feet  wide  at  top  water 
line,  and  four  feet  deep  at  ordinary  stages  of 
water  in  the  connected  streams. 

The  Fox  and  Wisconsin  rivers  take  their  rise 
in  the  high  table  land  dividing  the  waters  that 
flow  on  one  side  into  the  Mississippi,  and  on  the 
other  into  the  lake  and  the  river  St.  Lawrence. 
At  the  [dace  where  the  canal  is  to  be  made,  the 
two  rivers  approach  very  near  together,  and  in 
high  water,  canoes,  and  even  boats  of  light 
draught,  have  gone  from  one  to  t lie  other  with- 
out any  portage.  From  that  point  both  rivers, 
with  slight  improvements,  and  the  removal  of 
few  obstructions,  can  be  navigated  to  their 
mouths.  The  construction  of  the  canal  will, 
therelore,  afford  an  uninterrupted  water-way 
from  Lake  Michigan,  at  the  head  of  Green  Bay, 
to  the  Mississippi.  The  value  of  such  a com- 
mercial channel  to  the  fine  country  through 
which  it  passes,  and  to  the  country  on  the  Upper 
Mississippi,  generally,  can  scarcely  be  estima- 
ted. It  will  be  the  route  through  which  a large 
portion  of  Wisconsin  and  Iowa,  and  nearly  all 
of  the  new  and  rapidly  rising  territory  of  Minne- 
sota, wiil  receive  their  eastern  supplies,  and  af- 
ford them  in  turn  an  outlet  for  marketable  pro- 
ducts— in  both  ways  adding  very  considerably  to 
the  commerce  of  the  lakes. 

[ Buffalo  Commercial  Advertiser. 


Miscellaneous* 


Gold  Mines  of  Siberia: — From  the  Newark 
Advertiser. — j’he  mines,  the  commerce,  and  the 
population  of  Siberia,  are  entitled  to  far  more 
attention,  especially  in  this  country,  than  they 
have  ever  received.  More  important  to  Russia 
than  India  is  to  England,  that  remote  region  is  to 
the  great  northern  power  what  the  West  is  to  us 
— the  natural  and  congenial  prolongation  of  her 
empire,  the  field  of  enterprise  for  her  more  active 
and  energetic  sons,  and  the  fruitful  source  of 
wealth  and  political  aggrandizement.  And  yet, 
bounded  by  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  it  seems 
plain  that  the  whole,  or  nearly  the  whole,  of  its 
foreign  commerce  on  the  ocean  will  ultimately 
fall  into  our  hands.  Its  only  sea  coast,  at  all 
available,  lies,  fronting  our  own  California  and 
Oregon  settlements,  and  an  active  and  mutually 
beneficial  intercourse  must  soon  spring  up  be- 
ween  them. 

Since  our  first  national  existence,  Russia  has 
looked  upon  this  country  with  a friendly  eye. 
And  no  foreign  power  has  a juster  estimate  of  us 
than  her  present  Emperor.  It  is  remarkable, 
that  he  has  passed  by  England  to  come  here  for 
his  model  war  steamer,  and  here  too  he  found  en- 
gineers and  machinists  to  construct  his  gigantic 
system  of  railroads.  And  there  is  good  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  friendly  relations,  now 
so  happily  existing  between  us,  must  become 
more  intimate  and  important.  We  may  well 
therefore,  lake  note  of  whatever  concerns  the 
character  and  developement  of  the  largest  of 
all  empires,  whether  of  ancient  or  modern 
limes. 

The  mines  of  Siberia,  from  their  number  and 
richness,  are  one  of  its  most  distinguishing  fea- 
tures. They  yield  gold,  silver,  copper,  tin,  lead, 
zinc,  and  quicksilver,  and  an  inexhaustible  abun- 
dance of  that  most  useful  metal — iron.  The  iron 
mints  are  in  the  far  east,  that  is,  the  nearest  ap- 
proaching our  far  west.  They  are  at  Nertchinsk, 
on  the  head  waters  of  the  Amour,  a noble  river 
emptying  into  the  Pacific  by  a mouih  nine  mije's 
wide,  and  for  a large  part  of  its  course,  full  1500 
miles,  navigable  by  steamboats.  How  templing 
a theme  for  philosophic  speculation — American 
steamers  soon  to  sail  on  the  broad  Amour  ! Such 
beyond  doubt,  is  the  natural  and  unavoidable 
progress  of  events.  Before  80  years  have  passed, 
our  population  will  have  numbered  more  than 
200,000,000,  and  long  before  then,  a voyage  on 
the  Amour,  strange  as  it  now  sounds,  will  be  a 
familiar  affair  in  American  enterprise.  There  is 
still  an  untold  significancy  in  that  old  prophetic 
line,  “ Westward  the  star  of  empire  takes  its 
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wo}’.”  Truly  “ there  is  a tide  in  the  affairs  of 
men”  flowing  sublimely  and  irresistibly  on. 
and  now,  more  than  ever  before,  we  are  atile  to 
get  a glimpse  of  that  vast  and  magnificent  future 
to  which  it  is  bearing  the  human  family. 

Wore  gold,  as  a pieparation  for  such  a future, 
considering  the  increase  of  population,  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  convenience,  as  well  as  de- 
sirable tor  ornament  ; and  gold  from  Siberia  as 
well  as  fioni  California,  seems  lo  be  forthcom- 
ing, as  lo  a providential  call.  Our  accounts  of 
the  Siberian  gold  mines  are  fragmentary,  still 
enough  is  known  to  show  their  high  importance. 
In  1847,  the  produce  was  $25,OUO,OlJO.  In  1848, 
it  was  a fraction  short  ol  $20,000,000.  These 
mines  are  wrought  by  private  enterprise,  and  a 
single  family,  the  Demidoff,  married  to  a niece  ^1 
Napoleon,  is  said  to  have  long  received  every 
year  the  enormous  sum  of  $2,000,000,  in  gold 
and  otner  metals.  In  Siberia,  the  same  as  in 
Caliloi nia,  every  one  is  allowed  lo  dig,  except 
on  private  lands,  and  ttie  very  poorest  ollen  he- 
roine the  most  rich.  There  is  a lump  of  gold  in 
one  of  the  cabinets  of  St.  Petersburg  weighing  78 
pounds,  ihe  laigcst  in  the  world  : worth,  at  $16 
the  ourn  e,  full  $15,000.'  The  government  re- 
ceives filieeu  per  cent,  lor  transporting  the  metal, 
coining  it,  and  delivering  the  coin.  Hence  the 
Russian  treasury  is  overstocked  with  cash.  . At 
the  date  of  March  31,  1847,  the  gold  bullion,  en 
tirely  unproductive,  in  the  imperial  treasury, 
amounted  lo  $85,UOO.OOO.  By  an  order  then  is- 
sued, $22,500,000  vvas  invested  in  public  slocks 
— mostly  Fieuch  and  English.  And  again  in 
May  1848,  there  was  lying  idly  in  the  vault  $82,- 
DbO.OOO.  This  goes  beyond  the  plethoric  board- 
ings ol  our  own  sub-treasury  ; though  to  our  ad- 
vantage in  the  comparison,  it  roust  be  remember- 
ed, that  the  Russian  goveri  merit  debt  rises  $250,- 
000,000  above  ours. 

1 tie  great  extent  of  the  Siberian  placers  are 
worthy  ol  special  study  as  regards  their  bearings 
on  the  history  ol  the  lulure.  They  are  larger 
than  those  ol  California  even  according  to  our 
widest  calculations.  To  exhibit  the  estimate 
termed  ot  them  by  those  competent  lo  judge,  we 
recur  to  the  recent  work  of  Sir  George  Simp- 
sun,  Governor  of  the  Hudson  Bay’s  Territories 
in  North  America,  anu  also  lo  that  of  Sir  R.  J. 
Murchison,  President  of  the  Geological  Society 
oi  England.  Both  ol  these  most  intelligent  per- 
sons have  visited  Siberia.  Sir  George  says — 

“ f be  whole  surlace  of  the  country  from  the 
Uralean  Mountains  to  the  Yablonnoi  chain,  would 
appear  lo  be  one  vast  bed  ot  the  precious  metals 
'Ihe  government  reserves  to  itself  all  the  mines, 
turning  them  to  excellent  account,  both  as 
sources  of  revenue  and  penal  colonies.  The 
wasberies,  how  ever,  aie  open  to  private  enler- 
pt tse.  When  capitalists  wish  lo  embaik  in  the 
w oi k,  they  employ  peasants  of  experience,  and 
Iheie  are  instances  in  which  peasants  have  earn- 
ed $4U  a day  during  the  two  or  three  months  of 
Ihe  woiking  season.” 

As  an  instance  of  the  speculative  character 
oi  tills  occupation  (in  the  mines,)  one  individual, 
w ho  embarked  in  ttie  business  about  3 years  ago’, 
obtained  no  returns  at  all  till  this  season,  when 
he  was  richly  repaid  lor  tiis  outlay  of  more  than 
a million  ol  dollars,  by  obtaining  gold  lo  the 
amount  ol  $4,2UU,UU0. 

“ The  precious  metals  are  more  abundant  in 
Sibeiia  than  in  aft  the  rest  of  the  old  world,  the 
roost  precious  ol  them  being  perhaps  more  plen- 
tilul  than  in  all  ttie  i esl  ol  both  hemispheres  taken 
together. 

At  present  the  mines  and  washeries  are  very 
uiilavorable  lo  the  settlement  and  cultivation  of 
the  country,  by  calling  away  laborers  from  more 
steady  occupations  lo  the  pursuit  of  precious 
metals.  Already  has  the  effect  been  seriously  felt 
in  Kra-noyai sk,  where  a pood  of  meat  has  risen 
in  ten  years  fioui  $1  35  to  $15,  and  where  fowls 
have  risen  from  2u  cents  a piece  to  $1  20.  When, 
how  ever,  these  mining  anu  washing  operations 
shall  have  been  reduced  to  a more  regular  system, 
they  will  afford  an  extensive  market  lor  the  pro- 
duce ol  the  surrounding  country,  and  thus  in  the 
end  btcome  the  firmest  support  lo  the  very  agri- 
culture they  now  embarrass.” 

“ Setting  aside  the  temporary  distraction  and 
embarrassment  which  a new  and  brilliant  specu- 
lation must  occasion  lo  more  steady  pursuits, 
these  establishments,  as  a whole,  must  be  allow- 
ed lo  produce  a vast  demand  for  labor,  and  lo 
yield  a profitable  return  for  capital.  But  they 
are  in  my  opinion  destined  to  be  of  political  im- 
portance as  well  as  of  commercial  value.” 


Sir  R.  1 Murchison,  knighted  for  his  geologi- 
cal researches,  says  : 

It  is  a fact,  that  within  the  last  four  years  only, 
a tenth  portion  of  tile  earth’s  surface,  Chinese 
Tartary  and  Siberia,  has  been  for  the  first  lime 
made  known  to  us  as  in  many  parts  auriferous  ; 
and  vvhen  from  one  portion  of  it  only  Europe  is 
already  supplied  with  so  large  an  amount  of  her 
chief  circulating  medium,  well  may  political 
economists  beg  for  knowledge  at  the  hand  of  the 
physical  geographer  and  geologist,  and  learn 
from  them  the  secret  on  which  the  public  faith 
of  empires  may  depend.” 

These  Siberian  gold  regions,  the  description  of 
which  reminds  us  of  the  daily  accounts  from  Cali- 
fornia. began  to  be  discovered  some  20  years  ago 
quite  extensively— though  during  the  la?t  ten  years 
only  has  their  vast  value  been  lully  revealed. 
Simpson,  like  a true  Briton,  hints  at  their  “ po- 
litical importance” — possibly  remembering  Inal 
during  the  Napoleon  wars  British  gold  set  the 
continental  armies  in  motion  against  France  : and 
that  Russia  now  has  not  only  an  army  of  near  a 
million  of  men,  but  a tiemendous  purse  to  sus 
lain  it  on  a vigorous  w ar  footing,  independent  of 
England.  For  ourselves,  vv  e are  not  inclined  to 
the  gloomy  view  of  this  subject,  but  would  rather 
regard  these  recent  discoveries  as  furnishing  the 
necessary  means  and  resources  of  the  age  pro- 
gressively opening  upon  the  world.  Civilization 
has  heretofore  shone  only  on  small  patches  of 
Europe  and  America.  It  must  yet  spread  over 
the  globe. 

Cholera. — Disinfecting  Jlgenls  , — Dr.  William 
Herapelh,  a very  distinguished  physician  and 
chemist  in  England,  in  reference  to  the  use  of 
these  as  a means  of  preventing  the  spread  ol  this 
alarming  and  fatal  malady,  says  : 

Allow  me,  to  detail  the  results  of  my  experi- 
ence during  the  visitation  ol  this  horrible  malady 
in  1833,  when,  as  a chemist.  I laid  myself  out 
lor  a close  examination  into  the  cause,  mode  ol 
propagation,  and  check  for  it.  For  this  purpose, 
1 obtained  information  of  and  visited  in  person 
all  the  earlier  cases  which  showed  themselves  in 
this  city  generally,  and  in  each  great  public  es- 
tablishment in  particular.  For  some  lime  I at- 
tended almost  daily  at  the  cholera  hospitals,  and 
experimented  in  every  way  1 could  think  of  upon 
the  dead  and  living  subjects,  their  contents  and 
ejecta,  the  atmosphere  surrounding  them,  and 
their  articles  of  clothing.  The  conclusions  I ar- 
rived at  1 forward  for  the  information  of  those 
who  have  not  had  the  same  opportunities: 

1.  That  the  cause  of  cholera  ;s  putrid  ani- 
mal poison,  emanating  from  anu  surrounding  the 
dead  and  living  cholera  subject  or  articles  of 
clothing. 

2.  That  it  is  not  sulphuretted  hydrogen  or  hy- 
dro-sulphuret  of  ammonia,  as  it  does  not  decom- 
pose salts  of  lead  or  zinc,  and  when  passed 
through  nitrate  of  silver  it  only  forms  a red  so- 
lution when  exposed  to  light. 

3.  That  it  is  only  received  into  the  living  body 
through  the  lungs,  and  cannot  be  propagated  by 
inoculation. 

4.  That  infection  can  be  conveyed  by  articles 
of  clothing,  bedding,  &c  ; and  ttiat  washerwo- 
men are  more  subject  to  infection  than  ordinary 
persons  from  that  cause. 

5.  That  all  persons  are  not  equally  liable  to 
infection  from  equal  exposure  ; and  even  the 
same  individual  becomes  more  sensitive  than  un- 
der certain  circumstances. 

6.  That  ttie  poison  is  destroyed  by  chlorine 
gas  and  a heat  of  300  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

As  the  object  of  the  present  communication  is 
merely  to  give  the  public  opinion  a right  di- 
rections so  as  to  help  ihe  future  Boards  of 
Health  to  combat  this  insidious  and  powerful 
enemy  I must  at  once  state  that  the  two  most 
popular  disinfectants  of  the  day — the  chloride  of 
zinc  and  the  nitrate  of  lead,  knuwn  as  Sir  W. 
Burnett’s  and  Ledoyen’s — will  be  of  no  avail,  al- 
though they  will  promptly  remove  ordinary  pu- 
trid effluvia.  The  only  chemical  preventive  I 
depended  upon,  in  my  numerous  exposures  to  the 
virus,  was  chlorine  gas,  and  this  1 believe  lo  be 
a perfect  one,  if  the  fumigation  is  complete.  1 
invariably  passed  through  an  atmosphere  of  it 
on  ray  return  home,  and  kept  it  escaping  in  my 
residence  during  the  continuance  of  the  disease 
in  the  city.  1 also  placed  large  quantities  of  the 
substance  necessary  for  the  evolution  of  this  gas 
in  the  hands  of  a Bristol  druggist,  who  was  kind 
enough  to  distribute  twelve  hundred  quantities  of 


it  gratutinusly  to  applicants  during  three  days, 
with  instructions  for  its  use,  and  am  happy  to 
say  that  during  that  time  the  deaths  fell  from  ten 
lo  one  a day  ; ard  I have  but  little  doubt  that  if 
every  ship  arriving  in  England  from  any  infected 
place  should  be  exposed  lo  a perfect  fumigation 
from  chlorine,  we  shall  be  preserved  from  the 
infection.  If  the  disease  should  pass  this  cordon, 
by  any  accident,  then  every  house  in  the  infected 
district  should  be  simultaneously  fumigated  with 
it,  say  three  times  a day.  Unless  done  in  all 
houses  at  the  same  time,  it  would  be  useless,  or 
nearly  so  ; arid  to  do  it  effectually,  a mixture  of 
three  parts  of  common  sa 1 1 and  one  of  black  ox- 
ide of  manganese  should  be  placed  just  inside  the 
outer  or  street  door  of  the  dwelling  house,  and  a 
little  common  vitriol  poured  upon  it.  The  in- 
ward current  of  air  will  convey  the  chlorine  gas 
to  every  part  of  the  interior,  and  wherever  it 
can  be  smelt,  the  effect  is  produced,  the  miasma 
is  destroyed.  If,  when  articles  of  clothing  are 
infected,  and  the  colors  likely  to  be  injured  by 
the  gas,  they  be  healed  in  an  oven  or  in  a kiln  lo 
250  to  300  degrees,  (above  the  heat  of  baking 
bread,)  they  might  be  handled  or  used  with  per- 
fect impunity. 

In  connection  with  this  subject  we  add  the  follow- 
ing communication  fiom  the  National  Intelligencer, 
signed  Boyd  Reilly,  and  the  annexed  paragraphs  from 
Ike  New  York  Express  : 

On  the  approach  of  the  cholera  to  the  Atlantic 
border  of  Europe  it  was  predicted  that  it  would 
be,  from  various  causes,  more  fatal  in  London 
than  in  Paris.  The  reverse,  however,  was  the 
fact  ; the  cause  supposed  to  be  the  presence  of 
much  sulphur  in  the  atmosphere  of  London,  from 
the  extensive  use  of  bituminous  coal ; its  absence 
in  Paris.  The  fact  vvas  fully  ascertained  by  per- 
sons in  each  city  wearing  on  their  hat  crowns 
white  paper  saturated  with  the  tincture  of  the 
plant  called  turnsole,  which  sulphur,  contrary  to 
its  usual  bleaching  properties,  turns  red.  In 
London  the  paper  was  thus  changed;  in  Paris 
not. 

A physician  in  the  town  of  Three  Rivers,  Ca- 
nada, profiting  by  this  hint,  on  the  cholera  ap- 
pearing there,  expelled  it  by  burning  large  quan- 
tities of  brimstone  in  different  parts  of  the  town. 

A similar  result  was  produced  by  burning  large 
quantities  of  coal  in  inlecled  parts  of  Pittsourgh, 
in  addition  to  that  so  extensively  used  in  their 
factories  and  dwellings.  This  fact  was  lately 
republished,  and  on  the  17th  instant,  by  Tele- 
graph, the  Ireedom  of  the  city  from  the  disease 
was  imputed  to  their  “ smoky  atmosphere.” 

In  London,  Paris,  Malta,  and  numerous  other 
place?,  gunpowder  lias  been  exploded,  even  with 
cannon,  with  happy  results  from  the  concussion 
and  sulphurous  odor,  the  latter,  it  is  said  remain- 
ing some  time  after. 

Of  the  numerous  hypotheses  advanced  a3  to 
the  cause,  the  miasmatic  and  geological  appear  to 
sustain  the  animalculjr,  without  the  theorists, 
however,  so  intending.  In  support  of  the  mias- 
matic, a custom  prevails  in  I aly,  (noticed  by  my 
long  distinguished  townsman,  Professer  Drake, 
of  Cincinnati,)  in  localities  subject  to  intermit- 
tenls,  ol  covering  their  windows  and  faces  with 
gauze — one  would  think  to  keep  out  something 
more  dense  than  impure  air.  I also  saw  iri  Italy 
an  association  of  individuals,  said  to  be  composed 
of  all  classes,  who  were  conveying  the  sick  lo 
the  hospitals  on  enclosed  Inters,  and  had  adopted 
the  precaution  ol  wearing  long  loose  dresses, 
with  small  openings  for  ttie  eyes,  but  covering 
the  mouth,  the  air  respired  coming  from  the  low- 
er region  of  the  atmosphere. 

In  support  of  the  geological  hypothesis,  it  is 
said  that  llie  Fieuch  Medical  School  style  the 
cholera  a “ capricious  disease  and  it  does  ap- 
pear to  be  governed  oy  animal  instinct  in  seed- 
ing one  section  of  country  and  avoiding  another; 
attacking  one  wing  ol  an  ai  my  and  not  the  other, 
&c.,  which  animalculists  attribute  to  the  water 
being  more  or  less  favorable  to  the  propagation 
of  the  insect  in  the  different  formations. 

In  support  of  the  animalcular  hypothesis,  it 
was  stated  in  1832  that  a citizen  ot  Philadelphia, 
called  Dr.  Torrey,  had  succeeded  in  obtaining 
from  the  atmosphere,  in  a sort  of  net  made  of 
gauze,  a number  of  insects  so  minute  as  only  to 
be  visible  by  means  of  a microscope.  Happening 
to  be  in  that  city  at  the  time,  l look  the  liberty  of 
calling  on  the  Doctor  lo  ascertain  the  truth  of 
the  report,  and  he  assured  me  that  he  had  seen 
the  insect  distinctly,  and  that  it  was  of  a red  co- 
lor. 
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A respectable  citizen  of  New  York,  named 
Ke ill,  also  announced  the  discovery  that  cholera 
was  caused  by  inhaling  minute  insects  with 
which  the  atmosphere  was  charged  ; which  state- 
ment has  been  recently  republished,  with  his 
mode  of  ascertaining  the  fact — by  holding  up  a 
greased  cloth,  &c. 

About  the  same  time  the  the  disease  appeared 
at  Maysville,  Kentucky,  when  a violent  thunder- 
storm took  place,  accompanied  by  much  light- 
ning. On  its  clearing  off  masses  of  glutinous 
matter  were  found  deposited  on  the  cellar-doors, 
fences,  &c.,  which,  on  being  examined,  appeared 
to  be  composed  of  immense  numbers  of  minute 
insects  of  a red  color.  The  disease  immediately 
disappeared. 

Whatever  the  cause  of  the  disease  maybe, 
sulphur  is  certainly  peculiarly  hostile  to  it,  as  it 
has  been,  from  time  immemorial,  to  the  minute 
insects  which  unquestionably  cause  the  disease 
commonly  called  the  itch. 

From  Ike  New  York  Express. — It  has  been  fre- 
quently remarked  that  during  the  cholera  in  New 
York,  in  1832,  that  there  was  no  electricity  in 
the  atmosphere  , but  a correspondent  of  the  Jour- 
nal of  Commerce  says  his  records  show  the  con- 
trary of  this,  and  that  ten  thunder  storms  were 
active  here  during  that  period.  A writer  in 
Chambers’s  Edinburgh  Journal  maintains  that 
electrical  changes  are  the  true  cause  of  each  mi- 
gratory disease,  as  cholera,  plague,  and,  indeed, 
of  all  epidemics.  The  true  remedy,  therefore,  is 
the  purification  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  chief 
object  to  effect  this  is  chlorine  gas,  which  is  an 
ingredient  in  common  salt.  Whole  streets  and 
towns  can  be  fumigated  with  chlorine  gas  as 
easily  as  single  dwellings. 

In  1832,  the  town  of  Dumfarline,  in  Scot- 
land, was  affected  with  cholera  from  the  2d  of 
September  until  the  23d  of  October.  At  that 
date,  every  street,  lane,  and  alley  was  fumigated 
with  chlorine  gas.  Within  five  days  the  pesti- 
lence was  entirely  annihilated.  In  Edinburgh 
the  gas  was  used,  but  rather  late,  and  in  several 
other  towns  with  like  effect.  It  was  ascertained 
beyond  a shadow  of  doubt  (and  to  this  fact  we 
beg  the  earnest  attention  of  our  readers  and  the 
public  at  large)  that  every  house  in  the  affected 
districts  in  which  chlorine  gas  was  used  as  a dis- 
infecting agent  in  the  cholera  of  1832  enjoyed 
an  absolute  immunity  from  the  disease  ; and  this 
fact  is  the  great  preservative  against  that  fright- 
lul  disease  and  a positive  proof  that  cholera 
owes  its  o!  ig in  to  electrical  changes  in  the  atmos- 
phere. 

Disinfecting  properties  of  Tar. — The  Rev.  Mr. 
Heilman  of  Holstein,  slates  in  one  of  the  Danish 
periodicals,  that  his  grandfather,  who  was  prac- 
tising as  a physician  at  Harrisburg,  in  the  year 
1711,  when  the  plague  was  raging  there  and  car- 
rying away  thousands,  effectually  protected  Ins 
own  dwelling  against  infection,  by  placing  a ves- 
sel full  of  tar  just  inside  the  street  door,  and  di- 
recting a hot  stone  to  be  frequently  thrown  into 
it.  Thick  fumes  consequently  rose  from  the  ves- 
sel, and  it  was  remarked,  that  the  expedient 
not  only  preserved  his  own  house,  but  the  resi- 
dences ol  his  immediate  neighbors  in  a most  effec- 
tual manner  from  the  contagion.  The  plan  was 
tried  by  a number  of  persons  at  Berlin,  and  with 
success. — Correspondence  of  Pennsylvania  Inquirer. 

General  Observations  — Dr.  Chaloner  in  a com- 
munication published  in  the  National  Intelligen- 
cer, from  which  we  have  extracted  the  following 
remarks,  disclaims  all  inLenlion  of  establishing 
any  peculiar  theory  in  relation  to  the  treatment  or 
the  nature  and  origin  of  the  disease,  simply  re- 
marking that  he  believes  that, facts  are  in  favor  of 
the  atmosphere  being  the  medium  of  its  transmis- 
sion. 

The  streets,  lanes,  wells,  and  privies  should  be 
examined  without  delay,  and  thorough  purifica- 
tion made,  and  the  evolution  of  gaseous  com- 
pounds from  the  mud  in  its  removal  liom  the  ca- 
nal will  be  also  injurious.  A carelul  examina- 
tion ol  the  cellars,  and  removal  of  all  decompos- 
ing matters,  with  a free  application  of  the  chlo- 
ride ol  lime  or  Ledoyen’s  uisiulecling  fluid.  The 
protection  Irom  the  damp  and  night  air,  avoiding 
all  indigestible  and  irritating  articles  ol  food,  and 
an  equaole  state  of  mind. 

The  first  symptoms  are  usually  a looseness  of 
the  bowels  or  diarrhoea,  accompanied  with  cool- 
ness of  the  surface  and  extremities,  rigors  and 
spasms.  The  diarrhoea  must  at  once  be  attended 
to,  as  w hile  neglected  the  disease  is  silently  but 
powerfully  pursuing  its  destructive  course,  and 
the  alimentary  canal  becomes  one  suppurating 
surface. 


The  following  remedies  are  among  the  best, 
and  should  be  kept  by  every  family  ready  for 
use  : 

“ Take  of  wine  of  ipecac  and  strong  essence 
of  peppermint  each  two  fluid  drachms,  Syden 
ham’s  laudanum  one  fluid  drachm,  and  the  ethe- 
real tincture  of  valerian  one  fluid  ounce.  Mix 
well  and  keep  in  a tight  bottle. 

Dose,  thirty  drops  to  half  a leaspoonful  every 
half  hour,  or  two  hours,  according  to  the  age  of 
the  person  and  violence  of  the  attack.  It  is  also 
useful  to  give  it  in  a little  (champagne)  brandy 
and  water.” 

Or  the  following : 

“ Strong  laudanum  one  drachm,  spirits  of  cam- 
phor one  drachm,  spirits  lavender  compound  one 
drachm,  ethereal  tincture  valerian  one  drachm. 
Mix  and  give  in  the  same  doses.” 

Warm  and  dry  frictions  are  also  beneficial,  but 
not  warm  or  hot  baths,  as  they  both  disturb  and 
relax  the  patient.  Ice  in  small  pieces,  when 
placed  in  the  mouth  and  allowed  to  be  dissolved, 
is  both  grateful  and  useful.  Sometimes  applying 
pounded  ice  to  the  stomach  and  the  dashing  of 
cold  water  on  the  person,  and  then  wrapping  him 
up  in  blankets,  has  been  of  immediate  and  great 
relief.  The  treatment  will,  however,  vary  with 
the  locality,  and  the  practitioner  will  often  find 
an  opposite  treatment  succeed  in  the  same  place 
during  the  prevalence  of  the  disease 

The  following  is  from  the  London  Patriot: — Lord 
Ponsonby,  in  a letter  to  his  brother,  the  Bishop 
ol  Derry,  stales  that  “ to  his  own  know  ledge,  dis- 
solved camphor  proved  to  be  a certain  cure  for 
cholera,  both  at  Paris  and  in  Germany  ; and  if 
taken  in  time,  the  cure  is  generally  effected  be- 
fore it  is  possible  to  procure  a physician — that  is, 
in  less  than  an  hour.”  Dr.  Duncan,  of  Edin- 
burgh. confirms  this  nobleman’s  letter,  having 
lound  Sir  James  Murray’s  fluid  camphor  by  far 
the  most  effectual  preparation  ; a wineglass  full 
every  five  minutes  produced  warmth,  perspira- 
tion, arid  a manifest  decrease  of  sickness  and  of 
cramps,  with  rapid  revival  of  spirits  and  of  cir- 
culation. As  a preventive,  he  has  supplied  this 
fluid  very  extensively  to  the  poor — and  with 
marked  advantages  in  restoring  and  preserving 
good  digestion  and  nervous  energy,  essential 
guards  against  cholera. 

The  following  is  the  recipe  alluded  to.  It  was 
first  published  in  the  Dublin  Mail,  in  1832 — which 
staled  that  the  recipe  was  communicated  by  the 
Lady  Ponsonby  ; that  she,  while  in  India,  in  1832, 
and  alterwards,  on  her  return  to  Europe,  had  in- 
variably found  it  a successful  remedy  in  her  own 
family,  and  in  all  cases  out  of  it  that  came  to  her 
own  knowledge 

Recipe. — C),.e  and  a half  ounce  of  spirits  of 
wine  j one  quarter  ounce  of  camphor  dissolved  in 
the  wine.  Get  a small  vial  of  spirits  of  harts- 
horn. 

Directions.— First,  give  a teaspoonful  of  harts- 
hoin  -in  a wineglass  of  water.  Begin  immediate- 
ly and  give  five  drops  of  spirits  of  wine,  (cam- 
pnor,)  dlling  the  teaspoon  with  cold  water,  and  a 
little  sugar.  Repeat  this  every  five  minutes  un- 
til you  have  given  three  doses.  Then  wait  fifteen 
minutes,  and  commence  again  as  before,  and 
continue  half  an  hour,  unless  there  is  returning 
heat.  Should  this  be  the  case,  give  one  dose 
more,  and  the  cure  is  tffecled.  Let  patients  per- 
spire lieely,  as  on  tins  life  depends  ; but  add  no 
additional  clothing. 

The  conduct  to  be  observed  by  persons  attacked  with 
cholera  before  the  arrival  of  medical  aid,  taken  Jrom 
the  Paris  hygiene  Committee's  Report,  in  view  of  the 
approach  of  that  disease,  viz  : 

Cholera  is  a non-contagious  disease,  not  com- 
municable by  contact,  and  we  may,  consequently, 
afford,  without  fear,  to  persons  laboring  under 
the  disease,  the  aid  and  attention  which  their 
situation  requires. 

it  is  to  be  desired  that  this  opinion,  the  result 
of  the  most  extended  experience,  acquired  during 
the  epidemic  of  1832  and  since,  noth  in  this  coun- 
try and  other  parts  of  Europe  where  cholera  has 
pievailed,  may  be  made  known  to  all  classes  of 
the  people,  because  of  the  security  which  it  af- 
lords  the  sick  in  dispelling  a tear  as  unfortunate 
as  groundless. 

it  should,  however,  be  inculcated  with  equal 
force  that,  if  experience  has  superabundantly 
proved  that  simple  contact  or  even  constant  as- 
sociation with  individuals  laboring  under  cholera 
are  incapable  of  developing  the  disease,  it  is  not 
the  less  a fact,  that  during  the  prevalence  of  epi 
demies,  the  accumulation  of  the  sick  in  narrow, 


damp,  badly  aired  situations,  in  a word,  in  im- 
proper hygiene  conditions,  may  greatly  favor 
both  the  intensity  of  the  disease  and  its  extension 
into  adjacent  localities.  The  interests  of  the  sick 
no  less  than  the  public  weal  require  that  persons 
suffering  from  cholera  should  when  occupying 
unhealthy  habitations  be  removed  to  more  salu- 
brious situations,  since  under  such  circumstances 
the  aid  afforded  there  will  be  more  efficient  and 
diminish  the  liability  to  the  spread  of  the  dis- 
ease. 

Experience  teaches  that,  during  epidemic  cho- 
lera, derangements  of  the  digestive  functions 
prevail  to  a considerable  extent  ; these  derange- 
ments, ordinarily  slight, do  not  constitute  cholera 
but  may  lead  to  it  when  neglected  ; hence  it  is  of 
ihe  greatest  importance  to  prevent  or  correct 
ihem  the  moment  they  appear. 

Every  one  attacked  with  pains  in  the  stomach, 
colic,  or  diarrhoea,  should  before  everything  else, 
and  when  even  these  symptoms  seem  to  be  of  no 
gravity,  pay  great  attention  to  the  character  of 
their  food,  diminish  the  quantity,  or  even  abstain 
entirely,  according  to  the  urgency  of  the  case  ; 
fatigue,  cold,  and  humidity  should  be  carefully 
avoided  ; the  individual  should  go  warmly  clad, 
wrap  the  abdomen  in  a flannel  jacket,  with  the 
view  of  preventing  as  much  as  possible  this  part 
of  the  body  from  becoming  chilled,  and  drink 
some  mild  infusions  of  tea  or  of  slightly  aromatic 
plants  ( sige , chamomile,  garden  balm,  etc.) 

Where  the  indisposition  does  not  promptly 
disappear  a physician  should  be  sent  for  imme- 
diately. 

it  is  very  seldom  that  the  attacks  themselves 
of  cholera  are  not  ushered  in  by  certain  precur- 
sory symptoms  ; these  are  of  the  same  nature  of 
those  just  alluded  to  ; they  affect  especially  and 
primarily  the  digestive  apparatus,  that  is  to  say, 
the  stomach  and  bowels;  and  both  these  first 
symptoms  and  the  disease  itself  are  most  prompt- 
ly treated.  In  general,  in  this  first  period,  the 
disease  is  not  rebellious  to  well-directed  atten- 
tions ; promptitude  of  succor  is  here  the  prime 
element  of  success,  and,  as  this  succor  may  be 
dispensed  by  any  intelligent  person,  it  is  desirable 
that  there  should  constantly  be  at  the  doors  of  the 
prisons,  asylums,  schools,  in  the  poor  and  popu- 
lous quarters  of  the  city,  a person  such  as  a sick 
nurse,  or  even  a person,  or  stranger,  by  profes- 
sion, to  waiting  upon  the  sick,  but  intelligent, 
who  would  give  the  earliest  attentions  while 
awaiting  the  physician. 

If  the  prescriptions,  more  hygienic  than  medi- 
cal, indicated  above,  are  not  sufficient  to  arrest 
the  derangement  alluded  to  ; if  the  diarrhoea 
persists,  the  pain  augments,  and  especially  if  su- 
peradded  to  these  there  be  vomiting,  chilliness, 
coldness  of  the  extremities,  or  if  even  those 
symptoms  declare  themselves  abruptly  without 
any  precursory  sign,  as  is  ttie  case  with  certain 
individuals,  the  proper  course  to  pursue  is  to  put 
the  patient  into  a warm  bed  immediately,  be- 
tween blankets,  to  apply  hot  bricks,  or  bags  of 
hot  sand,  or  bottles  of  hot  water  to  his  feet,  and 
warm  Dapkius  to  the  abdomen  and  stomach  ; to 
rub  the  extremities  with  flannel  impregnated 
with  some  stimulating  substance,  as  alcohol, 
brandy,  oil,  or  spirits  of  camphor  ; to  administer, 
at  intervals  of  thirty  minutes,  warm  drinks,  gent- 
ly tonic  or  aromatic,  such  as  infusions  of  lea  or 
chamomile  ; to  recal  warmth  to  the  extremities 
by  meaos  of  a cataplasm  of  ground  flaxseed 
sprinkled  with  a small  quantity  of  mustard  ; to 
avoid  all  cause  of  chilliness  ; to  give  very  small 
injections  of  rice  water,  starch,  or  decoction  of 
marsh  mallow,  to  which  should  be  added  a de- 
coction of  poppy  heads;  it  is  belter,  if  the  pa- 
tient is  unable  to  retain  it,  to  give  a second,  or 
even  a third,  than  to  give  at  one  lime  a full  in- 
jection, which  would  be  with  difficulty  borne. 

When  to  the  preceding  symptoms  are  joined 
pains  in  the  head,  cramps  in  the  limbs,  the  per- 
sistence or  extension  of  cold  over  a large  portion 
of  the  body  ; if  the  tongue  becouies  cold,  the 
eye3  sunken  and  surrounded  by  a dark  circle,  the 
skin  bluish  upon  the  face  and  hands — those  indi- 
cations of  great  gravity  in  the  disease  should  not 
cause  the  neglect  of  the  means  that  we  have 
pointed  out,  but,  on  the  contrary,  should  be  a 
reason  for  applying  them  with  greater  energy 
and  perseverance  until  the  physician,  who  should 
be  expeditious,  shall  arrive.  Those  who  are  first 
at  the  bed  should  not  be  discouraged  if  the  use 
of  the  means  that  we  have  pointed  out  does  not 
appear  to  effect  any  decided  amelioration  in  the 
condition  of  the  sick.  The  ouject  which  they 
should  have  in  view  is,  to  restore  warmth  to  the 
paLient,  to  re  establish  the  circulation  and  move- 
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ments  of  the  heart  ; and  this  result  is  not  ordi- 
narily attained  until  after  the  lapse  of  a consi 
derable  length  of  time.  It  is  therefore  indispen- 
sab'e  to  persevere  uninterruptedly  in  the  employ- 
ment of  these  means,  until  we  bring  about  the 
return  of  the  natural  beat  of  the  body,  which 
indicates  a reaction  that,  as  a general,  is  favor- 
able. 

It  is  in  this  period  especially  that  it  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  confide  the  patient  to  the 
hands  of  a physician;  the  indications  to  be  ful- 
filled being  from  this  moment  no  longer  under- 
stood by  any  other  than  the  medical  man,  it 
would  be  useless  and  even  dangerous  to  give  for 
th.is  stage  of  the  disease  instructions  which  would 
not  be  comprehended  and  which  might  be  misin- 
terpreted. 

Committee Magendie,  President ; Aubert 

Riche,  Royer  CollarJ,  &c.,  &c. 

The  subjoined  observations  and  deductions,  drawn 
from  the  “ Report  on  the  Cholera  in  Paris,  in  1832,” 
published  by  authority  oJ\  the  French  Government, 
and  prepared  by  a committee,  composed  of  Benois- 
ton  de  Chateauneuf,  Chevalier,  Devaux,  Mellot, 
Panent  Duchalelet,  M.  L).,  Petit  (de  Maurienne) 
M.  L>.,  Pontounier,  Trebuchet,  Villerme,  M.  D., 
and  Villot, — are  copied  from  the  New  York  Even- 
ing  Post.  The  report  is  confined  exclusively  to 
France : — 

The  cholera  appeared  in  the  country  and  city 
at  the  same  time,  or  within  an  interval  not  ex- 
ceeding foity-eight  hours. 

More  women  than  men  died,  both  in  the  city 
and  in  the  country,  but  in  the  country  the  mor- 
tality of  females  was  one-fifth  larger  than  that 
of  males,  and  comparatively  larger  than  in 
Paris. 

The  period  of  human  life  that  suffered  least 
was  that  between  six  and  twenty,  and  that  which 
suffered  most,  compared  with  the  chances  of  or- 
dinary mortality,  was  between  thirty  and  forty, 
and  that  which  sustained  the  greatest  aggregate 
of  mortality  was  between  sixty  and  one  hundred 
years,  as  appears  by  the  following  table  : 
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The  average  duration  of  an  attack  was  Cl 
hours,  but  varied  with  the  ages  of  the  patient  as 
follows : 

From  birth  to  one  year  the  average  duration 
of  the  malady  did  not  extend  over  43  hours. 

From  l year  to  5,  40  hours. 

From  5 to  10,  42  hours. 

From  10  to  15,  55  hours. 

In  the  years  included  between  15  and  CO,  64 
hours,  and  from  60  to  90  and  over,  60  hours. 

Thus,  with  the  exception  of  the  age  from  5 to 
10,  the  resistance  of  nature  to  the  progress  of 
the  evil  showed  itself  in  direct  ratio  to  the  phy- 
sical strength  of  the  patienl,  as  inferred  from  his 
age,  but  so  seldom  did  that  strength  prevail  that 
the  only  benefit  of  its  efforts  was  to  delay  death, 
not  for  some  weeks  or  for  some  days,  but  only 
for  a lew  hours. 

During  the  year  1831,  at  Paris,  it  had  been 
remarked  that  there  had  been  an  overplus  ol  85 
foggy  and  rainy  days,  or  nearly  three  months 
more  than  the  average  for  that  city  ; and  the 


wind  blew  from  the  south  and  southwest  145 
days,  instead  of  130,  as  usual. 

The  temperature  rose  to  1 1°  69  cent,  above 
the  ordinary  rate,  and  the  year,  therefore,  was 
more  damp  than  dry,  and  more  warm  than  cold. 

Incessant  variations  of  the  atmosphere,  which 
caused  the  thermometer  to  fall  or  rise  from  three 
to  eight  degrees  in  the  space  of  a few  days,  or 
even  in  twenty-four  hours,  marked  the  course  of 
the  month  of  March,  1832,  the  month  u hen  the 
disease  made  its  first  appearance  in  Paris. 

To  ascertain  the  degree  of  violence  manifested 
by  the  epidemic  in  those  streets  generally  re- 
garded as  the  narrowest,  dirtiest  and  least  heal- 
thy, fifty  streets  were  selected,  and  the  number 
of  deaths  that  occurred  in  them  compared  with 
the  number  which  occurred  in  fifty  other  streets 
superior  in  w idth,  cleanliness  and  general  salu- 
brity. In  the  streets  fiist  named,  the  mortality 
occasioned  by  cholera,  was  33  87  in  1000  ; in 
the  second  only  19.25 — a difference  of  nearly 
one  half. 

The  effect  of  the  vicinage  of  evaporable  waters 
on  the  development  of  cholera,  was  to  augment 
its  mortality  in  the  ratio  of  3 in  1000.  'I  his  ap- 
pears by  the  following  table,  presenting  the  re- 
lative mortality  in  the  different  communes  of 
France,  classed  according  to  their  relative  de- 
grees of  humidity. 
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29  in  contact  with  great 

surface  of  water 

69,892 

1775 

25 

IS  Humid  ground 

47,988 

1366 

59 

29  Low  ground 

64,735 

1635 

35 

34  Far  from  water 

57,950 

847 

15 

43  Dry  ground 

75.737 

1139 

15 

38  Elevated  ground 

67,478 

1055 

16 

The  rural  communes  most  exposed  to  the 
winds  were  most  assailed;  but  in  Paris,  the  cen- 
tral districts  and  narrowest  and  best  sheltered 
streets  suffered  most  sevei ely.  Generally  in  the 
localities  last  mentioned,  wherever  a poor  wretch 
ed  population  was  crowded  in  filthy  contracted 
lodgings,  the  epidemic  multiplied  its  victims. 
Many  houses  numbered  4,  5 and  6 deaths,  and 
some  of  them  as  many  as  8,  9,  10  and  11.  All, 
without  exception,  were  situated  in  the  worst 
district,  or  in  the  worst  streets  of  the  better  dis- 
tricts, and  their  inhabitants  were  among  the  most 
wretched  in  Paris,  huddled  together  in  small 
rooms  where  they  had  scarcely  3 metres  of  space 
per  individual.  Nos.  24  and  26  of  Marrnousets 
streets,  where  the  deaths  were  2:  at  No.  126 
St.  Lazarre  street,  where  492  individuals  had 
not  the  space  of  a metre  per  man,  the  unfortu- 
nate tenants  did  not  obtain  a sufficient  quantity 
of  the  corrupt  air  they  breathed. 

At  Breslau,  a city  of  90,000  inhabitant's,  when 
the  disease  appeared,  clothing,  luel  and  lood 
were  distributed  to  the  poorer  classes  ; their  ha- 
bitations purified  ; families  that  were  too  nume- 
rous and  crowded  m narrow  rooms  were  div ided; 
and  t>y  these  means,  if  the  ravages  of  the  cho- 
lera, were  not  entirely  prevented,  they  were  at 
least  essentially  diminished.  The  Report  slates 
that : 

“ In  Paris  two  companies  of  Sapeurs- Pom- 
piers, (firemen,)  making  together  300  men,  were 
gatheied  at  the  barracks  ol  the  Vieux-Colombier 
street,  in  rooms  large  enough  perhaps,  but  the 
w iudows  of  which,  opening  on  one  side,  gave  to 
the  air  no  free  ciiculaliou  and  rendered  us  re- 
newal difficult.  The  pestilence  spread  itself  ra- 
pidly among  these  men.  in  the  first  days  of 
April,  17  were  attacked  and  11  died.  The  two 
companies  w ere  immediately  separated,  and  from 
that  moment  the  mischief  was  checked. 

It  was  also  remarked  that  the  German  colo- 
nies established  in  Gallicia  were  indebted  to 
their  habns  ol  diet  and  cleanliness,  which  distin- 
guish them  lrum  the  Flavian  population,  lor 
their  exemption  from  disease  in  the  midst  of  in- 
lected  Polish  villages  (Histoire  du  Cholera  en 
Russie).” 

“ The  first  company  of  veterans,  quartered  in 
the  barracks  of  the  Rue  d’Enler,  out  of  145  men 
bad  but  one  sick.  In  those  barracks  the  rooms 
have  high  ceilings,  and  the  air  enters  on  both 
sides  through  a double  range  of  windows,  which 
open  on  the  left  upon  a spacious  yard,  and  on  the 
right  on  the  vast  garden  of  the  Luxembourg. 
The  building,  already  old,  is  not  in  a very  good 
stale  of  repair,  but  it  is  light,  airy,  and  free 
from  dampness. 


In  the  barracks  of  Montague,  the  rooms  on 
the  contrary  are  low  and  shadowed  by  the  walls 
of  the  Pantheon,  which  shut  out  the  sun  and 
light.  A single  row  of  narrow  windows  affords 
the  only  means  of  ventilation.  The  dampness  is 
such  that  it  spoils  in  a short  time  any  object 
hung  against  the  walls,  and  destroys  the  hair  of 
the  haversacks  of  the  soldiers.  A moist  smell  is 
perceived  on  first  entering  those  rooms  where 
there  is  no  free  ventilation  of  air,  which  are 
badly  heated,  and  in  which  30  men  sleep  each 
night.  Out  of  135  soldiers,  18  became  sick  ; in 
the  barrack  of  the  Luxembourg  but  one. 

The  severity  of  military  discipline  is  well 
known,  and  the  high  degree  of  cleanliness  which 
it  requites  from  the  soldiers  in  quarters  ; this 
discipline  was  strictly  enforced,  nor  did  any 
cause  other  than  the  unwholesomeness  of  the 
locality  exist  for  the  violent  developement  of  the 
disease.” 

Meteorological  Record  for  the  year  1832. — The 
New  York  correspondent  of  the  National  Intelli- 
gencer says  : — 1 have  before  me  a record  of  me- 
teorological observations  made  by  Judge  Meigs, 
in  this  city,  in  the  year  1832,  when  the  cholera 
prevailed  here  so  extensively.  Judge  Meigs  was 
at  that  time  President  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen, 
and  actively- engaged  in  looking  after  the  health 
and  cleanliness  of  the  city  officially.  The  re- 
cord of  the  weather  for  the  month  of  May,  of 
tiiat  year,  is  strikingly  similar  to  that  which  we 
have  experienced  during  the  present  month.  I 
make  some  quotations  from  the  journal,  corres- 
ponding in  time  with  the  week  we  have  just 
passed. 


1832. 
May  21. 
May  24. 

May  25. 

May  26. 
May  27. 
May  30. 
May  31. 

June  2. 
June  4. 


June  5. 
June  8. 
June  9. 
June  10. 
June  if. 
June  12. 
June  16. 

June  18. 
June  20. 
Aug.  15. 


Jit  New  York. 

Clear,  northwest  gale,  mercury  48Q. 

Cold,  northeast  gale,  heavy  rain,  mer- 
cury 43°. 

Clear  morning,  mercury  43°,  then 
rainy. 

Cloudy,  wind  northeast,  and  rainy. 

Fresh  northwest  breeze,  mercury  49°. 

Heavy  rain  and  gale,  mercury  48°. 

Heavy  gale  and  rain,  wind  northeast, 
mercury  51°. 

Wind  northeast,  rain,  mercury  51°. 

Cloudy,  mercury  50°.  [My  peas, 
planted  as  early  as  usual,  have  no 
blossoms;  usually  they  have  bloom- 
ed in  the  same  place  by  the  first  of 
May.  Our  grapes  thrive,  but  the 
weeds  are  badly  iff] 

Rainy,  mercury  54°. 

Chilly  and  rainy,  mercury  54°. 

Chilly  and  rainy,  mercury  54°. 

Chilly  and  rainy,  mercury  56°. 

Mercury  76°. 

Mercury  8s°,  clear  hot  day. 

Clear,  mercury  87°.  We  hear  of  cho- 
lera in  Quebec  and  Montreal. 

Thunder  storm,  mercury  64. 

The  mercury  was  down  again  to  54°. 

1 notice  the  following  record:  “1  have 
not  seen  the  red,  orange,  or  blue  co- 
lors in  the  Aurora  or  evening  sky  for 
about  twelve  months,  until  to-day.” 


Dissolved  Camphor. — From  the  Dublin  Freeman. 
— Mr.  Duncan,  ot  Ed.nburgh  has  aduressed  to  us 
the  following  letter  on  the  potency  of  dissolved 
Camphor,  both  as  a cure  and  a preventive  of  Cho- 
lera. 


Edinburgh,  April  9,  1849. 


“ Sir — The  letter  of  the  British  Ambassador  to 
his  brother,  the  Bishop  of  Derry  is  now  most  im- 
portant. He  states  that  “ to  his  own  knowledge, 
dissolved  camphor  proved  to  be  a certain  cure 
lor  Cholera,  noth  at  Paris  and  in  Germany  ; and, 
il  taken  in  time,  the  cure  is  generally  effected 
belore  it  is  possible  to  procure  a physician — that 
is,  less  than  an  hour. 

“ 1 think  it  a sulein  duty  to  confirm  this  noble- 
man’s letter.  1 found  Sir  James  Murray’s  fluid 
camphor  by  far  the  most  effectual  preparation  : a 
wine  glass  lull  every  five  minutes,  produced 
warmth,  perspiration,  and  a manliest  decrease  of 
sickness  and  cramps,  with  rapid  revival  of  spirits 
and  ciiculation. 

“Asa  preventive  I have  supplied  this  fluid 
very  extensively  to  the  poor — and  with  marked 
advantages  in  restoring  and  preserving  good  di- 
gestion and  nervous  energy,  essential  guards 
against  chulera.  1 am  sir,  your  obedient, 

J.  T.  Duncan.” 


Camphor  vs.  Cholera. — As  there  seems  to  be  a 
general  apprehension  that  the  cholera  is  approach- 
ing our  city,  and  some  few  believe  that  it  is  al- 
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ready  among  us,  I beg  permission,  Ihrough  your 
columns,  to  make  public  the  following  facts: 
During  the  year  1S32,  when  we  were  first  visited 
with  the  cholera,  I learned  from  some  source, 
that  the  spirits  of  camphor,  taken  in  small  doses, 
was  a certain  specific.  Being  at  the  time  con 
fleeted  with  the  post-office  in  this  city,  I procured 
several  dozen  of  small  phials,  which  I filled  with 
strong  spirits  of  camphor,  and  gave  one  to  each 
of  the  clerks  and  letter  carriers,  with  directions, 
whenever  they  felt  any  premonitory  symptoms  of 
the  cholera,  to  take  ten  drops  in  a tablespoonful 
of  water,  and  if  that  did  not  relieve  them,  to  re- 
peat the  dose  every  fifteen  minutes  until  they 
iound  relief.  Neither  the  cleiks  nor  any  of  the 
letter  carriers  had  the  cholera,  although  the  lat- 
ter were  constantly  exposed  by  visiting  every 
part  of  the  city  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty. 

Two  persons  in  my  own  family  were  attacked 
with  cholera,  one  of  them  severely,  to  whom  I 
administered  camphor  before  any  physician  ar- 
rived, and  they  were  both  cured.  1 would  add 
that  the  late  Dr.  Gram  informed  me,  that  of  450 
cholera  patients,  he  did  not  lose  one  when  called 
at  an  early  stage  of  the  disease,  and  he  uniform- 
ly administered  camphor. — New  York  Evening 
Post. 

Dr.  T.  S.  Bel'.,  has  published  the.  following  pre- 
scription as  an  excellent  means  of  arresting  that  fatal 
diarrhoea,  which,  if  neglected  terminates  in  cholera. 
It  is  taken  from  the  Louisville  Courier,  viz  : 

R — Chloroform,  1 drachm. 

Powdered  Camphor,  3 drachms.  Dissolve. 

R—  Black  Drop  1 ounce. 

Drop  10  drops  of  the  Black  Drop  into  a table 
spoonlull  of  cold  water,  then  add  30  or  40  drops 
of  the  dissolved  Camphor  and  take  immediately. 
The  patient  should  in  all  cases  lie  down  and  con- 
tinue in  the  horizontal  posture. 

Camphorated  Emulsion. — This  remedy,  which 
was  much  used  in  Philadelphia,  in  1832,  is  com 
pounded  as  follows : 

Gum  Camphor,  one  drachm. 

Gum  Arabic  and  White  Sugar,  each  two 
drachms. 

Water,  from  five  to  six  ounces. 

Sp.  Lavender  Compound,  half  an  ounce. 

Laudanum  sixiy  drops. 

Of  this,  take  a table  spoonful  occasionally  un- 
til relieved. 

Another  Remedy.  — A simple,  ch»ap  and  (said  to 
be)  effective  remedy  for  the  cholera,  in  the  more 
advanced  as  well  as  in  the  recent  stages  of  the 
disease,  is  now  in  use  at  Chicago,  where  its  dis 
covery  has  occasioned  quite  an  excitement.  It 
has  been  tested  in  a number  of  cases  with  aston- 
ishing results  in  the  worst  stages  of  collapse,  says 
the  Detroit  Commercial  Mvertiser,  from  which 
this  article  is  copied.  The  prescription  is  as  fol- 
lows : Four  parts  sulphur  and  one  charcoal,  made 
into  pills, — one  to  be  taken  every  two  or  three 
hours. 

Dr.  Bird  has  the  honor  of  the  discovery.  Drs. 
Herrick,  Blaney,  (Professor  of  Chicago  Medi- 
cal College,)  and  four  others  of  the  physicians  of 
Chicago,  are  using  it  with  perfect  success. 

Camphor  Segars,  a new  idea  from  Paris,  are 
used  as  a preventive  of  cholera. 

Cholera  of  1832: — The  following  table  of 
the  limes  of  commencement,  number  of  cases  and 
deaths,  and  duration  of  the  Cholera,  in  the  dil- 
ferent  places  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  on 
its  former  visitation,  will  be  of  interest  at  this 
time  : 
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Quebec 

June  8 

5783 

2050 

86 

Montreal 

June  9 

4U83 

1842 

85 

Caughnewaga 

June  13 

225 

63 

33 

Ogoensburg 

June  18 

153 

49 

62 

Kingston,  Canada 

June  2d 

202 

91 

72 

York,  Canada 

June  24 

4U9 

172 

62 

Philadelphia 

June  27 

2289 

746 

43 

New  York 

July  3 

6U78 

2214 

59 

Albany 

July  3 

1144 

406 

61 

Newai  k 

July  6 

143 

64 

56 

Brooklyn 

July  11 

457 

101 

69 

New  Haven 

July  11 

44 

17 

50 

New  Brunswick 

July  14 

174 

42 

47 

Bergen,  N.  J. 

July  15 

297 

80 

56 

Buffalo 

July  15 

343 

144 

55 

Sing  Sing 

July  17 

381 

162 

50 

Rochester 

July  23 

420 

135 

48 

Norfolk 

July  24 

— 

405 

49 

Portsmouth,  Va. 

July  24 

392 

185 

33 

♦Baltimore 

Aug.  10 

— 

649 

42 

Poughkeepsie 

Aug.  3 

212 

162 

23 

*Washington 

Aug.  7 

660 

168 

31 

Wilmington,  Del. 

Aug.  7 

83 

38 

24 

Utica 

Aug.  12 

464 

177 

27 

♦Boston 

Aug.  15 

28 

24 

50 

♦Richmond 

Sept.  7. 

81 

40 

15 

This  table  is  from  a work  published  many 
years  ago  by  Mr.  Tanner  ; it  will  be  perceived 
that  the  list  does  not  embrace  all  the  places  in 
which  the  disease  prevailed.  At  the  places 
marked  with  a ( * ) tiie  disease  continued  to  pre- 
vail in  a mitigated  form  when  this  table  was  pre- 
pared. 

Of  twelve  hundred  and  forty-three  Sons  of 
Temperance  in  New  Orleans,  only  three  have 
died  of  the  cholera.  One  of  these  had  been  a 
member  of  the  order  only  a week,  another  a 
month,  and  the  third  was  a watchman,  who  was 
much  exposed  to  its  attacks. 


POLITICAL. 

Thirti-first  Congress. — There  have  been 
already  elected,  including  those  from  Virginia, 
165  members  of  Congress.  Conceding  the  elec- 
tion of  the  Democratic  candidate  in  the  14th 
Congressional  district  of  Virginia,  we  have  tiie 
following  result  for  the  next  Congress  compared 
with  the  last : 


Next  Congress.  Last  Congress. 
Whig.  Dem.  Whig.  Dem. 


Maine 

2 

5 

1 

6 

New  Hampshire 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Massachusetts! 

9 

9 

Rhode  islands! 

l 

1 

Vermont 

3 

1 

3 

1 

Connecticut 

1 

3 

4 

New  York 

32 

2 

24 

10 

New  Jersey 

4 

1 

4 

1 

Pennsylvania 

15 

9 

17 

7 

Delaware 

1 

1 

Virginia 

1 

14 

9 

6 

South  Carolina 

7 

7 

Georgia 

4 

4 

4 

4 

Ohio* 

10 

10 

11 

9 

Florida 

1 

1 

Michigan 

1 

2 

3 

W isconsin.j: 

2 

1 

2 

Missouri 

5 

5 

Aikansas 

1 

1 

Iowa 

2 

2 

Illinois 

1 

6 

1 

6 

90 

75 

89 

75 

*By  the  death  of  Rodolphus  Dickinson,  Dem. 

fOne  vacancy. 

j ['he  Act  of  Congress  admitting  Wisconsin 
into  the  Union,  authorises  her  to  send  three  mem- 
bers, from  and  after  the  4th  of  March,  1849, 
until  the  next  apportionment. 

There  remains  to  be  elected  68  members,  as 
follows : 

In  last  Congress. 

Whole  number.  Whig.  Dem. 


Maryland 

6 

4 

2 

North  Carolina 

9 

6 

3 

Alabama 

7 

2 

5 

Mississippi 

4 

1 

3 

Louisiana 

4 

1 

3 

Kentucky 

10 

6 

4 

Tennessee 

11 

5 

G 

Indiana 

10 

4 

6 

Texas 

2 

2 

Vacancy  in  Ohio 

1 

1 

Do.  in  Ohio 

1 

1 

Do.  in  Rhode  Island 

1 

1 

66 

30 

36 

Elected  as  above 

165 

90 

75 

Total 

231 

120 

111 

111 

Whig  maj.  if  remaining  66 
members  are  of  same  poli- 
tics as  in  last  Congress  9 


LETTER 

OF  JAMES  E.  BELSER,  OF  ALABAMA, 

In  reply  to  N.  B.  Powell's  Letter  of  third  of  May 
last,  as  follows  : 

“ Dear  Sir — As  I have  been  appointed  one  of 
the  delegates  from  this  county  to  the  Democratic 
Convention  that  will  meet  in  June  to  nominate  a 


suitable  individual  to  fill  the  Executive  Chair  for 
the  next  term,  and  as  your  name  has  been  brought 
before  the  country  in  connection  with  that  dis- 
tinguished station,  many  of  your  old  friends  of 
the  Democratic  party  wonld  be  gratified  to  learn 
fully  your  present  position.  The  circumstance 
of  your  being  brought  forward  and  supported  by 
our  political  opponents,  is  no  reason  why  vour 
old  friends  should  be  driven  from  you,  if  your 
political  creed  is  still  the  orthodox’  doctrine  of 
the  old  republican  party.  With  a full  knowledge 
of  your  devotedness  in  days  past  to  the  princi- 
ples of  that  party,  I must  still  regard  you  as  op- 
posed to  many  if  not  to  all  of  the  schemes  and 
projects  of  the  Whig  party  j for,  (rom  present 
indications,  all  the  old  issues  will  be  made  at  the 
next  session  of  Congress — a protective  tariff,  a 
United  States  Bank,  with  the  Wilmot  Proviso, 
and  all  the  favorite  measures  of  the  great  leader 
of  the  American  System  party. 

If  that  exalted  station  has  any  charms  for  you, 
please  afford  us  an  indication,  with  such  avowals 
as  you  may  feel  willing  to  make  touching  these 
vital  political  questions.” 

Montgomery,  May  14,  1849. 

Dear  Sir : 1 received  your  letter  of  the  3rd  in- 
stant, and  freely  recognize  your  right  to  interro- 
gate me  on  all  subjects  connected  with  the  public 
interest. 

You  state  that  you  have  been  appointed  one  of 
the  delegates  from  your  county  to  the  Democra- 
tic Convention,  and  that,  as  I have  been  men- 
tioned for  Governor,  many  old  friends  would  be 
gratified  to  know  my  present  position  : that  the 
circumstance  of  ray  being  supported  by  others 
is  no  reason  why  they  should  abandon  me,  if  I 
still  adhere  to  the  doctrine  of  the  republican 
party  ; and  then  you  ask  that  I will  make  such 
avowals  as  are  proper  touching  certain  political 
questions. 

In  1843,  in  an  address  to  the  voters  of  this 
Congressional  district,  I observed  that  I was  in 
favor  of  the  Independent  Treasury — opposed  to 
a National  Bank  ; local  Internal  Improvements  ; 
the  Distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  the  public 
lands  among  the  States;  the  assumption  of  the 
debts  of  the  Slates  by  the  General  Government; 
the  abrogation  or  modification  of  the  Veto  Power; 
and  to  a Tariff  for  protection,  either  direct  or  in- 
cidental, unless  the  duties  were  imposed  for  re- 
venue alone.  These  opinions  1 still  entertain, 
and  have  since  advocated  them  on  all  suitable  oc- 
casions. 

1 am  against  the  Wilmot  Proviso,  and  view 
such  legislation  as  unconstitutional,  oppressive 
and  unjust.  I believe  that  if  it  is  never  adopted 
by  Congress,  that  under  the  existing  law  no  slave- 
holder can  take  with  him  his  slave  to  New  Mexi- 
co or  California  without  making  him  free.  1 go 
for  dividing  these  territorial  acquisitions,  and  if 
this  division  cannot  be  peaceably  effected,  1 will 
be  found  with  that  party  at  the  South,  number 
whom  it  may,  who  are  for  maintaining  our  claim 
to  a portion  of  this  inheritance  at  all  hazards. 

In  the  Presidential  e ection,  I sustained  Gen. 
Taylor,  because  of  his  services  to  his  country, 
and  because  l wished  to  see  a Southern  man 
armed  with  power  and  patronage.  I did  not  ex- 
pect to  agree  with  him  in  his  entire  policy  ; but 
1 concluded  that,  from  his  lofty  position,  he  would 
be  able  to  check  an  unbridled  fanaticism,  which 
was  about  to  march  triumphant  over  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  Stales.  1 intend  to  give  his  ad- 
ministration a fair  and  candid  trial,  and  not  to 
denounce  it  without  just  cause. 

As  to  our  Slate  policy,  experience  has  taught 
me  that  while  we  are  surrounded  by  those  who 
issue  their  paper  money,  as  a measure  of  delence 
we  will  be  bound  to  follow  their  example.  There 
is  no  distinctive  principle  involved  in  the  crea- 
tion of  banks ; the  power  to  do  so  exclusively  be- 
longs to  the  Stales,  and  they  can  exercise  it  in 
their  own  right  or  transfer  the  privilege  to  indi- 
viduals. We  are  not  only  an  agricultural,  but 
also  Commercial  people;  and  well-regulated  cre- 
dit seems  essential  to  our  prosperity. 

I think  that  1 have  now  answered  fully  the  con- 
tents of  your  letter.  1 hope  that  the  issues  you 
so  much  deprecate  will  not  be  revived  by  the 
friends  of  Gen.  Taylor;  for  no  party,  according 
to  my  humble  judgment,  can  be  permanently  suc- 
cesslul  which  connects  itself  wun  tnem. 

The  office  of  Governor  has  never  been  sought 
by  me.  When  spoken  to  about  it,  1 have  uni- 
formly replied  that  my  personal  ant  professional 
obligations  were  of  such  a character  as  to  forbid 
my  entering  into  the  canvass.  1 desire  to  remain 
a private  citizen. 
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If  those  who  have  differed  with  me,  forgetting 
the  past,  have  recently  manifested  a spirit  of  ge- 
nerous confidence,  by  speaking  of  me  for  the 
high  office;  others,  with  whom  I once  acted, 
have  been  busily  searching  for  epithets  by  which 
they  might  destroy  me.  "Whilst  1 shall  always 
feel  grateful  to  the  first,  for  their  unexpected 
liberality,  1 have  nothing  to  utter  against  the 
latter.  Yours,  wi'.b  great  respect, 

JAS.  E.  BELSER. 

To  Dr.  N.  B.  Powell,  Macon  county. 


Statistics 


Crimk. — The  last  annual  report  of  the  Attor- 
ney General  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing statistics  of  crime  for  the  year  1848,  as 
imperfectly  reported  in  sixty-four  counties  of  the 
Stale. 

Number  of  persons  prosecuted  5,049 

Number  of  persons  convicted  1,589 

Number  of  persons  acquitted  564 

More  than  one-fifth  (452)  of  the  whole  are 

reported  to  have  been  caused  by  intemperance. 

Of  the  higher  crimes  we  select  the  following  : 
murder  23;  aeon  20;  burglary  57,  robbery  3 ; 
counterleiling  25;  mayhem  16;  grand  larceny 
57;  horse-stealing  24  ; petit  larceny  165  ; retail- 
ing 665  ; assault  w ith  intent  to  kill  22;  duelling 
1 ; rape,  assault  and  intent  to  commit  17  ; per- 
jury 8 ; assault  and  battery  370  ; gambling  204  ; 
riot  116;  keeping  tavern  wiitioul  license  128. 

The  punishment  in  some  of  these  cases  : sen- 
tence ol  death  2 ; penitentiary  for  life  3;  impri- 
sonment over  ten  years  2;  under  ten  years  95  ; 
in  County  gaol  145. 


To  Rio  del  Norte,  at  San  Phillippe  30 

To  Albuquerque,  [crossing  the  Del  Norte]  35 
To  Socorro,  [descending  the  Del  Norte]  50 

To  Consul  Bend  54 

To  Copper  Mines  75 

To  Rio  Gila  55 

To  Pimo  Village,  [Indian  hab  ] 500 

To  Mouth  Rio  Gila  15 

To  Crossing  of  Colorado  10 

To  Crossing  of  the  Jornado,  [Byosite]  100 

To  First  Rancho  in  California  65 

To  Santa  Isabella  15 

To  San  Diego,  [Pacific  shore]  30 


Total  2,274 

Distance  from  San  Diego  to  Sutter's  Fort. 


From  San  Diego  to  San  Luis  Rev 

40 

Do 

do 

Puebla,  [or  City  of  Angels] 

100 

Do 

do 

Santa  Barbara 

100 

Do 

do 

Monterey  [capital  of  Cali- 
fornia] 

340 

Do 

do 

Rio  Salimas 

15 

Do 

do 

San  Joaquin 
Rio  Towalime 

85 

Do 

do 

12 

Do 

do 

Stanislas 

10 

Do 

do 

Sutler’s  Fort 

90 

J.  H.  DUFFER. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Western  Provision  Trade  and  Exports. — 
The  Louisville  Journal  of  the  30th  ull.,  says  : The 
surplus  provisions  of  this  valley  in  the  seasons 
of  1847-8  were,  as  every  body  knows,  enormous, 
and  lar  exceeding  the  amount  of  preceding  years. 
A friend  has  shown  us  the  results  of  the  season 
just  terminated  of  1848-9,  and  we  give  his  esti- 
mates below  : 

Excess  over  corresponding  period  o/1848. 


The  anuual  report  of  the  Commissioners  of  the 
London  Police,  lor  the  year  1848,  gives  the  gross 
number  of  persons  taken  into  custody  during  the 
year  as  64,480 — one-third  of  whom  were  fe- 
males. Ol  this  number,  27,775  were  detained  for 
examination,  5,523  cooimitled  for  trial,  and  4,- 
354  convicted  and  sentenced.  Of  the  convicted 
and  sentenced,  the  proportion  between  15  and 
20  years  of  age  was  1,251  ; and  this  proportion 
gradually  decreases  with  the  age  of  the  indivi- 
dual until  the  whole  number  of  the  age  of  sixty 
and  upwards,  is  only  53. 

Insanity. — In  Ireland. — The  total  number  of 
insane  persons,  according  to  the  report  of  the 
the  proprietors  of  Lunatic  Asylums  in  Ireland, 
in  asylums,  gaols,  arid  workhouses  on  the  3 1 a t 
of  December  last,  was  5678,  viz:  males,  2718; 
females,  2960.  Of  the  whole  number  it  is  sup 
posed  that  1281  are  curable,  and  2457  incurable. 
The  great  majority,  male  and  female,  are  un- 
married. 

In  France. — During  a period  of  eighteen  years 
— from  1825  to  1843 — it  has  been  shown  that  out 
of  a population  of  thirty-four  millions,  there  were 

200.000  lunatics  or  insane  persons  shut  up  in  the 
asylums.  Within  the  same  period  of  time,  it  is 
shown  that  3000  suicides  were  committed,  that 

100.000  persons  were  daily  kept  iri  the  hospitals 
by  illness  or  infirmity,  that  800,000  were  depen- 
dent on  charily,  and  100,000  confined  in  prison 
lor  various  offences. 

TABLE  OF  DISTANCES  FROM  ST.  LOUIS 
TO  CALIFORNIA. 

Northern  Route. 


26,880 

22,264 4,626  Hhds-  and  casks  bacon 

average  weight  500  lbs  2,313,000 

29,740 

14,350 — 15,390  Bbls.  bacon,  aver,  weight 

200  lbs.  3,078,000 

16.256 

14,466 1,790  Hds.  and  tierces  bacon, 

aver  weight  400  lbs  716,000 

539,942 

328,415 — 211,527  Bbls.  and  tierces  pork, 

aver,  weight  200  lbs  42,305,400 

18,279  Boxes  pork,  average 

weight  400  lbs  7,31 1,6^0 

18,491 

13,874 4,617  Hhds  pork,  aver,  weight 

600  lbs  2,770,200 


346,140 

Less  bulk  bacon  217,000 

129,140 

Bulk  pork  13,429,480 

Do  10,181,680 

3,247,800 


58,494,200 


3,376,940 


55,017,260 

Excess  of  provisions  which  have  reached  New 
Orleans  from  1st  September  to  16th  May,  1849,  over 
the  corresponding  period  ending  16th  May,  1848, 
say  excess  of  55,017,260  lbs.  reduced  to  bbls.  is 
275,000  barrels. 

Here  is  shown  an  increase  in  twelve  months 
in  hhds.  bacon  of  20  per  cent.  , in  bbls.  bacon  of 
100  per  cent. ; in  tierces  bacon  of  10  per  cent.  ; 
in  pork  in  bbls,  and  boxes  of  100  per  cent. ; in 
pork  in  hhds.  of  25  per  cent,  or  an  averago  of 
over  50  per  cent. 


Miles. 


To  Independence  280 

To  Platte  River  280 

To  Forks  ol  llie  Platte  110 

To  Crossing  south  of  Fork  of  Platte  80 

To  Asli  Hollow,  [on  the  north  lork  of  Platte]  23 
To  Fort  Laramie  148 

To  South  Pass,  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  275 

To  Fort  Hall  on  Suake  River  255 

To  Mary’s  River  230 

To  Sink  of  Mary’s  River  295 

To  Hot  or  Sulphur  Springs  20 

To  Trucky’s  Raver  20 

To  Cannibal  Cabins,  [at  Trucky’s  Labe]  78 

To  Johnson’s  Station  [in  California]  80 

To  Sutter’s  Fort,  [in  Sacramento  Valley]  40 

To  San  Francisco  Bay  100 


Annexed  are  the  prices  paid  in  New  York  for 
Produce  on  the  1st  of  January,  in  each  ol  tile 
following  years  : 

Flour,  Genesee,  1847,  $5,50a5,56]  ; Western, 
5,43ja5,50.  For  Genesee  in  1848,  6,25  .6,37 ^ ; 
Western,  6a6,25.  In  1849,  for  Genesee,  5,87|a6 ; 
Western,  5,56]a5  68j.  Wheal,  in  1847,  1,10a 
1,18;  Rye,  83ad5;  Corn,  75j82^.  Wheat,  1848, 
1,20a  1,27;  Rye,  87a88  ; Corn,  72a78.  Wheat, 

I, 10al,25;  Rye,  62a63  ; Corn,  63a70.  For  Ohio 
Mess  Pork  in  1847,  10,25  ; Mess  Beef,  8,25a9. 
In  1848,  Otiio  Mess  Purk,  11  ; Mess  Beelj  8,25a 
8,75.  In  1849,  new  Ohio  Mess  Purk,  15  ; 10,25a 

II.  For  Ashes;  in  1847,  Pols,  4,75;  Pearls,  5,50. 
In  1848,  Pols,  5,50  ; Pearls,  7.  In  1849,  Pots,  6 
a6,12];  Pearls,  6,18a6,25. 


Total  2,314 

Southern  Route. 

To  Independence  280 

To  Crossing  Big  Arkansas  355 

To  Bent’s  Fort,  [ascending  the  Arkansas]  225 

To  Santa  Fe,  in  New  Mexico  270 


The  Revenue  of  Great  Britain. — We  have 
now  before  us  the  balance  sheet  of  the  public 
income  and  expenditure  for  the  year  ending  on 
the  5ih  of  the  present  month.  The  statement  of 
revenue  winch  it  gives  includes  that  of  Ireland, 
which  the  quarterly  return  published  on  the  6th 
instant  did  not.  The  addition  amounts  to  no 


more  than  <£3,350,302  15s.  as  to  which  we  may 
have  some  remarks  to  make  on  another  occasion. 
The  nett  income  of  the  United  Kingdom,  for  the 
year  1848-9,  minus  the  cost  of  collection  and 
some  other  deductions,  is  therefore  <£53,287,110 
14s.  Id.  There  is  consequently  a deficit  upon 
the  year  of  <£269,377  19s.  Id.  This  amount,  it 
is  true,  is  not  large  ; still,  the  fact  of  a deficit  is 
one  w hich  ought  never  to  pass  without  animad- 
version. It  must  always  be  regarded  either  as  a 
sign  of  national  declension,  or  as  a blot  upon 
financial  management. — London  Chronicle,  Jipril 
24th. 


Jbreimt  jhitellwencc. 


AEHIV OF  THE  STEAMEB, 


The  Niagara  steamship  arrived  at  New  York 
on  Saturday  last,  bringing  one  week’s  later  ad- 
vices from  Europe.  Commercial  affairs  remain 
a§  at  former  advices,  the  prices  of  produce,  cot- 
ton and  provisions  having  undergone  no  material 
change. 

The  following  summary  embraces  the  intelli- 
gence received  : 

England  — No  further  action  lias  been  had  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  relative  to  the  Navigation 
Laws  ; and,  notice  having  been  given  by  Lord 
Slanbury  and  others  of  amendments  to  be  offered, 
it  is  now  considered  quite  possible  tiiat  the  Min- 
isters may  be  beaten  in  Committee  and  the  bill 
so  mangled  as  to  induce  us  authors  to  resign  arid 
retire  horn  office. 

Details  of  the  outbreak  in  Canada,  were  laid 
before  Parliament  on  the  15lh,  which  elided 
some  discussion  of  no  importance,  beyond  the 
fact  that  the  Government  evinced  a determina- 
tion to  sustain  Lord  Elgin.  Earl  Grey,  in  allu- 
ding lo  Lord  Elgin’s  despatch,  said  tiiat  it  would 
shew,  tiiat  he  acted  throughout  with  his  accus- 
tomed judgment,  moderation,  and  good  sense  ; 
and  that  lie  was  fully  prepared  to  justily,  and 
take  the  responsibility  of  any  step  ol  Loid  Elgin. 

France. — The  closing  meetings  of  the  Nation- 
al As.-embly  were  taken  up  by  discussion  on  the 
Italian  question,  in  which  the  Ministry  finally  ob- 
tained a majority  of  thirty-eight.  It  would  seem 
from  the  statements  made  on  the  subject,  Inal  M. 
Odillon  Barrol  did  not  give  any  instruction  to 
Gen.  Oudmot  recommending  the  occupation  of 
Rome  at  all,  and  it  had  been  determined  that  the 
expedition  should  proceed  to  Civila  Vecehia,  and 
there  remain  as  a moral  check  on  the  advance  of 
the  Neapolitans  and  Austrians,  and  only  lo  march 
onwards  iu  case  ol  necessity.  In  this,  however, 
the  Ministry  were  nut  unanimous  in  reply  to  an 
attack  by  M.  Flogun,  it  was  slated  that  as  soon 
as  the  government  heard  that  the  Russians  were 
to  interfere  in  Germany,  they  wrote  at  once  to 
London,  St.  Petersburgh,  Berlin,  and  Vienna. 
They  considered  it  a circumstance  which  must  ba 
deplored.  They  would  endeavor  to  annul  it  by 
diplomatic  means,  and  if  they  should  fail,  the 
government  would  then  apply  to  the  National 
Assembly  lor  its  advice  anu  eount'eriUnce. 

In  consequence  ol  a vole  ol  censure  by  the  As- 
sembly, M.  Leou  Fauches,  Munster  oi  the  Inte- 
rior, resigned  his  porllolio  into  the  hands  ol  tile 
President,  arid  it  is  saiJ  that  several  others  of  the 
present  ministry  will  resign  as  soon  as  they  can 
do  so  without  embarrassing  the  President. 

Elections. — The  elections  in  France  on  the  13th 
passed  oil  .without  a single  violation  of  good  or- 
der. No  definite  opinion  can  yet  be  lui  med  as  lo 
the  relative  success  ol  parties.  No  doubt  is  en- 
tertained but  there  is  a large  majority  in  lavur  of 
peace  and  order. 

The  Vonstitutionelle  stales  that  the  election  of 
52  departments,  known  on  1'hursday  night,  gives 
the  lollowing  results, — 452  representatives,  of 
which  298  are  moderates,  81  democrats,  or  so- 
cialists, and  75  friends  ol  the  Constitution. 

The  French  Expedition  lo  reinstate  the  Pope 
had  not  effected  an  entrance  inloKume  at  the  last 
advices.  The  Neapolitan  army  has  not  been 
more  successful,  having  been  defeated  in  an  at- 
tack on  the  5lb  msl. 

Germany. — The  plot  gradually  reveals  itself 
in  Germany.  The  sovereigns  Lave  evidently 
combined  ior  the  overthrow  of  the  Liberalise. 
There  has  been  a lormidable  disturbance  at  Dus- 
seidori,  on  the  Runic,  but  U has  been  suppress- 
ed. 

At  Frankfort  the  riot  was  becoming  more 
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revolutionary  and  anarchical  every  day.  All  the 
moderate  men  have  in  consequence  left  it. 

Prussia  has  followed  the  lead  ol  Austria,  and 
withdrawn  her  delegates  from  Frankfort.  The 
other  principal  powers  will  now  doubtless  do  the 
same.  The  Grand  Duke  of  Baden  has  been 
obliged  to  By  Irom  the  Capital,  whilst  in  Elber- 
feldt,  Dusseldorf,  Hagen,  Oselinn  and  in  all  the 
market  towns  in  Rhenish  Prussia,  the  insurgents 
have  erected  barricades,  and  make  the  Constitu- 
tion a pretence  for  tumult. 

At  Berlin  a sort  of  Congress  had  assembled, 
and  Baron  Gagorn’s  scheme  of  a German  federal 
sta  te  has  been  revived,  a double  confederation  to 
be  the  basis.  Austria  consents  to  a closer  con- 
nection with  Germany, — the  German  Stales 
and  Austria  are  never  to  go  to  war;  they  are  to 
form  a defensive  alliance,  and  a foreign  war  may- 
be carried  on  by  either  power,  if  this  power  do 
not  succeed  in  proving  to  the  other  that  its  inter- 
ests are  mutually  involved  in  the  dispute.  The 
Emperor  of  Austria  and  the  King  of  Pru-sia,  as 
hereditary  chiefs  ol  the  new  German  Federal 
States,  are  to  appoint  commissioners,  who  are  to 
act  and  advise  as  the  executive  powers  of  Europe, 
but  its  realization  depends  upon  many  contingen- 
cies. 

Denmark. — It  is  staled  that  the  Danish  ques- 
tion is  all  but  settled  ; the  only  positive  facts  are 
that  the  Danes  have  suffered  another  defeat  and 
that  Denmark  has  accepted  the  proposition.-. 
made  by  Ford  Palmerston,  but  what  those  pro- 
positions are  does  not  appear. 

Tuscany  and  Modena. — Are  more  or  less  dis- 
turbed by  these  hostile  proceedings.  At  Leghorn 
and  Florence  is  fighting  and  confusion. 

The  Tuscan  troops  having  been  supported  by 
the  Austrians,  entered  Modena  on  the  lllh  inst. 

The  Austrians  had  not  entered  Bologne  at  the 
dale  of  the  last  accounts,  but  they  had  possession 
of  some  uf  the  gales,  and  the  surrender  was  hour- 
ly expected.  The  Bolognese  defended  themselves 
nobly.  They  tiad  offered  to  acknowledge  the 
Pope  on  condition  that  he  w ould  consent  to  dis- 
miss all  the  priests  of  his  government,  but  the 
Austrian  commander  replied  that  subjects  could 
not  be  permitted  to  dictate  conditions  to  their 
sovereigns. 

At  Venice,  Radetzky  has  gone  farther  than 
this.  The  Venetians  asked  lor  an  armistice,  in 
order  that  they  might  obtain  a mediation  ol 
France  and  England,  to  which  they  tiad  applied. 
He  answered  that  the  Emperor,  his  master,  would 
never  permit  a foreign  power  to  interfere  be- 
tween him  and  his  rebellious  subjects.  The  Aus- 
trians were  repulsed  on  the  8lh  inst.  in  an  assault, 
and  the  Venetian  account  stales  that  they  made 
a sally  and  louk  80U  prisoners,  which  neeus  con- 
firmation. 

Hungary. — The  war  in  Hungary  has  assumed 
no  new  lealure,  the  fighting  goes  on  unremitting 
ly , and  the  lorlunes  ot  the  Hungarians  are  repor- 
ted to  be  in  the  ascendant.  They  are  said  to  be 
within  a few  days  march  of  Vienna,  to  w hich 
point  the  Russians  are  pressing  forward  as  rapid- 
ly as  possible. 

It  is  thought  that  the  strong  protest  of  France, 
seconded  probably  by  England,  may  have  the 
effect  to  cfieck  the  advance  of  the  Russians. 

Sicily. — Sicily  is  again  in  a stale  of  insurrec- 
tion. 

Russia. — The  Emperor  reached  St.  Petersburg 
from  Moscow  on  the  15th  inst.  There  had  al- 
ready marched  into  Gallicia,  en  route  for  Hun- 
gary, to  the  assistance  of  the  Austrians,  120 ,000 
Russians,  with  350  cannon  and  27,000  cavaliy. 
Gen.  Bern  is  prepared  to  give  them  a Warm  re- 
ception, and  there  must  be  warm  work  before  it 
is  over.  Georgey  has  posted  about  notices  that 
whoever  refuses  to  take  bank  notes  shall  be  ban- 
ged. 

Italy. — The  Austrians  entered  the  Papal 
Stales  on  the  north,  and  Marshal  Winpan  threa- 
tens with  fire  and  sword  all  wtio  resist  him.  In 
the  south  the  Neapolitans  were  advancing  lor  the 
same  object,  but  met  the  vanguard  of  the  Roman 
troops  at  Albano  and  were  defeated  by  them. 
The  .Neapolitans,  consisting  of  a body  of  20,000 
troops,  alter  a short  conflict,  threw  away  their 
arms  and  Bed. 

The  Romans  had  taken  50  prisoners  and  two 
pieces  of  artillery,  with  which  they  entered 
Rome  on  the  evening  of  the  5lh  inst.  A private 
letter  from  Rome  of  the  18th  inst.  announces  the 
landing  of  the  Spaniards  at  Fin  Minciio.  On 
the  previous  day  a Roman  division  commanded 
by  liocelii  and  Messaoapo  is  said  to  have  entered 


the  Abruzzi,  and  Garribaldi  is  believed  to  be 
armed  at  another  point  of  the  frontier  ready  to 
support  that  movement.  The  Neapolitans  are 
fortifyine  Valletti. 

Pius  IX,  on  hearing  of  the  resistance  of  the 
Romans,  is  said  to  have  declared  that  he  would 
not  relurn  to  Rome  at  such  a price,  and  to  have 
sent  a message  in  consequence  to  the  King  of 
Naples  and  to  General  Oudinot,  to  induce  them 
to  retire.  In  the  meantime,  Oudinot  has  been 
reinforced  by  many  thousand  troops,  and  he  has 
probably  now  a well  appointed  army  under  his 
command  ; but  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Romans  is 
raised  to  the  highest  pitch,  and  if  a single-handed 
or  combined  attempt  to  bombard  and  take  Rome 
by  s'orm  could  be  made,  the  delenee  of  the  city, 
by  means  of  barricades  and  by  the  courage  of  the 
people,  will  be  so  well  maintained,  that  the  Aus- 
trians are  by  no  means  certain  of  success. 

All  accounts  concur  that  it  will  be  impossible 
to  restore  the  temporal  power  of  the  Papacy  in 
any  form.  We  have  before  us  most  frightful  de- 
tails of  Priests  being  dragged  forth  from  their 
hiding  places  by  the  populace  and  put  to  death — 
their  bodies  have  been  hacked  into  the  smallest 
pieces  and  then  cast  into  the  Tiber. 

The  combined  powers  of  Europe  will  scarcely 
be  able  even  to  set  up  his  Holiness  again  on  the 
Ihrone  of  the  Vatican.  The  tide  of  feeling  has 
overflowed  him,  and  the  Romans  seem  now  bent 
on  excluding  his  sacerdotal  and  political  autho- 
rity forever. 

Intelligence  by  telegraph  has  been  received 
from  General  Oudinot  to  the  13th  instant,  at 
which  time  there  was  a strong  probability  that 
the  French  troops  would  be  permitted  to  enter 
Rome  without  opposition.  In  the  General’s  dis- 
patch he  sajs:  “ Serious  propositions  of  submis- 
sion are  made  to  me.” 

Already  the  anchors  of  safety  to  the  Romans — 
the  9 00  Frencn  prisoners  at  Rome — were  accom- 
panied to  Palo  with  all  possible  demonstrations 
of  joy. 

A letter  of  the  Times  announces  the  landing  at 
Fin  Micino  of  a Spanish  force  which  was  march- 
ing on  towards  Rome.  A fresh  attempt  was  be- 
ing made  at  Palermo  to  get  up  au  armed  resist- 
ance against  the  Neapolitans,  but  it  appears  of 
doubtful  success. 

St.  Domingo. — Confirmatory  tidings  have  been 
received  of  three  battles  having  been  fought  be- 
tween the  Haytiens  and  Dominicans,  in  which 
the  latter  were  entirely  victorious.  An  indiscri- 
minate slaughter  took  place  alter. 

This  war  is  mainly  owing  to  the  bitter  hosti- 
lity existing  between  the  blacks  and  mulatloes, 
arising  Irom  jealous  apprehensions  that  the  lat- 
ter seek  to  obtain  the  country  and  control  it  for 
their  own  uses.  The  former  are  under  the  ban  of 
President  Souloque,  as  leader  of  the  blacks  or 
Haytiens,  and  Hie  latter  under  that  of  General 
Ximenes,  President  arid  leader  of  the  Dominicans 
or  mulatloes.  The  deleal  of  Souloque  is  consi- 
dered to  be  providential,  being  a cruel,  bluod- 
Unrsty  monster,  who,  if  successful  bad  resolved 
to  massacre  or  banish  every  while  and  yellow 
man  on  the  island. 

The  blacks  occupy  the  western  part  of  the 
island,  are  much  more  ignorant  and  bestial,  and 
outnumbering  in  Uie  country  the  mulatloes.  The 
latter  reside  in  (he  eastern  part  of  the  island,  and 
aompose  a majority  ol  me  towns.  They  are 
belter  educated,  and  have  schools  in  which  their 
children  are  taught  simple  instruction. 

This  island,  irom  being  one  ol  the  loveliest 
and  most  lerule  spots  on  the  surlace  ol  the 
earth,  lias  become  debased  almost  beyond  hu- 
man restoration.  Distress  and  rum  cover  the 
land,  and  the  population  lor  the  most  part  are 
degraded  loner  than  the  same  race  in  our  south- 
ern States. 


OBITtfARY. 

Washington  City,  Jilay  22. — The  funeral  of  the 
Hon.  Daniel  Duncan,  late  a member  of  the 
House  ol  Representatives,  from  Hamilton  coun- 
ty, Ohio,  who  dieu  on  Friday  evening,  took  place 
this  alternoon,  from  his  late  residence,  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue,  under  the  superintendence  of 
Thomas  J.  Campbell,  Clerk  ol  the  House  of  Re- 
presentanves. 

The  remains  were  followed  to  the  Congres- 
sional burial  ground  by  Representatives  and  Se- 
nators of  Congress,  the  Secretaries  of  the  several 
Departments  of  the  Government,  me  Chief  Jus- 
tice and  Associate  Justices  of  tho  Supremo  Court 


of  the  United  Stales,  the  Diplomatic  Corps,  the 
Mayor  of  Washington,  and  citizens  generally. 

The  pall  bearers  were  the  Hon.  Dudley  Mar- 
vin, of  New  York  ; Hon.  John  S.  Pendleton,  of 
of  Virginia;  Hon.  Messrs.  Cabell,  of  Florida; 
Holmes,  of  Georgia  ; Marsh,  of  Virginia  ; Wash- 
ington Barrow,  and  Col.  Haskell,  of  Tennessee. 

Major  General  Worth. — The  following 
spirited  sketch  of  the  life  of  this  chivalric  officer 
is  copied  from  the  Evening  Bulletin: 

Worth  has  been  compared,  and  not  unjustly,  to 
Murat.  His  handsome  person  and  his  dashing 
courage  forcibly  recalled  to  mind,  during  the  war 
with  Mexico,  the  Roland  of  Napoleon’s  army. 
Few  American  officers  participated  in  as  many 
battles  as  Worth,  none  pernaps  in  such  brilliant 
and  numerous  victories.  Prominently  distinguish- 
ed in  the  war  of  1812 — then  in  that  of  Florida — 
then  under  Taylor  at  Monterey — and  finally  in 
the  campaign  against  the  city  of  Mexico,  he  ran 
a career  alike  fortunate  and  brilliant,  and  one 
in  which  glory  and  promotion  followed  hand  in 
hand.  But  alas  ! just  when  the  war  is  over,  and 
the  time  has  arrived  for  him  to  repose  on  his 
laurels  he  is  cut  ofl'  by  an  ignoble  disease,  in  a 
paltry  frontier  town.  Such  is  human  life.  Such 
is  the  end  of  earthly  glory  ! 

Worth  claims  descent  from  one  of  the  earliest 
Puritan  settlers.  He  was  born  in  1794,  received 
a plain  but  substantial  education,  and  began  life 
as  a trader’s  clerk  in  Hudson,  N.  Y.  When  the 
war  of  1812  broke  out,  be  entered  the  army  as 
a private,  but  did  not  remain  long  in  the  ranks. 
A fellow  clerk,  who  had  enlisted  with  him,  hav- 
ing been  placed  under  arrest  for  some  indiscre- 
tion, applied  to  Worth  for  advice,  who  undertook 
to  write  a petition  for  the  delinquent,  to  the  co- 
lonel ol  the  regiment.  This  officer  happened  to 
be  Scott.  Struck  by  the  style  and  penmanship  of 
the  petition,  he  inquired  the  name  of  the  writer, 
and  in  the  interview  that  followed,  was  so  pleas- 
ed with  Worth’s  manners,  and  soldierly  and 
handsome  person,  that  he  appointed  him  his  pri- 
vate secretary.  He  procured  for  Worth  a com- 
mission as  lieutenant  in  the  twenty  third  regi- 
ment ; and  the  merits  of  the  young  subaltern, 
joined  to  some  good  fortune,  did  ihe  rest  lor  his 
advancement.  Worth  rose  rapidly,  indeed,  du- 
ring the  war  of  1812.  At  Ctnppewa  he  distin- 
guished himself  so  highly  that  lie  was  brevetted  a 
oa plain  ; at  Lundy’s  Lane  lie  won  the  rank  of 
Major,  and  if  peace  hud  not  been  declared  im- 
mediately alterwards,  he  would  doubtless  have 
advanced  still  farther. 

Alter  the  peace  Worth  was,  for  some  time, 
Superintendent  of  the  West  Point  Military  Acad- 
emy. in  1841,  after  the  retirement  ol  General 
Armistead,  Worth  succeeded  to  the  chief  com- 
mand in  Florida,  where  he  had  been  serving,  as 
second  in  rank,  lor  about  a year.  Ambitious  of 
distinction,  he  sought  every  opportunity  to  bring 
Hie  Indians  to  action,  and,  though  ollen  disap- 
pointed, finally  succeeded.  In  recompense  lor 
his  gallantry  on  this  occasion,  Worth  was  brevet- 
led  a brigauier  general. 

When  a war  wall  Mexico  became  probable, 
he  was  detached  to  Corpus  Christi  to  juiu  Tay  lor, 
and  remained  witn  the  General  until  jnsl  before 
the  battles  of  Palo  Alto  and  Resaca  de  la  Palma. 
The  cause  of  bis  leav  mg  camp,  as  is  well  known, 
was  a difference  between  him  and  Twiggs,  grow- 
ing out  of  his  brevet  rank.  He  hastened  to 
Washington,  intending  to  resign  ; but  the  war  al- 
tered his  decision,  anu  cancelling  his  resignation 
he  hurried  back  to  the  army. 

Taylor,  sympathizing  with  the  feelings  pf 
Worth,  who  could  not  lurgive  himself  lor  having 
missed  the  battles  ol  ihe  Bib  and  9th  ot  May,  as- 
signed to  him,  at  Monterey,  the  task  ot  carrying 
tl.e  heights  on  ihe  Saltillo  road,  with  one  uivi- 
sion  ol  ihe  army,  while,  with  the  other,  the  com- 
mander-in-chief advanced  against  the  town  Irom 
the  Serralvo  road.  This  was,  in  fact,  giving 
Worth  an  independent  command — for,  after  once 
separating,  it  was  found  impossible  to  keep  up 
the  communications  between  the  two  divisions 
of  Ihe  army. 

Worth  carried,  in  succession,  the  various  forts 
commanding  the  Saltillo  road — stormed  the  Bi- 
shop’s palace  which  overlooked  the  town — and 
pushing  forward  through  the  suburbs,  entered 
the  streets,  throwing  shot  and  shells,  and  carry- 
ing terror  and  dismay  before  him.  He  was  with- 
in a short  distance  of  the  great  square,  when  me 
town  capitulated  to  Taylor,  penetrating  to  the 
plaza  Irom  the  other  side.  Fur  his  exploits  at 
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Monterey,  Worth  was  brevetted  a major  gene- 
ral. 

His  next  great  exploit  was  at  Molino  del  Rey, 
where  he  carried  the  almost  impregnable  woiks 
of  the  enemy,  after  a tremendous  struggle,  in 
which  more  lives  were  lost,  in  proportion  to  the 
numbers  engaged,  than  in  any  action  of  the  war. 

Worth  also  fought  with  distinction  at  Cerro 
Gordo,  at  Churubusco,  and  at  the  storming  of 
the  gales  of  Mexico. 

He  was,  perhaps,  after  Taylor  and  Scott,  the 
most  efficient — certainly  the  most  popylar — of 
the  generals  in  the  war  with  Mexico. 

The  character  of  Worth  may  be  sketched  in 
few  words.  He  was  brave  to  a fault,  sufficient- 
ly good  as  a tactician,  chivalrous,  of  popular 
manners,  of  imposing  presence,  haughty,  at  times 
overbearing,  impetuous,  warm  hearted,  a fast 
friend.  In  many  respects  he  resembled  Decatur. 
In  battle,  especially  where  daring  courage  was 
required,  he  had  no  superior.  His  soldiers  still 
tell,  with  enthusiasm,  that  at  Monterey  he  dis- 
mounted from  his  horse,  placed  his  plumed  hat 
on  the  point  of  his  sword,  and  waving  it  high 
over  head,  led  them  to  storm  the  Bishop’s  Cas- 
tle. Such  tales  recal  the  Paladins  of  old  ro- 
mance. 


Chronicle. 

Presbyterian  General  Assembly. The 

General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
( Old  School ,)  Pittsburgh,  May  25th,  through  their 
chairman,  Dr.  McGill,  reported  a series  of  six 
resolutions,  which  were  as  follows  : 

Resolved,  1st.  That  the  principles  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  are 
already  set  for'h  in  lepeated  declarations  so  lull 
as  to  need  no  further  exposition. 

2d.  That  in  view  of  Hie  civil  and  domestic  na- 
ture of  this  institution  and  the  competency  of  se- 
cular institutions  alone  to  remove  it,  and  in  view 
of  the  earnest  inquiry  and  deep  agitation  on  this 
subject,  which  we  now  observe  in  one  or  more 
commonwealths  of  our  country  where  slavery 
exists,  it  is  considered  peculiarly  improper  and 
inexpedient  lor  this  Assembly  to  attempt  or  pro- 
pose any  measures  in  tne  work  of  emancipation  . 

3.  That  all  necessary  and  proper  provision 
has  been  already  made  lor  the  just  exercise  of 
discipline  upon  those  w ho  neglect  or  violate  the 
mutual  duties  of  master  and  servant,  and  the 
General  Assembly  is  always  ready  to  enforce 
those  provisions,  when  the  unfaithfulness  of  any 
inferior  court  is  made  manifest  by  record,  ap- 
peal, or  complaint. 

4lh.  We  rejoice  to  believe  that  the  action  of 
a former  Assembly,  so  far  from  aiding  or  allow- 
ing the  iniquitous  “ oppression  of  man  by  his  fel- 
low man,”  lias  been  steadily  promoting  an  ame- 
lioration in  the  condition  of  the  slaves,  by  win- 
ning the  confidence  of  masters;  in  freedom  from 
fanaticism,  and  by  stimulating  the  slaveholder 
and  his  pastor  alike  to  labor  in  the  religious  edu- 
cation ol  the  blacks. 

5th.  That  it  is  enjoined  on  Presbyterians  situ- 
ated in  slaveholding  States  to  continue  to  in- 
crease their  exertions  for  the  religious  education 
of  the  slaves;  and  to  report  distinctly,  in  the 
annual  narratives  to  the  General  Assembly,  the 
state  of  religion  among  the  colored  population. 

The  report  was  accepted  and  adopted,  one 
gentleman  voting  against  it.  Mr.  Neviri,  who 
was  absent  at  the  time,  entered  his  protest  against 
the  resolves  the  next  day. 

The  Assembly  received  a communication  from 
the  venerable  Dr.  Miller,  of  the  Princeton  rheo- 
logical Seminary,  tendering  lor  the  third  time  a 
resignation  of  Ins  professorship.  It  was  accept- 
ed, but  at  the  same  time,  resolutions  continuing 
his  salary  and  professional  dignities  for  life,  with 
the  title  of  “ Emerilus  Professor  of  Church  Go- 
vernment and  Ecclesiastical  History" — releasing 
turn  from  the  obligation,  but  requesting  him  to 
instruct  as  it.  should  be  convenient  and  agreeable 
—were  unanimously  adopted. 

Dr.  James  W.  Alexander,  of  New  York,  was 
elected  Prolessor  of  Church  Government  and 
Ecclesiastical  History  in  the  Theological  Semi- 
nary at  Priuceton,  vacant  by  the  resignation  of 
Dr.  Miller.  He  received  one  hundred  and  four 
of  the  one  hundred  and  fifty-nine  votes  cast. 

It  appeared  by  the  “ Narrative”  read  in  the 
Assembly,  that  there  are  connected  with  it  23 
synods,  and  122  presbyteries.  Other  presbyteries 


are  to  be  formed  this  year  in  Africa,  China,  and 
California.  The  stale  of  religion  is  said  to  be 
very  gratifying  throughout  the  body  of  the 
churches,  and  the  schools  and  institutions  of 
learning  are  flourishing.  The  Board  of  Educa- 
tion has  373  theological  and  academic  pupils  on 
its  roll. 

The  Fire  at  St.  Louis. — The  whole  number 
of  buildings  destroyed  is  418,  of  steamboats  25 
and  the  loss  estimated  at  over  $6,0110,000.  Nine 
entire  blocks  and  six  parts  of  blocks  were  de- 
stroyed, in  which  were  7 printing  establishments. 
The  loss  of  human  life  not  yet  ascertained,  al- 
though we  know  of  three  persons  who  were 
burned  on  the  steamer  White  Cloud  and  lour  bo- 
dies have  been  taken  from  ttie  ruins.  Many  are 
supposed  to  have  been  buried  beneath  the  walls 
of  vaiious  large  stores.  The  Insurance  Compa- 
nies are  solvent  and  will  pay  fully  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  St.  Louis  and  the  Citizens’,  which 
will  pay  7U  per  cent.  Two-thirds  of  our  whole- 
sale dry  goods  dealers  have  been  burned  out, 
and  one-half  of  our  retailers,  produce,  commis- 
sion and  grocery  stores  have  shared  the  same 
fate.  The  books  and  papers  of  the  sufferers  gene 
rally  saved.  The  brokers  saved  everything  and 
have  again  commenced  business. 

Cholera  at  the  West. — There  were  still 
occasional  cases  of  cholera  at  Yazoo,  Miss.,  on 
the  23d  ult.,  though  the  epidemic  had  greatly 
subsided.  There  was  a death  by  choleia  at  Gos- 
port, Va.,  on  the  31st  ult.  There  was  no  new 
case  at  Nashville  on  the  31sl  ult.  The  cholera 
continues  to  make  sad  havoc  in  the  lunatic  asy- 
lum at  Lexington,  Ky.,  where  there  had  been, 
up  to  last  Tuesday  evening,  55  to  60  cases,  with 
about  20  deaths — including  Alonzo  H.  Weaver, 
one  of  the  attendants.  On  the  30th  ult  , 14  more 
cases  occurred,  and  6 deaths,  all  females.  There 
were  at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  on  the  25th  ult.,  4 
deaths  Iroin  cholera,  all  negro  men.  The  cho- 
lera continues  in  different  Kentucky  towns.  Two 
or  three  additional  cases,  one  fatal,  had  occurred 
at  Maysville.  Two  in  Shelby  county,  one  ol 
which  was  fatal  ; also  two  cases  at  Henderson 
Four  deaths  lrom  cholera  occurred  at  Memphis 
on  the  19th,  and  others  were  sick.  There  was 
another  fatal  case  of  cholera  at  Richmond  on 
Sunday,  that  of  a servant  girl  ; though  the  En- 
quirer, on  the  authority  ol  a single  physician, 
speaks  of  two  otner  cases — whites.  The  Kan- 
hawa  Republican  says  the  cholera  has  entirely 
disappeared  from  Charleston,  and  the  Salines, 
though  on  the  2Uth  of  May,  Colonel  John  Mc- 
Millan, a former  representative,  died  of  the  dis- 
ease. 

Cholera  in  the  East. — The  deaths  last  week 
at  N ew  York  amounted  to  29.  On  Sunday,  3d 
insl.,  there  were  25  cases  and  11  deaths.  On 
Monday,  23  cases  and  9 deaths.  On  Tuesday 
39  cases  and  11  deaths.  In  Boston  on  the  4th 
and  5 h,  there  were  5 cases — all  fatal,  in  Brook- 
lyn, lrom  Saturday  to  yesterday  inclusive,  there 
were  8 cases  and  4 deaths.  At  Richmond,  on 
the  3d  and  4th,  there  were  5 cases — all  fatal.  In 
Newark,  N.  J.,  since  Saturday,  there  were  5 
cases  and  3 deaths;  in  Trenton,  one  case;  in 
New  Brunswick,  one  death  ; and  in  Orange,  one 
case,  recovering.  At  Albany,  on  the  4th,  there 
was  one  case,  which  resulted  in  death,  and  at 
1 roy,  on  the  same  day,  3 cases  and  one  death. 

Pine  Atples  in  Florida. — A writer  in  the 
Savannah  Georgian  says  that  one  gentleman  put 
out  forty-six  slips  of  the  pine  on  the  20th  of  Au- 
gust, 1843,  and  they  ripened  fruit  July  10th, 
1845  ; he  has  now  3 500  plants,  half  of  which 
will  bear  next  July.  'J 'tie  apple  does  as  well  as 
at  St.  Lucia,  if  not  belter  than  in  Cuba  ; the 
fruit  is  larger  and  belter.  About  18,000  pines 
can  be  produced  to  the  acre.  This  fruit  lrom 
the  pine  plants  of  South  Florida  need  not  be 
plucked  till  it  is  quite  matured,  when  it  will 
come  into  market  in  a belter  condition,  and  of  a 
finer  flavor  than  any  other.  The  average  value 
of  the  pine  then  will  be  at  least  five  cents,  and 
an  acre  will  yield  $800  or  $900,  white  the  pro- 
duce of  the  orange  is  about  $750  per  acre. 

American  Oranges. — The  Mobile  Herald 
says  that  since  the  destructive  hurricane  in  Cuba 
a few  days  since  the  Mobile  fruit  market  had 
been  supplied  chiefly  with  the  Creole  oran- 
ges now  raised  in  that  neighborhood,  Pasca- 
goula, and  on  the  “ coast”  near  New  Orleans. 


These  oranges  are  generally  larger  than  those 
raised  iri  the  neighborhood  of  Havana,  and  much 
superior  in  flavor.  Tie  Herald  contends  that  a 
number  of  locations  might  be  selected  on  the 
bay  and  neighboring  islands,  where  the  orange 
would  thrive  admirably  and  scarcely  ever  be  in- 
jured by  frost,  it  instances  the  case  of  a person 
who  realizes  from  $800  to  $1,000  annually  from 
about  thirty  orange  trees  cultivated  in  a garden 
some  miles  south  of  that  city.  The  fruit  is  said 
to  be  delicious  and  of  most  exquisite  flavor. 

The  Excitement  in  Canada. — Public  opinion 
in  luvor  ol  Lord  Elgin’s  conduct  has  been  mani- 
fested in  Upper  Canada  to  an  extent  never  be- 
fore known  in  that  colony.  The  Tories,  who 
were  so  fond  of  the  gallows  as  a sure  means  of 
punishing  their  more  honest  political  opponents 
ten  years  since,  are  literally  execrated.  An  ac- 
tive magistrate  in  the  Month  Riding  of  Yoik 
county  writes  to  a Iriend  in  town  : “ Young  M. 
called  last  night  and  brought  me  the  number  of 
signatures  to  the  “Bruce’s  Addiess”  in  this  ri- 
ding ; it  is  2 393.  In  the  county  it  will  exceed 
1U.UUU.” — [Tribune. 

Canada. — The  information  from  England  that 
the  conduct  of  Lord  Elgin  is  entirely  approved  by 
the  mother  Government  gives  general  satislac- 
lion.  The  Tories  murmur,  but  mostly  submit. 
Tranquillity  continues. 

Artillery — Lord  Gough  attributes  h;s  suc- 
cess over  the  Sikhs,  at  Goojerat,  where  he  made 
up  for  his  former  defeat,  entirely  to  the  artillery. 
He  says : 

“ Conspicuous  as  the  artillery  has  ever  proved 
itself,  never  was  its  superiority  over  that  of  the 
enemy,  and  its  irresistible  and  annihilating  power, 
more  tiuthfully  shown  than  in  this  battle.  The 
heavy  batteries,  manoeuvred  with  the  celerity  of 
light  guns,  and  the  rapid  advance,  the  scientific 
and  judicious  selection  of  the  points  of  attack, 
the  etleclive  and  well  directed  lire  of  the  troops 
of  horse  artillery  and  light  field  batteries,  merit 
my  warmest  praise.” 

Indiana  — John  A.  Matson,  of  Franklin  Co. 
has  been  nominated  lor  Governor  by  the  (2d) 
Whig  Stale  Convention,  in  place  of  Judge  Em- 
bree,  whom  his  constituents  require  lor  Con- 
gress. Mr.  Matson  was  recently  ihe  Whig  can- 
didate for  Congress  in  his  district.  The  several 
State  tickets  are  now  completed  as  follows: 

Whig — For  Governor,  J.  A.  Matson;  Lieut. 
Governor,  T.  S.  Stanford. 

Free  Soil — For  Governor,  J.  H.  Craven  ; Lieut. 
Governor,  James  W.  Wright. 

Democrat — For  Governor,  J.  A.  Wright;  Lieut. 
Governor,  James  H-  Lane. 

We  apprehend  that  the  result  of  this  triangu- 
lar contest  will  be  similar  to  that  for  President 
last  year,  when  Indiana  voted — 

Taylor,  69,907  ; Van  Buren,  8,100  ; Cass,  74,745 ; 
Cass  over  Taylor,  438  ; Taylor  and  Van  Buren 
over  Gass,  3,262. 

Crevasse  at  New  Orleans  — The  hopes  of 
a check  to  the  flood  at  New  Orleans  are  not  very 
encouraging,  according  to  the  last  mails.  The 
Crescent  of  the  29th  says  : 

Our  accounts  from  the  crevasse  yesterday,  re- 
present it  as  in  much  the  same  condition  as  pre- 
viously. For  some  hours  no  progress  had  been 
made  in  the  work  in  consequence  of  a bieak  of 
twelve  leel  in  ttie  levee  immediately  above.  All 
the  force  at  hand  was  applied  to  stopping  this 
breach,  which  was  soon  closed,  but  ns  occurrence 
plainly  shows  the  weakness  of  the  levee  in  the 
vicinity.  Mr.  Johnson,  a neighboring  planter, 
has,  we  are  informed,  sent  his  negroes  to  the  spot 
to  assist  in  prosecuting  the  work. 

From  the  Delta  of  the  same  dale,  we  lake  the 
following  paragraph: 

The  levee  made  to  stop  the  Tunis  crevasse 
was  partially  carried  away  on  Saturday  alter- 
noon,  and  as  no  elfort  nas  been  made  to  mend 
the  breach,  nearly  the  whole  work  is  now  swept 
away.  The  water  is,  therefore,  pouring  through 
in  as  great  a torrent  as  ever,  bating  me  fall  in 
the  river. 

The  aspect  of  things  in  the  city  is  thus  descri- 
bed by  the  Picayune : 

The  truant  waters  of  “ Father  Mississippi” 
continue  to  encroach  upon  our  city,  and  the  song 
of  the  gondolier,  or  rather  the  shout  of  the  mu- 
nicipality boatmen,  is  last  nearing  St.  Charles 
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street.  The  inundated  streets  present  novel  and 
exciting  scenes,  and,  apart  from  the  melencholy 
reflections  caused  by  the  disastrous  stale  of  af- 
fairs, there  is  much  to  amuse.  All  sorts  of  aqua- 
tic conveyances  are  brought  into  requisition,  and 
these  are  now  to  be  seen  at  all  corners  waiting  to 
convey  passengers  through  avenues  where  cabs 
and  carriages  were  wont  to  roll.  Through  many 
of  the  streets,  however,  the  authorities  have 
caused  gunwales  or  plank  walks  to  be  construc- 
ted, which  prove  a great  convenience.  It  was 
impossible,  in  the  haste  in  which  they  were  put 
up,  to  make  them  firm.  The  traveller  is  obliged 
to  step  with  great  caution,  and  even  then  primly 
dressed  gentlemen  are  occasionally  seen  to  disap- 
pear for  a time  beneath  the  dirty  flood.  Wild 
the  fine  prospect  of  stopping  the  crevasse,  how- 
ever, we  have  reason  to  hope  that  this  slate  of 
affairs  will  not  last  much  longer. 

The  Crescent  fiud  ng  fault  with  the  exaggera- 
tions of  telegraphic  reporters  in  regard  to  the 
flood,  proceeds  to  describe  the  true  condition  of 
things  as  follows  : 

The  crevasse  from  which  we  now  suffer  is  a 
break  in  the  levee,  fifteen  miles  from  town.  It 
is  about  200  feet  wide,  and  the  water  rushes 
through,  with  great  velocity  indeed,  for  there  is 
a rapid  descent,  and  the  face  of  the  country  tails 
off  from  the  river  gradually  down  to  the  swamps 
ana  the  lake  in  the  rear,  interrupted  by  one  or 
two  low  ridges.  The  rushing  of  the  water  can 
be  heard  at  some  distance — but,  compared  to  the 
mighty  mass  of  the  Mississippi,  it  is  a mere  rill. 
A stream  has  poured  through  this  opening,  until 
it  has  gradually  filled  up  the  swamps  and  covered 
the  low  lands  between  the  crevasse  and  the  back 
part  of  the  city,  and  at  last  invaded  the  city  itself, 
and  is  gradually  rising.  But  its  progress  is  not 
so  tenific  and  dangerous  that  men  flee  before  it, 
abandoning  their  property.  Its  rise  is  measured 
anxiously  by  inches  Irom  day  to  day  ; and  the 
damage  which  it  causes,  except  at  the  mouth  of 
the  crevasse,  or  in  some  place  where  it  breaks 
through  an  embankment,  is  not  from  any  rush  of 
the  stream,  but  from  its  slowly  sapping  and  un- 
dermining edifices,  and  its  destruction  of  crops 
by  the  mere  act  of  submerging  them.  It  comes 
onward  stealthily — rising,  line  by  line,  so  q lielly 
that  careful  measurement  is  required  to  show 
that  it  has  increased.  It  has  thus  risen  until  the 
rear  of  the  city  has  been  covered  with  water,  in 
some  places  several  feel  deep.  Some  of  the 
streets,  as  viewed  Irom  Carondelet  or  Baronue 
down,  look  like  a long  sheet  of  water,  or  creeks, 
in  which  boats  are  plying  between  the  houses, 
that  seem  built  in  water. 

California. — Lieutenant  Beall,  U.  S.  N., 
bearer  ol  government  despatches,  reached  J\ew 
York,  on  me  29th  ult.  He  left  San  Francisco 
14lh  April  in  the  Oregon,  reached  Panama  the 
6th  May,  arrived  at  and  left  Chagres  next  day, 
and  landed  at  New  Orleans  from  the  bark  Flori- 
da on  the  21st.  He  has  thus  made  the  journey 
from  San  Francisco  to  New  York  in  44  days, 
the  quickest  trip  ever  made.  He  was  only  17 
hours  in  crossing  the  Isthmus  to  Chagres — where 
he  lei t Rev.  Walter  Colton,  ex-Alcalde  of  Monte- 
rey, who  was  also  among  the  lew  passengers  ol 
the  Oregon.  The  two  steamers  brought  to  Pa- 
nama some  $400,0011  in  gold,  of  winch  some 
$80,000  is  consigned  to  Mr.  Parrott— waiting, 
with  their  mails,  for  conveyance  hither. 

Lieutenant  Beall  exhibited  his  8 lb.  gold  lump, 
with  a watch  roughly  encased  in  the  pure  metal, 
at  the  Exchange.  The  U.  S.  transports  Jotva, 
Gen.  Taylor,  and  Rome,  with  troops  under  Gen. 
Riley,  had  arrived  at  Monterey  when  he  left. 
Numerous  gamblers  were  reaping  golden  har- 
vests af  San  Francisco,  as  indeed  was  everybody. 
There  was  no  limn  to  the  gold. 

Order  was  maintained  at  the  placers.  All  of- 
fenders are  tried  by  an  extempore  jury  of  twelve, 
and  if  convicted,  hung — three  having  been  hung 
for  horse-stealing.  'Phis  summary  justice  pre- 
served order.  Col.  Fremont  had  nut  arrived, 
but  was  daily  expected — having  been  heaid  from 
as  on  the  Gila  river. 

Lieutenant  Beall  left  St.  Louis  on  his  way  out 
in  November  as  bearer  of  despatches,  and  suf- 
fered dreadfully  on  the  route,  having  lost  nine  of 
his  twenty-five  soldiers  in  the  mountain  snow 
storms.  His  appearance  indicates  suffering. 

Left  in  port  at  Panama  the  steamers  Oregon 
and  California,  to  leave  for  San  Francisco  in  ten 
days  or  thereabouts;  several  sail  ships  also  there, 
fitting  up  to  take  passengers. 

Mr.  Parrot,  U.  S.  Minister  to  Mazatlan,  has 
exhibited  to  the  Editors  of  the  New  York  Tn- 


bnne,  a number  of  mineralogical  specimens  from 
California  and  New  Mexico.  In  addition  to  sam- 
ples of  gold  from  the  wet  and  dry  diggings,  he 
brought  a piece  of  coal  from  the  surface  of  the 
bed  just  discovered  on  the  coast  between  Monte- 
rey and  San  Louis  Obispo.  It  is  of  a bituminous 
character,  and  is  found  in  great  abundance.  It 
was  tried  in  a blast  furnace,  on  board  the  Ohio, 
and  proved  to  be  of  very  good  quality.  He 
brought,  besides,  a genuine  ruby,  picked  up  in 
the  diggings.  It  is  the  first  found,  of  a pale  crim- 
son color,  and  about  the  size  of  a pea  cut  in  half. 
He  also  brought  specimens  of  cinnabar,  the  ore 
of  quicksilver,  containing  fifty  per  cent,  of  the 
metal,  and  some  very  fine  samples  of  silver  ore 
from  the  mines  of  Guanajtiala,  containing  from 
thirty  to  seventy-five  per  cent.  Some  of  these 
were  imbedded  in  prismatic  feldspar,  in  crystals 
of  an  amethyst  tint.  Among  other  curiosities, 
an  ear  of  corn  from  the  Sierra  Nevada,  nine 
thousand  feet  above  the  sea.  It  was  about  four 
inches  long,  but  the  grains  were  upwards  of  an 
inch  in  length.  This  corn  is  said  to  yield  remar- 
kable crops,  and  cultivation  in  this  country  is 
w orth  a trial. 

Memphis  Convention. — On  the  4t h of  July,  a 
great  convention  of  persons  favorable  to  the  con- 
struction of  a railroad  from  some  point  on  the 
lower  Mississippi  to  Ihe  Pacific,  is  to  be  held  at 
Memphis,  Tenn.  The  Governor  of  South  Caro- 
lina has  invited  one  hundred  and  twenty  gentle- 
men of  that  Slate  to  attend  it,  and  Governor 
Towns,  of  Georgia,  has  extended  a similar  invi- 
tation to  one  hundred  citizens  of  that  Slate.  The 
citizens  of  Mobile  and  other  towns  jn  the  south- 
ern and  southwestern  States  are  holding  meet- 
ings on  the  subject. 

Damages  by  the  Astor  Place  Riots. — Mr. 
Hackett,  Manager  of  the  Astor  Place  Theatre, 
has  presented  to  the  city  of  New  York,  a claim 
of  $5,005  20,  for  damages  sustained  during  the 
late  riot.  The  bill  for  meals  and  refreshments 
to  the  police  is  $754  50  ; and  the  aggregate  will 
be  about  $6,000. 

Candidates  for  State  Officers  in  Vermont. 
— The  Democratic  and  Free  Soil  Conventions  of 
Vermont  have  agreed  to  the  following  Union 
Ticket  : — Horatio  Needham  for  Governor  ; 
Daniel  Roberts  for  Lieutenant  Governor  ; Joseph 
Poland  for  Treasurer. 

Bishop  of  the  Episcopal  Diocese  of  Missis- 
sippi.— The  Rev.  Wm.  M.  Greene,  D.  D.,  of  the 
Diocese  of  North  Carolina,  has  been  unanimous- 
ly elected  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Mississippi. 

The  oveifliw  of  the  Mississippi  has  in- 
jured General  Taylor’s  cotton  plantation  to  the 
extent  of  thirty  thousand  dollars,  it  is  said. 

££==  General  Avezzani,  the  leader  of  the  Ro- 
man troops,  is  said  to  be  an  American  citizen. 
The  lady  of  Gen.  A.,  now  in  New  York,  with 
six  daughters,  is  of  Irish  extraction. 

George  Washington  Lafayette  is  called 
the  Patriarch  of  the  French  National  Assembly, 
being  the  head  of  a family  which  furnishes  ele- 
ven members  ! 
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A Universal  Pronouncing  Gazetteer  ; con- 
taining Togographical,  Statistical,  and  other  infor- 
mation, of  alt  the  most  important  places  in  the  known 
world,  from  Ihe  most  recent  and  authentic  sources. 
By  Thomas  Baldwin,  assisted  by  several  other  gentle- 
men. To  which  is  added  an  appendix,  containing 
more  Ilian  ten  thousand  additional  names,  chiefly  of 
the  small  towns  and  villages,  Sfc.,  of  the  United 
Slatels  and  Mexico.  Eight  Edition.  With  a sup- 
plement, giving  the  pronunciation  of  more  Ilian  hoo 
thousand  names,  besides  those  pronounced  in  the  origi- 
nal work:  forming  in  itself  a complete  vocabulary 
of  geographical  pronunciation.  Philadelphia  : Pub- 
lished by  E.  H.  Butler  Sf  Co.,  1849. 

The  publication  of  this  most  excellent  book, 
particularly  the  present  greatly  improved  edition, 
supplies  a desideratum  long  needed  ; and  certain- 
ly,judging  from  the  fullness,  accuracy,  learning 
and  taste  in  which  the  task  has  been  executed,  it 
could  have  fallen  into  no  more  able  hands.  Its 
appearance  at  this  lime  must  also  be  regarded  as 


extremely  opportune,  when  the  facilities  of  com- 
munication and  of  intercourse  between  distant 
countries  are  so  greatly  increased,  and  when  by 
the  rapid  progress  of  extraordinary  events  in  Eu- 
rope, the  recent  changes  in  our  relations  to  Mexi- 
co, and  the  golden  prospects  on  our  Pacific  bor- 
der, we  are  being  furnished  with  new  topics  of 
conversation,  and  are  daily  becoming  familiar- 
ized with  geographical  names,  many  of  which,  if 
we  had  a knowledge  of  priorly,  the  information 
was  like  a “ sealed  book,”  in  that  we  ventured 
not  to  pronounce  them,  and  were  unable  to  un- 
derstand, or  be  understood  by,  those  who  were 
conversant  with  their  local  pronunciation — so  diffi- 
cult it  is  lo  convey  the  native  pronunciation  of 
these  countries  by  means  of  English  letters.  Add 
lo  this  the  differences  which  exist  among  our- 
selves in  regard  to  the  proper  English  sounds  of 
many  letters  or  combinations  of  letters,  and  the 
value  of  such  a standard  of  pronunciation  in  our 
social  circle  must  be  duly  appreciated. 

This  book  supplies  us  with  a key  to  all  this 
knowledge,  and  furnishes  a standard  of  geographi- 
cal orthoepy,  and  a mass  of  instruction  on  this 
and  other  subjects  connected  wilh  the  title  of  the 
work,  not  elseuhere  to  be  found. 

The  system  adopted,  and  which  is  believed  to 
be  founded  in  true  wisdom,  is  to  give  the  pro- 
nunciation of  names,  “ as  nearly  as  possible  as 
they  are  pronounced  by  the  well  educated  people 
of  the  respective  countries  lo  which  they  be- 
long,” and  this  has  been  adhered  to  with  but  a 
few  exceptions — in  “ those  well-known  foreign 
names,  which  appear  to  have  assumed  a fixed 
English  pronunciation. ” 

With  the  European  and  the  better  known  of 
the  Asiatic  languages  the  accent  has  not  only 
been  correctly  given,  but  the  important  peculiari- 
ties of  pronunciation  are  noted,  derived  from  a 
consultation  with  the  best  authorities  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

In  the  Introduction,  the  general  principles  of 
pronunciation  ol  each  of  the  more  important  Eu- 
ropean languages,  and  the  method  of  writing  and 
pronouncing  geographical  names  of  Asia,  Alrica, 
&.C.,  are  given. 

A new  and  important  feature  of  the  work  is 
that,  in  which  the  adjeclive  and  the  appellation 
of  the  inhabitants,  detived  from  the  names  of  the 
countries,  is  inserted,  rendering  this  part  of  the 
work  a very  necessary  appendage  lo  school  libra- 
ries. The  signification  ol  Ancient  and  Modern 
names  have  been  added , in  numerous  instances  ; 
while  the  descriptive,  statistical  and  historical 
items  have  been  compiled  with  great  care,  con- 
densed to  the  smallest  possible  compass,  and  may 
be  relied  upon  as  strictly  accurate. 

The  attention  of  parents  and  teachers  is  espe- 
cially invited  to  this  book  ; and,  considered  as  a 
mere  pronouncing  vocabulary,  it  will  be  regard- 
ed by  all  well-educated  persons  as  a most  accep- 
table addition  lo  public  aud  private  libraries. 

We  have  not  attempted  to  point  out  all  the  im- 
portant features  of  the  publication  nor  lo  show 
the  valuable  helps  it  affords  to  students  of  geo- 
graphy ; for  we  have  not  the  space  so  to  do.  Our 
advice,  however,  is  lo  each  and  every  one  of  our 
readers,  who  desires  to  obtain  accurate  informa- 
tion of  the  matters  upon  which  it  treats,  to  pro- 
vide himself  or  herself  with  a copy,  assuring 
them  that  the  same  amount  of  money  can  in  no 
wise  be  more  profitably  expended. 
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cluding the  index,  to  the  first  12  vols.) — and  the 
24  vols.,  quarto,  in  continuation,  thus  bringing 
the  Register  up  to  the  first  of  January  last.  Also 
odd  volumes,  from  13  to  50  inclusive,  octavo, 
and  from  vol.  51  to  74  inclusive,  quarto. 


National  Affairs. 


Mexican  Claims. — The  Board  of  Commission- 
ers of  Mexican  claim?  have  extended  the  time 
for  filing  memorials  on  cases  provided  for  in  the 
fifth  article  of  the  unratified  convention  of  No- 
vember 20lb,  1843,  to  the  first  Monday  in  No- 
vember next. 


CIVIL  APPOINTMENTS, 

BY  THE  PRESIDENT. 

Collectors  of  the  Customs. 

Samuel  Cooper,  Middletown,  Connecticut,  vice 
William  D.  Starr,  removed. 

Robert  W Allston,  St.  Marks,  Florida,  vice  Na- 
thaniel W.  Walker,  removed. 

Surveyors  of  the  Customs. 

PenfieldB.  Goodsell,  Hartford,  Connecticut,  vice 
Seth  Belden,  removed. 

Allen  Putnam,  Salem,  Massachusetts,  vice  Na- 
than Hawthorn,  removed. 

Appraisers. 

Mathias  B.  Edgar,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  vice 
George  F.  Thomson,  removed. 

John  C.  Marlin,  Appraiser  of  Merchandise  at 
Philadelphia,  vice  Thomas  Stewart,  removed. 

Marshals. 

Alexander  M Mitchell,  of  Ohio,  to  be  Marshal 
of  the  United  States  for  the  Territory  of  Minne- 
sota. 

John  W.  Twichell,  of  Missouri,  to  be  Marshal 
of  the  United  States  for  the  district  of  Missouri, 
vice  Robert  C.  Ewing,  removed. 

Attorneys. 

Robert  Hughes . of  Texas,  to  be  Attorney  of  the 
United  States  for  the  District  of  Texas,  vice 
Franklin  H.  Merriman,  removed. 

Francis  T.  Bartow,  of  Georgia,  to  be  Attorney 
of  the  United  States  for  the  District  of  Georgia, 
vice  Henry  R.  Jackson,  removed. 

P.  Sheward  Johnson,  of  Delaware,  to  be  Attor- 
ney of  the  United  States  for  the  District  of  Dela- 
ware, vice  William  H.  Rogers,  removed. 

Land  Officers. 

Thomas  T.  Russell,  of  Florida,  to  be  Receiver 
of  Public  Moneys  at  St.  Augustine,  Florida,  vice 
John  M.  Fontaine,  resigned. 

Hercules  R.  W.  Andrews,  of  Florida,  to  be  Re- 
gister of  the  Land  Office  at  Tallahassee,  Florida 
vice  Thomas  J.  Hodson,  removed. 


POST  OFFICE  DEPARTMENT. 

Deputy  Postmasters. 

Joshua  W.  Carr,  Bangor,  Maine. 

William  Stoice,  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  in 
place  of  Harvey  Chapin,  resigned,  to  take  effect 
September  30,  1849. 


Appointments  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Redwood  Fisher,  Assistant  Appraiser  of  Mer- 
chandise at  Philadelphia,  vice  Reuben  Hanse, 
removed. 

Edward  M.  Donaldson,  Assistant  Appraiser  of 
Merchandise  at  Philadelphia,  vice  William  Little, 
removed. 


Appointments  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Pension  Agents. 

Charles  Fitz,  of  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  to  be 
Pension  Agent  at  that  place,  vice  Maunsel  White, 
who  declines  the  office. 

James  Huske,  of  Fayetteville,  N.  C.,  to  be  Pen- 
sion Agent  at  that  place,  vice  George  McNeil, 
removed. 


ARMY  . 

Death  of  General  Gaines The  official  or- 

der from  the  War  Department,  announcing  this 
sad  intelligence,  is  as  follows  : 

With  feelings  of  deep  regret  and  grief,  the 
President  announces  to  the  Army  the  death  of 
Brevet  Major  Gen.  Edmund  Pendleton  Gaines. 
He  died  of  the  epidemic  prevailing  at  New  Or- 
leans, on  the  6th  inst.  Thus  has  terminated  the 
long  and  eventful  life  of  this  veteran  soldier  and 
patriot,  on  the  bank  of  his  beloved  Mississippi,  a 
fit  emblem  of  his  character — placid  as  its  wave, 
but,  on  occasion,  resistless  as  its  torrent. 

Gen.  Gaines  entered  the  service  of  his  country 
on  the  10th  day  of  January,  1799,  with  the  rank 
of  ensign.  From  this  humble  position  he  ascend- 
ed, step  by  step,  to  his  honorable  and  elevated 
rank.  Opportunity  only  hastened  that  promotion, 
which  his  judgment,  and  courage,  and  patriotism 
won.  His  knowledge  was  the  result  of  experience. 
He  studied  the  character  of  the  soldier,  and  knew 
his  impulses  and  wants.  The  one  directed,  the 
other  he  relieved.  He  was  a man  of  generous 
and  ardent  sympathies. 

Authority  he  always  considered  as  an  element 
for  good  or  for  evil.  Its  exercise  by  him  may  be 
safely  tested  by  that  standard  which  combines 
firmness  with  kindness,  and  justice  with  clemen- 
cy. He  gave  not  an  order  in  the  execution  of 
which  he  was  not  prompt  to  partake  its  perils. 
Of  his  gallant  exploits  it  is  not  necessary  to  speak. 
They  belong  to  history,  and  are  safe. 

The  Adjutant  General  will  direct  proper  mili- 
tary honors  to  be  paid  to  the  memory  of  the 
late  Commaader  of  the  Western  Division  of  the 
Army. 

53“  Colonel  Monroe,  of  the  Artillery,  hereto- 
fore stationed  at  Savannah,  Ga.,  has  been  ordered 
to  Santa  Fe,  to  relieve  Major  Washington,  at 
present  in  command  there. 

Escort  to  California — Extract  of  a letter  from 
Fort  Leavenworth,  dated  Moy  25tli,  published  in  the 
St.  Louis  Republican  : 

“ On  the  16th  the  command  of  Brevet  Colonel 
Alexander,  Third  Infantry,  composed  of  four 
companies  of  his  regiment,  and  two  companies  of 
Artillery,  (the  second  regiment,)  under  the  com- 
mand of  Brevet  Major  Kendrick,  left  this  port 
for  New  Mexico.  Under  the  protection  of  this 


escort,  Col.  Calhoun,  Indian  Agent  for  New  Mexi- 
co, (with  family,)  was  placed.  On  the  17th  Cap- 
tain Kerr,  Second  Dragoons,  with  his  company, 
left  as  escort  to  Col.  Collier,  Collector  of  San 
Francisco.  This  entire  command  made  about 
thirty-five  miles,  when  an  express  was  despatched 
with  an  order  for  it  to  there  await  the  arrival  of 
Gen.  Brooke  and  staff,  under  orders  for  New 
Mexico.  The  General  has  been  daily  expected 
at  his  post,  but  the  late  disaster  among  the  steam- 
boats at  your  levee  has,  it  is  supposed,  been  the 
cause  of  his  delay.  The  Rifle  Regiment  left  on 
the  10th  for  their  destination  on  the  Oregon 
route  ; the  regiment  has  been  frequently  heard 
from  since  its  departure,  and  all  were  getting 
along  well,  several  of  the  officers  having  their 
families  along  with  them. 

The  following  disposition  has  been  made  of  the 
companies,  as  far  as  I have  been  able  to  ascer- 
tain : Major  Sanderson  stops  at  the  first  post  on 
the  route,  viz  : Fort  Laramie  ; his  command  will 
be  companies  C and  E,  mounted  riflemen,  and 
Company  G Sixth  Infantry  ; officers,  Brevet  Lieut. 
Col.  Roberts,  Capt.  Duncan,  Lieut.  Elliott,  Bre- 
vet Capt.  McLane  of  the  Riflemen,  Capt.  Ketch- 
urn,  Brevet  Capt.  Hendrickson,  Lieut.  Bootes  and 
Lieut.  Tubbs,  Sixth  Infantry.  Capt.  Vanvliet, 
A.  Q.  M.,  and  Lieut.  Woodbury,  Engineer,  will 
also  be  at  that  post.  Brevet  Major  Simonson, 
with  his  company  (G),  and  that  of  Captain  New- 
ton (B),  garrisons  the  second  post  to  be  establish- 
ed at  or  in  the  vicinity  of  Bear  river.  On  or 
about  the  first  of  June,  Brevet  Lieut.  Colonel  Ro- 
berts, with  his  company  (C),  Rifles,  and  compa- 
ny G,  Sixth  Infantry,  leave  with  the  supply  train 
of  about  four  hundred  wagons.  Lieut.  Elliott 
accompanies  this  command  as  Commissary  and 
Assist.  Quartermaster.  After  the  departure  of 
these  trains,  the  garrison  of  Fort  Leavenworth 
will  consist  of  company  K,  First  Dragoons,  and 
companies  F and  G,  Filth  Infantry.  Brevet  Capt. 
Morris,  Mounted  Riflemen,  with  thirty  men, 
awaits  the  arrival  of  Gen.  John  Wilson,  Indian 
Agent  for  California,  as  his  escort,  via  Salt  Lake. 

53=  The  oldest  officer  in  the  Army  living,  is 
said  to  be  Brevet  Brigadier  General  Brady,  Colo- 
nel of  Second  Infantry.  He  entered  the  army  as 
ensign  of  infantry,  on  ibe  7th  of  March,  1792, 
resigned  for  a few  years,  and  re-entered  as  colo- 
nel Twenty-second  Infantry,  6th  July,  1812.  The 
next  oldest  officers  living  are  Brevet  Brigadier 
General  J.  B.  Walbach,  who  entered  the  service 
the  same  day  with  Gen.  Gaines,  on  the  10th  of 
January,  1799,  as  lieutenant  of  cavalry.  He  is 
now  Colonel  of  the  Fourth  Artillery,  and  the 
venerable  Colonel  Many,  of  the  Third  Infantry, 
who  entered  it  June  4,  1798. — Ledger. 

53=  Lieutenant  Deany’s  remains  were  on 
Monday  last  interred  with  military  honors  in  the 
burying  ground  of  St.  Mary’s  Church,  Philadel- 
phia. 


NAVY. 

United  States  Ship  Freble,  > 
Hong  Kong,  China,  Fob.  23,  1849-  £ 
The  sloop-of-war  Preble,  Commander  Glynn, 
is  at  this  port,  to  sail  in  a few  days  for  the  Loo- 
Choo  Islands  and  Japan.  She  goes  to  Nogaske, 
Japan,  to  rescue  fifteen  seamen  imprisoned  there 
who  state  themselves  to  be  the  survivors  of  the 
shipwrecked  crew  of  the  American  whale  ship 
Lagoda.  Intelligence,  however,  has  reached  us 
that  these  men  deserted  in  two  boats  belonging 
to  that  ship,  in  August  last,  and  that  the  ship 
being,  in  consequence  thereof,  disabled  from  cap- 
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luring  whales,  was  obliged  to  leave  the  whaling 
grounds  and  return  to  port. 

1 he  Preble  will  probably  touch  at  most  of  the 
northern  ports  of  China,  on  her  way  back.  We 
had  started  once  ; but  a few  days  sail  out,  the 
small-pox  made  its  appearance  on  board,  and  we 
were  forced  to  return.  Only  one  case  has  yet 
made  its  appearance.  The  cruise  to  Japan  can- 
not fail  to  prove  an  extremely  interesting  one. 

The  Preble  will  start  for  the  United  States  im- 
mediately on  her  return  here,  and  will  probably 
reach  home  during  the  latter  part  of  the  year. 

The  sloop-of-war  Plymouth,  bearing  the  broad 
pennant  of  Com.  David  Geisinger,  commanding 
the  U.  S.  squadron  in  ihe  East  Indies,  is  at  Wham- 
poa. Her  officers  are  all  well,  excepting  Com- 
mander Gedney,  who  has  been  confined  to  his 
bed  for  some  time  with  rheumatism. 

The  brig-of-war  Dolphin,  long  expected  on  this 
station,  arrived  at  Macao  on  the  22d  inst.  She 
w'as  heaid  from  in  December,  at  Singapore. 

It  is  rumored  here,  that  the  English  do  not  ap- 
prehend difficulties  with  the  Chinese,  as  was  ex- 
pected by  their  refusing  to  open  Ihe  gates  of  the 
city  of  Canton  on  the  1st  of  April  next ; but  that 
the  gates  of  the  city  will  be  thrown  open  at  the 
specified  time,  according  to  the  treaty.  It  is  also 
rumored  that  the  British  flag-ship  Hastings  and 
steamer  Fury  are  to  go  to  Japan.  The  squadron 
here  is  commanded  by.  Rear  Admiral  Sir  Francis 
A.  Collier.  The  English  vessels  of  war  now  in 
this  port,  are  > Hastings,  72  ; Pilot,  12;  and  Fu- 
ry and  Media,  steamers. 

The  U.  S.  ship  Plymouth,  was  at  Hong 
Kong,  March  28  ; and  the  brig  Dolphin,  at  Can- 
ton, off  the  Factories,  at  same  date.  The  Pre- 
ble had  gone  to  Japan. 

The  U.  S.  sloreship  Lexington,  arrived 
at  New  York,  from  the  Pacific,  on  the  10th  inst. 

National  Trophies. — The  room  in  the  Naval 
School  Institution  at  Annapolis,  Md.,  recently 
fitted  up  for  t lie  reception  of  articles  of  interest, 
is  now  open,  and  among  other  objects  the  follow- 
ing may  be  seen  there.  The  list  is  deserving 
of  preservation  fur  its  chronological  inhuma- 
tion : 

Flag  of  French  Frigate,  L’lnsurgent,  captured 
Feo.,  1799,  by  the  ingale  Constellation,  T.  Trux- 
ton,  commander. 

Fiag  ol  French  brig  Berceau,  captured  Nov., 
18UU,  by  the  frigate  Bus. on,  Geo.  Little,  Com 
mander. 

Royal  standard  of  Great  Britain,  captured  at 
Yoik,  now  Toronto,  April  27tb,  1813,  by  Gen. 
2.  Pike,  in  conjunction  with  Com.  Isaac  Criaun- 
cey. 

[The  mace  belonging  to  the  Speaker’s  Chair 
of  the  Provincial  Assembly,  of  Upper  Canada, 
taken  on  ttie  same  occasion,  is  also  exhibited. 
Tbe  Lion,  carved  in  wood,  winch  stood  in  trout 
ol  the  Speaker’s  chair,  and  which  was  taken  at 
I fie  same  time,  is  in  front  ol  the  Commodore’s 
bouse  at  the  Navy-yard,  Washington,  and  is  ex- 
pected soon  to  be  placed  in  the  Lyceum.] 

Fiag  ol  l fie  Java,  captured  Dec.  29,  f8I2,  by 
tlie  irigate  Constitution,  W.  Bainbiidge,  Com- 
mander. 

Fiag  of  the  Boxer,  captured  Sept.  5.  1813,  by 
tbe  ung  Enterprise,  W . Burrows,  Commander. 
Burrows  was  killed  in  tins  engagement. 

Flag  ol  tbe  Levant, — also  ul  ttie  Cyans,  cap- 
tured Feb.  20,  1815,  by  the  Irigate  Constitution, 
C.  Stewart,  Commander. 

Flags  ol  ttie  Chippewa,  Lady  Prevost,  Queen 
Cnaiioile,  Hunler,  Deiroil,  and  Little  Beil,  cap- 
luied  Sept.  10,  1813,  on  Lake  Erie,  by  ttie  U.  S. 
squadron,  O.  H.  Perry,  Commander. 

Flags  ol  the  Beiesiord,  Linnet,  Chubs,  Confi- 
dence— captured  lllh  Sept.,  1814,  on  Lake  Cbaui- 
piam,  by  U.  Stales  squadron,  T.  M’Dunough, 
Commander. 

Flag  of  the  Reindeer,  captured  July  28th, 
1814,  by  the  sloop  Wasp,  J.  Blakely,  Comman- 
der. 

Flag  of  the  Peacock,  captured  Feb.  24,  1813, 
by  the  sloop  Horuel,  Lawrence,  Commander. 

Flag  ot  ihe  Avon,  captured  Sept.  1,  1814,  by 
the  stoop  Wasp,  J.  Blakely,  Commander. 

Flag  of  Hie  Frolic,  captured  Nov.,  1812,  by 
the  sloop  Wasp,  Jacob  Jones,  Commander. 


Flag  of  the  Epervier,  captured  April  9,  1814, 
by  the  Peacock,  L.  Warrington,  Comn. ander. 

Flag  of  Ihe  High  Flyer. 

Flag  of  the  Macedonian,  captured  the  25th  of 
October,  1812. 

Flag  of  ttie  Alert,  captured  August  13,  1812, 
by  the  frigate  Essex,  D.  Porter,  Commander. 

Flags  of  the  Dominica,  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
St.  Lawrence,  Londeville,  captured  by  priva- 
teers. 

Flag  of  the  Guerriere,  captured  August  10, 
1812,  by  the  Constitution,  Isaac  Huli,  Comman- 
der. 

“ Perry’s  Flag,”  worn  at  his  mast-head,  dur- 
ing his  engagement  on  Lake  Erie,  and  carried 
under  his  arm  when  he  removed  from  the  Law- 
rence to  Ihe  Niagara.  It  is  black,  (the  death 
color,)  with  Lawrence’s  last  words.  “Don’t 
give  up  the  ship,  inscribed  on  it  in  white  letters. 

Flag  of  the  Algerine  frigate  Mezoura,  cap- 
tuied  June  20th,  1813,  by  the  U.  S.  squadron, 
S Decatur,  Commander. 

Flag  of  the  Algerine  biig  captured  same  day 
as  the  above. 

Two  Mexican  flags,  captured  at  Mazallan, 
Nov.  7th,  1847,  by  a part  of  the  Pacific  Squad- 
ion,  under  Commodore  Shubrick. 

A Mexican  flag,  captured  at  Monterey,  Cali- 
fornia, July  7lti,  1846,  by  the  U.  S.  naval  forces 
under  Com.  J.  D.  Sloat.  This  was  the  first  flag 
taken  in  California. 

An  Ameiican  flag  used  at  St.  Jose,  California, 
exhibiting  the  holes  made  by  Mexican  bullets. 
Passed  Midshipman  M’Lanahan  was  k i 1 led  while 
holding  the  staff.  A small  party  of  Americans 
in  a rude  foil,  were  besieged  for  21  days  by  500 
Mexicans,  until  at  last  relieved  by  the  U.  S. 
Squadron. 

A drum  taken  at  Tabasco. 

Three  horsemen’s  lances,  taken  at  Figueras,. 
western  coast  of  America. 

One  lance  taken  in  a fight  back  of  Mazatlan. 


Jorrigu  Intelligence. 

ARRIVAL  OF  THE  STRAHBR. 

The  steamship  Eurota  reached  her  dock  at 
Boston  on  Wednesday  night,  bringing  London  and 
Liverpool  dates  to  26th  ult. 

The  following  embraces  the  most  important 
intelligence  by  this  arrival : 

Ireland — The  distress  from  various  causes  in 
this  unhappy  country  continues,  and  emigrant 
vessels  are  constantly  leaving  with  crowds  of  the 
lower  classes.  Father  Matthew  sailed  from  Dub- 
lin on  the  17th  ult.,  to  embaik  from  Liverpool  to 
America.  The  sentence  of  transportation  on 
John  Martin,  it  is  stated,  will  be  carried  into 
effect. 

England An  unsuccessful  attempt  at  an  as- 

sassination of  tne  Queen  had  been  made  by  an 
Irishman,  named  John  Hamilton,  who  levelled  a 
pistol  at  her,  whilst  she  and  Prince  Albert  were 
returning  to  Buckingham  palace  in  their  carriage 
Irom  Hyde  Park.  The  miscreant  was  immediate- 
ly arrested  The  pistol,  it  is  said,  contained  only 
powder. 

Theie  have  been  no  farther  discussions  of  Ca- 
nadian affairs  in  Parliament,  and  it  is  doubtful  if 
any  will  take  place,  as  the  impression  seems  ge- 
nerally to  prevail  that,  Canada  having  a free 
Constitutional  Parliament,  the  Canadians  are  quite 
capable  of  settling  their  own  affairs.  There  does 
not  appear  to  be  any  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
English  Government  will  sustain  every  act  of 
Lord  Elgin’s  administration; 

In  tbe  House  of  Lords,  on  Monday,  Lord  Stan- 
ley mode  an  elaborate  speech  in  opposition  to  the 
bill  lor  the  repeal  of  the  navigation  laws,  and 
several  amendments  were  offered  which  were  re- 
jected by  decisive  majorities.  The  final  vote  in 
committee  increased  the  late  Ministerial  majori- 
ty oi  10  to  13. 

Markets. — From  Brown,  Shipley  & Co's,  circu- 
lar of  25th  ult. : 

We  have  again  had  a heavy  import  of  Cotton 
this  week,  and  the  supply  into  Liverpool  since 
the  1st  ol  January  now  amounts  to  1,018,0011 
bales  against  651,000  to  same  period  last  season  ; 
the  import  from  ttie  United  Slates  is,  890,000, 
being  an  increase  ol  350,000  bales. 


The  demand  has  continued  steady  and  to  a 
fair  extent  this  week,  but  nol  equal  to  the  quan- 
tity ofiering,  so  that  the  market  has  been  heavy, 
with  a decided  turn  in  favor  of  the  buyers,  par- 
ticularly in  the  low  and  middling  qualities,  in 
which  a reduction  of  id  per  lb.,  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  in  most  of  the  business  of  the  last  few 
days  ; but  for  fair  qualities  the  former  quotations 
of  4g  for  Upland  and  Mobile,  and  4|d  for  Or- 
leans, are  continued,  these  and  the  good  quali- 
ties being  less  plentiful.  The  sales  for  the  week, 
ended  this  day,  amount  to  40,320  bales,  of  which 
5000  have  been  taken  for  export  and  4400  on 
speculation,  and  the  American  descriptions  con- 
sist of  8860  Upland  at  3|a5  ; 12,590  Orleans  at 
3 5 n 6 ; 10,160  Alabama  arid  Mobile  at  3|a5 ; and 
320  Sea  Island  at  6jjal4d  per  lb. 

The  demand  for  Indian  Corn  has  continued 
steady  and  at  some  further  advance,  the  quota- 
tions being  33s  for  white  up  to  36s  per  quarter 
for  yellow,  and  the  latter  now  generally  held  at 
fid  per  qr.  higher.  Flour  is  steady  and  in  mode- 
rate demand  at  23s.a23s.  6d  per  bbl.  for  Western, 
Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  while  prime  Ohio 
has  advanced  to  25s.  per  bbl. 

Only  300  bbls.  turpentine  are  reported  as  sold 
this  week  at  6s.  6d.a6s.  100.  per  butt,  and  800 
bbls. corn mon  Aran  ican  rosin  have  been  disposed 
ot  at  2s.  6d.a2s.  lOd  per  ca  t.,  the  latest  sale  ha- 
ving been  at  Ihe  former  price. 

France — Recent  elections  in  France  have 
resulted  in  favor  of  the  Socialists  and  Red  Re- 
publicans to  a far  greater  extent  than  was  anti- 
cipated. They  will  muster  about  240  strong 
against  twice  this  number,  who,  though  com- 
posed of  parties  and  sections  of  parties  entertain- 
ing opinions  the  very  opposite  of  each  other,  are 
considered  fi  ierids  of  order. 

The  effect  of  the  elections  upon  banks  and 
funds  is  unfavorable. 

In  the  Assembly,  the  affairs  of  Rome  and  Hun- 
gary being  under  consideration,  a debate  arose 
which  is  described  as  the  most  exciting  and  vio- 
lent ever  known.  Propositions  for  an  imme- 
diate declaration  of  war  against  Austria  and 
Russia  were  urged  by  several  speakers,  which 
were  subsequently  modified  by  the  adoption  of 
a resolution  proposed  by  General  Cavaignac, 
recommending  Government  to  adopt  energetic 
measures  to  protect  the  internal  and  external 
interests  of  the  Republic.  Tbe  resolution,  though 
violently  opposed  by  the  Ministry,  was  carried 
by  a majority  of  436  to  184. 

Nothing  has  been  arranged  in  reference  to  the 
change  of  Ministry,  but  it  is  supposed  that  im- 
mediately after  the  new  Assembly  came  toge- 
ther, Marshal  Bugeaud  would  be  called  upon  to 
form  a new  Cabinet. 

On  the  22d,  the  affairs  of  Italy  being  under 
consideration,  M.  Sarraus  said  in  regard  to  the 
Russian  intervention,  that  every  one  knew  {the 
ambition  of  the  Cabinet  at  St.  Pelersburgh  as  well 
as  ttie  spirit  which  guides  it.  This  intervention 
was  a blow  at  European  principles,  and  chiefly 
at  those  which  regulate  France  ; it  is  sufficient, 
in  order  to  show  the  Czar’s  intentions,  to  read 
his  late  manifesto,  which  was  a declaration  of 
war  against  all  democratic  interests. 

If  to  that  document  were  joined  the  declara- 
tion of  the  King  of  Prussia  to  his  army,  no  doubt 
could  be  entertained  respecting  a combination  of 
all  aristocracies  against  democracy.  It  was  im- 
possible that  the  irruption  from  Russia  of  170,000 
men  should  be  solely  for  the  subduing  of  Hun- 
gary. Besides  this  number  there  was  a reserve 
of  180,000  men,  making  a total  of  315,000  who 
had  been  called  to  arms.  Hungary  was  a mere 
pretext.  The  coalition  of  Kings  was  again  form- 
ed, and  he  now  wanted  to  know  what  would  be 
the  policy  ol  Ihe  Frencti  Government. 

The  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  in  reply  said 
that  with  regard  to  Italian  allairs,  the  Assembly 
had  manifested  its  will,  and  that  on  tbe  morrow 
of  its  having  done  so  an  agent  had  been  sent  to 
Italy,  bearing  a detailed  account  of  the  delibera- 
tion, and  orders  to  execute  the  wishes  ol  the  As- 
sembly. He  would  not  return  to  a discussion 
which  had  been  closed.  With  regard  to  Hun- 
gary, something  had  already  been  said  from  the 
tribune  : He  bad  already  said  that  what  took 
place  in  Hungary,  had  excited  the  solicitude  of 
government,  which  had  written  about  it  to  St. 
Petersburg,  London,  Vienna  and  Berlin.  It  had 
been  said  that  the  time  for  negotiation  was  past  ; 
but  as  lor  them  (meaning  government)  they  con 
tmued  to  negotiate. 

Al.  Joly  said  he  preferred  war  to  the  humilia- 
tion of  France ; and  with  a view  to  lest  the  sense 
of  the  Assembly  upon  the  subject  under  consi- 
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deration  lie  proposed  the  following  order  of  the 
day:  “The  National  Assembly  considers  that 
the  manifesto  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia  and  the 
tieaties  passed  between  him  and  the  Kings  of 
Prussia  and  Austria  are  a blow  to  the  principles 
of  the  French  constitution  and  the  rights  of  na- 
tions, and  contrary  to  the  resolutions  of  the  Na- 
tional Assembly,”  &c. 

After  a speech  from  M.  Mauguin,  Gen.  Ca- 
vaignac  ascended  the  tribune,  and  offered  the 
following  resolution  : — 

“ The  National  Assembly  calls  serious  atten- 
tion to  the  events  and  movements  of  troops  ta- 
king place  in  Europe,  and  seeing  in  the  state  of 
affairs  dangers  for  liberty,  and  for  the  Republic, 
recommends  the  government  to  take  energetic 
measures  for  their  protection.” 

Gen.  Cavaignac  said  that  he  thought  the  reso- 
lution would  have  the  effect  of  not  engaging  the 
Republic  in  a recognition  which  it  could  not  ac- 
cept, yet  of  showing  that  the  Assembly  felt  what 
a serious  matter  were  the  events  which  were  now 
occurring  in  Europe. 

M.  July  objected  to  General  Cavaignac’s  mo- 
tion as  not  sufficiently  strong,  and  declared  he 
should  adhere  to  his  own. 

M.  O.  Barrol  said  it  was  necessary  to  reflect 
on  a decision  which  would  be  a manifesto  of 
war. 

JV1.  Ledru  Rollin  urged  the  more  stringent  re- 
solution of  M.Joly.  He  considered  the  mani- 
festo of  the  Emperor  of  Russia  as  a declaration 
of  war  against  the  French  Republic.  When  a 
question  was  placed  on  such  ground,  the  only 
answer  toil  was  a counter  manifesto — to  say 
France  would  defend  herself.  It  was  the  duty 
of  the  Assembly  to  declare  itself,  in  answer  to 
the  Emperor  of  Russia. 

Then  turning  to  the  party  of  the  right,  M.  Le- 
dru Rollin  concluded  by  saying,  “ 1 know  well 
that  you  would  wish  not  to  reply;  you  do  not 
wish  to  assume  on  yourselves  a terrible  respon- 
sibility. If  you  wish  to  prevent  civil  war,  you 
must  energetically  and  promptly  answer  tins 
defiance.”  (Approbation  on  the  left.) 

M.  Odillon  Barrot  again  ascended  the  tribune 
to  answer  the  democratic  leader,  and,  alter  a 
speech  of  considerable  length,  concluded  by  call- 
ing for  the  simple  order  of  the  day. 

M.  Cremieux  followed,  and  spoke  in  the  midst 
of  an  uproar  scarcely  surpassed  in  the  annals  of 
the  Assembly.  At  the  termination  of  his  speech, 
the  voting  commenced  upon  the  proposal  to  pass 
to  the  simple  order  of  the  day. 

At  7 o'clock  the  voting  was  closed,  when  the 
numbers  were,  for  the  simple  order,  53 — against 
it,  459 — majority  406.  On  the  22d  the  discus- 
sion on  foreign  intervention  was  resumed,  at  the 
conclusion  ol  which  a vole  of  the  Assembly  for 
Gen.  Cavaignac’s  proposition  was  taken,  and  re- 
sulted in  its  adoption. 

Mr.  Cremieux  called  the  attention  of  the  As- 
sembly to  an  article  published  in  the  Democratic 
Pacitique  by  M.  Considerant,  in  which  he  said  a 
plot  was  in  preparation  by  certain  members  of 
the  Government  and  some  political  men,  to  de- 
stroy the  Republic  on  a certain  day,  and  called 
tiiai  gentleman  to  give  some  explanations  on  the 
subject. 

M.  Considerant  replied,  that  the  details  had 
been  communicated  to  him  by  a person  on  whom 
he  could  rely,  and  tie  had  considered  it  his  duly 
to  mention  the  subject  to  the  President  of  the 
Council,  and  had  by  that  means  defeated  the 
plot.  A remark  of  iVl.  Considerant  roused  the 
anger  ot  M.  Pierre  Bonaparte,  who  gave  him  the 
lie  in  the  most  unceremonious  manner. 

The  subject  led  to  a warm  discussion,  in  which 
Gen.  Bedeau  delcnded  the  conduct  of  the  army 
sayiug  it  would  always  be  found  ready  to  support 
the  laws  and  constitution. 

The  shipment  of  troops  for  Civita  Vecchia 
continued  actively  at  Toulon  and  Marseilles. 

A grand  review  ot  the  gamson  at  Paris,  by  the 
President,  took  place  un  Monday,  in  the  Cnamp 
de  Mars.  The  reception  of  the  President  by 
1U0,U00  Iroops  was  of  the  most  enthusiastic  de- 
scription. Hearty  shouts  of  Vive  Louis  Napo- 
leon welcomed  him  on  all  sides,  and  were  m sin- 
gular contrast  with  the  almost  unheard  and  feeble 
cries  of  Vue  la  Republique. 

It  is  understood  that  Marshal  Bugeaud  is  to  be 
Minister  of  War  and  President  of  the  Council  of 
the  new  administration.  It  is  as  yet  uncertain 
who  will  fill  the  subordinate  posts,  but  it  is  pro- 
bable that  M.  Leon  Fauciier  will  be  the  Minister 
of  Finance,  and  that  M.  Falleux  will  remain  in 
bis  present  post. 

In  the  recent  election  the  name  of  M.  Ledru. 


Rollin  stands  second,  that  of  Murat  being  before 
his.  From  accidental  circumstances  the  most 
decided  Socialists  are  elected,  while  Lamartine, 
Marrast,  Arago,  Dupont  de  L’Eure,  Marie, 
Fould,  and  all  others  of  the  party  which  caused 
the  revolution  of  February,  are  thrown  out. 

The  contest  of  power  now  lies  between  the 
Red  Republicans  and  the  men  of  the  several  par- 
ties— the  Legitimists,  Orleanists,  and  the  Bona- 
parlists.  The  Moderate  R-publicans  have  no 
Incus  standi  in  France. 

Prussia. — The  King  of  Prussia  has  issued  a 
manifesto  to  his  subjects  condemning  the  late 
revolts,  saying  that  they  were  gotten  up  by  Ihe 
enemies  ol  Germany.  He  says  he  will  shortly 
submit  a Constitution  to  his  people  which  has 
been  sanctioned  by  other  Governments,  and 
which  shall  have  unity  for  its  basis,  and  thereby 
guarantee  to  Germany  a free  representation. 

The  siege  of  Berlin  was  prosecuted  with  in- 
creased vigor,  caused  by  the  discovery  of  a con- 
spiracy for  a desperate,  and,  as  was  believed, 
dangerous  outbreak. 

It  is  further  reported  that  negotiations  for  an- 
other Normal  constitution  were  almost  termina- 
ted. It  is  said  that  its  provisions  m the  main  re- 
semble those  of  the  Frankfort  constitution,  but 
that  the  King  of  Prussia  will  only  assume  the 
lilJe  of  Protector  instead  of  Emperor,  and  that 
Austria  will  form  no  part  of  the  Empire,  though 
connected  with  it  by  a close  defensive  alliance. 

Hungary. — The  Z eitung  Constitutional,  pub- 
lishes Kossuth’s  proclamation  giving  an  account 
of  the  recent  defeat  of  the  Russians  by  him.  Jn 
this  engagement  36,000  Russians  surrendered  to 
'.he  Hungarian  forces.  All  their  arms,  ammuni- 
tion and  cannon  were  also  taken  possession  of  by 
the  Hungarians.  This  confirms  the  previous  news 
of  the  Russian  defeat  but  no  authentic  details 
are  received. 

The  surrender  of  lhe  city  of  Bologna  is  con 
tradicted,  though  it  hjs  been  bombarded  and  re 
duced  almost  to  ashes.  The  loss  of  life  was 
frightful,  bat  the  gallant  city  still  held  out. 

The  latest  accounts  from  Europe  slate  that  the 
Russian  force,  placed  in  an  attitude  for  opera- 
tions in  central  Europe,  amounts  to  350,000  men, 
with  600  field  pieces.  The  left  wing  of  this 
army,  consisting  of  65,000  men,  was  bealen  by 
the  Hungarians,  as  reported.  The  Russian  loss 
wa3  6,000  killed  and  36,000  prisoners. 

A letter  Irom  Vienna,  of  the  18th,  in  the  Bres- 
lauer  Zeitung,  states  that  the  Hungarians  have 
occupied  Carlovitz,  lire  clnef  town  of  the  Ser- 
vian principality. 

The  news  of  the  occupation  of  Temeswar, 
Arad,  Carlovitz  and  Pautsfiova,  by  the  Hunga- 
rians, is  confirmed. 

A rumor  was  current  at  Raab,  on  the  16th  in- 
stant, of  the  Russians  having  entered  Hungary, 
near  Dukia,  and  of  their  having  suffered  a defeat 
from  Dembinsky,  who  engaged  them  between 
Bartfeld  and  Eneries. 

The  news  of  the  defeat  of  the  Russians,  by 
Bern,  is  confirmed,  though  we  are  still  in  want  of 
authentic  details  of  that  important  action. 

According  to  news  received  from  Debreezin 
of  the  9th  of  May,  the  President  of  the  Hunga- 
rian Council  and  the  Ministers  of  Justice  ex- 
plained their  views  to  the  Upper  Chamber.  They 
said  they  were  ministers  ol  the  Revolution,  and 
desire  to  give  a revolutionary  direction  to  the 
country,  and  to  establish  a Republic  based  on  a 
Democracy.  Kossuth  has  declared  bis  intention 
to  retire  into  private  life  as  soon  as  he  has  ac- 
complished his  purpose  of  freeing  his  country. 

Georgey  has  addressed  a letter  to  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  of  the  Austrians,  calling  on  him 
to  treat  his  prisoners  with  humanity  ; but  he 
adds,  that  all  the  Hungarians  found  in  arms 
against  their  countrymen  will  be  put  to  death. 

The  Roman  Republic — Intelligence  had 
reached  Paris  from  Marseilles,  that  the  Duke 
d’harcourt,  the  Minister  of  the  French  Repub- 
lic at  the  Court  of  Rome,  had  arrived  from  that 
city  as  the  bearer  of  a convention  concluded  be- 
tween the  Roman  Republic  and  that  of  France. 
All  hostilities  had  been  for  some  days  suspended, 
and  it  was  believed  that  the  news  is  substantially 
correct. 

Italy. — On  the  15th  of  May  the  French,  hav- 
ing attempted  an  entrance  into  the  city  of  Rome 
over  the  Melvean  Bridge,  it  was  blown  up  in  or- 
der to  prevent  them  Irom  so  doing. 

The  French  forces  were  stationed  on  both 
banks  of  the  Tiber,  between  Palo  and  Rome.  At 
the  last  advices  their  rear  guard  was  lour  miles 
from  tho  city,  and  that  of  the  Neapolitan  forces 


twelve  miles.  There  was  also  a small  body  of 
Spaniards  at  Finnicino. 

Denmark. — The  Altona  Mercury  says  that  the 
last  letter  of  Lord  Palmerston  was  couched  in 
very  decisive  language  in  regard  to  the  blockade, 
and  it  is  supposed  that  the  English  war-steamer 
will  not  long  tolerate  the  present  state  of  things 
— the  more  si  since  several  neutral  vessels, 
namely,  two  English  and  one  Dutch,  have  been 
brought  in. 

From  the  East. — Accounts  have  been  receiv- 
ed from  Calcutta  to  the  7th,  and  Bombay  to  the 
17th  of  April,  from  which  we  learn  that  the  war 
in  the  Punjaub  is  entirely  over,  and  that  the  last 
of  the  Sikh  sovereignty  had  sinned  away  his  title, 
by  which  act  this  vast  extent  of  country,  some  one 
hundred  thousand  miles  square,  has  become  part 
and  parcel  of  the  British  E npire  in  India. 

The  intelligence  from  Hong  Kong  is  received 
to  April  1st.  Great  excitement  prevails  at  Can- 
ton, as  the  time  approaches  for  opening  the  gales 
to  foreigners,  arid  the  merchants  are  afraid  of  the 
popular  fury  which  it  even  seems  likely  to  occa- 
sion. They  therefore  from  prudential  motives 
stop  the  trade  in  cotton  yarn,  foreign  woollen 
and  piece  goods,  until  the  act  shall  have  been 
consummated. 

Considerable  quantities  of  gold  had  arrived 
from  California,  and  several  vessels  at  Hong 
Kong  were  fitted  out,  laden  with  goads  for  San 
Francisco. 

From  Yucatan. — The  New  Orleans  Delta  has 
advices  from  Yucatan  to  the  7th  ult. 

The  war  still  continued  with  much  activity  on 
the  part  of  the  savages.  Many  skirmishes  had 
taken  place,  without  any  decisive  result. 

The  Yucatecos  are  now  in  possession  of  Ti- 
hosuco,  Saban,  Chemax  and  Bacalar.  Col.  Ro- 
sade  had  ordered  a sally  to  be  made  from  Tiho- 
suco  by  four  hundred  men,  to  drive  back  the  In- 
dians in  that  vicinity. 

From  Monte  Video. — Commercial  Decree: — 
The  following  decree  has  been  issued  by  the  go- 
vernment : — 

Ministry  of  Finance,  ) 
Montevideo,  April  16t/i,  1849.  ) 

Decree: — The  Government,  being  desirous 
of  reducing  the  impost  of  fifteen  dollars  per  bar- 
rel on  Flour,  which  powerful  reasons  compelled 
it  to  establish,  has  found  the  means,  by  making 
other  articles  (which  from  their  nature,  are  bet- 
ter calculated  than  Flour  to  bear  the  impost) 
contribute  to  raise  the  amount  then  considered 
indispensable,  consequently  decrees  : 

Art.  1.  From  the  first  day  of  May  forthcoming, 
all  merchandise  despatched  from  this  custom 
house  for  consumption,  (with  the  exception  of 
Wheat,  Flour  and  Grain,)  shall  pay  a municipal 
duty  ol  4 per  cent.,  at  the  same  time  and  in  the 
same  office  where  the  ordinary  duties  are  paid. 

2.  Every  barrel  of  Flour,  or  its  equivalent  in 
any  other  package  than  those  despatched  through 
the  custom  house,  shall  pay  the  duty  after  the 
promulgation  of  the  deeree, [twenty  reals,  in  the 
manner  and  place  designated  in  the  previous  ar- 
ticle. 

3.  Each  fanega  of  Wheat,  of  all,  classes,  shall 
pay  ten  reals. 

4.  The  Flour  and  Wheat  despatched  by  the 
custom  house,  but  still  under  the  inspection  of 
the  special  commission  of  this  article  subject  to 
the  impost  of  $15,  shall  pay,  in  order  to  tree  it- 
self, twenty  reals  per  barrel,  and  ten  reals  per  fa- 
nega on  Wheat,  in  all  the  present  month. 

5.  This  payment  may  be  made  with  notes  at 
sixty  days’  sight,  with  two  endorsers,  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  special  commission  of  this  article. 

6.  This  impost  shall  last  no  longer  than  neces- 
sary to  pay  the  debt  incurred  on  the  article  of 
Flour,  the  liquidation  of  which  shall  lake  place 
immediately. 

7.  The  Directory  of  the  Purchasing  Society 
of  the  revenue  of  the  custom  house  is  charged 
with  the  execution  of  this  decree,  in  that  part 
which  refers  to  its  collection. 

8.  Let  it  be  made  known,  published,  and  in- 
serted in  the  National  Register,  communicated 
to  the  Honorable  Assembly  of  Notables. 

(Signed,)  Guarez, 

Bruno  Mas. 

Hungary. — From  an  article  in  the  May  num- 
ber ol  Blackwood’s  Magazine  we  extract  ihe  an- 
nexed account  of  the  origin  of  the  Hungarian 
Kingdom,  which  will  be  read  with  increased  in- 
terest at  this  time  ; 
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The  Kingdom  of  Hungary  ( Hungerey)  founded 
by  the  Majjars  in  the  tenth  century,  had  for  se- 
veral generations  been  distinguished  amongst  the 
nations  of  Europe,  when  another  pagan  tribe  from 
the  same  slock — issuing  like  them  from  the  Mon- 
golian plains,  and  turning  the  Black  Sea  by  the 
south,  as  they  had  done  by  the  north — crossed  the 
Bosphorus,  overturned  the  throne  of  the  Cse-ars, 
and  established  on  its  ruins  an  Asiatic  E upire, 
which  became  the  terror  of  Christendom.  The 
Majjars,  converted  to  Christianity,  encountered 
on  the  banks  of  the  Danube  this  cognate  race, 
converted  Islamism,  and  became  the  first  bulwark 
of  Christian  Europe  against  theTuiks.  The  de- 
serts of  Central  Asia  which  had  sent  forth  the 
warlike  tribe  that  threatened  Eastern  Europe 
with  subjugation,  had  also  furnished  the  prowess 
that  was  destined  to  arrest  their  progress.  The 
court  of  Hungary  had  long  been  the  resort  of  men 
of  learning  and  science  ; the  chivalry  of  Europe 
had  flocked  to  her  camps,  w here  military  ardor 
was  never  disappointed  of  a cumbat,  or  religious 
zeal  of  an  opportunity  to  slaughter  infidels.  In 
1526,  Ludovic,  King  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia, 
with  t tie  flower  of  the  Hungarian  chivalry,  fell 
fighting  with  the  Turks  at  the  disastrous  battle  of 
Mohacs,  the  Flodden  field  of  Hungary.  The  mo- 
narchy was  then  elective,  but  wren  the  late  king 
Jeft  heirs  of  his  body  the  election  was  but  a mallei 
of  form.  When  the  monarch  died  without  leaving 
an  heir  of  his  body,  the  nation  freely  exercised 
its  right  of  election  , arid  on  more  than  one  such 
occasion  had  chosen  their  king  from  amongst  the 
men. hers  of  princely  houses  in  other  parts  of 
Europe.  In  this  manner  Charles  Bober  I,  of  the 
Neapolitan  branch  of  the  House  of  Anjou  and 
Ladislas,  King  of  Bohemia,  son  of  Casiinir  King 
of  Boland,  and  lather  of  Ludowc,  who  fell  al 
Mohacs,  tiad  been  placed  upun  itie  throne,  Lu- 
dovic died  without  issue,  and  he  was  the  Iasi 
male  of  his  line — it  therefore  oecame  necessary 
to  choose  a king  from  some  other  house.  Ferdi- 
nand, brother  of  the  Emporor  Chai  les  V.,  had 
married  his  cousin  Anne,  daughter  ol  Ladislas, 
and  sister  of  Ludovic  the  late  King  of  Hungary 
and  Buhernia.  His  personal  character,  his  con- 
nexion with  the  royal  family  ol  Hungary,  and  the 
support  he  might  expect  trom  me  Emperor  in 
the  war  against  the  Turks,  prevailed  over  the 
national  aniipalhy  to  Austua,  and  he  was  elected 
to  tlie  vacant  ttirone,  though  not  without  a con- 
test. He  was  crowned  according  to  the  ancient 
customs  of  Hungary,  and  at  his  coronation  look 
the  oath  which  had  tieen  administered  on  similar 
occasions  to  his  predecessors.  He  thereby  bound 
himsell  to  govern  according  to  the  Jaws,  and  to 
maintain  and  deleud  the  constitution' and  the  ter- 
ritory of  Hungary.  He  was  likewise  elected 
King  of  Bohemia,  after  subscribing  a document, 
by  which  he  renounced  every  other  claim  to  the 
crown  than  that  which  he  derived  from  his  elec- 
tion. The  emperor  surrendered  to  him  ibecruwr. 
ol  Austria,  and  these  three  crowns  were  thus,  lor 
the  first  lime,  united  in  a prince  of  the  house  ol 
Flapsburg.  These  Slates  were  altogether  inde- 
penuenl  one  of  another,  had  their  separate  laws, 
insLituiions,  and  customs,  and  had  no  other  bond 
of  connexion  than  the  accidental  union  of  the 
crowns  in  one  person — a union  which  might  al 
any  time,  on  the  demise  ol  the  crown,  have  been 
dissolved.  It  lesembied,  in  this  respect,  the 
union  ot  the  crowns  ot  Great  Britain  and  Hano- 
ver in  ihe  persons  ol  our  own  sovereigns,  that  it 
lell  the  knigduiris  both  de  jure  and  de  Judo  inde- 
pendent ol  each  other,  in  155e,  Feruinaod  was 
elected  Emperor  ol  Germany  ; but  as  emperor  he 
could  claim  no  jurisdiction  m Hungary,  which 
was  not  then,  anu  never  was  includeu  in  tiie  Ger- 
man empire. 

The  monarchy  of  Hungary  continued  to  be 
elective,  and  the  nation  continued  to  give  a pre 
Itience  to  tlie  heirs  ol  tlie  lale  monarch.  The 
pimtes  ol  the  house  ol  Hapsburg,  wtio  succeeded 
lu  Itie  throne  ol  Austria,  were  ilius  successively 
elected  to  mat  of  Hungaiy;  were  separately 
crow  ned  in  that  kingdom,  according  to  its  ancieut 
customs;  and  al  their  corouaiion  took  the  same 
oath  that  Ferdinand  had  taken. 

In  1687  the  states  bl  Hungary  decreed  that  the 
throne,  winch  had  hitherto  been  filled  by  elec- 
tion, should  Iheucelorward  be  hereditary  in  Itie 
male  hens  ol  the  house  ol  Hapsburg  ; and  in  1723, 
Itie  diet,  by  agreeing  tu  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  ol 
Charles  Hi.  ol  Hungary,  (the  Emperor  Charles 
Vi.  ol  Geimauy,)  extended  the  right  ol  succes- 
sion to  the  le.i.aie  descendants  ol  that  prince. 
T hese  two  measures  were  intended,  and  calcula- 
ted, to  perpeiuale  the  union  ol  the  two  crowns  in 
the  same  person.  The  order  ol  succession  to  tfie 


crown  of  Hungary  was  thus  definitely  settled  by 
statute,  and  could  not  legally  be  departed  from, 
unless  with  the  concurrence  both  of  the  diet  and 
of  the  sovereign.  If  Austria  was  transmitted  in 
the  same  order  of  succession  as  that  in  which  the 
crown  of  Hungary  had  been  settled,  the  union 
would  be  preserved  ; but  any  deviation  in  Aus- 
tria from  the  order  fixed  by  law  in  Hungary 
would  lead  to  a separation  of  the  crowns,  unless 
the  Hungarian  diet  could  be  induced  to  consent 
to  a new  settlement.  Thus  we  have  seen  the 
crowns  of  Great  Britain  and  Hanover  united  for 
four  generations,  and  separated  in  the  fifth,  be- 
cause  one  was  settled  on  heirs  male  or  female, 
the  other  on  heirs  male  only. 


The  Hungarian  Leaders. — For  the  following 
interesting  memoirs  of  these  two  distinguished 
leaders  in  the  contest  of  Hungary  with  Austria 
and  Russia — Bern  and  Kossuth  — we  are  indebted, 
for  the  former  to  the  New  York  Truth  Telle*, 
and  for  the  latter  to  tlie  Foreign  Correspondent 
of  the  Newark  (N.  J.)  Advertiser  : — 

General  Joseph  Bem. — Bern,  is  a native  of 
Tarnow  in  Gallicia.  He  was  born  in  1795,  de- 
scended from  an  ancient  and  noble  family,  of 
four  hundred  years  standing,  and  though  origi- 
nally of  foreign  origin,  like  the  Geraidinea  in 
Ireland,  they  have  by  nobleness  and  virtue,  be- 
come true  and  patriotic  Poles.  He  was  educated 
at  the  University  of  Cracow;  he  attended  the 
Military  School  at  Warsaw,  conducted  by  the 
French  General,  Pelletier.  Al  the  termination 
of  his  studies,  he  entered  the  army  as  a subal- 
tern in  the  Mounted  Artillery.  He  was  with 
Davoust  and  McDonald  in  the  disastrous  Rus- 
sian Campaign  of  1812,  and  finally  became  a 
prisoner  ol  war  by  the  capitulation  of  Dantzig, 
and  was  sent  back  to  Poland.  He  subsequently 
entered  the  Polish  army  under  the  command  of 
the  Grand  Duke  Constantine,  and  attained  the 
rank  of  Captain  and  the  position  of  Prolessor  of 
the  newly  organized  Military  School.  His  pat- 
riotic feelings  involved  him  in  difficulties  wilh 
the  government,  and  he  was  confined  for  a long 
time  in  a dungeon  as  loathsome  as  a refined  Rus- 
sian barbarity  could  -invent.  When,  however, 
he  obtained  a trial,  he  was  declared  innocent; 
at  the  instigation  of  the  Grand  Duke  he  was 
tried  a second  time  for  the  same  offence  and  sen- 
tenced to  three  months’  imprisonment.  He  soon 
alter  retired  from  ihe  Russian  service,  and  em- 
ployed his  leisure  in  literary  pursuits,  and  wrote 
tits  great  work  upon  the  “ Steam  Engine,  as  ap- 
plied to  Mechanics.”  On  the  rising  ol  his  coun- 
trymen in  1830,  tie  hastened  to  Poland,  and  was 
made  Major  and  Commander  of  a battery  of 
Flying  Artillery.  He  took  part  in  the  battle  of 
igame,  where  8000  Poles  were  victorious  over 
20,000  Russians,  and  Bern’s  sixteen  guns  silenced 
lorty  of  the  enemies.  For  his  gallant  conduct 
on  this  occasion  he  was  made  Lieutenant  Colonel 
on  the  field.  Before  the  defence  of  Warsaw  he 
was  Major  General.  After  the  suppression  of 
the  Revolution,  he  escaped  to  France  ; in  1832 
we  find  him  in  Portugal,  supporting  ihe  cause  ot 
Don  Pedro.  After  the  last  French  Revolution, 
lie  went  to  Vienna,  where  he  organized  me  mi- 
litia, (Wahrmannsclialt)  and  became  their  com- 
mander. After  the  bmnnardment  a price  was 
set  upon  his  head,  but  he  was  fortunately  ena- 
bled to  escape  in  disguise  to  Hungary,  where  he 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  affairs.  The  subse- 
quent success  of  the  Hungarian  arms  justify 
their  high  opinion  of  the  military  talents  oi 
General  Bern.  It  is  somewhat  singular  that  the 
three  leading  men  among  the  Magyars,  at  the 
present  time,  are  Pules,  viz ; Bem,  Dembyrisky 
end  Cnizanovvski,  all  highly  distinguished  in  me 
Polish  Revolution.  They  are  fighting  to  day  as 
notHy  lor  ioreign  nationality  as  they  did  fur  meir 
own  oil  the  bluudy  fields  ol  Poland. 

Kossuth. — Louis  Kossuth  is  oue  of  the  most 
remarkable  men  of  itie  preseul  age.  Not  only  is 
he  au  orator  of  Ihe  moat  surprising  power,  but 
lie  proves  to  be  a statesman  ol  consummate  fore- 
sight, and  a chief,  civil  and  military,  both  bold 
aim  prudent. 

Tfie  effect  of  his  oratory  is  said  to  be  astonish- 
ing. In  his  tour  through  the  provinces  to  raise 
tlie  landslurm  (.all  the  able  bodied,)  so  great  was 
his  power  over  the  peasantry,  that  frequently 
men,  women  and  children  together,  running  to 
their  houses,  and  seizing  hooks  or  whatever  ttieir 
hunus  could  find,  assembled  on  the  spot,  and  in- 
sisted on  being  led  directly  against  Hie  enemy. 
Many  women  are  lound  serving  in  the  Hungarian 
ranks,  and  sometimes  even  noble  ladies  command 


in  person  the  troops  raised,  equipped  and  paid  by 
themselves. 

Kossuth  is  accused  by  his  enemies  of  great 
violence  and  contempt  of  justice,  but  1 have  not 
been  able  to  find  a single  instance  well  authenti- 
cated. 

The  present  position  of  this  extraordinary  man 
is  owing  p urely  to  the  .force  of  his  talents.’  A 
few  years  ago  he  was  a poor  and  obscure  lawyer 
in  the  town  of  Pesth,  depending  chiefly  for  sub- 
sistence by  acting  as  secretary  or  steward  to 
several  deputies  of  the  Diet. 

He  was  born  in  a little  village  of  the  north  of 
Hungary,  April  27,  1806,  of  a poor  but  noble 
family  of  Sclavonian  origin.  His  father  acted 
as  steward  to  another  nobleman  of  more  favored 
circumstances,  but  was  not  able,  it  seems,  to 
support  his  son  at  the  university.  The  application 
and  talents  of  the  latter,  how  ever,  found  him 
friends,  who  not  only  enabled  him  to  finish  his 
studies,  but  also  continued  to  assist  him  subse- 
quently. 

In  1835,  when  so  strong  an  opposition  existed 
against  the  Austrian  Government  in  the  Hunga- 
rian Diet,  Kossulh,  who  was  already  somewhat 
known  as  the  founder  of  political  clubs  for  young 
men,  was  employed  to  conduct  an  opposition  pa- 
per. The  proceedings  of  the  Diet  up  to  this 
time  had  never  been  properly  reported.  The 
government  would  not  allow  the  employment  of 
stenographers,  and  the  reports,  as  tney  appeared 
in  the  official  journal,  gave  no  idea  at  all  of  the 
real  proceedings.  All  liberal  speeches  and  pro- 
positions, as  well  as  expositions  of  the  abuses  of 
the  administration,  were  entirely  suppressed. 
Kossulh  learned  stenography,  and  undertook  to 
give  the  true  reports.  Bui,  as  it  would  be  ne- 
cessary to  submit  his  paper,  if  printed,  to  the 
censorship,  by  which  every  thing  liberal  would 
be  crossed  out,  he  went  to  the  immense  labor  of 
issuing  it  in  manuscript.  A great  number  of 
persons  were  employed  to  copy,  and  thus  it  was 
sent  in  the  letter  lorm  to  every  part  of  the  coun- 
try. Tliis  extraordinary  manner  of  proceeding 
surprised  the  government,  which  for  a time  was 
al  a complete  loss  what  to  do.  It  soon,  however, 
took  its  resolution.  Every  one  of  these  danger- 
ous letters  was  put  out  of  the  way  helore  reach- 
ing its  destination. 

When  this  became  known,  they  were  no  longer 
trusted  to  Ihe  post;  but  the  local  authorities  of 
the  different  countries  look  the  charge  of  convey- 
ing and  distributing  them  to  the  subscribers. 
The  county  of  Pesth,  in  which  the  paper  appear- 
ed, even  authorized  publicly,  in  spile  ot  the  go- 
vernmenl,  its  issue  and  distribution.  Thus  mat- 
ters continued  till  May  2d,  1836,  about  a year 
after  the  estaoiishinent  of  the  paper,  when,  on 
the  closing  of  the  Diet  by  the  King  (Emperor  of 
Austria)  six,  persons  suudenly  disappeared  : Ba- 
ron Wesselengi,  the  most  formidable  enemy  of 
the  government  in  the  Diet,  Kossuth,  the  editor 
of  me  opposite  paper,  and  lour  students  of  law, 
leaders  in  the  young  men’s  political  clubs.  . For 
above  three  years,  the  public  was  entirely  igno- 
rant of  the  late  of  these  persons.  At  last,  id 
1839  they  appeared  agam,  as  mysteriously  as 
they  tiad  disapproved,  not  even  knowing  tfiem- 
selves  when  they  had  been,  lor  they  had  been 
seized  secretly,  and  conveyed  blindloid  to  dun- 
geons, from  winch  they  were  brought  out  in  the 
same  manner.  But  wnat  a horriu  change  three 
yeais  in  damp,  filmy  dungeons  had  made!  Wes- 
selengi  was  uliud,  Lovassay,  oue  of  the  students, 
crazed,  and  trie  rest  dangeruusly  ill.  Kossuth 
seems  to  have  escaped  the  least  affected,  though 
his  constitution  was  thereby  much  shattered. 
Such  was  the  detestaole  eonauct  ol  the  Austrian 
government. 

T he  unjust  imprisonment  of  Kossuth  rendered 
him  of  course  extremely  popular.  A year  alter, 
be  became  euiior,  though  not  openly,  ol  a paper 
issued  in  Pesth,  called  me  Tesli  Hirlap,  So 
popular  did  this  paper  immediately  become,  that 
Horn  563  suhsenuers,  which  it  had  in  July  of 
1841,  u amounted  by  the  end  of  the  year  to  11,* 
UUU,  which  is  a greater  number  than  any  paper 
in  Germany  has  at  present,  except  the  Augsburg 
Algemeiue  'Zieilung.  It  appeared  every  day,  al  Ilia 
low  price  ol  4 florins  (ftl,6^j  cts.)  a year,  its 
character  was  exclusively  political  and  national. 

Besides  opposing  the  Austrian  government  on 
general  questions,  it  brought  to  light  many  abuses 
ot  aduiiuislialioii  both  local  and  general,  which, 
when  known,  surprised  the  people.  It  was  very 
soon  alter  its  establishment  to  be  seen  tu  me 
hand  of  almost  every  peasant. 

T he  active  natuie  of  Kossuth  would  not  now 
suffer  film  to  remain  idle.  He  turned  fits  alteu- 
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lion  to  founding  societies  for  establishing  and  en- 
couraging domestic  mat  ufactures,  and  for  con- 
structing public  roads. 

In  six  months  after  the  foundation  of  the  “ pro- 
tection societies,”  by  Kossu'h,  more  than  half 
the  Hungarian  people  were  pledged  to  wear  only 
articles  of  domestic  manufacture. 

On  the  22J  of  February,  at  Paris,  Kossuth  used 
the  following  words  in  a speech  : 

“ Since  600  years,  we  form  a constitutional 
State;  we  wish  therefore,  that  ministers  sit  on 
these  benches,  to  hear  and  answer  our  questions. 
From  this  day  forth,  we  toish  to  have  an  Hungarian 
Ministry." 

Five  days  after,  the  news  of  the  movement  at 
Paris  reached  Presburg.  The  conduct  of  Kos- 
suth at  this,  not  only  contributed  more  than  that 
of  any  other  man,  to  rouse  up  the  Hungarians  to 
demand  their  rights,  but  also  had  great  effect  in 
exciting  to  activity  the  people  of  Vienna  itself. 
He  was  at  the  head  of  the  population,  which,  the 
I6th  of  l'4arch,  demanded  and  obtained  from  the 
Empire  a separate  Hungarian  ministry.  From 
this  time  forth  he  was  the  soul  of  the  Hungarian 
Diet.  As  dangers  and  difficulty  carne,  his  influ- 
ence increased.  On  the  11th  of  June  tie  became 
finance  minister.  June  17th  broke  out  the  war 
with  the  Servians.  August  25lh  with  Croatia. 
September  .20 1 h he  was  president  of  the  ministry. 
September  26th  appears  the  “ Imperial  Manifest,” 
which  produces*lhe  open  rupture  between  Hun- 
gary and  Austria.  At  the  head  of  the  committee 
of  surety  Kossuth  now  conducted  Hungarian  af- 
fairs. His  history  since,  is  that  of  Hungary 
itself,  which  we  need  not  repeat  here. 

The  Three  Great  Events  tn  Europe. — From 
the  London  Times  of  May  10. — In  the  present  cri- 
sis of  the  affairs  of  Europe,  the  rapid  transmission 
of  persons  and  of  intelligence,  the  unrestricted 
activity  of  the  press,  and  the  common  interests 
which  have  sprung  up  in  thirty-four  years  of 
peace,  have  rendered  the  reverberation  of  eaeh 
successive  explosion  all  but  instantaneous,  and 
concentrated  in  the  action  and  reaction  of  a few 
days  those  impulses  and  results  which  were  in 
former  times  suspended  in  their  operation  by  dis- 
tance, secresy,  and  the  sinuosity  of  political  art. 
In  consequence  of  this  decided  change  in  the 
mode  of  conducting  all  human  affairs,  every  inci- 
dent is  added  with  instant  rapidity  to  the  sum  to- 
tal of  political  motives,  and  has  its  visible  eflect 
on  the  next  result  ; so  that  to  form  a correct  es- 
timate of  the  general  causes  which  bear  most 
closely  on  the  peace  and  freedom  of  the  world,  it 
is  necessary  to  embrace  the  whole  complicated 
subject  from  Jutland  to  Palermo,  and  from  Pans 
to  the  Dardanelles.  In  all  Ibis  vast  and  intricate 
scene  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  affirm  that  any 
one  point  is  of  paramount  importance  over  the 
rest  ; v. e have  not  to  deal  with  any  single  evil, 
like  that  of  the  military  genius  of  Bonaparte 
when  it  soared  to  universal  monarchy  ana  em- 
braced the  continent  of  Europe  ; the  phenomena 
we  v.  itness  are  infinitely  various,  and  yet  they 
are  so  closely  connected  together  that  it  is  scarce- 
ly possible  to  consider  them  apait  from  each 
oher. 

Three  great  events,  however,  claim  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  our  chief  attention — the  advance  of 
the  Russian  troops  tiiLo  Hungary,  the  approach  of 
a French  army  to  Rome,  and  lastly  the  prospect 
of  a seriuus  contest  between  all  the  existing  gov- 
ernments ol  Germany  and  large  masses  ol  the  peo- 
ple already  pledged  to  risk  everything  in  defence 
of  national  unity  and  democratic  institutions.  We 
believe  that  hi  this  country  these  events  are  unan- 
imously regarded  by  men  ol  all  parlies  with  se- 
rious apprehensions  and  sincere  regret.  They 
bode  no  good  to  Europe  or  to  the  tunes  we  live 
in.  They  menace  the  world  with  a conflict  of 
extreme  parlies.  But,  as  the  tempest  blackens 
day  by  day,  it  is  impossible  to  i.eny  ttiat  the 
chances  ol  any  rational  compromise  or  adjust- 
ment ol  these  differences  dimmish,  and  they  are 
left  mure  and  more  to  the  arbitration  ot  the 
sword.  Yet  even  when  this  conflict  has  been 
lought  and  woo,  the  victorious  parly,  whichever 
it  may  be,  will  be  alike  embarrassed  to  restore 
the  tranquility  of  society  and  the  authority  of 
government,  either  by  the  force  of  military  des- 
potism or  by  the  license  of  unlimited  democracy. 

Our  intention  is  not  to  recriminate  upon  the 
errors  which  may  have  been  commuted  by  min- 
isters of  this  country,  under  circumstances  ol 
such  novelty  and  ditliculty  as  to  embarrass  the 
most  candid  and  eulighlened  judgment.  But  we 
at  least  are  completely  innocent  ot  them.  We 
do  not  ascribe  to  any  British  Minister  absolute 


control  over  such  events;  for  the  prudent  neu- 
trality to  which  England  is  resolved  to  adhere 
leaves  her  representatives  abroad  with  very  di- 
minished influence,  and  we  blame  no  man  for 
mischances  which  fell  out  beyond  his  reach  or 
power.  But  as  a matter  offset,  we  observe  that 
it  is  the  unhappy  debility  of  Austria  which  has 
given  the  Russians  their  present  footing  on  the 
Danube,  and  has  given  the  French  their  present 
footing  on  the  Tiber.  If  any  Englishman  has 
contributed,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  prolong  the 
embarrassments  or  to  increase  this  debility  of 
Austria,  he  has  likewise  and  thereby  contributed 
to  these  two  foreign  interventions.  There  was 
one  moment,  and  but  one,  that  we  know  of,  when 
this  catastrophe  might  have  been  averted.  It 
was  about  this  day  twelvemonth  when  Austria 
supplicated  England  to  effect  a peace  with  Sar- 
dinia on  the  basis  of  the  cession  of  Lombardy. 
If  that  proposition  had  been  vigorously  acted  up- 
on, tne  greater  part  of  Northern  Italy  would 
have  been  independent,  the  armies  of  Sardinia 
and  Naples  might  have  defended  the  Italian  go 
vernmenls  against  anarchy,  and  the  imperial 
forces,  not  being  divided  between  a foreign  and  a 
domestic  war,  would  probably  have  terminated 
the  latter  before  the  Hungarians  had  had  the 
time  to  organize  their  present  army  or  the  arro- 
gance to  propose  conditions  incompatible  with 
the  existence  of  the  empire- 

The  fact  that  the  Austrian  empire  is  held  to- 
gether by  little  more  than  the  Bame  of  sovereign 
and  the  discipline  of  an  army — the  fact  that  some 
of  Us  thief. cities  are  disaffected,  Us  races  incited 
one  against  another,  and  that  its  kingdoms  of 
Hungary  and  Lombardy  have  repudiated  the  im- 
perial authority — the  fact  that  in  Germany  itself 
Austria  is  forsaken  by  her  natural  allies  and  as- 
sailed by  a strange  combination  of  democracy  and 
imperialism,  are  all  unconlrovertable.  But  it  is 
precisely  because  this  power  has  been  reuuced  to 
a condition  so  far  beneath  her  ancient  dignity  and 
the  place  she  has  hitherto  filled  in  Europe,  that 
we  see  the  Russian  and  the  French  armies  in  their 
respective  positions  on  the  frontiers  of  Germany 
and  in  Central  Italy;  for,  although  both  these  in- 
teiventions  have  been  undertaken  against  the  re- 
volutionary principle  of  the  Hungarian  insurgents 
and  the  Roman  demagogues,  we  are  not  the  less 
sensible  to  the  blow  which  they  are  calculated  to 
inflict  on  the  political  independence  of  the  Aus 
tnan  empire. 

Whatever  tends  to  weaken  or  disunite  the 
forces  of  central  Europe,  which  are  represented 
by  the  Germanic  conlederation  and  the  Austrian 
empire,  lends  in  the  same  proportion  to  increase 
the  relative  power  and  to  awaken  the  ambition  of 
the  great  military  nations  of  France  and  Russia. 
That  is  the  plain  and  incontrovertible  principle 
which  we  apply  to  the  great  occurrences  of  the 
present  time,  holding  it  to  be  a fundamental  pro- 
position of  British  policy,  that  our  interests  are 
opposed  to  the  ascendancy  or  progress  of  either 
extreme,  whether  it  hoists  the  banner  of  the 
French  republic  or  ol  Russian  absolutism.  For 
this  reason  we  have  deprecated,  and  we  deplore, 
the  political  contest  which  threatens  to  divide 
and  dismember  Germany,  under  the  pretext  of 
unity,  and  to  icduce  her  to  the  condition  of  a fede- 
ral republic,  under  the  pretext  of  a federal  em- 
pire. For  this  reason  we  lament  the  division  ol 
the  resources  of  the  Austrian  empire  against  it- 
self which  has  left  the  ministers  ot  that  crown  no 
belter  expedient  than  to  accept  the  succor  of  a 
Russian  army,  and  has  ended  in  the  resolution  of 
the  Magyars  to  depose  the  House  of  Hapsburg 
Lorraine,  for  even,  if  the  Hungarian  campaign 
were  successful  the  difficulty  of  re-orgamzing  the 
government  of  that  country  will  remain  ex- 
tremely great,  the  dissension  betv.  een  Peslh  and 
Vienna  is  incurably  deep,  and  not  only  Austria, 
but  Germany  itself , is  threatened  with  the  loss 
ot  those  eastern  auxiliaries  which  have  invari- 
ably played  so  important  a part  in  the  defence  of 
itie  whole  Germanic  territory.  For  the  same 
leason  vie  regret  to  find  that  the  French  expedi- 
tion to  Rome  is  calculated  to  raise  the  gravest 
suspicions,  and  that  the  soldiers  sent  by  the  Pre- 
sident to  restore  the  Pope  are  enjoined  by  the 
Assembly  to  fraternize  with  the  Roman  republic. 
Whilst  Russia  is  enabled  by  these  events  to  turn 
her  iorces  with  greater  eflect  and  less  resistance 
against  Eastern  Germany  or  Turkey,  France  may 
gradually  avail  herself  of  similar  advantages  and 
opportunities  against  Western  Germany  or  Italy, 
li  Germany  hersell  should  tail  from  her  present 
stale  of  division  into  actual  civil  war,  it  is  by  no 
means  improbable  that  the  two  great  contending 
principles  of  Eastern  and  Western  Europe  would 


ere  long,  join  in  the  mortal  conflict  on  German 
soil 

These  practical  results  of  the  present  state  of 
affairs  are,  we  presume,  equally  distasteful  to 
every  class  of  British  statesmen  ; but  those  who 
have  ventured  to  espou*e  the  revolutionary  cause 
with  an  ardor  and  a confidence  which  we  do  not 
profess  to  feel,  console  themselves  with  the  re- 
flection that  these  evils  may  be  averted  by  the 
triumph  of  the  Germanic  Convention  at  Frank- 
fort— by  the  creation  of  a powerful  Polo  Magyar 
kingdom  interposed  between  Russia  and  Ger- 
many— and  by  the  erection  of  an  equally  power- 
ful kingdom  of  Upper  Italy,  prepared,  under  the 
house  ol  Savoy,  to  resist  the  influence  of  France 
as  effectually  as  that  of  Austria.  These  are  the 
three  great  schemes  which  f we  understand  their 
policy  at  all,  Loid  Palmerston  and  his  admirers 
would  oppose  lo  the  triple  danger  of  German 
anarchy,  Russian  aggrandizement,  and  French 
ascendancy  over  Italy.  If  these  projects  were 
likely  to  be  realized,  and  if  it  were  as  easy  to 
reorganize  Europe  as  it  is  to  write  diplomalio 
notes,  vve  are  not  prepared  to  contend  that  some 
such  views  might  not  conduce  to  the  advance- 
ment and  freedom  of  the  nations  principally  con- 
cerned in  them.  But  the  authors  of  such  schemes 
have  mistaken  the  commencement  of  a great  pe- 
riod of  revolution  for  the  termination  of  it. 
None  of  these  plans  can  be  carried  into  execu- 
tion without  a tremendous  conflict;  all  of  them 
are  totally  opposed  to  every  existing  right  in  Eu- 
rope; some  of  them  would  obviously  fail  to  ac- 
complish the  proposed  object.  They  would  make 
a tabula  rasa  of  me  whole  political  structure  of 
the  continent,  not  for  the  purpose  of  raising  an- 
other substantial  fabric,  but  of  fighting  a protrac- 
ted battle;  and  in  our  opinion,  the  world  will 
make  a bad  bargain  if  the  entire  present  genera- 
tion be  sacrificed  to  the  horrors  of  war  and  the 
miseries  of  revolution  for  no  better  object  than 
to  gratify  its  worst  passions,  to  try  its  most  ex- 
travagant theories,  and  to  consign  society  for  a 
time  to  the  last  extremities  of  democratic  go- 
vernment. 


Political. 


ADDRESS 


OF  THE 

DEMOCRATIC  STATE  CENTRAL  COMMITTEE 
TO  THE  VOTERS  OF  TENNESSEE. 

In  obedience  to  a resolution  of  the  Democratic 
Convention,  which  met  in  Nashville  on  the  19th 
of  April,  the  undersigned  respectfully  ask  the 
attention  of  their  fellow-citizens  to  the  proceed- 
ings of  that  Convention,  and  to  a few  suggestions 
and  considerations  connected  with  the  pending 
political  contest  in  our  State. 

It  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  its  proceedings 
that  the  Convention  has  followed  the  established 
usage  of  the  Democratic  party,  in  making  a pub- 
lic declaration  of  its  principles.  We  deem  it 
necessary  to  dwell  in  this  address  upon  the  va- 
rious questions  which  have  furnished  the  issues 
lor  the  last  twenty  years  between  the  two  par- 
ties. These  questions  have  been  passed  upon  by 
the  popular  jnJgmeut,  and  the  wisdom  of  the  de- 
cision is  fully  vindicated  in  the  unsurpassed  pros- 
perity of  the  country  under  the  influence  of  the 
measures  now  in  successful  operation.  Our  po- 
litical opponents  virtually  admitted  the  success 
of  the  Democratic  policy,  in  the  late  Presidential 
contest,  by  their  refusal  lo  put  these  measures  in 
issue.  It  remains  yet  lo  be  seen,  whether  they 
will  be  guilty  of  the  imprudence  of  attempting  lo 
re  establish  their  exploded  and  condemned  system 
of  policy.  Whilst,  therefore,  we  have  deemed 
it  proper  to  reiterate  our  doctrines  in  regard  to 
the  questions  involved  in  former  contests,  we 
feel  ourselves  under  no  obligation  to  discuss 
them,  but  simply  lo  point  to  the  results  as  the 
strongest  commentary  upon  their  propriety  and 
wisdom. 

By  reference  to  the  resolutions  of  the  Conven- 
tion, it  will  be  found  that  tne  subject  of  slavery 
occupied  much  of  its  attention.  Judging  from 
late  indications,  it  is  manifest  that  the  final  ad- 
justment of  this  momentous  question  cannot  be 
delayed  much  longer.  The  encroachments  of 
our  Northern  brethren  have  reached  a point 
w here  forbearance  on  our  part  ceases  to  be  a 
virtue.  We  must  either  assert  our  rights  with 
earnestness,  and  maintain  them  with  firmness,  or 
we  must  surrender  at  discretion,  and  lamely  sub- 
mit our  interests  lo  the  “ tender  mercies”  of  anti- 
slavery  fanaticism.  Under  these  impressions, 
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the  Convention  felt  themselves  called  upon  to 
make  an  explicit  declaration  of  their  sentiments. 
To  a brief  discussion  of  the  positions  laid  down 
by  the  Convention,  we  invite  your  earnest  atten- 
tion. 

It  is  declared  by  the  Convention  to  be  a funda- 
mental principle,  that  Congress  has  no  control 
directly  or  indirectly  over  the  institution  of  sla- 
very in  the  several  States  where  it  exists.  We 
are  not  aware  that  the  soundness  of  this  position 
is  controverted  by  any  portion  of  the  people  of 
Tennessee.  On  the  contrary,  we  understand 
that  every  citizen,  w hether  Whig  or  Democrat, 
stands  firmly  upon  this  ground.  Nor  are  we 
aware  that  any  respectable  portion  of  our.  Nor- 
thern people  take  issue  with  us  as  to  the  power 
of  Congress  to  assume  a direct  control  over 
the  subject  of  slavery  in  the  States  ; but,  un- 
fortunately for  the  peace  and  harmony  of  the 
Union,  the  sentiment  prevails  too  generally  at 
the  North,  that  Congress  may,  by  indirect  means, 
exercise  a control  over  slavery.  It  is  the 
pertinacious  assertion  of  this  doctrine,  that  has  i 
produced  the  evils  against  which  we  are  now 
seeking  to  provide.  The  Northern  people  are 
generally  opposed  to  the  institution  of  Afri- 
can slavery.  They  admit  that  under  the  Consti- 
tution it  is  not  competent  for  Congress  by  direct 
legislation  to  interfere  with,  or  abolish  it;  but 
they  maintain  that  there  are  measures  which 
may  be  legitimately  adopted  by  Congress,  the 
natural  and  sure  consequence  of  which  would 
be  the  ultimate  abolition  of  slavery.  They  main- 
tain that  Congress  may  constitutionally  limit  sla- 
very to  its  present  territorial  boundaries,  by  pro- 
hibiting its  introduction  into  any  newly  acquired 
territory.  They  maintain  that  Congress  has  the 
power  to  abolisli  slavery  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  that  this  power  ought  to  be  exer- 
cised. They  maintain,  also,  that  Congress  may 
prohibit  the  transfer  of  slaves  lrom  one  State  to 
another  for  sale,  and  that  this  power  ought  to 
be  exercised.  The  object  which  ttiey  seek  to 
accomplish  by  these  measures  is  the  abolition  of 
slavery  in  the  States  where  it  exists;  and  it  re- 
quires no  argument  to  satisfy  every  mind,  that 
the  necessary  consequence  of  the  adoption  ol 
these  measures  would  be  the  gradual  deprecia- 
tion of  the  value  of  slave  property,  until  the  abo- 
lition ol  slavery,  will  be  resorted  to  as  a matter 
of  self-interest. 

it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  these  measures 
have  been  advocated  with  unremitting  zeal,  for 
the  last  twelve  years,  upon  mere  motives  of  phi 
lanlhropy.  The  fanatics  may  plead  this  apology 
for  their  agitations  , but  with  the  great  body  ol 
the  advocates  of  these  measures,  we  are  bound 
to  believe  that  they  have  been  actuated  by  a con- 
viction that  their  interests  would  be  promoted 
by  the  destruction  of  slave  property  and  slave 
lauor.  They  have  waged  war  upon  the  interests 
of  Southern  men,  because  they  believed  thereby 
they  would  promote  the  interests  of  Northern 
capital.  When  this  war  commenced,  the  attack 
was  repelled  by  the  united  voice  of  all  Southern 
men,  and  they  found  zealous  and  efficient  allies 
in  the  great  body  of  the  Northern  Democracy. 
As  long  as  the  South  stood  firm  and  united,  we 
were  enabled,  by  the  assistance  iurnished  by 
the  Democracy  at  the  North,  to  resist  and  de- 
leat  all  aggressions  upon  our  rights,  except  such 
as  were  adopted  in  tree  Stales,  and  were  local 
and  limited  m their  character  and  influence.  It 
w ill  be  remembered  that  it  was  through  the  aid 
01  Northern  Democrats,  that  the  agitation  ol 
the  slavery  question  was  lor  many  years  kept 
out  ol  Congress.  It  was  by  the  prompt  co-opera- 
tion of  Northern  Democrats  that  Texas  was  an- 
nexed and  admitted  into  the  Union  with  slavery 
terutory.  The  acquisition  ol  additional  terri- 
tory by  treaty  with  Mexico,  was  seized  upon  by 
the  anti-slavery  agitators  lor  renewing  the  at- 
tack. it  was  in  reference  to  this  territory,  in 
the  late  Presidential  contest,  that  the  Suuth  tail- 
ed to  be  true  to  its  own  rights  and  interests. 
The  support  given  to  General  Tayloi  by  South- 
ern men,  with  a full  knowledge  that  he  was  sus- 
tained in  the  Iree  Slates,  upon  the  beliel  that  he 
was  committed  to  their  views  on  the  slavery 
question;  and  especially  the  support  given  by 
Southern  men  to  IVir.  Fillmore,  with  lull  know- 
ledge that  he  had  himself  many  years  since  been 
committed  to  the  anti-slavery  measures  of  the 
North  ; these  acts  may  be  properly  regarded  as 
a latal  abandonment  of  Southern  rights  and  in- 
terests. The  enemies  ol  Southern  institutions 
had  a right  to  claim  the  result  as  an  anti  slavery 
triumph,  and  they  had  good  reasons  to  be  em- 
boldened in  their  assaults  on  our  interests. 


In  that  contest  the  Northern  Democracy  pro- 
ved true  to  Southern  interests — they  sustained 
candidates  who  denied  to  Congress  the  power  to 
interfere  with  the  question  of  slavery  ; but  from 
recent  indications  it  is  to  be  feared  lhat  the’Soulh 
can  calculate  upon  no  further  assistance  on  this 
question  from  any  portion  of  the  North.  If  we 
had  stood  united,  the  aid  tendered  from  that 
quarter,  would  have  secured  us  against  all  dan- 
ger. In  their  anxiety  lor  a mere  party  triumph, 
the  Whigs  of  the  South  have  produced  the  im- 
pressjon  a t the  North,  that  they  are  prepared  to 
surrender  on  this  momentous  question.  We  have 
seen  undeniable  evidences  of  this  result  in  the  in- 
creased boldness  and  recklessness  with  which  the 
aggressions  on  Southern  rights  were  prosecuted 
during  the  late  session  of  Congress.  That  these 
aggressions  will  be  continued,  no  reasonable  man 
can  now  doubt ; and  in  view  of  Ihe  certainly  that 
the  question  must  soon  be  brought'  to  a definite 
issue,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  all  Southern  men, 
without  regard  lo  party  distinctions,  to  deliberate 
and  determine  upon  the  true  and  safe  line  of  po- 
licy to  be  adopted. 

We  can  have  no  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the 
ultimate  object  sought  to  be  accomplished  by  the 
prohibition  ol  slavery  in  the  newly  acquired  Ter- 
ritories. We  know  that  this  is  one  of  a series  of 
measures,  all  intended  to  work  out  one  grand  end. 
Wlien  slavery  is  excluded  from  California  ami 
New  Mexico,  ihe  same  spirit  and  the  same  pow- 
er which  shall  effect  this,  will  follow  it  up  with 
the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia ; and  that,  in  its  turn,  will  be  followed  by  a 
prohibition  of  the  trade  in  slaves  between  the 
several  States.  These  measures  adopted,  and 
the  grand  object  of  abolition  of  slavery  in  ihe 
Stales  will  have  been  accomplished.  Whatshall 
the  South  do?  it  is  a choice  between  a surren- 
der of  our  rights;  a submission  to  Northern  ag- 
gression, wilti  all  the  horrible  consequences  of 
having  to  turn  the  slaves  loose  amongst  us  ; or,  a 
firm,  determined,  irrevocable  resolution  to  assert 
our  constitutional  rights  and  to  maintain  them  at 
all  hazaids,  by  a resort  to  every  constitutional 
means  in  our  power.  It  is  not  simply  whether 
slavery  should  or  should  not  exist  in  California; 
but  it  is,  whether  the  North  shall  prohibit  iis  ex- 
istence and  whether  the  Soutli  shall  lamely  sub- 
mit ; and  then,  whether  the  North  shall  declare 
the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, ami  whether  the  South  shall  lamely  submit; 
and  finaby,  whether  the  North  shall  prohibit  the 
transfer  of  slaves  from  one  State  to  another,  and 
whether  the  South  shall  tamely  submit.  If  we 
are  prepared  to  bow  our  necks  and  submit  to  the 
prohibition  of  slavery  in  the  new  Territories,  we 
may  as  well  prepare  lo  surrender  everything,  and 
acknowledge  Northern  lanalics  as  our  conque- 
rors, or  true  and  lawful  masters. 

We  ask  for  the  authority  by  which  the  people 
of  Massachusetts  may  dictate  lo  the  people  ol 
Tennessee  the  terms  on  which  they  may  enjoy  the 
common  territory  belonging  to  the  whole  Union. 
Are  we  nut  her  equal  in  all  the  constituents  of 
national  sovereignty  ? Did  not  our  Drave  sons 
risk  their  lives  as  promptly,  and  pour  out  their 
blood  as  freely  in  conquering  tins  Territory  as 
did  the  citizens  of  any  Iree  tilale?  Shall  the 
run-mad  fanatic  of  Vermont  who  denounced  the 
war,  and  denounced  his  own  government  for  its 
prosecution,  now  say  to  the  veteran  of  three  glo- 
rious wars,  our  gailaut  standard  bearer  in  this 
contest:  “ You,  sir,  shall  not  participate  in  the 
enjoyment  of  the  territory  won  by  your  valor, 
because  you  are  a slaveholder  !”  Shall  the  tree 
Stales  combine  together  io  Congress  and  deny  us 
an  equal  participation  in  the  common  property? 
We  may  voluntarily  yield  or  waive  our  rights,  as 
we  have  done  more  than  once — as  we  did  in  me 
Missouri  Compromise — and  as  we  did  iu  regard 
to  Oregon,  because  it  fell  within  the  spoil  ol 
ihat  con. promise.  But  our  very  concessions  lor 
the  sake  of  harmony,  are  now  held  up  as  prece- 
dents lo  bind  us  when  we  are  called  upon  lo  sur- 
render our  rights.  Our  title  lo  an  equal  property 
in  the  new  i eri  Hones  is  clear  anu  indisputable 
— there  is  no  constitutional  power  by  which  we 
can  be  deprived  of  our  right — if  the  majority  in 
the  iree  totales  shall  undertake  to  disregard  our 
clear  constitutional  rights  and  to  degrade  us  by  a 
virtual  appropriation  of  the  territory  to  them- 
selves, it  will  ue  an  act  of  unmmgaled  tyranny. 
In  such  a slate  of  things,  what  shall  we  do?  Our 
convention  has  answered  in  a language  worthy  of 
freemen — they  tiave  said  : 

“ that  if  in  disregard  of  every  consideration 
of  justice,  of  constitutional  right  and  fraternal 
feeling,  the  fearful  issue  shall  be  forced  upon  the 


country,  which  must  result  from  the  adoption 
and  atlempted  enforcement  of  the  Wilmot  Pro- 
viso as  an  act  of  the.General  Government,  we 
can  have  no  difficulty  in  choosing  between  the 
only  alternatives  that  will  then  remain,  of  abject 
submission  to  aggression  and  outrage  on  the  one 
hand,  or  on  the  other,  by  the  adoption,  at  all 
hazards  and  to  Ihe  last  extremity,  of  such  mea- 
sures as  will  vindicate  our  constitutional  rights.” 

This  is  our  position,  and  we  proclaim  it  to  our 
Northern  brethren  that  they  may  labor  under  no 
misapprehensions  on  this  subject.  We  declare 
lo  them  with  firmness  and  earnestness,  that  we 
shall  regard  the  adoption  of  the  Wilmot  Proviso 
as  an  agression  and  outrage  upon  our  rights,  lo 
which  we  will  not  submit,  but  which  we  are  re- 
solved to  resist  at  ali  hazard,  and  to  the  last  ex- 
tremity, by  all  sucli  measures  as  will  vindicate 
our  constitutional  rights  In  this  declaration  we 
design  no  mere  threat,  but  we  design  to  awaken 
our  oppressors  to  a serious  consideration  of  their 
own  interests  as  involved  in  this  question.  We 
have  been  mere  “ hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of 
water”  for  their  capitalists  for  more  than  a quar- 
ter of  a century.  They  have  grown  rich  and 
waxed  proud  upon  the  sweat  of  our  brow.  The 
fruits  of  our  toil  have  contributed  to  swell  their 
fortunes.  Under'Bank  Charters  and  Protective 
Tariffs,  they  have  drawn  from  us  Ihe  profits  of 
our  labor.  To  all  this  vv  e swbmitted  until  the 
potent  voice  of  popular  sentiment  delivered  U3 
lrom  our  thraldom.  We  are  now  free  to  direct 
our  own  labor  and  to  regulate  our  own  trade — 
and,  after  all,  this  is  “ the  head  and  front  of  our 
offending.”  If  we  will  return  to  our  former  state 
of  vassalage  and  dependence;  if  we  will  submit 
lo  have  our  substance  consumed  by  another  Bank, 
and  another  Protective  Tariff,  Free-soilism  and 
Wilmot  Provisoisro,  we  will  sink  lo  rise  no  more. 
To  such  terms  we  are  resolved  not  to  submit; 
but  by  all  legitimate  and  constitutional  measures, 
we  are  determined  vo  stand  by  and  maintain  our 
constitutional  rights.  We  threaten  our  Northern 
brethren  with  neither  nullification,  nor  secession, 
nor  disunion.  We  intend  to  stand  by  and  pre- 
serve the  Union  by  a firm  and  unyielding  vindi- 
cation of  the  Constitution.  With  that  glorious 
instrument  in  all  its  vigor  we  are  more  than  con- 
tent. If  we  had  an  Executive  pledged  and  pre- 
pared to  protect  the  minority  against  the  tyran- 
nical encroachments  of  a sectional  majority  by 
the  exercise  of  Lhe  veto  power,  we  should  feel 
secure  against  the  worst  assaults  of  our  enemies. 
But  we  can  place  no  reliance  upon  a timely  in- 
terposition of  the  veto  power,  if  the  blow  falls 
it  will  not  be  arrested  by  the  Executive  arm. 
We  must  receive  it,  and  trust  for  the  vindication 
of  outraged  rights  to  such  constitutional  measures 
as  may  be  adopted. 

Our  enemies  may  break  the  Constitution  in 
their  unholy  crusade  against  our  rights,  hut  we 
will  not  break  it  in  resisting  our  opponents  and 
in  maintaining  our  interests.  If  we  choose  to 
avail  ourselves  of  the  advantages  which  God  and 
nature  have  lavished  upon  us,  by  building  up 
manufactories  of  every  kind  for  our  own  supply  ; 
if  we  shall  encourage  home  industry  and  domes- 
tic manufactures  within  our  own  borders;  if  we 
shall  strain  our  energies  in  increasing  our  facili- 
ties for  commercial  intercourse  with  the  sea- 
board ; if  we  shall  carry  our  produce  lo  New 
Orleans,  Mobile,  Savannah,  and  Charleston,  and 
there  exchange  it  lor  groceries  and  such  other 
goods  as  we  cannot  manufacture  at  home — will 
any  one  be  such  a simpleton  as  to  deny  our  con- 
stitutional right  lo  do  this?  Is  there  any  one  so 
ignorant  as  not  to  see  that  such  measures  as  these 
would  soon  bring  our  Northern  brethren  to  their 
senses?  Is  there  any  one  so  reckless  in  his  feel- 
ings as  to  insinuate  or  charge  that  there  is  disu- 
nion in  such  measures  of  sell-preservation  ? We 
scorn  the  charge  of  disunion,  no  matter  by  whom 
it  may  be  made — it  is  without  foundation  of  truth 
to  rest  upon  ; it  is  the  dishonest  clamor  of  parti- 
san warlare — if  it  be  imputed  to  our  position  on 
the  queslion  of  slavery,  it  is  an  unmitigated  ca- 
lumny. We  are  for  the  Union  now  and  forever  ; 
we  are  for  the  Union  under  the  Constitution  as 
it  is  ; and  we  are  resolved  lo  preserve  the  Union 
by  preserving  the  Constitution.  We  have  no 
sympaihv  with  those  who  can  stand  still  and  see 
the  Constitution,  the  bond  of  our  Union,  tram- 
pled under  loot  by  a sectional  majority,  without 
coming  to  the  rescue  with  all  their  hearts  and 
souls  ; we  kuow  nothing  of  the  character  of  the 
patriotism  of  those  whose  remedy  for  preserving 
me  Union  is  to  acquiesce  in  the  violation  ol  the 
Constitution. 
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Coalition  of  Parties  in  Vermont. — I’he  Da- 
mocratic  Slate  Convention  and  the  “ Free  Soil 
Convention”  met  at  Montepelier  on  Thursday, 
31st  ult.,  and  having  united  upon  the  following 
ticket — For  Governor,  Horatio  Needham;  for 
Lieut.  Governor,  Daniel  Roberts,  Jr.  ; for  Trea- 
surer, Joseph  Toland — then  adopted  the  allow- 
ing resolutions,  among  others  : — 

Resolved,  That  as  liberty  is  the  clearest  right 
and  dearest  interest  of  the  individual,  and  its 
security  the  highest  duty  of  the  body  politic,  we 
declare,  as  the  first  point  an  I article  in  this  or- 
ganization, that  American  slavery  is  a great  evil 
and  wrong,  which  ought  to  be  repeated  of  and 
abandoned. 

Resolved,  That  we  claim  no  authority  in  the 
federal  government  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  se- 
veral States,  but  vve  do  claim  lor  it  constitu- 
tional power  perpetually  to  prohibit  the  intro- 
duction of  slavery  into  territory  now  Iree,  and 
abolish  it  wherever,  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
Congress,  it  exists. 

Resolved,  That  this  power  ought  immediately 
to  be  exercised  in  prohibiting  the  introduction 
and  existence  of  slavery  in  New  Mexico  and 
California,  in  abolishing  slavery  and  the  slave 
trade  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  on  the  high 
seas,  and  wherever  else,  under  the  Constitution, 
it  can  be  reached. 

Resolved,  That  no  more  slave  States  should  be 
admitted  into  the  Federal  Union. 

Resolved,  That  the  government  ought  to  return 
to  its  ancient  policy,  not  to  extend,  nationalize, 
or  encourage,  but  to  limit,  localize,  and  discour- 
age slavery. 

Senator  Benton. — Col.  Benton  has  taken  the 
stump  to  prosecute  before  the  people  his  appeal 
from  the  instructions  of  the  Missouri  Legislature 
upon  the  subject  of  slavery,  in  his  first  speech 
at  Jefferson  City,  the  eapuol,  he  declared  that 
Congress  had  the  right  to  legislate  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  slavery  in  the  territories,  and  had  exer- 
cised that  right  from  the  foundation  of  the  go- 
vernment, with  the  sanction  and  approval  of  all 
the  Stale  and  national  authorities  j that — 

“ No  citizen  of  any  State  can  carry  any  pro- 
perty derived  from  a law  of  that  State,  an  inch 
beyond  the  boundary  line  against  consent.  Slave 
properly,  for  tins  reason,  cannot  be  removed  to 
California  or  New  Mexico,  nor  can  any  legal 
establishment  of  slavery  be  looked  lor  in  either 
territory.  The  only  eflect  of  carrying  slaves 
there  would  be  to  give  them  their  liberty,  the 
people  of  both  territories  being  unanimously  op- 
posed to  its  introduction. 

The  late  Missouri  resolutions  were  copied 
from  those  of  Mr.  Calhoun  in  the  Senate  ot  the 
United. Slates,  in  1847.  To  know  their  design 
it  must  be  known  that  they  were  aimed  at  the 
harmony  and  stability  of  the  Union,  and  at  the 
members  Irom  the  slaveholding  States,  (nimself, 
Mr.  Benton,  parliculai  ly,)  who  refused  to  follow 
tue  lead  of  Mr.  Calhoun.” 

Mr.  Benton  takes  strong  and  decided  ground 
in  iavor  of  the  Wilmot  Proviso,  declaring  it  to 
be  the  true  Jeffersonian  doctrine. 
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The  New  Cholera  Specific. — In  our  last 
nuruher  we  briefly  alluded  to  the  discovery  of  a 
new  remedy  in  this  dreadful  malady,  which  was 
discovered  at  Chit  ago  and  used  with  great  sue 
cess.  The  details  ol  this  discovery  are  given  in 
the  following  communication,  addressed  to  the 
Chicago  Journal.  Drs.  Bird,  Blaney  and  Herrick 
are  physicians  of  tne  highest  respectability,  and 
the  communication  is  thcielore  entitled  to  entire 
credence  : 

Dear  Sir  : — In  compliance  with  the  request 
of  my  friend  Dr.  J.  H.  Bird,  1 h ive  made  the 
tollowing  briel  synopsis  of  a letter  Irom  him,  sent 
to  me  for  publication  m the  North  Western  Me- 
dical and  Surgical  Journal,  which  together  with 
a few  additional  remarks  which  1 have  made, 
you  will  please  publish,  in  order  that  the  mem- 
bers of  tbe  medical  profession,  and  our  citizens 
generally,  may  have  trie  means  of  testing  the 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  what  Is  supposed  to 
be  a newly  discovered  remedy  lor  cholera. 

The  facts  slated  in  the  letter  referred  to  above, 
are  briefly  as  follows: 

About  sis  months  since,  Dr.  Bird  and  myself 
were  led  into  a conversation  upon  the  effects  of 


atmospheric  influences  in  producing  epidemics, 
from  reading  an  article  from  a German  chemist, 
in  one  of  our  periodicals,  in  which  it  was  con- 
tended, that  influenza  depended  upon  the  pre- 
sence of  ozone,  and  that  the  severity  and  number 
of  the  attacks,  as  shown  by  chemical  analysis, 
were  always  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  this 
substance  in  the  atmosphere.  Taking  this  state- 
ment in  connection  with  the  fact  that  cholera  is 
generally  preceded  by  influenza,  as  shown  by  its 
history,  we  were  led  to  the  conclusion  that  both 
diseases  might  be  dependent  upon  the  same  in- 
fluence, modified  in  degree  according  to  the 
greater  or  less  quantity  of  this  deleterious  agent 
present  in  the  atmosphere  at  the  time.  The 
next  step  in  the  investigation  was  to  determine 
what  agent  would  counteract  tbe  influence  and 
destroy  the  deleterious  properties  of  ozone.  The 
accurate  chemical  knowledge  of  Dr.  Bird  ena- 
bled him  to  suggest  at  once  the  well  known  sub- 
stance sulphur  as  possessing  the  property  of  act- 
ing upon  it  in  such  a manner  as  to  neutralize  its 
influence. 

In  searching  for  facts  to  support  this  conclu- 
sion, it  was  found  that  cholera  had  never  pre- 
vailed in  the  vicinity  of  sulphur  springs,  or  in 
situations  where  this  substance  abounds;  hence 
the  conclusion,  that  sulphur  might  be,  and  pro- 
bably was,  the  antidote  for  cholera. 

In  one  of  our  recent  medical  journals,  an  arti- 
cle appeared  describing  the  method  of  detecting 
ozone  in  the  atmosphere,  thus  supplying  the 
means  of  determining  whether  or  not  it  was  pre- 
sent at  the  very  lime  when  cholera  was  begin- 
ning to  make  its  appearance  among  us. 

Dr.  Bird’s  experiments,  as  well  as  those  made 
subsequently  by  himself  and  by  Drs.  Bird,  Blaney 
and  myself  from  day  to  day,  since  that  time, 
show  that  ozone  is  present  in  our  atmosphere, 
and  that  the  amount  is  in  proportion  to  the  seve- 
rity of  the  disease  from  time  to  lime.  About  a 
week  since,  Dr.  Bird  determined  to  try  the  ef- 
fects ol  sulphur  upon  himself  and  others  trou- 
bled, as  nearly  all  have  been  more  or  less  of  late, 
with  uneasy  sensations,  slight  pains,  &c.,  in  the 
digestive  organs. 

The  result  was  entirely  satisfactory,  so  much 
so  that  Dr.  Bird  came  immediately  to  ray  office, 
and  requested  me  as  a friend,  to  lest  its  elficacy 
in  my  practice,  but'to  say  nothing  to  others  with 
regard  to  the  ingredients  used  until  facts  should 
justify  its  public  announcement  as  a discovery. 
The  beneficial  effects  resulting  from  its  use  in 
my  practice  were  such  as  to  convince  me  at 
once  of  its  utility  in  the  class  of  cases  described 
above.  During  the  last  few  days  Drs.  Bird, 
Blaney  and  myself  have  continued  to  use  this 
apparently  simple  remedy  to  the  exclusion  of 
nearly  all  others  in  all  cases  with  choleric  symp- 
toms. The  result  has  been  wonderful.  All  the 
premonitory  symptoms,  such  as  pain,  a sense  of 
fullness,  unnatural  movements,  slight  diarrhoea, 
&c.,  have  uniformly  yielded  at  once  to  a single 
dose  ol  three  or  four  grains  of  sulphur. 

In  cases  where  either  cramps,  diarrhoea  or 
vomiting  have  been  present,  and  in  lact  where 
all  these  symptoms  have  existed  in  conjunction, 
the  use  of  sulphur,  in  the  above  named  doses  every 
three  or  four  hours,  has  had  the  eflect  to  amelio- 
rate the  patient’s  condition  at  once,  and  when 
used  in  a few  hours,  to  dissipate  entirely  choleric 
symptoms. 

So  far  as  its  efficacy  has  been  tested  in  the 
worst  stages  of  collapse,  most  satisfactory  results 
have  been  obtained.  In  two  or  three  cases  of 
the  kind  Ihe  eflect  of  the  remedy  has  been  to 
bring  back  the  pulse  to  the  wrist,  restore  warmth 
to  tne  surlace,  and  slop  the  profuse  diarrhoea 
and  vomiting,  in  truth  the  results  obtained  thus 
far  have  been  such  as  to  convince  all  of  us,  who 
have  administered  it,  and  witnessed  its  effects, 
that  il  any  remedy  deserves  the  appellation,  this 
is  the  specific  tor  cholera. 

It  having  been  determined  to  make  this  public 
statement,  it  is  expected  in  return  that  no  hasty 
conclusions  will  be  made,  e.ther  for  or  against 
what  appears  to  be  a proposition  to  accomplish 
much  by  very  simple  means.  Although  the  re- 
sults, so  far  as  obtained,  in  a short  lime,  and  by 
a lew  individuals,  seem  to  justify  our  conclusion, 
it  is  hoped  that  physicians  will  continue  to  de- 
pend on  what  they  consider  the  most  efficient 
practice,  in  bad  cases  of  cholera,  until  they  shall 
have  tested  the  matter  themselves,  and  termed 
their  own  conclusions  ; and  also  that  whatever 
be  the  confidence  of  individuals  in  this  or  any 
other  remedy,  they  will  not  depend  upon  their 
own  judgment  in  any  case,  even  of  slight  symp- 


toms, whenever  it  is  possible  to  consult  their 
physician. 

It  is  suigested  by  Dr.  Bird  that  a combination 
with  powdered  charcoal,  one  part  to  four  of  sul- 
phur, has  seemed  to  make  the  remedy  more  effi- 
cient. W.  B HERRICK, 

Ed.  N.  W.  Med.  and  Sur.  Jour. 

Crr as.  L.  Wilson,  Ed.  Chicago  Jour. 

Homcepathic  Instructions  in  relation  to  Ihe 
Prevention  and  Cure  of  Cholera — Issued  by  a com- 
mittee of  Homcepathic  physicians  in  New  York. 
Of  these  the  Elitorof  ihe  New  York  Tribune 
says  : Whatever  be  the  opinion  which  the  reader 
may  entertain  of  the  homoepathic  system,  he  will 
nowhere  find  more  judicious  general  directions 
for  the  preservation  of  health  at  this  crisis  or  at 
any  other. 

1 Avoid  crowded  assemblies  and  crowded 
sleeping  apartments,  and  as  much  as  possible 
shun  the  presence  of  filthy  persons.  The  disease 
is  mostly  developed  in  crowded  dwellings,  ships, 
prisons,  camps,  &c.,  and  it  very  seldom  appears 
in  houses  occupied  by  a single  family. 

2.  Observe  cleanliness  of  person,  and  advise 
your  domestics  to  wash  themselves,  especially 
the  feet,  in  cold  water  daily. 

3.  Dwellings,  especially  sleeping  apartments, 
should  in  all  cases  be  thoroughly  ventilated. 

4.  Pursue  your  ordinary  course  of  diet — ob- 
serving some  moderation  as  to  vegetables  and 
fruits.  Night  meals  are  to  be  avoided.  Regu- 
larity in  tue  hours  of  eating  is  very  desirable. 
Tobacco  and  alcoholic  drinks  should  be  conti- 
nued by  persons  fully  addicted  to  them  ; but  the 
quantity  should  be  somewhat  less  than  is  the  cus- 
tom of  the  parly.  Articles  of  diet  known  to  dis- 
agree with  the  regular  action  of  the  bowels 
should  be  most  scrupulously  avoided. 

5.  Avoid  fatigue.  Keep  the  person  warmly 
clad,  w ithout  over-clothing. 

6.  Mental  agitation  and  undue  indulgence  of 
any  of  the  passions  should  be  avoided.  Profes- 
sional excitement  should,  as  far  us  possible  be 
shunned. 

It  is  well  to  reflect,  that  of  many  thousands 
who  should  carefully  observe  tbe  foregoing  sug- 
gestions, not  more  tnan  one  or  two  would  be  se- 
riously affected  by  tbe  cholera  miasm,  even 
where  it  is  seriously  epidemic. 

7.  Cathartics  and  laxatives  must  be  avoided 
wholly.  No  means  should  be  taken  to  remove 
costiveness,  except  such  as  are  prescribed  by  a 
physician.  The  use  of  laudanum,  or  opium  in 
any  form,  is  exceedingly  injurious. 

8.  During  Ihe  presence  of  cholera  as  an  epi- 
demic, persons  disposed  to  use  every  precaution 
may  take  Veratrum  and  Cuprum  as  prophylactic 
means.  These  should  be  taken  every  fourth  day, 
one  dose  at  bed-time.  The  third  attenuation  is 
preferable.  Tue  dose  may  be  about  one  drop, 
or  one  grain  They  should  be  taken  in  alterna- 
tion. 

9.  If  there  should  be  slight  disturbance  of  the 
system,  as  nausea,  shiveriugs,  verligi,  or  oppres- 
sion at  the  stomach,  take  a powder  of  ipecac  of 
the  third  trituration  every  three  hours  until  these 
symptoms  disappear. 

it),  if  there  be  watery  looseness  of  the  bowels, 
without  pain  or  cramps,  take  one  drop  of  Verat - 
trum  every  third  hour  until  it  is  removed. 

11.  If  the  looseness  be  accompanied  by  cramps, 
take  Cuprum,  as  much  as  will  lie  on  a half-dime, 
and  repeat  H every  two  hours. 

12.  if  the  diarrhoea  should  become  profuse, 
(with  or  without  pain  or  vomiting,)  Hie  dis- 
charges being  watery  and  whitish,  and  the 
strength  rapidly  lulling,  take  five  drops  ol  Spirits 
of  Camphor  every  hall  hour  until  it  is  effectually 
stopped. 

Should  these  symptoms  become  severe,  three 
drops  of  Camphor  may  be  administered  every 
five  minutes. 

13  From  the  moment  that  the  diarrhoea  be- 
comes urgent  the  person  should  cease  to  move 
about.  He  should  be  put  to  bed  and  kept 
warm  and  wrapped  in  blankets.  If  he  com- 
plain of  cold,  lie  may  be  surrounded  with  bot- 
tles of  hot  water,  and  nis  skin  may  be  rubbed 
with  the  hand,  moistened  with  spirits  of  cam- 
phor, avoiding  uncovering  any  part  lesl  the  ex- 
posure and  evaporation  should  increase  the  cold. 

A physician  should  be  summoned  as  speedily 
as  possiole,  and  his  directions  scrupulously  obey- 
ed. 

Origin  of  Plants. — Every  farmer  ought  to  be 
so  far  acquainted  with  the  history  of  all  ordinary 
plants  and  trees,  as  to  know  their  nature,  coun- 
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try  and  condition.  Such  knowledge,  besides  be- 
ing on  every  account  proper  and  desirable,  will 
sometimes  explain  phenomena  in  their  habits  that 
would  otherwise  appear  anomalous  and  inexpli- 
cable. 

Wheat  was  brought  from  the  central  table  land 
of  Thibet,  where  it  is  original,  yet  exists  as  a 
grass  wilh  small  mealy  seeds. 

Rye  exists  wild  in  Siberia. 

Barley  exists  wild  in  the  mountains  of  Hima- 
laya. 

Oats,  wild  in  North  Africa. 

Maize,  Indian  Corn,  is  indigenous  to  America. 
Rice,  from  South  Africa,  whence  it  was  taken 
to  India,  and  thence  to  Europe  and  America. 

The  Garden  Bean,  from  the  East  Indies. 

The  Horse  Bean  from  the  Caspian  Sea. 
Buckwheat  originally  came  from  Siberia  and 
Tartary. 

Rape  seed  and  Cabbage  grow  wild  in  Sicily 
and  Naples. 

The  Poppy  from  the  East. 

The  Sunflower  from  Peru. 

Flax,  or  Linseed,  is,  in  Southern  Europe,  a 
weed  in  the  ordinary  grain  crops. 

The  Radish  from  China. 

The  Garden  Cress,  out  of  Egypt  and  the  East. 
Hemp  is  a native  of  Persia  and  the  East  Indies. 
The  Nettle,  which  sometimes  furnishes  fibres 
for  spinning,  is  a native  of  Europe. 

Of  Dye  Plants,  the  madder  comes  from  the 
East. 

Dyer’s  weed  grows  in  Southern  Germany. 
Safflower  from  Egypt. 

Dyer’s  Knotgrass  from  China. 

Hop3  come  to  perfection  as  a wild  plant  in 
Germany. 

Mustard  and  Carraway  seed,  the  same. 

Anise  from  Egypt,  and  the  Green  Archipe- 
lago. 

Koriander  grows  wild  near  the  Medileranean. 

, Saffron  came  from  the  Levant. 

The  Onion,  out  of  Egypt. 

Horse  radish  from  South  Europe. 

Tobacco  is  a native  of  Virginia,  Tobago,  and 
California.  Another  species  has  also  been  found 
wild  in  Asia. 

Fuller’s  Teazle  grows  wild  in  Southern  Eu- 
rope. 

The  Grasses  are  mostly  native  plants,  and  so 
are  the  Clovers,  except  Lucerne,  which  is  a na- 
tive of  Sicily. 

The  Gourd  is  probably  an  Eastern  plant. 

The  Potato  is  a well-known  native  of  Peru  and 
Mexico. 

Turnip  and  Mangel  Wurtzel  come  from  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 

Monalribi  and  White  Turnips  are  natives  of 
Germany. 

The  Carrot  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  been 
brought  from  Asia,  but  others  maintain  it  to 
be  a native  of  the  same  place  as  the  While  Tur- 
nip. 

Amongst  other  kitchen  garden  plants,  the  Spi- 
nach is  attributed  to  Arabia. 

The  Cucumber  is  from  the  East  Indies. 

The  Melon  from  Kalmuck. 

Parsley  grows  in  Sardinia. 

Celery,  in  Germany. 

Of  Fruit  Trees  and  Shrubs,  the  Currant  and 
Gooseberry  came  from  Southern  Europe. 

The  Medlar  Pear,  and  Apple  are  likewise  Eu- 
ropean plants  ; but  the  Seckle,  the  best  of  pears, 
isUraced  to  near  Philadelphia,  and  is  its  original 
locality  as  far  as  known. 

The  Cherry,  Plum,  and  Almond  came  from 
Asia  Minor. 

The  Walnut  and  Peach,  from  the  same  coun- 
try. 

The  Citron  from  Media. 

'I  he  Quince  from  the  Island  of  Crete. 

The  Ctiesnul  from  Italy. 

Of  Forest  Trees,  the  majority  are  native  plants 
of  England,  except  the  Pine  and  Horse  Chesnut, 
the  lormer  of  which  was  brought  lrom  America, 
and  the  latter  from  Thibet.  But  ihe  great  va- 
riety of  Oaks,  and  other  timber  trees,  are  natives 
of  North  and  South  America. 

The  Whortleberry  is  a native  of  Asia,  Europe 
and  America. 

The  Cranberry  of  Europe  and  America. 

Density  or  Sea  Water  in  different  farts 
of  the  Ocean. — The  interesting  letter  on  this 
subject,  which  follows,  being  the  result  of  obser- 
servalions  during  a voyage  to  China  and  back, 
lias  been  communicated  to  the  public  by  Lieut. 


Maury,  Superintendent  of  the  National  Observa- 
tory, to  whom  it  was  addressed  : 

Sir:  In  a paper  read  by  you  on  “ The  Gulf 
Stream  and  Currents  of  the  Sea,”  before  the 
“ National  Institute,”  April,  1844,  and  published 
in  the  “ Southern  Literary  Messenger,”  for  July, 
1844,  you  manifest  a desire  to  collect  all  obser- 
vations and  facts  which  may  tend,  either  nearly 
or  remotely,  to  explain  the  causes  of  ocean  cur 
rents.  The  interest  of  the  subject  to  navigators 
is  admitted. 

It  occurred  to  me  that  the  density  of  sea  water 
might  not  be  the  same  on  all  parts  of  its  surface  ; 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  important  to  know 
the  gravity  of  a vast  liquid  as  one  element  in 
forming  conjectures  as  to  the  origin  of  currents 
arid  drifts  which  are  known  to  exist  in  it.  But, 
before  describing  the  experiments  1 have  made 
on  this  point,  1 beg  to  allude  to  investigations 
which  have  been  pursued  to  ascertain  the  composi- 
tion and  nature  of  sea  water  by  philosophers  and 
chemists  in  modern  times,  so  that  you  may  per- 
ceive how  much  remains  to  be  done  to  reconcile 
the  differing  and  sometimes  opposite  deductions 
from  ihe  observaliohs  reported.  Possibly  the 
mode  of  seeking  information  may  be  modified  ; 
investigation  of  Atlantic  currents,  after  the  man- 
ner of  Major  James  Rennelt,*  are  very  proper 
and  satisfactory  ; but  still  the  field  is  open  to  the 
physician,  the  chemist,  and  the  microscopist  ; 
and  who  knows  the  importance  of  the  answers 
old  ocean  may  give  to  the  inquiries  oi  these  clas- 
ses of  interrogators? 

The  temperature,  chemical  constitution,  and 
density  of  the  oceans,  seas,  and  lakes  of  the  earth 
have  been  frequently  observed,  and  have  lor 
many  years  attracted  the  attention  of  the  curious. 
Much  has  been  ascertained,  but  the  field  of  in- 
quiry is  not  yet  exhausted. 

in  the  year  1807,  Dr.  Alexander  Marcet  re- 
ceived 540  grains  weight  of  water  from  the  Dead 
Sea,  which  enabled  him  to  determine  its  density 
and  chemical  composition.  His  report  of  the 
results  of  an  examination  of  the  waters  of  the 
Dead  Sea  and  of  the  river  Jordan  was  published 
by  the  Royal  Society  of  London  in  1807.  Those 
waters  being  placed  in  bis  possession  by  a travel- 
lei,  suggested  to  Dr.  Marcet  the  idea  of  examin- 
ing the  density  and  chemical  constitution  of  sea 
water  from  different  parts  of  the  world.  To  ac- 
complish this  object,  he  engaged  his  seafaring 
fnenus  to  bring  him  vials  of  water  from  different 
latitudes  at- the  surface  and  at  various  depths, 
in  this  way,  in  the  course  of  a lew  years,  nume- 
rous specimens  ol  sea  water  w ere  collected  by 
voyagers  and  placed  in  his  hands.  In  May,  1819, 
Dr.  Marcet  read  a paper  before  the  Royal  Su- 
ciely  of  London,  which  was  published  in  their 
Transactions  for  1819  ; in  this  pa[  er  he  alludes 
to  observations  on  sea  water  which  have  beeD 
made  by  Bergman,  Nairn,  Bladb,  Lavoisier, 
Pages,  Phipps,  Lientemberg,  Platt,  Bouillon  Le 
Grange,  Vogei,  Humboldt,  Dr.  Murray,  of  Edin- 
burgh, Dr.  John  Davy,  and  Gay-Lussac. 

The  quantity  of  water  operated  upon  by  Dr. 
Marcet  uid  not  exceed  m aDy  case  50u  grains  ; in 
some  instances  he  used  much  less;  the  examina- 
tion of  the  water  of  Lake  Ourrnia,  in  Persia, 
was  made  with  fifty  grains  in  one  experiment  and 
wilh  one  hundred  n another.  The  lollowing  are 
selected  from  Dr.  Marcel’s  paper: 


Arctic  Ocean  specific  gravity. 

1019.7 

Atlantic,  at  the  equator 

do 

1027.85 

White  Sea 

do 

1022  55 

Black  Sea 

do 

1014  22 

Sea  of  Marmora 

do 

1020  28 

Yellow  Sea 

do 

1021  91 

Mediterranean  Sea 

do 

1027.3 

Dead  Sea 

do 

1211. 

Lake  Ourrnia,  in  Persia 

do 

1165.07 

In  many  instances  these  waters  had  been  years 
in  bottle  prior  to  examination  ; it  is  possible  their 
density  may  have  been  modified  by  evaporation, 
the  extent  ol  which  depending  on  the  corking 
or  sealing  of  the  bottle,  and  for  tins  reason  ex- 
periments at  the  place  where  the  water  was  ob- 
tained might  exhibit  a specific  gravity  ditlerenl 
from  that  stated. 

Dr.  Marcet  gives,  in  his  table,  the  propor- 
tionate solid  contents  ol  the  sea  waters  examined 
by  him;  but  it  is  not  very  clear  that  these  solid 
contents  were  equally  and  alike  dry  at  the  mo- 
ment ol  weighing.  The  evaporation  wa3  con- 


* See  An  Ivesligation  of  the  Currents  of  the  At- 
lantic Ocean,  and  of  those  which  prevail  between 
the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  Atlantic.  By  ihe  late 
Major  Jaims  Rennell,  F.  R.  S.,  &c.  London,  1932. 


ducted  at  a temperature  of  180°  F.  for  an  uncer- 
tain period,  and  therefore  it  is  difficult  to  com- 
pare the  per  cenlums  of  salts  thus  obtained  and 
arrive  at  accurate  conclusions.  The  residuary" 
salts  lrom  the  evaporation  of  sea  water  are  very 
deliquescent,  have  a very  strong  affinity  for  at- 
mospheric moisture,  and  for  this  reason  they  are 
not  easily  dried.  The  degree  of  deliquescence 
of  the  residuum  of  evaporation  of  sea  water  will 
vary  according  to  the  proportion  oT  chlorides  (of 
magnesium,  or  calcium)  it  may  contain:  a tem- 
perature of  18l)°  is  not  sufficient  in  all  instances 
to  deprive  salts  of  all  their  moisture.  In  9lowly 
evaporating  sea  water  from  a Berlin  capsule  over 
a spirit  lamp,  1 found  the  residuum,  even  after 
crepitation  had  been  induced,  would  lose  mois- 
ture and  weight  when  the  heat  was  augmented. 
In  one  experiment  a residuum,  dried  until  it  be- 
gan to  crepitate,  weighed  39  grains;  but,  at  the 
end  of  tiiree  days,  although  kept  in  a seemingly 
dry  drawer,  it  had  gained  14  grains,  more  than  a 
third  of  its  original  weight,  by  absorbing  atmos- 
pheric moisture.  It  was  impossible  without 
other  means  than  those  at  hand  on  board  ship  to 
determine  that  the  residue  from  evaporations  of 
sea  water  were  equally  dry,  and  believing  the 
sources  of  error  to  be  many  in  deductions  from 
such  experiments  I have  not  stated  them. 

1 have  been  particular  in  suggesting  the  possi- 
ble sources  of  error  in  the  experiments  of  Dr. 
Marcet,  because  you  will  find  that  the  inferences 
from  them  are  relied  upon  and  quoted  in  popular 
books.  Dr.  William  Proul,  in  his  Bridgewater 
Treatise  on  Chemistry,  &c.  alludes  to  the  experi- 
ments of  Dr.  Marcet,  and  says  the  following  are 
the  general  conclusions  which  he  drew  from 
them  : 

1.  That  the  Southern  Ocean  contains  more 
salt  than  the  Northern  Ocean,  in  the  ratio  of 
1.02919  to  1.02757. 

2.  That  the  mean  specific  gravity  of  sea  water 
near  the  equator  is  1.02777 ; or  intermediate  be- 
tween that  of  ibe  northern  and  that  of  the  south- 
ern hemispheres. 

3.  That  there  is  no  notable  difference  in  sea 
water  under  different  meridians. 

4.  That  there  is  no  satisfactory  evidence  that 
the  sea  at  great  depths  is  more  salt  than  at  the 
surlace. 

5.  That  the  sea,  in  general,  contains  more  salt 
where  it  is  deepest  and  most  remote  from  land  ; 
and  that  its  saltness  is  always  diminished  in  thn 
vicinity  of  large  masses  of  ice. 

6.  That  small  inland  seas,  though  communica- 
ting wilh  the  ocean,  are  much  less  sail  than  the 
ocean. 

7.  That  the  Mediterranean  contains  rather 
larger  proportions  of  sail  than  the  ocean. 

Dr.  Pereira,  an  authoritative  writer  on  mate- 
ria medica,  thinks  the  Dead  Sea  should  “ be  ran- 
ked amongst  the  mineral  waters.” 

“ The  quantity  of  solid  matter  varies  conside- 
rably in  dffi'erent  seas,  as  the  following  statement 
from  Pfatt'  proves : 

10,000  parts  of  water  of  the — Solid  consliuenls. 


Mediteranean  Sea 

410  grains. 

English  Channel 

380 

do 

German  Ocean — 

At  the  island  of  Fohr 

345 

do 

At  the  island  of  Norderney 

342 

do 

In  the  Fi  llh  of  Forth 

312 

do 

At  Ritve  Butlel 

312 

do 

Baltic  Sea — 

At  the  Apenrade,  in  Sleswick 

216 

do 

At  Kiel,  in  Holstein 

200 

do 

At  Doberan,  in  Meclenberg 

168 

do 

At  Travemunde 

167 

do 

At  Zoppot,  in  Mecklenburg 

76 

do 

At  Carishamm 

66 

do 

“ We  shall  not  be  far  from  the  truth  if 

we  a3- 

sume  that  the  average  quantity  of  saline  water  is 
3£  per  cent,  and  the  density  about  1 0274. 

“ The  composition  of  sea  water  varies  in  dif- 
ferent localities,  as  the  following  analysis  show  : 


Sea  water.  Of  the  English  Channel.  Mediter. 

runean. 

(Schweitzer.)  (Laurens.) 

Grains.  Grains. 

Water  964.74372  969.26 

Chloride  of  sodium  27.1)5948  27.22 

Chloride  of  polassium  0.76552  0.01 

Chloride  of  magnesium  3.66658  6. 1 4 

Bromide  of  magnesium  0.02929  

Sulphate  oi  magnesia  2.29578  7.02 

Sulphate  of  lime  1.40662  O.lo 

Carbonate  ol  lime  0.1)3301  and  magnesia  0.20 
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“Iodine  lias  been  found  in  the  Mediteranean 
by  Balard.”* 

The  following  is  given  on  the  authority  of  Dr. 
F.  A.  VValchner,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Mi- 
neralogy in  the  Polytechnic  School  of  Karls- 
ruhe :f 

The  ocean  contains  from  to  4 per  cent,  of 
salts.  The  specific  gravity  of  its  surface  is  from 
1.0255  to  1.026,  and  its  salts  3.43  per  cent.  At 
depths  from  400  to  500  fathoms  its  specific  gra- 
vity is  from  1.027  to  1 0275,  and  its  salts  from 
3.52  to  3 57  per  cent.  Sea  water  at  the  surface 
contains  gas  equal  in  volume  to  two  parts  of  its 
bulk.  This  gas  contains  from  4 to  6 per  cent,  of 
oxygen  and  Irom  3 to  50  per  cent,  of  carbonic 
acid  gas.  At  the  surface,  this  gas  contains  more 
oxygen,  but  less  carbonic  acid  gas  than  at  a con- 
siderable depth.  Sea  water  contains  about  2.75 
per  cent,  of  chloride  of  sodium.  Generally  in- 
land seas  contain  less  salt;  but  the  Mediterranean 
contains  more.  The  Dead  Sea  contains  an  ex- 
traordinary quantity  ol  salts;  its  specific  gravity 
is  1.212. 


Mediterranean. 

Eng.  Channel. 

Chloride  of  sodium 

2 722 

2.705 

Sulphate  of  magnesia 

702 

229 

Chloride  of  magnesium 

614 

366 

Carbonate  of  lime 

001 

003 

Carbonate  of  magnesia 

019 

Sulphate  of  lime 

015 

140 

Muriate  of  polassa 

010 

076 

4.083 

3.519 

Caspian  Sea. 

Specific  gravity 

1.0015 

Chloride  of  sodium 

0754 

Sulphate  of  magnesia 

0036 

Sulphate  of  soda 

0406 

Bicarbonate  of  magnesia 

0018 

Bicarbonate  of  lime 

044 

.1654 

Dead  Sea. 

Specific  gravity 

1.212 

Chloride  of  sodium 

7 0777 

Chloride  of  magnesia 

11.7734 

Chloride  of  lime 

3.2141 

Sulphate  of  time 

.0527 

Chloride  of  manganese 

.2177 

Chloride  of  ammonia 

.0075 

Bromide  of  magnesia 

.4393 

Chloride  of  potassium 

1.6738 

Chloride  of  alumina 

.0896 

24.5398 

Sea  near  the  Caspian 

Sea. 

Chloride  of  souium 

3 83 

Sulphate  of  magnesia 

5 32 

Chloride  of  magnesia 

19.75 

Chloride  of  polassa 

.23 

29  13 

Mr.  Lewy  has  staled  that,  while  the  water  of 
rivers  contains,  per  litre,  40  cubic  centimetres  of 
gas,  that  ol  the  ocean  contains  only  20  cubic  cen- 
timetres; and  that  this  quantity  varies  according 
to  the  hour  of  the  day  at  which  the  experiment 
is  made,  as  he  shows  uy  the  following  table: 


Carbonic  acid 

Morning. 
3 4 

Evening. 

29 

Oxygen 

5.4 

6 0 

Azole 

no 

11.6 

19.8 

20.5 

The  committee  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
at  Paris  to  which  the  subject  was  referred,  re- 
port that  they  have  verified  the  statement  of'  M. 
Lewy,  and  lound  it  to  be  correct. J 
J he  experiments  of  tVI.  Lewy  were  instituted 
in  the  months  ol  August  and  September,  near 
Langrune,  (department  of  Calvados.)  There 
was  lound  to  be  more  oxygen  in  the  day-time 
but  with  carbouic  acid  gas  the  reverse  was  the 
case. 


* Elements  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics. 
By  Jonathan  Pereira,  M.  D.,  F.  ft.  S.,  and  L S., 
&jC.t  wilh  notes  and  additions,  by  Joseph  Carson, 
M.  D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacy 
in  the  Philadelphia  College  ol  Pharmacy.  2 vols. 
Bvo.  Lea  &.  Blanchard,  Philadelphia,  1846. 

+ Handuch  der  Chemie,  1846. 

X Year  Book  of  Facts,  1847. 


A paper  on  sea  water,  submitted  to  the  British 
Association  by  Professor  Forchammer,  states,  as 
a general  proposition  resulting  from  analyses  of 
the  Mediterranean,  Atlantic,  German  ocean,  and 
Arctic  sea,  “ that  the  quantity  of  salt  decreases 
towards  the  pole,  and  also  near  the  shores.  Thus, 
in  ttie  ocean,  between  Europe  and  America,  the 
greatest  quantity  of  saline  mailer  is  found  in 
the  tropical  region,  far  from  any  land,  where 
one  thousand  parts  of  sea  water  contain  36  6 
parts  of  salt.  This  quantity  diminishes  in  ap- 
proaching the  coast,  on  account  of  the  masses  of 
fresh  water  which  the  rivers  throw  into  the  sea. 
it  diminishes  likewise  in  the  westernmost  part 
of  the  Gulf  stream,  to  35  9 in  1,000  parts  of  wa- 
ter. By  the  evaporation  of  the  water  of  this 
warm  current,  its  quantity  of  saline  matter  in- 
creases towards  the  east,  and  reaches,  in  North 
latitude  39°  39'  and  55°  1G'  W,  its  former  height 
of  36  5.  From  thence  it  decreases  slowly  to- 
wards the  northeast;  and  sea  water,  at  a dis- 
tance of  from  sixty  to  eighty  miles  from  the 
western  shores  of  England,  contains  only  35.7 
parts  of  solid  substances.  In  a conversation  with 
Prolessor  Grove,  in  the  chair,  Dr.  Daubeny,and 
others,  it  was  elicited  that  a proportion  of  sul- 
phuric acid,  chlorine,  and  lime,  is  found  in  the 
Atlantic,  and  that  the  presence  of  ammonia  in  sea 
water  is  attributed  to  living  animal  substances, 
and  not  to  the  fall  of  rain. 

“ The  following  results  are  the  mean  of  many 
analyses:  In  the  Atlantic,  the  proportion  be- 
tween chlorine  and  sulphuric  acid  is  1U.000  to 
1,188.  This  is  the  mean  of  twenty  analyses, 
which  differ  very  little  from  each  other.  In  the 
sea,  between  the  Faroe  Islands,  Iceland,  and 
Greenland,  the  same  proportion,  according  to 
the  mean  of  seventeen  analyses,  is  10,000  to 
1,193.  In  the  German  ocean,  according  to  ten 
analyses,  it  is  10  000  to  1,191.  In  Davis’  Straits, 
according  to  the  mean  ol  five  analyses,  it  is  10,- 
000  to  1,220.  In  the  Cattegat,  according  to  the 
mean  of  four  analyses,  10,000  to  1,240.  Thus 
it  appears  that  the  proportion  of  sulphuric  acid 
increases  near  the  shores — a fact  winch  evidently 
depends  upon  the  rivers  carrying  sulphate  of 
lime  into  the  sea.  The  proportion  between  chlo- 
rine and  lime  in  the  Atlantic  ocean,  according  to 
the  mean  result  of  seventeen  analyses,  10,000  to 
297  ; and  in  the  sea  between  Faroe  and  Green- 
land, according  to  the  mean  of  eighteen  analyses, 
10,000  to  300.  Lime  is  rather  rare  in  the  sea 
around  the  West  India  Islands,  where  millions  of 
coralline  animals  constantly  absorb  it,  the  pro- 
portion, according  to  five  analyses,  being  10,000 
to  247 — and  it  is  rather  copious  in  the  Cattegat, 
where  the  numerous  rivers  of  the  Baltic  carry  a 
great  quantity  of  it  into  the  ocean.  The  propor- 
tion is  there,  according  to  four  analyses,  10,000 
to  371.”* 

Forchammer  has  found  the  water  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, in  the  neighborhood  of  Malta  to  con- 
tain more  salt  than  that  of  any  other  locality  : 1,- 
000  partsof  it  contained  37.177  solid  matters,  and 
among  these,  20  046  chlorine.  All  sea  water, 
alter  being  tiltered,  contains  carbonate  and  phos- 
phate of  lime  in  solution,  also  silica  ; hut  of  the 
latter  never  more  than  0 03  in  1,000  parts. 

In  connexion  with  physiology,  the  chemical 
and  physical  constitution  of  the  sea  is  interesting. 
The  organization  of  cetaceans,  fishes,  and  other 
animals  inhabiting  the  waters,  is  beaulilully 
adapted  for  obtaining  from  the  medium  in  whicu 
they  live  the  quantity  of  lespirable  air,  linie,&.c. 
essential  to  tneir  constitutions  respectively,  but 
these  relations  are  not  yet  pointed  out,  and  may 
be  still  studied  advantageously. 

Annexed  you  will  find,  in  a tabular  form,  ob- 
servations on  the  specific  gravity  of  sea-water  at 
the  surface  of  the  ocean,  made  by  me  daily  at 
noon  during  a voyage  li  om  Norfolk,  Virginia,  to 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  Irom  the  latter  place,  through 
the  South  Atlantic  arid  Indian  oceans  and  China 
sea,  to  Macao,  on  board  of  the  United  Stales 
ship  Plymouth.  The  observations  were  made  by 
mysell,  and  by  the  same  instruments  ; therefore 
these  observations  are  all  alike,  subject  to  the 
same  degree  of  error  fur  imperfection  of  the  in- 
struments employed,  as  well  as  lor  imperfection 
in  the  skill  ol  the  observer.  In  a word,  a com- 
parison of  these  observations  one  with  another 
may  be  relied  upon  for  results  more  nearly  ap- 
pioximaling  the  liutii  than  if  they  had  been  made 
oy  different  observers  and  by  different  instru- 
ments, because  then  they  might  have  been  subjeot 
to  different  rales  of  error. 

The  density  or  specific  gravity  of  the  sea-wa- 


* Year  Book  of  Facts,  1847. 


ter  was  measured  by  means  of  a “ specific  gra- 
vity bottle,”  accurately  graduated  to  contain 
1000  grains  of  distilled  water  at  the  temperature 
of  60°  of  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer.  An  exact 
counterpoise  of  the  bottle  when  empty  accom- 
panies it.  The  bottle,  filled  wilh  sea-water,  and 
carefully  dried  on  the  outside,  was  weighed  on  a 
scale-beam  which  turned  readily  with  an  eighth 
of  a troy  grain  ; the  weights  were  of  ordinary 
manufacture,  and  probably  would  not  bear  close 
comparison  wi'h  standard  troy  weights.  The 
temperatures  of  the  water  and  air  and  height  of 
the  barometer  were  recorded  at  the  time  each 
observation  was  made. 

The  means  described  cannot  give  mathemati- 
cally accurate  results.  I specify  itiem  that  you 
may  more  surely  appreciate  the  value  ol  the  ob- 
servations. To  be  striclly  correct,  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  water  and  glass  bottle  should  have 
been  reduced  to  60°  Fahrenheit  at  each  weigh- 
ing ; therefore,  corrections  should  he  applied  to 
most  of  these  obseivations  for  temperature.  1 
have  not  been  able  to  determine  as  yet  what  rate 
of  correction  should  be  used.  It  has  been  ex- 
perimentally ascertained  that  a saturated  solution 
of  common  salt,  in  passing  from  32°  F.  to  212a 
F.,  that  is,  180  degrees,  or  if  we  lake  40°  F.  as 
the  temperature  of  greatest  density  of  water, 
172  degrees,  expands  about  a twentieth  of  its 
volume  : that  is,  it  a given  space  be  filled  with 
the  saline  solution  at  the  temperature  of  32  de- 
grees, a twentieth  part  of  the  liquid  will  be^crow- 
ded  out  by  heating  it  to  212°  F. 

1 have  recently  made  a number  of  experiments 
on  distilled  water  and  on  a saline  solution  to  as- 
certain what  is  the  rate  of  loss  of  weight  in  a 
given  bulk  in  consequence  of  expansion  by  heat. 
Using  a balance  winch  turns  readily  to  the  fif- 
tieth of  a grain  when  loaded  wilh  a thousand 
grains  on  each  arm,  1 find  the  weight  of  the  con- 
tents of  a thousand  grain- bottle  in  distilled  water 
to  decrease  about  one-tenth  of  one  grain  for 
every  additional  degree  of  temperature,  from 
5UQ  F.  to  85°  F.,  the  limits  ol  my  experiments. 
Considering  the  coarseness  of  the  balance  used 
at  sea,  and  that  of  the  beam  by  which  the  influ- 
ence of  temperature  was  tried,  it  will  be  safe,  as 
an  approximation  to  truth,  to  correct  the  weights 
given  by  adding  a tenth  of  one  grain  for  every 
degree  of  temperature  above  60  degrees,  and  de- 
ducting the  tenth  of  a grain  for  eveiy  degree  be- 
low this  point.  1 atn  unable  to  refer  you  to  any 
experiments  on  this  point.  Dr.  Golding  Bird, 
in  his  “ Elements  of  Natural  Philosophy,”  (Phi- 
ladelphia, 1848,)  page  116,  gives  a taole  showing 
the  change  ot  density  in  distilled  water  produced 
by  change  of  temperature.  The  results  of  my 
experiments  correspond  with  this  table. 

It  is  desirable  that  the  change  of  density  in 
sea-water  by  change  of  temperature,  for  every 
degree,  say  Irom  4h“  F.  to  9h°  F.,  should  be  ex- 
perimentally ascertained  for  the  convenience  of 
observers  in  future. 

On  the  18lh  ot  March  the  ship  had  run  to  the 
southward,  in  round  numbers,  seven  degrees  of 
latitude,  and  to  the  eastward  eighteen  degrees  of 
longitude,  in  tins  space  the  average  tempera- 
ture of  the  water  was  66°  F. ; the  lowest  Deing 
64°  F.  and  the  highest  7d  degrees,  and  ihe  mean 
specific  graviiy,  irom  time  observations,  was 
1030  1. 

On  the  3d  of  April  we  were  near  the  twentieth 
parallel  ol  north  latitude,  and  about  six  degrees 
to  the  eastward  of  our  position  on  the  18th 
March.  In  consequence  ot  adverse  winds  soma 
of  the  ship’s  courses  were  doubted;  so  that  in 
this  space  ol  leu  degrees  ttie  averages  are  from 
sixteen  experiments.  The  average  temperature 
of  the  water  was  72Q  F.  ; the  highest  being  768 
and  the  lowest  69'-’  F.  Ttie  average  specific  gra- 
vity was  1030  4. 

On  the  10th  of  April  we  had  passed  over  an- 
other space  of  ten  degrees  of  latuude.  Seven 
ooservalions  gave  an  average  temperature  of 
76°  F , the  highest  being  7?"  F.  and  the  lowest 
75°  F.  ; the  specific  gravity  was  1029.4. 

On  the  17th  of  April  we  reached  the  equator, 
near  the  meridian  ol  33  degrees  west.  The  ave- 
rage temperature  of  the  water  of  this  space,  be- 
tween  the  equator  and  the  tenth  parallel  ol  north 
latitude,  was  80  degrees;  the  highest  being  828 
and  the  lowest  798  F.,  and  the  average  specific 
gravity  1029  6 

On  the  26th  of  April  we  reached  the  parallel 
of  eight  and  a hall  degrees  of  south  latitude. 
Nine  observations  gave  an  average  temperature 
of  82°  F. ; the  highest  being  83°  and  the  lowest 
81?  F.,  and  a specific  gravity  of  1023.76. 

On  the  30th  April  we  were  near  the  twentieth 
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parallel  of  south  latitude.  Four  observations 
give  for  these  twelve  degrees  wide  an  average 
temperature  of  79. 3 F,  ; the  highest  being  80p 
and  the  lowest  78°  F. , and  an  average  specific 
gravity  of  1029  56 

Between  the  equator  and  the  twentieth  paral- 
lel north  the  average  temperature  was  78  28,  and 
a specific  gravity  of  1029.24  ; and  between  the 
equator  and  the  twentieth  parallel  south  the  ave- 
rage temperature  of  the  water  was  81. 23°  F., 
and  the  specific  gravity  1029  04. 

From  these  experiments  the  inference  is,  that 
in  the  month  of  April  the  average  temperature 
of  the  water  of  the  ocean  between  the  twentieth 
parallel  of  south  latitude  and  the  equator  is  about 
three  degrees  greater  than  the  water  between  the 
equator  and  the  twentieth  parallel  of  north  lati- 
tude ; and  that  the  water  of  the  northern  tropic 
region  is  denser,  salter  than  that  of  the  southern 
tropic;  the  specific  gravity  of  the  northern  being 
1029  24,  and  of  the  southern  1029. 04. 

On  the  5ih  of  June  the  ship  had  reached  the 
thirtieth  degree  of  south  latitude.  Eleven  ob- 
servations give  an  average  temperature  of  73J 
F.;  the  highest  being  788  and  the  lowest  69c  F., 
and  an  average  specific  gravity  of  1028.87. 

On  the  18  h of  June  the  ship  had  reached  the 
fortieth  parallel  of  south  latitude : for  this  fourth 
southern  space  thirteen  observations  give  an  ave- 
rage temperature  of  58  84i>  F. ; the  highest  be- 
ing 69°  F.  and  the  lowest  52°  F.,  and  a specific 
gravity  of  1028  34. 

From  the  lbih  of  June  till  the  10th  of  July 
the  ship  sailed  between  the  fortieth  and  thirtieth 
parallels  of  south  latitude,  over  more  than  eighty 
degrees  of  longitude  ; that  is,  from  lO'*  to  94° 

E. ,  in  the  southern  Indian  ocean.  Twenty-two 
observations  give  lor  this  region  of  ocean  an  ave- 
rage temperature  of  58  61°  F.  ; the  highest  be- 
ing 63°  F.  and  the  lowest  54°  F.,  and  a specific 
gravity  of  1028. 61.  Do  not  forget  that  this  is 
the  winter  season  here  ; a repetition  of  the  ex- 
periments iu  the  months  of  December  and  Janu- 
ary might  exhibit  a higher,  range  of  temperature 
in  the  water. 

Between  the  10th  and  16th  of  July  we  tra- 
versed the  space  between  the  thirtieth  and  twen- 
tieth parallels  of  south  latitude,  advancing  about 
seven  degrees  to  the  eastward.  Six  observations' 
sboyv  an  average  temperature  of  68  degrees  ; the 
highest  being  71  degrees  and  the  lowest  63  de- 
grees, and  a specific  gravity  of  1023.21. 

By  three  observations  we  find  the  average  tem- 
perature between  the  twentieth  and  tenth  paral- 
lels of  south  latitude  to  be  78°;  the  highest  being 
80°  and  the  lowest  76  5°  F.,  and  the  specific 
gravity  1027.13. 

The  average  temperature  of  the  water  in  the 
Straits  of  Sunda  by  three  observations  was  83° 

F. ,  and  the  specific  gravity  1024.46. 

You  know  that  the  Java  sea  is  shallow,  vary- 
ing in  depth  from  ten  to  twenty  fathoms.  Be- 
tween the  Straits  ol  Sunda  and  the  Straits  of 
Gaspar,  four  observations  give  the  water  an  ave- 
rage temperature  ol  83.85o  F. ; the  highest  being 
85°  F.  and  the  lowest  83°  F.,  and  a specific  gra- 
vity of  1024.2,  and  between  the  Straits  of  Sunda 
and  the  equator  of  1024  45. 

Between  the  equator  and  the  tenth  parallel  of 
north  latitude  in  the  China  sea,  an  average  of  six 
observations  gave  a specific  gravity  of  1025.36. 

'i  he  temperature  ef  the  water  was  83°  F. 

Between  the  tenth  and  twentieth  parallels  of 
north  latitude  in  the  China  sea,  seven  observa- 
tions gave  an  average  temperature  of  82.420  F.  ( 
the  highest  being  84°  and  the  lowest  79°  F.,  and 
a specific  gravity  of  1026  38. 

You  perceive  1 have  condensed  the  observa- 
tions intj  groups,  so  as  to  apply  them  to  belts  or 
spaces  of  ocean  embraced  m ten  degrees  of  iat- 
tilude,  and  taken  the  mean  of  the  experiments 
made  iu  each  belt.  Eel  us  place  them  m a tabu- 
lar lorm  : 


1028  61 
1028  21 
1027.13 


1024.2 


Northern  Hemisphere. 

Between  equator  and  29° 

Between  latitude  0 and  10 
10  20 

20  30 

30  40 

China  Sea. 

Between  latitudes  0 and  10 
10  20 

Southern  Hemisphere. 

Between  lattitudes  0 and  20 
0 10 

10  20 

20  30 

30  40 


1029.24 

1029.06 

1029.4 

1030.4 
1030.1 


1025.36 

1026.38 

1029.04 

1026.76 

1029.66 

1023.87 

1028.34 


Indian  Ocean. 

Between  latitudes  40  and  30 
30  20 

20  10 

Java  Sea. 

Between  latitudes  6 and  0 

Imperfect  as  these  observations  are,  we  may 
safely  infer  from  them — 

1.  That  the  North  Atlantic  ocean  is  denser 
than  the  South  Atlantic  ocean. 

2.  The  the  north  equatorial  region  is  denser 
than  the  south  equatorial  region  in  the  Atlantic. 

3.  That  the  density  of  the  ocean  is  least  at  the 
equator,  and  gradually  augments  as  we  raise  the 
ialitude.  This  remark  applies  to  the  Indian 
ocean  and  China  sea  as  well  as  to  ihe  Atlantic. 

4.  That  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  independent- 
ly of  temperature,  is  not  of  uniform  density. 

We  may  now  ask  whether  the  water  compo- 
sing the  inferior  strata  of  the  ocean  ; aside  from 
mechanical  pressure  of  the  superior  layers,  is 
denser,  salter  than  the  surface?  If  the  waier  of 
the  surface  be  denser  than  the  depths  of  the 
ocean,  we  may  infer  the  existence  of  vertical 
currents. 

I submit  these  observations  and  remarks  in  the 
hope  that  they  may  be  useful  to  you  in  suggest- 
ing to  others  plans  of  observations  for  collecting 
information  on  an  extensive  scale,  so  that  the 
mysteries  of  ocean  currents  may  be  satisfactorily 
exposed  lo  all. 

1 am,  very  truly  and  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

W.  S.  W.  RUSCHENBERGER. 

Philadelphia,  May  24,  1849. 

[Subjoined  to  the  above  communication  was 
a table  of  detailed  observations  of  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  sea  on  the  surface,  made  by  Dr. 
Rushenberger,  on  board  the  United  States  ship 
Plymouth,  each  day  from  March  8 to  August  15, 
1848,  and  in  various  latitudes  from  37°  north  to 
40°  south,  from  Hampton  Roads  to  the  Straits  of 
Sunda,  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  off  Canton.  &c. ; but 
this  we  cannot  with  convenience  insert. 

[Will  Intelligencer. 


can  be  carried  in  fuel  or  cargo.  We  drank  this 
water  from  choice  daring  the  whole  voyage  ; it  is 
as  clear  as  the  purest  spring  water.” 

The  Boston  Journal  says  that  the  Alabama  has 
Erickson’s  condensing  and  distilling  apparatus, 
which  enables  her  lo  keep  the  water  in  the  boil- 
ers sufficienlly  fresh  lo  prevent  any  incrustation 
of  salt,  and  to  save  the  loss  of  fuel  by  blowing 
off,  as  well  as  lo  supply  plenty  of  water  for  the 
crew  and  passengers. 


&l)e  Statea. 


Mexican  Antiquities. — At  the  meeting  of  the 
American  Ethnological  Society , heM  at  New  York 
on  the  19th  May  last,  B.  M.  Norman,  Esq.,  of 
New  Orleans,  presented  to  the  Society  three 
casts  ol  Mexican  antiquities,  of  which  he  gave 
the  following  account,  which  is  copied  from  the 
Literary  World: 

Teoyaimiqui,  the  wife  of  Huitzilipotchtli,  the 
God  of  War,  and  the  chief  idol  of  the  ancient 
Mexicans,  was  the  goddess  who  conducted  the 
souls  of  the  warriors,  who  died  in  defence  of 
their  altars,  to  the  Mexican  Elysium — “the  House 
of  the  Sun.” 

This  idol  is  carved  from  a solid  block  of  basalt, 
and  measures  nine  feet  in  height  and  five  and  a 
half  in  breadth. 

The  image  worked  upon  its  base  is  Mictlan- 
teuclli,  “ the  God  of  Hell ;”  and  from  this  fact 
it  is  supposed  that  the  idol  was  suspended,  so  as 
to  admit  worshippers  to  pass  under  it. 

The  elaborate  woik  exhibited  upon  this  image 
is  made  up  of  symbols  and  insignia  of  the  deity 
which  it  is  intended  to  represent. 

The  Sacrificial  Slone  is  cut  from  a solid  mass  of 
basalt,  and  measures  nine  feet  iu  diameter  and 
three  in  height. 

The  Mexican  Calendar  is  the  most  interesting 
relic  that  lias  ever  been  discovered  on  this  conti- 
nent. It  was  the  solar  reckoning  of  the  ancient 
Mexicans.  It  measures  eleven  lest  and  a half  in 
diameter.  The  circular  portion  is  raised  seven 
and  a half  inches  from  the  block  of  stone.  It  is 
cut  from  a solid  block  of  basalt,  and  when  taken 
Iroin  the  quarry  weighed  upwards  of  fifty  tons. 

These  symbols  ol  mythology  and  chronology 
of  the  ancient  Mexicans  were  buried  by  the  Spa- 
niards at  the  time  of  the  conquest,  disinterred  in 
1790,  and  deposited  in  the  University  and  the 
Cathedral  of  the  city  of  Mexico. 

The  casts  are  in  plaster,  size  i to  12. 

Erickson’s  Condensing  and  Distilling  Ap- 
paratus.— Extract  trom  the  journal  ol  Captain 
James  C.  Baker,  commanding  U.  S.  Transport 
steamer  Alabama,  on  her  voyage  from  New  Or- 
leans to  Chagres,  and  back,  in  March,  1349  : 

“ The  condensing  apparatus  for  making  fresh 
water  lor  the  use  of  passengers  and  crew  works 
admirably,  furnishing  1200  gallons,  if  necessary, 
per  twenly-four  hours,  enabling  us  to  dispense 
with  at  least  3000  gallons  of  water,  which  weight 


New  Hampshire. — The  Legislature  of  this 
Slate  met  at  Concord  on  Wednesday  (6th  inst.) 
Samuel  H.  Ayer  was  elected  Speaker  of  the 
House,  by  a vole  of  164  to  84.  Thomas  J.  Whip- 
ple was  elected  Clerk.  The  address  of  Governor 
Dinsmore  to  the  Legislature  is  very  brief,  anil 
refers  only  to  mailers  of  State  policy.  National 
politics  are  not  mentioned. 

Vermont. — School  System — From  the  third 
annual  report  of  the  Stale  Superintendent  of 
Common  Schools,  made  to  ihe  Legislature  in  No- 
vember last,  these  statements  are  gleaned,  viz: 
The  amount  paid  to  teachers  last  year,  was 
$130,000,  of  which  $85,000  is  derived  from  the 
public  funds  of  the  several  towns  ; and  the  ba- 
lance, $45,000,  is  raised  by  district  taxes  asses- 
sed upon  the  list,  or  upon  the  scholars  attending 
school. 

The  cost  of  tuition  for  each  child  that  attended 
winter  Schools,  was  $1  60. 

The  average  wages  per  month  to  male  teach- 
ears,  $13  12  : ditto  to  female  teachers,  $5  26. 

The  number  of  children  of  school  age  in  the 
Slate,  98,000.  Of  this  number,  78,350  attended 
public  and  private  schools  some  part  of  ihe  time  ; 
leaving  19,650  who  were  Dot  found  the  past  win- 
ter in  any  school  whatever. 

Some  4,843  of  the  above  were  at  school  less 
than  half  a month,  and  5,557  attended  between 
half  and  one  month. 

Michigan. — Slavery  Resolutions. — The  follow- 
ing were  adopted  by  the  Legislature  of  this  Slate 
at  the  last  session  : 

Resolved,  By  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  State  of  Michigan,  that  the  ex- 
istence of  slavery  and  the  slave  trade  at  the  seat 
of  our  National  Government,  t;  is  an  evil  of  seri- 
ous magnitude,  which  greatly  impairs  the  pros- 
perity and  happiness  of  the  District,  and  casts 
the  reproach  of  inconsistency  upon  the  free  in- 
stitutions established  among  us.” 

Resolved,  That  our  Senators  in  Congress  be  in- 
structed and  our  Representatives  requested,  to 
urge  the  passage  of  a law  that  shall  put  an  end 
lo  the  slave  trade  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
without  delay,  and  also  provide  lor  ascertaining 
the  views  of  the  people  of  said  District  upon  the 
question  of  the  entire  abolition  of  slavery  therein. 

School  System. — From  the  annual  report  of  the 
Su|ieririleuilenl  ot  Public  Instruction,  made  lo 
the  Legislature,  1849,  we  gather  the  following 
facts : 

The  number  of  townships  from  which  reports 
have  been  received  for  the  past  year,  442. 

Number  of  school  districts  reported,  307,  (129 
more  than  any  previous  year.) 

The  number  of  children  between  four  and 
eighteen  years,  117,952,  (9,822  more  than  any 
former  year.) 

The  whole  number  that  have  attended  school 
during  the  past  year,  98,044,  (an  increase  of  9,- 
964  over  all  former  years.) 

The  amount  distributed  for  the  support  of 
schools  during  ihe  last  year  was  $11,970  14  more 
than  any  former  year. 

Average  wages  per  month,  exclusive  of  board, 
to  male  leachers,  $13  70  ; dilto  to  female  teach- 
ers, $5  97. 

Amount  raised  for  purchasing  buildings  and 
repairing  school  houses,  $40,108  80. 

Pennsylvania. — Financial. — The  Board  of 
Commissioners  of  the  Pennsylvania  Public  Im- 
provements give  the  receipts  of  the  year  Iroin  all 
sources  as  follows  : 

From  Columbia  Railroad  $558,236  57 

Portage  Railroad  219,293  73 

Main  Line  Canal  426,662  05 


Total 

Deduct  drawbacks 


1,204,102  35 
13,724  56 
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Gross  receipts  on  main  line  1,190.377  79 

From  Delaware  Division  170,649  84 

Susquehanna  VV.  and  N.  Branches  186,316  37 


Total  receipts 

Deduct  expenditures 
Expenses  of  Canal  Board 

Total 


$1, 553,344  00 


1,067,394  36 
5,143  28 


$1,072,537  64 


Net  revenue  from  Public  Works  $480,806  36 
The  statements  in  the  Report  show  that  the 
entire  repairsof  the  year  cost  $661,720  18,  which 
exceeds  the  estimates  by  $223,860  18.  This 
excess  is  explained  by  the  fact,  that  the  floods  of 
1847  were  more  extensive  than  supposed,  and 
the  expenses  were  increased  by  subsequent 
breaches. 

The  amount  of  tolls  collected  at  the  several 
offices  on  the  principal  mineral  and  agricultural 
products  of  the  State  were  : 

Tolls  on  coal  $232,935  93 

iron  121,177  44 

flour  and  grain  78,836  62 


As  compared  with  the  corresponding  tolls  re- 
ceived from  these  articles  the  previous  year,  the 
above  shows  an  increase  of  $13,965  on  coal,  $24,- 
595  36  on  iron,  and  a decrease  of  $54,719  65  on 
flour  and  grain. 

The  estimates  for  the  present  year  show  that 
there  will  be  required  for  repairs,  ordinary  and 
extraordinary  $933,900,  for  motive  power,  new 
engines,  &.c.  $361,887,  for  salaries  and  expenses 
of  the  Board  $72,700,  and  other  things  which 
will  require  a loial  appropi iation  of  $8d8,117  It), 
imependent  of  $22,001)  now  in  ttie  Treasury. 
Their  receipts  for  the  present  year  are  estimated, 
barring  heavy  breaches,  at  $1,700,000  which  will 
leave  a net  protit  of  8891, 8d2  80  for  me  year. 

The  receipts  from  several  divisions  of  the  Pub- 
lic Works  are  thus  shown  : 

Main  line  #1,184,649  95 

Delaware  180,223  00 

Susquehanna  1 

West  Branch  > 185,682  08 

North  Branch  } 


$1,550,555  03 


The  late  Philadelphia  Collector,  A.  B.  Cum- 
mings, paid  lor  Railroad  Tolls,  $175,396  69. 

For  iVlolive  Power,  $144,347. 

The  expenuitures  ol  me  year  were  as  follow  : 

Summary  of  Ike  Payments  at  the  State  Treasury, 
from  tlie  1st  Jay  of  December,  1847,  to  Ike  30(/r 
day  of\N'ovembtr,  1848,  both  days  inclusive. 


Public  improvements 
Expenses  of  government 
Militia  expenses 
Pensions  and  gratuities 
CharuaDle  institutions 
Common  schools 
Loans 

Interest  on  loans 
Guaranty  ol  interest 
Domestic  creditors 
Cancelled  relief  notes 
Damages  on  tlie  public  works 
(special  commissioners 
Revenue  commissioners 
(state  horary 

Public  bunuings  and  grounds 
Eastern  reservoir  ol  ilie  Pennsylva- 
nia canal 

Outlet  lock  at  Wells’  Falls 
Weigti-lock  at  Beach-Haven 
Penitentiaries 
House  ol  Reluge 
Conveying  lugmves 
Nicholson  lands 
Escheats 

Ptnladelphi  i riots 
(state  magazine 
Abatement  ol  iState  tax 
Miscellaneous 


$996,592  70 
230,580  78 
36,724  32 
22,705  21 
27,000  00 
176  590  62 
148,378  15 
2 005,740  79 
' 32,500  00 
13,246  42 
139,000  00 
26,453  10 
3u3  61 
2,253  02 
2,044  15 
3,024  43 

2,978  71 
1 600  00 
6 958  37 
7,247  00 

4.000  00 
763  97 
190  20 
771  42 

39  00 

1.000  00 
41,522  11 

5,168  60 


Total  $3,935,376  68 

Balance  in  ihe  Treasury,  30lli  Nov., 

18 48  $577,290  39 

Unavailable  deposit  in  the  United 
States  Bunk  280, 000  00 


$4,792,607  07 

Political. — The  following  iso  list  of  the  Governors 
of  the  Stale  from  1682  to  1848  : 


1682,  Oct.,  William  Penn  [Proprietary,]  acted 
as  Governor  till  August,  1684. 

Thomas  f.loyd,  President  until  Dec.,  1688. 

Captain  John  Blackwell,  Deputy  Governor  to 
1690. 

President  and  Council  to  April  26th,  1693. 

Benjamin  Fletcher,  Deputy  Governor  to  Sep- 
tember, 1695. 

William  Markham,  Deputy  Governor  to  De- 
cember 3d,  1696 

William  Penn  again  acted  as  Governor  to  No- 
vember 1st,  170  1. 

Andrew  Hamilton,  Deputy  Governor  to  Feb- 
ruary, 1703. 

Edward  Shippen,  President  of  Council  to  Feb- 
ruary, 1704. 

John  Evans,  Deputy  Governor  to  February, 
1709. 

Charles  Goukin,  Deputy  Governor  to  March, 
1717. 

Sir  William  Keith,  Bart.,  Deputy  Governor  to 
June,  1727. 

Patrick  Gordon,  Deputy  Governor  to  June, 
1736. 

James  Logan,  President  and  Council  to  June, 
1738. 

George  Thomas,  Deputy  Governor  to  June, 
1743. 

James  Hamilton,  Deputy  Governor  to  October, 
1654. 

Robert  Hunter  Morris,  Deputy  Governor  to 
August  19,  1756. 

William  Demy,  Deputy  Governor  to  Novem- 
ber, 1759. 

James  Hamilton,  Deputy  Governor  te  Octo- 
ber, 1763. 

John  Penn,  son  of  Richard  Penn,  Deputy  Go- 
vernor to  May  6,  1771. 

Richard  Penn,  Governor  to  August,  1773. 

John  Penn,  (second  time)  Governor  to  Sep- 
tember, 1776. 

Thomas  Wharton,  Jr.,  President  of  Executive 
Council  to  October,  1777. 

Joseph  Reed  President  to  Nov.  1781 

William  Moore  do  Nov.  1782 

John  Dickinson  do  Oct.  1785 

Benjamin  F’ranklin  do  Oct.  1788 

Thomas  Mifflin,  to  the  adoption  of  the  new 
Constitution  in  1790. 

Under  Ike  Constitution  o/1790  : 

1790,  Thos.  Mifflin,  elected,  receiv’d  27,725  votes. 


Arthur  St.  Clair  received  2,802 

Whole  number  30,527 

1793,  Thomas  Mifflin  received  19,590 

F.  A.  Muhlenberg  10,700 

Whole  number  30,301 

1796,  Thomas  Mifflin  received  30,020 

F.  A.  Muhlenberg  11,0(1 

Whole  number  41,031 

1799,  Thomas  M’Kean  received  37,244 

James  Ross  22,643 

Whole  number  59,887 

1802,  Thomas  M’Keau  received  47,879 

James  Ross  17,037 

Whole  number  65,010 

1805,  Thomas  M’Kean  received  48,483 

Simon  Snyder  43,644 

Whole  number  82,525 

1808,  Simon  Snyder  received  67,976 

James  Ross  37,575 

John  Spayd  4,006 

Whole  number  111,564 

1811,  Simon  Snyder  received  52,319 
No  opposition 

Whole  number  57,604 

1814,  Simon  Snyder  received  51,099 

Isaac  Wayne  29,565 

Whole  number  81,593 

1817,  William  Findlay  received  66,331 

Joseph  Heisler  59,273 

Whole  number  125,604 

1820,  Joseph  Heister  received  67,909 

William  Findlay  66,300 

Whole  number  134,205 

1823,  John  A.  Shuliz  received  89,928 

Andrew  Gregg  64,221 

Whole  number  154,149 

1826,  John  A.  Shuliz  received  72,710 

John  Sergeant  1,174 

Whole  number  . 72,884 

1829,  George  Wolf  received  78,216 

Joseph  Ritner  51,776 

Whole  number  129,695 

1832,  George  Woll  received  91,235 

Josepti  Ritner  83,136 

Whole  number  179,421 

1835,  Joseph  Ritner  received  94,023 

I George  Wolf  65,805 


Henry  A.  Muhlenberg  40,586 

Whole  number 200,413 

Under  tlie  present  Constitution. 

1838,  David  R.  Porter  received  131,496 
Joseph  Ritner  121,389 

Whole  number  252,885 

1841,  David  R.  Porter  received  136,335 
John  Banks  113,374 

Whole  number 249,709 

1844,  Francis  R.  Shunk  received  160,403 
Joseph  Markle  156,114 

Whole  number 316  517 

1847,  Francis  R.  Shunk  received  146,081 

James  Irvin  128  148 

Emanuel  C.  Reigart  11,247 

Whole  number 285,476 

1848,  Wm.  F.  Johnston  received  168,462 

Morris  Longstrelh  168,462 

Whole  number 336,624 

Maryland. — Us  settlement — No  Slate  has, 
perhaps,  much  greater  reason  to  respect  its 
early  freedom  than  the  people  of  Maryland  Sir 
George  Calvert  was  an  eminent  statesmen,  mem- 
ber ol  the  Privy  Council  aud  Secretary  to  James 
the  1st.  James  vias  not  bigoted  against  the  Ro- 
man Catholics,  ol  whom  Calvert  was  one,  and 
he  was  high  in  Court  favor,  and  popular  with  all 
parlies.  He  had  early  taken  an  interest  in  Ame- 
rican colonization,  and  he  lound  no  difficulty  in 
obtaining  a grant  of  as  much  territory  as  he 
wanted,  and  with  a very  liberal  charter.  With 
keen  sagacity  he  required  an  exemption  of  Ma- 
ryland lrom  English  taxation  lorever.  His  ob- 
ject was  to  secure  an  asylum  for  Papists,  and  to 
establish  religious  security  and  peace  in  the  new 
world.  He  did  not  live  to  carry  out  his  designs, 
but  his  eldest  son,  Cecil,  (Lord  Baltimore)  at  a 
vast  expense,  planted  the  colony,  and  ruled  over 
it  as  the  proprietor,  for  forty-three  years.  His 
brother,  Leonard  Calvert,  conducted  the  first 
emigrants  to  the  waters  ol  the  Chesapeake.  On 
Friday,  the  22d  November,  1663,  Calvert,  with 
about  two  hundred  people,  most  of  them  Raman 
Catholic  gentlemen  and  their  servants,  in  the 
Ark  and  Dove,  a large  ship  and  pinnance,  set 
sail  for  the  land  of  promise.  In  February  they 
readied  Point  Comfort,  and  after  some  survey  of 
the  northern  part  ol  the  Potomac,  they  deter- 
mined to  settle  on  the  right  hand  of  a river 
winch  they  named  St.  Mary’s,  twelve  miles  from 
its  junction  wilh  the  Potomac.  The  spot  select- 
ed was  an  Indian  town,  Yocomoco,  which  they 
named  St.  Mary’s,  and  they  gamed  so  much  fa- 
vor with  the  natives  as  to  be  aole  to  purchase 
the  site.  On  the  27lh  March.  1634,  the  Catho- 
lics took  possession,  and  to  use  the  words  of 
Bancrolt — “ religious  liberty  obtained  a home, 
its  only  home  in  the  wide  world,  at  the  bumble 
village  which  bore  the  name  of  St.  Mary.” 

The  Colonists  had  no  difficulties  vvilli  the  In- 
dians, because  they  dealt  justly  with  them  ; they 
had  no  sufferings,  because  the  rich  aud  generous 
proprietors  expended,  in  the  first  two  years,  up- 
wards of  lurly  thousand  pounds  sterling  in  their 
support. 

Lord  Baltimore  took  the  oath  of  Governor  of 
Maryland,  a year  or  two  allerwards.  His  oath 
was  this  : — “ 1 will  not,  by  myself  or  any  other, 
directly  or  indirectly,  molest  any  person  proies- 
smg  to  believe  in  Jesus  Christ,  lor,  or  in  respect 
ol  religion.”  Both  the  Roman  Catholics  and 
the  Protestants  found  shelter  under  ins  wise  and 
liberal  government,  and  he  invited  tlie  Puritans 
ol  Massachusetts  to  emigrate  to  Maryland,  of- 
fering them  land  and  privileges,  and  “tree  liber- 
ty ol  leligion.”  For  nearly  nail  a century,  Lord 
Baltimore  conducted  the  afi'aus  of  the  colony, 
and  during  me  whole  period,  it  was,  perhjps, 
the  happiest,  the  most  tranquil,  and  most  prospe- 
rous nilunt  colony  that  the  world  ever  saw. 

[Correspondence  of  Journal  of  Commerce 
Finances  : — The  Argus  learns  from  reliable 
authority  that  the  Treasury  presents  at  this  time 
a most  gralilyiitg  aspect.  The  large  amount  of 
$1,4011,395  56,  as  applicable  to  ihe  demands 
against  me  Stale  for  the  current  year,  is  thus 
shown : — 

Cash  on  hand  $4t70,000 

Balance  due  Treasury  400,395  56 

Direct  Taxes  ol  1849  600,000 


$1,400,395  56 

This  sura  is  sufficient  to  pay  the  interest  of  the 
entire  debt  of  the  Stale,  and  leave  a large  ba- 
lance to  be  added  to  the  Sinking  Fund,  which 
will  be  increased  by  the  dividends  lrom  the  va- 
rious Internal  Improvement  Companies. 
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Illinois. — The  following  figures  are  from  the 
report  of  the  Slate  Superintendent  of  Common 
Schools,  January,  1849  : 

Amount  of  funds  for  school  pur- 
poses $1,404,751  50 

Amount  raised  by  ad  valorem  tax  1,081,137  00 

Average  wages  (ranging  from 
$11  to  $30)  per  month,  for 
inaies  16  84 

Ditto  females  (ranging  from  $6 
to  20,)  8 93 

Number  of  children  in  the  Slate 

under  twenty  years  of  age  209,639 

Number  of  scholars  in  schools  51.437 

Number  of  schools  32,317 

Number  of  male  teachers,  1,565 

Number  of  female  teachers  966 

Iowa. — The  annual  report  of  the  Superinten- 
dent of  Public  Instruction,  made  to  the  General 
Assembly,  Dec.  4,  1848,  furnishes  the  following 


statistics  : 

Number  of  organized  school  districts  673 

Number  of  persons  between  5 and  21  40,646 

Number  of  schools  105 

Number  of  pupils  taught  7,077 


Male  teachers  101,  female  teachers  23.  Aver- 
age pay  of  male  teachers  $15  43;  ditto  female 
teachers,  $8  20. 

California. — The  Alta  Californian  of  March 
22d,  states  that  a number  of  the  delegates  elect 
to  a convention,  proposed  to  be  held  for  the  for- 
mation of  a Provisional  Government  for  Califor- 
nia, have  addressed  to  their  constituents  a recom- 
mendation, with  a view  to  secure  the  fullesfre- 
presentalion  of  the  country,  that  the  meeting  be 
further  deferred,  to  meet  at  Monterey  on  the  first 
Monday  of  August  next.  The  signers  of  this 
address  have  resigned  the  power  delegated  to 
them  ; and,  looking  to  the  probability  that  the 
number  of  inhabitants  will  very^soon  be  such  as 
as  to  require  the  immediate  formation  of  a State 
constitution,  they  also  recommend  that  the  de- 
legates to  be  elected  to  the  proposed  Conven- 
tion in  August,  should  be  vested  with  full  power 
to  frame  a Stale  constitution,  to  be  submitted  to 
the  people  of  California. 

From  the  same  paper  we  make  the  following 
extracts : — 

The  meeting  at  San  Francisco,  which  adjourn- 
ed on  the  the  evening  of  the  17 ih  of  February  to 
the  evening  of  the  24th,  to  lurther  consider  and 
act  upon  the  question  of  negro  slavery  in  the 
Territory  of  California,  convened  at  the  appoin- 
ted hour,  and  was  organized  by  Capl.  J.  L.  Fol- 
som, resuming  the  chair. 

Mr.  Pei  kins  read  the  first  resolution,  and  spoke 
eloquently  in  behalf  of  the  exclusion  of  negro 
slavery  in  Calilornia.  On  his  concluding,  the 
first  resolution  was  put  to  vote  and  adopted. 

The  second  resolution  was  then  brought  before 
the  meeting  and  agreed  upon  ; when — 

Capl.  J.  L.  Folsom  vacated  and  called  W.  S. 
Clark  to  the  chair,  and  then  addressed  the  meet- 
ing hi  a lucid,  forcible  and  impressive  manner, 
declaring  that  the  public  miml  being  almost 
unanimous  on  the  subject,  should  make  decided 
manileslalion  against  the  extension  of  slavery 
into  the  Territory  ol  California. 

Alter  the  President  resumed  the  chair,  the  re- 
maining resolutions  were  put  to  vote,  and  passed 
unanimously. 

On  motion  of  Col.  Stevenson,  the  fifth  resolu- 
tion was  re  considered  ; when  that  gentleman  of- 
fered an  amendment  to  the  same,  to  the  effect  of 
prohibiting  the  employment  of  apprenticed  ne- 
groes,m the  territory.  The  resolution  as  amended 
was  adopleu.  it  is  as  loilows,  the  amendment 
being  designated  by  italic  letters: 

5th.  That  the  delegates  who  are  to  represent 
the  district  ol  San  Francisco  in  the  Convention 
that  is  to  be  he?d  at  San  Jose  for  the  lormaliun 
ol  a provisional  constitution,  are  hereby  desired, 
requ  tied,  and  insliucied  by  all  honorable  meuiis 
to  oppose  any  act,  measure,  provision,  or  ordi- 
nance that  is  calculated  to  lurther  the  introduc- 
tion ol  domestic  slavery , or  of  frte  negroes  as  up 
prentices,  by  indenture  or  otherwise,  to  be  employed 
in  the  'lerntory  of  California. 

Proceedings  of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  Monday 
evening,  March  5,  1049. — The  Legislative  As- 
sembly of  the  District  ol  Bar.  Francisco  met  lor 
the  first  lime  at  the  Public  Institute. 

Present — Messrs.  Wright,  Hyde,  Hubbard, 
Roach,  Parker,  Montgomery,  Smith,  Lippilt,  Le- 
mon, Grayson,  Green,  Ellis,  Harrison,  Creighton, 
and  Swasey. 


The  oath  of  office  was  then  administered  to 
the  aforesaid  members  elect. 

Mr.  Hyde  was  appointed  Chairman  pro  lent., 
when  the  members  proceeded  to  elect  by  ballot 
their  officers,  and  after  counting  the  votes,  Fran- 
cis J.  Lippitt  was  declared  to  be  duly  elected 
Speaker  to  the  House,  and  J.  Howard  Ackerman 
Clerk.  Accordingly  Mr.  Lippitt  took  the  chair. 

On  motion,  a special  committee  of  three  were 
appointed,  to  act  in  connection  with  the  judges 
of  the  district,  to  report  a code  of  laws  as  soon 
as  practicable.  Messrs.  Hyde,  Harrison  and 
Creighton  were  appointed  the  committee,  to 
which,  on  motion,  Mr.  Lippitt  was  added. 

The  following  resolution  was  presented  by  Mr. 
Hyde,  which,  alter  some  discussion,  was  carried 
unanimously . 

Resolved,  That  Mr.  Frank  Ward  be  appointed 
the  Treasurer  of  the  District  of  San  Francisco, 
to  act  temporarily  until  properly  superseded  by 
law  ; and  who  shall  be  empowered  to  receive 
all  bonds,  mortgages,  noies  and  money  or  mo- 
neys, now  in  the  hands  of  any  officer  existing 
under  the  late  authority,  and  report  the  amount 
to  this  House. 

Tuesday  Evening,  March  6,  1849. — The  Legis- 
lative Assembly  met  at  the  Public  Institute. 

The  following  resolution  was  offered,  which 
was  carried  : 

Resolved,  That  Messrs.  Creighton,  Green,  Har- 
rison, Hyde  and  Roach,  be  a committee  to  wait 
upon  Major  Gen.  Persifer  F.  Smith,  Command- 
ing the  Third  or  Pacific  Military  Division,  and 
also  upon  Commodore  Ap.  C.  Jones,  Commander- 
in  Chief  of  the  Naval  Forces  on  the  Pacific  sta- 
tion, and  lay  before  those  gentlemen  a true  state- 
ment of  the  affairs  of  this  District,  which  have 
compelled  the  people  to  organize  this  Legislative 
Assembly,  to  appoint  justices  and  other  ministe- 
rial offices,  to  enact  suitable  laws,  to  establish 
principles  of  justice  and  equity,  and  give  protec- 
tion to  life,  liberty  and  properly,  and  to  solicit 
from  the  above  high  officers  of  the  government 
of  the  United  States  such  recognition  and  con- 
currence in  our  proceedings  as  will  strengthen 
and  if  need  be  sustain  the  high  conservative 
powers  which  have  been  delegated  by  the  people 
of  the  District. 

Thursday  Evening,  March  8,  1849. — The  Le- 
gislative Assembly  of  the  District  met  pursuant 
to  motion. 

Mr.  Hyde  read  a letter,  a copy  of  which  was 
to  be  addressed  to  Major  General  Persifer  Smith, 
and  also  a copy  to  Commodore  Ap.  C.  Jones, 
which  the  House  decided  should  be  presented 
simultaneously  with  the  call  of  the  committee 
appointed  at  a previous  meeting  to  wait  upon  the 
aloresaid  officers  of  the  United  Stales  Govern- 
ment, in  accordance  with  a resolution  passed  by 
and  to  be  found  in  the  minutes  thereof. 


Statistics. 


Fruits  of  American  Genius. — United  Slates 
Letters  Patent. — From  a “ Lecture  on  the  Me- 
chanical Industry  arid  the  Inventive  Genius  of 
America,  delivered  at  Baltimore,  January  16, 
1849,  by  Professor  W.  R.  Johnson,  of  Washing- 
ton,” we  take  the  following  remarks  and  state- 
ments in  relation  to  the  inventive  genius  of  our 
countrymen,  which  will  be  found  convenient  for 
reference,  and  to  contain  information  of  general 
and  permanent  interest : 

The  patent  laws  of  Ihe  United  States  have 
now  been  in  existence  fifty-nine  years.  From  the 
commencement  down  to  ttie  1st  of  January,  1849. 
the  number  of  patents  issued  has  been  16,2U8  ; 
and  this  number  would  doubtless  have  been  much 
greater  had  the  laws  continued  as  they  were  be- 
tore  1836,  when  the  system  of  examinations  prior 
to  the  grant  of  letters  patent  was  established. 
Under  that  system  a large  proportion  of  all  the 
applications  is  now  rejected  ; some  for  want  of 
essential  novelty,  and  others  for  want  of  suitable 
care  and  ability  in  preparing  the  required  speci- 
cations  and  other  documents.  Notwithstanding 
this,  it  may  be  mentioned  as  a fact  indicative  of 
the  high  degree  to  which  inventive  genius  is  ex- 
cited among  us,  that  the  number  of  patents  grant- 
ed in  1848  (exclusive  ofa  few  granted  to  foreign- 
ers) was  649. 

To  what  subjects  all  this  ingenuity  has  been 
devoted,  and  ho.v  it  has  been  divided  among  the 


different  brances  of  art,  is  an  inquiry  at  once  in- 
teresting and  practical,  and  I will  endeavor  con- 
cisely to  stale  the  result : 

1.  OlThe  whole  16,208  patents  issued,  1,966, 
or  12  03  per  cent,  have  had  for  their  object  Ag- 
riculture, its  instruments  and  operations.  This, 
as  might  have  been  anticipated,  from  the  vast  in- 
terest and  importance  of  that  department  of  in- 
dustry, is  the  largest  class. 

2.  To  the  manufacture  of  fibrous  and  textile  sub - 
stances,  including  machines  for  preparing  wool, 
cotton,  silk,  fur,  and  paper,  1,579  patented  in- 
ventions, or  9. 74  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number 
have  been  devoted. 

3.  For  calorific  purposes,  comprising  lamps, 
fire-places,  stoves,  grates,  furnaces  for  heating 
buildings,  cooking  apparatus,  and  preparation  of 
fuel,  1,479,  or  9.12  per  cent,  of  the  whole  num- 
ber of  patents  have  been  granted. 

4.  To  Metallurgy,  and  the  manufacture  of  me- 
tals and  instruments  therefor,  1,384  patents,  or 
8 54  per  cent  of  the  whole  number. 

5.  For  Chemical  purposes,  manufactures,  and 
compounds,  including  medicines,  dying,  color- 
making, distilling,  soap  and  candle  making,  mor- 
tars, cements,  &.c.,  1,051  patents,  or  6.47  per 
cent. 

6.  For  Hydraulics  and  pneumatics,  including 
water-wheels,  windmills,  and  other  implements 
operated  on  by  air  or  water,  or  employed  in  the 
raising  and  delivery  of  fluids,  976  patents,  or  ex- 
actly 6.02  per  cent,  of  the  entire  number  have 
been  granted. 

7.  For  Lumber  working,  including  machines 
and  tools  for  preparing  and  manufacturing,  such 
as  sawing,  planing,  mortising,  shingle  and  stave, 
carpenters’  and  coopers  implements,  950  patents, 
or  5.86  per  cent. 

8.  For  Household  Furniture,  machines  and  im- 
plements for  domestic  purposes,  including  wash- 
ing machines,  bread  and  cracker  machines, feath- 
er dressing,  &c.,  724  patents,  or  4.46  per  cent  of 
the  whole. 

9.  For  Grinding  Mills  and  mill  gearing,  con- 
taining grain  mills,  mechanical  movements,  and 
horse-powers,  636  patents,  or  4.23  per  cent. 

10.  Foe  Navigation  and  maritime  implements, 
comprising  all  vessels  for  conveyance  on  water, 
their  construction,  rigging,  and  propulsion,  di- 
ving dresses,  and  life-preservers,  615  patents — 
3.79  per  cent. 

11.  Steam  and  Lias  Engines,  including  boilers 
and  furnaces  therefor,  654  patents — 4.03  per 
cent. 

12.  Civil  Engineering  and  Architecture,  com- 
prising works  on  rail  and  common  roads,  bridges, 
canals,  wharves,  docks,  rivers,  weirs,  dams,  and 
other  internal  improvements,  building  roofs,  &c., 
have  had  596  patents — 3.67  per  cent,  of  the 
whole. 

13.  Leather  Manufactures,  including  tanning  and 
dressing,  making  of  boots,  shoes,  saddlery,  and 
harness,  558  patents — 3.44  per  cent. 

14.  Land  Conveyance,  comprising  carriages, 
cars,  and  other  vehicles  used  on  roads,  558  pa- 
tents— 3 44  per  cent. 

15.  Fine  Arts,  polite  and  ornamental,  including 
music,  painting,  sculpture,  engraving,  books, 
printing,  binding,  and  jewelry,  475  patents — 2.93 
per  cent. 

16.  Mechanical  Powers,  viz.  lever,  screw,  &c., 
as  applied  to  pressing,  weighing,  raising  and  mo- 
ving weights.  402  patents — 2.47  per  cent. 

17.  Slime  or  Clay  Manufactures,  including  ma- 
chines lor  pottery,  glass  making,  brick  making, 
dressing  and  preparing  stone,  cements,  and  other 
builumg  materials,  338  patents — 2.03  per  cent. 

18.  Wearing  Apparel,  arlieles  lor  the  toilet, 
&c.,  including  instruments  for  manulacluring 
them,  287  patents — 1.77  per  cent. 

19.  Mathematical  Instruments,  philosophical, 
optical,  clocks,  chronometers,  &c.,  258  patents 
— 1.59  per  cent. 

20.  Surgical  and  Medical  Instruments,  including 
trusses,  dental  instruments,  bathing  apparatus, 
253  patents — 1.56  per  cent. 

21.  Warlike  Implements,  fire-arms  and  parts 
thereof,  including  the  manufacture  of  shot  and 
gunpowder,  230  patents,  or  only  1.41  per  cent. 

22.  And  fiually,  a miscellaneous  and  very  hete- 
rogeneous class,  iorbiddmg  systematic  arrange- 
ment, 182  patents,  or  1.12  per  ceut. 

Of  all  tins  varied  multitude  of  objects  towards 
which  the  inventive  genius  of  America  has  lot  the 
last  fifty-nine  years  been  directed,  it  will  be  re- 
marked that  the  first  four  classes,  viz.  agriculture, 
which  yields  food  to  man  and  beast ;._tne  manu- 
facture of  textile  fibres,  which  affords  clothing 
and  various  furniture;  metallurgy,  which  supplies 
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all  the  tools  and  implements  of  industry  ; and 
calorific  processes,  which  give  heat  and  light  for 
the  comfort  and  manifold  uses  of  daily  life,  com- 
prise iwo-fiflhs  of  the  entire  number  of  inven- 
tions which  have  been  patented  in  the  United 
States. 

Another  remark  is,  that  though  in  this  aggre- 
gate of  all  the  patents  issued,  agricultural  and 
textile  fibres  occupy  the  two  highest  places,  yet 
when  we  compare  shorter  and  more  recent  pe- 
riods, as  the  last  two  years,  for  example,  we  find 
that  metallurgy  and  calorific  processes  both  had 
higher  proportions  of  the  entire  number  of  pa- 
tents issued  during  that  period  than  either  agri- 
culture or  the  textile  fibre  class.  The  multitude 
of  important  discoveries  ol  minerals  and  metals 
in  our  country  within  that  lime  has  turned  a vast 
amount  of  inventive  power  in  that  direction.  One 
should  not,  therefore,  be  surprised  to  learn  that 
there  is  at  this  inememt  a perlect  rush  ot  gold 
washing  machines  in  the  Patent  Office,  all  ulti- 
mately bound  (like  the  rest  ol  the  world)  to  Cali- 
fornia. The  great  and  constantly  increasing 
consumption  of  coal  may,  in  like  manner,  account 
for  the  large  increase  in  late  years  ol  the  calorific 
class  of  inventions.  Another  remark  worthy  ol 
attention  is  the  small  number  of  inventions  which 
have  had  in  view  the  implements  and  materials 
of  warfare — a very  significant  fact  that  may  serve 
to  indicate  that  ours  is,  after  all,  essentially  a 
peace-loving  nation. 

In  respect  to  the  distribution  of  the  inventions 
now  annually  patented  in  the  United  States,  a 
few  facts  may  not  be  without  interest.  During 
the  years  1847  and  1848,  out  of  1,165  patents 
granted,  the  Slate  of  New  York  received  381,  or 
almost  exactly  33  per  cent,  of  the  entire  nnmber  ; 
of  these,  the  city  of  New  York  alone  obtained  174, 
or  45  per  cent,  ol  those  granted  to  the  State,  and 
15  per  cent,  of  all  which  were  obtained  in  llie 
whole  Union.  New  York  city  is,  therefore, 
doubtless  the  focus  where  inventive  genius  is  con- 
trated  and  acting  with  the  greatest  intensity. 

in  Ike  same  two  years,  Pennsylvania  received 
177  patents,  or  15  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number 
granted  ; and  ol  those  of  the  whole  State  Phila- 
delphia received  55,  or  31  per  cent. 

In  the  same  lime  Massachusetts  obtained  141 
patents,  or  12  per  cent,  of  those  of  the  Union  ; 
and  Boston  had  54  of  that  number,  or  41  per  cent, 
ol  those  given  to  the  Slate. 

Ohio  obtained  82,  Connecticut  72,  and  Mary- 
land 33  ; of  which  last  number  Baltimore  alone 
had  24,  or  72  per  cent.,  being  a larger  proportion 
ol  those  of  her  Stale  than  that  of  any  other  city 
in  the  Union. 

From  this  it  appears  that  the  three  States  of 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Massachusetts  have 
within  the  last  two  years  contributed  exactly  60 
per  cent,  of  all  the  patentable  inventions  of  the 
countiy.  And  these  three  are  the  Stales  in  which 
Mechanics’  institutes  and  Mechanics’  Fairs  have 
been  longest  established  ; that  of  the  Frank  in  In- 
stitute ol  Philadelphia  having  led  the  way  in  1826. 

in  1847  the  total  number  of  patents  granted  to 
the  fifteen  Southern  States  was  only  65  jof  which 
number  Maryland  received  13,  or  exactly  one 
filth  ol  the  whole. 

it  is  probably  unnecessary  to  pursue  the  com- 
parison. What  has  already  been  adduced  is  suf- 
ficient to  show  that  where  the  mechanic  arts  and 
the  practical  sciences  are  in  the  greatest  activity, 
thete  inventive  genius  is  also  in  the  highest  degree 
stimulated  and  most  successfully,  applied. 

And  let  it  not  be  imagined  that  all  this  activity 
of  the  inventive  powers  begins  and  ends  with  the 
production  ol  some  lancilul  toy,  or  some  vain 
and  trival  change  hi  old  lamiliat  things,  if  time 
allowed,  we  could  recount  multitudes  of  lads  to 
show  how  much  eveiy  department  ol  ail  and  in- 
dustry has  been  indebted  lor  its  advancement  to 
the  inventions  of  our  ingenious  American  me- 
chanics. 

American  ingenuity  alone  has  given  us  those 
improved  implements  of  husbandry,  without 
which  more  man  three-fourths  of  the  preset  im- 
mense productions  of  our  corn-growing  States 
could  never  have  had  an  existence. 

Where  were  ail  the  cotton  labrics  of  the  world 
without  the  invention  of  Whitney? 

Wheie,  without  Filch,  and  Rumsey,  and  Ful- 
ton, were  the  defiance  alike  of  calm  and  storms, 
on  the  broad  bosom  of  the  ocean? 

Where,  without  Oliver  Evans,  were  the  high- 
pressure  steam-engine  and  all  the  thousand  craits 
that  by  its  aid  now  stem  our  immeasurable  rivers, 
and  the  hosts  ol  locomotives  which  daily  trans- 
port us  further  and  further  into  the  regions  ol  the 
marvellous  ? 


Where,  without  the  crowning  improvement  of 
Morse,  were  the  mystic  network  of  metallic 
nerves  which  bind  in  instant  communion  and 
sympathy  the  heads  of  statesmen,  the  hands  ol 
merchants,  the  hearts  of  lovers,  the  eyes  of  as- 
tronomers, and  absolutely  anticipate  the  flight  of 
time  ! 


Anniversaries  at  New  York. — One  week  in 
May  of  every  year  is  devoted,  in  the  city  of  New 
York  to  the  anniversary  meetings  of  a large  num- 
ber of  associations,  sustained  by  the  religious, 
moral  and  philanthropic  men  of  our  country 
An  abstract  of  the  reports  of  several  of  these 
meetings  is  subjoined  : 

The  American  Bible  Society — The  receipts  in 
this,  the  thirty-third  year  of  its  existence,  from 
all  sources,  were  $251,870  16.  The  issues  of 
Bibles  205  307  ; of  Testaments  359,419.  During 
the  whole  33  years  of  the  Society’s  life,i  t has 
issued  2,510,610  Bibles  and  3,836,530  Testa- 
ments. In  the  year,  78  auxiliary  societies  were 
formed,  and  44  life  directors  and  736  lile  mem- 
bers were  made.  In  the  year,  one  edition  of  the 
Bible  in  Danish,  others  in  Danish  and  English, 
Dutch  and  English,  and  German  and  English,  in 
parallel  columns,  were  printed  among  other  ed:- 
12,000  copies  of  the  scriptures  have  been 


above  account.  In  its  eleven  printing  establish- 
ments it  prints  in  nearly  thirty  languages.  At  the 
last  meeting  of  the  board,  there  was  a debt  due 
by  the  society  of  $60,000,  toward  the  liquidation 
of  which  $46,000  have  been  pledged  and  $39,000 
paid  in,  which,  with  receipts  on  the  ordinary  ac- 
count in  the  year,  make  $217,000  in  all. 

Debts  of  Foreign  Countries. — The  debts  of 
the  various  countries  of  Europe  may  be  thus 
classed  in  round  numbers: 

Great  Britain 


France 

Holland 

Russia  and  Poland 

Spain 

Austria 

Prussia 

Portugal 

Naples 

Belgium 

Denmark 

Sicily 

Papal  Dominions 

Greece 

Bavaria 

Bremen 

Franklort 

Piamburg 


sent  to  California  and  Oregon.  $10,000  cash 
has  been  sent  to  France  lor  circulating  the  scrip- 
tures. 

American  Bible  Society  for  Meliorating  the  Con- 
dition of  the  Jews. — Ticenly-sixlh  Anniversary. — 
Receipts  $3,308;  expenditures  $3,221.  They 
publish  the  Jewish  Chronicle,  2,000  copies  per 
month. 

American  Female  Guardian  Society. — Fifteenth 
Anniversary. — This  was,  until  lately,  known  as 
the  Moral  Reform  Society.  Receipts  in  the 
year  $12,944  73,  and  a balance  of  $6,809  60  on 
hand  at  the  end  of  the  last  year  toward  erecting 
the  Home  of  Industry.  Expenses  for  erecting 
the  Home,  current  expenses,  &c.,  $19,754  39. 
Tneir  paper,  the  Advocate  and  Guardian,  has  a 
circulation  of  from  11,000  to  12,000.  219  life 
members  have  been  added  by  the  payment  of 
each.  Their  Home  is  completed  at  a cost  of 
$18,557  57.  It  is  all  paid  for,  except  a balance 
of  $2,800. 

American  Protestant  Society — Sixth  Anniversary ■ 
— Receipts  within  the  year  $18,411,  with  $5,400 
loaned  to  the  Society;  which  has  during  the  past 
winter  taken  care  ol  some  20  Portuguese  Protes- 
tants, soon  to  go  to  Illinois.  Expenditures,  $L8,- 
212;  besides  $8,311  for  publications.  On  ac 
count  of  the  Portuguese  relugees  $5,576  were 
received,  and  about  $2,500  expended.  This  So 
ciety  says  it  has  converted  1,500  Roman  Catho 
lies  in  the  year,  and  detached  from  the  Catholic 
church  some  3,000. 

American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society. — Six 
teentli  Anniversary. — Receipts  in  the  year,  $29,- 
105  90  ; disbursements  $25,108  35.  Its  liabili- 
ties are  $10,308  72  more  than  the  funds  at  the 
treasurer’s  command.  It  has  in  the  year  em- 
ployed 134  agents  and  missionaries  in  different 
parts  ot  the  United  States  and  Canada,  supply- 
ing 453  stations  and  oul-slalions  ; has  baptized 
774,  organized  45  churches,  and  ordained  27  in 
the  year  ; has  built  7 churches  and  commenced 
19. 

American  Temperance  Union. — Thirteenth  Anni- 
versary.— This  Society  has  received  in  the  year 
$1,35U.  There  are  4,367  public  houses  in  the 
city  of  New  York  selling  liquor  on  Sunday. 

American  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. — Twelfth 
Anniversary. — Receipts  for  the  year  $39,840  83  , 
disbursements  $38,321  79.  Publications — 10,017 
Bibles,  20,347  Testaments.  Issues — 13,638  Bi- 
bles, 26,940  Testaments.  Gratuitous  appropria- 
tions— 4,522  Bibles,  11,018  Testaments — together 
valued  at  $2,824  57.  The  rest  of  the  disburse- 
ments of  the  year  spent  upon  missionaries,  mis- 
sionary establishments,  &c.  Thiee  hundred  and 
twenty-four  life  members  and  twenty-two  lilc- 
directors  added  in  the  year. 

American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign 
Missions. — In  last  September  they  had  employed 
as  missionaries,  assistants,  teachers,  “ native 
helps,”  &o.,  557  persons.  Since  then  they  have 
sent  out  15  missionaries,  with  their  wives,  to  In 
dia,  Africa,  and  Turkey.  This  board  has  the 
care  of  75  ch’urches  with  26,000  members;  12 
seminaries  for  training  native  teachers  and  prea- 
chers ; 18  other  boarding  schools;  302  free 
schools;  12,000  pupils  in  all.  The  schools  in 
the  Saudwich  Islands  are  not  included  in  the 


Debts  not  enumerated 


$860,000,000 

320.000. 000 

160.000. 000 
110,000,000 

93  000,000 
84  000,000 

30.000. 000 

28.000. 000 
26  000,000 

25.000. 000 
18;000,000 

14.000. 000 

13.000. 000 
8,000,000 

3.000. 0U0 
600,000 

1.000. 000 
1,400,000 

.£1,785  000  000 
215,000,000 


£2,000,000,000 

Requiring  an  annual  provision  to  the  extent  of 
£100,000,000  for  interest,  in  addition  to  at  least 
20  to  25  million  pounds  for  expenses  of  collec- 
tion, administration,  &c. 

British  Imports. — Tne  amount  of  Corn  Meal 
and  Flour  imported  into  Great  Britain  in  each 
year;  from  1st  January,  1835  to  1848: 
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1835 

2,697,438 

25,016 

296,183 

3,000.643 

1830 

2,958,272 

13,561 

635,632 

3,601,852 

1837 

3,030,283 

19,060 

1,306  870 

4,356,236 

1838 

3,474,303 

ls,47y 

1,515,250 

5,009,031 

1839 

2,243,151 

17,468 

4,573,669 

6,834,249 

1810 

2,327,782 

178,823 

3,811,694 

6,318,304 

1841 

2,855,526 

3u8,3o2 

3,378,599 

6,542,506 

1842 

2,083,606 

247,127 

3,475,970 

5,806,697 

1813 

2,721,400 

146,647 

1,299,776 

4,167,823 

1844 

2,46d,8u0 

267,926 

2,794,357 

5,583,083 

1845 

2,y92,80d 

812,438 

2,118,707 

5,423,945 

1846 

1,625,000 

431,075 

4,480,232 

6,536,777 

1847 

879, 8U0 

546,431 

11,769,728 

13,188,050 

1848 

1,827 ,8U0 

229,312 

7,125,688 

9,182,338 

Mexican  Land  Bounties. — From  a 

Report  of 

the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office,  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  dated  the  1st  of 
May,  1849, -we  make  up  the  following  statement. 

Probable  number  of  warrants  to  be  applied  lor, 
viz : 


AT amber. 

No.  Acres. 

Of  160  acres  each 

85,000 

13  600,000 

Of  40  acres 

5,000 

200,000 

Total  to  be  applied  for 

90,000 

13,800,000 

Number  received  from  Pension  Office  up  to  1st 

of  May  : 

Number 

No  Acres. 

Of  160  acres 

54,906 

8,784,960 

Of  40  acres 

4,111 

164,440 

Total 

59,017 

8,949,4U0 

Yet  to  be  issued  : 

Number. 

No.  Acres. 

Of  160  acres 

30,094 

4,815,040 

Of  40  acres 

889 

35,560 

Total 

30,983 

4,850,600 

Lsued  to  the  26th  April,  1849  : 

Of  160  acres 

55,808 

Of  40  acres 

4,162 

Total 

59,970 

Claims  on  file  not  acted 

upon 

8,498 

Estimate  of  applications  to  he  made 

92,485 

Daily  average  of  claims  since  the  adjourn- 
ment of  Congress 
Average  issued  per  day  : 

From  19th  March,  1847,  to  19th  March, 
1848— 312  days,  is 


40 


45 


3 82 
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From  19th  March,  1848,  to  22d  February, 

1849 — 283  days,  is  130 

From  22d  February,  1849,  to  30th  April, 

1849-47  days,  is  170 

General  average,  from  19th  March,  1847 
642  days,  is  90 

Average  for  April,  1849,  25  days,  is  145 

At  the  same  rate  it  will  require  to  issue  the 
remaining  30,000,  214  days. 

Of  the  warrants  issued,  the  following  have 
been  located  and  returned  for  patents  : 

Number  No.  Acres. 
Or  40  acres  1,918  76,720 

Of  160  acres  19,782  3,165,120 


21,700  1,241,840 

Wrecks  and  Insurances  on  the  Western 
Waters — We  have  before  us  a very  interesting 
Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  on  the 
subject  of  Wrecks  and  Insurances.  It  is  imper- 
fect, because  some  of  the  Custom  House  officers 
neglected  to  make  any  report.  Among  these 
was  the  Surveyor  of  Cincinnati, — which  makes 
our  Statistics  lor  the  Ohio  river  very  imperfect. 
We  have,  however,  the  Reports  for  Pittsburgh, 
Louisville,  and  St.  Louis.  The  losses,  by  the 
wreck  of  vessels,  and  the  number  ol  these  wrecks, 
taking  into  view  the  whole  Commercial  Marine 
of  the  United  States,  are  almost  incredible.  At 
this  time,  when  twenty-four  steamboats  have 
been  burnt  up,  at  once ; and  when  there  have 
probably  been  thirty  steamboats  destroyed  in  a 
month — the  subject  of  wrecks  and  insurances 
have,  more  than  usual  interest.  The  Report  from 
the  Treasury  Department  is  for  the  year,  ending 
the  30th  June,  1S48.  We  will  begin  with  me 
port  of  St.  Louis. 

In  that  year  the  losses,  enrolled,  at  St.  Louis, 
were  as  follows  : 

Number  of  steamboats  wrecked  13 

Number  of  lives  lost  40 

Value  of  the  boats  §119,000 

All  these  vessels  were  wrecked  on  the  Missis- 
sippi river.  On  the  vessels  and  cargoes,  the 
amount  of  insurance  paid  was  §290,364  —distri- 
buted between  vessels,  and  cargoes,  thus: 

Paid  oh  hulls  §58,346 

Paid  on  cargoes  232,020 

These  sums  were  paid  by  the  following  offi- 
cers : 

St.  Louis  Insurance  Offices  §213  313 

Columbus  Insurance  Company,  (Ohio)  66,186 
Protection  and  AS'.na,  (Hartford)  7,801 

Firemen’s  and  Merchants,  (Louisville)  3,050 
The  returns  for  the  port  of  Louisville,  are: 
Number  of  boats  wrecked  5 

Number  ol  lives  lost  9 

Value  of  Steamboats  §105,000 

Value  of  Cargoes  119,000 

These  boats  were  wrecked  on  the  lower 
Ohio.  The  total  amount  of  insurance  paid,  was 
§93,500,  distributed  thus; 

On  the  hulls  §46,500 

On  the  cargoes  47,000 

The  returns  from  the  port  of  Pittsburgh,  are 
as  follows  : 

Number  of  boats  wrecked  19 

Value  of  the  boats  §196,000 

These  boats  were  wrecked — nine  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi, 6 on  the  upper  Ohio,  2 on  the  lower 
Ohio,  1 on  the  Cumberland,  and  1 on  the  Arkan- 
sas. The  amount  of  insurance  was  §74,587. 

On  the  hulls  §66,767 

On  the  cargoes  7,820 

This  account  does  not  include  either  the  ports 
of  New  Orleans  or  Cincinnati,  hi  which,  it  is 
presumed,  the  total  of  losses  will  fully  equal 
those  above.  The  summary  from  the  three  ports 
of  St.  Louis,  Louisville  and  Pittsburgh,  stands 
thus  : 


37 

49 


§420,000 

171,811 

286,852 


Number  of  boats  lost 
Numbers  of  lives  lost 
Value  of  the  boats 
Insurance  on  hulls 
Insurance  on  cargoes 

Total  insurance  458,663 

The  insurance  probably  covered  less  than  half 
the  amount  of  the  losses.  The  insurance  paid  on 
the  hulls  was  about  two-fifths  the  total  value. 

Taking  the  above  returns,  as  a tolerable  crite- 
rion of  the  whole,  we  infer,  that  in  the  year  end- 
ing June  30th,  1848,  the  total  loss  by  wrecks  on 


the  waters  of  the  western  rivers,  amounted  to 
two  millions  of  dollars  ; and  the  total  insurance 
paid  to  more  than  a million. 

Large  a3  this  amount  may  seem,  it  is  small 
compared  with  the  total  amount  of  wrecks  in  our 
commercial  marine.  In  the  ports  of  Buffalo  and 
Chicago,  on  the  lakes,  there  were  reported  the 
following  losses  : 

Steamboats  2 

Propellers  3 

Barque  1 

Brigs  7 

Schooners  33 

Total  46 

Value  of  vessels  §321,200 

Insurance  paid  181,500 

This,  the  reader  will  observe,  includes  only 
two  ports  of  the  lakes,  while  we  have  no  return 
from  Detroit,  Cleveland,  Toledo,  Sandusky,  and 
many  other  ports  on  the  upper  lakes.  We  infer 
that  the  losses  and  insurance  paid  on  the  Ameri- 
can side  of  the  lakes,  are  not  less  than  those  upon 
all  the  western  waters.  Exact  statistics  on  these 
points  would  enable  the  insurance  offices  to  cal- 
culate very  exactly  the  risk  on  marine  vessels 
and  cargoes. — Cin.  Allas. 

The  British  Colonies. — The  North  Ameri- 
can possessions  of  Great  Britain,  which  include 
Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  Prince  Edward’s  Lland. 
New  Brunswick,  Newfoundland,  and  Bermuda, 
entailed  a total  expense,  for  the  five  years  end- 
ed  the  31st  of  March,  1847,  of  .£2,646,094  for 
the  pay  of  troops  and  commissariat  expenses;  the 
West  Indian  possessions  entailed,  during  the 
same  period,  a cost  of  <£1,779,337  for  the  same 
purposes;  Mediterranean  and  African  posses- 
sions, including  Gibraltar,  Malta,  the  Ionian  Is- 
lands, the  Cape  Colony,  Sierra  Leone,  Gambia, 
the  settlements  on  ttie  Gold  Coast,  and  St.  Hele- 
na, entailed  an  expense  of  <£3,170,988;  and  the 
Australian  and  miscellaneous  possessions  an  ex- 
pense of  <£5,052,935.  It  follows  that  the  colonial 
empire  of  Great  Britain  entailed  upon  the  mother 
country  for  the  five  years  ended  the  31st  of 
March,  1847,  a gross  total  cost  of  <£9,743,354 
solely  for  the  pay  of  Her  Majesty’s  troops  and 
lor  commissariat  expenses,  being  on  an  average 
nearly  <£2,000,000  per  annum. 

Erie  Canal. — The  following  table  shows  the 
quantity  ol  some  of  the  principal  articles  of  pro- 
Uuce  left  at  tide  water  from  the  commencement 
of  na  v igalion  to  the  3 1 si  of  May  inclusive,  during 
the  years  1847,  1848  and  1849,  the  canal  in  those 


years,  having 

been  opened 

on  the 

first  day  of 

May. 

1847. 

1848. 

1849. 

Flour,  bbls 

609,935 

365,448 

412,840 

Wheat,  bush 

318,540 

153  654 

178,257 

Corn  do 

1,012,414 

146,690 

719,725 

Barley  do 

138,873 

57,333 

90,267 

Beef,  bbls 

6,255 

12,399 

14,375 

Pork  do 

12,141 

40,208 

11,656 

35,642 

Ashes  do 

7,423 

8,707 

Butter,  lbs 

804,350 

417,497 

425,352 

Cheese  do 

1,458,600 

1,102,457 

1,009,217 

Wool  do 

245,200 

467,844 

2,493,024 

339,745 

Bacon  do 

669,600 

3,231,175 

The  Russian  Army. — A gentleman,  familiar 
with  the  subject,  has  prepared  some  statistics  of 
the  Russian  army,  from  which  it  appears  that 
the  land  forces  of  Russia  amount  to  1,000,000  of 
men  in  the  war  establishment,  and  are  arranged 
into  six  main  bodies  of  the  army,  the  general  re- 
serve and  the  several  corps  of  Cossacks.  The 
first  division,  the  great  moveable  European  army 
of  operations,  contains  465,720  men.  These  are 
arranged  into  386  battalions  of  footmen  ; (toge- 
ther 386,000  men),  469  squadrons  of  horsemen, 
(together  79,720  men),  and  79  brigades  of  artil- 
lery, with  1200  pieces.  By  adding  me  artillerists, 
the  train,  the  companies  of  w o<  kmen,  &c.,  the 
great  army  of  operation  may  be  estimated  at 
500,000  men.  The  Army  of  Reserve  contains 
202,480  men.  To  these  must  be  added  the  artil- 
lerists, &c.  The  total  of  the  pieces  of  artillery 
belonging  to  the  army  ol  reserve  amounts  to 
472.  The  Caucasian  army,  the  third  division, 
has  150,167  troops,  with  302  pieces  of  artillery. 
The  army  in  Finland  consists  of  16,000  men, 
with  16  pieces  of  artillery.  The  main  body  ol 
the  army  in  the  province  of  Orenburg  is  64,000 
men,  with  10  pieces  of  artillery.  Tbe  army  in 
Siberia,  16,000  men,  16  pieces  of  artillery. 

The  several  corps  of  Cossacks,  who  are  liable 
to  active  service  abroad  in  time  of  war  amount 
to  50,000  horsemen.  The  Cossacks,  who  have 


several  particular  appellations  with  reference  to 
the  parts  of  the  country  where  they  live,  (for  in* 
stance,  Cossacks  of  the  Don,  Co93ack3  of  the 
Ural,  &c.)  and  who  number,  upon  the  whole, 
about  600,000  men  able  to  carry  arms,  are  ge- 
nuine Russians,  as  well  as  the  great  mass  of  the 
nation,  but  with  the  difference  that  they,  since 
the  year  1654,  enjoy  many  political  and  social 
privileges. 

The  disposable  forces  Russia  is  able  to  send  in 
the  field  in  time  of  war  amount  to  about  800,000 
men.  Of  course,  they  consist  only  of  the  Euro- 
pean armies  of  operation  and  reserve  and  of  the 
regiments  of  Cossacks  ; because  the  main  bodies 
of  the  army  in  Caucassian  Russia,  in  the  province 
of  Orenburg,  &n.,  must  keep  their  stations  for 
the  maintaining  of  internal  peace  and  order 
there,  and  for  the  safely  of  the  frontiers.  Ac- 
cording to  the  latest  official  reports,  the  total  of 
the  population  throughout  all  parts  of  the  Rus- 
sian empire  amounts  to  about  sixty-seven  millions 
inhabitants. — [ Ledger . 

Imports  of  Tea. — The  export  of  Tea  to  the 
United  Stales  from  China,  from  January  1st  to 
the  18th  of  February,  1849,  were  6,137,400  lbs., 
of  which  quantity  1,521,000  pounds  were  black, 
and  4,615,400  were  green.  Of  the  green  tea, 
3,022,600  pounds  were  Young  Hyson. 


BANKS. 


Ohio  Banks. — Abstract  of  the  quarterly  “ Statement 
of  the  Condition  of  the  several  Banks  in  the  Slate 
of  Ohio,  taken  from  their  returns  made  to  the  Au- 
ditor of  Slate,  on  the  first  Monday  of  May,  1849. 
Prepared  in  obedience  to  a resolution  of  the  Gene- 
ral Assembly,  passed  March  2,  1846. 

The  eleven  “ Independent  Batiks ,”  viz  : Bank 
of  Geauga  ; Canal  Bank  of  Cleveland  ; City  Bank 
ofCleveland  ; City  Bank  of  Cincinnati , City  Bank 
of  Columbus  ; Commercial  Bank  of  Cincinnati ; 
Dayton  Bank;  Franklin  Bank  of  Zanesville  ; 
Sandusky  City  Bank  ; Seneca  County  Bank,  Tif- 
fin, and  Western  Reserve  Bank,  report — 

Notes  and  bilie  discounted  $1,948.SS2  69 

Specie  295.699  26 

Notes  of  other  banks  213,275  (JO 

Due  from  banks  and  bankers  155,5S9  81 

Eastern  deposits  254,953  75 

Bonds  deposited  with  State  Treasurer  1,092,090  16 

Real  estate  and  personal  properly  40,612  85 

Other  resources  143,978  70 

Total  resources  §4,152,082  22 

Capital  stock  paid  in  $750,580  64 

Circulation  1,003,196  00 

Due  banks  and  bankers  155,088  98 

Due  depositors  1,031,377  93 

Safety  Fund  stock  940,265  71 

State  tax  during  last  six  months  3,240  45 

Undivided  profits  or  surplus  fund  83,408  26 

Bills  payable  and  time  drafts  110,040  35 

Dividends  unpaid  36,040  83 

Other  liabilities  38,843  02 

Total  liabilities  $4,152,082  22 

The  forty  “ Branches  of  the  State  Bank,”  viz  : 
Athens  Branch,  Athens;  Akron  Branch;  Bel- 
mont Branch,  Bridgeport  ; Chilicothe  Branch  ; 
Commercial  Branch,  Cleveland  ; Commercial 
Branch,  Toledo;  Dayton  Branch;  Delaware 
County  Branch,  Delaware ; Exchange  Branch, 
Columbus;  Farmers’  Branch,  Ashtabula;  Far- 
mers’ Branch,  Mansfield  ; Farmers’  Branch, 
Ripley;  Farmers’  Branch,  Salem;  Franklin 
Branch, Cincinnati ; Franklin  Branch,  Columbus; 
Guernsey  Branch,  Washington  ; Harrison  Coun- 
ty Branch,  Cadiz  ; Hocking  Valley  Branch,  Lan- 
caster; Jefferson  Branch,  Steubenville;  Knox 
County  Branch,  Mt.  Vernon;  Licking  County 
Branch,  Newark ; Lorain  Branch,  Elyria  ; Mad 
River  Valley  Branch,  Springfield  ; Marietta 
Branch;  Mechanics’ and  Traders’ Branch,  Cin- 
cinnati ; Merchants’  Branch,  Cleveland  ; .wiami 
County  Branch,  Troy;  Mt.  Pleasant  Branch, 
Mt.  Pleasant;  Muskingum  Branch,  Zanesville  ; 
Norwalk  Branch  ; Piqua  Branch  ; Portage  Coun- 
ty Branch,  Ravenna  ; Portsmouth  Branch,  Ports- 
mouth ; Preble  County  Branch,  Eaton ; Ross 
County  Branch,  Chilicothe ; Summit  County 
Branch,  Cuyahoga  Falls;  Toledo  Branch,  Tole- 
do; Union  Branch,  Massillon;  Wayne  County 
Branch,  Wooster  ; and  Xenia  Branch,  Xenia,  re- 
port— 

Notes  and  bills  discounted  $9,690,729  85 

Specie  2,357,774  42 

Notes  of  other  banks  625,011  00 

Due  from  banks  and  bankers  333,493  25 
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Eastern  deposits 

Safety  fund  deposited  with  Bosrd  of 
Control 

Real  estate  and  persona!  property 
Other  resources 


455,779  85 

792,286  80 
125.715  76 
174, 2S6  66 


Total  resources 
Capital  stock  paid  in 
Ciiculatinn 

Due  banks  and  bankers 
Due  depositors 
Safely  Fund  at  credit  of  Board  of 
trol 

State  tax  during  last  six  months 
Undivided  profits  or  surplus  fund 
Bills  payable  and  lime  drafts 
Dividends  unpaid 
Other  liabilities 

Total  liabilities 


Con- 


$14,605,082  59 
$4,153,136  10 
7,227,542  00 
303,336  42 
2,297,556  52 


94,399  54 
20,298  45 
185.167  56 
155,827  65 
159,6^7  35 
8,392  00 

$14,695,082  59 


The  five  “ Old  Banks,"  viz  : Bank  of  Circle* 
ville,  Clinton  Bank  of  Columbus,  Lafayette 
Bank  of  Cincinnati,  Bank  of  Massillon,  and  Ohio 
Life  Insurance  and  Trust  Company,  report: 

Notes  and  bills  discounted  $3,341,520  96 

Specie  372,901  09 

Notes  of  other  banks  336,802  00 

Due  from  banks  and  bankers  418,438  74 

Eastern  deposits  261,171  11 

Real  estate  and  personal  property  127,165  23 

Other  resources  360,911  51 

Total  resources  $5,218,910  64 

Capital  stock  paid  in  $2,011,226  00 

Circulation  1,020,721  00 

Due  banks  and  bankers  286,705  92 

Due  depositors  1,001,299  98 

State  tax  during  the  last  six  months  2,150  00 

Undivided  profits  or  surplus  fund  235,158  00 

Bills  payable  and  time  drafts  80,414  15 

Dividends  unpaid  20,751  00 

Other  liabilities  560,484  59 

Total  liabilities  $5,218,910  64 

Total  of  all  llie  Banks 

Notes  and  bills  discounted  $14,981,133  50 

Specie  3,026,374  77 

Notes  of  other  banks  1,175,08,8  00 

Due  from  banks  and  bankers  957,526  80 

Eastern  deposits  971,904  71 

Bonds  deposited  with  State  Treasurer 
and  Safety  Fund  deposited  with 
Board  of  Control  1 

Real  estate  and  personal  property 
Other  resources 


,891,376  96 
203,493  84 
679,176  87 


Total  resources  $23,976,075  4: 

Capital  stock  paid  in  $6,914,942  7' 

Circulation  9,251,259  0( 

Due  banks  and  bankers  745.131  3) 

Due  depositors  4,330,233  4t 

Safety  Fund  slock  and  Safety  Fund 
at  credit  of  Board  of  Control  1,034,665  2! 

State  tax  during  last  six  months  25,688  9< 

Undivided  profits  or  surplus  fund  5j3,733  8: 

Bills  payable  and  time  dralts  346,282  II 

Dividends  unpaid  216,419  It 

Other  liabilities  Wl',119  6. 

Total  liabilities  $23,976,075  45 


Chronicle. 


The  Mexican  Tariff. — Mr.  Felix  Merino, 
Vice  Consul  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  makes 
the  follow  ing  announcement  under  date — Phila- 
delphia, May,  1849 — viz  : — 

The  unuersigned  has  received  a communica- 
tion from  the  Minister  o(  the  Treasury,  enclo- 
sing a decree  of  the  Mexican  Congress,  publish- 
ed by  the  President,  under  date  of  4th  of  April, 
by  which 

1st.  The  importation  of  the  following  articles, 
viz  : flonr,  rice,  all  kinds  of  sugar,  coffee,  peas 
and  beaus,  lard,  salt  pork,  both  in  brine  and 
pressed— is  permitted,  for  the  term  of  three 
years,  into  the  port  of  Matamoras,  and  in  the 
customs  in  the  frontier  of  the  State  of  Tamauli- 
pas,  for  the  consumption  of  the  people  on  the 
frontier  of  said  Stale. 

The  only  duties  to  be  paid  on  the  articles  as 
above  are  : • 

Common  flour,  per  bbl.  of  8 a 200  lbs.  $1  00 


Superhue  do.  do.  do.  1 59 

Rice,  per  cwt.  75 

Sugar,  do.  1 uu 

CoUee,  do.  1 10 

Salt  pork,  do.  1 20 

Lard,  do.  1 20 

Peas  and  beans,  ad  valorem,  20  per  cent. 


2d.  The  importation  of  wood  for  fuel,  and  of 
timber  for  ship-building,  is  also  permitted,  free 
of  duties,  in  the  custom-hou-e  of  Paso  del  Norte, 
Slate  of  Chihuahua. 

Important  Land  Cases  Decided. — In  New 
Orleans  on  Ihe  Q6th  nil.,  judgments  were  render- 
led  in  the  United  States  District  Court  in  favor  of 
the  plaintiffs,  in  the  following  land  causes: 

29.  Joseph  Grafton  and  wile  vs.  the  United 
Stales,  for  40,560|  arpents  of  the  Bastrop  Grant. 

142.  Administrators  of  John  Nancarrow  vs. 
the  United  States,  for  60,000  acres  of  the  same 
grant. 

14.  Thomas  H.  Patterson. 

20.  Heirs  and  representatives  of  Samuel  Da- 
venport. 

22.  Wm.  Hart,  guardian  of  Susan  A.  Daven- 
port and  others,  claiming,  respectively,  against 
the  United  States,  certain  portions  of  what  were 
called  the  “ La  Nana”  and  “ Las  Ormigas”  tracts 
in  (he  parish  of  Natchitoches. 

41.  John  McDonough  vs.  the  United  States, 
for  2100  arpents,  moie  or  less,  on  Bayou  Colyel, 
(vulgarly  modernized  as  Bayou  Go-lo-Hell,)  and 
the  river  Amite. 

The  following  cases  were  dismissed  at  the  cost 
of  the  petitioners,  and  judgment  entered  up  for 
United  Slates,  viz : 

49.  Heirs  of  Juan  Yala  vs.  the  United  States, 
claim  of  a tract  of  land  on  Bayou  Sale,  port  of 
Altakapas. 

50  Heirs'of  Dom.  Bouligny— like  claim. 

138.  Andre  Martin  vs.  the  United  States — 
claim  of  a tract,  40  arpents  front  and  120  deep, 
on  Bayou  Quene  de  iforlne. 

116.  T.  Delassize  vs.  the  United  States — claim 
of  19,000  arpents  on  the  river  Amite  and  Bayou 
St.  Rosalie. 

36.  John  McDonough  vs.  the  United  States — 
claim  ol  one-third  of  40,000  arpents  in  West  Fe- 
liciana, on  the  Turicnipaho  and  Chifoncle  rivers, 
granted  to  Juan  Delassize. 

27.  John  McDonough  vs.  the  United  Slates — 
claim  of  2700  arpents  between  llie  river  Amite, 
Lake  Maurepas,  the  Picla  w river,  and  a line  from 
river  to  river. 

7.  Heirs  of  C.  and  M.  de  Armas  vs.  the  United 
States — claim  of  20,000  arpents  in  the  Districts 
ol  Baton  Rouge,  Feliciana  and  St.  Helena. 

9.  Emily  Saucier,  et  ah,  vs.  llie  United  States 
— claims  under  a British  grant  of  5,000  arpents 
on  Pearl  river,  parish  of  St.  Tammany. 

Political  Power  of  the  West. — We  take 
from  the  Cincinnati  Allas  the  following  compara- 
tive statement  of  the  vole  of  the  Northwestern 
States,  in  1840  and  1848,  viz: 


1840. 

1848. 

Ohio 

273,439 

328,590 

lmiiana 

116  996 

152,752 

Illinois 

93,917 

125,121 

Michigan 

44.U68 

63,016 

Wisconsin 

6,363  ' 

39,166 

Iowa 

24,293 

Total 

532,789 

734,847 

Showing  an 

increase  hi  tiie  vote 

of  forty  per 

cent. — equal  to  filly  per  cent,  in  ten  years,  and 
equal  to  me  enure  vole  of  Virginia,  North  Caro- 
lina, and  Louisiana,  in  the  South,  and  to  the  en- 
tire vote  ot  Massachusetts,  Connecticut  and  R. 
Island,  in  the  North. 

Russian  Railway — St.  Petersburgh  lo  Moscow. 
— The  Railroad  Journal  ol  the  2d  instant,  con- 
tains an  account  of  this  double  railroad,  under- 
taken by  N icholas,  to  connect  the  two  chiel  cities 
of  Russia.  The  distance  is  420  miles  ; the  work 
was  entrusted  lo  Col.  George  W.  Whistler,  an 
American,  who  died  recently  alter  having  ac- 
complished a large  portion  of  the  work.  The 
Emperor  employed  another  American  lo  com- 
plete llie  woik,  on  winch  Messrs.  Harrison,  Wi- 
nans  & Eastwick  have  a contract  ol  more  than 
four  millions  of  dollars.  They  have  already  lur- 
mshed,  of  Russian  manufacture,  162  locomotive 
engines,  72  passenger  cars,  2,589  freight  cars, 
and  two  carnages  89  feel  long  lor  llie  imperial 
lamily.  'Pile  whole  line  is  laid  double,  and  the 
journey  can  be  perlormed  in  19  hours  when  the 
road  is  completed.  Forty  millions  of  dollars  is 
the  estimate  lor  the  railroad  and  locomotives. 

California  Emigration. — The  Si.  Joseph  Ad- 
venture, ol  the  18m  tost,  says  that  up  lo  that  dale, 
2,859  wagons  had  crossed  llie  ferry  opposite  that 
landing,  and  at  the  femes  a few  miles  above  the 
town  ; aud  about  1,500  bad  crossed  at  ferries 
above  Savannah  Lauding  and  at  Council  Bluffs. 


That  paper  adds:  “ The  average  is  about  four 

persons  and  eight  oxen  or  mules  to  each  wagon, 
making  the  number  now  on  the  plains,  that  have 
crossed  the  Missouri  river  at  St.  Joseph,  Council 
Bluffs,  and  intermediate  lerries,  4,356  wagons, 
17,400  men,  and  34,800  animals.  There  are  but 
few  arriving,  or  remaining  on  the  eastern  bank 
of  the  river.” 

The  South  Pass. — Alkaline  Water — Reck  Salt 
— Gold  Mine. — The  Liberty  (Mo.)  Tribune  says: 
“ Many  of  the  way  streams  are  so  strongly  im- 
pregnated with  alkali,  that  they  dare  not  let  their 
cattle  drink.  On  the  shores  of  many,  the  crust 
is  filmed  an  inch  thick.  They  break  up  this 
crust,  setape  oft'  the  dirt  on  the  bottom  and  top, 
and  find  it  pure  saleratus.  Strange  as  this  may 
seem,  it  is  nevertheless  true,  and  the  w riter  col- 
lected in  a short  lime  75  lbs.  A mountain  of 
pure  rock  salt  has  been  discovered  near  the  Mor- 
mon settlement.  The  Mormons  have  discovered 
a gold  mine  150  miles  southwest  from  the  Salt 
Lake.  The  last  end  of  the  journey  lo  the  Salt 
Lake,  say  200  miles,  is  attended  with  lit  lie  fa- 
tigue. Nearly  all  the  way  the  roads  are  as  good 
as  on  prairie  in  the  West.” 

Unparalleled  increase  in  Population. — In 
1830,  says  the  Lowell  Courier,  the  population  of 
Manchester,  N.  H.,  was  877;  in  1840,3,235. 
By  a recent  census  it  appears  that  the  present 
population  is  14,545,  an  increase  almost  without 
parallel.  The  number  of  males  is  5,928  ; females, 
8,614  ; excess  of  lemales  2,6S6  ; gam  in  tw  o last 
years,  2,256.  it  is  estimated  that  by  the  first  of 
July  the  population  will  be  full  15,000,  as  the 
new  factory  will  add  several  hundred  lo  the  pre- 
sent number. 

British  Museum — From  a parliamentary  re- 
turn, it  appears  that,  at  the  end  of  1848,  there 
were  in  llie  British  Museum  435,000  printed  vo- 
lumes, 10,221  maps,  charts,  &c.,  29,626  volumes 
ol  manuscripts,  2,936  rolls  ol  variuus  kinds,  23,- 
772  characters,  208  manuscripts  on  reed  and  bat  tr, 
papyri,  and  851  seals  and  impressions.  The  num- 
ber ol  volumes  in  the  Budleian  Library  at  Ox- 
lord  is  about  220,000,  and  lire  number  of  manu- 
scripts 21,000. 

British  Army  in  North  America.— On  the 
1st  insl.  the  troops  in  the  North  American  Colo- 
nies were  as  follows  : 1st  battalion  ol  1st  Regi- 
ment ol  Foot,  Nova  Scotia  ; 2d  battalion  of  23d 
do.,  Canada  ; 20lh  Regiment,  (both  battalions,) 
Canada  ; 38ih  Regiment,  Halilax  ; 1st  battalion, 
42d  Regiment,  Bermuda  ; 2d  do.  do.;  2d  battalion, 
71sl  Regiment,  Canada  ; 79lh  Regiment,  Canada  ; 
97 1 h Regiment,  1st  battalion,  Rifle  Bi  igade,  Ca- 
nada ; reserve  battalion,  do.,  Quebec  ; Roy  al  Ca- 
nadian Rifle  Regiment,  Canaua  ; Newloundlaud 
Veteran  Coy’s,  Newfoundland. 

Nova  Scotia,  etc. — A small  vessel,  apparent- 
ly loaded  with  sand,  had  been  seized  by  the  ex- 
cise officers  at  Halifax.  Underneath  the  sand 
was  found  a large  quantity  of  contraband  spiriLs. 
Four  hundred  gallons  ol  American  brandy  had 
been  seized  at  Manawogash  Island. 

Cholera. — In  the  West  — There  is  little,  if 
any,  decline  of  Ihe  disease  along  the  Mississippi 
and  Ohio  Rivers.  In  St.  Louis,  on  Saturday  last 
there  were  t3  deaths  in  24  hours,  79  of  which 
were  by  choleia.  At  Cincinnati,  ihe  average  of 
cases  was  about  25  per  day,  and  the  proportion 
of  deaths  1 to  4.  On  yesterday  only  eight  cases 
were  reported,  which  is  a considerable  abate- 
ment. At  other  points  on  the  river  eases  appear, 
but  ihey  are  not  reported  regularly.  The  steam- 
boats bringing  emigrant  passengers,  have  nume- 
rous cases  on  board,  winch  geuerally  terminate 
fatally 

In  the  neighborhood  of  Port  Gibson,  Miss.,  it 
raged  terribly  at  the  close  of  last  montli— the 
cases  terminating  m 2 or  3 hours.  Two  planters 
lust  15  negroes  each,  another  6,  besides  other 
deaths. 

The  accounts  from  the  ' Rio  Grande  stale  that 
it  was  prevailing  to  an  alarming  extent  in  all  the 
low  ns  and  settlements  east  ol  llie  mountains.  In 
Ban  Fernando,  Santa  Rosa,  Morelos  and  Saltillo 
if  has  been  very  fatal,  and  In  Loredo  about  one- 
fiflh  ol  the  inhabitants  have  died.  It  is  also 
spreading  towards  Chihuahua  and  Sonora,  and 
the  affrighted  inhabitants  know  not  where  to 
turn  for  saiety. 

Death  is  also  sweeping  over  the  trains  of  Cali- 
fornia emigrants  at  a fearful  rate,  leaving  ine 
most  melancholy  reminiscences  behind.  Not  a 
train  escapes  the  cholera  visitation,  and  the  num- 
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bers  of  the  victims  are  so  great,  and  the  conster- 
nation so  awful  that  many  of  the  bodies  are  left 
unburied  by  the  waysides. 

In  the  East — At  Boston  some  half  a dozen  cases 
have  occurred,  and  three  deaths.  At  New  York, 
from  the  2d  to  the  9th  inst.,  the  number  of  deaths 
reported  by  the  City  Inspector,  as  caused  by  cho- 
lera, was  131.  On  the  10th,  16  cases  and  10 
deaths  were  reported — on  the  lllh,  24  cases  and 
12  deaths,  and  on  the  12th,  36  cases  and  19 
deaths.  At  Philadelphia,  since  30th  ult.,  when 
the  first  cases  were  reported,  to  Saturday  last, 
there  were  ten  cases  in  all,  five  of  which  were 
fatal.  At  Norfolk , there  were  20  cases  reported 
lor  the  week  ending  5th  inst.  At  Baltimore,  2 
deaths  reported  on  the  8th  inst.  In  Salem,  Mass., 
one  death.  At  A lb  any,  on  9th,  10th  and  11th — 7 
cases  and  2 deaths.  At  Richmond  about  25  cases 
had  occurred  during  the  week  ending  yesterday, 
the  proportion  of  deaths  being  about  1 in  4. 

Massachusetts  Election — Fourth  District. — 
The  election  held  on  Monday  for  a member  of 
Congress  in  this  district  resulted  in  no  choice  be- 
ing made.  The  Whig  candidate  (Benj.  Thomp- 
son) headed  his  opponent,  the  Free  Soil  candi- 
date (J.  G.  Palfrey). 

Susquehanna  and  Tide-water  Canal. — The 
receipts  for  the  year  ending  Dec.  31,  1848,  were 
$138,013  66 — an  increase  of  $6,073  79  o.er  the 
year  previous.  The  original  cost  of  the  work, 
including  the  Conestoga  connection,  was  $3,268,- 
554  83.  In  1848,  $50,000  was  paid  by  the  Com- 
pany to  the  State  on  account  of  the  interest,  and 
confidence  is  now  felt  that  in  a few  years  the 
current  interest  on  the  whole  debt  will  be  regu- 
larly met. 

Henry  Clay. — The  opinions  of  Mr.  Clay  on 
the  subject  of  emancipation  in  Kentncky  were  un- 
favorably received  in  some  portions  of  the  State. 
In  the  county  of  Trimble,  at  a people’s  meeting 
Mr.  John  Robert  (a  Whig),  ottered  resolutions 
which  were  adopted,  requesting  Mr.  Clay  to  re- 
sign his  seat  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  Slates, 
in  consequence  of  the  sentiments  avouched  in  his 
letter  to  Richard  Pindell,  Esq.,  on  this  subject. 

The  Capacity  of  Water  Cisterns — Mr. 
Cist  gives  the  following  method  of  ascertaining. 


the  ca.pacity  of  water 
deep  of  a cistern  of 

cisterns.  For  each  foot 

5 feet  diameter 

120  gallons. 

6 do 

170  do 

7 do 

230  do 

8 do 

308  do 

9 do 

390  do 

10  do 

480  do 

[Cincinnati  Gazette. 


Chinese  Hemp. — French  agriculture  has  re- 
cently been  enriched  by  a very  important  new 
production.  This  precious  article  is  the  Chinese 
hemp,  the  Lomacor chorus,  the  seeus  of  which 
were  imported  into  France  by  M.  Stier,  a mem- 
ber of  the  French  Embassy  in  China,  and  has 
been  cultivated  and  naturalized  at  Marseilles  by 
M.  Gamier  Savalier.  This  hemp,  the  produc- 
tion of  which  is  now  secured  by  the  seeds  which 
have  ripened  in  the  best  possible  manner,  grows 
to  a height  of  twenty-four  or  twenty-five  feet  ; 
the  stalk  is  from  five  to  six  inches  in  circumfer- 
ence; each  plant  produces  from  two  to  three 
kilograms  of  seed,  and  furnishes  thread  enough 
to  make  a yard  of  superb  lawn,  superior  in  beau- 
ty and  quality  to  any  obtained  from  French  ma- 
terials. The  cultivation  of  this  plant  in  the 
south  of  France  will  be  the  more  precious  to  the 
country,  as  a climate  of  the  temperature  of  that 
region  is  necessary  for  its  fructification,  and  its 
seeds  will  find  a ready  sale  in  other  countries 
where  the  seeds  will  not  ripen,  but  where  the 
filaments  may  be  produced.  The  South  will  thus 
have  a double  advantage.  Some  specimens  of 
this  plant  were  exhibited  at  the  Agricultural 
show  at  Montpelier.  Their  height  was  lrom 
twenty  to  twenty-two  feet. 

In  England  there  are  four  thousand  five  hun- 
dred miles  of  railroad,  completed  at  an  average 
cost  of  $150,000  per  mile,  all  of  it  with  a double 
track.  The  gross  receipts  of  the  English  rail- 
roads in  1848  were  $52,000,000  ; net  income  of 
dividend  4j  per  cent.  The  average  of  the  ex- 
press train  isTorly-five  miles  per  hour  j this  speed 
is  the  rule,  not  the  exception  ; some  trains  have 
been  run  at  the  rate  of  sixty-five  and  some  more. 
The  older  our  roads  become  we  will  increase 
in  speed,  for  we  want  only  good  tracks  to  equal 
England. 


In  a speech  recently  delivered  by  Lord  Broug- 
ham, in  the  British  Parliament,  he  stated  that 
£ 180,000,000  had  been  already  invested  in  rail- 
roads in  Great  Britain,  and  that  <£150,000,000 
would  have  further  to  be  paid  up  to  make  good 
existing  subscriptions. 

The  Crevasse  at  New  Orleans. — The  labors 
of  Mr.  Grant  have  been  unsuccessful,  and  all 
hopes  of  checking  the  volume  of  water  have  been 
abandoned. 

The  river  was  falling  at  the  rate  of  more  than 
an  inch  in  24  hours,  and  was  then  (31st  May) 
fourteen  inches  below  high  water. 

Boston  Exports. — In  the  month  of  May  there 
were  exported  from  Boston  5 128  bales  and  cases 
of  domestic  cottons,  and  4,699  tons  of  ice. 

Incendiaries. — The  Mayor  of  Boston  has  of- 
fered $2600  reward  for  the  detection  and  convic- 
tion of  any  person  who  may  be  guilty  of  feloni- 
ously setting  fire  to  any  building  in  the  city  of 
Boston,  during  the  remainder  of  this  year. 

The  Mayor  of  Hartford  has  ottered  $300  for 
the  same  purpose. 

Colored  Physicians. — John  V.  DeGrasse,  of 
New  York,  and  Thomas  J.  White,  of  Brooklyn, 
colored  medical  students  of  Bowdoin  (Maine) 
Medical-College,  received  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Medicine  at  the  close  of  the  late  term  . 

The  (Washington)  Union. — Mr.  Burke  Ex- 
Commissioner  of  Patents,  has  become  associated 
with  Mr.  Ritchie  in  the  editorial  conduct  of  this 
paper. 

Legislature  of  Virginia. — In  consequence  of 
the  appearance  of  Cholera  at  Richmond  the  Leg- 
islature determined  to  adjourn  to  Fauquier 
Springs  to  hold  the  balance  of  their  session. 

Gold  Hill. — The  Mine  at  Gold  Hill,  in  Ro- 
wan county,  is  said  to  have  been  discovered  eigh- 
teen or  twenty  years  ago,  but  no  gold  of  large 
amount  was  obtained  until  within  the  last  five 
years;  since  which  it  is  calculated  that  $360,000 
per  annum  is  obtained.  Three  engines  are  in 
operation,  which  cost  $25,000  ; and  two  others 
are  being  erected.  Eight  different  mining  com- 
panies are  working  the  mines,  and  a large  amount 
of  capital  is  invested,  estimated  at  $300,000. 
There  are  seven  hundred  inhabitants  in  the  vil- 
lage; the  houses  are  wood:  some  neat  white 
frames,  and  many  merely  log  cabins.  There  are 
three  stores,  one  tavern,  six  smith  shops,  a sad- 
ler,  shoemaker,  five  physicians,  a lawyer.  There 
is  no  resident  clergyman,  nor  any  church  imme- 
diately in  the  village.— North  Carolinian. 

The  Whitehall  Gold  Mining  Company, 
known  as  Stockton  & Heiss’  mine,  in  Spottsyl- 
vania  county,  Va.,  on  the  31st  ult.  met  and  de- 
clared a dividend  of  $5  per  share,  or  10  per  cent, 
on  the  capital  stock  ($150,000),  leaving  $7,500 
in  the  treasury  as  a working  capital. 

The  amount  of  gold  separated  from  the  ore  is 
above  $42,000,  though  the  company  have  been 
operation  only  one  year. 

California  Gold — The  United  States  Sloop 
of  War  Lexington  arrived  at  New  York  on  Sun- 
day last,  with  twelve  hundred  and  eighteen 
pounds  of  grain  gold  from  the  mines  in  Califor- 
nia, having  landed  four  hundred  and  fifty-six 
pounds  at  Valparaiso. 

The  Tariff. — We  understand  that  General 
James,  of  Rhode  Island,  an  experienced  cotton 
manufacturer,  who  it  is  reported,  has  a large  in- 
terest in  some  of  the  Lancaster  cotton  mills,  at 
a public  meeting  held  at  the  court  house  a few 
days  since,  to  adopt  measures  for  the  erection  of 
a cotton  factory  in  this  place,  said  it  made  no 
difference  what  might  be  done  with  the  tariff; 
that  with  the  modern  improvements  in  machi- 
nery, the  new  school  machinery  as  it  is  called, 
the  description  of  goods  proposed  to  be  made, 
could  be  manufactured  low  enough  to  enter  the 
markets  of  the  world,  in  successful  competition 
with  the  manufactures  of  any  other  country. 

[Harrisburg  Keystone. 

United  States  Bank. — According  to  the 
Pennsylvanian,  all  that  has  been  collected  of  the 
credits  of  the  bank,  under  the  assignment,  which 
took  place  about  seven  years  ago,  is  $1,288,311 
10.  About  ten  per  cent.,  or  $128,000  have  been 
deducted  from  the  gross  receipts  for  lawyers  and 
agents  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  The 
following  are  given  as  expenses  of  the  trust ; 


Salaries  received  by  the  Trustees,  $79,494  13 

“ “ their  clerks,  45,104  96 

Counsel  fees  in  Philadelphia,  56.081  75 

Other  expenses  (nobody  knows  what),  72^107  83 


....  $253,788  67 

Making  the  enormous  sum  of  upwards  of  a 
quarter  of  a million  paid  for  the  collection  of  a 
little  over  one  million  of  dollars — in  other  words, 
an  estate  which,  under  other  circumstances,  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  Pennsylvania,  could  have 
been  settled  in  about  three  years,  for  two-arid-a- 
half  per  cent,  has  been  subjected  to  a charge  of 
upwards  of  thirty  per  cent.,  and  still  remain  as 
profitless  to  the  creditors  as  it  was  on  the  day 
upon  which  the  assignment  was  made. 

Portuguese  Refugees. — Another  party,  54  in 
number,  of  the  1000  persons  who  fled  from  the 
island  of  Madeira  to  Trinidad,  on  account  of  re- 
ligious persecutions,  arrived  at  New  York  on 
Saturday  from  Trinidad.  They  are  under  the 
care  of  the  American  Protestant  Society. 

fE^  Ex-Governor  Boggs,  formerly  of  Mis- 
souri, writes  from  Sonoma,  California,  that  he 
has  acquirod  great  wealth,  and  that  he  could  not 
be  induced  to  return  and  live  in  the  States. 

Imports  from  Boston  into  Canada They 

had  greatly  declined  via  the  St.  Lawrence,  as 
compared  with  1847.  Of  woollens,  the  value 
imported  in  1848  was  $1,800,292;  of  linens  1,- 
567,621  yards;  of  plain  calicoes  9,707,537  yards  ; 
of  printed  and  dyed  do.  yards  9,835,726.  The 
difference  in  quantity  is  purchased  in  the  United 
States,  of  American  or  English  fabrics. 

Splitting  Paper. — A London  Journal  thus 
describes  the  process: 

“ Procure  two  rollers  or  cylinders  of.  glass,  or 
amber  rosin  or  melalic  amalgmn,  strongly  excite 
them  by  the  well-known  means,  so  as  to  produce 
the  attraction  of  cohesion,  and  then  with  pres- 
sure pass  the  paper  between  the  rollers.  One- 
half  will  adhere  to  the  under  roller  and  the  other 
to  the  upper  roller,  and  the  split  will  be  perfect. 
Cease  the  excitation  and  remove  each  part.” 

ITT  The  entire  consumption  of  wheat  in  the 
British  Empire  is  about  39,000,000  of  quarters  in 
a year. 

The  loss  in  the  crop  of  sugar  in  Louisiana 
by  the  flood  is  estimated  at  40,000  hogsheads. 

A Boston  clergyman  recently  stated  that 
during  his  ministry  of  the  last  twenty-five  years, 
he  had  married  2679  couples,  attended  2021  bu- 
rials, and  baptized  550  children. 

133s  The  annual  mortality  of  London  is  50,- 
000  ; and  this  number  of  persons  is  buried  in  only 
200  acres  of  ground.  Consequently  the  greatest 
abuses  prevail  in  relation  to  interments. 

|E3*  The  route  from  San  Antonio,  Texas,  by 
the  Pasa  del  Norte  and  the  Gila,  to  California, 
is  strongly  recommended  by  Dr.  Smith,  formerly 
Secretary  of  State  of  Texas. 

Sioux  and  Pawnees. — In  the  recent  conflict 
between  these  Indians  at  the  forks  of  the  Platte, 
fifteen  of  the  Pawnee  warriors  were  killed. 
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toms  at  Fairfield,  Connecticut,  Tice  William  S. 
Pomeroy,  removed. 
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Terms. — Four  Dollars  per  annum,  in  advance , 
er  if  remitted  before  the  expiration  of  the  first  month 
after  the  commencement  of  a volume; — otherwise  Five 
Dollars  will  be  charged.  Three  copies  will  be  sent  to 
one  address  upon  the  receipt  of  Ten  Dollars,  and 
seven  copies  upon  the  receipt  of  Twenty  Dollars. 

Subscribers  may  remit,  at  our  risk,  by  mail ; and 
current  bills,  of  sound  banks,  in  any  of  the  Slates, 
wilt  be  accepted  in  payment. 

ECf5*  Complete  sets  of  the  Register  can  be  fur- 
nished as  follows,  viz:  The  51  vols.,  octavo  (in- 
cluding the  index,  to  the  first  12  vols.) — and  the 
24  vols.,  quarto,  in  continuation,  thus  bringing 
the  Register  up  to  the  first  of  January  last.  Also 
odd  volumes,  from  13  to  50  inclusive,  octavo, 
and  from  vol.  51  to  74  inclusive,  quarto. 


National  Affairs. 


CIVIL  APPOINTMENTS, 


BY  THE  PRESIDENT. 

Thomas  J\I.  Foote,  of  New  York,  Charge  d’Af- 
faires  to  New  Granada,  in  lieu  of  Benjamin  A. 
Bidlack,  deceased. 

Alexander  K.  McClung,  of  Mississippi,  to  be 
Charge  d’Affaires  to  Bolivia,  in  lieu  of  John  Ap- 
pleton, resigned. 

Charles  L.  Fleichman,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  be  Consul  to  Stuttgard,  in  Wurtemberg, 
in  lieu  of  Tobias  Beehler,  resigned. 

Stephen  D.  Poole,  of  North  Carolina,  to  be  Con- 
sul to  Turk’s  Island,  in  lieu  of  J.  T.  Pickett,  re- 
signed. 

George  F.  Usher,  of  Rhode  Island,  to  be  Com- 
mercial Agent  at  Port  au  Prince,  in  lieu  of  Jo- 
seph C.  Luther,  resigned. 

George  P.  Marsh,  of  Vermont,  to  be  Minister 
to  Constantinople,  in  lieu  of  Dabney  S.  Carr,  re- 
called. 

Thomas  W.  Chinn,  of  Louisiana,  to  be  Charge 
d’Affaires  to  the  Kingdom  of  the  two  Sicilies. 

John  Trumbull  Van  Allen,  of  New  York,  to  be 
Charge  d’Affaires  to  the  Republic  of  Ecuador,  in 
lieu  of  Van  Brugh  Livingston,  recalled. 

John  C.  B.  Davis,  of  Massachusetts,  to  be  Se- 
cretary of  Legation  to  England. 

Loronzo  Draper,  of  New  York,  to  be  Consul  at 
Havre  de  Graee,  in  lieu  of  Wm.  J.  Staples,  re- 
called. 

Edward  Kent,  of  Maine,  to  be  Consul  at  Rio 
Janeiro,  in  lieu  of  Gorham  Parks,  recalled. 

Rev.  Thomas  Sewall,  of  Maryland,  to  be  Consul 
at  St.  Jago  de  Cuba,  in  lieu  of  John  W.  Holding, 
recalled. 

Wm.  R.  Hayes,  of  Connecticut,  to  be  Consul, 
at  Barbadoes,  in  lieu  of  Noble  Towner,  recalled. 

Elijah  Payne,  of  New  York,  to  be  Consul  at 
Panama,  in  lieu  of  William  Nelson,  recalled. 

Charles  Benjamin,  of  Connecticut,  to  be  Consul 
at  Demerara,  in  lieu  of  Samuel  J.  Masters,  re- 
called. 

Israel  D.  Andrews,  of  Maine,  to  be  Consul  for 
New  Brunswick  and  Canada,  in  lieu  of  Collins 
Whittaker,  recalled. 

Bailey  M.  Edney,  of  North  Carolina,  to  be  Con- 
sul at  Pernambuco,  in  lieu  of  C.  G.  Salinas,  (a 
foreigner,)  removed. 

Charles  li.  Delavan,  to  be  Commercial  Agent 
at  St.  Thomas. 

William  Henry  Peet,  to  be  Collector  of  the  Cus 


POST  OFFICE  DEPARTMENT. 

Mail  Agents. 

Richard  J.  Abbot,  of  Washington,  to  be  Mail 
Agent  between  Washington  City  and  Philadel- 
phia, vice  Mr.  Galt,  removed. 

Mr.  Atkinson,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be  Mail  Agent 
between  New  York  and  Philadelphia. 


Foreign  Postages. — The  following  table  is 
appended  to  Senate  Document  25,  of  the  last 
session,  and  gives  information  highly  interesting 
and  useful  to  those  engaged  in  foreign  correspon- 
dence : 

BREMEN  LINE. 

I — For  eign  postage  to  bechaiged  in  addition  to  Uni- 
ted States  postage. 


. Altona 

6 cents. 

Bremen 

Nothing. 

Brunswick 

6 cents. 

Cassel 

12 

Coburg 

12 

Darmstadt 

12 

Frankfort-on-the-Main 

12 

Gotha 

12 

Hamburgh 

6 

Hanover 

6 

Hesse  Hamburg 

12 

Kiel 

11 

Lippe  Detmold 

12 

Lubec 

9 

Mecklinburg  Schwerin 

12 

Mecklinburgh  Strelitz 

12 

Nassau 

12 

Oldenburgh 

5 

Prussia,  (kingdom  and  provinces) 

12 

Reuss 

12 

Saxe  Altenburgh 

12 

Saxe  Meiningen 

12 

Saxe  Weimar 

12 

Saxony  (kingdom) 

12 

Schaumburg  Lippe 

12 

Schwartzburg  Reidolstadt 

12 

iSchwartzburg  Sunderhausen 

12 

W'urtemberg  (kingdom) 

12 

[Single  letters  limited  to  half  an 

ounce  in 

weight,  and  postage  may  be  prepaid  or  left  un- 
paid, or  the  United  States  postage  alone  may  be 
prepaid,  at  the  option  of  the  sender.] 


2.  Denmark,  Copenhagen  and  furthest 

parts  22  cents. 

Norway — Bergen,  Christina,  and  fur- 
thest parts  30 

St.  Petersburgh  or  Cronstadt  24 

Sweden — Stockholm  and  furthest 
parts  39 

[Half  ounce  to  the  single  letter.  United  States 
postage  only  to  be  prepaid.] 

3.  Alexandria  37 

Austria,  (empire  and  provinces)  18 

Baden  18 

Basle  and  other  parts  of  Switzerland  21 
Bavaria  22 

Cairo  37 

Constantinople  37 

Greece  37 

Italy,  eastern  towns  of  18 

[Quarter  ounce  to  the  single  letter.  United 

States  postage  only  should  be  prepaid.] 


4.  Newspapers  and  printed  matter  one-fourth 
of  the  letter  rates,  and  to  be  placed  in  narrow 
bands  without  any  writing  whatever  on  them. 


II — United  States  postage. 

1.  Letter  packet  postage  is  24  cents  single 
letter  net  exceeding  half  an  ounce,  in  addition  to 
inland,  which  is  5 or  10  cents,  according  to  dis- 
tance. 

[Can  be  prepaid  or  left  unpaid,  according  to  the 
place  to  which  addressed.  See  the  foregoing  lists 
and  the  remarks  made  under  them.] 

2.  Newspaper  and  pamphlet  packet  postage  3 
eents  each,  in  addition  to  inland,  which  is  2j  cts. 
for  each  pamphlet  not  exceeding  1 ounce,  and  one 
cent  for  each  additional  ounce  or  fraction,  and  1 
cent  or  lj  cent,  according  to  distance,  on  each 
newspaper. 

[Must  be  prepaid  in  all  cases.] 

BRITISH  AND  AMERICAN  INTERNATIONAL  POSTAGE. 

We  add  to  the  foregoing  the  foliowing  infor- 
mation derived  from  the  same  source  : 

Entire  postage  from  any  post  office  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  (exclusive  of  the  Pacific  possessions) 
to  any  post  office  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
24  cents  the  single  letter,  which  may  be  prepaid 
or  sent  unpaid.  When  from  or  to  California  or 
Oregon  40  cents  are  to  be  added. 

On  newspaperrs,  American  postage  2 cents 
each,  to  be  prepaid  when  sent,  and  collected 
when  received,  in  all  cases.  The  British  postage 
thereon  is  to  be  paid  in  that  country. 

On  pamphlets,  American  postage  two  cents  ; 
when  exceeding  two  ounces  in  weight  an  addi- 
tional cent  for  each  ounce  or  fraction  of  an  ounce 
to  be  added  ; to  be  prepaid  when  sent,  and  col- 
lected when  received,  in  all  cases.  The  British 
postage  thereon  is  to  be  paid  in  that  country. 

CHARLESTON  AND  HAVANA  LINE. 

American  postage  12g  cents  the  single  letters 
to  be  prepaid  when  sent,  and  collected  when  re- 
ceived, in  all  cases. 

Newspapers  3 cents  sea  postage,  with  lg  or  1 
cent  inland,  according  to  distance,  to  be  added, 
and  to  be  prepaid  when  sent,  and  collected  when 
delivered. 

NEW  YORK  AND  CHAGRES  LINE. 

Letters  (single)  20  cents  to  Chagre3,  30  cents 
to  Panama,  to  be  prepaid. 

Newspapers,  same  as  to  Havana. 

PACIFIC  LINE. 

Letters  to  places  within  the  United  States  pos* 
sessions  40  cents.  Newspapers  same  as  to  Ha* 
vana,  but  the  postage  on  letters  can  be  prepaid 
or  left  unpaid  at  option  of  the  parties ; also,  on 
newspapers,  if  regularly  sent  from  the  office  of 
publication,  otherwise  to  be  prepaid. 


Death  of  Ex-President  Polk. — James  Knox 
Polk,  late  President  of  the  United  States,  who 
has  been  lying  dangerously  ill  since  the  4th  inst., 
died  at  his  residence  near  Nashville,  Tennessee, 
on  Friday  evening,  the  15th  inst. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  in  an  offi- 
cial order  of  yesterday,  announces  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  the  death  of  James  K.  Polk,  late 
President  of  the  United  Statej,  which  occurred 
at  Nashville  on  the  15lh  inst.;  and  orders  “as  a 
mark  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  a citizen  who 
has  been  distinguished  by  the  highest  honors 
which  his  country  could  bestow,  that  the  Execu- 
tive mansion  and  the  several  Departments  at 
Washington  be  immediately  placed  in  mourning, 
and  all  business  suspended  during  to-morrow.” 

“ It  is  further  ordered  that  the  War  and  Navy 
Departments  cause  suitable  military  and  naval 
honors  to  be  paid,  on  this  occasion,  to  the  me- 
mory of  the  illustrious  dead.” 
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DIPLOMATIC. 

The  President  has  recognized  as  Russian 
Vice  Consuls,  W.  Shaw,  for  Baltimore,  and  Fer- 
nando Moreno,  for  Key  West,  Florida. 


ARlYIir  . 

lEj*  The  Adjutant  General  of  the  United  States 
has,  in  accordance  with  the  orders  of  the  Presi- 
dent, directed  that  “on  the  day  succeeding  the 
arrival  of  this  “ General  Order ” at  each  military 
post,  the  troops  will  be  paraded  at  10  o’clock, 
A.  M.,  and  the  order  read  to  them,  after  which 
all  labors  for  the  day  will  cease;”  that,  “the 
national  flag  will  be  displayed  at  lialf-staff  that 
“ at  dawn  of  day,  thirteen  guns  will  be  tired  ; and 
afterwards,  at  intervals  of  thirty  minutes  between 
the  rising  and  setting  sun,  a single  gun;  and  at 
the  close  of  the  day  a national  salute  of  thirty 
guns,”  and  that  “ the  officers  of  the  Army  will 
wear  crape  on  the  left  arm  and  on  their  swords, 
and  the  colors  of  the  several  regiments  will  be 
put  in  mourning,  for  the  period  of  six  months.” 

ICp5*  Captain  Edward  Deas,  of  the  4th  United 
States  Artillery,  stationed  at  Camp  Ringgold,  was 
drowned  from  on  board  the  Steamer  Yazoo,  near 
Rio  Grande  City,  on  the  6th  of  May. 


NAVY. 

Idr1  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  in  accor- 
dance with  the  order  of  the  President,  announces 
“ that  appropriate  military  honors  be  paid  to  his 
memory  at  each  of  the  Navy  Yards  and  Naval 
Stations,  and  on  board  all  the  public  vessels  in 
Commission,  by  firing  thirty  guns,  beginning  at 
12  o’clock  M.  on  the  day  after  this  communica- 
tion is  received  ; by  carrying  their  flags  half-mast 
for  one  week,  and  by  I he  officers  wearing  crape 
on  the  left  arm  for  six  months.” 


Ambassador  with  the  Roman  Republic  had  failed 
— the  people  refusing  to  admit  the  French  either 
as  enemies  or  friends. 

Oudinot’s  army  has  suffered  much  from  expo- 
sure to  malaria,  and  is  becoming  more  and  more 
disaffected. 

France— The  Old  French  Assembly  was  dis- 
solved  by  limitation  on  the  28th  of  May,  and  the 
new  Assembly  convened  on  the  28th. 

Another  scene  of  terrible  confusion  in  the  new 
Assembly  grew  out  of  an  imputation  by  the  Pre- 
sident that  that  body  was  in  danger  of  invasion 
by  a mob  in  consequence  of  the  intrigues  of  Le- 
dru  Rollin.  This  was  resented  and  resulted  in 
the  resignation  of  four  of  the  Secretaries.  A 
number  of  members  were  about  to  quit  the  Cham- 
ber, when  the  President  apologized  and  retract- 
ed the  offensive  remarks,  and  thus  prevented  an 
explosion. 

The  Ultra  Radicals  number  from  210  to  240 
members. 

A vote  was  taken  on  the  General  Assembly 
Bill,  as  proposed  in  the  old  Assembly,  and  it  was 
lost  by  a majority  of  five  against  it. 

A vote  of  thanks  has  been  given  to  the  army 
in  Algeria.  The  Due  d’Aumale  has  been  return- 
ed to  the  National  Assembly  from  Algeria,  but 
being  under  sentence  of  exile,  cannot  he  allowed 
to  take  his  seat. 

General  Intelligence. — The  Neapolitans 
have  withdrawn  their  troops  from  Rome. 

The  Austrians  are  also  in  a state  of  inactivity 
in  Italy. 

The  Danish  war  continues  without  any  pros- 
pect of  a speedy  peace. 

Tho  town  of  Frederika  has  been  taken  by  the 
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IOt*  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  also  an- 
nounces that,  “ as  a tribute  of  respect  to  the 
memory  of  the  deceased,  the  Officers  of  the  Re- 
venue Marine  will  wear  the  customary  badges  of 
mourning  for  six  months. 

“ At  dawn  of  day  thirteen  minute  guns  will  be 
fired  ; and  afterwards  at  intervals  of  thirty  mi- 
nutes between  the  rising  and  setting  sun,  a single 
gun  ; and  at  the  close  of  the  day  a salute  of 
thirty  minute-guns  will  be  fired,  on  the  day  next 
succeeding  the  receipt  of  this  order,  by  each  ves- 
sel in  commission,  and  the  colors  hoisted  at  half 
mast  for  one  week.” 


jfbrrign  intelligence. 


ARRIVAL  OF  THE  STEAMER. 

The  steamship  Cambria  arrived  at  New  York 
on  Friday  last,  bringing  London  and  Liverpool 
dates  to  2nd  inst. 

The  steamer  America  made  the  quickest  pas- 
sage on  record  from  New  York  to  Liverpool — 
eleven  days  and  a half. 

The  following  summary  embraces  the  matters 
of  general  interest : 

England. — There  has  been  no  further  debate 
in  Pai liarnent  relative  to  the  affairs  of  Canada. 
Lord  Clarenden,  who  had  been  on  a visit  to  Lon- 
don, has  returned  to  Dublin. 

Nothing  has  transpired  to  induce  the  belief  that 
the  Irish  Stale  prisoners,  under  sentence  of  death, 
will  be  pardoned. 

Extreme  misery  Btill  pervades  unhappy  Ire- 
land. Such  is  the  destitution  in  one  particular 
district,  that  a corpse  recently  washed  ashore, 
was  seized  and  greedily  devoured  by  the  starving 
inhabitants. 

The  cholera  has  made  its  appearance  in  Lon- 
don, and  prevails  also  in  many  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. 

Italy. — The  French  army  at  the  last  accounts 
hau  not  entered  Rome.  The  troops  manifest 
evident  signs  ol  sympathy  with  the  Roman  peo- 
ple. The  negotiations  entered  into  by  the  French 


Prussians. 

A division  of  the  Russian  fleet  has  appeared  in 
the  Danish  waters. 

There  is  but  little  news  of  interest  from  Ger- 
many.  „ 

Great  commotion  continues  to  prevails  in  Hun- 
gary, but  nothing  decisive  has  taken  place. 

A vast  number  of  Austrian  and  Russian  troops 
continue  to  pass  into  that  country,  and  the  Hun- 
garians are  falling  back  upon  their  strong  holds 
and  mountain  fastnesses,  where  their  chance  of 
success  will  be  better.  The  city  of  Buda  is  In 
their  hands,  in  the  taking  of  which  it  is  said  they 
treacherously  massacred  five  or  six  hundred  of 
the  inhabitants 

The  Magyars  are  said  to  hold  Fiume,  the  only 
seaport  of  Hungary,  and  a place  of  great  strength. 

From  other  parts  of  Europe  there  is  no  news 
of  interest. 

Markets. — London,  June  1. — Business  has 
been  improved  somewhat  since  the  sailing  of  the 
Europa.  The  money  market  continues  easy. 
Consols  are  quoted  at  from  90j  to  9 1 § • Bank 
stock  closed  at  193j  to  195.  American  securi- 
ties are  in  good  demand,  with  an  upward  tenden- 
cy. Government  stocks  are  quoted  at  110|. 

Liverpool,  June  2— The  Flour  market  is^ul) 
and  prices  have  slightly  given  way  ; Western 
brands  are  heavy  at  from  22s.  9d.  to  23s.;  Ohio, 
fine,  23s.  6d.  to  24s.  6d. 

Indian  Corn  has  improved  and  sells  freely  at 
from  33s.  to  35s.  for  white,  and  35s.  Gd.  to  37s. 
6d.  for  yellow.  Corn  Meal  is  quoted  at  16s.  to 
16s.  6d.  per  bbl. 

Cotton.—  Fair  Upland  4|d. ; fair  Orleans  4|d. 
The  Havre  Cotton  market  is  dull,  without  any 
change  in  prices. 

A large  business  has  been  done  in  Lard  at  lull 
prices  generally.  In  some  cases  an  advance  of 
6d.  has  taken  place.  Bacon  has  been  in  rather 
better  request,  and  choice  lots  have  brought  41s  ; 
Western,  extra  quality,  40s.  per  cwt.  Hams  are 
nearly  unsaleable,  and  shoulders  have  given  way 
to  the  extent  of  13s.  per  cwt. 

But  little  business  has  been  done  in  Cheese. 
Inferior  parcels  have  brought  30s.  per  cwt. 

Beef  is  dull  with  but  few  transactions.  Prime 
Mess  Pork,  of  ordinary  description,  has  been  in 
fair  demand  at  a deduction  of  lrom  two  to  three 
shillings  per  barrel. 

Naval  Stores.—' There  is  only  a limited  business 
doing.  Turpentine  is  nominal  at  6s.  6d.a6s.  9d. 
per  cwt. ; but  at  these  rates  no  sales  are  report- 
ed. Rosin — Common  American  being  2s  6da2s 
9d  per  cwt.,  at  which  rates  800  bbls.  were  sold. 

An  advance  has  taken  place  in  Rice,  and  sales 
of  600  tierces  Carolina  have  been  made  at  from 
17  to  18s.  per  cwt. 

Iron  market. — The  trade  continues  dull.  In  Scot- 
laud  the  real  demand  is  below  the  average,  but 


prices  notwithstanding  are  nominally  fair.  P re 
sent  prices  in  Liverpool — Merchants’  bar  iron 
a£5  10  ; best  bar  £1  05  ; Hooped  £1  15  ; Shot 
£6  05;  Scotch  pig,  nett  cash  £2  13. 

Barks — A small  lot  of  Philadelphia  sold  at  9s. 
6d. 

Oils — A moderate  business  has  been  done  in 
fish  at  foimer  prices.  Cod  is  now  held  at  higher 
prices.  Small  sales  of  linseed  have  been  made 
at  26s.a26s.  6d.,  and  rape  at  40s.  per  cwt. 

Tallow  is  very  dull  of  sals,  and  but  little  busi- 
ness has  been  done,  and  prices  are  without  alte- 
ration. 

UKASE  OF  THE  EMPEROR  OF  RUSSIA. 

By  the  Grace  of  God,  We,  Nicolas  I,  Empe- 
ror and  Autocrat  of  all  the  Russias,  &c.,  declare 
to  the  nation,  having,  by  our  manifesto  of  the 
14th  of  March,  1848,  informed  our  subjects  of 
the  miseries  which  afflicted  Western  Europe,  we 
at  the  same  time  made  known  how  we  were 
ready  to  meet  our  enemies  wherever  they  might 
show  themselves,  and  that  we  should,  without 
sparing  ourselves,  in  conjunction  indissoluble 
with  our  sacred  Russia,  delend  the  honor  of  the 
Russian  name,  and  the  inviolability  of  our  fron- 
tiers. 

The  commotions  and  rebellions  of  the  West 
have  not  since  then  ceased.  Guiity  delusion, 
enticing  the  thoughtless  crowd  with  visionary 
dreams  of  that  prosperity  which  can  never  be 
the  fruit  of  wilfulness  and  obstinacy,  has  entered 
the  East  and  the  dominions  contiguous  to  us,  sub- 
jects of  the  Turkish  Empire,  viz  : Moldavia  and 
Wallachia.  Only  by  the  presence  of  our  troops, 
together  with  those  of  Turkey,  has  order  been 
restored  and  maintained  ; but  in  Hungary  and 
Transylvania  the  efforts  of  the  Austrian  Govern- 
ment, distracted  already  by  another  war  with 
foreign  and  domestic  enemies  in  Italy,  have  not 
yet  been  able  to  triumph  over  rebellion.  On  the 
contrary,  strengthening  itself  by  hordes  ot  our 
Polish  traitors  of  1831,  and  of  other  foreigners, 
outcasts,  runaways,  and  vagrants,  the  rebellion 
has  developed  itself  there  to  a most  threatening 
degree. 

In  the  midst  of  these  unfortunate  events  the 
Emperor  of  Austria  has  addressed  himself  to  us 
with  the  wish  lor  our  assistance  against  our  com- 
mon enemies.  We  shall  not  refuse  him. 

Having  called  to  the  assistance  of  this  right- 
eous enterprise,  the  Almighty  Leader  ot  Battles 
and  Lord  ot  Victories,  we  have  commanded  our 
armies  to  move  iorward  for  the  extinction  of  re- 
bellion, and  the  destruction  of  audacious  and 
evil-intentioned  men,  who  endeavor  to  disLurb 
the  peace  of  our  dominions  also. 

Let  God  be  with  us,  and  who  shall  be  against 
us? 

So — we  are  convinced  of  it — so  feels,  so  hopes, 
so  aspires  our  God  preserved  Nation,  every  Rus- 
sian, every  true  subject  of  ours,  and  Russia  will 
fulfil  her  mission. 

Given  at  St.  Petersburgh,  the  25th  day  of 
April,  in  the  year  from  the  birth  of  Christ,  1849, 
and  the  24th  of  our  reign. 

(Signed.)  NICOLAS  1. 


Manifesto  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria. — A 
criminal  party,  led  by  unprincipled  demagogues, 
after  committing  outrages  innumerable,  arid  ex- 
hausting the  sources  ol  falsehood  to  seduce  you 
liom  your  allegiance,  and  dissolve  the  lie  that 
for  a long  series  of  years  has  bound  our  people 
together  in  uninterrupted  harmony,  declares  war 
against  your  king,  to  rob  him  ol  his  hereditary 
rights,  and  assumes  at  the  same  time  authority 
over  you  and  the  property  of  others.  Under  the 
cunning  pretext  that  your  liberties  and  nationali- 
ty are  endangered,  the  blood  of  your  brothers 
and  sons  is  spilt,  and  the  possessions  ot  the  peace- 
ful citizen  and  the  weal  ol  your  thriving  country 
are  offered  up.  You  are  required  to  take  up  arms 
against  us — against  your  king,  who  has  given  a 
tree  constitution  to  all  his  people,  including  those 
who  had  none  previously,  and  who  guarantied  to 
every  one  full  equality  ol  rights.  Not  content  with 
ibis  viilanous  commencement,  but  despising  our 
expostulations,  they  now  Jean  lor  support  and 
derive  their  chief  aid  from  the  outcasts  ol  loieigu 
lands.  Thousands  of  adventurers  aiid  disturbers 
of  the  peace,  men  equally  destitute  of  property 
and  morals,  whose  only  bond  of  union  is  crimi- 
nality of  purpose,  are  in  their  pay  ; these  indivi- 
duals have  already  become  leaders  of  tbe  rebel- 
lion, and  with  your  blood  and  at  your  cost  tbeir 
abominable  plans  are  to  be  carried  out. 

“ You  yourselves  are  made  the  blind  instru- 
ments of  foreign  sedition,  have  tor  its  object  the 
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subversion  of  all  true  liberty  and  law  in  other 
countries.  To  put  an  end  to  such  sinful  machi- 
nations, and  deliver  you  from  your  oppressors, 
and  to  secure  to  our  monarchy  the  peace  so  ar- 
dently desired  by  the  majority  of  our  people,  it 
is  not  only  our  duty  but  our  fixed  determination, 
and  the  task  of  every  government  whose  calling 
it  is  to  watch  over  the  peace  and  welfare  of  the 
nations  committed  by  Providence  to  their  hands, 
and  to  guard  them  against  the  common  enemy  of 
both.  Our  illustrious  ally,  the  Emperor  of  Russia, 
entertaining  the  same  sentiments  with  ourselves, 
has  united  with  us  to  subdue  the  common  enemy. 
In  conformity  to  our  wish,  and  in  the  fullest  ac- 
cord with  us,  his  armies  enter  Hungary,  in  order 
to  assist  our  forces  in  terminating  the  war  that  is 
desolating  your  fields.  Consider  them  not  as  the 
enemies  of  your  country,  but  the  friends  of  your 
King,  come  to  support  him  to  the  umost  of  their 
power  in  freeing  Hungary  from  the  galling  yoke 
of  domestic  and  foreign  scoundrels.  They  will 
observe  the  same  discipline  as  my  troops,  and 
will  protect  every  liege  citizen.  The  same  se- 
verity will  be  shown  in  overcoming  the  rebellion, 
till,  by  the  blessing  of  the  Most  High,  our  cause 
shall  prosper. 

Given  in  our  Palaca  of  Schonbrunn,  May  12. 

(Signed)  FRANZ  JOSEPH. 

Prince  Schwarsenburg.” 

Proclamation  of  the  King  of  Prussia. — To 
tny  People! — Under  the  pretext  of  the  cause  of 
Germany,  the  enemies  of  our  fatherland  have 
raised  the  standard  of  revolt — first  in  neighbor- 
ing Saxony,  and  then  in  various  parts  of  southern 
Germany.  To  my  great  grief,  some  misguided 
men  have  allowed  themselves  to  be  misled  in 
some  districts  of  our  land  to  follow  this  standard, 
and  to  stand  in  open  rebellion  against  the  legal 
authorities  and  sacred  and  human  laws. 

In  so  serious  a time  of  danger,  it  becomes  me 
to  speak  a plain  word  to  my  people. 

1 could  not  give  an  affirmative  answer  to  the 
offer  of  a crown  on  the  part  of  the  German  Na- 
tional Assembly,  because  the  Assembly  had  not 
the  right  to  confer  the  crown  which  it  offered 
me,  without  the  sanction  of  the  German  govern- 
ments, and  because  it  was  offered  to  me  condi- 
tionally, upon  the  acceptance  of  a constitution 
not  compatible  with  the  rights  and  safety  of  the 
German  States. 

1 have  in  vain  tried  and  exhausted  every  means, 
to  come  to  an  agreement  with  the  German  Na- 
tional Assembly  ; I have  in  vain  endeavored  to 
lead  it  back  to  the  boundaries  of  its  calling  and 
of  right,  which  did  not  consist  in  absolute  and 
supreme  power,  but  in  the  putting  together  of  a 
German  constitution  ; and  even  after  the  failure 
of  all  my  endeavors,  1 did  not  break  with  the 
Assembly,  still  nourishing  the  hope  of  a final  and 
peaceful  solution. 

But  now  that  the  Assembly,  by  decrees  which 
were  in  vain  opposed  by  men  of  judgment,  has 
left  the  ground  of  right,  of  law,  and  of  duty — 
when  it  has  accused  us  of  a breach  of  peace  be- 
cause we  gave  efficient  assistance  to  a neighbor 
in  the  hour  of  danger — when  it  has  raised  a call 
to  arms  against  us,  and  those  governments  which, 
in  conjunction  with  me,  refused  to  submit  to  the 
decrees  ol  the  constitution,  it  has  broken  with 
Prussia.  In  its  majority  it  is  no  longer  that  body 
ol  men  upon  whicn  Germany  looked  with  pride 
and  confidence.  A great  number  took  leave  of 
it  as  soon  as  it  entered  upon  the  road  of  destruc- 
tion, and  by  my  decree  of  yesterday  1 have  recal- 
led all  Prussian  deputies  who  still  belonged  to 
the  Assembly.  A similar  step  will  be  taken  by 
the  other  German  governments.  There  exists  a 
parly  in  the  Assembly  in  alliance  with  the  ter- 
rorists, who,  under  the  pretext  of  the  unity  of 
Germany,  wage  an  iniquitous  war,  a war  of  per- 
jury and  rapine  against  thrones,  to  overthrow, 
wiln  them,  the  shield  of  the  laws,  of  liberty,  and 
ol  property.  The  enormities  which  have  been 
committed  at  Dresden,  at  Breslau,  and  at  Elber- 
felt,  under  the  hypocritical  cry  of  unity  of  Ger- 
many, offer  a most  sad  proof.  Fresh  enormities 
are,  and  will  still  be  perpetrated.  Whilst  these 
criminal  acts  destroyed  the  hope  of  seeing  the 
unity  of  Germany  realized  by  the  Frankfort 
Assembly,  1 never  doubled  of  its  being  realized 
with  royal  laith  and  perseverance.  My  govern- 
ment, with  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  greater 
Blates  of  Germany,  which  have  joined  me,  have 
taken  up  the  work  ol  the  German  constitution. 

This  constitution  shall  and  will  shortly  attord 
to  the  nation  what  it  justly  demands  and  expects, 
its  Unity,  represented  by  an  executive  power, 
which  will  worthily  uphold  abroad  the  name  and 


the  interests  of  Germany,  and  guaranty  its  liber- 
ty by  a legislative  representation  of  the  people. 
The  imperial  constitution  is  taken  as  the  ground- 
work, those  points  only  being  altered  which  have 
found  their  origin  in  the  broils  and  concessions 
of  factions,  and  are  detrimenlial  to  the  real  wel- 
fare of  the  country.  This  constitution  will  be 
submitted  to  approval  and  sanction  of  a Diet  of 
all  States  forming  a part  of  the  federative  State. 
Let  Germany  put  its  trust  in  the  patriotism  and 
the  probity  of  the  Prussian  government  ; its  con- 
fidence will  not  be  misplaced. 

This  is  the  road  upon  which  I have  entered. 
Madness  alone,  or  falsehood  dare  assert,  in  pre- 
sence of  such  lacts,  that  I have  relinquished  the 
cause  of  German  unity  ; that  I have  proved  false 
to  my  former  persuasions  and  my  promises. 

It  is  the  calling  of  Prussia,  in  such  difficult 
times,  to  shield  Germany  against  external  and 
internal  enemies,  and  it  must  and  will  fulfil  this 
duty;  therefore  do  I at  once  summon  my  people 
to  arms.  Our  task  is  to  restore  order,  and  to  in- 
sure obedience  to  the  laws  in  our  own  and  in  the 
other  countries  of  Germany  where  our  assistance 
may  be  needed.  German  unity  is  to  be  estab- 
lished ; it  is  our  task  to  defend  its  liberties  from 
the  reign  of  terror  of  a faction  which  is  ready  to 
immolate  morality,  honor,  faith,  to  its  passions — 
a faction  which  has  succeeded  in  casting  a net 
of  deceit  and  delusion  over  a portion  of  the  peo- 
ple. 

The  danger  is  great ; but  in  the  presence  of 
the  sound  feeling  of  my  people,  the  work  of  lies 
cannot  stand.  Prussian  loyalty  of  old  renown, 
and  the  traditional  fame  of  the  Prussian  arms, 
will  respond  to  the  call  of  Prussia’s  King. 

If  my  people  will  stand  by  me,  as  I will  stand 
by  my  people,  failhtully  and  with  confidence, 
with  God’s  blessing  a glorious  victory  will  not 
be  wanting  to  us. 

(Signed)  FREDERICK  WILLIAM. 
(Countersigned)  Count  V.  Brandenburg. 

Charlotlenburg,  May  15,  1849. 

The  Prussian  Gazette,  of  the  following  day, 
publishes  the  subjoined  address  of  the  King  to 
the  army  : 

Soldiers  of  the  Line  and  of  the  Landwehr  : When, 
six  months  ago,  I req  dred  your  services  for  the 
protection  of  the  law,  the  heart  of  the  enemy 
failed  before  your  firmness  and  loyalty.  But 
they  secretly  endeavored  to  undermine  your  sen- 
timents of  duty,  honor,  and  military  discipline, 
thereby  to  annihilate  the  Prussian  army,  the  firm 
support  of  the  throne  and  of  legal  order. 

Those  criminal  attempts  have  become  open 
crimes.  The  events  at  Dresden,  at  Breslau,  and 
at  Dusseldorf,  where  the  outbreaks  of  blood- 
thirsty revolutionists  have  been  victoriously  put 
down  by  the  arms  of  your  brothers  and  of  your- 
selves, give  a proof  of  the  unshaken  loyalty  and 
bravery  of  the  Prussian  army. 

Insurrection  is  again  raising  its  bead  in  some 
of  the  western  districts  of  the  monarchy,  and  in 
other  States  of  Germany.  Under  the  pretext  of 
the  unity  of  Germany,  a strife  has  been  incited 
against  law  and  order,  agaiost  all  established  au- 
thority— a strife  against  our  glorious  Prussia, 
which  its  enemies  wish  to  destroy — against  the 
throne  of  your  King,  which  they  seek  to  over- 
throw. It  is  our  duly  to  fight  and  overcome  per- 
jury, falsehood,  treason  and  murder;  It  is  your 
task  to  defend  the  throne  from  its  enraged  ene- 
mies; to  preserve  our  country  from  lawlessness 
and  a republic.  It  is  your  task  to  preserve  in- 
tact Prussia’s  power  and  Prussia’s  honor,  and 
thereby  to  establish  on  a firm  basis  the  greatness 
and  unity  of  the  German  fatherland. 

This  is  why  1 call  to  arms  my  army,  accus- 
tomed to  victory. 

Soldiers ! recall  to  mind  the  glory  of  Prussian 
bravery  and  military  faith  of  your  forefathers  of 
bygone  times.  Recall  to  mind  the  victories  gain- 
eu  by  Prussian  arms  in  the  years  1813,  1814  and 
1815,  against  a loreign  oppressor,  and  you  will 
prove  yourselves  now  by  Prussian  loyal  valor  the 
protection  and  the  safeguard  of  the  most  precious 
treasures  of  a free  and  intellectual  people,  and 
preserve  them  to  the  Prussian  and  German  fa- 
therland, to  your  eternal  honor. 

(Signed)  FREDERICK  WILLIAM. 
(Countersigned)  VonStrotha. 

Churlottenburg,  May  16,  1849. 

Second  Manifesto  of  the  Roman  Triumvi- 
rate.— Soldiers  of  the  French  Republic! — For 
the  second  lime  you  are  driven  as  enemies  under 
the  walls  of  Rome, of  the  Republican  city  which 
was  the  cradle  of  liberty  and  military  glory.  It 


is  an  act  of  fratricide  which  is  imposed  on  you  £ 
and  this  fratricide,  if  ever  it  could  be  consum- 
mated, would  strike  a mortal  blow  at  the  liberty 
of  France.  The  two  people  are  bound  by  mu- 
tual ties.  The  Republic  extinguished  among  us, 
would  be  an  eternal  stain  on  your  flag,  one  ally 
the  less  for  France  in  Europe,  one  step  the  more 
on  the  road  to  a monarchial  restoration,  toward 
which  a deceitful  or  deceived  Government  im- 
pels your  beaulifui  and  great  country. 

Rome,  therefore,  will  combat  as  she  has  al- 
ready combatted.  She  knows  that  she  fights  for 
her  own  liberty  and  for  yours.  Soldiers  of  the 
French  Republic  I While  you  are  marching 
against  our  tri-color  flag,  the  Russians,  the  men 
of  1815,  are  marching  into  Hungary,  end  dream- 
ing of  a march  into  France.  At  some  miles  dis- 
tance feom  you,  a Neapolitan  corps,  which  we 
have  attacked,  holds  the  banner  of  despotism 
and  intolerance  displayed.  At  some  leagues 
from  you,  on  your  left,  a Republican  city,  Leg- 
horn, resists  at  this  moment  Austrian  invasion. 
There  is  your  place.  Tell  your  leaders  to  keep 
their  word.  Remind  them  that  at  Marseilles 
and  Toulon  they  promised  you  a battle  against 
the  Croats.  Remind  them  that  the  French  sol- 
dier holds  at  the  end  of  his  bayonet  the  honor 
and  liberty  of  France.  French  soldiers!  Sol- 
diers of  liberty!  March  not  against  your  breth- 
ren. Our  battles  are  yours.  Let  the  tri-color 
flags  ally  themselves,  and  march  together  to  the 
liberation  of  nations  and  the  destruction  of  ty- 
rants. God,  France  and  Italy,  will  bless  your 
arms.  Long  live  the  French  Republic!  Long 
live  the  Roman  Republic  ! 

The  Triumvirs — Armellini,  Saffi,  Mazzini. 

Rome,  May  10,  1849. 

Avezzana’s  Proclamation. — Romans!  With 
inexpressible  joy  1 have  received  and  published 
the  bulletin  of  General  Garibaldi,  relative  to 
the  brilliant  feat  of  arms  at  Palestrina,  perfor- 
med yesterday.  Citizens  ! Modern  Rome  is  like 
the  ancient  city,  surrounded  with  enemies  in  the 
infancy  of  its  republican  life.  But  if  the  first 
came  lorth  armeU  and  powerful  in  war  from  be- 
ing so  often  assailed,  the  second,  innocent,  pure 
from  blood,  cleansed  from  ambition,  ana  aspiring 
only  to  the  exercise  of  human  rights,  will  be  en- 
couraged in  her  glorious  mission  by  the  sanctity 
of  her  cause,  and  protected  by  the  justice  of  God. 
Persevere,  therefore,  Romans,  with  all  courage. 
We  will  overcome  our  enemies;  we  will  guard 
our  rights;  we  will  be  the  corner-stone  of  the 
rebuilding  of  Italy. 

The  French  threaten  yet  once  more  to  return 
to  the  assault;  we  will  chase  them  back  again 
in  the  tracks  they  have  left  from  the  30ih  of 
April.  At  the  first  discharge  of  cannon,  let  all 
the  citizens  run  gallantly  to  arms,  and  fly  to  de- 
fend the  walls  and  barricades.  God  is  with  us. 
The  eternal  right  of  the  people  shall  not  perish. 

Joseph  Avezzana, 

The  General-in-Chief,  Minister  of  War  and  Marine, 

Rome,  May  10,  1849. 


&l)e  States* 


Pennsylvania. — Militia  Law. — Synopsis  of 
the  law  passed  by  the  last  legislature,  for  the  re- 
gulation of  the  militia  : 

Thejirsf  section  makes  it  “ the  duty  of  every 
free  white  male  person,  between  the  ages  of 
eighteen  and  forty-five  years,  who  has  resided  in 
this  commonwealth  for  one  month,  to  provide 
himself  with  such  uniform  as  may  be  considered 
proper  unilorm  for  a volunteer  company,  which 
shall  in  all  cases  be  a substantial  uniiurm,  fit  for 
service.” 

The  law  then  provides  for  the  forming  of  the 
persons  thus  unilormed,  into  companies  of  not 
less  than  thirty  rank  and  file,  and  into  batlallions, 
regiments,  and  brigades. 

The  companies  are  required  to  meet  by  com- 
panies for  training  and  discipline  not  less  than 
twice,  and  each  baltallion  and  regiment,  for 
training  and  inspection  not  less  than  once,  in 
each  year. 

The  assessors  are  required,  under  a penalty  of 
$50,  to  lurnish  to  the  county  commissioners,  a 
list  of  all  persons  between  the  ages  of  18  and  45, 
in  their  respective  townships,  &c.,  ana  all  who 
are  not  uniformed  and  organized  into  compa- 
nies, shall  be  considered  delinquent  militiamen, 
and  subject  to  a tine  of  30  cents  for  each  year 
that  such  delinquent  remains  ununiformed,  &c., 
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which  fines  the  commissioners  are  to  have  col' 
lecled  as  are  the  Stale  and  county  taxes. 

Each  company  ol  not  less  than  thirty  rank  and 
file,  is  to  receive  $50  a year,  and  companies  of 
not  less  than  fifty,  receive  $75  a year — to  pay 
armorer,  keep  up  armory,  and  provide  music. 

The  Brigade  Inspector  is  to  be  allowed  for  all 
reasonable  expenses  incurred  or  paid  by  him,  and 
$10  lor  each  company,  $15  for  each  batlallion, 
and  $20  for  each  regiment  he  shall  have  organi- 
zed within  the  year — provided  that  the  amount 
to  be  paid  him  in  any  one  year  shall  not  exceed 
$250. 

Each  county  is  made  a separate  Brigade,  and 
the  first  Monday  in  June,  1849,  is  fixed  upon  as 
the  day  for  the  election  of  Brigade  Inspector  and 
Brigadier  General. 

The  different  counties  are  formed  into  Divi- 
sions. 

Connecticut. — School  Fund. — The  State  of 
Connecticut  had,  on  the  2d  ol  September,  1847, 
their  common  school  fund  of  $2,077,641  19  in- 
vented as  follows : 

In  contracts,  bonds,  and  mort’g.  $1,603,333  23 

bank  slock  31 1, OiiO  00 

cash  16,758  00 

cultivated  lands  and  buildings  85,289  33 

wild  lands  62,260  63 

During  the  last  year  the  school  dividends  have 
. been  incieased  to  $1  50  to  each  child  enumera- 
ted, amounting  in  tne  whole  to  $133,365  50,  an 
excess  of  5 cents  io  each  child  over  the  previous 
year.  In  51  years,  trie  total  dividends  from  the 
fund  (appropriations  to  support  the  schools) 
amount  to  $3,585,241  48. 


countries  will  just  take  the  same  measure  of  us 
that  we  look  of  America.  Triey  won’t  come 
and  attack  us  merely  because  we  reduce  our  ar- 
maments to  £ 10  000,000.  On  the  contrary,  other 
countries,  1 believe,  will  follow  our  example. 


JJUscellancous. 


COMTLIMENT  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 7 lie  fol 

lowing  high  compliment  teas  paid  to  the  United 
States  by  Mr  Cubden,  in  a lute  speech  on  his  scheme 
of  financial  reform ■ He  said  : 

America  has  three  times,  within  the  last  ten 
years,  been  in  collision  with  two  of  the  greatest 
powers  of  the  world — twice  with  England,  once 
with  France.  We  had  the  Maine  boundary  and 
Oregon  territory  to  settle  with  the  United  Slates, 
and  America  had  her  quarrel  with  France,  aris- 
ing out  of  a claim  lor  compensation  of  <£1,U00,- 
0UU,  which  ttie  French  government  refused  to 
pay.  What  was  the  issue  of  those  coni  rove  r- 
sies?  When  the  claim  was  refused  by  France, 
General  Jackson,  at  tne  head  of  the  American 
government,  published  his  declaration  that  if  the 
money  was  not  paid  forthwith,  he  would  seize 
French  ships  and  pay  himself.  At  that  lime — 1 
have  it  from  Americans  themselves — the  French 
had  three  times  the  lorce  of  ships  of-war  that 
America  had.  Adini.  al  Mackan  was  in  the  Gulf 
of  Florida  with  a fleet  large  enough  to  ravage 
the  whole  coast  ot  America  and  bombard  her 
towns.  But  did  France  rush  into  war  with 
America?  She  paid  the  money.  Why?  Be- 
cause she  knew  well  if  stie  provoked  an  unjust 
war  with  the  United  Stales,  her  meu-ol-war  were 
nothing  compared  with  the  force  that  would 
sw  arm  out  ol  every  American  port,  when  brought 
into  collision  with  another  country.  France 
knew  that  America  had  the  largest  mercantile 
marine  ; and  though  al  first  the  oallle  might  be 
to  the  stronger  in  an  armed  fleet,  in  the  end  it 
would  be  to  that  country  which  bad  the  greatest 
amount  of  public  spirit  and  the  greatest  amount 
of  mercantile  ships  and  sailors. 

“ What  was  the  case  with  England?  In  1845 
there  was  a talk  of  war  with  America  on  ac- 
count of  Oregon.  Bear  in  mind  that  America 
neverspenl  more  than  ^£l,20U,OllO  on  her  navy. 
We  are  spending  this  year  sfc'7,l)Ul),UU(J  or  .£8,000,- 
000;  but  will  anybody  tell  me  that  America 
laied  worse  in  that  dispute  because  her  resources 
in  ships  of  war  were  inferior  to  ours?  Wo,  but 
we  increased  our  navy,  and  we  had  a squadron 
of  evolution,  as  it  was  called.  America  never 
mounted  a gun  al  New  York  to  prevent  the  bom- 
bardment ol  the  city  ; but  did  she  lare  the  worse? 
We  sent  a peer  of  the  lealm  (Lord  Ashburton) 
to  Washington  ; it  was  on  American  soil  that  the 
quarrel  was  aujusted,  and  rum  ir  does  say  that 
America  made  a very  guod  bargain.  [Cheers.] 
It  is  the  spirit  of  her  people,  the  prosperity  of  her 
people,  the  growing  strength  of  her  people,  the  union 
of  her  people,  the  determination  oj  her  people,  that 
Command  respect.  (Cheers.)  Now  Wlial  1 want 
you  as  a nation  to  do  is  to  believe  that  other 


The  Coins  of  the  World. — Matthew  T.  Mil- 
ler, of  Philadelphia,  has  published,  in  a pamphlet 
of  74  pages,  a brief  Review  of  the  Origin  of 
Coins,  and  a Sketch  ot  the  History  of  the  Mint 
of  the  United  States  and  its  operations.  The 
volume  contains  plates,  presenting  lac  similes  of 
the  known  coins  of  the  world,  colored  to  repre- 
sent the  gold  or  the  silver  of  each  which  consists, 
sides  these,  on  the  title  page  is  a representation 
of  the  obverse  and  reverse  of  a quarter  eagle 
($2  62)  of  the  old  coinage  of  the  United  Slates; 
and  of  half  eagles  ($5  25)  of  the  coinage  of  1795 
and  1833. 

Tne  coins  of  the  United  States  represented  in 
the  first  place  are  the  following:  Gold — Eagle 
$10  ; Carolina  five  dollar  piece  (value  $4  75), 
nearly  as  great  in  circumference  as  the  eagle — 

“ A.  Bechtler”  composing  the  upper  part  of  the 
circle,  “ Rulherlord”  the  lower  part,  and  “ five 
dollars”  the  centre — on  the  reverse,  “ Carolina 
gold:  134g.  21  carats;”  Carolina  one  dollar 
piece  (value  of  93  cents),  marked  also  “A  Becht- 
ier;”  and  in  circumference  the  size  of  our  pre- 
sent half  dime  ; quarter  eagle,  new  coinage,  value 
$2  50;  half  eagle,  new  coinage,  value  $5.  Sil • 
ver — 3 of  the  half  dollars  of  the  Umleu  Slates, 
old  and  new  coinage;  dollar,  quarter  dollar, 
dime,  half  dime.  The  other  coins  presented  in 
this  plate  are:  Gold — the  Mexican  doubloon, 
$15  55;  the  half  doubloon  of  the  Republic  of 
Ecuador,  $7  75.  Silver — the  Mexican  dollar ; 
dollar  ot  Central  America. 

After  an  interesting  review  of  the  origin  of 
coins,  and  the  causes  which  led  to  their  inven- 
tion, Mr.  Miller  gives  a valuable  sketch  ol  the 
history  of  the  coinage  of  the  United  States. 
The  wants  of  the  American  Colonies  early  be- 
came so  great  that  the  currency  furnished  by 
Great  Britain  and  Spain  was  found  insufficient 
tor  the  convenient  transaction  of  their  business; 
and  in  the  year  1652  Massachusetts,  in  the  face 
of  opposil.on  from  the  Home  Government  and 
threats  fiom  the  Crown,  commenced  the  issue  of 
shillings  and  smaller  silver  coins.  These  circu- 
lated ireely  in  the  colony  and  neighboring  pro- 
vinces, and  were  found  so  convenient  that  some 
of  the  other  colonies  followed  tne  example  of 
Massachusetts,  and  invaded  the  “ prerogative  of 
the  crown.”  The  following  extracts  lrom  Mr. 
Miller’s  introduction  will  be  found  interesting: 
Shortly  after  peace  was  declared,  the  incipient 
measures  lor  this  establishment  were  taken  by 
Congress,  but  it  was  nut  unlit  early  in  1792  inai 
me  measure  was  consummated,  and  a code  of 
laws  enacted  for  the  regulation  of  the  mint. 
The  denomination  of  cuius  authorized  to  be  is- 
sued were  as  lullows: 

Gold. — The  Eagle,  of  the  value  of  ten  dollars, 
to  weigh  270  grams  standard  ; and  247  5 grains 
pure  gold.  The  half  and  quarter  Eagle  in  pro- 
portion. 

Silver. — The  Dollar, £qual  to  one  hundred  cents 
ol  Clipper,  and  one  lentil  of  the  eagle,  to  weigh 
416  grains  standard,  a d 371.25  grains  pure  sil- 
ver. T he  shares,  one-hall,  one-fourth,  one-tenth, 
and  one-lweuiiein  in  proportion. 

Copper. — The  Cent,  or  one  bundreth  of  a dol- 
lar, to  weigh  264  grams.  The  hall,  in  propor- 
tion. 

Aiterwards  the  weight  of  the  cent,  and  the 
hall  cent,  were  reduced  by  order  of  the  Presi- 
uenl,  in  whom  this  authority  was  vested,  to  168 
and  84  grams  respectively,  their  present  weight. 

In  1834  an  effort  was  made,  winch  finally  pro- 
ved successful,  either  to  reduce  the  quantity  of 
pure  metal  in  our  gold  coins,  by  the  substitution 
ol  alloy,  or  decrease  their  weight.  This  Change 
was  grounded  on  the  lacl  that  the  proportionate 
value  ol  gold  to  silver  being  lower  in  the  United 
States  than  in  European  countries,  our  metallic 
currency  became  almost  exclusively  a silver  one 
me  gold  being  shipped  oft  to  Europe  because  fur 
nistiing  the  most  profitable  remittance.  A law 
was  introduced  iino  Congress  in  the  summer  ol 
1834,  and  passed,  reducing  the  weignt  ol  tne  ea- 
gle to  2o8  grams  standard,  and  232  grains  pure 
gold,  and  the  shares  in  a like  proportion.  Thus 
the  standard,  which  before  was  twenty-two  carats 
tine  (that  is  twenty-two  parts  pure  metal  and  two 
parts  alloy;,  was  now  21  carats  2f  4 3 grains,  in- 
creasing me  value  ol  gold  about  6|  per  cent 
Again,  m 1837,  it  was  louud  advisable  to  slightly 
amend  existing  laws,  in  order  to  assimilate  the  I 


coins  of  gold  and  silver  ; that  is,  to  make  them 
of  one  purity — one  part  of  alloy  to  nine  parts 
pure.  This  system  has  decided  advantages  over 
the  old,  as  it  simplifies  the  calculations  of  value, 
and  is  in  other  respects  to  be  preferred.  * * 

In  the  year  1835  it  was  found  expedient  to 
establish  branch  mints,  which,  by  the  act  of  Con- 
gress, were  created  and  located  at  Charlotte, 
North  Carolina  ; Dahlonega,  Georgia  ; and  New 
Orleans,  Louisiana.  The  latter  “ for  the  coinage 
of  gold  and  silver,”  and  the  two  former  for  “gold 
only.”  These  branch  minis  are  governed  by  the 
same  laws  as  the  principal  mint,  and  are  “ under 
the  control  and  regulation  of  the  Director  of  the 
mint  at  Philadelphia,  subject  to  the  approbation 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.” 

After  the  necessary  buildings  and  machinery 
had  been  erected,  the  branches  went  into  opera- 
tion in  1838.  The  coinage  of  the  four  mints  are 
uniform.  The  issues  of  the  branches  undergo 
regular  and  systematic  assays  and  tests  al  the 
parent  mint,  as  prescribed  by  the  law  establish- 
ing them.  It  is  probable  the  number  of  mints 
will  be  further  increased,  the  President  having 
recommended  and  the  people  petitioned  for  one 
to  be  located  at  New  York,  the  great  commercial 
mart  of  the  Union,  and  the  other  at  California, 
in  the.  neighborhood  of  the  recently  discovered 
gold  region. 

Al  the  close  of  the  last  session,  Congress  pas- 
fed  an  act  authorizing  the  issue  of  double  eagles 
and  gold  dollars.  None  have  yet  been  struck  at 
the  mint.*  These  new  coins  will  be  of  the  same 
fineness  as  tbe  old — nine-tenths  pure,  and  one- 
tenth  alloy.  The  double  eagle  will  weigh  21 
penny  weights,  12  grains,  the  gold  dollar  one 
pennyweight  one  and  eigbl-tenih3  grains. 


The  Morality  of  the  Usury  Law.— We  ex- 
tract from  Hunt's  Merchant's  Magazine  for  March, 
1348,  the  following  passage  in  a lecture  delivered 
not  long  before,  to  the  New  York  Mercantile  Li- 
brary Association  : — 

“ The  usury  law  invites  and  encourages  the 
borrower  to  become  a downright  and  shameless 
knave.  Either  he  was  ignorant  of  tbe  usury,  or 
else  the  loan  was  taken  upon  his  honor ; and  his 
plea  of  usury  is  a denial  of  the  last  attribute  of 
character  which  makes  even  a barbarian  to  be 
trusted.  The  man  who  pleads  usury  never  after 
respects  himself.  Before  he  makes  his  plea,  he 
uinst  pass  through  the  several  stages  of  loss,  vex- 
ation, mortification,  and  despair  of  regaining  his 
position  in  society.  He  feels  mat  be  is  disgraced, 
and  society  eaters  heartily  into  hi3  feelings.  And 
tins  disgrace  the  legislature  has  invited,  and 
strongly  encourages  him  to  bring  on  hnnseif. 

Wnen  his  case  comes  on  in  court,  the  Judge 
blushes  as  he  charges  the  jury  in  favor  of  the 
borrower,  and  the  jury  despise  him  the  moment 
of  returning  a reiuelant  verdict  in  his  favor. 
The  only  difference  in  punlic  estimation  between 
the  maker  ol  this  plea  and  a certain  other  cha- 
racter, is  this  : — The  one  tiods  his  neighbor’s 
pruperty,  and  keeps  it,  and  the  other  takes  it  by 
stealth.  Truly  we  may  say,  “the  law  entered, 
that  offence  might  abound.” 

Substitute  for  White  Lead.— The  substitu- 
tion, as  practised  by  Mr.  Leclaire,  ot  tbe  wmte 
of  zinc  for  ceruse  or  white  lead,  in  oil  painting, 
is  pronounced  a complete  and  most  happy  revo- 
lution in  the  art.  It  saves  health,  and  me,  and 
expense.  The  Paris  statistics  of  saturnine  or 
lead  disease  and  mortality,  are  indeed  dreadful. 
And  a close  observation  ol  the  effects  ol  ceruse 
upon  the  workmen,  and  on  the  coloring  in  pic- 
tures, prompted  him,  a house  painter,  to  study 
remedial  ingredients  and  processes.  He  is  be- 
lieved to  h jve  fully  succeeded  with  the  while  of 
zinc,  which  two  celebrated  French  chemists  nad 
suggested,  but  their  experiments  were  confined 
to  their  laboratories.  He  tried  it  in  more  than 
six  thousand  localities;  on  public  and  private 
structures.  A committee  of  the  Society  lor  the 
encouragement  ol  the  Industrial  Arts,  has  repor- 
ted the  completeness  and  various  advantages  of 
his  discovery ; a committee  ot  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  is  about  to  bear  the  same  testimony  ; 
and  he  has  just  been  created  a Knight  ot  the  Le- 
gion of  Honor.  , 

M.  de  Ruolz  has  made  a discovery  which  con- 
cerns the  health  of  the  world;  a paint,  which, 
applied  to  the  dampest  and  most  saltpetred  walls, 
renders  the  surface  firm  and  dry.  The  results 


* Gold  dollars  are  now  in  circulation. 
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of  the  application  of  it  in  the  casements  and  cel- 
lars of  the  forts,  have  induced  the  Minister  of 
War  to  order  it  for  most  of  the  military  edifices. 

Pressure  of  the  Sea. — If  a piece  of  wood 
which  floats  on  the  water,  be  forced  dow  n to  a 
great  depth  in  the  sea,  the  pressure  of  the  sur- 
rounding liquid  will  force  it  into  the  pores  of  the 
wood,  and  so  increase  its  weight  that  it  will  no 
longer  be  capable  of  floating  or  rising  to  the  sur- 
face. Hence  the  timber  of  ships  which  have 
foundered  in  the  deep  part  of  the  ocaan,  never 
rises  again  to  the  surface,  like  those  which  have 
sunk  near  to  the  shore.  A diver  may,  with  im- 
punity, plunge  to  a certain  depth  of  the  sea  ; but 
there  is  a limit  beyond  which  he  cannot  live  un- 
der the  pressure  to  which  he  is  subject.  For 
the  same  reason,  it  is  probable  that  there  is  a 
depth  beyond  which  fishes  cannot  live.  They, 
according  to  Joslin,  have  been  caught  in  a depth 
at  which  they  must  have  sustained  a pressure  of 
eighty  tons  to  each  square  foot  of  the  surface  of 
their  bodies. 

Shoe  Pegs. — The  following  sketch  of  a fac- 
tory where  1,000  bushels  of  pegs  are  made  annu- 
ally, at  Vienna  Village,  Kennebec  County,  is  Irom 
the  Maine  Farmer: 

The  logs  are  sawed  into  blocks  of  suitable 
length  for  the  pegs,  and  the  ends  are  planed 
smooth.  Grooves  are  then  cut  on  the  ends  of 
these  blocks,  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles, 
and  these  form  the  points  of  the  pegs.  They  are 
then  separated  by  splitting  the  blocks— a knife 
being  introduced  between  each  row  of  points, 
corresponding  with  the  grooving.  All  these  ope 
rations  are  performed  by  the  machinery  with  the 
utmost  piecision  and  celerity.  The  pegs  are 
'hen  bleached,  dried  and  prepared  for  market. 
Mr,  Thomas  C.  Norris,  the  proprietor  of  this  fac- 
tory, inlormed  us  that  since  September  last  he 
had  sent  127  barrels  of  shoe  pegs,  and  pins  for 
Cabinet  woife,  to  Manchester,  England.  He  has 
farther  orders  from  the  same  place. 

Gutta  Percha. — The  productions  of  this  re- 
ntal kable  gum,  comprise  every  species  of  mould- 
ing and  interior  decorations,  and  nothing  can  be 
mote  perfect  than  gutta  percha,  possessing  unri- 
valled adaptation  todecoralive  purposes.  Smooth- 
ness and  high  finish  are  easy  ol  attainment  in  any 
substance  capable  of  fusion  in  a mould  ; but 
what  is  most  admirable  in  gutta  percha  casts  is, 
that,  while  they  present  an  appearance  closely 
resembling  the  hnest  polished  oaks,  their  points 
and  edges,  wheie  l lie  design  requires  it,  are  as 
sharp  and  crisp  as  if  tney  had  been  done  with 
the  knile  ol  the  most  skillul  carver.  The  mate- 
rial istqually  applicable  to  the  minutest  and  bold- 
est designs  ; and,  as  to  durability,  is  less  frangi- 
ble, not  merely  than  any  other  known  composi- 
tion, but  perhaps  than  oak  itself.  In  this  respect, 
indeed,  it  is  quite  equal  to  papier  mache.  hi  its 
simple  and  purified  slate,  it  presents,  w hen  thrown 
into  the  shape  of  trays,  inkstands,  card-baskets, 
&.C.,  a natural  veinmg  which  bas  all  the  capri- 
cious and  beautilul  variety  of  oak  and  other 
highly  prized  woods.  By  various  chemical  ad- 
mixtures, its  color  can  be  changed  at  will,  an 
exceeding  smoothness  of  surface  can  be  obtained, 
oi  a decided  metallic  appearance,  'i  be  durabi- 
lity ol  gutia  percha,  ana  ti  e closeness  of  its  tex- 
ture, render  it  invaluable  lor  many  purposes  to 
which  Ibis  remaikabie  product  lias  been  already 
lound  applicable,  while  there  seems  reason  to 
believe  that  those  most  conversant  with  the  sub- 
ject aie  out  beginning  to  discover  tbe  innumera- 
ble wajs  m which  it  may  be  made  subservient  to 
tbe  benefit  of  man. 

[cV.  Y.  Merchant's  Journal. 

Russian  Coae.— Before  tbe  National  Institute, 
Prol.  Waller  K.  Johnson,  the  Corresponding  Se- 
cretary of  the  institute,  exhibited  a specimen  of 
anthracite  from  the  town  of  Gruscbolka,  in  the 
country  of  the  Don  Cossacks,  Southern  European 
Russia,  and  instituted  a comparison  between  it 
and  the  anthracite  of  our  own  and  other  coun- 
tries : 

He  observed  that  it  was  usual  for  anthracite 
to  break  with  as  much  laciiily  across  tbe  surface 
of  deposition  as  in  diiections  parallel  to  those 
surlaces  , and  that,  when  surfaces  ol  deposition 
weie  exposed  by  iraclure,  they  exhibited  less 
brilliancy  than  the  surlaces  of  Iraclure  in 
other  diiections.  The  reverse  ol  this  was  true 
of  the  Russian  specimen  exhibited,  and  the  lus- 


tre of  its  surface  was  owing  to  the  presence  of 
innumerable  very  minute  organic  remains  re 
sembling  scales.  In  this  particular,  it  resembles 
several  bituminous  coals  examined  by  Prof.  J., 
and  especially  that  found  near  Greenuf  sburg,  in 
Kentucky,  save  that  in  the  latter  the  scales  are 
without  luslre. 

The  specific  gravity  of  the  Russian  anthracite 
is  1 66,  ;n  which  properly  it  is  surpassed  by  few 
of  the  anthracites  of  Pennsylvania.  The  amount 
of  its  volatile  matter  is  7.17  per  cent. ; tbe  pro- 
portion of  ash  left  after  burning  1.6  per  cent., 
and  consequently  the  amount  of  its  fixed  carbon 
91  23  per  cent.  A coal  with  these  properties 
mcsl  possess  great  healing  power  ; and  will  rank 
as  equal  to  some  of  the  best  varieties  of  Pennsyl- 
vania anthracite. 

Sheep — Their  various  forms. — There  is  scarce- 
ly an  animal  which  appears  under  so  many  forms 
as  the  sheep,  in  Persia  and  other  parts  of  the 
east,  it  is  found  with  a tail  of  twenty  pounds 
weight;  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  tail  is 
worth  as  much  as  all  the  rest  of  the  carcass; 
there  and  in  other  parts  of  Africa,  the  sheep  have 
clusters  of  horns,  to  the  number  of  five  or  six. 
In  Madagascar,  the  same  horns  and  tails  are  to 
be  seen,  the  ears  banging  down  like  those  of  a 
hound.  About  Aurengabad,  between  Agra  and 
Bengal,  they  are  found  without  any  horns  at  all, 
but  so  strong  that  being  bridled  and  saddled,  they 
carry  children  of  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age. 
The  (so  called)  sheep  of  Chili  somewhat  resem- 
ble camels,  being  hair  mouthed  and  hunchbacked, 
and  they  are  used  for  carriage  and  held  labor. 
Those  of  China  are  small,  with  short  tails,  which 
however,  are  a lump  of  fat.  Terceri,  in  a Voy- 
age to  Surat,  mentions  sheep  with  bent  snouts 
and  pendant  ears,  with  wool  more  coarse  and 
stiff  than  goat’s  hair.  In  Africa  to  the  north  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  they  never  eat  grass, 
only  succulent  plants  and  shrubs.  In  Thibet,  the 
sheep  have  large  broad  tails.  In  Nalolia,  these 
tails  are  laid  in  carls  on  wheels.  In  Anspach,  in 
Germany,  a small  sort  exist,  that  are  shorn  twice 
a year,  and  also  lamb  every  spring  and  autumn. 
In  Juliers  and  Cleves,  also,  they  are  said  to  lamb 
twice  a year,  and  bring  two  or  three  at  a time — 
five  have  brought  twenty-five  lambs  in  a year. 
On  the  slave  coast  of  Alrica.  sheep  have  no  wool, 
4 but’  says  the  old  Dutch  traveller  Bosnian,  1 the 
want  is  supplied  with  hair,  as  that  here  the  world 
seems  inverted,  for  the  sheep  are  hairy  and  the 
men  are  wooly.’  This  hair  forms  a sort  of  mane, 
like  that  of  a lion,  on  the  neck,  and  the  same  on 
the  rump,  with  a bunch  at  the  end  of  the  tail. 
The  Javanese  sheep  have  tails  weighing  occa- 
sionally lorty  or  fitly  pounds,  having  a coat  of 
red  and  white  hair.  Four-horned  sheep  are  nu- 
merous in  several  parts  of  Tartary,  ami  a few 
have  six  horns,  with  wattles  under  the  throat. 

[Agricultural  Gazelle. 


Statist  irs. 


Baltimore — Statement  of  llie  Foreign  Com- 
merce of  the  Fort  of  Baltimore,  for  the  year  1848  : 


Merchandise  imported  in  Am.  vessels  $4,988,175 
Do  do  For.  do  574,742 


Total  imports  $6,562,917 

Exports  ol  dum.  produce  in  Am.  vessels  $5,435,450 
Do  do  For.  do  l,u79,24z 

Exports  of  for.  merchan.  in  Am.  do  85,341 

Do  do  For.  do  24,330 


Total  exports 


Entries  of  American  vessels 
from  foreign  ports 

Entries  of  Foreign  vessels  from 
foreign  ports 

Total  entries 

Clearances  of  American  vessels 
to  foreign  ports 

Clearances  ol  Foreign  vessels  to 
foreign  ports 

Total  clearances 


$6,622,363 
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74,801 

3226 

114 

22,996 

1102 

460 

97,797 

4328 

412 

90,544 

3868 

124 

28,058 

1302 

536 

1 18,602 

6170 

Boston. — The  amount  of  duties  paid  at  the 
Boston  Custom  house  during  the  year  1848,  was 
as  follows : 


Paying  5 

per  cent.  3,291,175  38 

164,558  97 

10 

1,307,151  54 

130,715  91 

11 

600  44 

66  04 

15 

844,204  40 

126,630  81 

20 

2 550,285  83 

510 066  S3 

25 

3,797,629  03 

949.412  20 

30 

8,613,369  03 

2,584,014  62 

33 

2,099  82 

692  94 

40 

625,788  62 

250,315  45 

44 

1,025  50 

461  22 

100 

191,912  21 

191,912  21 

$21,225,241  80 

Free 

1,662,167  00 

Specie 

241,039  00 

Totai 

$23,128,437  80 

$4,908,827  20 

Number 

of  withdrawals  from  warehouse  enirie3 

upon  w 

hich  duties  have  been  paid 

5,151 

Number  of  inward  foreign  entries  upon  which 

duties  have  been  paid  ■ 

12,047 

Total  number 

17,198 

Exports  of  Flour,  Corn  Meal,  Corn  and 
Wheat. — The  subjoined  statement  of  the  export 
of  these  articles  from  the  United  States  to  foreign 
countries,  during  the  years  mentioned,  and  the 


prices  paid  at  the  place  of  exportation,  was  ob- 
tained from  the  official  reports  to  Congress,  and 
is  copied  from  the  New  York  Evening  Post : 


Year. 

Flour. 

Prices  paid  at  place 
of  exportation. 

Bbls.  exported.  Per  bbl. 

1840  to  1841 

1,515,817 

$5  12 

1841  to  1842 

1,283.602 

5 74 

1842  io  1843 

841,474 

4 47 

1843  to  1844 

1,438.574 

4 70 

1844  lo  1845 

1,195,280 

4 52 

1845  to  1846 

2,289,476 

5 23 

1846  to  1847 

4,382,406 

6 96 

1840  to  1841 

Corn  Meal. 

231,284 

2 94 

1841  lo  1842 

209.199 

2 95 

1842  to  1843 

174,354 

2 60 

1843  io  1844 

247 ,882 

2 53 

1844  to  1845 

247,882 

2 58 

1845  to  1846 

298,790 

3 16 

1846  to  1847 

948,060 

4 65 

1840  to  1841 

Corn. 

Bushels  exported. 
723,572 

Per  bu. 
54 

1841  to  1842 

600,308 

57 

1842  to  1843 

- 672,608 

42 

1843  to  1844 

825,282 

49 

1844  to  1845 

840,184 

49 

1845  to  1846 

1,826,068 

65 

1846  to  1847 

16,326,050 

88 

1840  to  1841 

Wheat. 

868,586 

94 

1841  to  1842 

817,950 

1 12 

1842  to  1843 

311,986 

75 

1843  to  1844 

658,917 

89 

1844  io  i845 

389,7  18 

86 

1845  lo  1846 

1,623,795 

1 04 

1846  to  1847 

4,399,951 

1 33 

The  amount  received  by  the  people  of  the 
United  States  during  the  y ear  ending  June  30, 
1847,  for  flour,  corn  meal,  and  wheat,  exported 
to  foreign  countries,  was  $50,879,701,  exceeding, 
the  amount  they  would  have  received  at  the 
prices  of  1844  and  1845,  for  a like  quantity,  up- 
wards of  $17,000,000. 


Mutability  of  Human  Greatness. — In  the 
year  1504,  only  344  years  ago,  the  master  of  the 
ceremonies  of  Pope  Julius  11,  ranked  the  powers 
cl  Europe  as  follows.  This  was  the  rule  of  pre- 
cedence for  ambassadors : 


1.  Emp.  of  Germany 

2.  King  of  Romans 

3.  France 

4.  Spain 

6.  Arragon 

6.  Portugal 

7.  England 

8.  Sicily 

9.  Scotland 

10.  Hungary 

11.  Navarre 

12.  Cyprus 


13.  Bohemia 

14.  Poland 

15.  Denmark  ; 

16.  Republic  of  Venice 

17.  Duke  of  Brittany 

18.  Duke  of  Burgundy 

19.  Elector  of  Bavaria 

20.  do  Brandenburg 

21.  do  Saxony 

22.  Archduke  of  Austria 

23.  Duke  ol  Savoy 

24.  G.  Duke  of  Florence 
appear  in  the  list  * 

time,  a non-existing, 


Neither  Russia  nor  Prussia 
the  former  being,  at  that 
the  latter  a barbaric  power. 


Statistics  of  Monarchy. — The  year  1848  has 
witnessed  more  changes  among  the  European 
sovereigns  than  even  the  year  1830.  The  aggie- 
gate  ol  sovereigns  has  been  reduced  from  47  to 
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33.  There  is  but  one  over  70  years  of  age,  King 
Ernest  Augustus,  of  Hanover. 

Six  monarchs  have  either  made  a voluntary  or 
forcible  abdication  of  their  power,  viz:  Louis 
Phillippe,  on  the  24th  of  February;  Louis,  of 
Bavaria,  on  the  21st  of  March;  Charles,  Prince 
of  Hohenzollren  Sigmaringen,  on  the  29th  of 
April;  Henri  LXII,  Prince  of  Reuss  Lobenstein 
Eberdoff,  on  the  1st  of  October  ; Joseph,  Duke 
of  Saxe  Allenbourg,  on  the  39lh  of  November  ; 
and  Ferdinand  I,  of  Austria,  on  the  2d  of  De- 
cember. The  Dukes  of  Modena  and  Parma  have 
been  forced  to  abdicate  by  their  subjects  ; but 
the  first  has  recovered  his  power,  and  the  Duchy 
of  the  second  is  governed  in  his  name  by  the 
Austrians.  Three  reigning  princes  have  died — 
Christian  VII,  of  Denmark,  on  the  20th  of  Janu- 
ary ; Louis  I,  Grand  Duke  of  Hesse  Darmstadt, 
on  the  16th  of  June;  and  Gustavus,  Landgrave 
of  Hesse  Homberg,  on  the  8lh  of  September. 


Political. 

SYNOPSIS  OF  A SPEECH 
Of  the  Hon.  Thomas  H.  Benton,  U.  S.  Senator  from 
the  Stale  of  Missouri,  delivered  at  Jefferson  City, 
in  that  Stale,  on  the  26th  May  last,  taken  from 
the  Mew  York  Courier  and  Enquirer. 

Col.  Benton  commences  his  speech  to  his  Con- 
stituents, the  People  of  Missouri,  by  acknowledg- 
ing the  receipt  of  certain  resolutions  passed  by 
the  Legislature  of  Missouri,  denying  the  right  of 
Congress  to  legislate  upon  the  subject  of  slavery 
in  territories — asserting  the  right  of  the  citizens 
of  every  State  to  remove  to  the  territories,  ac- 
quired by  the  blood  and  treasure  of  the  whole 
Union,  with  their  property — declaring  it  to  be 
an  insult  to  the  Stales  to  exclude  any  of  their 
citizens  from  so  removing  and  settling  with  their 
properly — alleging  such  insult  to  be  the  cause  of 
alienation  among  the  States,  and  ultimately  of 
disunion  ; and  instructing  the  Senators  of  the 
Slate,  and  requesting  its  Representatives  to  vote 
in  conformity  to  the  resolves  so  adopted.  These 
resolutions  (he  says)  are  merely  a copy  of  reso- 
lutions offered  in  the  United  States  Senate,  Feb- 
ruary 19,  1847,  by  Mr.  Calhoun — the  only  differ- 
ence between  them  being,  that  Mr.  Calhoun’s 
lend  “directly,”  and  the  Missouri  resolutions 
tend  “ ultimately,”  to  a dissolution  of  the  Union  ; 
and  even  this  difference  is  not  material,  as  the 
Missouri  resolutions  pledge  the  Stale  to  co-ope- 
rate with  other  slaveholding  Slates.  He  there- 
fore  speaks  to  Mr.  Calhoun’s  resolutions  first. 

In  1820  (he  says)  Mr.  Calhoun  being  a mem- 
ber of  President  Monroe’s  Cabinet,  was  required 
to  give  his  opinion  in  writing  on  the  question  of 
the  power  of  Congress  to  prohibit  slavery  in  ter- 
ritories, and  on  the  constitutionality  of  the  eighth 
section  of  the  act  for  the  admission  of  Missouri 
into  the  Union,  and  which  section  applied  the 
anti-slavery  clause  of  the  Ordinance  of  1787,  to 
more  than  half  of  the  whole  Territory  of  Louisi- 
ana. Mr.  Calhoun  then  gave  his  written  opinion 
in  favor  of  the  constitutionality  of  the  act;  and 
no  whisper  was  ever  heard  from  him  to  the  con- 
trary, until  the  introduction  of  his  fire  brand  re- 
solutions twenty-seven  years  after.  These  reso- 
lutions (Mr.  benton  says)  were  introduced  by 
Mr.  Calhoun,  to  make  a lest  for  himself  at  the 
Presidential  election  which  no  Northern  man 
could  stand.  Belore  the  debate  came  on,  how- 
ever, the  proofs  of  theopiuion  which  Mr. Calhoun 
gave  in  1820,  were  brought  forward  to  bis  utter 
confusion  and  the  entire  prostration  of  his  resolu- 
tions. These  proofs  consisted  of  the  original 
interrogation  propounded  to  his  Cabinet  by  Mr. 
Monroe,  in  his  own  handwriting  and  the  draft  of 
a letter  from  him  to  a friend,  staling  that  these 
questions  were  answered  aflat  mulivaly  by  eveiy 
member  of  the  Cabinet, — Mr.  Calhoun  of  course 
included.  In  addition  lo  these  records  is  a pas- 
sage from  the  Diary  of  J.  Q Adams,  staling  the 
same  lacls  concerning  the  action  of  the  members 
of  Mr.  Monroe’s  Cabinet.  These  testimonies  Mr. 
Benton  insists  are  overwhelming.  Mr.  Calhoun 
attempts  lo  escape  it  by  saying  that  Missouri,  at 
the  preceding  session,  had  presented  herself  lor 
admission  as  a member  of  the  Union.  Sne  had 
lormed  a constitution  and  government,  in  accor- 
dance with  an  act  of  Congress.  Her  admission 
was  refused  on  the  ground  that  her  constitution 
admitted  of  slavery  ; and  she  was  remanded  back 
lo  have  the  objectionable  provision  expunged. 
She  refused  to  comply  with  toe  requisition,  and 
at  the  next  session  again  knocked  at  the  door  of 


Congress  for  admission,  with  her  constitution  as 
it  originally  stood.  Mr.  Calhoun  says  that  Mis- 
souri was  then  a Stale, — that  if  refused  admis- 
sion to  the  Union  she  would  still  have  been  a 
State,  independent  of  the  Union  and  the  proba- 
ble centre  of  a new  confederacy.  None  were 
willing  to  contribute  to  such  a result  and  to  avoid 
it,  the  Northern  members  opposed  to  her  admis- 
sion, were  forced  to  propose  a compromise, 
which  the  South  accepted. 

Mr.  Benton  says  that  every  part  of  this  state- 
ment is  erroneous,  and  to  such  a degree  as  to 
destroy  all  reliance  upon  Mr.  Calhoun’s  memory. 
He  says  that  during  the  compromise  session  he 
and  Mr.  Lowndes  resided  together,  and  that  at 
the  preceding  session  Missouri  had  presented  her 
constitution,  made  under  the  act  of  Congress, 
and  applied  for  admission  into  the  Union.  Now 
this  is  error.  The  constitution  of  Missouri  fol- 
lowed, and  did  not  precede  the  compromise  act. 
That  act  was  passed  March  6th,  1820,  the  con- 
stitution framed  under  it  was  signed  July  19th, 
of  the  same  year;  and  was  presented  to  Con- 
gress in  the  month  of  November  following — 
Congress  in  that  year  having  met  on  the  second 
Monday  in  November.  Here  then  is  an  error  of 
a year  in  point  of  time,  and  a transposition  of 
events  in  point  of  fact.  The  constitution  of  Mis- 
souri was  made  after  the  compromise,  and  in 
pursuance  of  it;  and  not  to  know  that  much 
was  to  know  nothing  at  all  about  it.  Mr.  Cal- 
houn says  the  admission  was  refused,  and  the 
constitution  remanded  back,  because  it  admitted 
slavery  in  Missouri.  This  is  great  error.  The  act 
of  Congress  under  which  the  Missouri  constitu 
tior.  was  made  admitted  slavery  in  Missouri,  and 
her  constitution  could  not  be,  and  was  not,  re- 
fused on  that  ground.  The  admission  was  not 
refused  lor  that  cause,  nor  for  anything  like  it, 
nor  for  anything  in  relation  to  slavery,  but  the 
direct  opposite — for  a clause  in  relation  to  free 
people  of  color,  and  by  which,  it  was  contended, 
the  citizens  of  other  States  might  be  prevented 
Irom  removing  to  the  Slate  of  Missouri.  The 
clause  was  this  : “To  prevent  free  negroes  and  mu 
lattos  from  coming  to,  and  settling  in  this  State,  un- 
der any  pretext  whatever."  The  provision  was 
found  in  clause  4,  section  26,  of  article  3,  of  the 
constitution,  and  was  objected  to  as  being  in- 
consistent with  the  constitution  of  the  United 
Slates,  and  the  rights  of  the  Slates,  as  in  some  of 
these  Stales  free  people  of  color  might  be  citi- 
zens. This  was  the  clause  objected  to,  and  not 
the  one  sanctioning  slavery.  Mr.  Calhoun  says 
the  constitution  was  remanded  back  to  the  State 
to  have  the  slavery  clause  expunged.  It  was  not 
remanded  for  the  purpose  of  having  anything  ex- 
punged, but  the  contrary — lo  have  someining 
added — to  obtain  the  legislative  assent  of  the 
State  lo  the  joint  resolution  of  the  two  Houses 
of  Congress,  declaring  that  the  clause  in  question 
should  never  be  so  constructed  as  to  exclude 
from  settlement,  and  the  rights  of  citizenship, 
the  citizens  of  other  Stales  emigrating  lo  Mis- 
sou.  i. 

Mr.  Calhoun  says  the  State  refused  to  comply 
with  the  requisition  of  Congress.  This  is  more 
error.  The  Stale  complied  immediately ; the 
legislative  assent  lo  tne  required  construction  of 
ol  the  objectionable  clause  being  given  on  the 
26th  day  of  June,  in  the  same  year.  He  says 
the  Stale  knocked  again  with  her  constitution  at 
the  door  ol  Congress  at  the  next  session,  and  that 
this  gave  rise  lo  the  most  agitating  discussion 
that  ever  took  plate  in  Congress.  This  is  the 
very  error  of  the  moon.  The  State  never  ap- 
plied lo  Congress  again,  but  was  admitted  in  the 
recess,  and  before  next  meeting  of  Congress,  and 
by  proclamaiion  from  President  Monroe.  The 
proclamation  was  issued  the  10th  of  August,  1820, 
in  pursuance  to  the  joint  resolution  ol  Congress 
of  the  2d  of  Marcti  ol  that  year,  expressly  tra- 
ined to  save  the  State  Irom  apply ing  to  Congress 
again,  by  relernng  it  lo  the  President  lo  proclaim 
tier  admission  as  soon  as  she  assented  lo  the  re- 
quired construction  of  the  obnoxious  article. 
The  fact  is,  that  Congress  did  not  reluse  to  admit 
the  Slate  at  all ; on  the  contrary,  passed  a joint 
resolution  at  her  first  session  of  the  presentation 
of  the  Constitution,  for  her  admission  “ on  a cer- 
tain condition ” — on  compliance  with  which  con- 
dition her  admission  was  lo  be  complete,  without 
lurlher  proceeding  on  the  part  of  Congress,  and 
was  lo  be  so  piuclaimed  by  the  President.  All 
this  appears  in  the  legislative  history  of  the  coun- 
try, and  was  authentically  recited  ill  the  procla- 
clainalion  issued  on  the  occasion. 

Now  this  proclamation  was  issued  from  the 
cabinet  of  w uich  Mr.  Calhoun  was  a member, 


and  appears  to  have  been  as  completely  forgot* 
teu  by  him  as  was  the  cabinet  decision  of  the 
same  year  in  favor  of  the  power  of  Congress  to 
legislate  upon  the  subject  of  slavery  in  territo- 
ries, and  to  abolish  it  in  territories;  for  that  was 
the  effect  of  the  compromise  act  of  1820.  He 
actually  forgets  that  Missouri  wa3  admitted  upon 
a proclamation  issued  from  the  cabinet  council  of 
which  he  was  a member!  and  goes  on  to  substi- 
tute the  wanderings  of  his  imagination  for  the 
legislative  history  of  the  country,  in  giving  a 
supposed  circumstantial  acconnt  of  what  took 
place  between  himself  and  Mr.  Lowndes,  after 
the  second  rejection  of  the  Missouri  constitution, 
and  which  led  to  the  conclusions  which,  accord- 
ing to  him,  produced  the  compromise.  “ To 
back  out,  or  compromise,  was  the  only  alternative 
left ; and  the  latter  was  eagerly  seized  upon  to  avoid 
the  disgrace  of  the  former."  So  says  Mr.  Calhoun ; 
and  so  saying,  he  postpones  the  compromise  a 
whole  year,  and  couples  it  with  an  event  to  which 
it  does  not  belong,  and  makes  it  the  effect  of  a 
cause  which  never  existed.  It  is  postponed  from 
the  session  ’19-’20  to  the  session  ’20-21 ; and  it 
is  connected  with  the  final  admission  of  Missouri, 
after  she  had  become  a state,  instead  of  being 
connected  with  the  preliminary  act  which  autho- 
rized her  to  form  a state  constitution.  Never 
was  such  blundering  seen  ! 

Mr.  Benton,  after  thus  establishing  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Calhoun  gave  his  sanction  lo  the  compromise 
act  which  admitted  Missouri,  goes  on  to  show 
that  it  is  in  the  very  words  of  the  JVilmot  Proviso. 
He  thinks,  therefore,  that  this  should  be  called 
the  Calhoun  proviso,  because  Mr.  Calhoun  was 
nearly  thirty  years  ahead  of  Witmot  in  its  sup- 
port, because  his  position  was  then  higher  being 
a member  of  the  Cabinet,  because  he  was  more 
potential  being  a Southern  man,  because  he  was 
successful,  and  Mr.  fVitmot  was  not,  and  finally 
because  Wilmot’s  Proviso  is  a weak  contrivance 
to  prevent  slavery  from  being  where  it  is  not, 
and  where  it  never  will  be;  while  Calhoun’s  pro- 
viso was  a manly  blow  to  kill  slavery,  where  it 
then  existed,  by  law,  anil  where  it  would  now 
exist  in  point  of  fact,  if  that  blow  had  not  been 
struck.  The  proviso  of  Mr.  Calhoun  actually 
abolished  slavery  where  it  existed  by  law — in  all 
the  upper  half  of  Louisiana — from  36—30  to  49, 
and  Irom  the  Mississippi  to  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains— over  a territory  nearly  a thousand  miles 
square — nearly  a million  square  miles — enough 
to  make  twenty  States  of  50,000  square  miles 
each — more  in  fact  than  all  California,  New 
Mexico  and  Oregon  put  together.  Over  all  this 
vast  territory  the  proviso,  supported  by  Calhoun, 
abolished  slavery — abolished  it,  then  existing  by 
law — and  shut  it  up  Irom  ihe  slave  emigration  of 
the  South.  And  now  what  becomes  ol  the  dog- 
ma, in  his  mouth,  and  that  ol  his  followers,  so 
receutly  invented,  of  no  power  in  Congress  to  le- 
gislate upon  the  subject  of  slavery  in  territories? 
what  becomes,  in  their  mouths  ot  the  new  fang- 
led  point  of  honor,  just  felt  for  the  first  time  in 
thirty  years,  of  insult  to  slave  Stales  in  their  ex- 
clusion from  settlement  to  the  territories  bought 
by  the  blood  and  treasure  of  the  whole  Union? 
Louisiana  was  a territory,  and  Congress  legisla-  ♦ 
ted  upon  slavery  in  it,  ami  legislated  slavery  out 
of  a million  of  square  miles  of  it,  and  Mr.  Cal- 
houn supported  that  legislation.  Louisiana  was 
a territory  acquired  by  the  treasure,  if  not  by  the 
blood,  ol  the  whole  Union;  and  the  proviso  of 
1820,  supported  by  Mr.  Calhoun,  shut  up  one  half 
ol  it  from  slave  emigration,  if  that  is  insult,  he 
and  his  followers  have  stood  being  insulted  most 
remarkably  well  for  about  thirty  years;  and  per- 
haps, would  consult  their  own  self-respect,  and 
lose  nothing  in  public  opinion,  if  they  should  con- 
tinue standing  it  with  like  fortitude,  for  the  re- 
mainder of  their  lives. 

Mr.  Benton  quotes  this  action  of  Mr.  Calhoun, 
not  lo  vindicate  the  right  of  Congress  lo  prohibit 
or  abolish  slavery  in  the  territories,  but  lo  shut 
the  mouths  ol  Mr.  Calhoun  aud  his  followers. 
He  proceeds  lo  say  that  in  giving  his  cabinet  sup- 
port, where  his  voice  was  so  potential  to  the  abo- 
lition of  slavery  over  a million  of  square  miles  in 
Louisiana,  Mr.  Calhoun  did  more  than  any  one 
man  has  ever  done  towards  abolishing  slavery  in 
the  woiid.  Holding,  as  he  then  did,  the  one-tifth 
part  ol  the  veto  power,  and  commanding  as  his 
position  was,  as  a southern  man  and  a cabinet 
minister — a leading  cabinet  minister — the  largest 
question  ever  started  ot  free  or  slave  soil,  was 
then  in  his  hands;  and  he  decided  it  in  favor  of 
free.  It  was  an  immense  boon  lo  the  anti-slavery 
parly,  then  so  numerous  and  ardent;  but  it  was 
not  the  only  service  which  he  rendered  them. 
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Texas  was  then  ours — a part  of  Louisiana — to 
the  lower  Rio  Grande  j large  enough  to  (orm  six 
great  or  ten  common  Slates.  It  was  all  slave 
territory,  and  looked  to  as  Ihe  natural  outlet  of 
the  southern  States,  with  their  great  increasing 
slave  population.  It  was  given  to  the  King  of 
Spain — given  away  by  treaty,  and  that  treaty  the 
work  of  Mr.  Monroe’s  cabinet — Mr.  Calhoun  be- 
ing a member.  And  here  there  is  no  room  for 
denial  and  non-recollection.  For  a long  time 
Mr.  Adams  bore  the  blame  of  that  cession.  A 
friend  of  Mr.  Calhoun  reproached  him  with  it 
in  the  House  of  Representatives.  Mr.  Adams 
was  then  alive,  and  present,  and  soon  vindicated 
the  truth  of  history.  He  showed  that  there  was 
a division  in  the  cabinet,  upon  the  point;  he  was 
against  it — Mr.  Calhoun  for  it — and  Mr.  Calhoun 
being  a southern  man,  and  the  majority  of  the 
cabinet  southern,  he  carried  the  day,  arid  Texas 
was  lost.  I was  not  then  in  public  life,  but  1 
wrote  against  that  act,  blaming  Mr.  Adams  when 
I should  have  blamed  Mr.  Calhoun.  By  that 
cession  the  expansion  of  slavery  was  stopped  ; 
the  growth  of  slave  States  in  the  southwest  was 
slopped  : three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  square 
miles  subject  to  American  slavery,  was  cut  off 
from  American  dominion,  and  presented  to  a fo- 
reign king.  This  was  another  great  gratification 
to  Ihe  abolitionists;  but  it  was  not  all.  There 
was  a strip  of  land,  about  large  enough  for  two 
States,  lying  upon  the  Arkansas  and  Red  rivers, 
and  between  Texas  and  the  36  deg.  30  min.  of 
north  latitude.  This  strip  having  escaped  the 
compromise  line  on  one  side,  and  the  Texas  ces- 
sion on  the  other,  was  open  to  the  formation  of 
two  respectable  slave  Stales.  Mr.  Calhonn  was 
then  still  cabinet  minister — Secretary  at  War — 
had  the  Indians  under  Ins  care — and  was  riding 
the  hobby  of  their  civilization.  He  required  this 
strip  to  tie  given  up  to  the  Indians  (or  their  per- 
manent abode;  and  thus  it,  also,  was  lost  to  the 
slave  Slates.  All  Louisiana  was  then  gone  from 
them  except  the  fragment  which  was  contained 
in  the  States  of  Missouri  and  Louisiana,  and  in 
the  Territory  of  Arkansas.  Even  this  fragment 
appeared  to  oe  loo  much  to  be  left  to  the  slave 
States,  and  a slice  forty  miles  wide,  and  three 
hundred  miles  long,  was  cut  off  from  Arkansas 
and  given  to  the  Indians;  and  the  slaveholders 
with  ll. e slaves  upon  the  slice,  were  required  to 
remove  from  the  cut  off  part,  and  fall  back  with- 
in the  contracted  limits.  This  was  done  by  the 
Indian  treaty — the  treaty  negotiated  by  a prolege 
of  Mr.  Calhoun’s.  He  was  then  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States,  and  President  of  the  Senate 
— I was  a member  of  the  Senate — opposed  to  the 
ratification  of  this  treaty — and  came  within  one 
or  two  votes  of  defeating  it.  The  slightest  help 
from  Mr.  Calhoun  would  have  defeated  it,  and 
saved  the  slave  State  ol  Aikansas  that  territory, 
and  those  salt  springs,  the  loss  of  which  she  now 
has  to  lament.  Taken  ail  together — the  compro- 
mise— the  Texas  cession — the  Indian  domain  and 
the  slice  from  Arkansas,  and  Mr.  Calhoun  did 
more,  in  less  time,  to  aDolish  slavery,  diminish 
its  area,  and  increase  that  of  free  soil,  than  any 
man  that  has  ever  appeared  on  the  lace  of  the 
earth  ; and  of  this  the  a nti-slave  parly  of  the 
North  were  lully  sensible,  and  duly  grateful. 
Tney  gave  proof  of  their  gratitude.  Mr.  Calhoun 
was  then  candidate  for  Vice  President  of  the 
U n. ted  Slates ; he  became  the  favorite  of  the 
North — healing  eveu  Mr.  Adams,  himself,  on  the 
free  soil  track.  He  beat  him  six  votes  in  New 
York — ran  head  and  neck  with  him  through  New 
Hampshire,  Vermont  and  Rhode  Island — was 
eveu  through  Massachusetts — and  came  a nose 
ahead  on  the  Northern  track.  He  actually  neat 
Mr.  Adams  in  abolition  Slates — and  with  justice. 
He  had  done  more  than  him  for  free  soil,  and 
with  more  merit,  being  himself  an  inhabitant  ol 
slave  soil.  1 told  him  all  this  in  my  first  Calhou- 
niac,  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  Slates,  lour 
days  alter  h8  put  in  his  fire  brand  resolutions,  in 
my  speech  to  show  him  to  be  the  true  author  of 
the  Mexican  war. 

Mr.  Calhoun  then  disavowed  all  responsibility 
in  the  matter  by  saying  that  he  was  not  then  a 
member  ol  Congress  ; but  evidence  einee  devel- 
oped shows  that  as  a member  of  the  cabinet,  his 
action  was  more  influential  than  it  could  have 
been  in  Congress.  Mr.  Benton  thus  excuses 
these  detailed  personal  relerences  to  Mr.  Cal- 
houn : — 

1 am  mortified  lo  dwell  upon  Mr.  Calhoun.  It 
is  neither  my  habit,  nor  my  pleasure  to  speak  ol 
men.  In  near  thirty  years  that  1 have  been  in 
Congress  1 have  never  Drought  the  name  of  any 
man  before  the  public,  i am  now  forced  lo  do 


it.  Mr.  Calhoun’s  resolutions  are  those  of  the 
Missouri  Legislature.  They  are  identical.  One 
is  copied  from  the  other.  When  the  original  is 
invalidated,  the  copy  is  of  no  avail.  I am  an- 
swering his  resolutions  and  chose  to  do  it.  It  is 
ju3t  and  proper  that  I should  do  so.  He  is  the 
prime  mover  and  head  contriver.  I have  had  no 
chance  to  answer  him  in  the  Senate,  and  it  will 
not  do  to  allow  him  to  take  a snap  judgment  upon 
me  in  Missouri,  and  carry  disunion  resolutions  in 
my  own  State  which  he  has  been  forced  to  aban- 
don in  the  Senate.  Duty  to  the  country  requires 
me  to  answer  him,  and  personal  reasons  reintorce 
that  public  duty.  He  has  been  instigating  attacks 
upon  me  for  twenty  years — ever  since  I stood  by 
Jackson  and  the  Union  in  the  first  war  of  nulli- 
fication. His  Dull' Green  Telegraph  commenced 
upon  meat  the  same  time  it  did  upon  Jackson, 
and  for  the  same  cause — because  we  stood  by  the 
Union  ! Last  summer,  in  his  own  State  of  South 
Carolina,  where  I never  was,  he  dragged  my 
name  and  that  of  General  Houston,  before  his 
constituents,  and  denounced  us  in  a public 
speech  and  held  us  up  to  a public  reproba- 
tion. He  accused  us  of  defection  to  the  South — 
the  interpretation  being  that  we  would  not  join 
him  in  his  scheme  of  a southern  convention,  to 
array  one  half  of  the  Union  against  the  other, 
and  form  a southern  confederacy.  It  was  an  au- 
dacious attack  upon  two  absent  gentlemen  and 
who,  as  senators,  were  entitled  to  senatorial 
courtesy  from  him.  Neither  Gen.  Houston  nor 
myself  thought  it  right  to  suffer  such  an  attack 
to  pass  with  impunity  ; but  we  did  not  think  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  the  proper  place  for  replying 
to  an  attack  made  out  of  doors.  The  forum  ol 
our  respective  Stales  was  deemed  the  proper 
place.  He  had  assailed  us  betore  his  constitu 
ents,  and  we  determined  to  answer  him  belore 
ours.  General  Houston  has  replied.  He  did  so 
during  the  past  session  of  Congress,  in  a publish- 
ed address  to  his  constituents.  It  was  published 
while  Mr.  Calhoun  was  in  the  city,  and  where  he 
might  answer  it  if  he  pleased.  He  did  not  so 
please.  He  stood  mule — as  if  the  antagonist  was 
not  worthy  of  notice — a privilege  of  dignity 
which  did  not  belong  to  him  after  he  had  began 
the  attack.  He  said  nothing;  and  in  that  he  did 
better  than  when  he  denied  his  support  of  the 
Missouri  compromise  act.  He  did  well  in  saying 
nothing.  It  was  a case  in  which  public  attention 
should  not  be  raised  by  controversy.  Houston 
soon  showed  what  the  charge  of  “ defection ” 
meant,  and  then  carried  the  war  into  Alrica. 
He  charged  him  with  his  designs  against  the 
Union  for  twenty  years  past,  and  supported  what 
he  said  by  an  array  of  tacts  which  could  neiLher 
be  explained  away  nor  denied.  That  address  ol 
Houston’s  should  be  republished  by  the  papers 
Iriendly  to  the  Union.  It  is  full  of  truth  and  pa- 
triotism— worthy  of  the  disciple  of  Jackson — and 
killing  to  Calhoun.  He  did  well  not  to  fix  pub- 
lic attention  upon  it  by  replying  to  it.  I told 
Houston  that  1 should  reply  in  a speech  to  my 
constituents;  and  that  I am  now  doing. 

This  is  one  of  my  personal  reasons  for  dwell- 
ing od  Mr.  Calhoun  : but  I have  another,  which 
I will  now  slate.  In  the  year  1844,  as  it  will  be 
remembered  when  my  filth  election  was  coming 
round  there  was  an  organization  against  me  in 
the  State,  supported  by  every  Calhoun  man,  and 
every  Calhoun  newspaper  in  the  Stale,  and  in  the 
United  Slates.  There  was  a coincidence  in  their 
operations  which  showed  that  they  worked  by  a 
pattern.  1 knew  at  the  lime  where  it  all  came  from; 
and  the  source  has  been  since  authentically  re- 
vealed lo  me.  There  is  a law  in  the  moral  world 
by  which  “ murder  will  out  ” By  virtue  of  that 
law  one  of  those  who  were  employed  lo  do  the 
work  upon  me,  and  who  was  then  a stranger  to 
me,  and  afterwards  repented,  revealed  the  plot 
lo  me,  and  placed  in  my  hands  an  original  letter 
of  instructions,  of  which  tins  is  an  extract: 

“ With  regard  lo  the  course  o(  your  paper,  you 
can  take  the  tone  of  the  Administration  troin  * 

* * 1 think,  however,  and  would  recommend 

that  you  would  confine  yourself  to  attacks  upon 
Benton,  showing  that  he  has  allied  himselt  with 
the  Whigs  on  Hie  f'exas  question.  Quote  Jack- 
sou’s  letter  on  Texas,  where  he  denounced  all 
those  as  traitors  to  the  country  who  oppose  the 
treaty.  Apply  it  to  Benton.  Proclaim  mat  Ben- 
ton, by  attacking  Mr.  Tyler  and  ti is  Irieuds,  and 
driving  them  Iroui  the  party,  is  aiding  the  elec- 
tion ol  Mr.  Clay  ; and  charge  him. with  doing  this 
lo  defeat  Mr.  Poik  and  insure  himseli  the  succes 
sion  m 1848;  and  claim  that  lull  justice  be  done 
to  the  acts  and  motives  ol  John  Tyler  by  the  lea- 
ders. Harp  upon  these  strings.  Do  not  propose 


the  union  : it  is  the  business  of  the  Democrats 
to  do  this,  and  arrange  it  to  our  perfect  satisfac- 
tion. I quote  here  from  our  leading  friend  at  the 
South.  Such  is  the  course  which  I recommend, 
and  which  you  can  pursue  or  not,  according  to 
your  real  attachment  to  the  Administration. 
###*## 

Look  out  for  my  leader,  of  to-morrow,  as  an 
indicator,  and  regard  this  letter  as  of  the  most 
strict  and  inviolate  confidence  of  character.” 

Mr.  Benton  says  he  does  not  suppose  that  the 
members  of  the  Missouri  Legislature  who  voted 
for  these  resolutions  of  instructions  knew  of  their 
identity  with  Mr.  Calhoun's,  nor  did  he  believe 
that  they  embodied  the  real  sense  of  the  Assem- 
bly or  the  people  of  Missouri.  They  were  en- 
tirely at  variance  with  the  resolutions  adopted 
by  the  Legislature  upon  the  same  subject  at  the 
previous  session. 

One  makes  the  peace,  permanence  and  wel- 
fare of  our  National  Union,  depend  upon  strict 
adherence  to  the  spirit  and  terms  of  the  Missouri 
Compromise  in  its  application  to  new  territory — 
that  is  to  say,  upon  the  constitutional  right,  and 
the  equitable  exercise  of  that  right,  to  legislate 
upon  slavery  in  the  new  territory,  and  to  admit 
in  part,  and  prevent  it  in  part  : the  other  makes 
the  dissolution  of  the  Union  dependent  upon  the 
same  platform  of  fact  and  principle — denying  the 
right  of  Congress  to  admit  or  prohibit  slavery  in 
a territory — asserting  its  prohibition  to  be  a vio- 
lation of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States — 
an  insult  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  Stales — and 
tending  to  the  dissolution  of  the  Union. 

Yes,  citizens  I Congress  has  the  power  to  le- 
gislate upon  slavery  in  Territories,  and  to  admit, 
or  prohibit  its  existence,  in  fact  to  compromise 
it.  She  has  the  constitutional  power,  but  can 
never  hereafter  exercise  it.  Trie  new  dogma  of, 
no  power  in  Congress  to  legislate  on  the  subject, 
has  killed  all  compromise.  Those  who  deny  the 
power  cannot  vole  for  it:  it  would  be  a breach 
of  their  oath  : those  who  want  no  slavery  in  the 
new  Territories  will  not  vote  for  the  compromise, 
and  thus  extremes  meet— combine  against  the 
middle — and  defeat  all  compromise.  The  reso- 
lutions of  Mr.  Calhoun  have  done  this:  and  to 
talk  about  compromise  now,  is  to  propose  to  call 
Methusalah  lrom  his  tomb.  The  effect,  if  not 
the  design,  ol  his  new  dogma,  was  to  kill  com- 
promise; and  dead  it  is.  The  Constitution  will 
not  permit  him  and  his  followers  to  vole  for  any 
compromise  line  ; opposition  to  the  extension  of 
slavery  will  not  permit  northern  men  lo  do  it: 
and  thus  there  is  no  chance  for  any  line.  Prin- 
ciple cannot  be  compromised.  The  Missouri 
Compromise  was  not  of  a principle,  but  of  inte- 
rests alter  the  principle  was  established.  The 
first  question  put  by  Mr.  Monroe  lo  his  Cabinet 
was  as  to  the  constitutional  power  of  Congress 
over  the  subject.  That  being  established  in  the 
affirmative,  the  application  ol  the  principle  was 
matter  of  detail  and  of  expediency. 

Mr.  Benlon  next  proceeds  to  show  that  Mr. 
Calhoun  supported  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the 
State  of  Texas.  In  the  session  of  1844-5,  two 
resolutions  were  adopted  for  the  admission  of 
the  Stale  of  Texas,  one,  single  and  absolute,  with 
the  Missouri  Compromise  in  it;  the  other  autho- 
rizing negotiations  with  Texas  for  her  admission 
on  an  equal  footing  with  the  original  Stales.  As 
Secretary  of  Stale,  and  virtual  President,  Mr. 
Calhoun  selected  the  absolute  resolution — thus 
applying  the  Missouri  Compromise  lo  the  Slate 
ol  Texas,  and  of  course  abolishing  slavery  in  a 
part  of  Texas.  Before  that  act,  slavery  existed 
in  the  whole  ol  Texas.  After  it,  it  was  prohi- 
bited in  all  her  lerutory  above  36  degrees  30 
minutes  ; and  the  adoption  of  this  act  was  en- 
tirely Mr.  Calhoun's  work.  He  thus  went  far 
beyond  the  Barnburners,  who  only  seek  to  ex- 
clude slavery  lrom  the  territories:  he  abolished 
it  in  a Slate.  The  tact  that  he  selected  ihe  reso- 
lution which  abolished  slavery  in  a part  of  Tex- 
as, proved  also  that  Mr.  Calhoun  then  had  no 
constitutional  scruples  about  the  constitutionality 
ol  such  an  act.  Mr.  Benton  insists  .hat  it  is 

Absurd  lo  deny  to  Congress  the  power  to  legis- 
late as  it  pleases  upon  the  suojecl  of  slavery  in 
territories:  it  has  exercised  the  power,  and  with 
the  sanction  of  all  authorities,  Stale  or  Federal, 
from  the  loundaliou  lo  the  present  lime,  and 
never  had  it  questioned,  until  Mr.  Calhoun  put 
lortti  those  uniortunale  resolutions,  from  which 
he  had  lo  back  out  under  his  own  mortify  mg  con- 
tradictions. ll  is  absurd  to  claim  it  lor  the  ter- 
ritories. They  have  no  lorm  ol  government  but 
that  which  Congress  gives  them,  and  no  legisla- 
tive power.bul  that  which  Congress  allows  them 
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Congress  governs  the  territory  as  it  pleases,  and 
in  a way  incompatible  with  the  Constitution ; and 
of  this  any  Slate  that  has  been  a territory  is  a 
complete  example,  and  our  own  as  much  as  any. 

Congress  has  the  power  to  prohibit  or  admit 
slavery,  and  no  one  else.  It  is  not  in  the  terri- 
tories, for  their  governments  are  the  creatures  of 
Congress,  and  its  deputies  so  far  as  any  legisla- 
tive power  is  concerned.  It  is  not  in  the  States 
separately,  and  this  leads  to  one  of  the  grossest 
delusions  which  has  grown  out  of  the  political 
melaphysics  of  Mr.  Calhoun.  He  claims  a right 
for  the  citizens  of  the  slave  States  to  remove  to 
New  Mexico  and  California  with  their  slave  pro- 
perty. This  is  profound  error.  The  property 
is  in  the  law  which  creates  it,  and  that  law  can- 
not be  carried  an  inch  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
Slate  which  enacts  it.  No  citizen  of  any  State 
can  carry  any  property,  derived  from  a law  of 
that  Stale,  an  inch  beyond  the  bo  ndary  line  of 
the  Stale  which  creates  it.  The  instant  he  pas- 
ses that  boundary  to  settle  with  his  properly,  it 
becomes  subject  to  another  law,  if  there  is  one, 
and  is  without  law  if  there  is  not.  This  i3  the 
case  with  all:  with  the  northern  man,  with  his 
corporations  and  franchises — with  the  southern 
man  and  his  slaves.  This  is  the  law  of  the  land, 
and  let  any  one  try  it  that  disputes  it. 

Congress  has  the  constitutional  power  to  abol- 
ish slavery  in  territories  ; but  she  has  no  slave 
territory  in  which  to  exercise  the  power.  We 
have  no  territory  but  the  remainder  of  Louisiana 
north  and  west  of  Missouri,  lhat  in  California, 
New  Mexico,  and  Oregon,  and  that  north  of 
Wisconsin,  now  Minnesota.  In  Louisiana,  north 
and  west  of  us,  it  was  abolished  by  Congress  in 
1820.  in  the  territory  north  of  Wisconsin,  now 
Mmneso  a,  it  was  abolished  by  the  Jefferson  Pro- 
viso ol  1787.  In  Oregon,  it  was  abolished  by 
Congress  in  1848,  by  what  you  may  call  the  Ben- 
ton Proviso,  if  you  please;  and  in  California,  it 
was  abolished  by  Ihe  Mexican  government  in 
1829,  confirmed  in  1837,  and  again  in  1844. 

Thus,  there  is  no  slavery  now  in  Mexico  or 
California;  and  consequently  none  in  any  terri- 
tory belonging  lo  the  United  States;  and,  conse- 
quently, nothing  practical  or  real  in  the  whole 
slavery  question,  for  the  people  of  the  United 
Stales  to  quarrel  about.  There  is  no  slavery 
now  by  law  in  any  territory  and  it  cannot  get 
there  by  law  except  by  act  ol  Congress  ; and  no 
sucb  an  act  will  bs  passed,  or  even  a.-ked  for. 
The  dogma  of  no  power  in  Congress  to  legislate 
upon  slavery  in  territories,  kills  that  pretension. 
No  legal  establishment  of  slavery  in  California 
and  New  Mexico  is  then  to  be  looked  for.  That 
is  certain.  Equally  certaia  it  will  never  be  esta- 
blished in  either  ol  them  in  point  of  fact.  The 
people  of  bolh  territories — the  inhajilants  are 
unanimously  against  it.  Ol  the  new  emigianls, 
all  those  from  Europe,  Asia,  Mexico,  Central  and 
South  America,  and  all  those  from  the  non-slave- 
holding part  of  ihe  United  States,  will  be  unani- 
mously against  it.  There  remains,  then,  to  over- 
balance all  this  unanimous  mass,  only  the  emi- 
grants from  the  slaveholding  parts  of  the  United 
Slates — in  itself  the  smallest  branch  of  the  emi- 
gration, and  it  divided  on  the  question — many 
going  lor  the  express  purpose  ot  gelling  rid  ol 
slavery — and  very  few  so  tar  in  love  with  it  as 
to  go  that  distance  lor  the  pleasure  of  having  a 
Jaw  suit  with  ins  own  negro,  and  with  the  cer- 
tainty of  coming  out  secoiiu  best  in  tire  contest. 
Ttieie  is  no  slavery,  at  this  time,  either  in  Mew 
Mexico  or  Calilorrua,  in  law  or  in  fact;  and  will 
never  be,  either  in  law  or  fact.  What,  men,  is 
all  the  present  uproar  about?  abstraction!  the 
abstract  right  ol  doing  wbal  cannot  be  done!  the 
insult  to  me  sovereignly  of  llie  States,  where 
mere  is  no  insult ! ail  aosiracliou  ! and  no  reality, 
substance  or  practice  in  it. 


(To  be  continued.) 


Cijroixick. 


Cholera. — This  disease  appears  to  be  fearful- 
ly on  the  increase.  The  number  of  deaths  at 
New  York  from  17th  May  to  16th  June  was  337. 
In  Philadelphia,  Horn  the  30th  May  (when  it  first 
appeared)  lo  lblh  iust.  there  were  23  cases  and 
11  ueattis.  From  the  9th  to  the  18th  inst.  there 
were  225  deaths  at  Cincinnati,  and  in  St.  Louis 
from  the  11th  lo  the  19th,  there  were  563  deaths. 
On  the  20m  insi.  ttieie  were  81  interments  at  St. 
Louts  iroui  this  disease. 

Ou  the  Wtsleru  waters,  numerous  cases  occur, 


from  New  Orleans  lo  Wheeling,  and  every  steam- 
boat arrival  brings  intelligence  of  the  sad  havoc 
which  this  dreadful  visitant  has  made  among  the 
passengers.  At  Nashville  (Tenn,),  it  prevails  to 
considerable  extent,  and  at  many  of  the  small 
towns  on  the  lower  Mississippi,  the  suffering  is 
awful.  Some  cases  have  occurred  also  at  the 
towns  on  Lake  Michigan,  but  generally  there  is 
exemption  from  the  disease  on  the  Northern 
Lakes.  Among  the  California  emigrants,  on  the 
plains,  and  through  Ihe  route  by  the  Rio  Grande, 
the  fatality  is  represented  to  be  heart-sickening. 

The  Funeral  of  Gen.  Gaines. — The  remains 
of  Ihis  distinguished  officer  were  taken  from 
New  Orleans,  with  appropriate  honors,  by  the 
Ponlchartrain  Railroad  to  Mobile,  where  the  body 
was  received  by  a guard  of  honor,  and  accompa- 
nied by  a procession,  composed  of  volunteer  re- 
giments, officers,  and  the  Masonic  fraternity,  was 
carried  to  the  Governor  Street  Church,  where 
an  eloquent  address  was  delivered  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  W.  R.  Hamilton  ; alter  the  delivery  of  which 
the  body  was  conveyed  to  its  place  of  sepulture 
in  the  old  graveyard. 

The  pageant  was  elegant  and  imposing,  and  the 
crowd  assembled  on  the  occasion  very  large. 

Gold  in  Peru. — The  Commercio  of  Lima,  of 
31st  March,  publishes  a letter  from  a passenger 
on  board  the  English  steamer  from  Valparaiso  to 
Callao,  containing  the  substance  of  a conversa- 
tion which  passed  between  Gen.  O’Brien  and 
several  of  his  countrymen,  on  board  the  last  En- 
glish packet,  on  her  voyage  from  Valparaiso  to 
Callao,  which  exceeds  anything  that  has  yet 
come  from  California  : 

It  seems  that  General  O’Brien  sojourned,  du- 
ring several  months  of  the  year  1829,  residing 
at  the  principal  mines  of  Contogo  Soco,  where 
he  learnt  from  an  old  mirier,  Don  Marcos  Lisboa, 
that  in  the  vicinity  of  Paurcarlambo  there  were 
some  hills  that  were  perfect  masses  of  gold  and 
within  twenty  leagues  of  the  river  Ninto  Abajo 
there  were  immense  plains  and  washings  of  gold, 
without  end — that  in  the  year  of  1754,  the  Por- 
tuguese arrived  there  with  over  a hundred  la- 
borers, but  that  in  a very  short  time  upwards  of 
one  thousand  Indians  assembled,  and  massacred 
every  one  of  them  in  one  night.  Not  one  soul 
escaped.  General  O’Brien  did  not  fail  to  pay 
attention  to  this  information,  and  resolved  to  en- 
ter this  territory  by  the  way  of  the  valley  of 
Paurcartambo  in  preference  to  going ' through 
Brazils,  the  distance  of  the  latter  route  being  so 
great. 

In  Ihe  years  1834-5,  Gen.  B.  made  two  so- 
journs to  ihe  valleys,  and  in  1835  prepared  an 
expedition  well  provided  with  all  those  kinds  of 
goods  winch  are  best  calculated  lo  please  savage 
Indians. 

He  started  from  Cuzco,  accompanied  by  one 
servant,  a muleteer  and  a miner;  be  performed 
the  journey,  and  returned  to  Cuzco  in  five 
months,  and  only  brought  back  a handkerchief 
lull  of  sand,  which  was  washed  at  the  mint  of 
Cuzco.  It  proved  very  rich. 

The  result  of  his  journey  w as  published  at  the 
that  lime  in  the  Cuzco  papers,  and  he  bad  pri- 
vate interviews  wild  Gen.  Gamarra,  at  which 
he  offered  to  pay  efi  the  national  debt  of  Peru 
witlun  three  years.  The  country  was  at  this 
junction  plunged  into  a civil  war,  and  on  this  ac- 
count the  enterprise  was  abandoned,  and  Gen. 
O’Biien  returned  to  Europe. 

P.  S — General  O’Brien  staled  he  could  find 
enough  gold  there,  in  one  week,  to  load  one  hun- 
dred men-ol-w  ar. 

Mines  of  Copiapo. — The  Silver  mines  of  Co- 
piapo  continue  lo  be  as  productive  as  ever.  In  a 
table  given  of  the  number  ol  marks  of  silver  ob- 
tained lrom  them,  since  1831,  we  find  lhat  du- 
ring the 


First  five  years,  there  were  300,363. 

Second  263,233. 3g 

Third  518,624. 1 1 

Three  last  years  626,093 


Marks  1,699,364.1 1 


PoudrtUe  Companies  in  France. — It  is  staled 
that  there  are  twenty-two  companies  in  France 
busily  engaged  in  converting  the  reluse  of  towns 
into  inodoious  poudrette.  'The  disinfectant  gene- 
rally employed  is  said  lo  be  chloride  of  iron. 

North  Eastern  Boundary. — The  boundary 
line  between  ihe  United  Stales  and  Canada,  ran 
in  accordance  with  the  Ashburton  treaty,  cost  the 
labor  of  three  hundred  men  eighteen  months 


“ For  three  hundred  miles  a path  was  cut  through 
the  forest  thirty  feet  wide,  and  cleared  of  ail 
trees.  At  the  end  of  every  mile  is  a cast  iron 
pillar,  painled  wtiite,  square,  four  feet  out  of  the 
ground,  seven  inches  square  at  the  boltom,  and 
four  at  the  top,  with  raised  letters  on  its  sides, 
naming  the  commissioners  who  ran  the  line,  and 
the  date.” 

Revenue  Service. — In  accordance  with  the 
law  of  Congress,  limiting  the  expenses  of  the 
Revenue  department  of  the  Government,  eight  of 
the  vessels  in  that  service  have  been  dispensed 
with,  and  their  officers  discharged.  The  follow- 
ing is  a list  of  the  discharged  officers  : 

Coplains — William  W.  Polk,  Andrew  Matthew, 

William  B.  Whitehead,  J.  J.  Niinmo, Kapp, 

Caleb  Currier,  William  A.  Howard,  Levi  C. 
Howard,  Winslow  Foster. 

First  Lieutenants. — Charles  Grover,  Thomas 
Stoddard,  Caleb  Prouly,  Osmond  Peters,  Joseph 
Amazeen,  H.  N.  Tracy,  Nicholas  Austin,  J.  G. 
Breshwood. 

Second  Lieutenants — George  Berryman,  John 
M.  Jones,  Johu  T.  Stoneall,  John  B.  Hendren, 
Richard  S.  Jones,  Benjamin  J.  Kellum,  E.  T. 
Hyatt,  W.  H.  Albertson. 

Third  Lieutenants — Henry  Wilkinson,  Eugene 
W.  Watson,  William  C.  Dunnavanl,  J.  B.  Yates, 
F.  G.  Mayson,  J.  Ross  Brown,  Alexander  Mur- 
ray, J.  A.  Underwood. 

Sale  of  Government  Vessels. — The  sale  of 
United  States  vessels,  at  New  Orleans  on  the  5l!l 
inst.,  resulted  as  follows  : 


Steamship  New  Oileans  sold  for  $31,000 

Alabama  23,000 

Steamer  Fashion  18,000 

Telegraph  9,000 

Propeller  Major  Tompkins  2,300 

Total  $33,000 


Ozone  - — The  Cincinnati  Gazelle  furnishes  the 
following  translation  of  an  article-  on  this  sub- 
ject, from  Heul’s  Zeitscbrift,  vol.  7,  page^E 

Ozone  is  formed  in  the  air  by  the  decomposi- 
tion of  its  water  through  disturbances  of  its  elec- 
trical equilibrium  ; hence  the  peculiar  pungent 
sulphurous  and  phosphoric  odor.  The  nature 
and  composition  as  yet  remains  uncertain.  Sul- 
phuric and  probably  also  telluric  and  selenic 
acids,  and  phosphoric  acid,  destroy  it.  A very 
small  proportion  of  the  vapors  of  ether  or  alco- 
hol, or  oi  olefiant  gas  will  also  prevent  its  devel- 
opement. 

Its  best  test  is  iodide  of  potassium,  which  will 
detect  its  presence  in  infinitely  small  quantities, 
in  the  air.  A piece  of  paper  moistened  with  a 
mixture  of  starch,  and  solution  oi  iodide  of  potas- 
sium forms  an  ozomeler  far  exceeding  in  delicacy 
the  most  accurate  galvanometer  or  most  sensitive 
nose.  I he  smallest  quantity  of  free  ozone,  (even 
only  in  the  proportion  ol  a hundred  thousandth) 
when  neither  galvanometer  nor  eudiometer  shows 
any  change  in  the  air,  will  be  rendered  maniiest 
by  the  discoloration  produced  by  the  iree  iodine. 

As  the  presence  of  ozone  in  Lhe  air  is  due  to 
its  electrical  decomposition,  it  is  necessarily  in- 
fluenced by  its  electrical  tension. 

If  the  prevalence  ol  influenza  and  cholera,  be 
owing  to  ozone,  the  vapors  of  sulphur,  or  sulphu- 
rous gases,  must  be  protective  against  it.  'This 
is  confirmed  by,  while  it  explains  the  immunity 
of,  ttiose  engaged  in,  or  living  near  sulphur- 
works. 
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Terms. — Four  Dollars  per  annum,  hi  advance, 
or  if  remitted  before  the  expiration  of  the  first  month 
after  the  commencement  of  a volume ; — othenoise  Five 
Dollars  will  be  charged.  Three  copies  will  be  sent  to 
one  address  upon  the  receipt  of  Ten  Dollars,  and 
seven  copies  upon  the  receipt  of  Twenty  Dollars. 

Subscribers  may  remit,  at  our  risk,  by  mail  ; and 
current  bills,  of  sound  banks,  in  any  of  the  States, 
will  be  accepted  in  payment. 

tCf3*  Complete  sets  of  the  Register  can  be  fur- 
nished as  follows,  viz  : The  51  vols.,  octavo  (in- 
cluding the  index,  to  the  first  12  vols.) — and  the 
24  vols.,  quarto,  in  continuation,  thus  bringing 
the  Register  up  to  the  first  of  January  last.  Also 
odd  volumes,  from  13  to  50  inclusive,  octavo, 
and  from  vol.  51  to  74  inclusive,  quarto. 

jEjr”  To  Subscribers — The  next  number  of 
the  Register  will  be  delayed  until  after  the  middle 
of  July,  in  order  to  complete  the  arrangements 
for  issuing  it  in  an  improved  form. 

In  the  mean  time,  it  is  earnestly  asked  that 
those  in  arrears,  will  promptly  remit — iCf31  by 
mail,  at  our  risk — the  amount  due  us  ; and  it  is 
hoped  and  expected  that  all  will  remember  that 
the  terms  of  the  paper  are  “ payment  in  advance .” 

To  use  the  language  in  part  of  a contemporary 
press,  we  would  rather  have  $4,  paid  cheerfully 
in  cash  at  the  commencement  of  a year,  than  $5 
which  we  must  wait  twelve  tedious  months  for, 
and  then  only  get  in  many  cases  by  a humiliating 
process  of  importunity  and  begging ; for  with  the 
cash  in  hand  to  meet  expenses  as  they  accrue,  we 
could  publish  a cheaper  and  a better  paper. 


National  Affairs. 


Civil.  APPOINTMENTS, 


BY  THE  PRESIDENT. 

Hon.  David  M.  Barringer,  of  North  Carolina, 
to  be  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipo- 
tentiary to  the  Court  of  Madrid,  in  lieu  of  Hon. 
William  A Graham,  who  declined  the  office. 
Mr.  Saunders,  our  present  Minister,  having  been 
recalled  at  his  own  request. 

Justin  Butterfield,  of  Illinois,  to  be  Commis- 
sioner of  the  General  Land  Office,  from  and  after 
the  30th  instant,  vice  Richard  M.  Young,  re- 
signed. 

Attorneys. 

Thomas  A.  Deblois,  of  Portland,  to  be  Attorney 
of  the  United  States  for  the  District  of  Maine, 
vice  George  F.  Shepley,  removed. 

Henry  Williams,  of  Georgia,  to  be  Attorney  of 
the  United  States  for  the  district  of  Georgia,  vice 
Francis  T.  Barrow,  who  declines  the  office. 

William  H.  Haigh,  of  North  Carolina,  to  be 
Attorney  of  the  United  States  for  the  district  of 
North  Carolina,  vice  Henry  W.  Miller,  who  de- 
clines the  office. 

Marshal. 

Luther  Chase,  of  Arkansas,  to  be  Marshal  of 
the  United  States  for  the  District  of  Arkansas, 
vice  Elias  Rector,  removed. 

Land  Officers. 

William  Sheffield,  of  Ohio,  to  be  Receiver  of 
Public  Moneys  at  Defiance,  Ohio,  vice  William 
L.  Henderson,  removed. 

Abner  Root,  of  Ohio,  to  be  Register  of  the 


Land  Office  at  Defiance,  Ohio,  vice  John  Taylor, 
removed. 

JY.  Gieen  Wilcox , to  be  Receiver  of  Public  Mo- 
neys at  Stillwater,  Minnesota  Territory,  vice 
Samuel  Leech,  removed. 

J.  T.  B.  Stapp,  of  Illinois,  to  be  Receiver  of 
Public  Moneys  at  Vandalia,  Illinois,  vice  Daniel 
Gregory,  removed. 

Hugh  F.  Waddell,  of  Louisiana,  to  be  Register 
of  the  Land  Office  at  Natchitoches,  Louisiana, 
vice  John  F.  Payne,  deceased. 

Collector  of  the  Customs. 

Albert  L.  Catlin,  district  of  Vermont,  vice  R. 
G.  Plopkinson,  removed. 

George  W.  Charles,  Camden,  North  Carolina, 
vice  William  D.  Pritchard,  removed. 

John  D.  Whitford,  Newbern,  North  Carolina, 
vice  Thomas  S.  Singleton,  resigned. 

Oliver  York,  Stonington,  Connecticut,  vice  Benj. 
Pomeroy,  removed. 

Appraiser  of  Merchandise. 

Robert  F.  Canfield,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana, 
vice  John  Duncan,  removed. 

Surveyors  of  the  Customs. 

John  C.  O'Grady,  Madisonville,  Louisiana,  vice 
Thomas  W.  Kellum,  removed. 

Giles  Blague,  Saybrook,  Connecticut,  vice  Wil- 
liam Willard,  removed. 

Superintendent  of  Mint. 

A.  W.  Redding,  to  be  Superintendent  of  the 
Branch  Mint  at  Dahlonega,  Georgia. 


ARM?. 

California  Expedition. — The  army  expedi- 
tion left  San  Antonio  on  the  1st  mst.  for  El  Paso 
del  Norte  and  the  Gila,  under  command  of  Bre- 
vet Major  Jefferson  Van  Horn,  of  the  Third  In- 
fantry. The  following  is  a list  of  the  force  and 
officers  in  command  : 

Company  A,  Light  Infantry,  T.  J.  Mason. 

B,  Grenad.,  Bt.  Maj.  O.  L Shepherd. 

C,  Light  Infantry,  Capt.  W.  B.  Johns. 
E,  Mounted  Howitzer  Battery,  Brevet 

Major  Richardson. 

I,  Light  Infantry,  Lt.  J.  C.  McFerray. 
K,  Bt.  Maj.  W.  S.  Henry. 

All  of  the  Third  Regiment  U.  S.  Infantry.  In 
addition  to  the  ioregoing  is  a force  of  fifteen 
mounted  men  under  command  of  Lieut.  W.  J. 
Mechlin. 

Assistant  Surgeons,  P.  G.  S.  Ten  Broeck  and 
Lyman  H.  Stone.  Lieut.  John  D.  Wilkins  is 
Acting  Adjutant  of  the  Battalion  ; Brevet  Capt. 
A.  W.  Bowman,  Regimental  Quartermaster  and 
Commissary  of  Subsistence  ; Brevet  Capt.  W.  G. 
French,  Quartermaster  in  charge  of  trains. 

Col.  S.  E.  Johnson,  Lieuts.  W.  E.  Smith,  F. 
F.  Bryan,  and  N.  Michler,  Topographical  Engi- 
neers, accompanied  the  command. 


NAVY. 

The  U.  S.  ship  Vincennes  was  launched 
at  the  Brooklyn,  (N.  Y.)  Navy-yard  on  the  21st 
inst.,  having  been  entirely  refitted.  She  carries 
twenty  guns. 


DIPLOMATIC. 

Consulate  at  Rio  Janeiro The  National 

Intelligencer,  of  18th  instant,  contains  a remon- 
strance of  several  merchants,  ship-owners,  under- 
writers, &c.,  interested  in  the  commerce  of  the 
United  States,  against  the  assumption  and  exer- 
cise of  power,  by  Gorham  Parks,  U.  S.  Consul 
at  Rio  Janeiro,  in  summarily  removing  the  mas- 


ters of  the  ships  Pacific  and  Xylon,  and  placing 
others  in  their  stead,  upon  complaints  of  their 
conduct  by'passengers. 

The  course  is  deemed  so  unwarranted,  and  the 
power  exerci-ed  so  dangerous,  that  they  request 
the  President,  as  a mark  of  disapproval  of  it,  to 
dismiss  or  suspend  the  Consul  immediately. 

The  Germanic  Danish  Question From  the 

Weekly  Globe — Not  being  able  to  find  room  in 
our  columns  for  all  the  documents  relating  to  the 
question  of  the  steamer  United  States,  built  and 
equipped  at  New  York  as  a man-of-war  for  the 
Central  German  Government,  we  confine  our- 
selves to  a brief  statement  of  the  £acts  of  the 
case,  which  is,  we  believe,  a novel  one,  and  an 
important  one  without  doubt,  as  it  involves  the 
neutrality  of  our  country  and  government  as  re- 
spects the  war  now  carried  on  between  Denmark 
and  a part  of  Germany.  The  facts  are  as,  fol- 
lows : 

Towards  the  close  of  President  Polk’s  adminis- 
tration, at  the  solicitation  of  Baron  Roenne,  the 
German  Minister  at  Washington,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  Mr.  Mason,  sent  Commodore  Par- 
ker to  Germany  to  aid  the  Germans  in  equipping 
and  organizing  a navy,  and  Commodore  Perry 
was  instructed  to  superintend  the  equipment  of 
the  United  Stales  as  a war  steamer,  to  be  placed, 
when  complete,  at  the  disposal  of  Baron  Roenne. 
In  the  mean  time,  Com.  Parker’s  despatches 
from  Germany  were  not  much  in  favor  of  United 
States’ officers  embaiking  in  the  German  naval 
service  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 
Whereupon  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  wrote  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Roenne,  dated  the  1st  of  March,  to 
the  effect  that  the  end  of  the  session  being  at 
hand,  and  in  view  of  the  circumstances,  the  Go- 
vernment declined  asking  Congress  to  pass  an  act 
authorizing  United  States  officers  to  enter  a fo- 
reign service,  which  they  could  not  do  without  a 
previous  law  permitting  it. 

When  Gen.  Taylor  came  into  office,  new  views 
were  taken  of  the  subject  by  him  and  his  cabinet, 
and  doubts  were  entertained  whether  the  equip- 
ping of  a vessel  of  war  in  a port  of  the  United 
States,  with  the  consent  and  assistance  of  the 
Government,  Germany  being  at  war  with  Den- 
mark, might  not  be  a departure  from  our  neutral 
obligations,  or  rather,  a direct  violation  of  them. 
The  opinion  prevailed  that  it  was  a violation  of 
our  neutrality,  and,  in  accordance  with  the  opi- 
nion, orders  were  issued  by  the  new  Administra- 
tion, modifying  what  the  former  had  done  in  the 
premises,  and  placing  the  matter,  as  far  as  it 
could  be  done,  in  the  state  in  which  it  was  be- 
fore Mr.  Mason  had  acted  in  the  business.  To 
this  Mr.  Roenne  objected,  and  contended,  that  as 
the  steamer  was  to  be  used  for  defensive  pur- 
poses only,  and  not  to  be  used  aggressively,  the 
rule  of  international  law  respecting  the  duties  of 
neutrals  in  such  a case  did  not  apply.  The 
Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Clayton,  thought  differ- 
ently, and  referred  the  question  to  the  Attorney 
General,  Mr.  Johnson,  whose  opinion  was,  that 
the  case  came  within  the  neutrality  act  of  Con- 
gress of  the  20th  of  April,  1818,  which  requires 
that  vessels  so  circumstanced  shall  not  be  per- 
mitted to  leave  our  ports  until  security  be  given 
that  they  shall  not  be  used  against  any  power  at 
peace  with  the  United  States  ; and  instructions, 
in  conformity  with  this  law,  were  sent  to  the 
Collector  at  New  York.  Security  was  given, 
and  the  steamer  has  gone  to  sea.  And  so  the 
matter  stands  at  present.  At  present,  but  may 
not  always  so  stand  if  it  be  true,  as  some  of  the 
newspapers  say,  that  Baron  Roenne  gave  the 
bond  under  protest ; that  is,  he  gave  it  protesting 
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that  it  ought  not  to  be  exacted,  as  we  suppose 
If,  therefore,  its  conditions  should  be  violated, 
then  the  question  will  arise,  whether  a bond  so 
given  by  a diplomatic  agent,  is  binding  or  not  on 
the  Government  he  represents;  and  in  such  an 
event  the  German  Government,  should  there  be 
such  a government  extant,  will  certainly  contend 
that  the  bond  was  ab  initio  null  and  void. 


JTorngn  Intelligence* 

AIUIVAL  OF  THU  STEABIEE, 

The  steamship  America  reached  her  wharf  at 
Boston  on  Wednesday  morning  last,  bringing 
London  and  Liverpool  dates  to  9th  June  and  to 
7tn  from  Paris. 

No  material  changes  have  occurred,  either  in 
the  commercial  or  political  circles  since  our  last 
arrival.  The  crops  generally,  both  in  France 
and  England  promise  abundance, — but  the  potato 
crop  of  Irelaud  is  again  threatened  with  disease. 

England. — In  Parliament,  Mr.  G ladstone  gave 
notice  that,  on  the  14th  instant,  he  would  bring 
forward  a motion  respecting  the  late  events  in 
Canada.  Lord  John  Russel  having  given  a pledge 
that,  in  the -meantime,  nothing  should  be  done  to 
prejudice  the  present  position  of  the  rebellion 
losses. 

The  conduct  of  the  American  Government  in 
reference  to  the  expedition  to  be  sent  in  search 
of  Sir  John  Franklin,  has  been  alluded  to  in  Par- 
liament in  very  flattering  terms. 

The  English  press  in  their  review  of  the  mes- 
sage of  the  President  of  France,  speak  of  it  ad 
exhibiting  an  unlooked  for  degree  of  ability  in  its 
author,  and  as  being  a vigorous  and  eloquent  ex- 
position of  public  affairs.  The  condensed  and 
energetic  style  which  characterized  the  proclama- 
tion and  addresses  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  is 
apparent  throughout  the  whole  message,  the  sub- 
jects of  which  following  the  American  model  are 
appropriately  divided  and  considered  under  the 
several  heads  of  finance,  military  establishments, 
including  the  native  agriculture,  industry  and 
commerce,  public  works  and  foreign  affairs. 

Ireland — Lord  Clarendon,  has  officially  an- 
nounced that  the  sentence  of  death  passed  on  the 
State  prisoners  in  Ireland,  has  been  commuted  to 
transportation  for  life.  They  are  still  in  Dublin 
— still  confined — still  in  daily  expectation  of 
being  carried  off  from  the  land  they  loved  “ not 
wisely,  but  too  well,”  and  are  fully  prepared  for 
the  worst,  come  what  may  ; they  expect  no  mercy 
from  the  Government. 

The  accounts  from  the  western  provinces  are 
of  the  most  alarming  character.  Starvation  is 
rapidly  increasing.  Pestilence  and  death  are 
making  an  awful  advance  upon  the  half-living 
peasantry. 

Markets. — Stocks,  London,  June  9. — The  de- 
mand tor  United  Stales  securities  is  steady.  U. 
States  five  percents  (1853),  at  93ga93g  ex.  div.  ; 
do.  six  per  cents  (1868),  110 There  is  a de- 
mand lor  New  York  tii  e per  cents  (1855  to  1860) 
at  94  and  94^.  Pennsylvania  five  per  cents. _no- 
mtnal,  at  80*81,  whilst  Ohio  six  per  cents  (1850) 
are  quoted  at  94a95 ; do.  1856,  99£  to  100^. 
Maryland  five  per  cents.,  sterling  bonds,  have 
risen  to  87u88.  Mississippi  six  per  cents,  are 
selling  at  50,  and  the  five  per  cents,  sterling 
bonds,  at  20.  Sales  have  been  made  in  South 
Carolina  five  per  cents.  (Baring  &,  Co.)  at  89, 
but  holders  look  for  90.  The  value  of  Alabama 
five  per  cents,  is  quoted  at  57  to  58  ; do.  sterling 
bonds,  62*63.  Massachusetts  five  per  cenls., 
sterling  bonds,  are  quoted  at  lUla  102.  United 
States  Bank  shares  are  bought  for  transfer  at 
10s. a 12s. 

Cotton. — An  advance  of  a £ penny  per  pound 
for  all  the  qualities  of  American,  except  good 
fair.  Sea-island  has  recovered  the  decline  of 
last  week.  The  sales  were  77,820  bales.  The 
quotations  of  9th  inst.  are,  for  lair  cotton  4gd. , 
Mobile  4|d,  and  New  Orleans  4^d.  The  esti- 
mates are  667,720  bales. 

Breadstvffs. — Wheal  and  flour  move  slosvly,  and 
there  13  rather  a decline  from  last  week’s  prices. 

Provisions. — Ttie  business  is  dull,  and  in  most 
articles  the  prices  are  something  lower. 

France.— /nne  2. — M.  Odillon  Barrel  presen- 
ted himself  in  the  Legislative  Assembly  this  day, 


at  half-past  2 o’clock,  and  read  the  names  of  the 
new  Ministers,  as  follows: 

M.  Odillon  Barrot,  President  of  the  Council, 
and  Minister  of  Justice.  . 

M.  Dufaure,  Minis’er  of  the  Interior. 

M.  de  Tocquevilte,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

General  Rulhieres,  Minister  at  War. 

M.  de  Falloux,  Minister  of  Public  Instruction. 

M.  Passy,  Minister  of  Finance. 

M.  Lanjuinais,  Minister  of  Commerce. 

M.  de  Tracey,  Minister  of  Marine  ; and 

M.  Lacrosse,  Minister  of  Public  Works. 

The  reading  of  the  above  list  was  received  by 
the  Chamber  without  any  marked  approbation  or 
disapprobation,  with  the  exception  of  the  name 
of  M.de  Falloux.  When  this  was  pronounced, 
the  cry  of  “ abominable"  was  heard  to  proceed 
from  the  Mountain,  while  the  name  of  M.  de 
Tocqueville  appeared  to  produce  a slightly  dis- 
agreeable impression  on  the  benches  of  the  right. 

President's  Message. — It  is  composed  upon  the 
American  and  not  the  European  model,  and  was 
published  in  the  papers  of  the  6th. 

M.  Lessep’s  idea  of  conquering  the  Romans 
into  an  affection  for  France,  has  not  yet  been 
realised,  and  he  has  returned  to  Paris  for  further 
instructions.  Rumor  that  the  Holy  City  will  be 
taken  by  the  French. 

Some  accounts  say  that  he  was  recalled,  and 
that  the  same  messenger  carried  positive  instruc- 
tions to  General  Oudinot  to  reduce  the  Holy  City 
to  subjection,  at  all  hazard,  and  that  having  mo- 
ved his  army  close  to  the  city,  he  would  com- 
mence the  attack  with  25,000  men,  on  the  30 th 
of  May. 

Rome  — The  Romans  have  announced  firm  re- 
solutions to  defend  to  the  death  the  expected  as- 
sault of  the  French,  and  it  is  staled  that  they 
have  an  efficient  force  of  80,000  men. 

The  Pope  persisting  in  his  demand  for  the  removal 
of  his  Power. — The  Pope  still  persists  in  demand- 
ing the  unqualified  renewal  of  his  power  as  a 
temporal  ruler.  This  the  Triumvirates,  backed 
by  the  people,  declare  they  will  never  concede. 

There  is  at  the  bottom  of  every  heart,  says 
Mazzini,  a determination  the  most  profound  to 
accomplish  the  destruction  of  the  temporal  power 
of  the  Pope.  All  bear  the  same  hatred  to  the 
Government  of  Priestcrafts,  and  under  what- 
ever form  it  may  be  presented,  we  shall  fight  to 
the  last  against  all  projects  of  a restoration. 

Germany. — The  Frankfort  Parliament  has 
transferred  its  sessions  to  Sluttgard.  its  influ- 
ence will  be  exercised  to  form  a Republic  after 
the  French  model,  to  be  composed  of  Baden, 
Wirtemberg,  Rhenish  Bavaria,  &.c. 

Prussia. — The  plenipotentiaries  of  Prussia, 
Hanover  and  Saxony  have  promulgated  a new 
constitution  for  Germany,  in  which  the  princi- 
ple for  universal  suffrage  is  recognized.  In  the 
present,  as  in  the  previous  attempt  to  form  a 
union  of  the  German  States,  the  King  of  Prussia 
is  made  the  prominent  head.  Austria  is  exclu- 
ded from  the  present  arrangement,  and  all  other 
States  are  invited.  Very  little  confidence  is  fell 
that  the  present  attempt  to  combine  the  several 
States  under  one  supreme  head  will  prove  more 
fortunate  than  the  last. 

A new  electoral  law  has  been  published  in 
Prussia.  All  Prussians  are  eligible  to  become 
representatives  who  have  completed  their  thir- 
tieth year,  have  not  been  deprived  of  the  rights 
of  citizenship  by  legal  sentence,  and  who  have 
lived  one  year  within  the  Prussian  territory. 
The  total  number  of  deputies  to  be  elected 
amounts  to  320.  The  election  for  direct  electors 
is  to  take  place  on  the  17th  of  July.  The  Cnam- 
bers  are  to  meet  on  the  7th  of  August. 

The  eight  Prussian  army-corps  are  now  com- 
pletely equipped  for  war,  so  that  Prussia  can  at 
this  moment  bring  into  the  field  an  army  of  380,- 
000  men,  with  40,000  cavalry,  and  400  pieces  of 
artillery.  Two-thirds  of  the  artillery  are  pro- 
vided with  the  new  improved  carriages.  The 
speed,  by  the  way,  of  these  new  gun-carriages, 
has  been  lately  tested.  At  the  last  manoeuvre 
the  12  pounders  were  moved  as  rapidly  as  the  6 
pounders,  and  performed  4 miles  in  38  minutes. 

Denmark. — The  reports  so  constantly  repeat- 
ed that  the  war  between  the  Danes  and  Prussians 
is  speedily  to  end  is  renewed,  but  we  can  see  no 
reliable  evidence  of  the  fact.  Hostilities  still 
continue,  and  the  Danish  blockade  is  rigidly  en- 
forced. 

Italy. — Ancona  was  besieged  by  the  Austrians 
by  land  and  sea.  The  cabinet  of  Turin  refused 
to  accede  to  the  demands  of  Austria  for  the  de- 
livery lo  Radelzky  of  the  city  of  Genoa  and  the 


fortresses  on  the  French  frontier.  All  the  forts 
of  Florence  have  been  seized  by  the  Austrians. 
Malghera  fort  has  been  evacuated  by  the  Vene- 
tians, and  is  now  occupied  by  the  Imperial  troops. 
The  bombardment  of  it  was  opened  with  the 
discharge  of  89  pieces  of  artillery. 

Sicily.— General  Filangieri,  on  the  7th  ult., 
published  in  Palermo  the  promised  amnesty.  It 
is  somewhat  too  liberal  in  one  point,  inasmuch 
as  it  pardons,  fully  and  freely,  all  crimes  of 
whatsoever  nature,  committed  since  the  12th  of 
January,  1848,  whether  political  or  otherwise. 

Austria  and  Hungary. — According  to  official 
accounts,  the  garrison  of  Ofen  were  made  pri- 
soners of  war,  to  the  number  of  2200  soldiers 
and  eighty  officers  transported  to  Debreczin.  In 
the  fortress  the  Magyars  captured'  83  cannon, 
three  of  which  were  spiked,  1400  cwt.  of  pow- 
der, 2000  cwt.  of  saltpetre,  and  14,000  muskets. 
The  Hungarian  government  is  making  prepara- 
tions for  translating  its  seat  from  Debreczin  to 
Pesth. 

The  Presse  of  Vienna  stales,  that  the  Russian 
troops  have  retired  from  the  principalities  of  the 
Danube,  in  consequence  of  the  protests  of  the 
French  and  English  governments. 

The  city  of  Neitra  is  again  in  the  hands  of  the 
Hungarians. 

The  Ban  Jellachich  has  sent  a report  of  his 
troops  having  stormed  a Hungarian  battery  near 
Petervardein,  and  spiked  10  guns. 

A rumor  prevailed  that  the  Russians  had  been 
defeated  by  Dembinski,  at  Jordenow. 

Accounts  from  Weiskirchen  state  that  the 
Magyars  have  beaten  the  battalions  of  Puchner’s 
corps  d'armee.  From  Orsowa  the  remnant  of  the 
exhausted  troops  were  beaten  and  dispersed. 

The  rumor  of  a battle  at  Trentschin  has  been 
confirmed.  The  Austrians  were  put  to  flight. 

Vienna  papers  confirm  the  appointment  of 
General  Haynau  (from  the  Italian  army)  to  the 
chief  command  of  the  Austrian  forces  in  Hun- 
gary. General  Welden  is  to  return  to  Vienna  in 
his  former  capacity  as  Military  Governor  of  the 
Austrian  capital. 

The  Magyar  government  has  established  revo- 
lutionary commissaries,  with  full  powers,  in  the 
cotnitais  threatened  by  the  enemy.  The  clergy 
of  the  different  creeds  are  everywhere  preaching 
a crusade  against  \he  Russians. 

A report  of  M.  Messaros  (late  Minister  of 
War)  states  that  the  Hungarian  army,  including 
the  free  corps,  amounts  to  396, QUO  organized 
troops.  To  ttiese  will  be  added  the  50,001)  French 
levies  which  the  Debreczin  Parliament  lately 
voted.  These  troops  are  divided  into  11  corps, 
and  commanded  by  the  following  Generals : Bern, 
a Pole;  Georgey,  a Hungarian;  Damianitsh,  a 
Croat;  Perczel,  a Hungarian  ; Guyon,  an  Irish- 
man ; Klapka,  a Raze;  Daruiemberg,  a Hunga- 
rian from  St.  Mtkolz  ; Gaspar,  a Slovvake  ; Vet- 
ter, a Hungarian,  and  Aulich,  a German.  Their 
cavalry  consist  of  27  regimen  s of  regulars,  each 
of  2,UQ0  to  2,400  men,  and  40,000  regulars. 
They  have  408  pieces  of  artillery,  most  of  which 
are  12  and  18  pounders. 

In  the  sitting  of  the  Hungarian  Parliament  at 
Debreczin  of  the  14th  ultimo,  the  Speaker,  M. 
Amasliy,  addressed  the  House,  and  alter  refer- 
ring to  the  well-known  breach  of  the  national 
privilege  of  the  family  of  Hapsburg  Lorraine 
and  its  expulsion  lrom  office  he  informed  them 
that  the  Governor,  during  the  interregnum,  the 
man  whom  the  House  and  the  people  had  elected 
to  that  post  of  trust  and  impoi lance,  M.  Ludvig 
Kossuth,  was  prepared  to  assume  the  office  of  the 
First  Magistrate  of  Hungary,  and  lo  take  his  oath 
of  allegiance  to  the  nation.  Upon  this  Ludvig 
Kossuth,  the  Governor  of  Hungary,  took  the  fol- 
lowing oath  : “ I,  Ludvig  Kossuth,  elected  Go- 
vernor by  the  National  Assembly,  swear  that  I 
will  maintain  the  declaration  of  independence  of 
the  nation  in  all  its  consequences  ; that  I will 
yield  and  enforce  obedience  to  the  laws  and  to 
the  resolutions  of  the  National  Assembly.  So 
help  me  God!”  After  this,  M.  Kossuth  sum- 
moned the  Cabinet  to  lake  their  oaths  to  the 
Chief  Magistrate  of  the  interregnum.  All  the 
Ministers  were  sworn,  and  the  House  adjourned. 


MESSAGE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 

OF  THE 

FRENCH  REPUBLIC. 

Gentlemen  Representatives — The  constitution 
obliges  the  President  of  the  republic  to  lay  be- 
fore you  every  year  a statement  of  the  general 
aflairs  of  the  country.  1 conform  with  this  obli- 
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gation,  which  allows  me,  while  submitting  to  you 
the  truth  in  all  its  simplicity,  and  facts  so  far  as 
they  are  instructive,  to  speak  to  you  both  of  my 
past  conduct  and  of  my  future  intentions.  My 
election  to  the  first  magistracy  of  the  republic 
was  the  cause  of  hopes,  all  of  which  could  not 
as  yet  be  realized.  To  the  very  day  when  you 
are  assembled  within  these  walls,  the  executive 
power  has  not  enjoyed  its  constitutional  preroga- 
tives to  their  full  extent.  In  such  a position  it 
was  difficult  to  take  a very  decided  course. 
Nevertheless,  I remain  faithful  to  my  manifesto. 
Indeed,  to  what  have  I pledged  myself  in  accept- 
ing the  suffrages  of  the  nation  ? To  defend  socie- 
ty, so  audaciously  assailed.  To  secure  a wise, 
great,  and  honorable  republic.  To  protect  fami- 
ly, religion  and  property.  To  promote  all  pos- 
sible improvement  and  economy.  To  protect 
the  press  against  caprice  and  licentiousness. 
To  lessen  the  abuses  of  centralization.  To 
efface  the  marks  of  civil  discords.  And  final- 
ly, with  respect  to  foreign  relations,  to  adopt  a 
policy  alike  without  arrogance  and  without 
weakness.  Times  and  circumstances  have  not 
as  yet  allowed  me  to  fulfil  all  these  engagements, 
but  important  steps  have  nevertheless  been  taken 
in  this  direction. 

The  first  duty  of  the  government  was  to  direct 
all  its  efforts  to  the  re-establisbmeni  of  that  con- 
fidence which  could  not  be  complete  without  a 
definite  power.  The  want  of  security  in  the  pre- 
sent, and  faith  in  the  future,  destroys  credit, 
stops  labor,  diminishes  revenue,  both  public  and 
private,  renders  loans  impossible,  and  dries  up 
the  sources  of  wealth.  Before  confidence  was 
restored  it  would  have  been  as  vain  to  have  re- 
course to  all  the  systems  of  credit  as  to  the  most 
revolutionary  expedients.  Abundance  could  not 
be  created  when  fear  and  distrust  of  the  morrow 
had  produced  sterility.  Even  our  foreign  policy 
could  not  rise  to  the  level  of  our  former  power, 
excepting  when  we  had  restored  at  home  that 
which  constitutes  the  strength  of  nations — viz.: 
the  union  of  the  citizens  and  financial  prosperity. 
To  attain  this  end  the  government  could  only 
follow  a firm  and  resolute  course,  showing  to  all 
that  without  departing  from  the  prescriptions  of 
law,  it  would  adopt  the  most  energetic  measures 
for  the  security  of  society.  It  generally  endea- 
vored, therefore,  to  re-establish  the  weight  of 
authority,  by  employing  all  its  care  in  calling  to 
public  office  those  men  whom  it  judged  most 
honorable  and  competent,  without  regard  to  their 
political  antecedents. 

Lest  the  public  mind  should  be  disturbed,  the 
government  has  deferred  the  project  of  liberating 
the  victims  of  our  civil  discords.  At  the  very 
word  “amnesty”  public  opinion  is  moved  in  dif- 
ferent directions,  and  it  has  feared  the  return  of 
fresh  troubles.  Nevertheless,  I have  used  clem- 
ency where  it  has  not  been  misplaced.  The 
prisons  are  already  open  for  1,570  convicts  of 
June,  and  the  others  will  soon  be  set  at  liberty 
without  any  cause  of  apprehension  to  society. 
As  for  those  who  are  condemned  to  the  galleys  by 
councils  ot  war,  some  of  them,  who  can  be  put  on 
the  same  footing  as  political  criminals,  shall  be 
placed  in  penitentiaries.  The  course  we  have 
adopted  soon  restored  confidence  ; business  gain- 
ed a new  impulse  ; the  savings  banks  were  filled. 
Since  the  end  of  January  the  produce  of  the  in- 
direct contributions  and  the  customs  has  inces- 
santly increased  ; and  in  April  was  nearly  equal 
to  that  of  the  most  prosperous  times.  The  Trea- 
sury has  retained  the  credit  of  which  it  stood  in 
need,  and  the  city  of  Paris  has  been  able  to  con- 
tract a loan  almost  at  par — a negotiation  which 
reminds  us  of  the  lime  when  confidence  was 
most  securely  established.  The  petitions  for 
sanctioning  joint  stock  companies  (socteles  anony- 
mes)  have  been  multiplied;  the  number  of  pa- 
tents has  increased  from  day  to  day  ; the  price 
ol  offices,  the  sale  of  those  values  which  have 
suflered  a heavy  depreciation,  have  gradually  im- 
proved; and  finally,  in  all  the  manufacturing 
towns  work  has  recommenced,  and  foreigners 
have  again  visited  Paris.  This  felicitous  move- 
ment, interrupted  for  a moment  by  the  agitation 
ol  the  elections,  will  resume  its  course  through 
lue  aid  which  you  will  afford  to  the  government. 

■Finances. — Although  our  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial affairs  have  been  greatly  restored,  the 
state  of  our  finances  is  far  from  satisfactory. 

1 he  weight  ol  hazardous  engagements  contrac- 
ted by  the  late  government  has  caused,  in  the 
course  ot  the  year  1848,  an  expenditure  which 
has  increased  the  public  debt  by  56,501,8001.  ad- 
ditional rentes.  Moreover,  the  extraordinary  ex- 
penses caused  by  the  February  revolution  have 


produced  an  increase  of  charges,  which,  after 
every  compensation,  amounts  to  265,498,428f.  for 
the  year  1848.  In  spite  of  the  additional  re- 
sources, owing  to  the  tax  of  45f.,  and  to  the  loans 
which  have  been  negotiated,  there  will  be  a defi- 
cit of  72,160,000f.  According  to  the  budget  the 
year  1849  was  to  leave  only  a deficit  of  25,000,- 
000f.,  but  facts  have  not  agreed  with  calculations, 
and  considerable  changes  have  arisen  from  unfore- 
seen circumstances.  New  taxes,  the  produce  of 
which  has  been  valued  at  more  than  90,000,000f., 
have  not  been  voted  ; while,  on  the  other  hand, 
not  only  has  the  tax  on  salt  been  reduced  two- 
thirds,  but  the  revenue  from  the  tax  on  letters 
has  fallen  far  below  the  amount  expected,  and 
the  estimated  deficit  will  be  equal  to  180,000,000f. 
Another  unexpected  circumstance  has  made  our 
situation  worse.  The  lax  on  liquors,  the  pro- 
duce of  which  exceeds  ]0,000,000f.,  required  to 
be  modified  and  simplified  by  a new  form,  which 
should  harmonize  it  with  the  spirit  of  our  insti- 
tutions. An  amendment  added  to  the  budget  of 
1849  has  abolished  it  from  the  1st  of  January, 
1850,  and  has  prohibited  its  re-imposition.  It 
has,  nevertheless,  been  necessary  to  restore  the 
equilibrium  between  receipts  and  expenses,  and 
this  end  can  only  be  attained  by  reducing  the  ex- 
penses and  opening  new  sources  of  revenue. 
This  state  of  our  finances  deserves  a serious  con- 
sideration. What  ought,  nevertheless,  to  con- 
sole and  encourage  us,  is  to  set  forth  the  elements 
of  strength  and  richness  contained  in  our  coun- 
try. 

National  Guard. — The  National  Guard,  which 
has  almost  everywhere  shown  itself  animated  by 
a sense  of  its  duties,  comprises  at  present  nearly 

4,000,000  men,  1,200,000  of  whom  are  armed 
with  muskets  or  light  arms.  It  possesses  500 
guns.  The  organization  of  300  battalions  of  dis- 
posable National  Guards  is  in  conformity  with 
ihe  decree  of  the  22d  of  last  July.  The  re-or- 
ganization of  the  Garde  Mobile,  which  was  en- 
gaged for  a single  year  in  1848,  has  caused  a re- 
duction from  12,000  to  6,000  men,  and  conse- 
quently a saving  of  7,000,000f. 

Army. — The  army,  always  faithful  to  its  honor 
and  its  duty,  has  continued,  by  its  firm  and  un- 
flinching attitude,  to  restrain  the  evil  passions  in 
the  interior,  and  to  give  abroad  a just  idea  of 
our  power.  We  have  now  altogether  under  arms 
451,000  men,  and  93,754  horses.  We  have  16,- 
495  guns  of  every  kind,  of  which  13,770  are  in 
bronze.  Our  field  pieces  amount  to  5,139.  It  is 
to  our  army  that  Algeria  owes  the  peace  which 
she  enjoys.  A certain  agitation  has  been  appa- 
rent among  the  Arabs  and  the  Kabyles,  but  some 
well  concerted  and  well  executed  operations 
have  promptly  restored  order  and  security,  and 
our  influence  has  increased. 

Our  fleet,  which  protects  our  colonies  and 
makes  our  flag  respected  in  every  sea,  is  compo- 
sed— of  the  active  sailing  fleet,  comprising  10 
ships  of  the  line,  8 frigates,  18  corvettes,  24  brigs, 
12  transports,  and  24  light  vessels;  of  the  active 
steam  fleet,  comprising  14  frigates,  13  corvettes 
and  34  despatch  boats.  Besides  the  active  fleet 
there  are  advanced  ships  and  ships  in  ordinary. 
This  reserve  is  ready  to  act  on  the  shortest  no- 
tice. It  is  composed  of  10  ships  of  the  line,  15 
sailing  frigates,  10  steam  frigates,  6 steam  cor- 
vettes, and  6 mail  steamers.  To  man  these  ves- 
sels there  are  required  950  officers  of  all  ranks, 
not  including  cadets,  and  au  effective  of  seamen 
not  less  than  28,500  men.  No  serious  tumult 
has  appeared  in  the  bosom  of  colonial  society, 
which  has  rested  on  the  solid  basis  of  civil  and 
political  equality.  To  the  benefit  of  liberty  to 
the  blacks,  has  been  added  a compensation  of 
indemnity  to  the  planters.  An  equitable  division 
will  prove,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  an  element  of  peace, 
labor  and  prosperity.  As  far  as  it  is  possible 
consistently  with  the  budget  of  1849,  the  govern- 
ment hopes  to  maintain  intact  the  naval  and  co- 
lonial establishments,  until  it  can  propose  an  im- 
provement and  further  development  to  the  Legis- 
lative Assembly. 

Agriculture,  Industry  and  Commerce. — Agricul- 
ture, that  source  of  all  wealth,  has  been  encour- 
aged as  much  as  was  possible  in  so  short  a lime. 
Since  the  20th  of  February  last  twenty-one  farm- 
ing schools  have  been  opened.  Added  to  ttie 
twenty-five  schools  of  the  kind  which  existed 
before,  they  form  the  first  step  in  agricultural  in- 
struction. Some  more  of  these  schools  will  be 
established.  122  agricultural  societies,  and  more 
than  300  minor  institutions,  have  taken  part  in 
the  distribution  of  the  funds  which  were  voted 
for  the  encouragement  of  agriculture.  The  or- 
ganization of  the  national  studs  has  been  greatly 


modified  by  the  decree  of  the  11th  of  December, 
1848.  The  breeding  of  horses  is  progressing. 
The  judicious  use  of  the  credit  of  500,000f., 
which  were  allowed  for  remounting  the  cavalry, 
has  promoted  this  result.  The  remounts  have 
never  been  so  considerable  and  so  splendid  as 
during  this  year. 

The  supply  of  food  in  the  country  is  satisfac- 
tory; the  harvest  of  1848,  though  less  abundant 
than  that  which  preceded  it,  is  more  than  suffi- 
cient to  meet  the  wants  of  the  country.  The 
returns  of  the  condition  of  the  growing  crops  are 
very  favorable.  It  is  a comfort,  amidst  all  our 
trials,  to  find  in  the  abundance  of  produce  a hope 
of  cheap  food  for  our  population.  The  exhibi- 
tion of  the  objects  of  industry,  which  exercises  a 
favorable  influence  on  business,  opened  on  the 
4th  of  June.  The  former  number  of  exhibitors 
was  3,919  ; their  present  number  is  above  4001). 
The  execution  of  the  law  on  the  associations  of 
workmen  continues  and  approaches  its  end.  Of 
600  claims  which  were  made  to  the  Trade  De- 
partment only  80  are  still  under  consideration  ; 

2.292.000.  have  been  allowed  to  47  associations, 
out  of  a vote  of  3,000,000f.  The  consulting  and 
commercial  committees  are  about  to  be  estab- 
lished on  another  basis.  The  foreign  trade  of 
France  amounted  in  1847,  to  a total  of  2 milliards 
and  614  millions.  1,343  millions  of  these  were 
imports,  and  1,271  millions  were  exports.  Sorely 
tried  by  political  events,  the  year  1848,  as  might 
have  been  forseen,  witnessed  a considerable  de- 
crease in  French  commerce. 

The  consumption  of  raw  materials  has  fallen 
greatly.  The  iron  trade  has  sunk  from  95 ,94 1 ^ 
tons  to  45,553  tons  ; coals  from  2,173,000  to  2,796- 
000  tons;  wool  from  138,000  to  80,962  cvvt. ; silk 
from  15,000  to  7,688,  &c.  The  variation  of  our 
foreign  trade  in  1848  can  be  accurately  judged  by 
the  custom  house  returns.  In  1347  the  monthly 
average  number  was  ll,000,000f.  The  average 
number  in  January  and  February,  1848,  was  8,- 
700,000f.  March  and  the  next  three  months 
showed  a steady  decrease  down  to  5,000,000f. 
The  average  number  of  July,  August,  and  Sep- 
tember, rose  to  a little  above  8,000,000f.  and, 
finally,  the  last  three  months  of  the  year  presen- 
ted an  average  of  9,000,000f. — that  is  to  say, 
double  that  of  the  most  agitated  months.  It  is 
clear  that  in  the  course  of  the  last  three  months, 
and  in  proportion  as  the  country  approached  the 
regular  and  definitive  constitution  of  power,  the 
improvement  in  trade  and  public  confidence  went 
on  steadily  increasing. 

The  influence  told  especially  upon  our  exports. 
Almost  every  article  had  in  the  first  half-year 
experienced  severe  losses.  The  increase  and 
extension  of  bounties,  (decree  of  the  10th  of 
June,  1848)  imparted  an  activity  which  lasted  to 
the  end  of  the  year,  when  most  articles  returned 
to  their  level,  and  some  (wines,  brandy,  silks, 
and  linen)  had  even  risen,  if  compared  with 
1848.  But  this  improvement  is  most  strongly 
shown  by  an  examination  of  the  results  of  the 
first  months  of  1849.  If  the  difference  is  not  so 
striking  in  January  and  February  (in  comparison 
with  the  same  months  in  1846),  a decided  advan- 
tage will  be  found  on  the  side  of  March  and 
April,  1849,  in  imports  as  well  as  in  exports. 
Thus  (to  quote  but  a few  of  those  articles  which 
support  our  native  industry),  cotton  rose  in  April 
to  21  millions  of  kilogrammes,  instead  of  13; 
coal  to  567,000  tons,  instead  of  447,000  ; wool 
to  45,765  cwt.,  instead  of  21,480;  raw  sugar  to 
26  millions  of  kilogrammes,  instead  of  16  ; indigo 
to  394,000  kilogrammes,  instead  of  289,000  ; ma- 
hogany 700,000  kilogrammes,  instead  of  505,000  ; 
and  the  return  of  the  total  receipts  of  the  cus- 
toms on  the  30th  of  April,  1849,  amounted  to 

39.000. 0001.,  iustead  of  27,787,000f.  in  April, 
1848. 

That  this  amelioration  continued  in  May,  in 
spile  of  the  agitations  which  troubled  that  month, 
is  proved  by  a return  exceeding  th.it  of  May, 
1847,  by  five  millions  and  a half,  and  by  the  fact 
that  Paris  has  seen  the  amount  of  exports,  com- 
pared likewise  with  those  of  May,  1848,  rise  to 
the  sum  of  six  millions.  The  decree,  which  tur 
the  time  raised  the  amount  of  bounties  on  ex- 
ports, having  ceased  on  aud  from  the  1st  January, 
it  might  have  been  expected  that  our  exports 
would  tail  off  from  that  date,  and  that  this  legis- 
lative measure  would  have  lost  in  1848  the  pro- 
fits of  1849.  Nothing  of  the  kind  has  happened ; 
our  spun  goods  of  all  kinds  showed  on  the  31sl 
of  May  last,  a very  marked  iuciease.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  our  refined  sugar,  our  cured  skins, 
glass,  &.c.  In  short,  the  condition  of  French 
trade  was  precarious  throughout  part  of  1848. 
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It  improved  towards  the  end  of  the  year,  and 
since  the  commencement  of  1849,  it  has  been 
steadily  progressing.  This  is  a result  which 
gives  us  present  advantages  and  hopes  for  the 
future.  The  questions  of  penal  and  reform  pri- 
son labor  are  bound  up  with  the  interests  of  in- 
dustry. Each  of  these  systems  have  been  sub- 
jected to  special  examination  ; strenuous  efforts 
have  been  made  to  re-establish  discipline,  and 
the  administration  is  especially  occupied  with 
the  idea  of,  perhaps,  making  agriculture  play  a 
part  in  the  organization  of  convict  labor. 


The  number  of  county  prisons  is  400 

Of  central  depots  21 

Of  houses  of  correction  for  juvenile  offen- 
ders ]2 

Agricultural  colonies  founded  by  the  Go- 
vernment 5 

Agricultural  colonies  under  private  direc- 
tion 7 

, 445 

In  January,  1848,  the  number  of  prisoners 
in  the  couniy  prisons  was  26  653 

In  the  central  depots  17,789 

In  the  eslablishm’ts  for  juvenile  offend’s  3^00 


48,042 

There  are  in  France  above  1,300  public  esta- 
blishments for  the  sick,  the  aged,  and  for  chil- 
dren. The  annual  income  of  these  establish- 
ments is  above  53,000,000f.  We  ought  to  men- 
tion 8,000  charitable  offices  for  the  distribution 
of  domestic  relief.  Their  ordinary  incomes 
amount  to  13,500,000f.  There  are  other  charita- 
ble institutions  relating  to  pawnbrokers,  hospi- 
tals for  foundlings,  the  aged,  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
the  blind.  About  50,000,000f.  are  expended  by 
these  institutions.  Thus  there  are  no  less  than 
116,000,000f.  annually. expended  in  public  chari- 
ties, without  taking  into  consideration  private 
benevolence,  the  amount  of  which  it  is  of  course 
impossible  to  calculate  even  by  approximation. 

Public  Works. — Though  an  increase  of  public 
works  would  have  been  advantageous,  inasmuch 
as  it  would  have  found  work  for  the  unemployed, 
the  slate  of  our  finances  induced  the  Constituent 
Assembly  to  decree  considerable  reductions, 
which  were  effected  in  the  works  on  the  roads, 
on  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  and  in  the  seaports. 
Our  4,800  kilometres  of  canals  were  curtailed 
by  similar  reductions.  .Nevertheless,  two  of  the 
most  important  lines  were  continued.  They  are 
approaching  their  end.  They  are  the  canal  join- 
ing the  Marne  and  the  Rhine,  and  the  canal  of 
the  Garonne.  As  for  the  railroads  which  the 
Stale  has  undertaken  to  build,  no  less  than  800,- 
000,000f.  had  been  expended  on  them  up  to  the 
31st  of  December,  1847.  The  statements  of  the 
engineers  are  that  a sum  of  130,U00,000f.  is 
wanted  to  complete  them.  The  financial  crisis 
has  depressed  that  sum  to  16,000,000f.  Jn  spite 
of  the  commercial  crisis  of  1848,  some  progress 
has  been  made  in  the  mining  and  smelting  de- 
partments. Forty-five  new  mining  licenses  have 
been  issued  ; the  jo  nt  number  of  the  last  three 
yeais  amounts  to  the  same.  From  the  1st  of 
January  to  the  19th  of  May,  1849,  ten  more  li- 
censes have  been  issued.  1 he  smelting-houses 
have  likewise  progressed,  in  1847,  36  were 
granted  ; in  1848,  li,e  number  was  55;  since  the 
1st  of  January  there  have  been  19. 

Public  Instruction.— Id  the  outset  of  his  admin- 
istration, the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  ap- 
pointed two  commissioners  to  prepare  two 
draughts  of  laws  on  primary  and  secondary  in- 
stiuction.  His  object  was  an  immediate  and 
sincere  application  of  the  principle  of  liberty,  as 
traced  in  the  constitution.  The  result  of  their 
laborious  deliberations  will  Oe  submitted  to  the 
Assembly.  A draught  of  a law  on  the  establish- 
ment of  a course  of  practical  administration  in 
each  faculty  of  the  department  has  been  present- 
ed to  the  National  Assembly.  The  question  was 
not  decided,  and  will  again  be  brought  forward. 
Two  decrees  of  the  Executive,  of  the  30th  of 
May  and  16th  of  August,  placed  the  Algerine 
schools  in  the  province  of  the  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction,  and  Algiers  became  the  seat  of  an 
academy.  A commission,  under  one  of  our  ablest 
generals,  is  studying  to  find  the  means  to  facili- 
tate the  intercourse  of  the  Arab  and  French  lan- 
guages. The  administration  of  public  worship 
has  been  encouraged  and  approved  in  the  report 
of  the  committee  on  the  budget.  Negotiations 
have  been  opened  with  the  court  of  Rome  for 
three  more  episcopal  seats  in  our  colonies.  This 
measure  will  complete  the  emancipation  ol  the 


blacks,  and  place  the  colonies  on  a level  with  the 
mother  country. 

France  has  68  establishments  of  higher  in- 
struction, with  6,269  sludenfs.  Besides  the  nor- 
mal school,  in  which  there  are  115  pupils,  there 
are  1,226  secondary  establishments,  with  106,- 
065  pupils.  There  are  also  56  lyceums,309  com- 
munal colleges,  and  955  private  establishments. 
The  primary  schools  received  2,176,679  boys, 
and  1,354,056  girls — a number  of  3,530,135  pu- 
pils. The  summary  details  will  show  you  gen- 
tlemen, that  the  administration  has  been  zealous 
in  its  duties.  The  revolution  has  given  it  a fresh 
impetus.  In  its  various  branches  it  has  not  been 
satisfied  with  merely  accomplishing  its  functions, 
but  it  has  also  endeavored  to  answer  to  ihe  pub- 
lic expectations  by  preparing  plans  of  improve- 
ment, which  will  be  submitted  to  the  Legislative 
Assembly. 

Foreign  Jlffairs. — It  is  the  destiny  of  France  to 
shake  the  world  whenever  she  moves,  and  to 
calm  it  when  she  becomes  quiet.  Europe  lays 
its  repose  or  its  agitation  at  our  door.  This  re- 
sponsibility imposes  important  duties  upon  us  ; 
it  dominates  over  our  situation.  After  the  days 
of  February,  the  recoil  of  our  revolution  was 
felt  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Mediterranean,  and 
my  predecessors  in  office  refused  to  throw  France 
into  a war  of  which  they  could  not  see  the  end. 
They  were  right.  The  state  of  civilization  in 
Europe  allows  us  to  deliver  one’s  country  to  the 
hazards  of  a general  collision  only  when  a man 
has  necessity  and  justice  unmistakeably  on  his 
side.  A secondary  influence,  a more  or  less  spe- 
cious political  reason,  are  not  enough  ; a nation 
like  ours,  if  it  does  engage  in  a gigantic  struggle, 
ought  to  be  able  to  justify  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world  either  the  magnitude  of  its  success  or  that 
of  its  misfortunes. 

When  I came  to  power,  great  questions  were 
pending  throughout  Europe.  On  the  banks  of 
the  Rhine,  beyond  the  Alps,  from  Denmark  to 
Sicily,  we  had  our  interests  to  protect,  our  influ- 
ence to  exert.  But  did  this  interest  and  this  in- 
fluence for  being  energetically  upheld  merit  the 
chances  of  a European  conflagration?  The  ques- 
tion thus  put  was  easily  answered.  From  this 
point  of  view  France  did,  in  all  the  foreign  af- 
fairs which  we  are  going  to  review,  all  that  she 
could  do  for  the  interest  of  her  allies,  without, 
nevertheless  appealing  to  the  last  argument  of 
governments,  viz  : the  force  of  arms.  A year 
ago  Sicily  had  risen  against  the  King  of  Naples. 
England  and  France  interfered  with  their  fleets 
to  slop  the  hostilities,  which  became  still  more 
cruel;  and  though  England  was  more  interested 
in  the  question  than  even  France,  the  two  admi- 
rals united  to  obtain  from  the  King,  Ferdinand, 
an  amnesty  for  the  Sicilians  and  a constitution 
which  guarantied  their  legislative  and  adminis- 
trative independence.  They  refused.  The  ad- 
mirals quilled  Sicily,  being  forced  to  abandon 
their  mediation,  and  soon  afterwards  the  war  be- 
gan. The  very  people  which  had  refused  to  ac- 
cept favorable  conditions  were  forced  to  an  un- 
conditional surrender. 

A serious  war  broke  out  in  the  north  of  Italy, 
and  when  the  Piedmontese  army  advanced  to  the 
Mincio,  it  was  thought,  though  but  for  one  mo- 
ment only,  that  Lombardy  would  reconquer  its 
independence.  Discord  proved  fatal  to  that  hope, 
and  the  King  of  Piedmont  was  obliged  to  retreat 
within  his  own  States.  At  the  time  of  my  elec- 
tion the  mediation  of  England  and  France  had 
been  accepted  by  the  belligerent  parties.  The 
only  thing  to  be  effected  was  to  get  the  least  dis- 
advantageous conditions  for  Piedmont.  Our  part 
was  traced  out,  and  even  prescribed.  To  refuse 
compliance  was  the  inflaming  of  a European 
war.  Though  Austria  did  not  send  any  agent  to 
Brussels — the  place  which  was  designated  for  the 
conference — the  French  government  counselled 
Piedmont  to  resist  the  movement  which  was  hur- 
rying her  into  war,  and  not  to  recommence  a too 
unequal  conflict.  This  counsel  was  not  allowed, 
as  you  know.  And  after  a new  defeat,  the  King 
of  Sardinia  concluded  directly  with  Austria  a 
fresh  armistice.  Although  France  was  not  re- 
sponsible for  this  conduct,  she  could  not  permit 
Piedmont  to  be  crushed,  and  from  the  tribune  it- 
self the  government  declared  that  it  would  main- 
tain the  integrity  and  territory  of  a country  which 
covers  one  portion  of  our  frontiers.  On  the  one 
side  it  used  its  best  endeavors  to  moderate  the 
requirements  of  Austria,  when  she  demanded  an 
indemnity  for  the  war  which  appeared  to  her 
exorbitant.  On  the  other  hand,  it  engaged  Pied- 
mont to  make  just  sacrifices  in  order  to  obtain  an 
honorable  peace.  We  have  every  reason  to  be- 


lieve that  we  shall  be  successful  in  this  work  of 
conciliation. 

While  these  events  were  passing  in  the  north 
of  Italy,  new  commotions  arose  in  the  centre  of 
the  peninsula,  to  complicate  the  question.  In 
Tuscany  the  Grand  Duke  had  quitted  his  States. 
In  Rome  a revolution  had  been  accomplished 
which  bad  profoundly  agitated  the  Catholic  and 
liberal  world  ; in  effect,  for  two  years,  one  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  seeing  on  the  holy  throne  a 
pontiff  who  look  the  initiative  in  useful  reforms, 
and  whose  name,  repeated  in  hymns  of  gratitude 
from  one  end  of  Italy  to  the  other,  was  a symbol 
of  liberty  and  a pledge  of  every  hope.  It  was 
then  we  heard,  on  a sudden  with  astonishment, 
that  this  Sovereign,  so  lately  the  idol  of  his  peo- 
ple, had  been  compelled  to  fly  furtively  from  the 
capital.  So  it  was  the  acts  of  aggression 
which  enforced  Pius  IX  to  quit  Rome  appeared 
in  the  eyes  of  Europe  to  be  rather  a conspi- 
racy than  the 'movement  of  a people  which 
could  not  have  passed  in  one  moment  from  the 
most  lively  enthusiasm  to  the  most  afflicting  in- 
gratitude. The  Catholic  Powers  despatched  am- 
bassadors to  Gaeta  to  occupy  themselves  about 
the  grave  interests  of  Ihe  Papacy.  France,  too, 
had  a right  to  be  represented  there.  She  listened 
to  everything  without  committing  herself  to  any 
course  of  action  ; but  after  the  defeat  of  Novarra, 
affairs  assumed  a more  decided  aspect ; Austria, 
in  concert  with  Naples,  answering  the  appeal  of 
the  Holy  Father,  notified  to  the  French  govern- 
ment that  it  must  decide  upon  its  course,  for 
these  powers  were  determined  to  march  upon 
Rome  with  the  intention  of  restoring  purely  and 
simply  the  authority  of  the  Pope. 

When  we  were  thus  in  a position  in  which  ex- 
planation wa3  necessary,  we  had  but  one  of  three 
courses  to  adopt:  either  to  oppose  ourselves  by 
arms  to  every  species  of  intervention,  in  which 
case  we  came  to  a rupture  with  all  Catholic  Eu- 
rope in  the  sole  interest  of  the  Roman  Republic, 
which  we  had  not  recognized.  Or,  to  allow  the 
three  powers  in  coalition  to  re  establish,  accord- 
ing to  their  inclination,  and  without  limitation, 
the  authority  of  the  Pope.  Or,  lastly,  to  exer- 
cise a direct  and  independent  action  by  our  own 
spontaneous  movement.  The  government  of  the 
rep  ublic  adopted  this  last  course,  it  seemed  to 
us  an  easy  thing  to  make  the  Romans  understand 
that  pressed  as  they  were  on  every  side,  their 
only  chance  of  safely  lay  in  us;  that,  if  our  pre- 
sence brought  about,  as  one  of  its  results,  the 
return  of  Pius  IX.,  the  sovereign,  faithful  to  his 
own  character,  would  bring  back  with  him  re- 
conciliation and  liberty  ; that,  once  at  Rome,  we 
guarantied  the  integrity  of  the  territory,  by  de- 
priving Austria  of  every  pretext  for  entering 
Romagna.  We  might  even  hope,  that  our  flag 
once  raised  without  contest  in  the  midst  of  Italy, 
would  have  extended  its  protecting  influence  over 
the  whole  of  the  peninsula,  none  of  whose  sor- 
rows can  be  to  us  a matter  of  indifference. 

The  expedition  to  Civila  Vecchia  was  then 
resolved  upon  in  concert  with  the  National  As- 
sembly, which  voted  the  necessary  credits.  It 
had  every  chance  of  success ; all  the  advices  re- 
ceived were  unanimous  m announcing  that  at 
Rome,  w ith  the  exception  of  a little  knot  of  per- 
sons, who  had  seized  the  authority  for  themselves, 
the  majority  of  the  population  awaited  our  arri- 
val with  impatience.  Common  sense  might  have 
led  one  to  expect  that  this  was  so,  for  the  choice 
could  scarcely  be  a doubtful  one  between  our 
intervention  and  that  of  the  other  powers.  A 
train  of  unhappy  circumstances  led  to  a different 
result;  our  expeditionary  force,  of  slender 
amount  in  point  of  numbers,  for  a serious  resist- 
ance was  not  foreseen,  disembarked  at  Civila 
Vtcchia,  and  the  government  had  received  intelli- 
gence that,  could  it  have  arrived  at  Rome  the 
same  day,  the  gates  of  the  city  would  have  been 
joyfully  unclosed  for  its  entrance.  But,  whilst 
General  Oudinot  was  notifying  his  arrival  to  the 
government  of  Rome,  Garibaldi  was  entering  it 
at  the  head  of  a band  formed  of  refugees  from 
all  parts  of  Italy,  and  even  from  the  rest  of  Eu- 
rope, and  his  presence,  as  may  be  conceived, 
gave  a sudden  reinforcement  to  the  party  who 
went  for  resistance.  On  the  30th  ol  April  6,000 
of  our  soldiers  presented  themselves  before  the 
walls  of  Rome.  They  were  received  by  mus- 
ketry ; some  few  even,  who  had  been  drawn  into 
a trap,  were  made  prisoners.  This  unlocked  for 
struggle,  without  making  any  change  in  the  final 
aim  of  our  enterprise,  has  paralyzed  ycur  benefi- 
cent intentions  and  rendered  abortive  the  efforts* 
of  our  negotiators. 

In  the  north  of  Germany  an  insurrection  had 
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compromised  Ihe  independence  of  a state,  one  of 
the  most  ancient  and  the  most  faithful  of  the 
allies  of  France.  Denmark  saw  the  populations 
of  Schleswig  and  Holstein  were  against  her,  al- 
though they  recognized  at  the  same  time  the  au- 
thority of  the  sovereign  actually  reigning.  The 
Central  Government  of  Germany  deemed  it  its 
duty  to  decree  the  incorporation  of  Schleswig 
with  the  Confederation,  because  a great  part  of 
the  people  were  of  German  race.  This  mea- 
sure has  become  the/eason  of  a most  determined 
war.  England  has  otfered  her  mediation,  which 
has  been  accepted.  France,  Russia  and  Sweden 
have  shown  themselves  disposed  to  support  Den- 
mark. Negotiations  opened  some  months  back 
established  the  conclusion  that  Schleswig  was  to 
form,  under  the  authority  of  Denmark,  a sepa- 
rate State.  But,  when  the  principle  had  been 
once  admitted,  they  could  not  come  to  an  under- 
standing upon  the  consequences  which  should 
have  been  deduced  from  it,  and  hostilities  re- 
commenced. The.  efforts  of  the  powers  1 have 
named  lend  at  this  moment  to  the  conclusion  of 
a new  armistice  which  will  be  the  preliminary 
of  a definitive  arrangement.  The  rest  of  Ger- 
many is  agitated  by  grave  perturbations.  The 
efforts  made  by  the  Assembly  at  Frankfort  in  fa- 
vor of  German  unity,  have  provoked  the  resist- 
ance of  several  of  the  federal  States,  and  brought 
about  a conflict  which,  as  it  approaches  our  fron- 
tiers, will  necessitate  on  our  part  an  anxious 
overlooking. 

The  empire  of  Austria,  engaged  in  a fearful 
contest  wnh  Hungary,  has  thought  itself  authori- 
zed in  calling  in  the  assistance  of  Russia.  The 
intervention  of  this  power,  the  march  of  its  ar- 
mies towards  the  west,  could  not  but  excite  to  a 
high  degree  the  solicitude  of  the  government, 
which  has  exchanged  upon  this  subject  several 
diplomatic  notes.  Thus  there  exist  everywhere 
in  Europe  causes  of  collision  which  we  have 
sought  to  remove,  preserving,  at  the  same  time, 
our  independence  ol  action  and  proper  character. 
In  all  these  questions  we  have  always  been  in 
agreement  with  England,  which  has  given  us 
proofs  of  good  will  of  which  we  should  be  sensi- 
ble. Russia  has  recognized  the  republic.  The 
government  has  concluded  postal  treaties  to  fa- 
cilitate international  communications  with  Spain 
and  Belgium.  In  America  the  condition  of  Mon- 
tevideo is  singularly  modified,  as  we  learn  from 
the  advices  of  the  Admiral  who  commands  our 
naval  force  in  those  waters.  Our  French  popu- 
lation has  migrated  from  one  end  of  the  Plata  to 
the  other,  't  his  displacement  of  the  population 
must  necessarily  call  for  consideration.  To  con- 
clude, gentlemen  Representatives,  if  our  nego- 
tiations nave  not  obtained  the  success  which  we 
had  a right  to  expect,  believe  that  the  only  senti- 
ment which  animates  the  government  of  the  re- 
public is  that  of  the  honor  and  interest  of  France. 

Resume. — Such,  gentlemen,  is  a summary  ex- 
position of  the  actual  stale  of  the  affairs  of  the 
republic.  You  see  that  our  anxieties  are  heavy, 
our  difficulties  great,  and  that  we  have  many  im- 
portant questions  to  solve,  domestic  as  well  as 
foreign.  Strong,  however,  in  your  support,  and 
in  that  of  the  nation,  1 hope,  nevertheless,  to  be 
able  to  raise  myself  to  the  level  of  the  task  by 
following  out  a clear  and  precise  course  of  ac- 
tion. This  course  consists  in  boldly  taking  the 
initiative  in  all  the  ameliorations  and  in  all  the 
reforms  which  may  contribute  to  the  well-being 
of  all ; and  on  the  other  band,  by  repressing,  by 
the  seventy  of  laws  which  have  become  neces- 
sary, those  attempts  at  disorder  and  ’anarchy 
which  prolong  the  public  uneasiness.  We  will 
not  cradle  the  people  in  illusion  and  Utopias, 
which  only  exalt  the  imagination  to  end  in  de- 
ception and  misery.  Whenever  1 see  an  idea 
which  contains  the  germ  of  practical  result,  1 
will  cause  it  to  be  studied,  and,  if  it  be  applica- 
ble, 1 will  propose  to  you  to  apply  it.  The  prin- 
cipal mission  of  a republican  government,  above 
all,  is  to  enlighten,  and,  by  the  manifestation  of 
truth,  to  dissipate  the  deceitful  halo  with  which 
the  personal  interest  of  parties  seeks  to  dazzle  it. 

One  unhappy  fact  reveals  itself  in  every  page 
of  history  ; it  is  this,  that  the  more  the  evils  ol  a 
society  are  real  and  patent  in  the  eyes  of  men  of 
sound  judgment,  the  deeper  a blind  minority 
plunges  in  the  mysticism  of  theories.  In  the 
commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century,  H 
was  not  for  the  triumph  of  the  insensate  ideas  of 
a lew  fanatics,  who  took  the  Bible  for  the  text 
and  excuse  of  their  follies,  that  the  English  peo- 
ple struggled  for  forty  years — but  for  the  supre 
macy  ol  their  religion.  In  the  same  way,  it  was 
not  for  the  ideas  of  Babceuf,  or  any  other  chief 


of  a sect,  that  society  was  turned  topsey-turvey 
after  1789,  but  for  the  abolition  of  privileges,  for 
the  division  of  property,  for  equality  belore  the 
law,  and  for  the  admission  of  all  persons  to  em- 
ployments. Well,  then,  again  in  our  own  time, 
it  is  not  for  the  application  of  inapplicable  theo- 
ries or  imaginary  advantages,  that  the  revolution 
has  accomplished  itself,  but  to  gain  a govern- 
ment which  being  the  result  of  the  will  of  all, 
may  have  a better  intelligence  of  the  wants  of  the 
people,  and  may  guide  the  destinies  of  the  coun- 
try without  any  dynastic  bias. 

Our  duly  is,  then,  to  distinguish  between  the 
false  and  true  ideas  which  rise  up  out  of  a revo- 
lution j then,  when  the  distinction  is  made,  one 
must  place  one’s  self  at  the  head  of  one  class, 
and  vigorously  combat  the  other.  Truth  will  be 
found  by  appealing  to  the  intelligence  of  all — by 
rejecting  nothing  without  having  studied  it  tho- 
roughly— by  adopting  everything  which  shall 
have  been  submitted  to  the  examination  of  com- 
petent men,  and  passed  through  the  ordeal  of 
discussion.  After  what  1 have  just  stated,  two 
sorts  of  laws  will  be  presented  for  your  approval ; 
the  first,  to  reassure  society  and  repress  excesses, 
the  second,  to  introduce  everywhere  real  ame- 
liorations, amongst  which  1 will  indicate  the  fol- 
lowing : A law  upon  the  institutions  of  aids  and 
insurance,  so  as  to  insure  to  the  laborious  classes 
a refuge  against  the  consequences  of  the  suspen- 
sion ol  works,  of  infirmities,  and  of  old  age. 

A law  upon  the  reform  of  the  mortgage  sys- 
tem ; there  must  be  a new  institution  in  aid  of 
agriculture,  by  bringing  to  it  useful  resources, 
and  facilitating  its  loans  ; this  will  be  the  prelude 
to  the  establishment  of  houses  of  credit,  such  as 
those  which  exist  in  the  different  nations  of  Eu- 
rope. A law  lor  the  abolition  of  collecting  in 
kind.  A law  lor  a subvention  in  favor  of  asso- 
ciations of  workmen  and  agricultural  meetings. 
A law  for  the  defence  of  the  poor,  which  is  not 
sufficiently  provided  for  in  our  legislation.  Jus- 
tice, which  is  a debt  of  the  Slate,  and  which  con- 
sequently is  gratuitous,  is  encompassed  with  one- 
rous formalities,  which  render  all  access  to  it 
difficult  lor  poor  and  ignorant  citizens.  Their 
rights  and  their  interests  are  not  sufficiently  pro- 
tected. Under  the  empire  of  our  democratic 
constitution  this  anomaly  must  disappear. 

Lastly,  a law  is  in  preparation,  tile  object  of 
which  is  to  ameliorate  the  hall-pay  of  sub-officers 
and  soldiers  ; and  to  introduce,  into  the  law  of 
recruitment  for  the  army,  modifications  of  which 
experience  has  demonstrated  the  utility.  Inde- 
pendently of  these  projects,  you  will  have  to  oc- 
cupy yourselves  with  tlie  organic  laws  which  the 
last  Assembly  had  not  the  time  to  work  out,  and 
which  are  the  necessary  complement  of  the  con- 
stitution. What  precedes,  gentlemen,  is,  I hope, 
sufficient  to  show  you  that  my  intentions  are  in 
conlormity  with  your  own.  You  wish,  as  1 do, 
to  work  lor  the  wellare  of  this  people  which  has 
elected  us,  for  the  glory  and  prosperity  of  our 
native  country  ; and,  like  me,  you  trunk  that  the 
best  means  of  obtaining  these  ends  are  neither 
violence  nor  cunning,  tiut  firmness  and  justice. 
Fiance  confides  herself  to  the  patriotism  of  the 
members  of  the  Assembly.  She  hopes  that  truth, 
unveiled  in  the  broad  daylight  ol  the  tribune, 
will  confound  falsehood,  and  disarm  error.  On 
its  side,  the  executive  power  will  do  its  duty. 
I invite  under  the  flag  ol  the  republic,  and  upon 
the  ground  of  the  constitution,  all  the  men  who 
are  devoted  to  the  salety  of  the  country.  1 count 
upon  their  assistance  and  their  intelligence  to 
enlighten  me,  upon  my  conscience  to  guide  me, 
and  upon  the  protection  of  God  to  enahle  me  to 
accomplish  my  mission. 
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SYNOPSIS  OF  A SPEECH 
Of  the  Hon.  Thomas  H.  Benton,  U.  S.  Senator  from 
the  State  of  Missouri,  delivered  at  Jefferson  City, 
in  that  Stale,  on  the  26 th  May  last,  taken  from 
the  Mew  York  Courier  and  Enquirer. 

( Concluded  fsom  page  392.) 

Col.  Benton  continues  his  speech  by  saying 
that  Mr.  Calhoun  came  into  public  life  to  be 
President  of  the  United  Stales.  The  weird  sisters 
in  the  shape  of  the  old  man  that  taught  him  gram- 
mar, had  whispered  in  his  ear — thou  shall  be  Presi- 
dent. Upon  that  oracular  revelation  he  com 
menced  his  political  career,  and  has  lolled  at  its 
fulfilment  for  forty  years — at  first  openly,  and,  it 


may  be,  fairly,  by  putting  himself  at  the  head  of 
all  the  movements  which  promised  advancement 
in  the  public  favor.  In  1816  protection  of  domes- 
tic industry  was  popular  ; he  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  protective  policy,  and  went  for  the 
minimum  provision — the  cotton  minimum — 
which  was  the  father  of  all  the  rest,  and  the  only 
real  injury  to  the  cotton  growers  by  suppressing 
for  thirty  years  that  class  of  cotton  goods  which 
was  of  most  universal  use,  and  of  the  largest  cot- 
ton consumption — the  corduroys  and  velvets,  so 
universally  worn  before  1816 — so  totally  sup- 
pressed under  the  Calhoun  minimum  of  that  year, 
and  just  beginning  to  appear  again  under  tne  la- 
riff  of  1846.  At  the  same  time  (1816)  a National 
bank — the  Slate  banks  having  failed,  and  brought 
odium  on  the  Slate  institutions — was  much  called 
for  ; Mr.  Calhoun  pul  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
call,  and  carried  through  the  bank  charter.  About 
the  same  time  internal  improvement,  by  the  fede- 
ral government,  became  popular  : he  seized  upon 
the  subject ; and  in  1823  as  Secretary  of  War, 
made  an  elaborate  report  in  favor  of  a general 
system  of  roads  and  canals,  pervading  all  parts  of 
the  Union. 

In  1819 — 20  the  Missouri  conlroversy  raged, 
and  the  whole  north  stood  up  as  one  man  for  cur- 
tailing the  area  of  slave  toil  ; he  took  the  free 
soil  current — and  expunged  slave  toil  from  all 
the  territories  of  the  United  States  by  joining  in 
the  abolition  of  slavery  in  Upper  Louisiana,  giv- 
ing Texas  to  the  King  of  Spain,  and  giving  the 
rest  of  Louisiana  to  the  Indians.  At  the  same 
time  Jackson  became  the  favorite  of  the  people 
for  Presiuent ; he  withheld  and  postponed  his 
own  pretensions  to  the  presidency,  became  the 
advocate  of  Jackson,  went  upon  his  ticket,  and 
was  elected  Vice-President  with  him.  But  this 
was  the  end  of  his  popular  movements  to  gain 
the  Presidency.  He  expected  to  succeed  Jack- 
son,  and  that  he  would  only  have  to  wait  ana 
serve  eight  years.  Fhat  was  one  year  longer 
than  Jacob  had  to  wait,  ar.d  serve  Laban  for  Ra- 
chel. But  oh  ! the  disappointments  in  love  and 
politics  I Like  Jacob,  when  he  woke  up,  he 
found  it  was  Leah  ! A little  magicien  of  the 
north  had  got  into  the  bed,  and  was  to  be  Jack- 
souls  successor !— Unlike  Jacob,  he  could  not 
wait  and  serve  another  long  eight  years,  and  de- 
termined to  clutch  the  prize  at  once.  Then  came 
nullification  No-  1,  (pretexed  by  tha  tariff  of 
which  he  himself  was  the  main  author,)  and  that 
scheme  for  dissolving  the  Union  which  Jackson’s 
proclamation  put  down.  The  tariff  failed  to 
bear  him  through;  a more  inflammable  subject 
was  wanted — and  was  found  in  the  sensitive  sub- 
ject ol  slavery.  Then  came  that  long  succession 
of  abolition  plots  for  blowing  up  slavery  in  the 
United  States,  compared  to  which  all  the  popish 
plots  in  England  for  blowing  up  the  Protestant 
religion— the  gunpowder,  rye-house,  meal-tub, 
and  other  plots,  so  lormidable  in  their  day,  were 
tame  and  impotent  inventions. 

First,  there  was  the  London  abolition  plot  of 
Ashbel  Smith,  John  Andrews,  and  Lord  Aber- 
deen, for  lighting  the  train  of  abolition  in  Texas, 
and  thence  running  it  into  the  United  Stales 
where  it  was  to  explode  and  blow  all  up  ; and  to 
prevent  which  it  became  a case  of  “self  defence,” 
admitting  of  no  delay,  to  jerk  Texas  instanler,  by 
treaty,  out  of  their  hands  before  the  plot  was 
ripe— something  like  jerking  the  fuse  out  of  the 
loaded  bomb  belore  it  would  explode.  The 
treaty  did  not  stand  the  jerk,  and  was  broke  ; 
and  the  plot  evaporated  without  harm.  ,Duff 
Green  had  been  paid  a thousand  dollars  by  the 
Tyler  administration,  out  of  the  United  States 
treasury,  to  bring  that  plot  from  London;  but  it 
was  mouey  lost.  Then  came  the  World’s  Con- 
vention plot,  also  located  in  London,  lor  the  abo- 
lition of  slavery  throughout  the  world — the 
United  States  inclusively  ; but  it  came  up  feebly, 
and  had  no  run.  Then  came  the  incendiary 
transportation  mail  matter  plot;  and  that,  for 
awhile,  threatened  to  break  up  the  transportation 
of  the  mails,  and  to  leave  the  two  halves  of  the 
Union  in  a state  of  non-intercourse.  It  ripened 
into  a bill  for  searching  the  mails,  and  then  ex- 
pired. Then  came  the  incendiary  petitions  plot. 
That  occupied  the  time  of  Congress  for  several 
years,  and  considerably  alarmed  the  country, 
until  every  body  saw  that  it  was  a game  per- 
formed by  two  sets  of  players,  playing  into  each 
others  hands  lor  thier  own  benefit  at  home,  and 
getting  up  an  agitation,  of  which  the  public  peace 
and  the  public  business  was  the  victim.  It  then 
died  out.  Thus  all  the  abolition  plots,  pretexts 
lor  a second  nullification,  failed.  They  were 
what  the  New  York  law  reform  statute,  abolish- 
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ing  Latin,  interprets  the  writ  of  ne  exeat  to  be : 
no  go. 

In  the  meantime  there  was  an  episode  which 
will  require  a full  history  some  day,  but  which 
can  only  be  hinted  at  now,  to  complete  the  pic- 
ture. It  happened  that  after  Mr.  Van  Buren’s 
election,  Mr.  Calhoun  became  a sort  of  a sup- 
porter of  his  administration  ; and,  upon  the  prin- 
ciple that  one  good  turn  deserves  another,  ex- 
pected his  support  for  the  successsion.  That 
in'olved  a scheme  for  Northern  yotes.  There 
was  a slave  subject  which  prevented  it — the  libe- 
ration of  American  slaves  by  the  British  autho- 
rities in  the  Bahama  Islands  who  had  revolted 
against  their  owners,  committed  murder  and  pi- 
racy, and  carried  their  master’s  vessels  into  Bri- 
tish ports.  When  these  enormities  occurred,  Mr. 
Calhoun  took  up  the  cause  of  the  South  with 
justice  and  vehemence,  and  I stood  by  him. 
When  he  took  it  into  his  head  to  become  Van 
Buren’s  successor,  he  abandoned  the  South,  and 
left  me  and  a few  others  alone,  by  the  side  of  the 
ill-fated  owners  of  the  Comet,  Encomium,  Creole, 
Enterprise,  and  others.  In  his  new-born  zeal 
then  to  please  the  North  he  shot  ahead — he  must 
always  be  ahead — beating  Woodbury,  Buchanan, 
and  other  Northern  Senators  in  his  votes  and 
speeches  on  the  Northern  side  of  the  question. 

Some  view  of  this  may  be  seen  in  my  speech 
on  the  Ashburton  treaty ; but  the  subject  requires 
a separate  examination,  anu  shall  receive  it,  but 
not  now.  It  will  be  a curious  episode,  and  will 
place  Mr.  Calhoun  a second  lime  where  he  was 
in  1819— ’20 — on  the  northern  side  of  the  slavery 
question;  but  only  for  a brief  space.  Mr.  Van 
.Buren  preferred  to  try  to  be  his  own  successor; 
and  the  Texas  treaty  having  gone  over  without 
making  its  author  President,  and  the  Mexican 
war  promising  a large  crop  of  popular  Presiden- 
tial candidates,  a new  political  lest  became  ne- 
cessary ; and,  the  tariff  question  being  settled 
by  the  act  of  1846,  a recourse  to  slavery  and 
abolition  became  indispensable.  Hence  the  fire 
brand  resolutions  of  1847 — a firebrand  which  has 
had  the  singular  fate  of  dying  out  where  it  was 
pul,  and  ol  raising  a conflagration  a thousand 
miles  off. 

The  design  of  these  resolutions  then  points  di- 
rectly to  the  subversion  of  the  Union.  It  is  their 
language.  And  for  what  cause?  For  a cause 
so  absurd  and  unfounded,  so  contradicted  by  his 
own  conduct,  and  by  the  whole  action  of  the  go- 
vernment from  its  loundation  to  the  present  day, 
that,  being  confronted  with  his  own  conduct,  he 
has  never  dared  to  ask  a vote  upon  his  resolu- 
tions. 

The  object  of  these  resolutions  Col.  Benton 
says,  was  to  get  up  an  issue  in  favor  ol  slavery  on 
winch  no  Northern  man  could  stand,  and  go  to 
secure  Mr.  Calhoun's  election.  Col.  Benton  so 
told  the  people  of  Oregon  at  the  time,  and  he 
now  says  that  Cass  and  Butler  were  defeated  on 
issues  growing  out  of  these  resolutions,  the  ob- 
ject of  the  resolutions,  however,  was  to  secure 
Mr.  Calhoun's  nomination  and  failing  in  that  he 
got  up  the  meeting  of  Southern  members  of  Con- 
gress:— A meeting  with  closed  doors — every 
citizen,  not  an  actual  member  from  a slavehold- 
ing Stale,  was  excluded — even  Mr.  Bibb,  of 
Kentucky,  a lormer  Senator,  and  who  was  turned 
out  under  the  special  decision  of  Mr.  Calhoun 
himself.  Members  came  upon  invitation.  1 was 
not  invited,  and  would  not  have  gone  if  1 had 
been.  Gen.  Houston  was  not  invited,  but  went 
without  invitation,  and  moved  the  opening  of  the 
door3  to  the  public,  which  was  voted  down.  I 
have  been  told  that  disunion  was  expressly  dis- 
cussed ; and  that  would  seem  to  flow,  as  a regu- 
lar consequence,  from  the  fundamental  proposi- 
tion of  the  original  address,  drawn  up  tiy  Mr. 
Calhuun,  and  assimilating  its  importance  to  the 
declaration  of  wrongs  which  separated  the  Am- 
erican Colonies  from  Great  Britain,  and  giving  a 
higher  importance  to  the  present  crisis,  as  going 
bsyond  the  lormer,  and  involving  not  merely 
rights,  but  lile  and  property — every  thing — the 
satety  of  the  South,  and  all. 

Col.  Benton  goes  on  to  analyze  the  proceedings 
of  that  Convention  and  to  snow,  by  passages  in 
the  address  as  originally  reported  by  Mr.  Calhoun, 
that  he  aimed  directly  at  disunion, — that  he 
sought  to  bring  about  a Convention  of  Southern 
Slates.  He  had  sought  such  a Convention  at  the 
rejection  of  the  Texas  treaty  in  1844,  and  he 
tried  it  again  at  the  passage  of  the  Oregon  bill, 
but  in  both  cases  was  lolled.  The  Southern 
Congressional  caucus,  however,  was  a failure. 
Tho  Whigs  hauled  off  from  it:  only  a part  ol 
the  Democracy  remained,  aud  many  of  them  for 


innocent  and  laudable  purposes.  Nothing  came 
from  this  Congress  Convention  but  an  emascula- 
ted address,  deprived  of  the  venom  in  its  head, 
and  of  the  sting  in  its  tail,  and  proposing  nothing. 
The  contrivance  for  the  Southern  Convention 
had  failed  again  : and  his  last  resource  was  in 
State  Legislatures,  and  County  meetings.  The 
fire  brand  resolutions  were  to  be  adopted  instate 
Legislatures,  and  County  meetings  got  up  to  sti- 
mulate the  people.  And  in  this  way  they  came 
to  be  adopted  in  the  Missouri  Legislature.  They 
pledge  the  State  to  back  Mr.  Calhoun  in  his  de- 
signs, and  those  designs  Col.  Benton  insists  he  has 
shown,  are  the  subversion  and  destruction  of  the 
Union.  In  the  execution  of  this  design,  Col.  B. 
says  he  cannot  be  an  instrument.  He  appeals 
from  the  instructions  he  has  received,  he  says, 
because  they  are  in  conflict  with  instructions  al- 
ready received  and  obeyed — because  they  did  not 
emanate  from  any  known  desire,  or  understood 
will  of  the  people— because  they  contain  uncon- 
stitutional expositions  of  the  Constitution  which 
1 am  sworn  to  support — because  they  require  me 
to  promote  disunion — because  they  pledge  the 
State  to  co-operate  with  other  States  in  eventual 
civil  war — because  they  are  copied  from  resolu- 
tions hatched  for  great  mischief,  which  I have  a 
right  to  oppose,  and  did  oppose  in  my  place  of 
Senator  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  and 
which  1 cannot  cease  opposing  without  personal 
disgrace  and  official  dereliction  of  public  duty — 
and  because  1 think  it  due  to  the  people  to  give 
them  an  opportunity  to  consider  of  proceedings 
so  gravely  affecting  them,  and  on  which  they 
have  not  been  consulted. 

I appeal  to  the  people — the  whole  body  of  the 
people.  It  is  a question  above  party  ; and  should 
be  kept  above  it.  1 mean  to  keep  it  there. 

Colonel  Benton  proceeds  to  expose  the  manner 
in  which  these  resolutions  were  introduced  into 
the  Missouri  Legislature.  He  says  it  is  the  re- 
sult of  a conspiracy  against  him  formed  by  a few 
citizens  of  the  State,  who  are  “ adjuncts  of  Mr. 
Calhoun .”  They  attempted  a similar  plot  in 
1844,  on  the  annexation  question,  but  it  failed, 
and  its  contrivers  went  back  into  their  perpetual 
slate  of  incubation.”  When  the  Calhoun  reso- 
lutions were  introduced  he  says  he  knew  their 
object,  but  determined  not  to  expose  it  until  the 
plot  was  ripe,  as  exposure  would  only  postpone 
their  plans.  He,  therefore,  wrote  nothing  about 
it  to  any  of  his  friends,  but  let  the  thing  take  its 
course.  They  waited  for  Calhoun's  address,  and 
when  that  it  was  issued  they  brought  forward 
their  resolutions,  too  late,  says  Colonel  Benton, 
lor  the  purpose  of  instruciing  me  how  to  vote  at 
Washington.  It  was  too  late  for  that ; but  was 
early  enough  for  the  summer  campaign  at  home; 
and,  therefore,  they  were  passed  I and  now  I have 
them.  1 mean  the  plotters  ; and  between  them, 
and  me,  henceforth  and  lorever,  a high  wall  and 
a deep  ditch  I and  no  communion,  no  compro- 
mise, no  caucus  with  them.  Nor  does  it  require 
any  boldness,  on  my  part,  to  give  them  defiance. 
There  are  only  about  a dozen  of  them — a baker’s 
dozen,  perhaps — and  half  of  them  outside  of  the 
Legislature.  Woe  to  judges,  if  any  such  there 
are  in  this  work  I The  children  of  Israel  could 
not  stand  the  government  of  Judges  ; nor  can  we. 

Col.  B.  closes  by  replying  to  the  accusation 
that  he  was  a ‘ Barnburner.’  He  says  he  went 
to  New  York  last  summer  to  use  his  influence  to 
prevent  Mr.  Van  Buren  and  his  friends  from 
maintaining  a separate  organization,  because  it 
was  wrong  in  principle  a.  d would  be  injurious 
to  the  party.  As  to  the  Wilmol  Proviso,  he  says 
he  consideis  it  Jefferson’s  Proviso — constitutional 
— and,  if  passed  by  Congress,  to  be  obeyed  like 
any  other  law. 

California  and  New  Mexico,  he  says,  are  now 
free  from  slavery  both  by  law  and  by  lact:  and 
will  forever  remain  free  Irom  it,  both  by  law  and 
in  lact.  As  a general  proposition  unnecessary 
laws  ought  not  to  be  passed  ; but  if  it  is  passed, 
it  is  an  empty  provision,  having  no  practical  el- 
fect  whatever.  To  make  an  issue  against  it  be- 
tween North  and  South,  is  unwise,  lor  it  is  an 
issue  about  nothing,  and  on  the  part  of  the  South 
an  issue  made  for  defeat,  for  Delaware  has  in- 
structed for  it;  and  that  ensures  a majority  in 
the  Senate  for  the  Proviso,  there  being  already 
a large  majority  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
instructed  lor  it. 

But  there  is  a stronger  reason  to  claim  forbear- 
ance. This  proviso  is  the  last  card  in  Calhoun’s 
hand  1 his  last  stake  in  the  slippery  game  which 
he  has  been  playing.  Take  luat  last  card  from 
him,  and  his  game  is  up  : bankruptcy  cornea  upon 
him — political  bankruptcy — and  he  must  be  dri- 


ven to  take  the  act.  He  will  have  to  haul  down 
his  sign,  close  his  doors,  shut  up  shop,  and  give 
in  a schedule  of  his  effects  and  stock  in  trade  ; 
and  a beautiful  schedule  it  will  be. 

As  to  his  own  opinions  he  says  they  ought  to 
be  well  known  from  his  writings,  his  speeches 
and  his  votes  in  the  Senate.  He  has  always  tried 
to  avoid  extremes,  to  secure  property,  prevent 
agitation  and  give  general  satisfaction.  But  if 
personal  declarations  are  required,  he  says,  they 
shall  have  them.  My  personal  sentiments  theD, 
are  against  the  institution  of  slavery,  and  against 
its  introduction  into  places  in  which  it  does  not 
exist.  If  there  was  no  slavery  in  Missouri  to- 
day, I should  oppose  its  coming  in  : if  there  was 
none  in  the  United  States,  I should  oppose  it» 
coming  into  the  United  States  ; as  there  is  none 
in  New  Mexico  or  California  I am  against  send- 
ing it  to  those  territories,  and  could  not  vote  for 
such  a measure- — a declaration  which  costs  me 
but  little,  the  whole  dispute  now  being  about  the 
abstract  right  ol  carrying  slaves  there,  without 
the  exercise  of  the  right.  No  one  asks  for  the 
exercise  of  the  right,  and  cannot  ask  it  in  the 
face  of  the  dogma  which  denies  the  power  to 
grant  it.  States  do  as  they  please.  These  are 
my  principles ; and  they  reduce  the  difference 
between  Mr.  Calhoun  and  myself  to  the  differ- 
ence between  refusing  and  not  asking.  And  for 
this  the  Union  is  to  be  subverted  I Oh!  meta- 
physics! political  metaphysics!  far  better  stick 
to  the  innocent  business  of  amending  the  Consti- 
tution by  putting  slave  States  and  a river  lo- 
together  I 

To  finish  this  personal  exposition,  1 have  to 
say  that  my  profession  and  conduct — no  unusual 
thing  with  frail  humanity — do  not  agree.  I was 
born  to  the  inheritance  of  slaves,  and  have  never 
been  without  them.  1 have  bought  some,  but 
only  on  their  own  entreaty,  and  to  save  them 
from  execution  sales  ; 1 have  sold  some,  but  only 
for  misconduct.  1 have  had  two  taken  from  me 
by  the  abolitionists,  and  never  inquired  after 
them  and  liberated  the  third  who  would  not  go 
with  them.  1 have  slaves  now  in  Kentucky, 
who  were  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  real  estate, 
by  being  removed  from  Missouri  to  Kentucky; 
and  will  have  to  descend  next  fall  to  the  low  de- 
gree of  a chattel  interest  in  spite  of  the  laws  of 
Kentucky,  when  I shall  remove  them  back  to 
Missouri.  And  I have  slaves  in  Washington  City 
— perhaps  the  only  member  of  Congress  that  has 
any  there — and  am  not  the  least  afraid  that  Con- 
gress will  pass  any  law  to  affect  this  property 
either  there  or  here. 

1 have  made  no  slave  speeches  in  Congress, 
and  do  not  mean  to  make  them.  Property  is 
timid  ; and  slave  properly  above  all.  It  is  not 
right  to  disturb  the  quietude  of  the  owner — to 
harass  him  with  groundless  apprehensions.  It  is 
a private  wrong  to  disturb  a single  individual,  by 
making  him  believe,  untruly,  that  his  property 
is  insecure.  It  becomes  a public  evil  to  disturb 
a whole  community.  It  creates  a general  un- 
easiness, generates  animosities,  deranges  business 
and  often  leads  to  hasty  and  improvident  legisla- 
tion. I have  seen  no  danger  to  the  slave  proper- 
ty of  any  State  in  this  Union  by  the  action  of 
Congress ; and  cannot  contribute  to  alarm  Ihe 
country  by  engaging  in  discussions  which  assert 
or  imply  danger. 

But  1 have  a still  higher  reason  for  not  engag- 
ing in  these  discussions.  We  are  a republic 
— the  head  of  that  form  ot  government — and 
owe  a great  example  to  a struggling  and 
agonized  world.  All  the  American  States  ot 
Spanish  origin,  in  spile  of  the  difference  ol  reli- 
gion, language,  manners,  customs,  have  imitated 
our  example ; Europe  is  now  attempting  to  imi- 
tate it.  Liberty  is  now  struggling  m ancient 
empires,  and  her  votaries  are  looking  to  us  for 
the  exemplification  of  the  blessings  ot  which  she 
is  in  search,  and  for  an  argument  in  favor  of  her 
efforts,  what  do  they  see?  wrangling  and  strife, 
and  bitter  denunciations,  and  threats  ot  separa- 
tion. They  see  a quarrel  about  slavery  I to  them 
a strange  and  incomprehensible  cause  ol  quarrel. 
They  see  slavery  aud  d.suuion  coupled  in  one 
eternal  wrangle.  They  see  us  almost  in  a stale 
of  disorganization — legislation  paralyzed — dis- 
tant territories  left  without  government— insult, 
violence,  outrage  on  the  floors  ot  Congress  dis- 
union threatened.  Their  hearts  are  chilled  at 
this  sad  spectacle  ; their  enemies  rejoice  at  it  ; 
and  by  every  mail  ship  that  leaves  our  shores  the 
representatives  of  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe 
send  forth  the  record  of  our  debates  to  encourage 
the  enemies,  and  to  confound  the  Iriends  of  iree- 
dom.  France— all  parts  of  Italy— even  the  Fa- 
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pal  States— all  parts  of  Germany— even  the  old 
and  gloomy  empire  of  Austria  ; all,  all  are  strug- 
gling for  liberty,  and  turning  anxious  looks  to  us 
for  aid  and  succor,  not  by  arms,  for  that  they 
know  to  be  impossible,  but  for  the  moral  aid  of 
a grand  example.  They  look  in  vain.  Our  ex- 
ample is  against  them  j and  if  the  present  strug- 
gle for  liberty  shall  again  miscarry  in  Europe, 
we  may  take  to  ourselves  a large  share  of  the 
blame.  Once  called  the  model  Republic  by  our 
friends  we  are  now  so  called  in  derision  by  our 
foes  , and  the  slavery  discussions  and  dissensions 
quoted  as  the  proofs  of  the  impracticable  form  of 
government  which  we  have  adopted.  I cannot 
engage  in  such  discussions,  nor  do  anything  to 
depress  the  cause  of  struggling  freedom  through- 
out Europe.  Nor  can  I disparage  thewoik,  or 
abuse  the  gift  of  our  ancestors.  Never  has  there 
appeared  upon  earth  a body  of  men  who  left  a 
richer  inheritance,  or  a nobler  example  to  their 
posterity.  Wisdom,  modesty,  decorum,  forbear- 
ance, dignity,  moderation,  pervaded  all  their 
works,  and  characterized  all  their  conduct. 
They  conducted  a revolution  with  the  order  of 
an  old  established  government;  they  founded  a 
new  government  with  the  wisdom  of  sages  ; they 
administered  it  in  their  day  with  temperance  and 
judgraeut.  They  left  us  the  admiration  and  the 
envy  of  the  friends  of  freedom  throughout  the 
world.  And,  we  are  their  posterity,  in  the  second 
generation,  to  spoil  this  rich  inheritance — mar 
this  noble  work — discredit  this  great  example — 
and  throw  the  weight  of  the  republic  against  the 
friends  of  republicanism  in  their  deadly  strug- 
gle. I cannot  do  it.  Taught  to  admire  the 
founders  of  our  government  in  my  early  youth, 
I reverence  them  now;  taught  to  value  their 
work  then,  1 worship  it  now  ; a Senator  for 
thirty  years.  I cannot  degrade  the  Senate  by  en- 
gaging in  slavery  and  disunion  discussions.  Si- 
lence such  debate  is  my  prayer ; and  if  that 
cannot  be  done,  1 silence  myself. 


$l)e  States. 

Maine. — Slavery  in  Ihe  District. — In  the  Legis- 
lature the  following  preamble  and  resolution  was 
adopted  recently — in  the  Senate  by  an  almost 
unanimous  vote,  and  in  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives by  a vote  of  112  to  14  : 

Whereas  Ihe  people  of  Maine  regard  slavery 
with  feelings  ol  profound  abhorrence  ; a3  con- 
flicting with  the  great  principles  of  freedom  and 
free  government,  detrimental  to  political  pro- 
gress, and  it  ought  not  to  be  upheld  or  sanctioned 
in  the  capilol  of  our  glorious  Union,  the  very 
sanctuary  of  liberty  : TUerefure 

Resolved,  That  our  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives in  Congress  be  requested  to  use  their  utmost 
influence  to  abolish  slavery  and  the  slave  trade 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  by  all  constitutional 
means. 

New  Hamfsh'ire. — Capital  Punishment. — The 
Legislature  of  tins  Stale  have  refused  to  abolish 
capital  punishment — the  vote  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  being  63  against  it. 

Rhode  Island. — The  Legislature  met  on  Mon- 
day last  at  Newport,  but  fur  want  of  a quorum 
was  not  organized  until  yesterday. 

Hamilton  Bank  — The  Committee  appointed  to 
examine  into  the  condition  of  the  affairs  of  this 
institution  made  a report,  recommending  that 
the  bank  should  not  again  be  put  into  operation 
without  the  insertion  of  the  individual  liability 
clause  in  its  charter. 

Falualion  of  Real  Estate. — From  a table  in  the 
Providence  Journal,  we  lake  the  following  totals  : 
Real  estate,  two  thirds  $12,793,770  ; Real  estate, 
lull  value,  $48,956,829;  Persouai  estate,  $21,- 
333,161  ; Total  properly,  including  S.  RR.  $64,- 
334,509 ; Total  property,  excluding  S.  RR.  $03,- 
893,109  ; Total  (in  even  thousands;  of  full  value 
$70,290,000. 

The  increase  of  rateable  property  in  the  Stale 
from  1796  to  1823,  is  $17,140,000.  From  1823 
to  1849,  $37,650,000. 

Connecticut. — The  Legislature  adjourns  on 
the  22ud  inst.  Among  their  doings  we  notice 
live  banks  have  been  chartered  with  an  aggre- 
gate capital  of  $950,000,000,  viz: — The  State 
Rank  at  Hartford,  $400,000  ; The  Farmers’  Rank 
oi  Rndgeport,  $200,000  ; The  Pawcatuck  Rank, 
$75,000;  and  the  Deep  River  Rank,  $75,000. 


The  Clinton  Bank  bill  was  laid  over  until  the 
next  Legislature. 

Amendment  of  Constitution ■ — The  Senate  pro- 
position allowing  the  people  next  year  to  vote  on 
the  question  of  a Convention  to  amend  the  Con- 
stitution, and  providing  for  the  call  of  a Conven- 
tion once  in  every  twenty  years  thereafter,  was 
rejected  by  the  House  of  Representatives  by  a 
vote  73  nays  to  123  yeas — not  a constitutional 
majority. 

Pennsylvania. — Hon.  Joseph  Buffiington  has 
been  appointed,  by  the  Governor,  President 
Judge  of  the  Eighteenth  Judicial  district,  com- 
posed of  the  counties  of  Clarion , Venango,  Jeffer- 
son, Elk,  and  McKean- 

Minnesota. — Governor  Ramsay  on  the  1st  in- 
stant, issued  his  proclamation  for  the  organiza- 
tion and  establishment  of  the  territorial  govern- 
ment. 

The  three  Judicial  districts  are  laid  out,  and 
the  holding  of  the  first  courts  are  appointed  for 
Minnesota,  Falls  of  St.  Anthony  and  Stillwater. 


0tatisti  £3. 

Tobacco  Trade. — The  following  particulars 
in  reference  to  this  subject,  taken  from  a tract 
recently  issued  by  the  Liverpool  Financial  Re- 
form Association,  have  been  thrown  into  this 
form  by  The  Editors  of  the  New  York  Evening 
Post : 

The  unmanufactured  or  leaf  tobacco  is  impor- 
ted into  England  from  various  countries,  but  by 
far  the  greatest  proportion  of  it  comes  from  the 
United  States.  The  kinds  from  thence  are 
named  from  the  Stales  in  which  they  are  grown 
— Virginia,  Maryland,  Kentucky,  Missouri,  and 
Ohio.  The  other  principal  sorts  of  unmanufac- 
tured leaf  are  Havana  and  Cuba  Tobacco,  both 
from  the  island  of  Cuba  ; St.  Domingo  tobacco, 
from  the  island  of  that  name  ; Columbian,  Cu- 
mona,  and  Varinas,  from  Columbia;  Brazilian 
tobacco,  from  Brazil;  Amersfoort,  or  Dutch  to- 
bacco, from  Holland.  There  are  also  small  im- 
porls  occasionally  made  from  Porto  Rico,  Tur- 
key, East  Indies,  &c. 

The  leaf  tobacco  imported  from  the  United 
States  is  chiefly  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
the  several  kinds  of  cut  and  roll  tobacco,  and  for 
suufl.  The  leaf  tobacco  from  the  other  coun- 
tries named  is  chiefly  used  in  tie  manufacture  of 
cigars  and  cheroots;  but  some  is  occasionally 
used  for  cul,  roll  and  snuff. 

The  forms  in  which  manufactured  tobacco  is 
imported  are  now  almost  entirely  confined  to  ne- 
gro-head and  cavendish  from  the  United  States, 
segars  from  Havana,  and  cheroots  from  Manilla 
and  the  East  Indies. 

in  the  manufacture  of  tobacco  and  snuff  in 
Great  Britain,  the  raw  or  leaf  tobacco  is  conver- 
ted into  various  forms,  having  different  denomi- 
nations, which  may  be  thus  explained,  viz  : 

Tobacco  Stalks — The  stalk,  or  mid  rib,  after  the 
same  has  been  separated  from  the  leaf. 

Tobacco  Stalk  Flour — The  stalk  ground  to  a 
fine  dry  powder,  without  any  preparation  or  ad- 
dition. 

Returns — The  small  pieces  of  broken  leaf,  and 
the  dust  and  siftings  produced  in  the  various  pro- 
cesses of  manufacture. 

These  three  articles  are,  by  subsequent  pro- 
cesses, converted  into  snuff,  though  occasionally 
returns  are  used  for  smoking. 

Cut  and  Shag. — These  include  all  kinds  which 
have  been  manufactured  by  the  process  of  cul- 
ling the  leaf  into  small  pieces  or  shreds,  varying 
Irom  sixteen  to  a hundred  cuts  in  the  inch. 

Thumb  Cut,  Brood  Cut,  Grass  Cut,  and  other 
names  are  used  lor  varieties  of  cut  tobacco. 

Roll,  Twist,  Pigtail,  Negrohead,  and  Cavendish-, 
— these  are  varieties  manulactured  by  spinning 
or  twisting  the  leaf,  or  by  twisting  and  pressing 
into  rolls,  lumps  or  sticks. 

Carrot,  Black  Leaf,  and  Lug  are  other  forms  ol 
compressed  leaf  tobacco,  now  little  in  use. 

Cigars  and  Cheroots  are  the  rolled  leaves  now 
so  well  known,  differing  only  in  shape. 

Rappee  Snuffs  include  all  the  varieties  of  snuff 
which  have  been  prepared  by  grinding  the  tobac- 
co together  in  the  moist  slate. 

Scotch,  Welsh,  and  Irish  Snuffs  are  prepared  by 
drying  the  tobacco  by  heat  previous  to  grinding 
it. 


Brown  Scotch  snuff  is  Scotch  snuff  moistened 
after  being  ground. 

Besides  these  kinds  of  snuff  and  manufactured 
tobacco,  there  are  several  varieties  made  by 
variations  in  the  materials  and  extent  of  adulte- 
ration. 

The  duly  per  lb.,  on  tobacco  in  the  year  1795, 
was  in  England  and  Scotland,  Is.  3d. ; in  Ireland 
6d.  . 


In  1796,  in  England  and  Scotland,  Is.  7d. ; in 
Inland  6d. 

In  1798,  in  England  and  Scotland,  Is.  7 12-20d  ; 
in  Ireland  Is. 

In  1802,  in  England  and-Scotland  Is.  7 33  50d.; 
in  Ireland,  19.  Id. 

In  1806,  in  England  and  Scotland,  2s.  2 14- 
20d.;  in  Ireland,  Is.  5d. 

1812,  in  England  and«Scotland,  2s.  4 12  20d.; 
in  Ireland.  2s.  2 12  20d. 

1813,  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  2s. 
8 3-16d. 

1815,  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland, 3s.  2d. 

1819,  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  4s. 

1825,  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  3s.  1 
16-20d. 

1840,  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  3s.  1 
16-20d. 

The  duly  on  manufactured  tobacco,  cigars, 
cberoot9,  &c.,  into  the  United  Kingdom,  was — 

From  October,  1823,  to  5th  July  1825,  18s.  per 
lb.  weight. 

From  5th  July,  1825,  to  5th  July,  1826,  17s. 

From  5th  July,  1820,  to  the  present  time,  9s. 

The  following  statement  of  prices  of  tobacco 
at  the  period  of  1844,  and  a statement  of  the 
rates  of  duty  charged,  and  the  per  centage  of 
these  duties  to  the  prime  cost  of  the  article,  suf- 
ficiently explains  the  temptations  to  smuggle: 
Prices  of  Virginia  and  Kentucky  Tobacco,  1 st  June, 

1844,  London,  the  duly  charged,  and  the  rale  per 

cent,  on  prime  cost : 


Average  price 
Kinds  of  tobacco  in  bond. 

Virginia  leaf  3|d.  per  lb. 

Do  strips  5|d. 

Kentucky  3jd. 

Do  strips  4^d. 


Duly  3s.  1 16  20 
equal  to 
1100  per  cent. 


7 U0 
1200 
800 


There  is  a variety  of  other  tobaccos,  varying 
in  price  from  Is.  to  2s.  per  lb.,  in  bond,  which 
are  principally  used  for  cigar-making ; therefore, 
taking  the  average  price  at  3s.  per  lb.,  the  duty 
of  3s.  1 16-20d.  on  tobacco  used  for  cigars,  is 
only  equal  to  about  100  per  cent,  or,  the  prime 
cost.  The  duly  on  all  the  foreign  manufactured 
tobacco,  whether  cigars  or  negrohead,  is  9s.,  and 
the  addition  of  5s.  per  lb. 


Average  price  in  bond.  Duly  9 <$•  5s.  per  lb. 

Havana  cigars,  8s  per  lb.  equal  to  112  per  cl- 

Manilla  cheroots,  6s.  per  lb.  equal  to  150  per  ct. 

East  India  cheroots,  Is.  per  lb.  equal  to  9U0  per  ct. 
Negrohead  &.  Cavendish,  6d.  per  lb.  equal  to  1,800 
per  cent. 


Although  there  is  an  apparent  protection  of 
1,800  per  cent,  against  the  importation  of  manu- 
factured tobacco,  yet,  as  it  sells  only  at  from  2s. 
to  3s.  per  pound,  the  actual  temptation  is  only 
from  400  to  600  per  cent.  And  as  it  is  admitted 
that  there  are  large  quantities  of  manufactured 
tobacco  smuggled,  the  duty  being  from  400  to 
600  per  cent.,  we  might  iairly  infer  that  a much 
larger  quantity  will  be  smuggled  of  unmanufac- 
tured Kentucky,  at  a temptation  of  1,200  per 
cent.  Tobacco  stalks  produced  from  duty-paid 
leaf  are  sold  generally  by  the  tobacco  cutlers  to 
the  snuff-makers  at  3s.  to  3s.  2d.  per  pound.  The 
importation  of  tobacco  stalks  is  prohioited.  Rut 
as  they  can  be  purchased  in  Holland  at  Id.  per 
pound,  the  temptation,  therefore,  to  smuggle 
them  into  the  United  Kingdom  is  equal  to  3,800 
per  cent. 


Cities  in  1785. — Number  of  houses  in  cities 
and  towns  mentioned  111  Ihe  year  1785,  found 


among  the  papers  of  the  late  John  B.  Marray  : 


Philadelphia  4600  Frederick  (Md.)  400 

New  York  3500  Alexandria  300 

Boston  | 2100  Hartloid  300 

Baltimore  19u0  Petersburg  (Va)  290 

Charleston  1540  Richmond  280 

Albany  550  Fredericksburg  (Va  ) 260 

Wilmington  (Del.)  400  Annapolis  (Md.)  z30 

New  Haven  400 


Salt. — The  quantity  manufactured  since  1st 
January  last  is  given  by  the  Syracuse  papers  at 
1,171,136.16  bushels,  or  an  increase  of  401,488  38 
bushels  over  the  previous  year.  The  low  prices 
of  the  article  will  scarcely  pay  the  expenses  of 
manufacture. 
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Free  Church  of  Scotland. — From  the  New 
York  Observer  is  derived  the  following  statement 
submitted  to  the  General  Assembly  of  this 
Church,  at  their  recent  session,  showing  the  pro- 
gress of  collections  for  benevolent  purposes  prior 
to  and  since  their  separation  from  the  established 
church  : 


The  whole  Church — before  the  disruption. 


1834 

*3,551 

1839 

*14  153 

1835 

4,128 

1840 

16,156 

1836 

7,941 

1841 

17.3&1 

1837 

10,070 

1842 

30,191 

1838 

13,800 



For  9 years 

*108,778 

The  Free 

Church  alone 

— since  the  disruption. 

1843-4 

£23.774 

1846-7 

*43,327 

1844-5 

35,526  , 

1847-8 

47,568 

1845-6 

43,310 

1848-9 

49,214 

For  6 years 

*242,819 

Chronicle* 


Hot  Weather. — The  subjoined  data  are  taken 
from  records  kept  by  Mr.  McAllister,  of  Chesnut 
Street,  Philadelphia,  for  more  than  twenty-five 
years  past. 

The  thermometer,  hanging  at  the  door,  has 
been  observed  to  rise  to  100  degrees  and  upwards, 
at  the  following  dates  and  hours  : 


1825 

June  21,  noon 

100  degrees. 

1828 

do  2S  do 

100| 

do 

1S34 

July  8,  1 

P.  M. 

100i 

do 

Aug.  5,  1 1 

do 

100i 

do 

1838 

July  4, 

do 

1013 

do 

do  10,  3 

do 

103 

do 

do  23,  3 

do 

1014 

do 

Aug.  6,  2j 

do 

101 

do 

1844 

July  20,  1 

do 

101  A 

do 

1845 

June  9,  3 

do 

101 

do 

July  14,  2 

do 

101 

do 

1846 

do  11,  3\ 

do 

101 

do 

1849 

June  22,  4 

do 

1001 

do 

On  Friday  afternoon  the  same  thermometer 
stood  at  99i  degrees  at  o’clock  ; 100  degrees 
at  3 o’clock;  100i  at  4 o’clock.  This  was  the 
warmest  day  experienced  in  this  city  since  the 
“ hot  Sunday”  (July  11)  of  1846. 

Water. — The  average  daily  supply  of  water 
at  Philadelphia,  from  Fairmount  Water  Works 
from  1st  to  21st  of  June,  both  days  inclusive,  was 
5,662,089  gallons.  The  smallest  consumption 
was  on  Sunday  (10th  inst.),  when  it  was  3,557,- 
140,  and  the  largest  on  Thursday  (21st  inst.), 
when  it  was  7,239,940  gallons. 

Pennsylvania  State  Loan. — The  loan  of 
$400,000,  authorized  to  be  made  for  the  purpose 
of  changing  the  route  of  the  Columbia  and  Phila- 
delphia railway,  so  as  to  avoid  ihe  inclined  plane 
near  this  city,  was  taken,  as  follows  : 

Per  ct.  premium.  Amt. 

Charles  Bolton  1.  3,01)0 

F.  A.  Van  Dyko,  Jr.,  & Co.  .28  25,000 

C.  McAllister  .265  372,000 


$ 100,000 

New  York  State  Loan. — The  bids  for  the 
loan  of  $1,789,024  76,  pul  forth  by  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  Canal  Fund  of  New  York,  by  vir- 
tue of  the  act  to  provide  for  deficiencies  in  the 
sinking  fund,  passed  April  16th,  1848,  were  re- 
ceived and  opened  in  Albany  on  Wednesday. 
The  loan  bears  an  interest  of  six  per  cent.,  pay- 
able quarterly,  and  the  principal  is  reimbursable 
ou  the  1st  of  July,  1865.  The  Commissioners, 
in  their  notice,  slated  that  proposals  could  be 
made  for  the  whole  or  any  part  of  said  loan,  but 
not  for  a smaller  sum  than  $100(1.  The  ag- 
gregate bids  were  $8,842,000,  and  the  premium 
offered  ranges  from  7,38  to  13,07. 

The  following  are  the  bids  which  have  been 
accepted : 


Merritt  & Co.,  New  York 
Do  do 

John  L.  Schoolcraft,  Albany 
Win.  Beach,  Auburn 
Bank  of  Auburn 
Do  do 

Do  do 

Oscar  F.  Blount,  Whitehall 
J.  Taylor,  cashier,  Albany 
Do  do  do 
Bank  of  Auburn 
Merritt  & Co.,  New  York 
A.  Belmont,  agent  Kothchilds 


Am’t. 

Prem. 

$5,000 

$13,07 

10,000 

12,90 

10,000 

12,50 

160,000 

12,40 

10,000 

12,40 

10,000 

12,30 

20,000 

12,25 

50,000 

12,25 

25,000 

12,20 

25,000 

12,10 

20,000 

12,10 

6,000 

12,07 

400,000 

12,07 

Horace  White,  Syracuse 
L.  Bonnefoux,  New  York 
Homer  Caswell,  Herkimer 
W.  H.  Johnson,  New  York 
J.  M.  Schermerhorn,  Homer 
J.  Taylor,  cashier,  Albany 
J.  L.  Schoolcraft  do 
Thomas  W.  Olcott  do 
Delauney,  Iselin  & Clarke,  N 
A.  Belmont,  agent  Rothchilds 
John  L.  Schoolcraft,  Albany 
R.  H.  King  do 

Undecided 


30.000  12,03 

5,000  12,01 

5,000  12,01 

50.000  12,00 

5,000  12,00 

50.000  12,00 

10.000  12,00 

50.000  12  00 

Y.  28,000  1 2 j)0 

300.000  11,77 

10.000  11,75 

339,024  76  11,70 

117.000 


$1,739,024  76 

The  New  York  Tribune  says  the  premium  is 
higher  than  it  was  generally  supposed  it  would 
be.  The  amount  needed  was  taken  at  11,70  up 
to  13,07.  The  loan  will  average  12  or  over. 
The  whole  amount  of  premium  received  on  this 
loan  by  the  State  will  be  $208  378,  and  the  pre- 
mium averages  within  two-hundredths  per  cent, 
of  12  per  cent.,  at  which  the  loan  pays  about  4a 
per  cent,  interest.  Two  months  ago  a similar 
loan  of  this  State  was  taken  at  about  7t  per  cent, 
premium. 


Mexican  Republic.— Decrees  communicated 
by  the  Mexican  Legation  to  the  Nationul  Intelli- 
gencer, for  publication,  as  follows: 

1.  The  ports  of  Huatulco  and  Altata  will  be 
made  ports  of  entry,  and  foreign  vessels  can  touch 
at  either,  and  engage  in  coasting  trade. 

2.  The  custom  house  of  the  former  port  will 
be  in  the  town  of  Santa  Cruz ; that  of  the  second 
in  Altata.  The  decree  of  July  13,  1840,  will  be 
that  by  which  they  will  governed. 

1.  The  export  duly  on  precious  metals  will  be 
as  follows  : 

Gold,  coined  or  wrought,  two  per  cent ; 

Silver,  coined  or  wrought,  three  per  cent ; 

Alloyed  or  pure  silver  wrought  into  images, 
with  certificates  that  the  stamp  duties  have 
been  paid,  four  and  a half  per  cent. 

2 Two  per  cent  will  be  collected  at  the  sea- 
ports on  all  coin  arriving  from  the  interior. 


California. — The  official  report  of  the  Collec- 
tor at  San  Francisco  gives  the  total  number  of 
persons  arriving  from  foreign  ports  in  foreign 
vessels  from  Oct.  1,  1848  to  31st  March,  1849,  at 
the  port  of  San  Francisco,  to  be  1773 — of  which 
162  are  from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  178 
from  France,  40  from  Spain,  100  from  Germany, 
39  from  Italy,  23  from  Brazil,  270  from  Chili,  90 
from  Peru,  24  from  Sandwich  Islands,  254  from 
Mexico  or  Lower  California,  340  from  the  United 
States,  and  the  remainder  from  New  South 
Wales,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  Sweden,  Den- 
mark, Russia,  Portugal,  New  Granada,  Colum- 
bia, Ecuador,  China,  Havana,  Sardinia  and  Wes- 
tern Islands. 

The  number  of  persons  arriving  in  American 
vessels  from  the  United  States,  during  the  same 
period,  is  560. 

The  value  of  the  goods  entered  at  that  port 
during  the  same  period,  was  $1,089,801  85;  of 
which  $999,281  32  were  dutiable,  and  $90,520  33, 
free. 

The  statement  of  gold  dust  exported,  during 
the  same  lime,  was,  as  follows  : 

Ounces.  Amount. 

In  Foreign  vessels  116,794j  $1,868,712 

American  vessels  60,833  973,328 


Total  exported 


177,627i  $2,842,040 


Norfolk  and  Boston  — In  1806  Mr.  Jefferson 
prophesied  that  Norfolk  would  speedily  outstrip 
New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore. 
The  traveller  Melish  gives  ihe  following  account 
of  a conversation  which  lie  had  with  the  Presi- 
dent on  this  subject : 

‘ It  appeared  to  him  that  Norfolk  would  proba- 
bly, in  the  process  of  time,  be  the  greatest  sea- 
port in  the  United  States,  New  Orleans,  perhaps, 
excepted.  He  pointed  out  the  circumstance  of 
the  vast  confluence  of  waters  that  constituted  the 
outlet  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  on  which  Norfolk 
is  situated,  and  remarked  that  these  rivers  were 
as  yet  but  partially  settled  ; but  they  were  rapid- 
ly settling  up,  and  when  the  population  was  full, 
the  quantity  of  surplus  produce  would  be  im- 
mense, and  Norfolk  wouid  probably  become  the 
greatest  depot  in  the  United  States,  except  New 
Orleans.’ 

Since  the  above  prediction  was  uttered,  Bos- 
ton has  increased  four-lold  in  population  and  ten- 
fold or  twenty-fold  in  wealth,  while  Norfolk  has 
remained  stationary,  if,  indeed,  she  has  not  gone 


considerably  backward.  And  yet,  to  judge  from 
the  map,  the  commercial  capabilities  of  Norfolk 
are  a hundred  times  greater  than  those  of  Boston. 
The  former  city  stands  at  the  outlet  of  a noble 
estuary,  into  which  magnificent  rivers  pour  the 
wealth  of  the  almost  boundless  extent  of  fertile 
territory.  Boston,  on  the  contrary,  stands  on  a 
rock  bound  coast,  without  any  water  communi- 
cation for  five  miles  into  the  interior,  and  the 
staple  productions  of  her  neighborhood  are  gra- 
nite and  ice.  Mr.  Jefferson  knew  all  these  facts, 
and  his  judgment  on  the  face  of  things  was  most 
logically  plausible,  that  Norfolk  must  become 
everything  and  Boston  little  or  nothing.  He  left, 
however,  the  moral  elements  out  of  the  calcula- 
tion. 

American  Library  at  Paris.— One  of  the 
best  results  of  Mr.  Vattemare’s  International 
Exchange  Mission  will  be  the  establishment  in 
Paris  of  an  American  Library.  The  Govern- 
ment of  that  city  has  set  apart  rooms  in  the  Ho- 
tel de  Ville  for  the  purpose,  with  alcoves  marked 
for  the  different  States,  and  this  library  may 
eventually  be  the  most  complete  collection  of 
American  books  in  the  world. 

Nautical  Telegraph  — Mr.  E.  A.  Dayton,  of 
Madrid,  St.  Lawrence  county,  New  York,  has 
invented  a new  combination  of  the  Chemical 
Telegraph  with  the  compass  of  a ship,  to  indicate 
the  variations  of  a vessel  from  her  course.  A 
small  fillet  of  chemical  paper  is  combined  with  a 
compass,  ar.d  it  is  drawn  forward  slowly  by 
clockwork.  The  fillet  is  marked  with  parallel 
lines,  and  a small  steel  point  in  connection 
with  the  wire  of  the  battery  rests  on  it.  This 
will  make  a straight  line  always  if  the  vessel  does 
not  diverge  from  her  track,  but  every  divergence 
of  the  vessel  from  her  direct  route  will  be  indi- 
cated by  the  point  maiking  either  angular  or  cur- 
ved lines  on  the  fillet.  The  invention  is  a beau- 
tiful one,  and  the  author  of  it  intends  to  secure 
it  by  patent  — Scientific  American. 

PCp5”  The  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania 
have  reversed  the  decision  of  Judge  Ellis,  in  the 
case  of  William  Quigley,  of  Lancaster  (see  page 
118,  vol.  LXXIV),  and  decided  that  a testator  can 
prescribe  conditions  to  his  widow  in  reference  to 
marrying,  in  devising  real  estate  to  her. 

The  Crevasse  at  New  Orleans. — The  New 
Orleans  Crescent  of  12th  inst.  says:  “ The  efl'orts 
of  Messrs.  Dunbar  & Surgi  are  still  crowned 
with  success.  A few  days  more  and  we  hope  to 
record  the  complete  closing  of  the  dreaded  cre- 
vasse." 

Subsequent  accounts  state  that  these  efforts 
have  been  altogether  successful — that  the  water 
has  entirely  subsided,  and  that  measures  are 
being  actively  taken  to  prevent  further  injurious 
effects  from  the  overflow. 

Copper  Mines  on  Lake  Superior. — There  is 
no  longer  a doubt  but  that  some  of  the  rich  cop- 
per discoveries  of  Lake  Superior  are  of  great  an- 
tiquity. Implements  for  mining  have  been  found 
in  several  places  at  depths  of  many  feet  from  the 
surface. 

Gold  Discovery. — About  80  miles  north  of 
Taos,  are  the  mines  of  Sangrede  Christi,  of  which 
but  little  is  known,  in  consequence  of  the  long 
continued  strifes  between  the  Ulahs  and  Mexi- 
cans, and  latterly  between  the  Apaches  and  our 
own  citizens.  Eighty  dollars  in  gold  dust  was 
recently  obtained  in  three  days,  working  only 
with  a wooden  shovel,  and  in  1843,  after  four 
days  work,  four  persons  obtained  five  hundred 
dollars  in  value. 

Hon.  Calvin  Blythe  died  at  the  residence 
of  his  brother  in  Adams  county,  Pennsylvania, 
on  the  20th  inst. 

The  Cholera. — Accouuts  from  the  West  re- 
present Ibis  alarming  pestiience  to  be  terribly  on 
the  increase.  The  interments  at  St.  Louis  for 
the  24  hours  ending  23J  inst.  were  reported  from 
Cholera  alone  to  be  106,  and  at  Cincinnati,  for  the 
same  period  60.  On  the  25th  the  interments  at 
Cincinnati  had  increased  to  124  in  a single  day. 
The  average  of  deaths  at  each  of  these  places 
for  the  week  ending  25th  inst.  would  reach  100 
per  day. 

At  New  York  the  weekly  report  of  deaths 
from  cholera  ending  on  23rd  inst.,  was  152.  On 
the  24th,  25th  and  26th  there  were  84  deaths  re- 
ported. 

In  this  city  the  whole  number  of  deaths  from 
the  commencement  until  noon  of  yesterday  was 
44. 


